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PREFACE  TO   THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  reputation  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  is  now  too 
well  established  to  need  any  special  commendation.  It  contains,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  fruit  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholarship  of  England,  and  constitutes  a  library 
of  itself  (superseding  the  use  of  many  books  otherwise  necessary)  for  the  study  and 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  maintain  this  rank  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  In  this  American  edition,  the  Publishers  reprint  the  entire  work,  without 
abridgment  or  change,  excej>t  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  or  an  occa- 
sional verbal  inaccuracy,  and  of  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reprinting  of  this  Dictionary,  after  the  lapse,  of  several 
years  since  its  first  publication,  and  of  a  still  longer  time  since  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  articles,  affords  an  opportunity  to  give  to  it  some  new  featmes,  required 
by  the  progressive  nature  of  Biblical  science,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
wants  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  country.  Among  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  American  edition  differs  from  the  English,  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and 
treating  of  subjects  overlooked  or  imperfectly  handled  in  the  first  volume,  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

2.  The  numerous  Scripture  references,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  ;he  value  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  so  much  depends,  have  all  been  verified  anew.  The  corrections 
found  necessary  in  these  references,  and  silently  made,  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Many  other  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference  have  been  corrected  during 
the  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  The  system  of  cross-references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  indispensable  for 
enabling  us  to  know  what  the  Dictionary  contains  on  related  but  separated  subjects, 
has  been  carried  much  further  in  this  edition  than  in  the  English. 

4.  The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Greek  names  of 
persons  and  places  has  been  given  in  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Simonis,  Gesenius,  Dietrich,  Fiirst,  Pape)  on  this  intricate  subject.  We  have  such 
definitions  occasionally  in  the  original  work,  but  on  no  consistent  plan.  The  Scrip- 
ture names  reveal  to  us  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  mind,  and  often  throw 
light  on  the  personal  history  and  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  required  adjustment.  Dr.  Smith's 
"  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  differs  here  widely  from  the  larger  work  ;  and  in 
both,  forms  perfectly  analogous  are  differently  accented,  in  many  instances,  without 
apparent  reason.  In  the  present  edition,  this  subject  has  received  careful  attention  ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  large  class  of  names  whose  pi-onunciation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  settled  by  usage,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  greater  consistency  by  the 
application  of  fixed  principles. 

G.  The  English  edition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  article  devoted  to  a  proper 
name,  professes  to  give  "the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Vul- 
gate, together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  are  often  curious  and  worthy  of  notice."  But  this  plan  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out  so  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
especially   in  the  first  volume.      The  readings  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  are  very 
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rarely  given  where  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  case 
which  frequently  occurs,  though  this  edition  is,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  that 
manuscript ;  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  seeks  to  supply  these  defects  ;  and  not  only  have 
the  readings  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf)  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  t!ie  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Complutensian  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  Sinalticus,  Avhenever  the  forms  given 
in  them  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  accounts  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrypha  especially,  we  must  often  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  of  this  version  from  the  first 
edition  (1611),  important  as  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out. 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Eastern 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fully  at  the  present  day 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  has  been  largely  increased. 
More  frequent  remarks  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
naturally  associated. 

8.  The  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  a  glossary  on  that  subject.  Such  explana- 
tions will  be  found  under  the  head  of  such  words,  or  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin- 
ion on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  bibliographical  references  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  new  works  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  other 
languages,  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  English  edition,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  geography  and  archaeology,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una- 
bridged edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Many  additional  views  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  be  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
true  of  those  prepared  tor  other  and  foreign  communities.  References  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicals,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  special  charge  of  the  proof- 
reading, the  orthoepy,  and  the  verification  of  references  to  the  original  texts  and 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ography), the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of  eminent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  the  writers  in  the  English  edition. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  modern  Arabic  Bible,  or  by 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  HACKETT. 

Newton  Centre,  December  20,  1867. 
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The  present  work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
as  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geography 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Biblical  studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown  new  and  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the  East.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
original  documents,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  dis- 
coveries, would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
form  as  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
theses, so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that  such  persons  will  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha  ;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
divinity.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly, 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Apocry- 
pha," and  "  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint  "  and 
"  Vulgate,"  hut  also  upon  ea-h  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natu- 
rally some  of  the  most  important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  and  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  work  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  far 
more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. No  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case 
of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and 
places  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for 
such  articles  that  a  dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 
works  ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
books  of  reference.  Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  de- 
voted to  them  ;  the  result,  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  important  knowl- 
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edge  has  been  elicited  respecting  subjects  of  which  little  or  nothing  was  previously 
known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Netha- 
niah,"  "  Jareb,"  "  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized  Version  has 
been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  work  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each 
article  devoted  to  a  proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccura- 
cies in  the  Authorized  Version  are  likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points  have  been  espe- 
cially kept  in  view  —  the  insertion  of  copious  references  to  the  ancient  writers  and 
to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  proper 
elucidation  of  the  subjects,  and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an 
explanation  is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to  which 
a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading  to  another,  and  frequently 
not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and  are  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published.  But  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would 
expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria,  or  a  detailed 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries  of  Classical 
Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  all  similar  articles,  -which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  information 
which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  would  be  appropriate  in  systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the 
plants  and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the  aid  of  modern 
science. 

In  a  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own  contributions, 
differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such  differences,  however,  are  both 
fewer  and  of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  some  difficult  questions  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  "  —  the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  uniformity,  has  consid- 
ered it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  arguments  stated  from  different 
points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  reference 
to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case  of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  geographical  articles,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches  "  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former  work  (London,  1856, 
3  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter  (London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without  expressing  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
book,  and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate  departments, 
demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There  is,  however,  one  writer  to 
whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknowledgment.  Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham, 
besides  contributing  the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the 
Editor  important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  more  ob- 
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scure  names  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  revision 
of  the  whole  book.  The  Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phinn  of  Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
names  to 'which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionary. 

WILLIAM     SMITH. 
London,  November.  1863. 
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A'ALAR.     [Addan.] 

AA'RON  flTTTJ??  [perh.  =  pin,  moun- 
taineer, Ges. ;  or  from  "1HM,  enlightened,  Fiirst] :  a 
'Aapiiv :    Aaron),    the   son  of  Amram    (Q~1Q27, 

kindred  of  the  Highest)  and  Jochebed  ("OpT', 
whose  glory  is  Jehovah),  and  the  elder  brother  of 
Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii.  39). 
He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  first-born,  would 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,"  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
"who  could  speak  well."  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
interpreter  and  "  Mouth  "  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  broth- 
er, who  was  "slow  of  speech;  "  and  accordingly 
he  was  ncit  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  &c.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai. 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek.  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hut,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explaiued,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through 
all  this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent 
upon  his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority 
from  him.  The  contrast  between  them  is  even 
more  strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai. 
Moses  at  once  acts  as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for 
the  peoplerto  come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to 

"  *  Dietrich  suggests  (Ges.  Heb.  Hanclwb.  6te  Aufl.) 
nch,  or  fluent,  like  "TDTR  H. 
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speak  Kis  words  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches 
with  Nadab,  and  Abiliu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  see 
God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
presence.  Left  then,  on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  moment  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  he  fails,  not  from  any  direct 
unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  a  weak  inability 
to  withstand  the  demand  of.  the  people  for  visible 
"  gods  to  go  before  them."  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or 
Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  false  gods ;  and  his  weakness  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  a  "  feast  of  the  Lord  "  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sen- 
suality, and  knowing,  from  Moses'  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his 
stern  decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  although 
beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which 
went  almost  to  the  verge  cf  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  for- 
giveness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  representa- 
tive (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin-offering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[SlN-OFFEKDTQ] ;  a  burnt-offering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  Cod  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Bubnt-offering]  ;  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessings  [Meat-oki-i:i:ix<;].  It  had,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
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sacred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symbol  of  God's  grace),  and  the  offering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  service  of  God.  The  former  ceremonies 
represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man,  the 
latter  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest." 

The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
for  "  offering  strange  fire  "  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Korah].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod,  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  char- 
acter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted,  as 
before,  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  proph- 
ecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with 
Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as 
acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at 
Meribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Num.  xx. 
10  - 12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron."     [Hor.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23) ;  and 
the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
priesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §  5,  viii.  1, 
§  3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children;  with  them 
it  continued  until  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 

«  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration. 
See  Uv.  xiv.  10-32. 
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it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  Mfilling  the  prophecy  of  1 
Sam.  ii.  30.  A.  B. 

N.  B.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  «  Aaron  "  (flllM) 
is  counted  as  one  of  the  "  tribes  of  laraeL" 

AARONITES,  THE  (pHN  :  f,  >Aap<iv . 
stirjjs  Aaron,  Aaronitce).  Descendants  of  Aaron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  Jehoiada  the  father  of  Benaiah 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27).  Later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17) 
we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier 
narrative  was  distinguished  as  "  a  young  man 
mighty  of  valor."  They  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant family  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  W.  A.  W. 

AB  (3S,  father),  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  em- 
phatic force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  30),  and  by  St.  Paul 
(Bom.  viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6.)     [Abba.]    R.  W.  B. 

AB.     [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABAD'DON,  Rev.  ix.  11.     [Afollyox.] 

ABADIAS  ('A|8aS«os:  [Aid.  BaSias:]  Ab- 
dias).  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
35).  W.A.W: 

ABAG'THA  (SH^nS  :  [za$o\ed ;  Alex. 
FA.  Z7?/8a0a0o  ;  Comp.  'A/3aya8d:]  Abgatha), 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names 
of  these  eunuchs  are  different.  The  word  contains 
the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names 
Bh/tha  (Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Big- 
llniiiii  (Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoas.  Bohlen  explains 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  bagadata,  "  given  by  fortune," 
from  baga,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (H32S.:  &  'A0cu>d;  [Vat.  H.  (Vat.'-2 
Mai)  Apfrava-  Alex.  NaefSava;  Comp.  'Afj-avd'-] 
Abana),  one  of  the  "  rivers  (rYl""in2)  of  Damas- 
cus "  (2  K.  v.  12).  The  Barada  (Xpvaopp6a.s  of 
the  Greeks)  and  the  Awaj  are  now  the  chief  streams 
of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
former  of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.  The  Awaj  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two  to- 
gether, would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  pas- 
sage —  the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Rodiger 
as  the  11th  century  —  Abana  is  rendered  by  Bar- 

da,     Jt>yj.     Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj  —  if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted  —  now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Bay-bar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeb- 
ddny,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  1149 

b  The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  tho 
•Syriac  version,  has  Amanah.     See  margin  of  A.  V. 
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feet  above  it.  In  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain- 
Ftfeh,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  Syria.  This 
was  long  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Barada,  according  to  the  popidar  usage  of  the 
country,  which  regards  the  most  copious  fountain, 
not  the  most  distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a 
river.  We  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes 
[Am] ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Robinson  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  discovery  in  the  present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477). 
After  flowing  through  Damascus  the  Barada  runs 
across  the  plain,  leaving  the  remarkable  Assyrian 
ruin  Tell  es-Saiahiyeh  on  its  left  bank,  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  Bahret  el-Kibliyeh.  Mr. 
Porter  calculates  that  14  villages  and  150,000  souls 
are  dependent  on  this  important  river.  For  the 
course  of  the  Barada  see  Porter,  vol.  i.  chap,  v., 
Journ.  of  S.  Lit.  N.  S.  viii.,  Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Light- 
foot  (Cent    Chor.  iv.)  and  Gesenius  (Tkes.  116) 

quote  the  name  ^VE"")p  as  applied  in  the  Lexicon 
Aruch  to  the  Amana.  G. 

*  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  116)  supposes  Abana  to  be  a 
commutation  for  Amana  by  an  interchange  of  the 

labials  3  and  ^2  :  it  may  be  a  dialectic  or  a  provin- 
cial difference.  See  also  Keil's  BB.  der  Kimige,  p. 
368.    Amana  or  Abana  means  "  perennial  "  (comp. 

1«S3  as  said  of  water  in  Is.  xxxiii.  16  and  Jer. 

xv.  18)  and  is  especially  appropriate  to  this  ever- 
flowing  stream.  The  only  biblical  allusion  to  the 
name  is  that  in  Xaaman's  scornful  interrogation  in 
2  Kings  v.  12:  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  There  may  be  something  more  than 
pride  of  country  in  this;  for  the  waters  of  Abana 
\Barada),  especially  after  the  confluence  of  the 
stream  from  Fi/eh,  its  most  copious  fountain,  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  at  the  present 
day  proverbially  salubrious,  while  those  of  the  Jor- 
dan are  mixed  with  clay  and  tepid,  though  not 
unfit  for  drinking  (Richter's  Wallfahrttn,  p.  157; 
Rob.  Phys.  Geog.  p.  165).  H. 

AB'ARIM  (so  Milton  accents  the  word),  the 
••  mount,"  or  "  mountains  of  "  (always  with  the  def. 

article,  D^'OlJn  "IH,  or  ^J^,  rb  opos  rb  'A/3- 

api/x,  [etc.]  or  iv  rw  irepav  rov  'lopSdvou,  =  the 
mountains  of  the  further  parts,  or  possibly  of  the 
fords),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its  most  ele- 
vated spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo,  '  head  '  of  '  the  ' 
Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Prom- 
ised Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any 
length,  unless  the  Ije- Abarim  ("heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belong- 
ing to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
word  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  namely, 

"Q^?)  is  tie  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Nut1.,  xxvii. 
12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49;  also  prob- 
ably in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "passages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of 
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those  regions  must  remain  to  a  great  degree  ob- 
scure." ,  G. 

*ABBA.  The  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  appends  the 
article  instead  of  prefixing  it  as  in  Hebrew;  and 

hence  when  Abba  (S2S)  occurs  the  exact  6  varrip 
follows  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers.  See  Winer's 
KpUt.  ad  Galat.  p.  96.  Abba,  as  the  vernacular 
term  (a  vox  solennis  from  childhood),  was  of  course 
more  expressive  than  any  foreign  word  could  be, 
and  came,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  lips  as  the  writer 
or  speaker  thought  of  God  in  the  filial  relation, 
which  the  word  designated  with  such  fullness  of 
meaning.  See  Usteri's  Com.  iiber  d.  Brief  an  die 
Galat.  p.  148.  Tholuck  (on  Rom.  viii.  15)  reminds 
us  that  Luther  preferred  to  translate  irar-hp  lieber 
Voter  rather  than  Voter  merely,  as  the  more  nat- 
ural dictate  of  his  childlike  feeling  toward  God. 
Some  others  think  that  Abba  passed  over  from  the 
Aramaean  Christians  to  the  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
tians as  a  sort  of  proper  name,  and  had  merely 
that  force  as  combined  with  6  irarrip.  To  main- 
tain this  view,  Meyer  has  to  say  (on  Gal.  iv.  6) 
that  in  Mark  xiv.  36  the  Evangelist  puts  "Abba" 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  he  prayed  in  the  garden 
in  anticipation  of  a  usage  which  began  to  exist  at  a 
later  period.  H. 

ABT)A  (K^Ett?  [servant,  a  Chaldee  form]: 
AvScov  ;  [Vat.  T.<ppa;  Alex.  A/8Sa>;  Comp.  'A/3- 
8a :]  Abda).    1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6.) 

2.  ['I&>/3i7j8 ;  Comp.  'A/3Sias-]  Son  of  Shammua 
(Neh.  xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

ABT)EEL  (bbjffin?  :  [om.  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  'A/38e7jA:]  Abdeel),  father  of  Shele- 
miah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads  Ab- 
diel.] 

AB1>I  (^2!!?  [my  servant]  :  'Apat  j  [Vat. 
A£5ei;]  Alac-  A/35j:  Abdi).  1.  A  Merarite  [Mi:- 
raki],  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44). 

2.  0A)35i.)  The  father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  Le- 
vite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levitical  families,  or  that  they  1  e- 
came  themselves  the  names  of  families,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  {'AfiSia  ;  FA.  AjSSeia.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  [sons  of  Elam]  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  20).     W.  A.  W. 

ABDI'AS  (Abdias).  The  prophet  Obadiah 
(2  Esdr.  i.  39).  W.  A.  W. 

ABT>IEL  (bS^aV  {servant  of  God]:  'A&- 
5rf)\;  [Vat.  Aj38€7jA:]  Abdiel),  son  of  Guni  (1 
Chr.  v.  15). 

*  The  casual  notice  here  is  all  that  is  known  to 
us  of  this  Abdiel  from  the  Bible.  The  celebrity 
which  the  name  has  acquired  arises  chiefly  from 
Milton's  use  of  it  as  applied  to  that  only  one 
among  the  hosts  of  Satan,  of  whom  he  could  say :  — 

"  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ;  " 


o  *  For  a  concise  statement  of  the  somewhat  per- 
plexed relation  of  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  to  each 
other,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Robinson's  P/iysicat 
Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  62.  Kurtz  (Geso'i.  des  A. 
B.)  has  a  section  (ii.  §  88)  on  the  "  Gebirge  Abarim." 
See  also  Raumer's  Palastina,  and  Ritter's  EnlLmuie  on 
Abarim.  Additional  information,  the  result  of  later 
discoveries,  will  be  found  under  Nebo.  II 
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and  whom  (referring  to  the  etymology)  he  repre- 
sents as  receiving  the  lofty  praise  — 
"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ;    well  hast  thou  fought." 

The  name  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Abdallah. 
See  Wilkinson's  Personal  Names  in  the  Bible 
(London,  1865),  p.  297.  H. 

ABDON  (fTCjlE  [servile]:  'A/35eSi>;  [in 
Judg.,  Alex.  AajS5a>jii,  Aa&Sw-]  Abdon).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

2.  [Vat.  A/8o5o)j/.]  Son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

3.  r'irst-born  son  of  Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  [rath- 
er, father  of  Gibeon,  i.  e.  the  city  or  people  of 
Gibeon]  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  ['A/38oV;  Vat.  A05o8o/x  ;  Alex.  A/35coi/.] 
Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

ABT30N  Cp^n^  [servile']:  'A&Mv,  Aaj8- 
fiwv,  "PafidiQ),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asber,  given 
to  the  Gersbonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we 

fold  (28)  T^y,  "  Hebron,"  a  which  is  the  same 

word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew  of  "1 

for  1.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in  Josh. 
xix.  28  (Ges.  p.  080;  Winer,  s.  v.);  but,  on  the 
other  band,  all  the  ancient  versions  retain  the  1!, 
except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which  has  'EA.ySaii'  (Alex. 
'Axpdv  [&n&  so  Comp. ;  17  MSS.  have  E/Spwi']). 

ABEDNEGO  (TXT"!^  :  ' ApSevaydb :  Ab- 
demago),  i.  e.  servant  of  Nego,h  perhaps  the  same  as 
Xe/in.  which  was  the  ( !haldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter 
of  the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abednego  was  the  Chal- 
daean  name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.).  [Azariah,  No. 
24.]     '  E.  W.  B. 

A'BEL  (7ZlS=  meadow f  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  mois- 
ture like  that  of  grass :  see,  however,  in  favor  of  a 
different  meaning  [lamentation],  the  arguments  of 
Lengerke,  Kenaan,  i.  358,  and  Hengstenberg,  Pent. 
ii.  310) ;  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine :  — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'achah  (i"T317£  i"P3    S 

N      t-:  -  ••       t 

[house  of  oppression:  2  S.  'A$e\  iced  Bed/xaxa  or 
$epfj.axu  (Alex.  BnOfiaxa) :  Abela  et  Bethmaacha  : 

1  K.  7]  'A/SeA  oIkov  llaaxa'  Abeldomw  Maacha: 

2  K.  J]  'A/3e\  Kal  tj  ®a/j.aaxdi  Alex,  n  KafieA- 
Bep/xaaxa'-  Ain  I  damns  Af.]),  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance (ir6\is  Kal  fir)Tp6iroAis,  "  a  city  and  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Palestine ;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh  ; 
and  as  such  falling  an  early  prey  to  the  invading 


a  The  Ain  is  here  rendered  by  H.  The  H  in  the 
well-known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as 
Gaza.  Gomorrah)  Ain  is  rendered  by  G  in  the  Author- 
ized Version. 

b  *  A  "dragon"  was  worshipped  with  Bel  at  Baby- 
lon, and  Dietrich  (Ges.  Heb.  Handwb.  1863)  thinks 
well  of  Rudiger's  comparison  of  Nego  with  the  Sanskr. 
naga,  "  serpent."  H. 

c  It  is  in  favor  of  Gesenius'  interpretation  that  the 
Ohaldee  Targum  always  renders  Abel  by  Mis/wr,  which 
in  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and  was 
used  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  generally. 
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kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  xv. 
29).    In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  name 

is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  D^Q  S  =  Abel  on  the 
waters.  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged 
by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15) ;  and  the  city  was 
saved  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  in- 
habitants of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  proverb- 
ial (18).  In  verses  14  and  18  it  is  simply  Abel, 
and  in  14  Abel  is  apparently  distinguished  from 
lieth-maachah/'  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  be 
the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel  was  probably 
in  the  Ard  el-Huleh,  the  marshy  meadow  country 
which  drains  into  the  Sea  of  Merom,  whether  at 
AMI  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or  more  to  the  south 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  390,  note).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and  Damascus; 
but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bel-ma'im  (D^Q  ''5^ :  'A/8eA/*a'iV  : 
Abelmaim),  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.     [Abel,  1.] 

3.  A'hel-mizka'im  (Miterairn),  CH!JE  S*,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
"f  I'V'JPU  -rrevdos  Alyvirrov  [Planet 'us  jEijypti], 
(this  meaning,  however,  requires  a  different  point- 
ing, 7l&?  for  72S) :  the  name  given  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his 
brothers,  and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourning 

for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  (~Q_7  = 
on  the  east  of )  Jordan,  though  placed  by  Jerome 
at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain-Hajla),  near  the  river, 
on  its  west  bank.e     [Atad.] 

4.  A'bel-shit'tim    (with    the    article    vDS 

2^t3tE>n:  [BfAcro  ;  Alex.  BeAaarrt/j.  ;  Comp. 
1 'AfieAaarlfi  :  Abelsatim]),  the  meadow  of  the 
acacias,  in  the  "plains"  (.f"Q~13?  =  the  deserts) 
of  Moab;  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  cultivated  "fields" 
on  the  upper  level  of  the  table-land.  Here  —  their 
last  resting-place  before  crossing  the  Jordan  —  Is- 
rael "  pitched  from  Bethjesiuioth  unto  A.  Shittim," 
Num.  xxxiii.  49.  The  place  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shit- 
tim.] In  the  days  of  Josephus  it  was  still  known 
as  Abila,  — the  town  embosomed  in  palms/  (ottov 
vvv  tt6\is  iffrlv  'A/SiAtJ,  (poiviK6<pvrov  5'  ecrl  to 
X<*>p'i-ov,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v. 
1,  §  1).  The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared ; 
but  the  acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shit- 
tim, still  remain,  "  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure 

d  *  It  is  certain  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  that  they  u-ere 
different,  and  no  doubt  the  fuller  name  signified  Abel 
near  Beth-Maachah  (Hengstenberg,  Pent.  ii.  319 ; 
Robinson,  iii.  372).  See  Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  116,  5  a,  for 
this  mode  of  expressing  local  proximity.  See  Thomson's 
Land  and  Book,  i.  327,  for  a  description  of  Abel.    H. 

e  *  The  Biblical  text  knows  nothing  of  any  connec- 
tion between  Abel-Mizraim  and  Beth-Hogla.  Whether 
"  beyond  the  Jordan "  denotes  the  east  or  the  west 
side,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  speaker,  like  our 
Trans-atlantie,  whether  used  on  one  side  of  the  water 
or  the  other.  Against  the  supposition  of  Kitto  and 
others,  that  Joseph's  funeral  escort,  with  the  body  of 
Jacob,  travelled  through  the  Great  Desert,  by  the  way 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Moab,  in  going  to  Canaan,  instead 
of  the  direct  course  through  Philistia,  see  Thomson's 
Land  and  Book,  ii.  385.  H. 

/  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses.  See 
the  passage  above  cited. 
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the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley"  (Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  p.  298). 

5.  A'bel-meiio'lah  (Mec/iolah,  !"TvirTO  S, 
meadow  of  the  dunce:  [A/SeAjueouAa;  Alex.  Ba- 
creKfj.eovKa'-  Abilmelud'i]),  named  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Eus.  iv  t<£  av\a>vi).  The  routed  Bedouin  host  fled 
from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22)  to  "the  border  (the 
'Up'  or  'brink')  of  Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth- 
shittah  (the  "house  of  the  acacia"),  both  places 
being  evidently  down  in  the  Jordan  valley.  Here 
Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah  returning 
up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16-19).  In 
Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled  to  'A/3eAyU.ea. 

6.  A'bel-cera'mim  (D^EPS)  S  :  ['E.@eXxaP~ 
/xlfj.;  Alex.  A/3eA  a/u.Tre\oovoou :  Abel  qua  est  vine&s 
consita]),  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  plain  \marg. 
'Abel']  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  eastward  of 
Jordan,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Jephthah's  pursuit  of  the  Bene- Amnion  [sons 
of  A.]  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A  Kii/xr)  a/Mre- 
\ocp6pos  "AjSeA.  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  0  (Je- 
rome, 7)  miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Kabbah);  and 
another,  oivotp6pos  /coAou/xeVrj,  more  to  the  north, 
12  miles  east  from  Gadara.  below  the  Hieromax. 
Ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in 
the  same  position  (Ritter,  Syria,  1(158).  There 
were  at  least  three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan.     [Aroer.] 

7.  "  The  great  '  Abel  '  \_marg.  '  or  stone,'] 
in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite"  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).     By  comparison  with  14:  and  15,  it  would 

seem  that,  J  has  been  here  exchanged  for   V,  and 

that  for  7^S  should  be  read  )3H  =  stone.  So 
the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  Targum.  Our  trans- 
lators, by  the  insertion  of  "  stone  of,"  take  a  middle 
course.  See,  however,  Lengerke  (358)  and  Herx- 
heimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18),  who  hold  by  Abel  as  being 
the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  spot  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "mourning"  (^vBSrT)  there,  ver.  19. 
In  this  case  compare  Gen.  1.  11.  G. 

ABEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (b^rf  :  "A/SeA.: 
Abel;  i.  e.  breath,  vapor,  transitoriness,  probably 

so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),"  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  (Jain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-10).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "  sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-offering,  "  lieth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel*s  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regen- 
erate man ;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  xv.  1).  St.  <  ,'hrvsostom  observes  that  Abel 
offered  the  best  of  his  flock  —  Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  (Horn,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35);  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67 : 
Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Gen,  xix.;  Cedren.  Hist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mohammedans,  Eison- 


a  *Or,  it  may  be  from  the  mother's  impression  of 
the  brevity  and  frailty  of  human  life,  which  she  had 
now  begun  to  understand  ;  and  in  that  case  the  child 
sould  have  been  so  named  at  his  birth.  H. 
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menger,  Entdeckt.  Jwl.  i.  462,  832;  Hottinger, 
Hist.  Or.  24;  Ersch  &  Gruber,  Encyilop.  s.  v. ;  and 
the  Kur-dn  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and  his 
grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke,  b. 
ii.  168);  and  the  neigh'. jring  peasants  tell  a  curi- 
ous tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley,  S.  and 
P.  p.  413).    - 

The  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabseans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  ALon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chseaii  sect  of  «,he  Abelita?  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  (de  Hceres.  86,  87),  so  called 
themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though 
married,  lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid 
perpetuating  original  sin,  they  followed  his  example, 
but  ii»  order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each  married 
pair  adopted  a  male  and  female  child,  who  iu  their 
turn  vowed  to  niarry  under  the  same  conditions. 

R.  W.  B. 

A'BEZ  (V3£,  in  pause  V^N  :  'p€#€s;  [Aid. 
Alex.  'Ae/*e;  Comp.  Ae/3v}s0  Abes),  a  town  in 
the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  between  Kishion 
and  Renieth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only.  Gesenius 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the  name,  that 

the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  n!^I2W  :  [but  Fiirst  thinks 
it  may  be  from  ^3S,  and  hence  height.]  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  V*5D> 
Thebez  [which  see],  now  Tubas,  a  town  situated 
not  far  from  Engannim  and  Shunem,  (both  towns 
of  Issachar),  and  which  otherwise  has  entirely  es- 
caped mention  in  the  list  in  Joshua.6  G. 

A'BI  OllS  [father  =  progenitor]  :  "h$ov\ 
[Aid.  'Afiovdd;  Comp.  A/8i] :  AM),  mother  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  writ- 
ten Abijah  (H*3S)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1.  Her  fa- 
ther's name  was  Zechariah,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
Zechanah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,  or  ABIJAH  (n»2^i  = 

^rTQ^i  [whose  father  is  Jehovah]:  'AfStd  ;  [in  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  Rom.  'AjSiovS,  Alex.  Afiiov,  Comp. 
Aid.  'A/iid:]  Alia).  1.  Son  of  Becher.  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  Wife  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24). 

3.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  whom,  together  with 
his  eldest  son  Joel,  he  made  judges  in  Beersheba 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  The  corruptness 
of  their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Israelites  for  their  demanding  a  king. 

4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.     [Abi.] 

R.  W.  B. 

5.  (ns2Sl :  'A0td'-  Abia,  [Abias.])  Abijah  or 
Abijam,  the  son  of  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10; 
Matt,  i.  7). 

6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abijah  4.  W.  A.  \V. 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiei..] 

ABFASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI'A- 
SAPH  (^DS^S,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  ^2S,  1 
Chr.  vi.  8,  2Y[(IIeb.),  23,  37  (E.  V.)]Tix.l9: 
'Afiidcrap,  'A0t<rdcp,  'Afitdo-a<p:  Abiasaph;  ac- 
cording to  Shnonis,  "  cujus  patrem  abstulit  Bens," 

b  *Mr.  Porter  (Handbook,  ii.  647)  puts  Abez  iu  his 
list  of  Scripture  places  not  yet  identified.  Kuobel 
and  Kcil  also  regard  the  name  as  now  lost.  II. 
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with  reference  to  the  death  of  Korah,  as  related  in 
Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gesenius, 
father  of  gathering,  i.  e.  the  gatherer ;  compare 

?PS,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39).  He  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Korhites  (a  house  of 
the  Kohathites),  but  his  precise  genealogy  is  some- 
what uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi.  24,  he  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  would  be  that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expres- 
sion "the  sons  of  Korah"  merely  means  the  fam- 
ilies into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was  sub- 
divided. But  if  so,  the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be 
a  later  insertion  than  the  time  of  Moses,  as  in 
Moses'  lifetime  the  great-grandson  of  Korah  could 
not  have  been  the  head  of  a  family.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  verse  is  quite  out  of  its  place, 
and  appears  improperly  to  separate  ver.  25  and  ver. 
23,  which  both  relate  to  the  house  of  Aaron.  If, 
however,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  then  the  Ebi- 
asaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a  different  person  from  the 
Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  namely,  his  great-nephew. 
But  this  does  not  seem  probable.  It  appears  from 
1  Chr.  ix.  19,  that  that  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Abiasaph  of  which  Shallum  was  chief  were  por- 
ters, "  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  " ;  and 
from  ver.  31  that  Mattithiah,  "  the  first-born  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  in  the  pans,"  apparently  in 
the  time  of  David.  From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  learn 
that  Abiasaph's  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah ;  for  the  family  of  Meshullam  (which 
is  the  same  as  Shallum),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub, 
still  filled  the  office  of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate."  Other  remarkable 
descendants  of  Abiasaph,  according  to  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  father  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the 
singer;  but  Ebiasaph  seems  to  be  improperly  in- 
serted in  ver.  37.°  The  possessions  of  those  Ko- 
hathites who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron,  con- 
sisting of  ten  cities,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xxi.  20-26;  1  Chr.  vi.  61).  The  family  of 
Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  A.  C.  H. 

ABFATHAR  (Tp$3£  =  'Afaddap  :  Abi- 
athar  ;  but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  Ebi- 
athar,  according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
26,  it  is  'A&iddap.  According  to  Simonis,  the  name 
means  "  (cujus)  pater  mperstes  mansit,  mortua 
scil.  matre;  "  but  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gese- 
nius. father  of  excellence,  or  abundance).  Abia- 
thar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the 
high -priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  Hi.,  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  ihat  day  fourscore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David;  "  and  it  is 


a  See  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  C/irisl,  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  p.  210,  and  p. 
211.  note. 
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added  in  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he  came 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar"s  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  steadfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  IK. 
ii.  20);  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  Whej*,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi. 
18),  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 
spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  higii-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord;  "  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  "  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests;  "  and  still  more  difficult  in  connection  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  "the  priest:  "  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned 
again,  and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years 
at  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have 
Ahimelech  substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  O.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  he.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  error 
was  a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated 
from  one  passage  to  another.6  The  mention  of  Abi- 
athar by  our  I^)rd,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who 


b  *  See  addition,  infra. 
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persuaded  his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
bread,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abi- 
athar's  (Lev.  xxiv.  !)),  and  given  by  him  with  his 
own  hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  our   Lord    doubtless   spoke    of  Abiathar    as 

177371,  "  the  priest,"    the  designation  applied  to 

Ahimelech  throughout  1  Sam.  xxi.,  and  equally 
applicable  to  Abiathar.  The  expression  apx^e- 
pevs  is  the  Greek  translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
accoimt  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Eleazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abia- 
thar was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest, 
but  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  these:  —  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his 
son  Abiathar  became  high-priest.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Zadok  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  and 
is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron,  in  company  with  Jehoiada,  "the  leader  of 
the  Aaronites."  From  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
first.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his 
accession  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Per- 
haps the  true  state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar 
was  the  first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but 
that  from  the  superior  strength  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar  (of  which  Zadok  was  head),  which  en- 
abled it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir 
of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the 
passages  being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok 
being  one  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar 
to  join  Adonijah's  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how,  first,  Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  fulfillment  of  God's  denunciation 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii. 
27  leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solomon 
thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  fulfill  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shiloh."     See  also  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Some  adhere  to  the  text,  without  resorting  to 
the  supposition  of  a  clerical  error.  It  is  deemed 
possible  that  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  were  heredi- 
tary names  in  the  family,  and  hence,  that  the 
father  and  the  son  could  have  borne  these  names 
respectively.  It  would  thus  be  accounted  for  that 
Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  20,  and  that  Ahimelech  is  called  the  son  of 
Abiathar  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  The  same  person 
consequently  could  be  meant  in  Mark  ii.  2G,  whether 
the  one  name  was  applied  to  him  or  the  other ;  and 
the  reason  why  the  father  is  mentioned  by  his  name 
Abiathar,  and  not  that  of  Ahimelech  may  be  that 
the  former  had  become,  historically,  more  familiar 
in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  friendship  be- 
tween Abiathar,  the  son,  and  David.  Another 
explanation  is,  that  Abiathar  was  for  some  un- 
known reason  acting  as  the  father's  vicar  at  the 
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time  of  this  transaction  with  David,  and  that  the 
citation  in  Mark  follows  a  tradition  of  that  fact, 
not  transmitted  in  the  O.  T.  history.  We  have 
other  instances  of  a  similar  recognition  of  events 
or  opinions  not  recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  to  which  the 
N.  T.  writers  refer  as  apparently  well  known  among 
the  Jews;  such  as  e.  g.  Abraham's  first  call  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Acts  vii.  3,  compared  with  Gen. 
xii.  1);  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  at  Sychem, 
(Acts  vii.  10);  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  agency 
of  angels  (Gal.  iii.  ID,  Heb.  ii.  2),  and  others. 
Lange's  note  on  Mark  ii.  20  (Blbelwerk,  ii.  28), 
deserves  to  be  read.  For  some  very  just  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture,  see 
Commentary  on  Mark  (p.  53),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander. H. 
A'BIB.     [Months.] 

ABFDAHand  ABFDA"  (SH^N  [father 
of  knowledge,  i.  e.  wise]  :  'A/3ei5<x,  ['A/3i8ct;  Alex. 
Afitpa,  A/3i8a:]  Ablda),  a  son  of  Midian  [and 
grandson  of  Abraham  through  his  wife  or  concubine 
KeturahJ  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chi-,  i.  33). 

E.  S.  P. 

AB'IDAN  O^W  [father  of  the  judge, 
Ges. ;  or  Ab,  i.  e.  God,  is  judge,  Fiirst]  :  'AfiiSdv, 
[Alex,  twice  AfietSaV-]  Abldan),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
11,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  [as  a  Christian  name  in  English  com- 
monly pronounced  Abi'el]  (/N'OSl  [father  of 
strength,  i.  e.  strong] :  'AjSt^A. :  Abiel).  1.  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfather  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's 
commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  gen- 
ealogy in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the 
father  of  Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted, 
but  the  correct  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is :  — 


Kish  Ner 

Saul  Abner 

2.  One  of  David's  30  "mighty  men"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-albon,.  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.     K.  W.  B. 

ABIE'ZER  ("IT^  "OS,  father  of  help:  'Afa- 
4(ep,  JleQ,  [Alex,  in  Josh.,  Ax««C6P:  Abiezer,] 
dumus  Abiezer).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  de- 
scendant of  Machir  and  Manasseh,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  leading  family  of  the  tribe  (Josh, 
xvii.  2,  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given  in 

the  contracted  form  of  ""ITl^N,  Jeezer).     In  the 

genealogies  of  Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  there- 
fore, the  family  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  when  first  met 
with  in  the  history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah, 
a  place  which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have 
been  on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south 
the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of 
the  battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  pp.  246-7;  Judg. 
vi.  34).     Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family 


a  *  A.  V.,  ed.  1611,  and  in  other  early  editions,  reads 
Abida  in  both  passages.  A. 
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were  at  the  lowest  —  "  my  '  thousand  '  is  '  the  poor 
one'  in  Manasseh  "  (vi.  15)  —  was  born  the  great 
judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  al- 
most royal  dignity  (Stanley,  p.  229)  and  to  achieve 
for  his  country  one  of  the  most  signal  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  their  whole  history.  [Gideon  ; 
Ophkah.]  The  name  occurs,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men  "  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  G. 

ABIEZRITE  0~lT3?n  "OS  [the  father  of 

help] :  ttuttip  rod  'EaSpi  in  Judg.  vi.;  'A/8i  'EaSpi 
in  Judg.  viii.;  Alex.  irar^p  Afliefyt,  it.  rov  U(pi, 
■k.  Afiiefyet'-  pater  j'amiliw  Ezri,  familia  Ezri). 
[Joash,  the  lather  of  Gibeon,  is  so  termed],  a  de- 
scendant of  Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called 
Jeezerite  (Num.  xxvi.  30).  The  Peshito-Syriac 
and  Targurn  both  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word 
"  Abi  "  as  an  appellative,  "  father  of,"  as  also  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate.  W.  A.  W. 

*  "  Abiezrites  "  (A.  V.)  in  Judg.  vi.  24,  and  viii. 
32,  stands  for  the  collective  "  Abiezrite,"  which 
does  not  occur  as  plural  hi  the  Hebrew.  H. 

ABIGAIL  [3  syl.,  Heb.  Abigail],  (V^S^, 

or  72P3W  [father  of  exultation,  or,  whose  father 
rejoices]:  'Afityala'-  Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep 
in  Carmel.  When  David's  messengers  were  slighted 
by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provisions, 
and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days 
after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  seq.), 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chileab  hi  2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.     For  Daniel  The- 

nius  proposes  to  read  ^',  v"-T,  suggested  to  him  by 
the  LXX.  AaKovia  (Then.  Exey.  Handb.  ad  foe.  I. 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Ish- 
maelite, and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's 
mother,  and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  ot 
Jether)  an  Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  a  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcrib- 
er's eiTor.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording 
this  circumstance;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's 
sister  marrying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  men- 
tion (Thenius,  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  1.  c). 

E.  W.  B. 

ABIHA'IL  (VjT2St  [father  of  might,  i.  e. 

mighty]:  'Afltxa'^'-  \Abihail;  in  Num.,]  Abi- 
haiel).  1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical 
family  of  Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num. 
iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

3.  ['A/Sixaia;  Aid. 'Aj8«x«^ !  Comp.  'Aj8ir?A-] 
Son  of  Huri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  She  is 
called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a  descendant,  of  Eliab,  the 
elder  brother  of  David. 

5.  [' AfuvaSdp ;  Comp.  'AjSixafA..]  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 


a  *  "Mother"  must  be  an  inadvertence  here  for 
"  father  of  Amasa."  The  correction  Ishmaelite  for  Is- 
raelite is  suggested  in  the  margin  in  later  editions  of 
the  A.  V.  H. 


ABIJAH 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  in  some 
MSS.  Vn'OS  CA/Bixafa,  [Aid.  Alex.  'Afayaia, 
Comp.  A/3njA,]  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'Afiiyaia,  [Alex. 
A/3ia<aA,  Comp.  'A/8ix°"A,]  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which 

Gesenius  conjectures  to  be  a  corruption   of  "ON 

7^n,  but  which  Simonis  derives  froni  a  root  ^H, 
and  interprets  "  father  of  light,  or  splendor." 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI  HU  (bWriM  [He  (i.  e.  God)  is  faih- 
er] :  b  'ApiovS;  [Comp.  in  Num.  hi.  and  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  'Af$tov'-]  Abiu),  the  second  son  (Num.  iii. 
2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Nadab  and  70  elders 
of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Behig  together  with  Nadab  guilty 
of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord,  i.  e. 
not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12);  they  were 
both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  [Occurs  also  Ex.  xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1 ;  Num. 
iii.  4,  xxvi.  GO,  61 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.] 

It.  W.  B. 

ABI'HUD  (TfiT2t?.  [whose  father  is  Ju- 
dah;  or,  is  reiwirn]:  A/3iov8'-  Abitid),  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABIJAH     or     ABI'JAM.      1.     (rP2S, 

D*3S,  JirPSS,  will  of  Jehovah :  'A0ia,  'Afaov, 
LXX.:  'Afiius,  Joseph.:  Abiam,  Abia),  the  sun 
and  successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  31;  2 Chr.  xii.  10).  He  is  called  Abijah 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kinjfs:  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it,  and  their 
form,  'A&iov,  seems  taken  from  Abijahn,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  (Harm.  0.  T. 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kinus. 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abijah's  character 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jah  into  the  name 
of  a  bad  man.  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
(drunken),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Beth- 
aven,  house  of  naught.  (See  Stanley,  S.  tj-  P.  p. 
222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  kings  we  learn  that  Abi- 
jah endeavored  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that 
his  heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chron- 
icles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  the 


t>  *  In  such  combinations,  says  Fiirst  (Handwb. 
i.  319),  S*in,  he  himself,  refers  to  God,  as  expressive 
of  the  utmost  reverence,  like  hu  among  the  Persians, 
and  auros,  eKeii/os,  among  the  Greeks.  H. 
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associated  with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6, 
§  10,  xix.  5,  §  1,  xx.  7,  §  1;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §  5). 
Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  "Abel"  perhaps  denoting  "a 
grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  4,  a.]  The  name  thus 
derived  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated 
with  the  spot,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
called  Nebi  Habil,  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from  Da- 
mascus, and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Heliopolis  or 
Baalbec  (Itin.  Ant.  and  Tab.  Pent.). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighborhood  with  the  name  of  Lysanias 
both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  passages 
just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysanias," 
and  "the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly  men ■ 
tioned  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula.  We 
find  also  the  phrase  'Afi'iAa.  Auaaviov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to 
in  one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of  I  be  that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.     It  is 
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golden  calves,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites.  He  was 
successful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took  the 
cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain,  with  their 
dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said  that  his  army 
consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of  800,- 
000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  :  but  Ken- 
nicott  (The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
Considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  MSS.  are  fre- 
quently incorrect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives  reasons 
for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000, 
as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Ven- 
ice In  1480,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Jose- 
phus; while  there  is  perhaps  some  reasbn  to  think 
that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  original  Greek 
text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chron- 
icles of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that 
after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that  he 
was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather 
Solomon,  fell,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
into  wickedness,  as  described  in  Kings.  Both  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  he  reigned  three  years.  His 
mother  was  called  either  Maachah  or  Michaiah, 
which  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Absalom  or  Abishalom 


(again  the  same  name ) 

Uriel  of  Gibeah.     But  it  is  so  common  for  the 

word  i" 13,  daughter,  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 

granddaughter  or  descendant,  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Absalom's 
daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah  was  daughter  of 
Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom.  Abijah 
therefore  was  descended  from  David,  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side.  According  to  Ewald's 
chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  accession  was  b.  c. 
968;  Clinton  places  it  in  b.  c.  959.  The  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Abijah. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiah  hi 
our  version  ('A/3ia,  LXX.).  [Abia,  Abiah, 
No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  •  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
foimd  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just 
after  Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to 
seek  help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.    (1 K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10; 
2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia, 
belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  4,  17).  A. 

ABFJAM.     [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

AB'ILA.     [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE  {'APiX-nv-li,  Luke  iii.  1),  a  tetrar- 
chy of  which  Abila  was  the  capital.  This  Abila 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peraea,  and 
other  Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  dis- 
trict fertilized  by  the  river  Barada.     It  is  distinctly 


true  that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  as  ruling  in  the  same  neighborhood 
(Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  3,  xv.  4,  §  1 ;  B.  ./.  1,  13,  §  1;  also 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32):  and  from  the  close  connection 
of  this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §  3,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §  2)  it  is 
probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory,  and 
that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as  many 
writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is  to 
be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke 
but  with  the  earlier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name 
ruled  over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  (See  Wieseler,  Chro- 
nologische  Synapse  der  vler  Evangelien,  pp.  174- 
183.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years 
by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Suk  Wady  Barada,  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  Avaraviov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent 
traveller.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Roman  road  (first  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were 
first  published  by  Letronne  (Journal  des  Savans, 
1827),  and  afterwards  by  Orelli  (Inscr.  Lat.  4997, 
4998 ).  One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at 
the  expense  of  the  Abileni ;  the  other  associates  the 
16th  Legion  with  the  place.  (See  Hogg  m  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851 ;  Porter, 
in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July, 
1853,  and  especially  his  Damascus,  i.  201-273; 
and  Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Res.  pp.  478-484.) 

J.  S.  H. 
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ABIMAEL  C?SD\a$  [father  of  MatX]: 

'Afii/xatA;  [Alex.  Afit/AeriA:]  Abimael),  a  descend- 
ant of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28 ;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  prob- 
ably [as  tbe  name  implies]  the  progenitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  Bochart  (Ptialeg,  ii.  24)  conjectures 
that  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  MaAi,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitae  (vi.  7,  p.  154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minaeans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia).     The  name  in  Arabic  would 

probably  be  written  JoLo   «jf.  E.  S.  P. 

ABIMELECH       [  Hebrew       Abimelech  ] 

(Tf^tt'ON,  father  of  the  king,  or  father-king  : 

' A@tfji.eAex  '■  Abimelech),  the  name  of  several  Phil- 
istine kings.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
a  common  title  of  their  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Cassar  and  Au- 
gustus among  the  Romans.  The  name  Father  of 
the  King,  or  Father  King,  corresponds  to  Padishah 
(Father  King),  the  title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
Atalih  (Father,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the 
Khans  of  Bucharia  (Gesen.  Thes.).  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attribute  much  his- 
torical value  to  the  inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behavior  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham,  the  youngest,  who  con- 
cealed himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  She- 
chemites,  through  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from 
this  narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When 
Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech  was  made  king,  he 
addressed  to  the  Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  1,  seq. ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  7,  §  2),  which  may  be  compared  with  the  well- 
known  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
After  he  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  rebelled.  He  was  absent  at  the  time, 
but  he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  Thebez,  but  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment 
of  a  mill-stone  a  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 


a  *  The  expression  used  in  relation  to  this  in  A.  V. 
(ed.  1611),  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  is  "all  to  brake  his 
scull,"  i.  e.  "broke  completely,"  or  "all  to  pieces." 
In  many  later  editions  "  brake  "  has  been  changed  to 
"  break,"  giving  the  false  meaning  "  and  all  this  in 
order  to  break."  "All  to"  has  been  explained  and 
written  by  some  as  a  compound  adverb,  "  all-to  "  = 
"  altogether  "  (see  Robinson  in  Bibl.   Sacra,  vi.  608), 
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should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bid  his 
armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse  of 
Jotham. 

4.  ['Axi/ueAex;  FA.  AXet^^X^  Aid.  A^- 
cAex'-  Achimelech.]  Son  of  Abiathar  the  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16), 
called  Ahimelech  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  [Ahime- 
lech.] R.  W.  B. 

*  The  reading  Ahimelech  in  1  Chr.  is  supported 
by  about  12  MSS.,  and  by  the  principal  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  well 
as  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate.  See  De  Rossi,  Var. 
Led.  iv.  182.  A. 

*  5.  Ps.  xxxiv.  title.     [Ahimelech  2.]      A. 

ABIN'ADAB  (^^SM  [a  father  noble  or 
princely]:  'A/Aivatidfi;  [Comp.  often  'Af3ivaSdf3:] 
Abinadab).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjea- 
rim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  [2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;]  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  Second  son  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his 
war  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii. 
13;  [IChr.  ii.  13]). 

3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  broth- 
ers at  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam- 
xxxi.  2;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  x.  2]). 

4.  Father  of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  ef  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  11).  R.  W.  B. 

AB'INER  (1.^2^:  >Afevvhp\  Alex.  'A/8- 
aivhp  [rather,  A&evnp]:  Abner).  This  form  of 
the  name  Abner  is  given  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50.     It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABINOAM    [Heb.   Abino'am]      (Dps2S 

[a  father  gracious]  :  'Afitvee/jt. ;  [Aid.  Comp.  some- 
times 'Afitvoe/x:]  Abinvem),  the  father  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  6,  12;  v.  1,  12).  R.  W.  B. 

ABIRAM  (nn"OSi  [father  exalted]:  'A£- 
apdiv  '•  Abiron).  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
wiio  with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Korah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  see 
Korah.] 

2.  ['Afitpc&V,  Alex.  Afieipaiv:  Abiram.]  Eld- 
est son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  who  died  when  his 
father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi. 
34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).  R.  W.  B. 

ABFRON  ('Afictpcei/  •■  Abiron).  Abiram 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

ABISE'I  (Abisei).  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 


but  this  view  is  now  regarded  hy  the  hest  scholars  as 
erroneous.  In  early  English,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
was  in  common  use  as  an  intensive  prefix  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  somewhat  like  be  in  modern  English, 
but  stronger.     Thus, 

"He  to-brac  the  ston,  and  ther  flowiden  watris." 
Wychffe,  Ps.  civ.  41. 

"  Mote  thi  wicked  necke  be  to-broke  !  " 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  5859. 

We  have  it  in  Shakespeare's  "  to-pinch  the  unclean 
knight  "  (Merry  Wives,  iv.  4),  and  perhaps  the  latest 
example  in  Milton's  "all  to-ruffled"  (Comus,  380). 
"  All  "  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  expression,  but 
is  not  essential.  See  Boucher's  Glossary,  art.  All, 
and  Taylor's  note  :  the  Glossary  to  Forshall  and  Mad- 
den's  ed.  of  Wyeliffe's  Bible  ;  Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  pp.  21,  22  ;  and  especially  Corson's 
Thesaurus  of  Archaic  English,  art.  TO-.  A. 


ABISHAG 

ABTSHAG  (Jtt^SN  [father  i.  e.  author 
»f  error,  misdeed,  and  hence  said  of  man  or  wom- 
an;"] 'Afitffay'-  Abisag),  a  beautiful  Shnnammite, 
taken  into  David's  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his 
extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David's 
death  Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba,  the  queen- 
mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in 
marriage;  but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
jah his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  seq.).     [Adcxnijah.] 

P.  W.  B. 

ABISHAI  »  [3  syl.]  Ott^  [and  ^2N, 
father  of  a  gift,  Ges.;  or  Father,' i.  8.  God,  who 
exists,  Fiirst] :  'A/3ecrero  [also  'A&ecrd,  'A/Dura, 
etc.]  and  'Afiurai :  Abisai),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to 
his  seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Long  before  Joab  appears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  David.  He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
dignantly restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
carrying  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  head  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  G-9). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and 
Asahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  Asahel 
fell  by  Abner' s  hand:  at  sunset  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with  revenge 
in  their  hearts  inarched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's  hand  struck  the 
deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  "  Joab  and  Abishai  killed  Ab- 
ner "  (2  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Abner.]  In  the  war 
against  Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  as 
second  in  command,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and 
drove  them  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while 
Joab  defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam. 
viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  lx.  title).  On  the  out- 
break of  Absalom  s  rebellion  and  the  consequent 
flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the  king; 
and  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  his  ancient 
spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp  of 
Saul,  when  he  offered  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shimei,  and  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  —  In  the  battle  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  Abishai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
armv  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab 


a  *  On  th«  origin  and  significance  of  the  Bible 
names,  see  the  article  (Amer.  ed.)  on  Names.         II. 

b  *  This  fuller  article  from  the  "  Concise  Diction- 
ary "  has  been  substituted  here  for  the  article  of  four- 
teen lines  in  the  larger  work.  H. 
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being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xx.  0,  10).  —  The  last  act  of  ser- 
vice which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  res- 
cue  of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  single-handed  against  three  hundred,  won 
for  him  a  place  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
20).  But  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  was  the  companion  of  David's 
wanderings  as  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

ABISH'ALOM  (C^tt^nS  [father  of 
peact]:  ' AjZecTo-aK&ix ■  Abessnlom),  father  of  Maa- 
ch;ih,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).     He  is  called  Absalom 

(Dl^rnS)  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27). 
The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  Ma- 
achah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

ABISHU'A  (V *W*2$  :  fAjSeffoW,  'A,8«r- 
ove,\  'Afiiffov'-  Abisue.  According  to  Simonis, 
patris  sahii ;  i.  q.  SaxrnraTpos,  and  ~2.unra.Tpos. 
According  to  Fiirst,  father  or  lord  of  happiness. 
Pater  salutis,  Gesen.).  1.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the 
tribe  ©f  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 

2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  hi  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,5,50,51;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5). 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  execu- 
ted the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phine- 
has, and  was  succeeded  by  Eli;  his  descendants, 
till  Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
(iSiaiTevo-avTes)-  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
'Icearinos-     Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

A.  C.  H. 

AB'ISHTJR  ("fl2J'»3M  [father  of  the  wall 
or  upright]  'A/3«roup:  Abisur),  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ISUM  ('Afiurai;  Alex.  A/3icrovai. ;  [Aid. 
'A/Hio-ov/a]  :  Abisue).  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).     Called  also  Abisei. 

W.  A.  W. 

AB'ITAL  (bD^S  [whose  father  is  dew  or 
protection]  :  'AfiiTaX;  AbiUd),  one  of  David's  wives 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

ABITUB  U^DN  [father  of  goodness] : 
'AfiiTcoA;  [Alex.  A/3n-<u>/3] :  Abitub),  son  of  Shaha- 
raim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

ABI'UD  ('AjSiovS:  Abivd).  Descendant  of 
Zorobabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt. 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identities  him  with  Ho- 
daiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  JuDA  (Luke  iii.  26), 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABLUTION.     [Puiufi  cation.] 

ABNER  ("02K,  once  ~1.^2_S,  father   of 

light :  A&evvi)p  j  [Alex,  often  Afievnp  or  A&aivrip] : 
Abner).  1.  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36)  the  father  of  Saul.  Abner, 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
51).  He  was  the  person  who  conducted  David  into 
Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57); 
and  afterwards  accompanied  his  master  when  he 
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sought  David's  life  at  Ilachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  From  I  this  there  was  indeed  some  pretext,  inasmucu  as  it 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the !  was  thought  dishonorable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importance  as  the  j  mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai 
main-stay  of  bis  family.  It  would  seem  that,  im-  |  were  in  this  case  the  revengers  of  blood  (Num. 
mediately  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gil-  xxxv.  19), but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed 
boa,  1  >a\ id  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron, '  the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This  murder  caused 
the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of  I  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indignation  to  David;  but 
the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  as  the  assassins  were  too  powerful  to  be  punished, 
Philistines,  and   that  five  years  passed  before  any    he  contented  himself  with  showing  every  public  to- 


native  prince  ventured  to  oppose  bis  claims  to  then- 
power.  During  that  time  the  Israelites  were  grad- 
ually recovering  (heir  territory,  and  at  length  Ab- 
ner proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishbo- 
sheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim, 
beyond  Jordan  — at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of 
security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all  serious 
apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have  soon 
passed  away  —  and  Ishbosheth  was  generally  recog- 
nized except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the  order  of 
events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10,  where 
Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel  for 
two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that  Da- 
vid was  king  of  Judah  for  seven;  and  it  is  con- 
finned  l>;  vers.  S,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message 
of  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying 
Saul   and  his  suns  implies  that,  no  prince  (if  Saul's 

house  had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  thai  Da- 
vid hoped  that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Israel;  while  the  exhortation  "  to  be 
valiant  "  probably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the 
Philistines,  who  placed  the  only  apparent  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  his  recognition.  War  soon 
broke  out  between  the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "very 
sore  battle"  was  fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men 
of  Israel  under  Aimer,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under 
Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  1G). 
When  the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's 


ken  of  respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  following  the 
bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  oxer  the 
slain,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Ewald  (Dichltsr 
(As  Alien  Btmdea,  i.  99s — 

As  a  villain  dies,  ought  Aimer  to  die  ? 
Thy  hands,  not  fettered  ; 
Tin  feet,  not  bound  with  chains  ; 
As  one  falls  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou  ! 

—  i.  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains"  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry, xxii.     (J.  E.  I,,  C. 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Henjamites  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21):  probably  the  same 
as  Ai'.nkk  1.  \Y.  A.  W. 

ABOMINATION   OF  DESOLATION 

(to  /38f\uyfia  rrjs  ipr]fi<bffeajs,  Matt.  xxiv.  15), 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference 
to    Dan.   ix.   27,  xi.   31,    xii.    11.      The   Hebrew 

words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  E^^jvir, 
dlQttft?,  DOfcfo  VWU,  and  UI2W  V^K-;: 
the  LXX.  translate  the  first  word  uniformly  /35j'- 
Auy/xa,  and  the  second  iprifxwfftosv  (ix-  27)  and 
fpriH&fffws  (xi.  31,  xii.  11):  many  MSS.  however 


voungest  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been    have  T)<pavifffitvov  in  xi.  31.     The  meaning  of  the 


•'as  light  of  foot  aa  a  wild  roe."  pursued  Aimer. 
and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so 
that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him. 
After  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  im- 
prudence of  Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
and  generalship  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the 
only  support  of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had 
married  Kizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  Armais,  who,  while  left 
viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  absence  of  the  king  his 
brother,  '-used  violence  to  the  queen  and  concu- 
bines, and  put  on  the  diadem,  and  set  up  to  oppose 
his  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted  by  Joseph,  c.  ApUM, 
i.  15).  (  f.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  XX.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13- 
25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  Herod,  iii. 
68.  [Absalom;  Adonijah.]  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  though  Abner  might 
seem  to  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and 
he  even  ventured  to  reproach  him  with  it.  Abner, 
incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an  indignant  reply, 
opened  negotiations  with  David,  by  whom  lie  was 
most  favorably  received  at  Hebron.  He  then  un- 
dertook to  procure  his  recognition  throughout  Is- 
rael; but  after  leaving  his  court  for  the  purpose  was 
enticed  back  by  Joab,  and  treacherously  murdered 
by  him  and  his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  partly  no  doubt,  as  Joab  showed  afterwards  in 
the  ease  of  AMASA,  from  fear  lest  so  distinguished 
a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a  place 
in  David's  favor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  I,  §  5),  but  os- 
tensibly in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel.     For 


first  of  these  words  is  clear:  V^i^'  expresses  any 
religions  impurity,  and  in  the  plural  number  espe- 
cially idols,  Suidas  defines  /3S(\uyfj.a  as  used  by 
the  Jews  irav  tlBcuKoy  k<x\  irav  inrvwoofia  av- 
Opwirov.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (2  K. 
xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy 
on  their  part;  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  appear 
to  have  understood  it,  according  to  the  traditional 
feeling  referred  to  by  Josephus  (B.  ./.  iv.  fi,  §  3), 
that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  iav  xe*Pes 
oiKe'iai  irpoixtavaxri  rb  re/xevos.  W  ith  regard  to 
the  second  word  CT2t£?,  which  has  been  variously 
translated  of  desolation,  of  the  desoltUor,  that  /i*/<m- 
isketh  (Marginal  transl.  xi.  31,  xii.  11),  it  is  a  par- 
ticiple used  substantively  and  placed  in  immediate 
apposition  with  the  previous  noun,  qualifying  it 
with  an  adjective  sense  astonishing,  horribh  (< iesen. 

s.  v.  EDI?),  and  thus  the  whole  expression  signi- 
fies a  horrible  abomination.  What  the  olject  re- 
ferred to  was,  is  a  matter  of  doubt:  it  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel 
the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  was  to  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
Jews  considered  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  erected  an 
idolatrous  altar  (I3w(x6s,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4) 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon: 
this  altar  is  described  as  pStKvyfxa  ttjs  iprifubaews 
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(1  Mace.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy,  however,  re- 
ferred ultimately  (as  Josephus  himself  perceived, 
Ant.  x.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  and  consequently  the  /3b~f\vy/Aa  must 
describe  some  occurrence  connected  with  that  event. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
fSSeAvy/jLa,  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  tail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  prob- 
able that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
the  abomination  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin."     (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  7.)        W.  L.  B. 

A'BRAHAM  (Cnn^S.  father  of  a  multi- 
tude :  'Afipadfi :  Abraham :  originally  ABRAM, 
D~QS,  father  of  elevation :  "APpa/u.:  Abram), 
the  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran ; 
and  the  progenitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
but  of  several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  re- 
corded to  us  with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the 
very  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is, 
in  which  all  authority  is  paternal,  derived  ulti- 
mately from  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  religion, 
imperfect  as  yet  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based 
entirely  on  that  same  Fatherly  relation  of  God  to 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is 
to  the  worship  of  tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of 
the  tribe;  traces  of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarchs  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History 
itself;  and  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex. 
vi.  3)  plainly  teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to 
them.  But  yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
"  Almighty  God  "  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv. 
•  11),  and  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xviii. 
25),  the  knowledge  of  His  intercourse  with  kings 
of  other  tribes  (Gen.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment 
on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
promise  which  extended  to  "all  nations")  must 
.  have  raised  the  patriarchal  religion  far  above  this 
narrow  idea  of  God,  and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least, 
of  future  exaltation.  The  character  of  Abraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  nomad  pastoral  life ;  free,  simple,  and 
manly;  full  of  hospitality  and  family  affection; 
truthful  to  all  such  as  were  bound  to  hiin  by  their 
ties,  though  not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft  to 
those  considered  as  aliens ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a 
professed  warrior,  or  one  who  lived  by  plunder ;  free 
and  childlike  in  religion,  and  gradually  educated 
by  God's  hand  to  a  continually  deepening  sense  of 
its  all-absorbing  claims.  It  stands  remarkably 
contrasted  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Cov- 
enant in  his  life;  it^is  the  history  of.  the  man  him- 
self rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his  life; 
and.  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii.  10- 
20,  xiv.,  xx.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his  re- 
lation with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them  he  may 
only  have  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier  Chal- 
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daean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the  more 
luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by  plun- 
der as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the  North 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that  his  pas- 
sage into  Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause 
of  a  greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that  he 
may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  y.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  409-413). 

The  traditions  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  writings, 
exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  mak- 
ing him  the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chal- 
deans, and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the 
Egyptians.  He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mascus,'' as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  §  2;  see  Gen. 
xv.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Mohamme- 
dan, relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son  "  Is- 
mail "  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But  in  great  meas- 
ure they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  it- 
self borrowed  from  the  O.  T.  and  from  the  Rab- 
binical traditions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  story  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols 
(see  Jud.  v.  0-8)  which  Terah  not  only  woi'shipped 
(as  declared  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufac- 
tured, and  having  been  east  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow. 
The  legend  is  generally  traced  to    the  word    Ur 

("ft""),  Abraham's  birth-place,  which  has  also  the 
sense  of  "light"  or  "fire."  But  the  name  of 
Abraham  appears  to  be  commonly  remembered  in 
tradition  through  a  very  large  portion  of  Asia,  and 
the  title  "  el-Khalil,"  "the  Friend"  (of  God)  (see 
2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by 
which  he  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations  of  God,  which  he  received  — 

(1.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother  —  since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram,c  married  his 
daughter  —  was  dead  already;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died;  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.''    His  promise 


«  *  Lange's  note  (Bibelwerk,  i.  342),  especially  as 
enlarged  by  Dr.  Schaft  (Com.  on  Matt.  p.  424),  enu- 
merates the  principal  explanations  of  this  difficult  ex- 
pression. H. 


b  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  favorite  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Augustus.  The  quotation  is  probably 
from  an  Universal  History,  said  to  hive  contained  114 
books. 

c  «  Isoah  '•  (in  Gen.  xi.  29)  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
his  '■'  sister  "  is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  for  see.  xiv. 
16,  where  Lot  is  called  his  ct  brother." 

d  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  26) ;  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xi.  32 ; 
and  that  Abram  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  ll.nan  : 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
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was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spir- 
itual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  shoidd  become  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion ;  the  spiritual,  that  in  him  "  shoidd  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jao  ih 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Siehem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inher- 
itance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God  "  The  Canaanite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  the  land,''  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Ac- 
cordingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in 
the  strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  woidd 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practiced  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
afterwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  l'haraoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was. 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now;  that  he  shoidd  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind  which  is  true  in 
word  and  false  in  effect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character: 
but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in 
an  ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Ilyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt],  then, 
since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in  their 
war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  recom- 
mendation to  the  favor  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  settle  at  once; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  ••  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  Prov- 
idential preparation  for  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
opening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land 
of  Beersheba.  This  very  position,  so  different  from 
the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer,  which 

from  Haran  in  his  father's  lifetime.     Various  explan-        a  '0  jrepaTrjs,  LXX.     If  this  sense  of  the  word  be 
ations   have   been   given   of  this  difficulty ;  the  most    taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.     In  any 
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follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  •'  Abram  the 
Hebrew,"  a  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document. 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
Ionia),  Ellasar  (Assyria?),  Elam  (Persia),  &C.;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  vassalage 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chief's,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  sin  > 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  wdiich,he  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverecce 
to  Melehizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizkdkk]. 

(II.)  The  second  period  of  Abram's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one.  already  in  course  of  fulfillment.  It  first 
announced  to  him  that  a  child  of  his  own  should 
inherit  the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
the  "  stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  unlike  the 
other,  appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and 
therefore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  faith  is 
specially  noted,  as  accepted  and  "counted  for  right- 
eousness." Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new- 
position,  for  not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as 
to  the  captivity  of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of 
their  deliverance,  and  their  conquest  of  the  land, 
"  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full."  but 
after  his  solemn  burnt-offering  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  God  in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign, 
and  he  enter*  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen. 
xv.  18).  This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with 
Noah  (Gen.  ix.  9-17),  is  one  of  free  promise  from 
God,  faith  only  in  that  promise  being  required  from 
man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 
i  as  a  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
seed),  and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram's  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  "everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This'  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  to 
"  Sarah,"  b  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 


probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  when  he  begat  his  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  [Chronology]. 


case,  the  name  is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by  for- 
eigners, or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in  speak- 
ing to  foreigners :  see  Hebrew. 

b  The  original  name  "^tH  is  uncertain  in  deriva- 
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ance  and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  minis- 
ters of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities."  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  y.  xv.  12),  and  with  those  of  later  times 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c).  And 
corresponding  with  this  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recalls 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "Friend"  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the 
repetition  of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  plmost  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
from  Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  if  there  had  'been  the  idea  in  his  mind  that 
all  arms  may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it 
is  assumed,  have  no  "fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of 
tight.  If  so,  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dig- 
nity and  its  clear  recognition  of  a  God  of  justice, 
must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame,  and  taught 
him  that  others  also  were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
near  the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he 
needed  room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and 
his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfills  the  first  great  promise  of  God ;  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  object.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal. 
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tion  and  meaning.  Gesenius  renders  it  "  nobility," 
from  the  same  root  as  "  Sarah  "  ;  Ewald  by  "  quarrel- 
some "  (from  the  root  mtI7.  in  sense  of  "  to  fight "). 

The  name  Sarah,  n~lW.  is  certainly  "princess.'' 

a  Tradition  still  points  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak,  which 
still  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  residence  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  tr  the  oaks  of  Mamre,''  errone- 
ously translated  in  A.  V.  '■'  the  plain  "  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xviii.  1);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  longer  remains  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
still  called  "Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  it  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  ed. 
1856;  Stanley,  &  §■  P.  p.  113.) 


vi.  21—31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  unfclt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the  .sense 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  carried 
out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §  2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  God'.s  promise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sa- 
credness  had  been  enforced  by  God's  special  com- 
mand (Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of 
a  father.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith, 
that  "  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  the 
dead"  (Heb.  xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had 
promised  to  be  the  "  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  he  was  not  "  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living."  * 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 
same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  "  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed  "  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  lelt  to  be  far 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  preeminently  to  this  epoch  the  de- 
claration, that  Abraham  "  saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad  "  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Kebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arba, 
i.  e.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peacefid  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect,  paid  to  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  .p.  101).     [Hebron.] 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abra- 
ham having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man  ; 
but  his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  must  have  remained  to  him.  and  Isaac's 


ft  The  scene   of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our 
present  text,  and  to  Josephus,  the  land  of  «  Moriah," 

or  ns~V)E,  chosen  by  Jehovah,  Ges.  (romp,  the  name 
«  Jehovah-Jireh  ").  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
'■  Moreh,"  iTVlO  ;  the  L.XX.  render  the  word  here  by 
TTji/  iti/n)\i)V,  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
«  Moreh  "  in  xii.  6,  whereas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
"  Moriah  "  by  'Afuopia :  they  therefore  probably  read 
"  Moreh  "  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Beersheb.i  suits  Moreh  better  (see  Stanley's  S.  £ 
P.  p.  251) ;  other  considerations  seem  in  favor  of  Mo- 
riah.     [MOBLill.] 
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marriage  having  taken  bis  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,  lest 
they  should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case 
what  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
mael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  bis 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishrnael,  united 
to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  the  side 
of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishrnael;  (3) 
the  "  children  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Midian- 
ites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate  tribes), 
the  nations  of  Amnion  and  Moab  (see  these  names); 
and  through  their  various  branches  his  name  is 
known  all  over  Asia.  A.  B. 

*  On  Abraham,  see  particularly  Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  409-439,  2e  Aufl. ;  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  A.  Bundes, 
2e  Aufl..  i.  160-215;  and  Stanley,  Led.  on  the 
Bist.  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Part  I.,  Lect.  i.,  ii. 
The  Jewish  legends  respecting  him  have  been  col- 
lected by  Beer,  Libtr  Abrahams  nach  Auffasswng 
dec  fiidisclien  Sage,  Leipz.  1859  ;  see  also  Eisen- 
menger*s  Entdecktes  J  udenthum.  A. 

ABRAHAMS  BOSOM.  During  the  Ro- 
man occupation  of  Judaea,  at  least,  the  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meals  was  customary  among 
the  .lews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  left 
arm.  his  neighbor  next  below  him  would  naturally 
be  described  as  lying  in  his  bosom;  and  such  a  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  house  was 
one  of  especial  honor,  and  only  occupied  by  his 
nearest  friends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  denote  a  condition  after  death 
of  perfect  happiness  and  rest,  and  a  position  of 
friendship  and  nearness  to  the  great  founder  of 
their  race,  when  they  shall  he  down  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise,  "with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt.  viii.  11).  That  the  expression  was  in  use 
among  the  Jews  is  shown  by  Lightfoot  {Hoc.  Heb. 
in  J. in-,  xvi.  22),  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud  (Kiddushin,  fol.  72),  which,  according  to 
bis  interpretation,  represents  Levi  as  saying  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  Kabbi  Judah,  "to-day  ha 
dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bosom."  The  future  bless- 
edness of  the  just  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  banquet,  "  the  banquet  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
or  Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  Hoc.  Heb.  in  Matt 
viii.  11.     [Lazarus.]  W.  A.  W". 

A'BRAM.     [Abraham.] 

ABRONAH     (nr"!3V     [passar/e],     from 

"13V,  to  cross  over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
Ezion-geber,  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the 
name  may  possibly  retain  the  trace  of  a  ford  across 
the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  fat  the  A.  V.  it  is 
given  as  Ebronah  CE&pooi/d:  [Vat.  Se/Spcova:]  He- 
brona)  (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  35).  G. 

ABRO'NAS  ('A/Spai/as;  [Comp.  'Ap&wvai; 
Aid.  'Apfiovai:  Mambre]),  a  torrent  (xel/iaopos), 
apparently  near  Cilicia  [Judg.  ii.  24  compared  with 
25]:  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be  the  Xnhr  Abraim, 
or  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the 
Lel>anon  at  Afka,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Jebett 
(Byblos).     It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  (Mo- 
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vers,  Bonner  Zeiis.  xiii.  18)  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "THSn  "Q?  =  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates), which  has  just  before  been  mentioned;  a 
corruption  not  more  inconceivable  than  many  which 
actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The  A.  Y.  has  Ak- 
BONAi'(Jud.  ii.  24).  G. 

AB'SALOM  (D'lbttQM,  father  of  peace: 

'Afiecro-aAcbfi  '■  Absalom),  third  son  of  David  by 
Maachah,  daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a 
Syrian  district  adjoining  the  in  nth-eastern  frontier 
of  the  Holy  Land  near  the  Lake  of  Murom.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  after  David  had  committed 
the  great  crime  which  by  its  consequences  embit- 
tered his  old  age,  and  then  appears  as  the  instru- 
ment by  wiiorn  was  fulfilled  God's  threat  against  the 
sinful  king,  that  "  evil  should  be  raised  up  against 
him  out  of  his  own  house,  and  that  Lis  neighl  or 
should  he  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun." 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its 
ordinary  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  ease  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  su_ 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  rais- 
ing up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamar.  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  sen  by  Ahinoam. 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first-born,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  kcu 
ovk  iAvirriae  to  Trvevfia  ' '  hjxu&iv  tov  v'lov  avrou, 
oti  r)yd.Tra  avr6v,  bri  irpwrOTOKos  abrov  9tv,  which 
are  found  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  lull  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  ('anaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  or- 
dered his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled 
for  safety  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Geshur, 
where  he  remained  tin-  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sorrows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favorite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos  I  to  en- 
treat the  king's  interference  in  a  supposititious 
similar  to  Absalom's.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  Hood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man.  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  five  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his  ex- 
clusion from  court  interfered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  favor,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  bis  servants  to  burn  a 
field  of  corn  near  his  own.  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).     There- 
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upon  Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage 
froui  his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from 
whom  he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Ab- 
salom now  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion, 
urged  to  it  partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness, 
partly  perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba's  child 
should  supplant  him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his 
mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being 
now  David's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  second  son  Chilean  was  dead,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It 
is  harder  to  account  for  his  temporary  success,  and 
the  imminent  danger  which  befell  so  powerful  a  gov- 
ernment as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Uathsheba 
had  probably  weakened  David's  moral  and  religious 
hold  upon  the  people ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may 
have  become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints, 
and  that  personal  administration  of  justice  which 
was  one  of  an  eastern  king's  chief  duties.  For  Ab- 
salom tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  pop- 
ularity, standing  in  the  gate,  conversing  with  every 
suitor,  lamenting  the  difficulty  which  he  would  find 
in  getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissing;  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance." He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xv.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  x.  23).  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offense  at  David's 
government,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  preeminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  ride  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Ainasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  Hut 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  forty 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  four 
(.the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortietb  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  and  Ewald,  Gesckichte,  iii.  217). 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts  " 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je 
rusalem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  Iv.  ii.  13  ft'.,  and  of  Siuerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfillment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor. 
went  home  to  Giloh  and  committed  suicide.  At 
last,  after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  .Ionian  to  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  force,  whereas  had  Ahithophel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  (Comm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4,  or  perhaps  from 
the  coimection  of  Ephraim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  8.  and  J',  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Here  he  was 
dispatched  by  Joab,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death,  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  son  Absalom!  would  God  1  had  died  for 
thee!  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!  He  was 
buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof 
of  bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  20)."  The  sacred 
historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  burial  with  the 
tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in  the  King's  dal 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he 
had  lost  (comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and 
where  he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  re- 
mains should  be  laid.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tom!)  of  Absalom ;  but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb  at  all. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  CABto-ffdXwfjios;   [Comp.  Alex. 
' A\pd\w/xos'   and  so   Sin.  1  M.  xiii.:]    Absolomvs, 

a  *  The  same  custom  of  heaping  up  stones  as  a 
mark  of  detestation  and  ignominy  over  the  graves  of 
perpetrators  of  crimes,  is  still  observed  in  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.  For  illustrations  of  this,  fee  Thomson's 
Lan/I  ami  Bnok,  ii.  234,  and  Bonar's  Mission  of  En- 
|  tptiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  318.  H 
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Absalomus),  the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  xi. 
70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11). 

B.  F.  W. 
AB'SALON  {'AfieaaaAcA/j.4-    Abesalom).     An 
ambassador  with  John   from  the  Jews  to  Lysias, 
chief  governor   of    Ccele-Syria    and   Phoenice    (2 
Maec.  xi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ABU'BUS  ('AySoi/jSor:  Abobus).  Father  of 
Ptolemeus,  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  son-in-law  to  Simon  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
11,  15).  W.  A.  W. 

*  ABYSS.     [Dkep,  the.]  H. 

AC'ATAN  ('A/caTcd/:  Eccetan).  Hakkatan 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AC'CAD  (T3N  [fortress  according  to  Fiirst] : 
'ApxdS :  Achad),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  —  the  others  being  Babel,  Erech,  and  Cal- 
neh  —  which  were  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom (Gen.  x.  10).  A  great  many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  as  to  its  identification :  —  1.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the 
river  Argades,  mentioned  by  iElian  as  in  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Sittacene  beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been 
put  forward  (Bochart,  Phal.  iv.  17).  But  this  is 
too  far  east.  2.  Sacada,  a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy 
to  have  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great 
Zab)  with  the  Tigris,  below  Nineveh  (Leclerc,  in 
Winer).  3.  A  district  "  north  of  Babylon  "  called 
'AiocfiTri  (Knobel,  Genesis,  p.  108).  4.  And  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  name  this 
has  the  greatest  show  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  Nisi- 
bis,  a  city  on  the  Khabour  river  still  retaining  its 
name  (Nisibin),  and  situated  at  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,  and 
midway  between  it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  ( Onomasticon,  Achad),  that  it 
w  as  the  belief  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  (Hebrati  dicunt) 
that  Nisibis  was  Accad ;  a  belief  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseu- 

do-jonathan  (T^2s!i2),   and   of   Ephraem    Syrns; 

and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ni- 
sibis  was  Acar  (Rosenmuller,  ii.  23),  which  is  the 
word  given  in  the  early  Peshito  version  i-O),  and 

also  occurring  in  three  MSS.  of  the  Onomasticon 
of  Jerome.  (See  the  note  to  "Achad"  in  the 
edition  of  Jerome,  Yen.  17G7,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches  is,  that  "Akkad"  was  the 
name  of  the  "  great  primitive  Hamite  race  who  in- 
habited Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,''  who 
originated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language 
was  "  the  great  parent  stock  from  which  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the 
vernacular  title  of  Ararat."  (Rawlinson,  in  Herod- 
otus, i.  319,  note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Kinzi  Akkad  (ibid.  p.  447).     G. 

AC'CARON.     [Ekkon.] 

ACCHO  OVSV,  hot  sand  (?):  *A/cXa>,  "A/crj, 
Strabo ;  the  Ptolemais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N. 
T.),  now  called  Acca,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans, 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port 
town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre.  It  was  situated  on  a  slightly  projecting 
headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  spacious 
bay  —  the  only  inlet  of  any  importance  along  the 
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whole  sea-board  of  Palestine  —  which  is  formed  by 
the  bold  promontory  of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho 
to  Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
otter  safe  harborage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close  upon 
the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  remarkable 
fertility  about  six  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the 
small  river  Belus  (Nahr  Namdn),  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  To  the  S.  E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  favorably  placed  in  command 
of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "  key  of  Pales- 
tine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31); 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17;  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
O.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  02),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judsea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemias  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mace.  v.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  otter  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais and  its  district  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  On  the  decay 
of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  Judaja  which  established  its  independence.  Al- 
exander Jannams  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy :  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12,  §  2;  13,  §  2;  16,  §  4).  Ultimately  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  con- 
structed a  military  road  along  the  coast,  from 
Berytus  to  Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title 
Colouia  Claudii  Cassaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul's  passage  from  Tyre  to  Ca?sarea  (Acts  xxi.  7). 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  town.  The  original  name  has  alone  sur- 
vived all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  been 
exposed.  W.  L.  B. 

AC'COS  ('AKK<bs;  [Alex.  A/cXa>s,  Field:]  Ja- 
cob), father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Eupolemus 
the  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabasus  to  Borne  (1 
Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.     [Koz.] 

ACEI/DAMA    ('A/ceASa^cl:    I^chm.    [and 
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Tisch.]  ([Sin.]  B)  'AKeKSap-dx '•  Haceldama);  Xu- 
oiov  dl/iaros,  "the  field  of  blood;"  (Chald.  *?)2C7 

WD"7!),  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  a  "field"  (-^wpiov)  near  Jerusalem  purchased 
by  Judas  with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the 
betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (Acts  i.  19).  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  8),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  "field  of  blood  "  (aypbs  a'tfiaros) 
was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with  the  30  pieces  of 
silver  after  they  had  been  east  down  by  Judas,  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality  being  well 
known  at  the  time  as  "the  field  of  the  Potter,"  " 
(rbv  aypbv  too  Kepa/xews)-  See  Alford's  notes  to 
Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tradition 
appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  pointed  out 
two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's  time 
(Onom.  Acheldama)  the  "ager  sanguinis"  was 
shown  "  ad  australem  6  plagam  ruontis  Sion."  Ar- 
culfus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "large  Jig-tree  where  Judas 
hanged  himself,"  certainly  in  a  different  place  from 
that  of  the  "small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the 
bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried"  (p.  5).  Saewulf 
(p.  42)  was  shown  Aceldama  "next"  to  Gethsem- 
ane,  "  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  near  the  sepulchres 
of  Simeon  and  Joseph"  (Jacob  and  Zacharias). 
In  the  "  Citez  de  Jherusalem"  (Rob.  ii.  500)  the 
place  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone 
arch,  apparently  inside  the  city,  and  giving  its 
name  to  a  street.  Sir  John  Maundeville  (p.  175) 
found  the  "e&fer-tree"  of  Judas  "fast  by"  the 
"image  of  Absalom;  "  but  the  Aceldama  "on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south." 
MaundrelTs  account  (p.  408-9)  agrees  with  this, 
and  so  does  the  large  map  of  Schultz,  on  which 
both  sites  are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains 
its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  "  (Stanley, 
8.  f  P.  pp.  105,  186 ;  and  Barclay's  Map,  1857, 
and  "City;'  &c.  pp.  75,  208). 

The  "  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Etude,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hill-side.  Its  modern  name  is  Hak  ed-dam/m.  It 
is  separated  by  no  enclosure;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  "  Champ  clu 
tang  ")  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  ruined  square  edifice  —  half  built,  half  excavated 
—  which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  in 
Ritter,  Pal.  p.  404),  was  in  MaundrelTs  time  (p. 
468)  in  use  as  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest 
conjectures  (Schultz,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  p.  207) 
propose  to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  12,  §  2).  It  was  believed  in  the  middle 
ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very 
rapidly  consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  p. 
187),  and  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
were  taken  away ;  amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Cru- 


«  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zecha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of 
the  Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Version  omits  the  name 
altogether. 

6  Eusebius,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
iv  popeiois.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
add  another  to  the  many  instances  existing  of  the 
ihange  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 
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saders  in  1218  for  their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and 
by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at  Home  (Rob.  i. 
355;  Raumer,  p.  270).  Besides  the  charnel-house 
above  mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hollows  in 
the  ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  The 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  chalk  is  always  favorable  to  the  rapid 
decay  of  animal  matter.  The  assertion  (Krafft,  p. 
193;  Ritter,  Pal.  p.  463)  that  a  pottery  still  exists 
near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  testimony.0  G. 

*  There  are  other  views  on  some  of  the  points 
embraced  in  this  article,  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  contradiction  said  to  exist  between 
Matt,  xxvii.  8  and  Acts  i.  19  is  justly  qualified 
in  the  Concise  Dictionary  as  "apparent,"  and 
hence  not  necessarily  actual.  The  difficulty  turns 
wholly  upon  a  single  word,  namely,  e/cr7;craTo, 
in  Acts  i.  18 ;  and  that  being  susceptible  of  a  two- 
fold sense,  we  are  at  liberty  certainly  to  choose 
the  one  which  agrees  with  Matthew's  statement, 
instead  of  the  one  conflicting  with  it.  Many  un- 
derstand iKT^ffaro  in  Acts  as  having  a  Hiphil  or 
causative  sense,  as  Greek  verbs,  especially  in  the 
middle  voice,  often  have  (Win.  N.  T.  GY.  §  38,  3 ; 
Scheuerl.  Syntax,  p.  298).  With  this  meaning, 
Luke  in  the  Acts  (or  Peter,  since  it  may  be  the 
latter's  remark,)  states  that  Judas  by  his  treachery 
gave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  "  the  potter's 
field ' ' ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  Matthew  states 
in  saying  that  the  priests  purchased  the  field,  since 
they  did  it  with  the  money  furnished  to  them  by 
the  traitor.  In  like  manner  we  read  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  Jesus  when  crucified  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Roman  soldiers ;  but  in  Acts  v.  30,  Peter  says 
to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Council :  —  "  Whom 
(Jesus)  ye  slew,  hanging  on  a  tree":''  which  all 
accept  as  meaning  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  the 
means  of  procuring  the  Saviour's  death.  For  other 
examples  of  this  causative  sense  of  verbs,  comp. 
Matt.  ii.  16,  xxvii.  60;  John  iv.  1;  Acts  vii.  21, 
xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  10 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16,  etc.  As 
explaining,  perhaps,  why  Peter  chose  this  concise 
mode  of  expression,  Fritzsche's  remark  may  be 
quoted:  —  The  man  (a  sort  of  acerba  irrisio) 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  his  crime,  but  only 
got  by  it  a  field  where  blood  was  paid  for  blood 
(Evan;/.  Matt.  p.  799).  Many  of  the  best  critics, 
as  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Tholuck  (MS.  notes), 
Ebrard  (  Wissensch.  Kritik,  p.  543),  Baumgarten, 
(Apostdgesch.  p.  31),  Lange  (Bibelwerk,  i.  409), 
Lechler  (Der  Apost.  Gesch.  p.  14),  Kobiuson  (Har- 
mony, p.  227),  Andrews  (Life  of  our  Lord,  \\. 
511),  and  others,  adopt  this  explanation. 

It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  whether  "the  field  of  blood"  which  they 
mention  was  the  present  Aceldama  or  not;  for  they 
affirm  nothing  as  to  its  position  beyond  implying 
that  it  was   a    "potter's  field"   near  Jerusalem. 


c  *  KrafiVs  statement  is  ( Topograp/iir  Jerusali  ms,  p. 
193)  that  he  saw  people  cutting  or  digging  up  clay 
there  (Errle  s'ec/ten),  and  not  that  they  worked  it,  up 
on  the  ground.  Schultz,  the  Prussian  consul  {Jerusa- 
lem, eine  Voriesum;,  p.  39),  and  Porter  ( Giant  Cities,  p. 
147),  speak  of  a  bed  of  clay  in  that  place.  See,  also. 
Williams's  Ho!//  City,  ii.  4'J5.  There  is  a  pottery  at 
Jerusalem  at  present,  for  which  the  clay  is  obtained 
from  the  hill  over  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  II. 

d  *The  A.  V.  strangely  misrepresents  the  Greek 
here,  as  if  the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  was  prior  to 
the  crucifixion.  IX. 
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Nor  does  the  existence  of  traditions  which  point 
out  different  spots  as  "the  field,"  prove  that  the 
first  Christians  recognized  two  different  accounts,  i. 
e.  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Matthew  and 
Luke;  for  the  variant  traditions  are  not  old  enough 
(that  of  Areulf  a.d.  700)  to  he  traced  to  any  such 
source.  Vet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  potter's 
field  which  tlic  .lews  purchased  may  actually  be  the 
present  Aceldama,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  The  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  ap- 
pear in  the  rocks  in  that  quarter  show  that  the 
ancient  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bury  there. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  .Judas  came  to  his 
miserable  end  on  the  very  field  which  had  been 
bought  with  his  30  pieces  of  silver.  It  was  for  a 
twofold  reason,  says  Lightfoot  (//or.  Hebr.  p.  090), 
that  the  field  was  called  Aceldama;  first,  because, 
as  stated  in  .Matt,  xxvii.  7,  it  had  been  bought  with 
the  price  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was 
sprinkled  with  the  man's  blood  who  took  that  price. 
Such  congruities  often  mark  the  retributions  of 
guilt.  Yet  it  should  he  noted  that  Luke  does  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  Judas  "fell  headlong 
and  burst  asunder"  on  the  field  purchased  with  his 
■•  reward  of  iniquity  ";  but  may  mean  that  the  field 
was  celled  Aceldama  because  the  fact  of  the  trai- 
tor's bloody  cud,  whether  it  occurred  in  one  place 
or  another,  was  so  notorious  (yi>w<TTbv  lytvtro  •  ■  • 
Sxrre  K\i)d?ivai)-  In  either  case  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  for  the  appellation:  the  field  could 
be  called  Aceldama  with  a  double  emphasis,  both 
because  it  was  "the  price  of  blood,"  and  because 
the  guilty  man's  blood  was  shed  there  by  his  own 
hand. 

Further,  the  giving  of  the  30  pieces  of  silver, 
''the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,"  for  the  "pot- 
ter's field,"  fulfilled  an  <  >.  T.  prophecy.  But  why 
the  evangelist  (.Matt,  xxvii.  9)  should  refer  this 
prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  ami  not  Zechariah  (Zech. 
xi.  12,  13),  in  whom  the  words  are  found,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Possibly  as  the  .lews 
(according  to  the  Talmudic  order)  placed  Jeremiah 
at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  his  name  is  cited 
merely  as  a  general  title  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
See  Davidson's  BibL  Criticism,  i.  330.  Dr.  E. 
Robinson  (Harmony,  p.  2-27 )  agrees  with  those  who 
think  Sia  rov  Trpcxp-qrov  may  be'  the  true  reading, 
but  certainly  against  the  external  testimony.  The 
view  of  Hengstenberg  is  that  though  Zechariah's 
prophecy  was  directly  Messianic  and  that  of  Jere- 
miah ante-Messianie  and  national,  yet  they  both 
really  prophesy  one  truth  (namely,  that  the  people 
who  spurn  God's  mercies,  be  they  his  prophets  and 
their  warnings  or  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  shall  be 
themselves  spumed) ;  and  hence  Matthew  in  effect 
quotes  them  both,  but  names  Jeremiah  only  because 
he  was  better  known,  and  because  Zechariah  incor- 
porates the  older  prophecy  with  his  own  so  as  to  give 
to  the  latter  the  effect  of  a  previous  fulfillment  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future:  the  common  truth  taught 
in  the  two  passages,  and  the  part  of  "the  potter" 
so  conspicuous  in  them,  being  supposed  sufficient  to 
admonish  the  reader  of  this  relation  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  each  other.  See  his  Christohgy  of  the.  0. 
T.  ii.  187  h°.,  §  9  (Keith's  trans.).  So  free  a  critic 
as  Grotius  (Annott.  <«l  foe.)  takes  nearly  the  same 
view :  —  "  (  inn  autem  hoc  dictum  Jeremise  per 
Xach.  repetitum  hie  recitat  Matt.,  simul  ostendit 
taeitc.  eas  poenas  imminere  Judseis,  quas  iidem 
prophetse  olim  sui  temporis  hominibus  prsedix- 
erant."    For  other  opinions,  which  may  be  thought, 
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however,  to  illustrate  rather  than  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, see  Dr.  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Commen- 
tary, i.  505.  H. 

ACHA'IA  ('Axato)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  a 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper, 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  with 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  ail 
Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  27,  six.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  5  [T.  R.,  but  here  'Acias  is  the  true  reading] ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  Thess. 
i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  called 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated  in 
an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of- the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  (  orinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in  B.C.  140. 
(KaAoCct  Se  ovk  'EAAaSos  aAA'  'A^a'ia?  rjyefiSva 
ol  'PaifxaTot,  1>i6tl  ixflPc^°'avT0  "EAATjj/as  Si' 
'Axaiciv  t6t(  tov  'EAAtj^ikoD  7rpoe<rr»}K'<rra>j', 
Paus.  vii.  10,  §  10).  Whether  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i. 
17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augus- 
tus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  Uii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76);  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Claud.  2-j). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paid  was  brought  be- 
fore Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  cor- 
rectly called  the  "proconsul"  (avdinraros)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achaia.  [For  the  relation  of  Achaia  to  Hellas, 
see  Gkkkce,  ad  fin.  J 

ACHA'ICUS  ('AxaiK6s),  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian (1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

ACHAN  (1D37,  trembler;  written  ""057  in  1 

Chr.  ii.  7:  "'Ax*"  or  "Axap-  Ackan  or  Achar),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed  and  devoted 
to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his 
tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah  punished  Israel  by 
their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Achan 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his  whole  family  by 
the  people,  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai  and 
Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together  with  his  prop- 
erty, were  burnt.  From  this  event  the  valley  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Achor  (i.  e.  trouble)  [Action]. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  Achar, 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled 
us?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day"  (Josh, 
vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible  ven- 
geance executed  upon  the  family  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
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•neans  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
the  punishment  of  the  father.  R.  W.  B. 

*  The  name  occurs  Josh.  vii.  1,  18,  19,  20,  24, 
xxii.  20.  A. 

A'CHAR  ("133?:  'Axap:  Achar).  A  varia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Achan  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  play  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7, 

"  Achar,  the  trouble?'  (1D137  'ycer)  of  Israel." 

W.  A.  W. 

ACH'BOR  ("1123V  [mouse] :  'AXo0<bp  [also 

'Ax^oJp,  'Afcxoflup]  ■  Achobor).  1.  Father  of 
Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1 
Chr.  i.  49). 

2.  Son  of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called 
Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

A'CHAZ  ("AxaC:  Achaz).  Ahaz,  kir.o;  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

ACHIACH'ARUS  {' Ax^x°-pos,  [fa-  and 
^m-]  Axe«XaPos'  [A-X6laXaP0s'  Axeatap,  etc.]), 
i.  e.  ^"inS^nS  =  Postumus  :  Achicharus). 
Chief  minister,  "  cupbearer,  and  Iceeper  of  the  sig- 
net, and  steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts  "  at 
the  court  of  Sarchedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i. 
21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anael,  and  supported 
him  in  his  blindness  till  he  left  Nineveh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  resemblances.  W.  A.  W. 

ACHFAS  (Achlas).  Son  of  Phinees;  high- 
priest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but 
omitted  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  Es- 
dras. He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the 
son  of  Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.    W.  A.  W. 

A'CHIM  ('Axelfi,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.     The  Hebrew  form,  of  the  name  would  be 

■pD^,  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  17), 
which  in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  'Axijx, 
[Rom.  ed.],  or  'Axelft  [Vat.;  Alex,  laxeiv,  Comp. 
'IoxeiM>  &&•  Ax"*]-  I*  is  a  short  form  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  Lord  will  establish.  The  name,  per- 
haps, indicates  him  as  successor  to  Jehoiachin's 
throne,  and  expresses  his  parents'  faith  that  God 
would,  in  due  time,  establish  the  kingdom  of  Da^ 
vid,  according  to  the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the 
Heb.  Bib.)  and  elsewhere.  A.  C.  H. 

A'CHIOR  CAXt<ip,  i.  e.  "i'^TIS,  the 
brother  of  light;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27:  Achior : 
confounded  with  'Axidxapos,  Tob.  xi.  18),  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofemes, 
who  is  afterwards  represented  as  becoming  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  (Jud.  v.,  vi.,  xiv.).  B.  F.  W. 

A'CHISH  (W?3fl:  'Ayxovs  i  [Alex,  in  1  K. 
^7X'S'  Comp.  'Akx'is,  in  1  K.  Ax^O  Achis), 
a  Philistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in 
the  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech 

(possibly  corrupted  from  Tf  70  E7^2S).      David 
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twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
Saul.  On  the  first  occasion,  being  Recognized  by 
the  servants  of  Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his 
victories  over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10- 
13).  [David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave 
of  Adullam.  On  the  second  occasion,  David  fled 
to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2),  and 
remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish  [son  of  Maachah]  to  whom 
Shimei  went  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  [39,]  40),  be  the  same  person  is 
uncertain.  R.  W.  B. 

*In  the  title  of  the  34th  Psalm,  Abimelech 
(which  see)  may  be  the  royal  title,  and  Achish  in 
the  history  the  personal  name,  as  Hengstenberg, 
De  Wette,  Lengerke  remark.  Fiirst  (Handwb.  s. 
v.)  regards  Achish  as  Philistian  and  probably  = 
serpent-charmer.  The  name  occurs  also  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  3-12,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxix.  2-9.  H. 

ACHFTOB   ('AxiTrfjB    [Vat.  -x«-]:   A^';- 

tob).  Ahitub,  the  high-priest  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  1),  in  the  genealogy  of  Esdras. 

W.  A.  W. 
ACH/METHA.     [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF,  ("TOS?  pl£3?  : 

[<pdpay£  Ax&ip,]  'E/j-eKaxdp'i  [Hos.  tcoiAas 
Ax^p:  vallis]  Achor)  =  valley  of  trouble,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text;  the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned 
(Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Is.  lxv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onorn.  s.  v. ),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Rett's  Joshu-t,  p.  131).  G. 

*No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  any  longer. 
Yet  Achor  "  was  situated  at  all  events  near  Gilgal 
and  the  West-Jordan  heights"  (Ivnobel,  Josua,  p. 
116).  It  is  a  valley  "  that  runs  up  from  Gilgal  to- 
ward Bethel "  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
185).  The  prophet's  allusion  in  Hos.  ii.  15  is  not 
so  much   to   the  place  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

name.     "  And  I  will  give  her the  valley  of 

Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  i.  e.  through  "  trouble," 
through  affliction  and  discipline,  God  will  prepare 
His  people  for  greater  blessings  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  fitted  to  have  bestowed  on  them.    H. 

ACHSA  (HD312 :  A<rXa;  Alex.  Ax<ra; 
[Comp.  'O|c£0  Achsa).  Daughter  of  Caleb,  or 
Chelubai,  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49)." 
[Caleb.]  W.  A.  W. 

ACH'SAH  (nosy  [anklet]:  AerXa;  [Alex. 
Comp.  in  Josh.,  Ax<ro:  Axa),  daughter  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her  father 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take 
Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to  the 
analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjath-Saxna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel, 
her  father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. Caleb  at  his  daughter's  request  added  to 
her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she 
had  pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  inher- 
itance in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.     See 


o  *  Achsa  is  merely  an  incorrect  form  which  in  mod- 
ern editions  of  A.  V.  has  been  substituted  for  Achsah, 
the  reading  of  the  first  and  other  early  editions.    A. 
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Stanley's  S.  <f  P.  p.  161).  [Gclloth.]  The 
story  is  repeated  in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is 
mentioned  again,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  genealogy  of  Caleb  there  given.  [Achsa: 
Caleb.]  A.  C.  H. 

ACH'SHAPH     (*lttbW      [fascination,    or 

magic  rites]:  'A£T*  [Vat-  A(ei<p],  Katdty  [?]  and 
Ked<p:  [Alex.  Axi<£,  Ax<ra<p;  Comp.  Xa<rd<p, 
'Axaadcp:  Aid.  'Ax'dcp,  '  Axcrdcp^  Achsaph,  Ax- 
aph),  a  city  within  the  territory  of  Asher,  named 
between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josh.  six.  25); 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii. 
20).  It  Ls  possibly  the  modern  Ktsaf  ruins  bear- 
ing which  name  were  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  55) 
on  the  X.  W.  edge  of  the  Hiihh.  But  more  prob- 
ably the  name  has  survived  in  Chaifa  [on  the  sea. 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  Mount  Carmel], 
a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have 
been  too  important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the 
history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  If  this 
suggestion  is  correct,  the  LXX.  rendering,  Kea<f>, 
exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of  change  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  form.  G. 

ACHZIB  (2NtpS  [falsehood] :  Ke£/3,  [Vat. 

Kf(>'£:  Alex.  Axi«.  a  Pr"na  matiu]  'AxC<#; 
[Comp.  'AxC'^O  Achzib).  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in 
the  Shefelah  (Sephela),  named  with  Keilah  and 
Mareahafa  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14).  The  latter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name :  "  The  houses 

of  Achzib  (2"T?H)  shall  be  a  he  (3t?S)."  It 
is  probably  the  same  with  Chezib  and  Chozeba, 
which  see. 

2.  [In  Josh.,  'Exo$£;  Alex.  A(ft(p,  **AxC«tf> 
(so  Aid.);  Comp.  'AxaCijS: — m  Judg-  'Ao-xaC' 
[Vat.  -£«];  Alex.  AaxevSef.  Aid.  'AxafeijB; 
Comp.  ?A(rx<»C')3.]  A  town  belonging  to  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  2!t).  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  31);  afterwards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B. 
J.  i.  13,  §  4,  "E.ico"nm<iiv).  Josephus  also  (Ant.  v. 
1,  §  22)  gives  the  name  as  'Apicr)  .  .  .  .  t)  ko.1 
EkSIttovs.  Here  was  the  Casale  Buberti  of  the 
Crusaders  (Schulz;  Ritter,  Pal.  p.  782);  and  it  is 
now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr  HerdavM,  2  h.  20  in.  X.  of  Akka  (EoMnson, 
iii.  G28;  and  comp.  Maundrell,  p.  427).  After  the 
return  from  Babylon,  Achzib  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
See  the  quotations  from  the  Gemara  in  Reland  (p. 
544).  G. 

ACITHA  {'Ax'M  [Vat  -Xei-] ;  Alex.  AX«pa; 
[Aid.  'AK«J>a:]  Agista).  Hakxpha  (1  Esdr.  v. 
31).  W;  A.  W. 

ACITHO  ([Alex.]  'Aki0^,  [Comp.  Aid. 
'Aki8u>,]  probably  an  error  for  'Axirdfi  [which  is 

the  reading  of  Sin.]:  Achitob,  i.  e.  S^t^PS, 
hind  brother),  Jud.  viii.  1;  comp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1. 

B.  F.  W. 
ACRABATTI'XE.  [Arabattixe.] 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (wpAfris 
airoarSKcov,  Acta  Apostolorum),  a  second  treatise 
(Sevrepos  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gos- 
pel, traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
Strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and 
compound  forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the 
book  to  other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several, 
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will  not  stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to 
the  X.  T.  vol.  ii..  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol. 
ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must 
be  confessed  to  be.  at  first  sidit.  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  want- 
ing, not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally, 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment:  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were 
written,  nor  to  have  l>een  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  xix.,  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written:  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  GaL 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus.  who.  from  bearing  the  appellation  Kpd- 
TtcTTos,  was  probably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way 
of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such 
as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
church.  They  are  The  fulfilment  of  ike  promise 
of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal  and 
subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Immediately 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  un- 

;  der  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings.    The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 

;  and  Gentiles  (ch.  x. )  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 

'  good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  ex- 
i*th;_'  twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gen- 
tile world.     To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual 

'  conqueror  of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  among  the  highly-educated 
and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Sard 
of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in 
his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  journeyings,  preachings, 
and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testi- 
fying  in  Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in 
Rome,  —  these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  desiixn  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  now  generally  and  very  properly  treated  as 
erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated  in 
modern  times,  as  held  by  Baur :  —  that  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great  Apostles, 
to  show  that  St.  Paid  did  not  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  him 
at  every  opportunity  by  comparison  with  St.  Peter. 
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The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little  any 
such  purpose  is  home  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
hook  itself;  nay,  how  naturally  they  would  follow 
their  present  sequence,  without  any  such  thought 
having  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtless  many 
ends  are  answered  and  many  results  brought  out 
by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds :  as  e.  y.  the 
rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  every- 
where, and  its  gradual  transference  to  the  (Jentiles; 
and  others  which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and 
made  by  Ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to 
appear  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its 
turn  as  the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  en- 
tirely from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  data  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  Jin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also,  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life:  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys ;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Xero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign:  none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given 
to  the  faithful  Wore  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are, 
in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight, 
when  we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  in- 
dicated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
lication most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  a.  d.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assign- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognized  in  the  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  among  the 
6fioAoyovfj.ei>ai  delai  ypacpal.  It  is  first  directly 
quoted  in  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lynns  and 
Vienne  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.  i>.  177); 
then  repeatedly  and  expressly  by  Irenseus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
notions.  In  modern  Germany,  Baur  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  and 
fix  its  publication  in  the  second  century,  mainly  by 
assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that  it 
is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
found  no  favor,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  teen  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  subtlety 
jf  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  mil 
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i  f  various  readings ;  more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  to 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconcil- 
ing the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or 
omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  views 
of  the  Church  in  aftertimes.  Where  the.  narrative 
simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word  apparently 
unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was  modified  for 
the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul  repeats  to 
different  audiences,  or  the  writer  himself  narrates 
the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  the  one 
passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce 
verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this  book  an  un- 
usual number  of  .those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Bezoe  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of  some  em- 
inence, Borneiuann,  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
i£e\96vres,  is  added  Kari^-naav  robs  eirra  fia.8- 
/iiovs,  Kal)  the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  ab- 
surd (e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  39,  where  we  read  after 
e£eA6e?v,  —  etVoVrey,  ,Hyv(yi)o~ap.€V  to.  ko.9'  vp.as 
on  icrre  avSpes  Si'/coioc  Kal  i^ayayovres  irape- 
KaKtcrav  avrovs  Aeyovrts  'Ek  ttjs  irSAe&s  ravr-ns 
i^eAdare  pA]iroTe  ira\iv  awcrrpdcpcoaiv  tj/xiV  ern- 
Kpd&VTes  Kaff  vp.a>v). 

The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mon- 
ographs on  the  Acts,  beside  commentaries  on  the 
whole  N.  T.  [Alford,  Wordsworth,  DeWette,  Meyer, 
Lechler  in  Range's  Bibelwerk],  are  Baumgarten, 
Apostehjeschichte,  oder  der  Entwickelungsgnng  der 
Kirche  von  Jerusalem  bis  Rom,  Halle,  1852  [2d 
ed.  1859,  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1854;  Zeller,  Die 
ApXiStelgeschichte  nach  ihrem  Inhalt  u.  Unsprung 
krit.  untersucht,  Stuttg.  1854,  first  publ.  in  the 
Theol.  Jakrb.  1849-51;  and]  Lekebusch,  Die  Com- 
position and  Entstehwtg  der  Apostelgeschichte  von 
Neiiem  imtermcht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  work  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship.  [Zel- 
ler's  is  the  ablest  attack  on  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity.] 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pjlmr.uny  u. 
Leitung  der  ChrutHchen  Kin-lie  dwrch  die  Apostel, 
4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1847  [Eng.  trans,  by  Ryland 
in  Bonn's  Stand.  Library,  1851,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  E.  G.  Robinson,  N.  Y.  18G5];  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid, 
2d  ed.,  Ix>nd.  1850.  Professed  commentaries  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847, 
[2d  ed.  1854],  and  Professor  Hackett,  Boston,  U. 
S.  1852  [enlarged  ed.  1858,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1857].  H.  A. 

•Add  to  the  collateral  helps  Paley's  fiord  Patd- 
nce;  Biscoe,  The  History  of  the  Arts  <>f  the  Apos- 
tles confirmed,  etc.,  Lond.  1742.  new  ed.  Oxf. 
1841;  Meyer,  J.  A.  G.,  Vertuch  enter  Vertheidig- 
ii/ii/  d.  tii  scii.  Jisn  a.  il.  Apostel  attein  out  griech. 
u.  rom.  Profiuisrribenttn,  1805;  Meijier,  Diss,  de 
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Lucce  a|ioTri(TTia  in  scribendo  Actt.  Apost.  Libra, 
Hag.  Com.  1827 ;  Bottger's  Beitrage  zur  Einl.  in 
die  Pauliniscjien  Brief e,  1837-38;  Birks's  Hence 
Apostolical ;  Lewin's  -Life  awl  Epistles  of  /■  t.  Paul, 
2  vol.,  Lond.  1851 ;  Dr.  Howson  on  the  CI  aracter 
of  St.  Paul  (Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862);  Lange, 
Apost  ZeitaUer,  1853-5-1;  Dr.  Schaff's  History 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  N.  Y.  1854,  p.  191  ff. ; 
Lechler,  Has  apostol.  u.  d.  nachapostol.  ZeitaUer, 
2d  ed.,  1857;  Pressense\  Histoire  des  trois  premiers 
circles  de  V Eylise  Chretierine,  Paris,  1858,  i.  348 
ff. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  apost.  Zeitalters,  Gcitt.  1858 
(Bd.  vi.  of  his  Gesch.  <L  Vulkes  Israel);  an  art.  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  July,  1881,  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles";  the  Abbe  Vidal,  Saint  Paul,  sa  vie  et 
ses  osurres,  2  vol.,  Paris,  1863;  Yaughan,  C.  A., 
The  Chinch  of  the  First  Hays,  3  vol.,  Lond. 
1864-65 ;  Smith,  James,  Voyage  and  Shipicreck 
of  St.  Paul,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1866";  and  Kloster- 
mann,  Vindicice  Lucance,  seu  de  Itinerarii  in  Libro 
Actt.  asservato  Auctore,  Gotting.  1866. 

On  the  chronology,  see  particularly  Anger,  De 
Temporum  in  Actis  Ajiost.  Rat'wne,  Lips.  1833, 
and  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  apostol.  Zeitalters, 
Gctt.  1848.  H.  and  A. 

*  Some  additional  remarks  will  here  be  made 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Tubingen  school  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Acts.  This  theory 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  Judaiz- 
ers;  i.  e.,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fellowship.  Consequently, 
according  to  Dr.  Baur,  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  respec- 
tively the  leaders  were  placed  in  a  relation  of  hos- 
tility to  one  another.  After  the  death  of  these 
Apostles,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
book  of  Acts,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  product  of  one 
of  these  irenical  or  compromising  efforts.  A  Paul- 
ine Christian  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury composes  a  half-fictitious  history,  with  the  de- 
sign to  present  Paul  in  a  favorable  light  to  the  Ju- 
daizers, and  Peter  in  an  equally  favorable  light  to 
the  adherents  of  Paul.  Paul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing circumcised  Timothy,  and  as  having  in  other 
points  conformed  to  the  Judaizing  principles ;  whilst 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(in  the  narrative  of  Apostolic  convention,  for  exam- 
ple), are  made  out  to  agree  almost  with  the  tenets 
of  Paul.  One  feature  of  Dr.  Baur's  system  was 
the  rejection  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  save  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  The  following  remarks  form  the  heads 
of  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  Tubingen 
theory. 

1.  Paul's  general  style  of  reference  to  the  other 
Apostles,  in  the  Epistles  acknowledged  to  be  genu- 
ine, is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  He  and 
they  form  one  company,  and  are  partakers  of  com- 
mon afflictions.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  9  seq.,  1  Cor.  xv. 
5  seq.  In  the  last  passage  (ver.  9)  he  styles  him- 
self "the  least  of  the  Apostles."  When  both 
Epistles  were  written,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
a  contribution  for  "the  saints"  at  Jerusalem. 
The  last  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  show  the  friendship  of  Paul  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  are,  on  quite  insufficient  grounds,  de- 
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nied  to  be  genuine  by  Baur.     There  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  Paul's  account  of  his  conference  with  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1  seq.)  —  the  pas- 
sage on  which  Baur  chiefly  relies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  thesis  —  really  overthrows  it.  The 
"false  brethren"  (ver.  4)  were  not  Apostles,  but 
the  faction  of  Judaizers.  Of  the  Apostles  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  he  saj's  (ver.  9)  when  they  "  per- 
ceived the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship." 
The  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship  is  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  arrangement  made  for 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  to  be  gathered  by 
Paul  from  the  Gentile  Churches  (ver.  10).  The 
controversy  with  Peter  (ver.  11  seq.)  was  not  about 
a  principle,  but  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  did  "not  walk  uprightly,"  or  was 
false  to  his  convictions.  The  circumcision  of  Tim- 
othy, as  recorded  in  Acts,  is  not  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  refusal  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  3)  to  circum- 
cise Titus,  since  Titus  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and 
Timothy  was  circumcised,  not  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  Judaizers,  but  to  conciliate  Jews.  In 
the  latter  case,  no  principle  was  sacrificed ;  see  1 
Cor.  ix.  20.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii. 
removes  the  objections  brought  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  in  Acts  xv.,  of  the  Apostolic  conven- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  Tubingen  school  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  a  whole,  vanish. 
But  some  of  the  positive  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  book  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  author,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acti 
are  by  the  same  author.  This  author  declares 
(Luke  i.  2)  that  he  derived  his  information  from 
eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries.  The  passages  in 
Acts  (xvi.  11,  xx.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  xxvii.  1,  xxviii. 
17)  in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the  first  person 
plural  —  the  so-called  "we"  passages  —  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul.  The  theory 
that  Acts  is  a  compilation  of  documents  being  un- 
tenable, we  are  obliged  to  suppose  either  that  the 
writer  was  a  participant  in  the  events  recorded,  or 
that  he  has  introduced  a  document,  retaining  the 
pronominal  peculiarity  on  purpose  to  deceive  the 
n  ader.  This  last  hypothesis  is  advocated  by  Zel- 
ler.  Bleek's  theory  that  a  document  from  Timo- 
thy is  artlessly  introduced  without  any  notice  to 
the  reader,  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
language  and  style,  the  passages  in  question  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

2.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  book  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ascription  of  it  to  forgery  and  intentional 
deception.  See,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira. 

3.  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
proves  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  for- 
mer. Both  the  coincidences  and  diversities  make 
up  this  proof.  It  is  exhibited  in  part  in  Paley's 
Hone  Paulina?.  The  Acts  is  seen  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts 
will  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  Tubingen 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Acts  i.  21,  22,  where 
another  Apostle  is  chosen  to  fill  vp  the  number  of 
the  twelve,  —  a  passage  which  an  author  such  as 
Baur  describes  would  never  have  written.  See 
also  Acts  xxi.  15  seq.,  especially  vers.  20,  21, 
where  the  believing  Jews  who  are  zealous  for  the 
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law  are  declared  to  be  "  many  thousands  "  (pupi- 
dSes)-  See  also  Paul's  denunciation  of  the  Jews, 
Acts  xxviii.  25  serp 

The  historical  discrepancies  which  the  critics 
find  in  Acts  are  such  as,  if  they  were  made  out  to 
exist,  prove  no  "tendency"  or  partisan  purpose 
in  the  work,  but  only  show  that  the  author,  like 
other  credible  historians,  is  not  free  from  inaccura- 
cies. The  speeches  are  doubtless  given  or  repro- 
duced in  the  language  of  Luke  himself.  Their  his- 
torical credibility  is  shown  by  Tholuck  (Theol. 
Studien  u.  Kriliken,  1839,  II.). 

In  the  defence  of  the  Tubingen  hypothesis,  see 
Baur,  Das  Christentkum  u.  die  christliche  Kirche 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  2e  Ausg.,  1860; 
also,  his  Pauhu  ;  and  Zeller,  Die  Apostelgeschichte. 
In  the  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  see  Eduard 
Lekebusch,  Die  Composition  u.  Entstehung  der 
Apostelgeschichte,  1854;  Professor  Hackett,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts,  revised  ed.  1858  (both  in  the 
introduction  and  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passages 
pertaining  to  the  controversy);  Meyer,  Apostelge- 
schichte; Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  Camb. 
1865,  Diss.  iii.  St.  Paul  and  the  Three,  pp.  276- 
346;  and  Fisher's  Essays  on  the  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1865. 

G.  P.  F. 

ACU'A  ('AkovS;  [Aid.  'Akouo:]  Accub). 
AicivUB  (1  Esdr.  v.  30);  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'CUB  ('Anov<p;  Alex.  Akov/j.;  [Aid.  'Akov& :] 
Aecusu).  Bakbuk  (1  Esdr.  v.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  ii. 
15).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'ADAH  (niV7V    If'estivat]:  'Apou4?A.; 

[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'ASctSa:]  Adada),  one  of  the 
cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named  with 
Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor 
has  any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  (n^T27,    ornament,     beauty:     'A8o: 

Ada).  1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  by  whom  were  born  to 
him  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19,  [20,  23]). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-born  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2,  [4,]  10  ff.  15  ff.).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  she  is 
called  Bashemath.  F.  W.  G. 

ADA1AH  [3  syl.]  (TT^lV   [whom  Jehovah 

adorns]  :  'ESei'ot ;  [Vat.  ESetva  ;]  Alex.  Ie5(5o  : 
Hadaia).  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  King 
Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  ('AScrf;  [Vat.  A£e<af)  Alex.  A'Saia-  Adaia.) 
A  Levite,  of  the  Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor 
of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41).  In  ver.  21  he  is  called 
Iddo. 

3.  ('ASafo;  [Vat.  A/3io;]  Alex.  A\ata-  Adaia.) 
A  Benjaminite,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21), 
who  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  2a5iaj,  ASaia'-  Adalas,  Adaia.)  A 
priest,  sou  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12), 
who  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from  Baby- 
lon. 

5.  ('ASoios:  Adaia.)  One  of  the  descendants 
sf  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
Jedeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 
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6.  ('AScua;  Alex.  AScuas;  FA.  ASeia.u:  Adaias.) 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39.) 

7.  (Alex.  Axaia;  [Vat.]  FA.  AaAea:  Adaia.) 
A  man  of  Judai  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  (*npS  :  'A5io;  [Vat.  'Afco,  2.  m.  a8- 
e iu  ;]  Alex.  ASata :  Adaias. )  Ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
one  of  the  captains  who  supported  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

ADAXIA  («^?3M.:  Bape<£;  [Vat.  M.  Bap- 
a-a;  Alex.  FA.  BapeA.;  Comp.  'ASaAicS:]  Adalia), 
a  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

*  He  was  massacred  by  the  Jews,  together  with 
nine  other  sons  of  Haman,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Shushan,  on  Hainan's  downfall  and 
the  elevation  of  Mordecai  to  his  place  as  chief  min- 
ister of  state  (Esth.  ix.  6-10).  The  name  is  Per- 
sian, though  the  father  was  probably  an  Amalek- 
ite.  H. 

AD' AM  (D"TS  :  ' ASd/j.  ■  Adam),  the  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man.  The 
term  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  formed,  which   is   called  Adamah 

(n^lS,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  of  redness  of  color 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word.  (Cf.  ClW, 
Lam.  iv.  7;  D~TS,  red,  Q*TS  Edom,  Gen.  xxv. 

30;   DTT^j  a  ruby:  Arab.   (•^'5     colore    fusco 

prwditus  fuit,  rubrum  tinxit,  &c.)  The  generic 
term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  represent  accurately  the  primary  ideas 
connected  with  the  formation  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by  God  was 
given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mortal  nature;  whereas  the  name  by 
which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself  was  Ish 

(tE^W,  a  man  of'  substance  or  worth,  Gen.  ii.  23). 
The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that  all 
things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  "  roof 
and  crown"  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  ren- 
dered there  and  elsewhere  generations,  may  also  be 
rendered  history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of 
Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his 
descendants,  principally  in  relation  to  that  patri- 
arch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few 
materials  from  which  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  thin 
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is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean  some  super-ex- 
cellent and  divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the 
Fall :  apparently,  however,  without  sufficient  reason, 
as  the  continuance  of  this  condition  is  implied  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix. 
6),  and  is  asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  9), 
and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably 
points  to  the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after 
which  man's  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ;  rea- 
son, understanding,  imagination,  volition,  &c.  being 
attributes  of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals 
of  the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  resembled  God's  nature.  Man,  in  short,  was 
a  spirit  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  inter- 
course and  communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his 
will  moved  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  sub- 
mission to  God,  he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence 
and  fell,  introducing  confusion  and  disorder  into  the 
economy  of  his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may 
learn  from  what  St.  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man 
being  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  "  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to 
such  a  condition  being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined 
to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was 
applicable  to  woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find 
it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
'  history '  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
'  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  "eastward  in  Eden," 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It 
is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  sit- 
uation of  Eden  with  that  of  any  district  familiar 
to  modern  geography.  There  seems  good  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  actual  locality. 
It  was  probably  near  the  source  of  a  river  which 
subsequently  divided  into  four  streams.  These 
are  mentioned  by  name:  Pison  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken  for  the 
Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here,  and  at 
Dan.  x.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was  it  is  also  impossible  to  say. 
Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  differ- 
erence  between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of 
which  man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted. 
The  prohibition  to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
( nforced  by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also 
another  tree  which  was  called  "the  tree  of  life." 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  med- 
icine, and  that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  were  preserved  from 
death.  (Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
and  whatsoever  he  called  every  living  creature 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the  power  of 
fitly  designating  objects  of  sense  was  possessed  by 
the  first  man,  a  faculty  which  is  generally  considered 
as  indicating  mature  and  extensive  intellectual  re- 
sources. Upon  the  failure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  thus  brought  to  him 
to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
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fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs  from  him, 
which  He  fashioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  her 
to  the  man.  Prof.  S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative 
of  the  creation  of  Eve  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Adam  in  his  deep  sleep  (Lee's  Job,  Introd.  p.  16). 
This  is  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  similar  pas- 
sages, as  Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to 
the  Fall.  There  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition 
superhuman  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
humanity.  The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the 
powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being 
"the  figure,  twos,  of  Him  that  was  to  come," 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14).  His 
human  excellence,  therefore,  caimot  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was 
Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man.  '  By  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman  who  was  given 
to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of 
the  one  command  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results  which 
followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first  fruits  of 
sin;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked.a  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.6  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest  male- 
diction of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift  of 
indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in  Prov. 
iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians 
now  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the 
Fall,  and  their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 


a  *  For  an  analysis  of  this  first  sin  of  the  race,  the 
nature  of  the  temptation,  and  its  effects  on  the  mind 
of  Adam,  the  reader  will  find  Auberlen's  remarks  in- 
structive (Die  gottliche  Offeribarwng,  i.  154  ff.,  trans- 
lated in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxii.  430  ff.).  H. 

6  *  The  better  view  of  interpreters  is  that  Adam 
meant  to  cast  the  blame  of  his  sin  not  so  much  on 
Eve  as  on  his  Maker  for  having  given  to  him  a  woman 
whose  example  had  led  him  into  transgression.  And 
in  that  disposition  certainly  he  manifested  only  a  trait 
of  human  character  that  has  ever  distinguished  his 
descendants,  namely,  a  proneness  to  find  the  cause  of 
sin  not  in  their  own  hearts,  but  in  God's  relations  to 
them  as  having  ordained  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  act,  and  given  to  them  the  moral  nature  which 
they  possess.  In  that  remonstrance  of  the  Apostle 
James  (i.  13-15)  against  this  self-exculpatory  spirit, 
"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God,"  &c,  we  simply  hear  again  the  echo  of  Adam's 
defense  in  the  garden,  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me  "  (Gen.  iii.  12).  H. 
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31'ngle  exception  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  0.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  namely,  Eve,  or  Chavvah,  i.  e.  a  liv- 
ing woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living;  "  and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon 
at  Athens  when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men;  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  he  opposes  Christ  as  the  representative  of  re- 
deemed humanity,  to  Adam  as  the  representative 
of  natural,  fallen,  and  sinful  humanity.  But  the 
full  consideration  of  this  important  subject  will 
come  more  appropriately  under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
xxvi.  139-142:  — 

"  Nel  monte,  eke  si  leva  piu  dall'  ornla, 
Fu'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 
I.i.  1 11a  prim'  ora  a  quella  ch'  e  seconda, 
Come  il  Sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have 
been  more  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die : ' '  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth.  It  is  implied,  however,  that  he 
had  others.  S.  L. 

AD'AM  (ni't*=  earth:"  [Comp.  Aid.  A5- 

a/j.l-']  Adorn),  a  city  on  the  Jordan  "beside  (~T!£tt) 
'Zarthan,'  "  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  in.  16). 
It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  it  in  Josephus.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.) 
[both  in  the  Rom.  ed.  and  the  Alex.  MS.]  has  eus 
fjitpous  KapiaOiapifi  [Vat.  KadiaipeLv],  a  curious 
variation,  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  (Stanley, 
<S.  (f\  P.  App.  §  80,  note)  that  a  trace  of  Adam 
appears  in  aptfi,  D  being  changed  to  R  according 
to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note.  —  The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Ken,  which, 

for  C~TS2  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  H'lSP  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  p.  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text 
is  "  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam, 
the  city  that  is  beside  Zartban  "  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P. 
p.  304,  note).  G. 

AD'AMAH  (nni^  [earth]:  'APfxaiO; 
[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  ASojui':]  Edema),  one  of  the 
"fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Chin- 
nereth  and  ha-Ramali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT  ("^E^,  shdmir :  aBafiavrtvos. 
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a  Can  the  place  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
" '  fat '  ground  "  (nttlSH)  which  was  In  this  very 
neighborhood  —  "  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan  " 
0  K.  vu  46)? 


adamas  '•).  The  word  Shdmir  occurs  as  a  common 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  O.  T-.  In  eight  of  these 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  "  briers  "  <-'  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvii. 
1;  Ez.  iii.  !);  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representative 
of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is  used 
in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically.  In 
Jer.  xvii.  1,  Shdmir =  " diamond"  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  "  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
*.  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  engraved  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Ez.  iii.  9,  Shdmir  =  "adamant." 
"  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  is 
intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  purpose  with 
which  tlie  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the  re- 
bellious house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adamant-stone  "  —  "  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant^stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  — and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afford  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  tJl,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  xvii.  1-5  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however  has  the  pas- 
sage, and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus,  "  with  a  nail  of  ada- 
mant." <'  "  Adamant"  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Ecclus.  xvi.  16. 

Our  English  "  Adamant "  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,6  and  signifies  "  the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  fire./  The 
Greek  writers,  o  generally  apply  the  word  to  some 
very  hard  metal,  perhaps  steel,  though  they  do  also 
use  it  for  a  mineral.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter  referred 
to  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of  Adamas. 
Dana  (Syst.  Mineral,  art.  Diamond)  says  that  the 
word  "  Adamas  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sev- 
eral minerals  differing  much  in  then-  physical 
properties.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz,  specular 
iron  ore,  emery,  and  other  substances  of  rather 
high  degrees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified."  Nor  does  the  English  language  attach 
any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ;  sometimes 
indeed  we  understand  the  diamond  *>  by  it,  but  it  is 
often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  im- 


b  Arab.  »yoLww  et  )%+*v>  i-  ?-  (J">-*Jf,  ada- 
mas.    The  Chaldee  SH^EtT. 

c  The   word    is    then    frequently   associated   with 

fTttJ,  "thorns." 

<*  iv  5toxi  aSapiavriiw,  LXX.  Alex.;  "in  ungue 
adamantioo,"  Vulg. 

e   a,  Sa/xdw. 

f  It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond, 
which  is  only  pure  carbon  crystallized,  is  "  invincible  " 
by  fire.  It  will  burn,  and  at  a  temperature  of  14° 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

a  Comp.  also  Senec.  Hercul.  Fur.  807 :  "  Adamante 
texto  vincire." 

h  Our  English  diamond  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
adamant.     Comp.  the  French  diamante. 
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penetrable  hardness.  Chaucer,  Bacon,  Shakes- 
peare, use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  lodestone." 
In  modern  mineralogy  the  simple  term  Adamant 
has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adamantine  Spar 
is  a  mineral  well  known,  and  is  closely  allied  to  that 
which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
Shamir  or  Adamant  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.  Moreover  the  Hebrew  root b  (Skamar,  "  to 
cut,"  "  to  pierce  "),  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
original  word  with  a  brier  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,0  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  expression  hi  Ez.  iii.  9,  of 
"adamant  harder  than  flint"  '<  that  by  Shamir  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Corundum,  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups ;  one  is  crys- 
talline, the  other  granular  ;  to  the  crystalline  va- 
rieties belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Shamir  may  with  most 
probability  be  assigned.  This  is  the  modern  Emery, 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  &c, 
and  "  occurs  in  boulders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  the  color  is  smoke-gray  or 
bluish-gray;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  kinds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint;  but  many  sub- 
stances now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  corundum."  <-'  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery 
is   Smy7'is   or   Sniiris,f  and   the    Hebrew  lexico- 


a  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1182 ;  Shakes- 
peare, Mid.  Night  Dr.  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  and  Trod,  and 
Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  2 ;  Bacon's  Essay  on  Travel. 

b  Fiirst's  Concordantiee,  ~)72W,  incidere,  impingere. 
But  Gesenius,    Tkes.   sub   voc.   "1X21Z7,  i.  q.  112'D, 

-    T  ' 

G>  - 

"an  Egyptian  thorn  "  (see  Forskal,  Fl.  JEg.  Ar.  exxiii. 
S    >     .- 

176),  and  vyoLw,  adamas.     See  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab. 

s.  v. 

c  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing  diamonds 
was  first  discovered  iu  1456  by  Louis  Bergnen,  a  cit- 
izen of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  known  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Shamir  cannot  mean  diamond,  for  if  it  did 
the  word  would  be  mentioned  with  precious  stones ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 

d  1!2Zp  ptn.  That  "12,  though  it  may  some- 
times be  applied  to  t;  rock  "  generally,  yet  sometimes 
= flint,  or  some  other  variety  of  quartz,  seems  clear 
from  Ex.  iv.  25 :  —  "  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone  " 

(~Vi),  TsOr.  That  flint  knives  were  in  common  use 
amongst  Eastern  nations  is  well  known.  Compare 
that  very  interesting  verse  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xxiv. 
31. 

e  Ansted's  Mineralogy,  §  394. 

^  (r/itipis,  or  <j )x  i pis,  <rp.ipi<;  est  aixfxov  etSos 
(Hesychius) ;  o>u'pis  Ai'0os  io-ri  (Dioscor.  v.  165).    Both 
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graphers  derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Shamir. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two 
words  are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are 
to  understand  the  emery-stone, a  or  the  uncrystal- 
line  variety  of  the  Corundum. 

The  word  Shamir  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name  —  once  as  the  name  of  a 
manA  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  briers 
and  thorns  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.*    ' 

W.  H. 

AD  AMI  PE"7M  ["  humanus,"  human,  or 
Adamite :]  'Ap/xe;  [Alex.  Aid.  'Appal;  Comp.  'A5- 
e/j.fj.1'-]  Adami),  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
named  after  Allon  bezaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
By  some  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  next 
name,  han-Nekeb,  but  see  Keland,  p.  545.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of  Daniin. 

ADAR  (accurately  Addar,  "HS  [height]: 
2apa5o;  [Alex.  Aid.  Comp.  'ASSapd'-]  Addar),  a 
place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Palestine  and  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  parallel  list  is 
called  Hazar-addak. 

A'DAR.     [Months.] 

AD  ASA  ('A5oo-a,  LXX. ;  tcl  'ASaad,  Jos. : 
Adarsa,  Adazer),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1 
Mace.  vii.  40,  45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  men- 
tioned as  near  Guphna  [the  Roman  Gophna  and 
present  Jufna,  2  J  miles  north-west  of  Bethel.  See 
Ophni.] 

AD'BEEL  (bS?7S  :  No0Ma;  [in  1  Chr., 
Vat.  Na/SSatrjA;  Comp.''A/35ijr)A;  Aid.  Au/85djA:] 
Adbeel ;  'A/SSeTjAos,  Joseph. ;  "  perhaps  '  miracle 

of  God,'1  from         vj,  miracle"   Gesen.  s.  v.)  a 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  this  name  with  that  of 
any  people  or  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, or  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  latter  have  lost  most  of  the  names 
of  Ishinael's  descendants  between  that  patriarch 
and  Adnan  (who  is  said  to  be  of  the  21st  genera- 
tion before  Mohammed),  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places  named  after 
them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian  historians  or 
relators  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 


statements  are  correct ;  the  one  refers  to  the  powder, 
the  other  to  the  stone.  The  German  Smirgel,  or 
Schmirgel,  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  comparing  asmira,  a  stone  which  eats 
away  iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a  common 
origin. 

a  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Herodotus 
(vii.  69)  says  the  ^Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
used  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  engraved  seals. 

h  In  the  Keri.    The  Chethib  has  ~W2tT,  Siiamiir. 

T  ' 

i  It  will  be  enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  Rabbini- 
cal fable  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  worm 
Shamir.  See  Bochart's  Hierozoicon,  vol.  iii.  p.  842, 
ed.  Rosenmuller.  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col.  2455. 
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diese  names  are  to  be  recovered  from  the  works  of 
native  authors.  But  some  they  have  taken,  and 
apparently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible;  and  among 
these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn) 

Jo^t.  E.  S.P. 

ADDAN  ("J^S  [strong]'.  'H8di>,  LXX.; 
'AaAap  [Vat.  AWap,  Alex.  AAap],  Apocr.  1  Esdr. : 
Adon,  VuJg.),  one  of  the  places  from  which  some  of 
the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea 
who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  Israelites 
(Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Nehemiah  (vii. 
Gl)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon  and  Aalak. 

G. 

*  Perhaps  the  name  Aalar  in  1  Esdr.  v.  36  cor- 
responds to  Immer  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It 
appears  in  Esdras  as  the  name  of  a  man.  See 
Charaathauar.  A. 

ADTDAR  ("HW:  ASi'p;  [Vat.  AAej;  Alex. 
ApeS;  Comp.  'A8dp:~\  Add'tr),  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
viii.  3),  called  Akd  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17  (mar- 
gin, arrow-snake);  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  asp);  xci. 
13  (margin,  asp);  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin,  cocka- 
trice); and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  the  margin 
lias  adder,  where  the  text  has  cockatrice.  Our 
English  word  adder  is  used  for  any  poisonous  snake, 
and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  A.  V."  They  use  in  a  similar  way  the 
synonymous  term  asp. 

1.  Acshiib  (3^W^p3  :  aa-rrls-  risj/is)  is  found 
only  in  Ps.  exl.  3 :  "  They  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder's  poison  is  under  their 
lips."  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The 
poison  of  venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative  sense  to  express 
the  evil  tempers  of  ungodly  men  —  that  malignity 
which,  as  Bishop  Home  says,  is  "  the  venom  and 
poison  of  the  intellectual  world "  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  33;  Job  xx.  14,  16). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word ;  the  ancient  versions  do  not 
help  us  at  all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some 
kind  of  serpent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  spider  by  Acshiib, 
interpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat 
similar  form.''  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species.  Gese- 
nius  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,0  the  com- 
bined meaning  of  which  is  "  rolled  in  a  spire  and 
lying  in  ambush;  "  a  description  which  would  ap- 
ply to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which 
the  Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability 
limited  to  some  five  or  six  species  [Serpent],  and 
as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
1'etlii-it  and  ShepMph&n  with  two  well  known  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Horned  Viper, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Acshiib  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 


«  Adder,  in  systematic  zoology,  is  generally  applied 
to  those  genera  which  form  the  family  Viperidce ;  —  Asp, 
to  the  Vipera  Aspis  of  the  Alps. 

6  W^D.^V.  AccabXsh. 
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At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews  were  unac- 
quainted with  this  kind,  which  is  common  in 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  Echis  nr<  nlcola, 
therefore,  for  such  is  this  adder's  scientific  name, 
may  be  identical  in  name  and  reality  with  the  ani- 
mal signified  by  the  Hebrew  Acshiib. 


'"'     'V  ^--*a 

-V?  ^                    / 

Toxicoa,  of  Egypt. 

M  ',:" 


Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  suggests  that  the  Ac- 
shiib may  be  the  puff  or  spooch-adder  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Western  Africa ;  but  it  has  never  been  shown  that 
the  Cape  species  (Cfotho  arietans)  or  the  W.  Afri- 
can species  (  Clotho  lateristriga),  the  only  two  hith- 
erto known,  are  either  of  them  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict so  far  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  Ptthen  (JO®).     tAsp-] 

3.  Tsepha,  or  Tsiplwni  (9S£,  "^TOSS : 
eKjova  aa-riSaiu,  KeptLffT-qs-  regulus)  occurs  five 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  32  it 
is  translated  adder,  and  in  the  three  passages  of 
Isaiah  quoted  above,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is 
rendered  cockatrice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss  "  does  not  help 
us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jeremiah 
we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  from 
the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8,  it  appears  that  the  Tsi- 
phiuii  was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the 
Pitln'ii.  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (iii.  182,  ed. 
Rosenmiiller),  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Tsi- 
phnni  is  the  Basilisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome 
in  Vulg.  reads  Reguhts),  which  was  then  supposed 
to  destroy  life,  burn  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (comp.  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  c.  33);  but  this  is  explaining  an  "  igno- 
tum  per  ignotius." 

The  whole  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  involved  in 
fable,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such  terri- 
ble power.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that 
Forskal  (Descr.  Animal,  p.  15)  speaks  of  a  kind  of 
serpent  (Cohtber  Holleik  is  the  name  he  gives  it) 
which  he  saj's  produces  irritation  on  the  spot 
touched  by  its  breath ;  he  is  quoting,  no  doubt,  the 


c  Thcs.  sub  voc.  :  —  tP31?,  retrorsum  seflexit,  and 

3pl?  insidiatus  est.  Alii  Arab,  kathaba  (impetuin 
facere),  vel  etiam  gashab  (venenum)  conferunt 
(Furst.) 
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opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  Bnsl- 
Uskan  fable  ?  This  creature  was  so  called  from  a 
mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar 
markings  on  the  head  —  the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of  India,  for  example  —  so  that  iden- 
tification is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use 
of  the  word  Basilisk  (Ps.  xc.  13;  xci.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
subject." 

It  is  possible  that  the  Tsiphdni  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algerine  adder  (Clotho  mauritanica) 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conject- 
ure. Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Rajah  zephen  of  Forskal,  which,  however,  is  a 
fish  (Trigon  zephen,  Cuv.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


Algerine  Adder.     (British  Museum.) 

4.  Shephiphon  (fu^Dli?  :  4yKa.8-lifj.evos'-  ceras- 
tes) occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used 
to  characterize  th ;  tribe  of  1  an :  "  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  Various  are  tie  readings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  pas vige:  the  Samaritan  interprets 
Shephiphon  by  "lying  in  wait;"  the  Targums  of 
Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Syriac,  "a  basilisk."6  The  Arabic  interpreters 
Erpenius   [i.  e.  the  anonymous  version  edited  by 


a  The  Basilisk  of  naturalists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
looking  yet  harmless  lizard  of  the  family  Iguanidce, 
order  Sauria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  mythical  serpent 
with  the  veritable  Saurian. 

6  1Z2Tin  (Herman),  pemiciosas,  from  Q*"ir^,  "  to 

destroy."  "  Ita  R.  Salom.  Chaldajum  explicat,  Onke- 
los autem  reddit,  Sicut  serpens  Hurman,  quod  est  no- 
men  serpenlis  cujusdam,  cujus  morsus  est  insanabilis  ; 

is  autem  est  basiliscus  ^S^l^DV.  (Orit.  Sacri,  i. 
1114.) 

«"  o**       = 
c  £-lj«_S    Ra^i       [This  is  not  the  rendering  of 
0     >o  _ 
the  versions  referred  to,  which  have      .,ju,   A.] 

<l  From     n3^T,     pungere,    mordere,    according    to 

Fiirst  and  A.   Schultens  ;    but   Gesenius    denies    this 

p 
meaning,  and  compares  the  Syr.   cS  J»,  "  to  glide," 

"  to  creep." 
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Erpenius]  and  Saadias  have  "  the  homed  snake ;"  c 
and  so  the  Vulg.  Cerastes.  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  sitting 
in  ambush."  The  original  word  comes  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "to  prick,"  "pierce,"  or 
"bite."rf 

The  habit  of  the  ShepiMphon,  alluded  to  in  Ja- 
cob's prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  tWe  sand 
and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,'-  suits  the  character 
of  a  well-known  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  cel- 
ebrated horned  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  (Ceras- 
tes Hasselqidstii),  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The 
Hebrew  word  ShepMphon  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Arabic  Siffon.  If  the  translation  of  this  Ara- 
bic word  by  Golius  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cerastes  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
will  appear  good  reason  for  identifying  the  Shephi- 
phdn  of  Genesis  with  the  Cerastes  of  naturalists. 
"  Siffon,  serpentis  genus  leve,  pimctis  maculisque 
distinctum  "  —  "  a  small  kind  of  serpent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
"  The  Cerastes  ( Cerastes  Hasselauistii),  brownish 
white  with  pale  brown  irregular  unequal  spots" 
(Cat.  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  M.  pt.  i.  29).  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals 
being  spotted  affords  sufficient  ground,  when  taken 
alone,  for  asserting  that  they  are  identical,  for  many 
serpents  have  this  character  in  common ;  but,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  adduced 
above,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  spotted  char- 
acter belongs  only  to  a  very  few  kinds  common  in 
the  localities  in  question,  it  does  at  least  form  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the 
ShepMphon  with  the  Cerastes.  The  name  of  Ce- 
rastes is  derived  from  a  curious  hornlike  process 
above  each  eye  in  the  male,'  which  gives  it  a  for- 
midable appearance.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Abyssinia,  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed 
account  of  these  animals.  He  observes  that  he 
found  them  in  greatest  numbers  in  those  parts 
which  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa,  and  that  in 
the  stomach  of  a  Cerastes  he  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  these  snakes  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  two  years  without  any  food.  An- 
other circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  throws 
some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.     iEUan,»  Isidorus, 


e  iu  &'  andBounv 

*H  /cat  ojuaTpoxifJtn.  /card  cnCfiov  ei'Sv/ces  aiJei. 

Nicander,  Theriac.  263. 

/  The  female,  however,  is  supposed  sometimes  to 
possess  these  horns.  Hasselquist  (Itiner.  pp.  241, 
365)  has  thus  described  them  :  —  "  Tentacula  duo, 
utrinque  unum  ad  latera  verticis,  in  margiue  superiori 
orbitas  oculi,  erecta,  parte  aversa  parum  arcuata, 
eademque  parte  parum  canaliculata,  sub-dura,  rnem- 
brana  tenaci  vestita,  basi  squamis  minimis,  una  serie 
erectis,  eincta,  brevia,  orbitae  oculorum  dimidia  longi- 
tudine." 

With  this  description  that  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
may  be  compared  :  —  "  Au  dessus  des  yeux  nait  de 
ehaque  cote  une  petite  eminence,  ou  comme  on  a  cou- 
tuine  de  la  dire  une  petite  come,  longue  de  deux  ou 
trois  lignes,  presentant  dans  le  sens  de  sa  longueur  des 
sillons  et  dirigee  en  haut  et  un  peu  en  arriere,  d'ou  le 
nom  de  Ceraste.  La  nature  des  cornes  du  Ceraste  est 
tres  peu  connue,  et  leurs  usages,  si  toutefois  elles 
peuvent  etre  de  quelque  utility  pour  l'animal,  sont 
entiirement  ignores." 

ff  Ao£w  Se  olfiiov  wp6et.<Tiv  (Julian,  De  Anim.  xv. 
13) 
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Aiitius,  have  all  recorded  of  the  Cerastes  that, 
whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a  straight 
direction,  this  one  and  the  Ihemorrhous a  (no 
douht  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move 
sideways,  stumbling  as  it  were  on  either  side  (and 
comp.  IJoohaxt).5  Let  this  he  compared  with  what 
Bruce  says:  "The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  in  all  directions,  forwards,  backwards, 
sideways ;  when  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who 
is  too  far  from  him,  he  creeps  with  his  side  towards 
the  person,"  &c,  &c.  The  words  of  Ibn  Sina,  or 
Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  effect-  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  Cerastes 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but 
of  course  negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a 
specimen  not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  inval- 
idate the  statement  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as 
Bruce. 
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The  Horned  Cerastes.     (From  specimen  in  British 
Museum.) 

The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous;  Bruce 
compelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the 
thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  all  died 
nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  It  averages  12 
to  15  inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found 
larger.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Viperidte,  order 
OphidiaS      [Serpent.] 

From  the  root  Shaphaph  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  Shcpham,  whence  the  family 
of  the  Shuphamitks,  Shephuphan,  and  Shup- 
pim.  W.  H. 

ADTH  ('A58i  [Tisch.  Treg.  'AS5<=i']).  L  Son 
of  Cosam,  and  father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28);  the  third  above  Salathiel. 
The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  are 
doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.,  but  it 

probably  represents  the  Hebrew  "'TV,  an  ornament, 
and  is  a  short  form  of  Adiel,  or  Adaiah.  The  lat- 
ter name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (26  in  Heb.  Bib.)  is  ren- 
dered in  the  [Roman  edition  of  the]  Septuagint 
'ASo'i,  which  is  very  close  to  Addi.        A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('A85i;  [Vat.  ASSeii/:]  Addin.)  This  name 
occurs  in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31),  ap- 
parently for  AdnA  (Ezra  x.  30).         W.  A.  W. 

AD  DO  ('A85ti;  [Vat.  E55en/:]  Addin). 
Iddo,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1 
Esdr.  vi.  1).  W.  A.  W. 


°  Aoxfiix  8'  iTn<TKa£tov  okiyov  Seixas,  ota  Kepaonjs 
(Meander,  T/ieriac.  294). 

b  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  209,  Rosenm.)  says  that  the 

Rabbins  derive     ^b^SH?    from     *)StP,    claudicare, 

wherefore  rpStt?  's  claiutus. 

c  The  celebrated  John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  Englishman  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of 
the  Cerastes  (see  Philosoph.  Transact.  1766). 


ADDON.     [Addan.] 

*  This  varied  orthography,  says  Fiirst  (Ilanilwb. 
p.  17)  is  owing  to  a  dialectic  difference  which  pro- 
nounced —  as  o.  H. 

AD'DUS  ('A55ous:  Addus).  1.  The  sons  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1 
Esdr.  v.  34) ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('laSSov;  [Vat.  IaSSous;]  Alex.  loSSovs; 
[Aid.  'ASSous:]  Addin.)  A  priest  whose  descend- 
ants, according  to  1  Esdr.,  were  unable  to  establish 
their  genealogy  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  re- 
moved from  their  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  38).  He 
is  said  to  have  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of 
Berzelus  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he 
is  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is 
not  clear  whether  Addus  represents  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mere  corruption.  W.  A.  W. 

ADER    ("H??     ["•  pause  Tlffi,  «  flock]: 
JESep;    [Vat.   ClS-nSi]    Alex.  "O.Sep-   Heder).     A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants  ■ 
of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).     The  name  is,  more 
correctly,  EdePv.  W.  A.  W. 

AD'IDA  ('ASiSa;  [Sin.  ASeiSa,  ASetua  or 
-voi;]  Joseph.  vAS5i8a:  Addus,  Adiada),  a  town 
on  an  eminence  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  4)  overlooking  the 
low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  iv  rfj  ~2,t<priKa),  forti- 
fied by  Simon  Maccaboeus  in  his  wars  with  Try- 
phon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Alexander  was 
here  defeated  by  Aretas  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  2);  and 
Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  outposts  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1).  Probably 
identical  with  Hadid  and  Adithaim  (which  see). 

G. 

A'DIEL  (*'MV72  [ornament  of  God] :  'Ufa- 
rjr\;  [Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  ESitjA;  [Comp.  'A8117A:] 
Adiel).  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  .Simeon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei  (1 
Chr.  iv.  30).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous  raid 
mads  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep- 
herds in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. 

2.  ('ASiijA.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (1 
Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  ('OSjtjA;  [Vat.  Comp,]  Alex.  'nSn?A..)  An- 
cestor of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

A'DIN  C^IV  [delicate]:  'A58iV,  'ASiv  [Vat. 
A8«/,  ASeii/]  in  Ezr.,  ['ASivov,  Adiu  in  1  Esdr. ;] 
'HSiV  [Vat.  HSeiv]  in  Neh. :  Adin,  Adam  in  Ezr. 
viii.  6).  Ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15  [1 
Esdr.  v.  12] ),  or  055,  according  to  the  parallel  list 
in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  [251  according  to 
1  Esdr.  Viii.  32]  accompanied  Ezra  in  the  second 
caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  0).  They  joined 
with  Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  heathen  (Neh.  x.  10).  W.  A.  W. 

ADINA  (S3N137  [pliant]:  'A5jj/<£;  [Comp. 
Vat.  FA.  'ASeji/a:]  Adina).  The  son  of  Shiza, 
one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  According 
to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syriac,  he  had  the  command 
of  thirty  men ;  but  the  passage  should  be  rendered 
"and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that  is,  the  thirty  be- 
fore enumerated  were  his  superiors,  just  as  Benaiah 
was  "  above  the  thirty  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

W.  A.  W. 
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AD'INO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xxviii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

ADTNUS  ('laSivSs;  [Vat.  laSeivos;  Aid. 
'ASij/Js:]  Jaddimus).  Jamin  the  Levite  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

ADITHATM  (with  the  article,  DVT"!^ 
[the  double  booty]:  Comp.  'Aye0Oa"ip;  Aid.  'A5- 
layedOaifj.'-  Adithaim]),  a  town  belonging  to  Ju- 
dah,  lying  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah),  and 
named,  between  Sharaim  and  Gederah  (with  the 
article),  in  Josh.  xv.  30  only.  It  is  entirely  omit- 
ted by  the  [Vat.  and  Alex"  MSS.  of  the]  LXX. 
At  a  later  time  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  to  Hadid  a  (Chadid)  and  Adida.  For  the 
dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names  occurring 
in  the  same  verse ;  also  Eglaim,  Horonaim,  etc. 

G. 

ADJURATION.     [Exorcism.] 

ADLAI  [dissyl.]  C^IV  [=  TT^IV,  jus- 
tice of  Jali\:  'A8\i;  [Vat.]  Alex.  ASaf,  [Comp. 
A8Aa'/':]  Ac/li).  Ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  vallevs  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  29).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'MAH  (naiW  [fortress,  Fiirst]:  'A5- 
afxd-  Adama),  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain," 
always  coupled  with  Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2 
8;  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a  king  of 
its  own. 

ADMATHA  (WHETTS :  [MaKwdp ;  Vat. 
Alex.  FA.  MaATjo-eap;  Comp.  'ASfxadd:]  Adma- 
tha),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i. 
14). 

ADNA  (Nrn?  [pleasure]:  'ESve;  [Vat.  H. 
EScuj/e,  Mai  AiSaive'-]  Edna).  1.  One  of  the 
family  of  Pahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

2.  (Mww;  [Vat.  Alex,  om.;  Comp.  'E6Vas.]) 
A  priest,  descendant  of  Harim,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Nch.  xii.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

AD'NAH  (^ly  [pleasure]:  >E5vd:  Ed- 
nas). 1.  A  Manassite  who  daserted  from  Saul  and 
joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on  his  road  to  Ziklag 
from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ("Edvas;  [Vat.]  Alex.  ESvaas-)  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who 
were  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

W.  A.  W. 

ADONI-BE'ZEK  (pt?-,,3*"TS,  lord  of  Be- 
zek:  'ASon/i^e^e'/c:  Adonibesec),  king  of  Bezek.«a 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain 
was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3- 
7),  who  cut  oft'  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty 
upon  70  petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

E.  W.  B. 

*  Cassel  in  his  note  on  Judg.  i.  6  (Richter  v. 
Ruth,  p.  G),  mentions  some  parallels  to  this  barbar- 
ity, which  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  an- 
cient times.  The  form  of  the  mutilation  was  not 
arbitrary,  hut  chosen  in  order  to  render  those  who 
6uft'ered  it  unfit  for  warlike  service :  henceforth  they 
could  neither  wield  the  bow,  nor  stand  firm  in  bat- 
tle, or  escape  by  flight.     When  the  inhabitants  of 


a  If  so,  it  is  an  instance  of  Ain  changing  to  Cheth 
(see  Ge?   p.  436). 
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yEgina  were  conquered  b.  c.  456,  the  Athenians 
ordered  their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  oft'  so  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  handle  the  spear,  though 
as  slaves  they  might  pull  the  oar  (zElian,  Vdr. 
Hist.  ii.  9).  The  confession  of  the  savage  chief 
(Judg.  i.  7)  testifies  to  the  natural  sentiment  that 
the  wicked  deserve  to  experience  the  sufferings 
which  they  themselves  have  inflicted  on  others 
(comp.  Ps.  vii.  15,  10).  Adoni-bezek  had  humili- 
ated as  well  as  maimed  his  victims:  "they  had 
gathered  their  meat  under  his  table  "  (Judg.  i.  7, 
and  comp.  Matt.  xv.  27).  It  is  said  of  some  of  the 
Parthian  kings  that  at  table  they  threw  food  to 
their  famished  vassals,  who  would  catch  it  up  like 
dogs,  and  like  dogs  were  beaten  till  blood  flowed 
from  them  (Athen.  Deijm.  lib.  iv.  p.  152  d). 
Adoni-bezek  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  title.  H. 

*ADONTCAM,  ADONTCAN..    [Adon- 

IKAM.] 

ADONIJAH  (n»:f"TN,  ^r"P37S,  my  Lord 

is  Jehorah  :  'ASwvias'-  Adonias).  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Haggith,  born  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon,  Chi- 
leab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son;  and, 
whim  his  father's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  by  equip- 
ping himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men, and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in  imitation 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1)  whom  he  also  resembled 
in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in  charac- 
ter, as  indeed  Josephus  says  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king, 
and  David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solo- 
mon should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ; 
Benaiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard ;  to- 
gether with  Shimei  and  Bei,  whom  Ewald  (Ges- 
chichte,  iii.  2GG)  conjectures  to  be  David's  two  sur- 
viving brothers,  comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  iden- 
tifying >%S72W  with  71V72W  (Shimmah  in  our 

version),  and  SV~)  with  "•T'l  (our  Raddai).  From 
1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5  could  have  actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause. 
On  the  side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his 
attempt  on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2 
Sam.  v.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of 
Eli's,  i.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (de- 
scended from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and 
Joab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's  army;  the 
latter  of  whom,  alwaj-s  audacious  and  self-willed, 
probably  expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  Adonijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name 
and  influence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers 
among  the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25);  and 
these,  together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon, 
were  entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  held  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by 
Enrogel."  The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is 
very  doubtful,  being  translated  rock  of  the  watch- 
tower  in  the  Chaldee;  great  rock,  Syr.  and  Arab.; 
and  explained  "  rock  of  the  stream  of  water"  by 
R.  Kimchi.  En-rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7, 
as  a  spring  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
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S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  be  the  same  as  that 
afterwards  called  the  Well  of  Job  or  Joab  (Ain 
Ayiih).  It  is  explained  spring  of  the  fuller  by  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast,  perhaps  because  he  treads  his 

clothes  with  his  feet  (*?3~1,  see  Gesen.  s.  v.);  but 
comp.  Dent.  xi.  10,  where  "watering  with  the 
feet "  refers  to  machines  trodden  with  the  foot,  and 
such  possibly  the  spring  of  Kogel  supplied.  [En- 
kogel.]  A  meeting  for  a  religious  purpose  would 
be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in  later  times  sites 
for  irfjoffeuxai  were  chosen  by  the  waterside  (Acts 
xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon, 
a  spring  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  [Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror 
into  the  opposite  party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  the 
sanctuary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  "  shew  himself  a  worthy 
man,"  with  the  threat  that  "if  wickedness  were 
found  in  him  he,  should  die  "  (i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adonijah  begged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
"king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [Absalom;  Abnee];  and  therefore  Solo- 
mon ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command  "  (Newman,  Hebrew  Monarchy, 
eh.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's 
sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah, 
though  all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims ; 
and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity, 
we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for 
us,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize 
the  position  of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote 
age. 

2.  [Aid.  Vat.  Alex.  'ASwyiaj/.]  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['ASoci'o;  Alex.  Aavaa;  Vat.  FA.  ESavta; 
Aid.  'Aavia;  Comp.  'ASofias-  Adonia.]  One  of 
the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  16). 

He  is  called  Adonikam  (Op^2~TS:  ' AScovikcL/j.  : 
Adonicam)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp.  Ezr.  viii.  13; 
Neh.  vii.  18.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADON'IKAM  (DD^""!^  [lord  of  the  enemy, 

Ges. ;  or  lord  who  (waists,  Fiirst] :  'ASowiKa/u.  [or 
-kAu;  Vat.  varies  in  each  place] :  Adonicam).  The 
sons  of  Adonikam,  666  in  number,  were  among 
those  who  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  13;  Neh.  vii.  18;  1  Esdr.  v.  14).  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  number  is  667.  The  remain- 
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der  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13; 
1  Esdr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  given  as  Adoni- 
jah in  Neh.  x.  16.  [In  1  Esdr.  v.  14,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.  reads  Adorrfcan,  and  viii.  39,  Adonicam. 
—  A.]  W.  A.  W. 

ADONFRAM  (D^31S  [lord  of  exalta- 
tion], 1  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual  contraction  Ado- 
ram,  D^IM,  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1  K.  xii.  18 ; 
also  Hadoram,  DTTH,  2  Chr.  x.  18:  'ASonvipdfj.: 

[Vat.  -j/et-,  in  1  K.  xii.  Apa/x'-]  Adoniram,  Adu- 
ram).  Chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the 
reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  6)  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  last 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death.     [See  also  1  K.  v.  14.]  R.  W.  B. 

ADO'NI-ZEDEC  (p^S'^a'TM,  lord  of  jus- 
tice: 'AoWijSe^FK:;  [Comp.  'A5oovi<re8fK :]  Adon- 
isedea),  the  Amorite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organ- 
ized a  league  with  four  other  Amorite  princes 
against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  having  laid 
siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of 
his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
five  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Makkjedah, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees  and  then  buried  in  the  place  of  then- 
concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27).     [Joshua.] 

R.  W.  B. 

*  Adoni-zedek  (note  the  meaning)  was  no  doubt 
the  official  name  of  the  Jebusite  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
as  Pharaoh  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Agag 
that  of  the  Amalekites,  Jabin  that  of  the  Hazor- 
ites,  and  the  like.  See  Hengstenberg's  Beitrage, 
iii.  306,  and  Keil's  Buck  Josua,  p.  171.  H. 

ADOPTION  (viodeaia),  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom. 
viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probablv 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person  not  having  children  of  his  own  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
adrogatio,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
dependent of  his  parent,  or  by  adopt  io,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  art.  Adoptio.)  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  his  newr  father. 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law ;  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter ;  and  St.  Paul  aptly 
transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  con- 
nected with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adop- 
tion :  indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  attectiiiL,'  the 
inheritance  of  property.  The  instances  occasion- 
ally adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv. 
3,  xvi.  2,  xxx.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of 
adoption  proper.  W.  L.  Bi 

ADO'RA  or  AT>OR.     [Adoraim.] 
ADORAIM  (CT^nS:  'ASwpai;  [Alex.  "AS- 
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ccpaXpi]  Aduram),  a  fortified  city  built  by  Rehobo- 
am  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah  "  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10, 
§  1),  apparently  in  or  near  the  Shefelah,  since,  al- 
though omitted  from  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1,  15,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  6, 
i.  8,  §  4)  almost  uniformly  coupled  with  Mareshah, 
which  was  certainly  situated  there.  For  the  dual 
termination  compare  Adithaim,  Gederothaim,  etc. 
By  Josephus  it  is  given  as  'AScupa,  'Adwpeos ;  and 
in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  5,  he  calls  it  a  "  city  of  Idumsea," 
under  which  name  were  included,  in  the  later  times 
of  Jewish  history,  the  southern  parts  of  Judaea  it- 
self (Reland,  p.  48;  Robinson,  ii.  69).  Adoraim  is 
probably  the  same  place  with  "A5o>pa  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
20),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea-coast  below  Car- 
mel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Dura,  a  "large  vil- 
lage "  on  a  rising  ground  west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215). 

G. 
*  Dura  "  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hebron,  and  is  properly  the  chief  place" 

(Rob.  ii.  214).  The  name  (from  "HW,  to  be  great) 
intimates  that  Adoraim  had  a  similar  importance; 
and  the  dual  (Fiirst,  i.  22)  implies  that  there  was  an 
upper  and  lower  town,  as  there  might  so  easily  be, 
since  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooks  the  present  Dura 
on  its  slope.  H. 

ADO'RAM.     [Adoniram.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.     The  various  expressions  in 


Adoration.     Modern  Egyptian.     (Lane.) 

Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 
their  specific  meaning:  thus  /23  (tti'tttco,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall;  ^T^  (ko/xttco,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee;  Tip  (kvwtw,  LXX.)  the  in- 
clination of  the  head  and  body;  and  lastly  HHr 
(irpoffKWi'iv,  LXX.)  complete  prostration.  The 
term  "H"*  (Is.  xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  intro- 

-  T      v  '  '  ' 

duced  at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship 
paid  to  idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern 
nations  (Dan.  iii.  5,  6).  Such  prostration  was 
usual  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ;  Ps. 

a  Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
plain  that  "  Judah  and  Berrjamin,"  in  2  Chr.  xi.  10, 
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xcv.  6 ) ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used 
for  that  purpose ;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance 
to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of 
showing  respect  to  equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occa- 
sionally it  was  repeated  three  times  (1  Sam.  xx. 
41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was 
accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7), 
laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9 ),  and 
kissing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps.  lxxii.  9 ; 
Mic.  vii.  17 ).  Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18 ;  sometimes,  however,  prostration  was 
omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in  kissing  the 
hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in 
the  manner  practiced  by  the  Romans  (Pliny  xxviii. 
5:  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Adoratio),  in  kissing 
the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2).  The  same  cus- 
toms prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry, as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  to- 
wards Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from  Cor- 
nelius's reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as 
implying  a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.  W.  L.  B. 

ADRAM'MELECH    \_Heb.   Adramme'lech] 

("T^T!*?:  'ASpayueAe'x;  [Alex.  ASpa/xeAe/c :] 
Adramelech].  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  worshipped 
by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Se- 
pharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burned  in  his  honor.  In  Gesenius  (sub  voce)  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendor  of  the  king,  being 

a  contraction  of  Tf7^<!7  *"0&  But  Winer,  quot- 
ing Reland,  De  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  interprets  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fre,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chalda?an  and  Per- 
sian worship.  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  also  regards 
Adrammelech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and 
Anammelech,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adramme- 
lech, as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the 
sun.     (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  611.) 

2.  [Alex,  in  2  K.  ASpc/^Aex-l  Son  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom  he  murdered  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Sharezer  in  the  temple 
of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure  of  the  As- 
syrian attack  upon  Jerusalem.  The  parricides 
escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
21;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  The  date  of  this  event  was 
b.  c.  680.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADRAMYT  TIUM  (occasionally  Atram  yt- 
tium  :  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  'Arpafivnivy, 
instead  of  ' A8 pafj.vTrriuq>  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  vEobs,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [Mi- 
tylejje].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except,  perhaps,  during  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as  illustrat- 
ing his  voyage  from  Caesarea  in  a  ship  belonging  to 


is  a  form  of  expression  for  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  necessarily  in  the  limits 
of  Benjamin  proper. 
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this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason  is  given  in 
what  follows,  namely,  that  the  centurion  and  his 
prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their  way 
towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
hound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent 
on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic.  It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  between 
Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and 
Pergamus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and 
was  connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Adramyttium 
was  a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
Croesus.  It  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony. 
Under  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence ;  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  Roman  assize-town. 
The  modern  Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is 
described  in  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and 
Fellows.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others, 
that  Hadrumetum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  J.  S.  H. 

A'DRIA,  more  properly  AT>RIAS  (6  'Adplas : 
[Adria] ).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria, 
near  the  Po ;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that  neighborhood. 
Afterwards  the  signification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension, 
and  in  the  apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names 
the  Syrtic  basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which 
had  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa 
for  its  boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly 
given  by  almost  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers 
state  that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the 
jEgean  from  the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which 
Josephus  started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  (Life,  3),  and 
there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and 
taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through 
ignorance  of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of 
attending  to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  ar- 
gument from  this  geographical  term  in  favor  of  the 
false  view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith's  Voy. 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Diss,  cm  the  Island 
Melita.)  J.  S.  H. 

AT)RIEL  (bs^lV  [flock  of  God]:  [Comp.] 
'ASpt^A;  [Rom.  'E(r8p«ir]A,  Vat.  Sepej  (om.  in  1 
Sam.);  Alex.  Io-parjA,  EaSpi;  Aid.  'EerSpiirjA,  'Ec- 
Spl'-]  Iladritl),  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  David  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surrendered  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9)  in  satisfaction  for  the 
endeavors  of  Saul  to  extirpate  the  latter,  although 
the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a  league  with 
them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called 
the  sons  of  Michal  [the  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife 
of  David] ;  but  as  Michal  had  no  children  (2  Sam. 
vi.  23),  the  A.  V.,  in  order  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
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culty,  erroneously  translates  ^"T7,,  "  brought  up," 
instead  of  "bare."  This  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Targum  and  Jewish  authorities.  The  mar- 
gin also  gives  "  Michal's  sister  "  for  "  Michal." 
Probably  the  error  is  due  to  some  early  transcri- 
ber." 

ADUEL  ('ASoutjA  [Alex.  FA.  Navn], 
i.  e.  bsni:,  1  Chr.  iv.  36  ('IeSi^A);  ix.  12 
fASnJA),  the  ornament  of  God).  A  Xaphtalite. 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

B.  F.  W.  and  W.  A.  W. 

ADUL'LAM  (Apocr.  Odollam,  d^lV 
[justice  of  the  people,  Ges. ;  but  according  to  Si- 
monis  from  J11V  and  C^^,  hence  hiding-jjlace] : 
'OSoAAct^:  [Odollam,  Odullam,  Adullam]),  a  city 
of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah,  Josh.  xv. 
35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  went  down," 
and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with  Mareshah 
and  Achzib);  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh. 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  then-  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
and  still  a  city  ('O.  tt6\is)  in  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was'  near  Deir  Dvbban, 
5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  (By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Eglon:  see  that  name.)  The  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced 
with  extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23,  51-53), 
some  one  of  which  is  possibly  the  "  cave  of  Adul- 
lam," the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khuriitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtas,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).     G. 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  the  cave  at  Khureitun 
can  have  any  doubt  of  its  fitness  to  be  such  a  place 
of  refuge  as  the  cave  of  Adullam  evidently  was  to 
David  and  his  followers.  For  a  description  of  this 
cavern  see  Tekoa.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book, 
ii.  424  f.)  pleads  still  for  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  opinion.  David,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring Bethlehem  and  had  often  driven  his  flocks 
over  those  hills,  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  cave  and  been  familiar  with  the  entrances  to 
it.  It  was  in  a  desert  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
Saul,  or  if  approached  by  him  was  incapable  of  any 
effectual  assault.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  Moab, 
whither  David,  shortly  before  betaking  himself  to 
this  retreat,  had  sent  his  parents  and  the  women  of 
his  train.  Stanley  decides  (S.  &  P.  p.  2">4,  note ) 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  in  the  Shefelah,  be- 
cause the  family  of  David  "went  down"  to  him 
there  from  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1);  but  the 
expression  may  be  used  also  of  Khureitun,  which  is 
nearly  2  hours  S.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  over  a  path 
which  descends  rapidly  almost  the  entire  distance. 
That  the  town  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  are  not 
near  each  other  would  be  only  an  instance  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  different 
localities. 

a  *  So  also  Thenius  (Die  Buclier  Samuels,  p.  230), 
accounts  for  the  inconsistency.  See  further  under 
Merab.  H. 
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David  was  certainly  in  the  cave  of  Adullam 
when  the  "three  chiefs"  brought  water  to  him 
from  Bethlehem ;  and  as  it  is  said  that  the  Philis- 
tines, through  whom  they  forced  their  way  for  that 
purpose,  were  encamped  at  the  time  near  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  14),  we  must  infer  that 
the  cave  itself  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  not  so  far 
off  as  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Thilistia.a     H. 

ADUL'LAMITE  OeVr?  [see  Adul- 
lam] :  'OSoAAa/AiTTis ;  Alex.'  O5o\\a/u.firr]s : 
Odollamites).  A  native  of  Adullam:  applied  to 
Hirah,  the  friend   (or  "shepherd"  as  the  Vulgate 

has  it.  reading  -lrtljjn  for  -ln^^l)  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similar 
offence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment  was,  as  commonly  amongst 
eastern  nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both 
the  guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (I)eut.  xxii.  22-24).  A 
bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  moral- 
ity until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
reached.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  re- 
venge was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away  —  as  it 
did,  after  the  captivity  —  and  when,  owing  to  Gen- 
tile example,  the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond 
of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery 
changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or 
never  inflicted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it 
is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning 
her  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law- 
ready  for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely, 
also,  that  a  divorce  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  &c.  (Gcmara 
Ckethvboth,  cap.  vii.  6),  was  the  usual*  remedy 
suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  ex- 
citement of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  word 
Trapa8eiyfxaT't<rai  [Seiy/xaritraL  Lachm.,  Tisch., 
Treg.]  (Matt.  i.  19),  probably  means  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the 
usual  course,  but  which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to 
take,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  fi^ons.  et 
Divort.  iii.  1-4),  because  that  could  be  managed 
(privately  (\ddpa)- 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 


a  *  Since  writing  the  above  note,  we  find  that  Dr. 
Stanley  is  either  not  consistent  with  himself  or  has 
changed  his  opinion.     In  his  article  on  David  in  this 
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whether  a  husband  was,  in  case  of  certain  facts, 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  inten- 
sity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "  red  water  "  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyclqp.  s.  v.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test. 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-5).  3.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  '(all  in- 
deed, except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure 
Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability. 
4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before 
the  great  Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonized  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ; 
but  6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. 

"When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  com- 
mon, as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  sup- 
posed. If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  {Sotah, 
i.  5,  6)  to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confes- 
sion. Nay,  even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and 
was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect 
on  her  might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the 
merit  of  some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Be- 
sides, however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his 
suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a 
ready  and  quiet  remedy;  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry, 
and  the  property  which  she  had  brought;  which 
was  decided  by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the 
suspicions  against  her  (Sotah,  vi.  1;  Gcmara  Che- 
thvboth,  vii.  G;  Ugol.  U.ror  Ilcb.  c.  vii.).  If  the 
husband  were  incapable  through  derangement,  im- 
prisonment, &c,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the 
matter,  the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as 
concerned  the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial 
by  the  water  of  jealousy  (Sotah,  iv.  6).      H.  H. 

ADUM'MIM,  "  the  going  ur  to  "  or  "  of  " 

(D^EHN  i"H3?tt:  Trp6o-pao-is  'ASa/xfifo,  [avd- 
liacns  Alda.fj.fo;  Alex.  Trpocrava,fSa.o~is  ASo/xfit, 
avafi.  E5cO|iui/:]  asctnsio  or  ascensus  Adummim)  = 
the  "pass  of  the  red;"  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a  rising  ground  or  pass 
"over  against  Gilgal,"  and  "on  the  south  side 
of  the  'torrent'  "  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17),  which  is 


Dictionary  (§  ii.  3),  and  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church  (ii.  69),  he  speaks  without  hesitation  of  the 
cave  near  Khiireitun  as  David's  cave  of  Adullam.    II. 
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the  position  still  occupied  by  the  road  leading  up 
from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem 
(Rob.  i.  558°),  on  the  south  face  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  ( Onom.  Adommin)  as- 
cribes the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the  rob- 
bers who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as  they  still 
(Stanley,  pp.  314,  424;  Martineau,  p.  481;  Stewart) 
continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  arose 
out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this  road, 
and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whose 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is  the  scene. 
But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date  and  significance 
far  more  remote,  and  is  probably  derived  from  some 
tribe  of  "red  men  "  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  country  (.Stanley,  p.  424,  note).  The  sugges- 
tion of  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the  "  rothlichen  Farbe 
des  Felsen,"  is  the  conjecture  of  a  man  who  has 
never,  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass  being  of  the 
whitest  limestone.  [Fiirst  derives  the  name  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  color  (rtd-broien)  of  the 
earth  in  the  hills.]  G. 

AEDFAS  ('AiSlas;  [Vat.  ATjSeiay;  Aid.  Alex. 
'ArjS/as:]  Htlius),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  Eliah. 

^E'GYPT.     [Egypt.] 

.<E'NEAS  [so,  correctly,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc. ; 
Eneas,  later  eds.]  (Alveas-  ^Eneas),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

*  The  name  shows  that  he  was  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
a  believer  or  not  (avdpomov  riva)  \  but  it  was  usual 
to  require  faith  of  those  who  received  such  benefits. 

H. 

.^E'NON  (Alp&v-  sEnnon),  a  place  "near  to 
Salim,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22 
with  2G,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a 

Greek  version  of  the  Chaldee  f^P"^  =  "  springs." 
JEnon  is  given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis,  "juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Dr. 
Robinson's  most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit, 
however,  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name 
or. remains  in  that  locality  (iii.  333).  But  a  Salim 
has  been  found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to 
Ndbtdus,  where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs 
(ii.  279;  iii.  298).  This  position  agrees  with  the 
requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In 
favor  of  its  distance  from  the  Jordan  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  close  by  the  river,  the  Evangelist 
would  hardly  have  drawn  attention  to  the  "  much 
water"  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
(1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  /Enon  at  Wady 
Furah,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fowar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  Fa/rah  abounds,  and  also  the 
presence  of  the  name  Selam  or  Seleim,  the  appel- 
lation of  another  Wady  close  by.  But  it  requires 
more  examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  (Bar- 
clay, City  of  the  Great.  King,  pp.  553-570.)  See 
the  curious  speculations  of  Lightfoot  ( Chorog.  In- 
quiry, oh.  iii.  §§  1,  2,  3,  4).  G. 
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«  Robinson's  words,  "  On  the  south  side 

above,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identity 
sf  the  place  with  the  Maaleh-Aduinmim  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him. 


*  The  later  observations  tend  to  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  question :  they  indicate  at  least  the 
region  if  they  do  not  fix  the  site  of  iEnon.  Je- 
rome's testimony  (Reland's  Palcestina,  p.  480)  that 
it  was  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (still  shown 
there  in  his  day,  "ostenditur  usque  nunc")  agrees 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  170), 
who  visited  Beisdn  (Scythopolis)  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, represents  the  valley  there  as  abounding  in 
fountains  and  brooks,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  places  in  Palestine.  Though  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  names  still  current,  he  says 
that  iEnon  and  Salim  were  no  doubt  in  this 
tjhor  Beisdn.  Dr.  Robinson's  Salim  lies  too  far 
inward  to  agree  with  the  "juxta  Jordanem"  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome;  indeed,  he  gives  up  that  po- 
sition and  fixes  on  a  different  one.  The  name 
merely  of  Salim  would  not  be  decisive,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  and  is  still,  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine. [Salim.]  We  have  the  more  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  traditionary  site,  that  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  reports  his  finding  a  Mussulman  oratory 
( Wely)  called  Sheyhh  Salim  near  a  heap  of  ruins, 
about  six  English  miles  south  of  l!<Jsan,  and  two 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  340).  Bleek 
(Brief  an  die  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285  ff. )  main- 
tains that  this  Salim  was  not  only  the  one  where 
John  baptized,  but  of  which  Melehizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  As  to  iEnon,  which  is  descriptive 
rather  than  local,  the  existence  itself  of  fountains, 
"deep  waters"  (uSara  iroAAa),  is  all  the  identifi- 
cation that  the  term  requires.  H. 
iEBA.  [Chronology.] 
ETHIOPIA.  [Ethiopia.] 
*^ETHIOPIC  VERSION.  [Versions, 
Ancient.] 

AFFINITY.     [Marriage.] 
AG' ABA   CAKKa&d  ;    [Vat.  marg.  Ayya^a; 
Alex.  TajSa;  Aid.  'A-ya/3a:]  Ay  gab),  1   Esdr.  v. 
30.     [Hagab.] 

AG'ABUS6  ("Aya/Sos'-  Agabus),  a  Christian 
prophet  in  the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi. 
28  and  xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places ;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(irpocpriTris)  and  residence  (oltto  'IepocroAu/xcoi',  omh 
ttjs  'lovSaias),  are  -the  same  in  both  instances. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  famine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  "  throughout  all 
the  world"  (e'^>'  o\r)v  tV  oiKovfiivriv)-  This  ex- 
pression may  take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense, 
either  of  which  confirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  used  f)  oiKovfxivn  of  the  Creek 
and  the  Roman  world,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could  use 
it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  Palestine.  Jo- 
sephus  certainly  so  uses  it  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §  4)  when 
speaking  of  the  efforts  of  Ahab  to  discover  the 
prophet  Elijah,  he  says  that  the  king  sought  him 
Kara,  iracrav  r^v  olKovf/.evrii',  »•  6.  throughout 
Palestine  and  its  borders.  (See  Auger,  De  Tempo- 
rum  in  Actis  App.  ratione,  p.  42.)  Ancient  writers 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  famine  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  they  speak  of  several  local 
famines  which  were  severe  in  particular  countries. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §  6;  ib.  5,  §  2)  mentions  one 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Judrea,  and  swept 
away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte  who  was  then  at  Je- 

6  *  This  article  (not  accredited  in  the  English  edi- 
tion) has  been  re- written  here  by  the  author.        H. 
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rusalem.  imported  provisions  from  Egypt  and  Cy- 
prus, which  she  distributed  among  the  people  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  This,  in  all  probability, 
18  the  famine  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi. 
28.  The  chronology  admits  of  this  supposition. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  de- 
scribes took  place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  were  procurators ;  i.  e.  as  Lardner  com- 
putes the  time  {Credibility,  P.  I.  b.  i.  ch.  xi.),  it 
may  have  begun  about  the  close  of  A.  d.  44,  and 
lasted  three  or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into 
Judaea  on  the  death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred 
in  August  of  the  year  a.d.  44;  and  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1)  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  carried  the  alms  of  the  Christians  at 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  attach  the  wider 
sense  to  otKovfxivr)v,  the  prediction  may  import 
that  a  famine  should  take  place  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the 
year  is  not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail 
in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention 
of  three  other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius: one  in  Greece  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  79),  and  two 
iii  Rome  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  11;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 
For  the  facts  concerning  these  famines,  see  Walch, 
1),  Agabo  rule  |  Dissertt.  ml  Acta  Apost.  ii.  131  ft'.). 
At  <  laesarea,  Agabus  foretold  to  Paul,  who  was 
then  going  up  tu  Jerusalem  fur  the  last  time,  that 
the  Jews  then-  would  cast  him  into  prison  and  bind 
him  hand  and  foot.  The  prophet  accompanied  this 
prediction  with  a  symbolic  act  (that  of  binding  bis 
own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle),  which 
served  to  place  the  event  foretold  more  vividly  be- 
fore them.  The  scene,  being  thus  acted  out  before 
their  cms,  was  rendered  present,  real,  beyond  what 
any  mere  verbal  declaration  could  possibly  have 
made  it. 

"Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quoe  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.'' 

Instances  of  such  symbolism,  though  rare  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  frequent  in  the  Old.  See  1  K.  xxii.  11; 
Is.  xx.  1  ft'.;  Jer.  xiii.  1  ft.;  Ezek.  iv.  1  ft'.,  etc. 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived:  by  Dru- 

sius,   from   23n,   a  locust ;  by  Grotius,  Witsius, 

T  T  '  >         J 

and  Wolf,  from  3327,  he  lord.  See  Wolf 's  Curie 
Philobgicee,  ii.  1167.  Walch  {id  supra)  adopts 
the  latter  derivation,  and  compares  the  name  with 
the  Greek  Agape,  Agapetus,  Agapius,  and  the  like. 
Walch,  in  his  I )is.«  rtntiu,  treats  ('()  of  the  name 
of  Agabus;  {b)  of  his  office  as  prophet;  (<■)  of  his 
prophecies;  and  (d)  of  their  fulfillment.  He 
illustrates  these  topics  fully,  but  adds  nothing 
important  to  the  results  stated  in  this  article.  The 
incidents  in  which  Agabus  appears  are  noticed  at 
length  in  Baumgarten's  Aposlelgesckichte,  i.  270 
tf.  and  ii.  113  ft.  H.  B.  H. 

A'GAG  (22W,  from  an  Arabic  root  "to  burn," 
Gesen.:  'A7a-y  and  Twy-  Agag),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Anialek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 
One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv. 
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7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The 
latter  was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul 
spared  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although 
it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the 
Amalekites  should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14; 
Deut.  xxv.  17).  For  this  act  of  disobedience  Sam- 
uel was  commissioned  to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejec- 
tion, and  he  himself  sent  for  Agag  and  cut  him  in 
pieces.     [Samuel.] 

Hainan  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  (Bov- 
yciios,  iii.  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5,  [MaiceSciiv,  ix.  21] ). 
The  Jews  consider  Haman  a  descendant  of  Agag, 
the  Amalekite,  and  hence  account  for  the  hatred 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi. 
6,  §  5;  Targ.  Esth.).  K.  W.  B. 

A'GAGITE.     [Agag.] 

A'GAR.     [Hagar.] 

AGARE'NES  {viol  "Ayap :  filii  Agar),  Bar. 
iii.  23.     [Hagarekes.] 

AGATE  (120,  shebd;  13*13,'  cadedd: 
axaT-ns-  achates)  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V. ;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix. 
12;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  10.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  shebd,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original 
word  is  cadedd,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
different  stone.  [Huby.]  In  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  where 
the  text  has  agate,  the  margin  has  chrysoprase, 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
chrysoprase  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  em- 
i  rnl, I,  which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an 
entirely  different  Hebrew  word,  nfiphec\a  this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;*  and  this  uncer- 
tainty which  belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  to  its  botany 
and  zoology,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  often  there  is  no  collateral 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  might  possibly  help  us, 
and  that  the  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  words  have 
generally  ami  necessarily  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion; identification,  therefore,  in  many  cases  be- 
comes a  difficult  and  uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  shebd 
have  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  shabahf  "  to 
take  prisoner,"  but  allows  that*EOthing  at  all  can 
be  learned  from  such  an  etymology,  Fiirst''  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
origin,  shdba,  "to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpreta- 
tion which  derives  it  from  another  Arabic  root, 
which  has  precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  "to 
be  dull  and  obscure."  e  Another  derivation  traces 
the  word  to  the  proper  name  Sheba,  whence  pre- 
cious stones  were  exported  for  the  Tyrian  mer- 
chants. Of  these  derivations,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  meaning  at  all  in  the  first,''  while  a  contrary 


b  See  "  Translators'  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  is  never  now  printed  in  editions 
of  the  Bible. 

c  n"Tttt*,  captivum  fecit,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v. 
d  Comp.  Golius,  Arab.  Lex.   ^j^,  exarsit. 


"Qti*  ;   cf.  Freytag,   Arab.   Lex.    XjuCwwT    (&&• 


conj.  of  &AX&),  obscura,  ambiguafuit  res  alicui- 

f  "  Sed  hsec  nihil  faciunt  ad  detegendaui  ejus  natu- 
ram." — Braun.   V.  S.  II.  xv.  i. 
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aae  to  what  we  should  expect  is  given  to  the  third, 
for  a  dull-looking  stone  is  surely  out  of  place 
amongBt  the  glittering  gems  which  adorned  the  sa- 
cerdotal breastplate.  The  derivation  adopted  by 
Fiirst  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  yet  there  is 
nothing  even  in  it  which  will  indicate  the  stone  in- 
tended. That  shebd,  however,  does  stand  tor  some 
variety  of  agate  seems  generally  agreed  upon  by 
commentators,  for,  as  Rosenmuller"  has  observed 
(Schol.  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  19),  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who  all  under- 
stand an  agate  by  the  term. 

Our  English  agate,  or  achat,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modern  Dirillo,  in  the  Val 
di  Xnto,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found ;  b 
but  as  agates  are  met  with  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, this  stone  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times 
known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  siiicious  stone  of 
the  quartz  family,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks :  speci- 
mens are  often  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been 
imbedded  having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  tiie  agates  have  dropped  out.  Some  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  chalcedony,  from  Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  cornelian, 
chrysoprase,  an  apple-green  variety  colored  by  ox- 
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it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state :  it  formed 
under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those  who 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old 
men  or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and 
was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores, 
and  other  similar  terms.  [Eldeks.]  Still  it 
would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  gen- 
erally held  by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

W.  L.  B. 
*  The  distinction  between  Trpeo-fivT7)s  and  irpecr- 
flvrepos  should  be  remarked.  Though  the  for- 
mer refers  always  to  age,  the  latter  refers  occa- 
sionally to  age  (Acts  ii.  17;  1  Tim.  v.  1;  1  Pet. 
v.  5),  but  usually  to  rank  or  office.  The  point  is 
of  some  interest  as  regards  the  age  of  Paul  at  the 
time  of  his  Roman  captivity.  In  Philem.  ver.  9, 
the  apostle  alludes  to  himself  "as  an  old  man" 
(ois  irpe<rfivT7)s)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  by 
that  reminiscence  to  his  entreaty  in  behalf  of  Ones- 
imus.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  Philemon  (converted  about  36  a.  d.,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  at  Pome  02-4  a.  d.),  about  60 
vears  old.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was 
called  irpecrfivT-ns  from  49  to  56,  and  after  that  was 
called  yepwv.  But  there  was  another  estimate 
amonsc  the   Greeks   which   fixed  the  later   period 


ide  of  nickel,  Mocha-stones,  oi  moss  agate,  which)  (yrjpas)  at  69.     Coray  treats  of  this  question  in 


owe  their  dendritic  or  tree-like  markings  to  the 
imperfect  crystallization  of  the  coloring  salts  of 
manganese  or  iron,  onyx-stones,  bloodstones,  &c, 
&c.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
cnaicedomj  are  still  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Etruria,  &c.c  W.  H. 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  con- 
sequently its  special  honors.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in 
showing  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians 
had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
Bible  (Herod,  ii.  80;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government  such  a  feeling  was 
still  more  deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was 
superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  sig- 
nal token  of  God's  favor.  For  these  reasons  the 
aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  and 
political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life  they 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job  xv.  10);  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32);  they  allowed  them  to 
give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4);  they  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "  crown  of  glory  " 
and  as  the  "  beauty  of  old  men  "  (Prov.  xvi.  31, 
xx.  29).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was  regarded 
as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  lite  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  aLso  because  it  indicated  peaceful  and 
prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mace.  xiv.  9;  Is. 
lxv.  20).     In  public  affairs  age  carried  weight  with 


his  SiWkStuxos  'Upa.Tii<6s,  p-  167  (Paris,  1831).^ 
Our  most  impressive  image  of  old  age  in  the  N". 
T.,  as  represented  by  its  appropriate  word,  is  that, 
which  occurs  in  the  Saviour's  touching  description 
of  what  was  to  befall  the  energetic  Peter  in  his  last 
days  (orav  yt)pa.o~ris)-  See  John  xxi.  18.  The 
term  applied  to  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  is  irpeo~- 
fSvT-r\s-  The  patriarch  Jacob's  characterization  of 
a  long  life,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  truthfulness 
ami  pathos  in  all  extant  literature.  See  Gen.  xlvii. 
8,  9.  H. 

A'GEE  [dissyl.]  (S2S  [fugitive-] :  "Atra ; 
Alex.  Ayoa;  [Comp.  'Aya":]  Age).  A  Hararite, 
father  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three  mightiest 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Peshito-Syriac 
he  is  called  "Ago  of  the  king's  mountain." 

AGGE'US  CAyycuos:  Aggceus),  [1  Esdr.  vi.  1, 
vii.  3;  2  Esdr.  i.  40.]     [Haggai.] 

AGRICULTURE.  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 
and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii. 
10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Canaan. 
Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been  cities 
where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  herds- 
men strove  with  Isaac  about  bis  wells;  about  his 
crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv.  28). 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
■•Esbeol"  (Num.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found  in 


12W  "  esse  achatem,  satis  probabile  est,  quum 
minis  iu  hoc  lapide  interpretum  sit  consensus."  Vid. 
Braun.  de  Vest.  !<acerd.  Hebrmor.  II.  c.  xv.  iii. 

0  KaAbj  Se  A.i'0os  xal  6  a\a.Ti)<;  6  an-b  rov  'A^oltov 
TTOTafioii  tou  iv  Si/ceAia,  KaX  irtaKeiTai.  TiV'OS.  —  Theoph. 
Fr.  ii.  31,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Plin.  xxxvii.  54  ;  Lithoir- 
raphie  9uiHenne,  Naples,  1777,  p.  16. 

e  Compare  with  this  Ex.  xxxviii.  23  :  ''  And  with 
him  was  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dau, 


an  engraver  and  a  cunning  workman ;  "  and  ch.  xxxix. 
8  :  "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cunning  work." 

*  Occasional  specimens  of  agate  occur  along  the 
coast  north  of  Tortosa,  and  it  is  very  abundant  near 
Antioch  (Antakia),  Rob.  Pkys.  Geozr.  p.  376.        H. 

d  *  On  the  single  word  "  aged  "  iu  Philem.  ver.  9, 
the  celebrated  Lavater  preached  two  of  his  39  sermons 
on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (Predigten  iiber  d.  Brit/ 
an  d.  Philemon,  St.  Gallen,  1785-6).  H. 
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a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Deut.  viii.  8),  resulting  prob- 
ably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and  the 
example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were  thus 
led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct  from 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  whilst 
in  Egypt.  "When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  con- 
quered their  future  seats,  agriculture  supplied  a 
similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and  speedy 
demoralization,  especially  as  regards  idolatry,  which 
commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture 
became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth 
(Michaelis,  xxxvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check  also 
the  freebooting  and  nomad  bfe,  and  made  a  numer- 
ous offspring  profitable,  as  it  was  already  honorable 
by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it 
indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed, 
made  the  slave  somewhat  like  a  son,  though  it 
made  the  son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  inher- 
itances, it  gave  each  man  and  each  family  a  stake 
in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
"The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family  felt  its  own 
life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divine  ten- 
ure which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation.  The 
prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred 
(Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heri- 
tage was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in 
the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depop- 
ulating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the  N. 
T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
skilled  agricultural  labor,  e.  g.,  in  irrigation  and 
terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this, 
bat  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local  charac- 
ter in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a 
partial  and  guarded  application  of  general  remarks 
(Hobinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595;  Stanley,  S. 
cf  P.  pp.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever  industry  is 
secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The 
Hauran  (Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  The  black 
and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is  said  to  hold 
so  much  moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little 
rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beyrut,  is 
a  vast  olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
is  said  to  be  fertile  if  watered.  The  Israelites 
probably  found  in  Canaan  a  fair  proportion  of 
woodland,  which  their  necessities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to 
reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18).  But  even  in  early  times 
timber  seems  to  have  been  far  less  used  for  building 
material  than  among  western  nations  ;  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  skillful  hewers,  and  imported  both 
the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No 
store  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept ;  ovens 
were  heated  with  such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez. 
v.  12,  15;  Mai.  iv.  1);  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
on  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unu- 
sual source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for 
the  wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  IK. 
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xix.  21;  comp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  6,  7).  AH  this  indi- 
cates a  non-abundance  of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shal- 
low beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (includ- 
ing under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the 
water  available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our 
region ;  and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  sin- 
face,  easily  excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was 
most  useful.  Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered 
not  by  canals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
below  the  land,  but  by  rills  converging  from  the 
mountains.  In  these  features  of  the  country  lay 
its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mul- 
tiplying population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of  hands 
for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering;  and  the 
result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?). 
Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi. 
40,  xv.  33,  xxiv.  0,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "fitches," 
Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans 
and  lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  prod- 
uce. To  these  later  writers  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants,  e.  </.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, &c.  (Mishna,  Celaim,  1.  1,  2).  The  produce 
which  formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
would  keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (den. 
xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  'seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  .Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly  re- 
tained long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign  inter- 
course placed  a  correct  calendar  within  their  power ; 
so  that  notice  of  a  Veadar,  i.  e.,  second  or  inter- 
calated Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being  not 
yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (Ugol.  de  lie  Bust.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months  was 
divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  follows  ( To- 
saphta  Taanith,  ch.  1):  — 

I.  Sowing  Time. 

/  beginning  about  ] 
Tisri,  latter  half  5        autumnal 

(        equinox  L  Early  rair  due. 

Marchesvan | 

Kasleu,  former  half       ....    J 

II.  Unripe  Time. 
Kasleu,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

Shebath,  former  half. 
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in.  Cold  Season. 

Shebath,  latter  half       ....     "1 

'    '        '     '  ...     trotter  rain  due. 

[VeadaxJ f 

Nisan,  former  half J 

IV.  Harvest  Time. 

{Beginning    about 
vernal  equinox. 
Barley  green. 
Passover. 
Ijar 

Sivan,  former  half    ....         ]  _     . 

(  Pentecost. 

V.  Sdmmer. 

Sivan,  latter  half. 

Xamuz. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VI.  Sultry  Season. 
Ab,  latter  half. 
Elul. 
Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruifs. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox  or  mid  Tisri;  and  if  by  the  first  of 
Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a  fast  was  proclaimed 
(Mishna,  Taanith,  ch.  i.).  The  common  scriptu- 
ral expressions  of  the  "early"  and  the  "latter 
rain"  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos.  vi.  3;  Zech. 
x.  1;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modern 
experience,  the  season  of  rains  being  unbroken 
(Robinson,  i.  41,  429,  iii.  96),  though  perhaps  the 
fall  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i.,  ii. ;  and 
that  prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter 
rain  together  "in  the  first  month,"  i.  e.  Nisan  (ii. 
23).  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of 
green  or  root-crops  grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the 
long  summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Barley 
supplied  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 

called  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  "Millet,"  "JH"^,  holcus  dochna, 
Linn.  (Gesenius),  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its 
ripe  grain  made  into  bread.     In  the  later  period 

of  more  advanced  irrigation  the  ]H  Vj~I,  "Fenu- 
greek," occurs,  also  the  7MHW,  a  clover,  appa- 
rently, given  cut  (Peak,  v.  5).  Mowing  (T3,  Am. 
vii.  1;  Ps.  lxxii.  6)  and  haymaking  were  familiar 
processes,    but   the  latter   had  no   express  word, 

T^n  standing  both  for  grass  and  hay,  a  token 
of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass  may  become  hay 
as  it  stands. 
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The  produce  of  the  land  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  HSISH,  includ- 
ing apparently  all  cereal  plants,  HVD^p  (quicquid 
in  sUiquk  nascitwr,  Buxt.  Lex.),  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  legumen,  and    O^^"")?  or    ^12?""!Y 

713^2,  semina  hortensia,  (since  the  former  word 
alone  was  used  also  generically  for  all  seed,  includ- 
ing all  else  which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which 
purpose  the  distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The 
plough  probably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
process  of  ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that 
called  scarificatio  by  the  Romans  ("  Syria  teuui 
sulco  arat,"  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing :  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross 
beam  with  yokes,  b,  is  attached ;  c,  the  share ;  d,  the 
handle;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and/  is  a  goad  with  a  scraper  at  the  other 


Fig.  1.  — Plough,  &c.,  as  still  used' in  Asia  Minor.  — 
(From  Fellows's  Asia  Minor.) 

end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.  Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25;  Maimon.  ad 
Mishn.  vi.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  602-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vere  novo.  Such  new  ground  and  fal- 
lows, the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of  stones 
and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2;  Gemara  ffierosol.  ad  be.) 
early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering  from  "  among 
thorns"  being  a  proverb  for  slovenly  husbandry 
(Job  v.  5;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31;  Robinson,  ii.  127). 
Virgin  land  was  ploughed  a  second  time.     The 

proper  words  are  nHQ,  j>roscindere,  and  TTU9, 
offringtrc,  i.  e.,  iterare  ut  frongantur  glcbm  (by 
cross  ploughing),  Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  32;  both 
are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii.  24.  Land  already 
tilled  was  ploughed  before  the  rains,  that  the  moist- 
ure might  the  better  penetrate  (Maimon.  ap.  Ugol. 
de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  Rain,  however,  or  irrigation 
(Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowing,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  till 


Fig.  2.  —  Egyptian  ploughing  and  sowing.  —  (Wilkinson,  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  —  Thebes.) 
the  gleaning  was  over,  lest  the  poor  should  suffer  j  able  of  the  sower,  being  scattered  broadcast  and 
(Penh,  v.  3);  and  such  sowing  often  took  place  ]  ploughed  in  afterwards,  the  roots  of  the  late  crop 
without  previous  ploughing,  the  seed,  as  in  the  par-   being  so  far  decayed  as  to  serve  for  manure  (Fel- 
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Fig.  3.  —  Goats  treading  in  the  grain,  when  sown  in  the  field,  after  the  water  has  subsided.  - 

Tombs,  near  the  Pyramids.) 


-(Wilkinson, 


lows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72).  The  soil  was  then 
brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow,  often  of  thorn 
bushes.  In  highly  irrigated  spots  the  seed  was 
trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  as  in  Egypt  by 
goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  39,  2d  Ser.).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in  well 

manured  spots,  a  process  called  "IMS,  der.  "1EJ3, 
pardm,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhusius  to 
illustrate  the  Mishna.     Where  the  soil  was  heavier, 


Fig.  4.  —  Corn  growing  in  patches.  —  (Surenhusius.) 

the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("  dum  sicca  tel- 
lure  licet,"  Virg.  Gewg.  i.  214);  and  there,  though 

not  generally,  the  samtio  (TMV,  der.  ""H37,  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  Uratio  of  Roman  husbandry, 
performed  with  tabula  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  Hut  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilt li  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  JEgypti  et  Africoe,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  sementem  ante  messem  segetem  non  attingit 
.  .  .  .  in  ub  auteni  locis  ubi  desideratwr  sarrith," 
&c,  Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not 
too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be 
the  best  time  for  these  operations;  thus  70  days  be- 
fore the  passover  was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing 
for  the  "wave-sheaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for 
that  of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom 
of  watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors 
against  theft  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490,  ii.  18, 
83,  99)  is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on 
the  floor  (Ruth  iii.  4.  7.)"  Barley  ripened  a  week 
or  two  before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather 
was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi.  1;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Am.  iv. 
7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of 
timely  rain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always 
have  differed  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c. 
(Robinson,  i.  430,  551.)     The  proportion  of  harvest 


a  *  This  practice  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Bpeaking  or  a  night  spent  near  Hebron,  Robinson  (ii. 
446,  ed.  1841)  says  :  «  The  owners  of  the  crops  came 
every  night  and  slept  upon  their  threshing  floors  to 


gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast ;  a  hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12, 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 


Fig.  5.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 
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Jig.  7.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 


guard  them ;  and  this  we  had  found  to  be  universal  in 
all  the  region  of  Gaza."  Thomson  (Land  and  Book, 
ii.  648)  refers  to  the  same  custom.  See  Ruth,  Book 
of.  H. 
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(Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers 
seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
seeded  surface  with  great  variety,  yet  avoiding  jux- 
taposition of  heterogenea  Such  arrangements  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.     Three  furrows' 
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Fig.  8.  —  Sowing 


•(Surenhusius.) 


interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim,  ii.  6). 
The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  b,  represent  such 
margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In  a  vineyard 
wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the  vines,  for 


Fig.  9.  —  Corn-field  with  Olives.  —  (Surenhusius.) 

whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was  allowed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  space  cropped:  so  herb-gardens 
stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  (Peak,  v.  5.) 
Fig:  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives  about  and 
amidst  it. 


Fig.  10.  ■ 


•  Heaping  wheat. 
Kings  - 


-  ( Wilkinson,  Tomb;  of  tlu 
Thebes.) 


The  wheat,  &c,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 
word   for  which  is  ttJp~in  in  Deut.,  and  bs~ 


Fig.  11. 


•  Pulling  up  the  doora  by  the  roots.  —  (Wil- 
kinson, ut  supra.) 


in  Jer.  and  Joel),  either  the  ears  merely  in  the 
"Picenian"  method  (Van-,  de  lie  Rust,  i.  50),  or 
stalk  and  all,  or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peak,  v. 
10).  It  was  bound  in  sheaves  —  a  process  prom- 
inent in   Scripture,   and  described  by  a  peculiar 

word,     "IHi'  — or  heaped,     nl3?31pb,    in  the 

form  of  a  helmet,  niKD^ID^  of  a  turban  (of 
which,  however,  see  another  explanation,  Buxt.  Lex. 
s.  v.    JTlDpSS),  or  n~nrrb  of  a  cake.      The 


12.  —  Reaping.  —  (Surenhusius.) 


sheaves  or  heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the 
floor  —  a  circular  spot  of  hard  ground,  probably, 
as  now,  from  50  to  80  or  100  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  became 
well  known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10,  11;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c,  forbidden  to  be  muz- 
zled (Deut.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out  the  grain,  as  we 


Fig.  13.  —  Threshing-floor.  The  oxen  driven  round 
the  heap  ;  contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  —  (Wilkin- 
son, Thebes.) 

find  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  At 
a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a  threshing  sledge  called 
Moray  (Is.  xli.  15;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
23),  probably  resembling  the  noreg,  still  employed 


Fig.  14.  —  The  Noreg,  a  machine  used  by  the  modern 
Egyptians  for  threshing  corn. 
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in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  190)  —  a  stage  with  three 
rollers  ridged  with  iron,  which,  aided  by  the  driver's 
weight,  crushed  out,  often  injuring,  the  grain,  as 


Fig.  15.  —  Threshing  instrument. 
Asia  Minor.) 


-(From  Fellows's 


well  as  cut  or  tore  the  straw,  which  thus  became 
fit  for  fodder.  It  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
the  Roman  tribulum  and  the  plostdlum  Pamicum 
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(Varr.  dc  It.  R.  i.  52).  Lighter  grains  were  beaten 
out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27).  Barley  was  some- 
times soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading  out, 
which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of  the  grain.  See 
further  the  Antiquitates  Triturce,  Ugolini,  vol.  29. 
The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  field,"  &c.  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  10;  2  K.  ix. 
37;  Jer.  viii.  2,  &c.).  A  rabbi  limits  the  quantity 
to  three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or  about  380  gal- 
lons, to  each  ilSP  (=g-  of  ephah  of  grain, 
Gesen.),  and  wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap, 
rather  than  their  number,  to  be  increased  if  the 
field  be  large  (Sheriith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the 
great  usefulness  of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognized 
(ibid.  4),  though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness 
of  the  pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it. 
Vegetable  ashes,  burnt  stubble,  &c.  were  also  used. 


Fig.  16. 


-  Treading  out  the  grain  by  oxen,  and  winnowing.     1.  Raking  up  the  ears  to  the  centre, 
driver.     3.  Winnowing,  with  wooden  shovels.  —  (Wilkinson,  Tkebes.) 


2.  The 


The  "shovel"  and  "fan"  (i"irn  and  rHTE, 
Is.  xxx.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xxxv. 
5;  Job.  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Evening  was  the  fa- 
vorite time  (Ruth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a 

breeze.      The  i~H?X3  (^H*,  to  scatter  =  ti-tiW? 

(Matt.  iii.  12;  Horn.  Iliad,  xiii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 

the  wind;  while  the  i~irH  (akin  to  PITI?)  may 
have,  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose),  or  a  broad  basket  in  which  it  was 
tossed.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes   customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 

HPT)  (Bava  Metzia,  ix.  2).  This  favors  the  lat- 
ter view.  So  the  tttvov  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  SItttvoi/  =  ^  a  /j.4St/jiuos  (Liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  tttiW).    The  last  process  was 

the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  7T[Q!p,  cribrum,  to  sep- 
arate dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).  [See  Luke  xxii. 
31.] 

i  ields  and  floors  were  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
buildings  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  lxxx.  13;  Is.  v.  5; 
Matt.  xxi.  33;  comp.Judg.vi.il).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

With  regard  to  occupancy  a  tenant  might  pay 


a  fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11)  —  in  which 
case  he  was  called  ""Oltt?,  and  was  compellable  to 
keep  the  ground  in  good  order  for  a  stipulated  share 
of  the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10;  Matt.  xxi.  34),  often 
a  half  or  a  third ;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 

rule:  in  this  case  he  was  called  72ptt,  and  was 
more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the  loss  of  a 
short  or  spoilt  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight. 
&c,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  salary  —  an  inferior  position 

—  when  the  term  which  described  bun  was  ""IwlH. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occu- 
pancy (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
to  have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Georg.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  corn  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-5;  Matt, 
xii.  1). 

The  rights  of  the  corner  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
ing [Corner;  Gleaning],  formed  the  poor  man's 
claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  Eor  his  benefit,  too, 
a  sheaf  forgotten  hi  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
left;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove    (Lev.    xix.   9,   10;    Deut.   xxiv.   19).° 


a  *  The  beautiful  custom  has  survived  to  the  present 
time  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  323,  511)  On 
several  topics  in  this  article  (as  climate,  seasons,  fertil- 
ity, productions)  further  information  will  be  found 
under  Palestine.  U. 
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Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that  every  third 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests',  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12;  Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).      On  this  doubtful 

point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  033?  1W2T2)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Peak,  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Peak,  v.  5).  Sometimes  a  char- 
itable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden ;  in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits ;  in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (Mis/ma,  Or- 
liih,  passim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies, 
see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.       H.  H. 

AGRIPPA.     [Herod.] 

A'GUP*  ("fliM  [collector] :  Congregans).  The 
son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  ut- 
tered or  collected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded 
in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  Prov.  xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections 
therein  contained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  0th  cent.  b.  c.  The  Rabbins,  according  to 
Bashi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name 
symbolically  of  Solomon,  who  "collected  under- 
standing" (from  ")3S  agar,  he  gathered),  and  is 
elsewhere  called  "  Koheleth."  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i. 
p.  clxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Massa,  and  probably- a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
500  Simeonites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir.  Hit- 
zig  goes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa  and  brother  of.  Lemuel  (Die  Sprilche 
Sal.  p.  311,  ed.  1858).     [Massa.]     In  Castell's 

Lex.  Ileptag.  we  find  the  Syriac  word   J'^^J, 

agiiri\  defined  as  signifying  "  one  who  applies  him- 
self to  the  studies  of  wisdom."  There  is  no  au- 
thority given  for  this  but  the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul, 
and'  it  may  have  been  derived  from  some  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  proper  name  Agur. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'HAB  (3Hn«  [father's  brother]:  'Axaa/3; 

Achab),  son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The 
great  lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  .Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  king 
of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Fhalles  (compare 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  13,  2,  with  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  If 
she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  Macbeth's  energy  and 
determination,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  have  a  comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
ventured  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.     In 
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obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  eaves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendor  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  erroneously  substituting  "  the  groves " 
for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [Asherah.]  How  the  worship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  "a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
be  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architect- 
ure, which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house 
and  several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restora- 
tion and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  place 
in  which  he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the 
beautiful  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  re- 
mained the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.  <f  P. 
p.  244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  Naboth,  he  pro- 
posed to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  and 
when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vine- 
yard was  "  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers "  (Lev. 
xxv.  23),  a  false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was 
brought  against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself 
stoned  to  death,  bi.t  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from 
2  K.  ix  26.  Elijah,  already  the  great  vindicator 
of  religion,  now  appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality, 
and  declared  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  sentence 
was  delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab's  deep  repent- 
ance. The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  Syrian 
wars,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  place  the  20th  chapter  after  the  21st,  and  so 
bring  the  whole  history  of  these  wars  together,  than 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  interposing  the  story 
of  Naboth  between  the  20th  and  22c},  especially  as 
the  beginning  of  the  22d  seems  to  follow  naturally 
from  the  end  of  the  20th.  And  this  arrangement 
is  actually  found  in  the  LXX.  and  confirmed  by 
the  narrative  of  Josephus.  We  read  of  three  cam- 
paigns which  Ahab  undertook  against  Benhadad 
II.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offen- 
sive. In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels 
of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion, 
valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of  His  chosen 
people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him  whilst  in  the 
plentitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banquet- 
ing in  his  tent  with  his  32  vassal  kings.  The 
Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Damas- 
cus. 
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Next  year  Benhadad,  believing  that  liis  failure 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  8. 
$  P.  App.  §  6).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands; 
but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as 
announced  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making 
"streets  "  for  Ahab  in  Damascus;  that  is,  admit- 
ting into  his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  commis- 
sioners, in  an  independent  position,  with  special 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch 
over  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab 
and  his  subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retali- 
ation for  a  similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad's 
predecessor  from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria. 
After  this  great  success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  exactly  for 
the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is 
briefly  attributed  to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  which 
town  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  Israel.  But  if 
Ramoth  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad 
agreed  to  restore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years 
to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty?  From 
this  difficulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by 
Benhadad  against  Ahab  personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31), 
it  seems  probable  that  this  was  not  the  case  (or  at 
all  events  that  the  Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the 
treaty),  but  that  Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehosh- 
aphat, who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  paramount 
importance  of  crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  origin- 
ated the  war  by  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  im- 
mediate provocation.  In  any  case,  God's  blessing 
did  not  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the 
prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his 
ruin.  For  giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  im- 
prisoned ;  but  Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to 
take  the  precaution  of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not 
to  offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Ben- 
hadad. But  he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man  who 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture ; "  and  though  staid  up 
in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  even- 
ing, and  his  army  dispersed.  When  he  was  brought 
to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 
as  a  servant  was  washing  his  chariot;  a  partial  ful- 
fillment of  Elijah's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which 
was  more  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his 
son  (2  K.  ix.  26).  Josephus,  however,  substitutes 
Jezreel  for  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  (Ant. 
viii.  15,  6).  The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  919 
B.  c. ;  of  his  death,  b.  c.  897. 

2.  ['Axiafl:  Heb.  in  Jer.  xxix.  22,  2PK].  A 
lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive  Israelites 
in  Babylon,  and  was  burned  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

AHAR'AH  (PHP1N  [after  the,  brother,  but 

uncertain]:  'Aapd ;  [Vat.  leup arjA.:]  Ahara). 
The  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  1).  See 
Ahee,  Ahiram.  W.  A.  W. 

AHARHEL  (brnPIK  [as above]:  kfcktyhs 
'Pr)xaj3;  [Comp.  aS.  'Ptjx^A.:]  Aharehel).  A 
name  occurring  in  an  obscure  fragment  of  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The  families  of  Aharhel " 
apparently  traced  their  descent  through  Coz  to 
Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron.  The  Tar- 
gum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies  him  with 
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"Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 
The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  SPH  ^PS, 
"brother  of  Reehab,"  or  according  to  the  Complu- 
tensian  edition  7J~R  ^PS,  "brother  of  Rachel." 

W.  A.  W. 
AHASAI   [3  syl.]  (^PIS  [=Ahaziah]:  om. 
in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  2a/cx"*s]  :  Ahazi).    A  priest, 
ancestor  of   Maasiai  or  Amashai    (Neh.  xi.   13). 
He  is  called  Jahzekah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHASBAI  [3  syl.]  OSDPl^  :  6  'AvP'ltvs 
[Vat.  -fiei-];  Alex,  o  AiToue ;  [Comp.  'Axa<r/3ai:] 
Aasbai).  The  father  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears  as 
"  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur."  The  LXX.  regarded  the 
name  Ahasbai  as  denoting  not  the  father  but  the 
family  of  Eliphelet.  [According  to  Gesenius  the 
name  signifies  /  have  taken  refuge  in  Jthovah."] 

W.  A.  W. 

*  AHASHVE'ROSH.  Noted  in  Ezra  iv.  6 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 
Ahasuebus.  A. 

AHASUERUS"  (EVHItf? PIN :  'Aaaovvpos, 
[Vat.  Ao-dypos,]  LXX.  [in  Ezra  iv.  6]  ;  but  'Acrurj- 
pos,  [Alex.  AcrovT)pos,  Comp.  Aid.  '  Acraov-qpos,] 
Tob.  xiv.  15:  Assuerzts,  A.  V.  [in  Tob.],  Vulg.), 
the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian  kings 
'mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary 
classical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured 
to  correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Abta- 
xekxes  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes, 
grandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  634.     Ahasuerus. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media.  B.  0. 
594.     Darius  the  J\h<le. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cyrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.     Ahasuerus. 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.     Artaxerxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.     Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     Ahasuerus. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
465-495.     Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  kshershe  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  l'er- 

sepolis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  S  prosthetic 

is  prefixed  (see  Gibbs's  Gesenius,  S).  This  name 
in  one  of  its  Greek  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by 
Herod,  (vi.  98)  to  mean  apylos,  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently near  that  of  king. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  [LXX.  Xep&s, 
Theodot.  'Affovrjpos]  is  said  to  be  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  grecized  into 


«  *  This  form  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  read  Ahasrerus,  u  being  used  for  v,  a.« 
else'.vhere.  A. 
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Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
iii. ),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Khosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture 
that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  over  Baby- 
lon as  viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed 
to  live  there  in  royal  state.  (See  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §  11.)  [Darius.] 
This  first  Ahasuerus,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Nineveh.  And  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  we  read  in  Tobit,  xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  i.  e.  Cy- 
axares. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cam- 
byses.  For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition 
continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius, 
and  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e.  Cambyses  and 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  be- 
tween them.  [Artaxerxes.]  Xenophon  (Cyr. 
viii.)  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxares, 
i.  e.  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byses. His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  plainly  called  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares 
or  Cyaxares  which  had  been  borne  by  his  most  illus- 
trious ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.     It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of   the  well-known   story.      Having  divorced  his 
queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterward  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai.     Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  ah  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre, 
Esther  and  Mordecai  overthrew  the  influence  which 
Haman  had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed 
his  feelings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to 
put  Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  self-defense.     This  they  used  so  vigorously  that 
they  killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents. 
Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire (Esth.  i.  1),  "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia," 
it  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest 
possible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after    Artaxerxes   Longimanus.       But   Ahasuerus 
cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were 
the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in 
name  and  character  equally  differs  from  that  foolish 
tyrant.    Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
although  as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes, 
there  is  less  difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.     But  in 
the  first  place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given 
by  Plutarch  and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very 
unlike  that  of  Ahasuerus.     Besides  this,  in  Ezra 
vii.  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  favorable  to  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in  the  twelfth 
(Esth.  iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them 
as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre.    We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that 
Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have 


seen,  identical) ;  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by 
the  resemblance  of  character,  and  by  certain  chron- 
ological indications.  As  Xerxes  scourged  the  sea, 
and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  bridge  be- 
cause their  work  was  injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahas- 
uerus repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  because  she 
would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  ft'.).  In  the 
third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and 
assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  de- 
feated from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108)."  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  "  fair  young  virgins  were 
sought  "  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by 
marrying  Esther.  The  tribute  he  "  laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  (Esth.  x.  1)  may 
well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and 
ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Esther  in  the  LXX.  'Apra^tp^ris  is  writ- 
ten for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  any 
weight  can  be  founded.  G.  E.  L.  C. 


AHA'VA  (SirtS  [water,  Ges.]:  &  Evl 
[Vat.  Evet/x,  Alex.  Evet],  [in  Ezr.  viii.  21,  31]  d 
'Aove  [Vat.  &ove,  Aove]  :  Ahava),  a  place  (Ezr.  viii. 

15),  or  a  river  (~in3)  (viii.  21,  31),  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  expedition  which 
returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures'  as  to  its  locality ; 
e.  (j.  Adiaba  (Le  Clerc  and  Mannert) ;  Abeh  or 
Aveh  (Hiivernick,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(Rosenmiiller,  Bib.  Geogr.).  But  the  latest  re- 
searches are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  modern  Hit, 
on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical 

times  Ihi,  or  Ihi  da-kira  (Talm.  N^Vf  STP), 
"  the  spring  of  bitumen."  See  Rawlinson's  Heroil- 
otus,  i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  [1  Esdr.  viii.  41,  61] 
the  name  is  given  ©epas.  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  § 
2)  merely  says  els  rb  irepav  tov  Ev<ppdrov.    G. 

A'HAZ-  (tnS,  possessor:  "AxaC^  Joseph. 
'Axd(vs'-  Achaz).  1.  Ahaz,  eleventh  [twelfth?] 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2. 
But  this  must  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  the  25th, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1 ;  for  otherwise,  his  son  Hezekiah  was  born 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hell,  vol.  i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 
Rezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel 
had  recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and 
they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
hi  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithful- 
ness both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in 
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the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seels  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  we  learn  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  crptives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Oded;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Jidah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath,  a  flourishing  port  on  I  he  lied  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  Edomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 

of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  D^'TTS  for  C^'-PS),  who 
attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price.  He 
became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  cere- 
monies; making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers  (Is. 
viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducing 
a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf. 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  13);  and  "  the  altars  on  the  top  (or 
roof)  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  "  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12)  were  connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars. 
"We  see  another  and  blameless  result  of  this  inter- 
course with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial 
of  Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8.«  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
16  years,  lasting  b.  c.  740-724.         G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (Altitz.)  A  son  of  Mieah,  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  Mephibosheth  (1 
Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ix.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

AHAZIAH  (rPTHS.  VPTHS,  u-hom  Je- 
hovah sustains:  'Oxo(ias  [Vat.  -(er]  '■  Ochozias.) 
1.  Son  of  xVhab  and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of 
Israel.  After  the  battle  of  Bamoth  in  Gilead 
[Ahab]  the  Syrians  had  the  command  of  the  coun- 
try along  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Israelites  and  Moab- 
ites,  so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refused  his 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool  (conip.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Befi  re  Ahaziah 
could  take  measures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  fall  through  a  lattice  in  his 
palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  worshipped 
his  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  Baalzebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  health.  But  Elijah, 
who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the  prophetic 
office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  announced 
to  him  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned  two 
years  (b.  c.  896,  895).  The  only  other  recorded 
transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavor  to  join  the 
king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  re- 
lated under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  50  ff. ;  2  K. 
i.;  2  Chr.  xx.  35  ff.). 

2.  Fifth  [sixth]  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
nephew  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.     He  is  called 

«  *  For  the  "  sun  dial "  of  Ahaz,  see  Dial.     H. 
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Azariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyist's  error, 
and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  (Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel,  hi.  525)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'Oxofias  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald..  and  Arab.  So  too,  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years  okl 
at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  that  his 
age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number  is 
certainly  right,  as  hi  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see  that 
his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  that 

a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  DD  (22)  and 
3Q  (42).     Ahaziah  was  an  idolater,  "walking  in 

all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,"  and  he  allied 
himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Israel, 
brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah, 
against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.  The  two 
kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Bamoth,  where 
Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  retired  to 
his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be  healed.  The 
union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  was  so  close 
that  there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  should 
entirely  overspread  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  great  revolution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha, 
which  involved  the  house  of  David  in  calamities 
only  less  severe  than  those  which  exterminated  the 
house  of  Omri.  It  broke  out  while  Ahaziah  was 
visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.  As  Jehu  approached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  either  from  not  suspecting  his  designs,  or  to 
prevent  them.  The  former  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  Jehu;  Ahaziah  was  pursued  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city  of  Ibleam,  and  there 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  reached  Me- 
giddo.  But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is  said  that  Aha- 
ziah was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of 
Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by  his  orders. 
Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  be  found 
in  Pole's  Synapsis,  in  Lightfoot's  Harm,  of  Old 
Tift,  (in  loc),  and  in  Davidson's  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  Ahaziah 
reigned  one  year,  b.  c.  884,  called  the  12th  of  Je- 
horam, king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  11th,  2  K. 
ix.  29.  His  father  therefore  must  have  died  before 
the  11th  [vear]  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hell,  i.  324).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  It  being  possible  that  the  two  accounts,  taken 
singly,  are  fragmentary,  they  may  supplement  each 
other.  Ahaziah  escaping  "  by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house,"  Jehu  ordered  his  men  to  pursue  and 
slay  him  in  his  chariot  (2  K.  ix.  27) ;  but  being  too 
swift  for  his  pursuers,  he  reached  Samaria  and  there 
concealed  himself  for  a  time,  till  Jehu,  "  executing 
judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,"  sought  him 
out,  and  had  him  put  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8,  9). 
For  the  fuller  circumstances  of  the  death  we  turn 
again  to  2  K.  ix.  27.  Jehu  ordered  his  captive  to 
be  taken  (perhaps  under  some  pretense  of  a  friendly 
object)  to  "the  going  up  (ascent)  to  Gur  near 
Ibleam,"  and  there  he  was  slain  in  his  chariot  (i.  e. 
received  the  deadly  blow  there,  though  he  escaped 
and  actually  died  at  Megiddo).  According  to  an- 
other slightly  varied  combination,  Ahaziah  may 
have  managed,  after  being  brought  before  Jehu  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  to  escape  again,  and  in- 
stead of  being  decoyed  to  Gur  for  execution,  may 
have  been  overtaken  there  as  he  fled  in  his  chariot, 
and  put  to  death  as  before  stated.     It  is  worth 
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noticing  (see  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  italics  in  the 
A.  V.:  "And  they  did  so")  that  the  slaying  of 
Ahaziah  at  Gur  (2  K.  ix.  27)  stands  loosely  related 
to  what  precedes,  as  if  his  being  slain  then-  was  the 
final  execution  of  Jehu's  order  after  various  delays 
had  intervened.  See  Keil.  Comm.  ill),  die  Biicher 
der  Konige,  p.  402;  and  Zeller'a  Biol.  Wbrterb. 
p.  42.     [Azariah  12.]  H. 

AH'BAN  (]3nS  [brother  of  the  irise,  or 
brotherly]:  'Axa.pdp\  Alex.  o£d;  [Aid.  'O&a; 
Camp.  'A/3aj/:J  Ahobb.in).  Son  of  Abishur,  by 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  W.  A.  W. 

A  HER  (inS  [another]-.  'A6P;  [Vat.  M. 
Aep,  H.  Aep;  Comp.  'A%ep:]  Aher).  Ancestor 
of  Hushim,  or  rather  "the  Hushim,"  as  the  plural 
form  seems  to  indicate  a  family  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual. The  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12). 
Some  translators  consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name 
at  all.  and  render  it  literally  '•another,"  because, 
as  Eashi  says.  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  genealogy, 
was  uncertain  whether  the  families  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38)  are  the 
same;  unless  the  former  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ; 
Hushim  being  a  Danite  as  well  as  a  Benjamite 
name.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HI  OnS,  brother:  abeXtpov-  fratres).  1. 
A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  family  who  lived  in  Gilead  in 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  king 
of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  word 
was  not  considered  a  proper  name.  [But  for  Bov£ 
aSe\(pov  of  the  Koman  edition,  Vat.  M.  has  Za- 
fiovxan  (H.  Za.frovXa.fi.),  and  Alex,  with  7  other 
MSS.  Axi0ov£.  —  A.] 

2.  ('Ax'':  [Vat-  M.  Axtovia,  H.  Ax'ouiA:]  AM.) 
A  descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

AHI'AH.      [Ahijah.] 

AHI'AM  (CS^nS.  for  SS^PSI  [father's 
brother],  Gesen. :  [in  2  S.]  'Afxvav;  [Aid.  'A^iay; 
Comp.  'Ax«*M'  in  1  Chr.  'Ax'V:  ^  at-  AXe'M! 
Comp.  Alex.  'Ax»a/*0  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the 
Hararite  (or  of  Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's 
30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHI'AN  ( ?T!N :  'Atfi',  [Vat.  laaifx;  Alex. 
Afiv'.]  Akin).  A  Manassite  of  the  family  of  She- 
mida  (1  Chr.  vii.  19).  W.  A,  W. 

AHIE'ZER  ("l^rK  :   [brother  of  help,  or 

God  is  help] :  'Axie'C6P:  Ahiezer).  1.  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num.  i.  12,  ii. 
25,  vii.  66,  [71.  x.  25]). 

2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  R.  W.  B. 

AHI'HUD  (l^rPPS  [brother  =  friend,  of 
the  Jews,  or  of  renown]  :  'Axidp:  [Alex.  Ax«W3:] 
Ahiud.)  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  27). 

2.  ("TnTlS  [brother  =  friend,  of  union]:  'Ia- 
X'X">   [Tat-   iax^'X'0*'   ^ex-  IaX'Xa5'   Comp. 
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'Ax">^5:l  Ahiud),  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  Ii.  W.  B. 

AHIJAH,     or    AHI'AH     (n»nS     and 

^n^FIS  [friend  of  Jehovah]  :  'Ax<a  [Vat.  -x«i-] : 
Achias).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli  ( I  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18). 
He  is  described  as  being  the  lord's  priest  in  Shi- 
loh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And  it  appears  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  under  his  care,  and  that  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and  the  ephod  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  con- 
cerning the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah 
at  Saul's  bidding,  and  the  statement  that  they  in- 
quired not  at  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 
This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to  the  reading 
in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  of  to  i<povS,  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead  of  tt\v  KifSuirSv,  or  rather 

perhaps  of  "H£M,  instead  of  JTV,  in  the  He- 
brew codex  from  which  that  version  was  made. 
Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  interpreting  ^*HM 
to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  about  the  ephod  in. 
But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the  ex- 
pression only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Said,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly  establishment 
was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kirjath-jearim,  or  Baale  of 
Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  mention  of  the 
ark.  For  it  appears  that  Saul  was  at  the  time  in 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  house  of 
Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam.  vi.  3),  being  prob- 
ably the  Benjamite  quarter  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.)  Whether  it 
was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  or  an  in- 
cipient schism  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years  of  Saul's  reign, 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  the  Last  time  that 
Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  related  1  Sam.  xiv.  30,  when  Saul 
marred  his  victory  over  the  Philistines  by  his  rash 
oath,  which  nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life.  For  we 
there  read  that  when  Saul  proposed  a  ni<;ht-pursuit 
of  the  Philistines,  the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  "  Let  us 
draw  near  hither  unto  God,"  for  the.  purpose, 
namely,  of  asking  counsel  of  God.  But  God  re- 
turned no  answer,  in  consequence,  as  it  seems,  of 
Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as  is  commonly  thought,  and 
as  seems  most  likely,  Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a 
rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's 
hands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
the  king  and  the  high-priest,  ajid  predisposed  him 
to  suspect  Ahimelech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  revenge  upon  him  for'  his  favor  to  David. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah 
are  not  uncommon.  (See  <n  neologies,  p.  115- 
118.)  a  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Ge- 
senius supposes,  Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother 
to  Ahijah. 

2.   [Achia.]      Son   of  Bela    (1    Chr.    viii.   7) 
[Probably  the  same  as  Ahoah,  1  Chr.  viii.  4. — A.] 


a  Where  we  have  the  further  error  of  Ahimelech  for 
Ahimelech. 
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3.  [LXX.  aSf\<pbs  aiirov-  Achia.]  SonofJe- 
rahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  [Ahia.]  One  of  David's  nighty  men,  a  Pe- 
lonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  3G). 

5.  [LXX.  ade\(pol  abrwv-  Ahias.]  A  Levite 
in  David's  reign,  who  was  over  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the  dedi- 
cated things  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20). 

6.  [vl/«rt.]  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother 
of  Elihoreph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  [Ahias.]  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  hi  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom 
we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one 
in  1  K.  xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announ- 
cing the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  hi 
punishment  of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Jeroboam:  a  prophecy  which,  though 
delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for  his 
life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there  till 
Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Abijah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick, 
and  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was 
come  in  disguise,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce 
the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of 
the  images  which  he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the 
captivity  of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  boldness  of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent 
rank  which  he  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's 
speech  concerning  him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
powers.  In  2  Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a 
record  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained 
in  the  "prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If 
there  were  a  larger  work  of  Ahijah's,  the  passage 
in  1  K.  xi.  is  doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  [AAias.~\  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
the  contemporary  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [Occurs 
also  1  K.  xxi.  22 ;  2  K.  ix.  9.]  A.  C.  H. 

9.  (Ala;  [Vat.  Apa-]  Echaia.)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AHI'KAM  (Dp^nH  [brother  of  the  enemy]: 

Ax""*/*  [Vat.  -X61-] :  AMcam),  a  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the  court  of  Jo- 
siah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim  his  son  (Jer. 
xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought  the  book  of  the 
law  to  Josiah,  wh'ch  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  had 
found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was  sent  by  the  king, 
together  with  four  other  delegates,  to  consult  IIul- 
dah  the  prophetess  on  the  subject.  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and  prophets  arraigned 
Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of  Judah  on  account  of 
his  bold  denunciations  of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam 
successfully  used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet. 
His  son  Gedaliah  was  made  governor  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldrean  king,  and  to  his 
charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  released  from 
prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5).  R.  W.  B. 

AHFLUD  (l^b^nS  [brother  of  one  born, 
Ges. ;  or  Ach,  i.  e.  God,  who  originates,  Furst: 
Rom.]  'Ax'AovS;  AxiAovfl  [Vat.  -x«-]  in  2  Sam. 
xx.  24;  [Vat.  Axeta  in  2  Sam.  viii.  16  and  1  Chr.; 
in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Vat.  M.  AxftMaS,  H.  AxfiAaS;] 
Alex.   AxiM«*«X  2  Sam.  viii-  1(i>   AX'M"  *  ^.  iv. 
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3:  Milvd).  1.  Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  re- 
corder or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24 ;  1 
K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 
^  2.  (AxiAou0;  [Vat.  Ax«jtax;]  Alex-  EA.ouS-) 
The  father  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'AAZ  [TIeb.  Ahima'az]  (VVPTlSI 
[brother  of  anger,  i.  e.  irascible] :  Ax'/""1*' 
[Vat.  Axetvaas '■]  Achimaas).  1.  Father  of  Saul's 
wife,  Ahinoani  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  [Vat.  Axetvaas,  etc.]  Son  of  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  reign.  When  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Za- 
dok and  Abiathar,  accompanied  by  their  sons  Ahini- 
aaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levites,  carried  the  ark 
of  God  forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king. 
But  at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  city,  as 
did  likewise  Hushai  the  Archite.  It  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Absalom,  and  should  tell  Zadok  and  Abi- 
athar whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtain  in  the 
palace.  They,  on  their  parts,  were  to  forward  the 
intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan.  Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  outside 
the  walls  of  'the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came  to  them 
from  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immediate 
attack  against  David  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan  with- 
out the  least  delay.  They  started  at  once  on  their 
errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad 
seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them 
immediately  run  off  quickly  —  and  Ahimaaz,  we 
know,  was  a  practiced  runner  —  went  and  told  Ab- 
salom, who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as  Bahurim,  the 
very  place  where  Shimei  cursed  David  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast  partizan  of  David's. 
Here  the  woman  of  the  house  effectually  hid  them 
in  a  well  in  the  court- yard,  and  covered  the  well's 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  corn.  Absalom's 
servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in  vain ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to 
David,  and  told  him  Ahithophel's  counsel,  and 
David  with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan 
that  very  night.  Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at 
seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  through  the  un- 
wise delay  in  executing  it,  that  he  went  home  and 
hanged  himself.  This  signal  service  rendered  to 
David,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must 
have  tended  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  king.  Wo 
have  a  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him, 
as  well  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  character, 
in  the  saying  of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 
For  when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach 
of  a  messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was 
like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
the  king  said,  "He  is  a  good  man,  and  conieth 
with  good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahimaaz. 
For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a  professed 
runner  —  and  a  very  swift  one  too  —  which  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the  high- 
priest.     It  belongs,  however,  to  a  simple  state  of 
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society  that  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly  valued,  and  exercised  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the  most  natural  way.  Ahimaaz  was 
probably  naturally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  appears 
from  what  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  that  "  he 
girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  (who  was 
in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel"  (1  K. 
xviii.  46).  The  kings  of  Israel  had  running  foot- 
men to  precede  them  when  they  went  in  their  char- 
iots (2  Sam.  xv.  1;  1  K.  i.  5),  and  their  guards 

were  called  Q^"1,  runners.     It  appears  by  2  Chr. 

xxx.  C,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's  reign  there  was  an 
establishment  of  running   messengers,   who   were 

also  called  D^S^.     The  same  name  is  given  to  the 

Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13,  15,  viii.  14;  though 
it  appears  from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  the  service  was  performed  with  mules  and 
camels.  The  Greek  name,  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian, was  uyyapoi-  As  regards  Ahimaaz's  crafti- 
ness we  read  that  when  Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab 
and  his  armor-bearers  Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent 
with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the  messenger  to  run 
and  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab, 
well  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom, 
and  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything 
but  good  news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  em- 
ployed Cushi  instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started, 
Ahimaaz  was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to 
run  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent. 
Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he 
managed  to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of 
the  watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to 
the  king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing 
his  knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.  This 
is  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz 
of  1  K.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in 
Naphtali,  was  certainly  a  different  person.  There 
is  no  evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus, 
that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest ;  and  Jo- 
sephus may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  be- 
cause, in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr. 
vi.  8.  9),  he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah. 
Judging  only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1 
Chr.  vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Josephus's  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
(jlnui,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  Reho- 
boam's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  appa- 
rently corrupted  passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr. 
vi.  !).  10,  and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before 
he  attained  the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir 
his  son  Azarias. 

3.   Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
providing  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
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for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  A.  C.  H. 

AHIMAN  (l^ON  [brother  of  a  gift,  Ges.] : 

' ' Axt-H&v,  ['Ax^a,  Vat.  -x«f-=  m  Judg.,  Vat.1 
Ax^vaaf,  Alex.  AxiKafj.,  Ax^a-a/x'-]  Ackiman, 
[Amman]).  1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33; 
[Josh.  xv.  14]),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21), 
and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  10).  R.  W.  B. 

2.  (Ai/mdv,  [Vat.  M.  Atfi.au,  H-  A'M«M!  Akl0 
Alex.  A'tfj.dv,  [Comp.  'Ax^ai/:]  Ahimam.)  One 
of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  charge  of 
the  king's  gate  for  the  "  camps  "  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'ELECH  [Ihb.  -melech]  C^b^nM 
[brother  of  the  king]:  'Ax^^x  and  '  A/3ijueA.ex  1 
[Vat.  -yet-  and  -/3ei-;  Alex.  A/xifi.-,  A/8m-,  Axi/U- 
6A.6X'  Axi/ueXe/c:]  Achimeleck,  [AMmelecK]).  1. 
Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  and  high-priest  at 
Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so 
doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edom- 
ite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod  were 
thus  cruelly  slaughtered;  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
[Abiathar.]  The  LXX.  read  three  hundred 
and  five  men,  thus  affording  another  instance  of 
the  frequent  clerical  errors  in  transcribing  numbers, 
of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared  with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  re- 
markable example.  The  interchange  of  Lj^tttt?, 
or  rnbtt',  with  D^btt?  and  Wbw,  is   very 

common.  For  the  question  of  Ahimelech's  iden- 
tity with  Ahijah,  see  Ahijah.  For  the  singular 
confusion  [or  apparent  confusion]  between  Ahime- 
lech  and  Abiathar  in  the  1st  Book  of  Chronicles, 
see  Abiathar.  [The  name  occurs  1  Sam.  xxi.  1, 
2,  8,  xxii.  9,  11,  14,  16,  20,  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  7;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31;  Ps.  Iii.  title.] 
2.  ['Aflijite'A.ex i  Vat>1  A/Se^eAex,  2.  m. 
AxeifieAex'-  Achimelech.]  One  of  David's  com- 
panions while  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Ahimelech ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abimelech, 
king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).    In  the  title  of  Ps. 

xxxiv.  TfT'^pS  [Abimelech,  Achish]  seems 

to  be  a   corrupt   reading   for  H3  ^l!?P  tT'OW. 
See  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  Y.)~.        A.  C  H. 
AHFMOTH  (fYlDTTN  [brother  of  death]: 

'Ax(.«u>0;  [Vat.  A\eipw0:]  Ackimath),  a  Levite 
of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family  of  the 
Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  vi.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth  we  find  Ma- 
hath  (HrTO),  Madd,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.  For  a 
correction  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies  'if 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  p.  214,  note. 

A.  C.  H. 

AHIN'ADAB    (STpnS    [nd>h  brother']. 

'AxJi"*5a/3;  [Vat.  Axeivaafi;  Alex.  AiVaSa/S :] 
Ahinadab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve, 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.      The  district  entrusted  to  Ahinadab 
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was  that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  R.  W.  B. 

AHIN'OAM  [Heb.  -no'am]  (Opb^PK 
[brother  of  grace,  or  beauty;  according  to  Fiirst's 
theory,  Ach,  i.  e.  God,  is  grace]  :  'A  viyo6fi',  Alex. 
Axewoo/J.;  [Comp.  ' Axivad/j.-]  Achinoam).  1. 
1  laughter  of  Ahiinaaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
50.)  W.  A.  W. 

2.  [' Ax^vdafi,  'Axi^o/x;  Vat.  Axetvoo/j.,  etc.] 
A  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose  masculine  name  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Abigail,  father  of  joy. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  give  women  names  com- 
pounded with  2H  (father)  and  PS  (brother). 
Ahinoam  was  married  to  David  during  his  wander- 
ing life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  3), 
was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but  was  res- 
cued by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2);  and  was  the  mother  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2  [also  1  Chr.  iii.  1]). 

G.  E  L.  C. 

AHIO  ("Vn^l  [brotherly]:  0l  aSeAcpol  av- 
rov-  Ahio,  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  f  rater  ejus,  1  Chr. 
xiii.  7).  1.  Son  of  Abinadab  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's 
house  (2  fSam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  (VPN  [brotherly]'.  a8eA<pbs  avrov;  Alex. 
oi  aSeAtpot  avrov'-  Ahio.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).     According  to  the  Yat. 

MS.  the  LXX.  must  have  read  VPN,  according 

to  the  Alex.  MS.   VPN. 
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3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).  In  the  last 
quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  [as  also  Sin.]  has 
aSeArpos  and  the  Alex.  afeAcpoi-  W.  A.  W. 

AHI'RA  (3TTTTM  [brother  of  erofj:  'aXv« 

[Vat.  generally  -^e i-] :  Ahira),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x. 
27).  E.  W.  B. 

AHIRAM  (0"VPN  [brother  exalted] :  'i«x- 
ipdv  [Vat.  -x«i-]'  [Alex.  Axipav'-]  Ahiram),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,  [and  perhaps  the  same  as  Ahek,  which 
see.] 

AHIRAMITES,      THE       (^"VPNn  : 

6  'laxtpavi;  [Vat.  o  laxeipavet'.]  Alex,  o  Ax'pcu: 
[Aid.  6  'Ax^ipavi:]  Ahiramike).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  descendants  of 
Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHISAMACH  [Heb.  -sa'mach]  TJ^D^PN 
[brother  of  support]:  ' Axio-afxdx :  Achisrnnech). 
A  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  G,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii. 
23).  W.  A.  W. 

AHISHAHAR  [Heb.  -ahaluir]  ("iPIt^PS 

[brother  of  the  dawn]:  ' Axio-adp;  [Vat.  Axeio-- 
aSap'-]  Ahisahar).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

W.  A.  W. 

AHI'SHAR  ("T^ng  [h-other  of  the  singer 
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or  upright]:  'Axiffap;  [Vat.  Ax«i:]  Ahisar),  the 
controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AHITHOPHEL  [Hebrew  Ahithophel] 
(/QrT^rtM  [brother  of  foolishness]:  'Ax<T(fy>eA 
[Vat.  -x«-];  Joseph.  ' Axir6<peAos  '■  Achitophel), 
a  native  of  Giloh,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David, 
whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his 
advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though 
his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34).  She  is 
called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5;  but 

vS^P  is  only  the  anagram  of  El^/N.  Absa- 
lom immediately  [as  soon  as]  he  had  revolted  sent 
for  him,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to 
turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding 
possibly  to  the  signification  of  bis  name.  David's 
grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend 
found  expression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps. 
xli.  9,  lv.  12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahithophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  give  to 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai's  advice 
prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning 
to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454;  Ewald, 
Geschich.  ii.  652.)  R.  W.B. 

*  Ahithophel  is  certainly  a  very  singular  name 
for  a  man  who  had  such  a  reputation  for  sagacity ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  it  was  derisively  applied  to 
him  after  his  death  in  memory  of  his  infamous  ad- 
vice to  Absalom,  which  the  result  showed  to  "be  so 
foolish,  while  it  was  utterly  disastrous  to  himself. 
For  other  conjectures  on  this  point  see  Wilkinson's 
Personal  Names  of  the  Bible,  p.  384  (London, 
18G5).  This  case  of  Ahithophel  is  the  only  instance 
of  suicide  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (except 
in  war)  as  that  of  Judas  is  the  only  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  H. 

AHITUB  (n^PS  [brother  of  goodness ; 
or,  God  is  good,  Fiirst] :  'Axirdfi:  Achilob).  1. 
Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3,  xxii.  9, 11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of  Eli  and 
the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest, 
must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship. 

2.  [Vat.  AxeiTto/3;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom.  A«- 
rcie,  Vat.  Airu^aix,  FA.  AttoPoix,  Aid.  Alex. 
AiT-J>fi,  Comp.  'Axitc&P.]  Son  of  Amariah  and 
father  of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8,  52, 
xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Azariab, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through 
Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God," 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Ahitub  was  high- 
priest.  And  so  the  LXX.  version  unequivocally 
renders  it  vlov  'Ax'twjS  riyovpevov  oIkov  tov  ®fou- 
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The  expression  Mil  D.  T*23  is  applied  to  Azari  ill 
the  high-priest  in  Ilezekiah's  reign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13.     The  passage  is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but 

the  LXX.  have  spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  1^33 

airevami.  as  if  it  were  133.  If  the  line  is  cor- 
rectly given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub  was  not 
the  father,  but  the  grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father 
being  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr. 
vii.  2,  Ahitub  is  represented  as  Zadok's  father. 
This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was 
father  to  Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with 
Ahimelech.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahi- 
tub, the  son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  co- 
incidence. 

3.  [Vat.  AxeiTOJ/3.]  The  genealogy  of  the 
high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 12,  introduces  another 
Ahitub,  son  of  another  Amariah,  and  father  of 
another  Zadok.  At  p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will 
be  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious.  A.  C.  H. 

AH 'LAB       (3lbnS       [fertility]:     Aa\d<p; 

[Comp.  'AxAa/80  Achahb),  a  city  of  Asher  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i. 
31).  Its  omission  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of 
Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
theau  on  Judg.)  that  the  name  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Achshaph ;  but  this  appears  extravagant.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Achlab  reappears  in  later  his- 
tory as  Gush  Chaleb,  Zl^fl  J2713,  orGiscala,  (Re- 
land,  pp.  813,  817),  a  place  lately  identified  by  Rob- 
inson under  the  abbreviated  name  of  el-Jish,  near 
Safed,  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73).  Gush  Chaleb 
was  in  Rabbinical  times  famous  for  its  oil  (see  the 
citations  in  Reland,  p.  817),  and  the  old  olive-trees 
still  remain  in  the  neighborhood  (Rob.  iii.  72). 
From  it  came  the  famous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the 
leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  lit.  §  10; 
B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  1),  and  it  had  a  legendary  celebrity 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Reland, 
p.  813).  G. 

AH'LAI  [2  syl.]  O^nS  [0  that,  a  wish]: 
AaSai  [Vat.  Axai],  'Axai'cS;  Alex.  Aadai,  OAt; 
[Comp.  OuAaf,  'AAof;  Aid.  AaSai,  'OoAt':]  Okolai, 
Oholi).  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
35).  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  male  issue, 
Ahlai  became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  <  'hr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains 
of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHO'AH  (n'lnS,  probably  another  form  of 

rPnSl  [friend  of  Jehovah] :  'Ax'<*  i  [Comp. 
'A<£5:]  Ahoe),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite  (TIPS) 
is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29, 
rxvii.  4).     [Em.] 

AHO'HITE.     [Ahoah.] 

AHOLAH  (n^nK  [her  tent] :  'OoAii ; 
[Vat.  OoAAa,  OoAa;  Alex.  OAAa:]  Oolla),a,  har- 
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lot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez. 
xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

AHOLIAB  (aM^bnS  [tentof  Ms  father]: 

'EAia/3:  Ooli'tb),  a  Danite  of  great  skill  as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv. 
30-35   [xxxi.  0,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  2]). 

AHOLTBAH  (rQ^HN  [my  tabernacle  in 

her]:  'OoAifid;  [Alex.  OAi/3a:]  Ooliba),  a  harlot, 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah  (Ez.  xxiii. 
4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (iia^bnSi  [tent  of  the 

height  or  hfty  tent]:  'OAi/Ze/xd  [etc.;  Alex.  EAt- 
fieixa.,  etc.:]  Oolibama),  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).  It  is  doubtless  through  this  con- 
nection of  Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir  that  we  are  to  trace  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a 
tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  sprung 
from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by  his  grand- 
sons (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earlier  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Judith, 
daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explanation 
of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to 
be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [comp.  1 
Chr.  i.  52] )  which,  with  Hengstenberg  (Die  Au- 
thentic d.  Pent.  ii.  279,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuch 
(Komm.  ub.  d.  Gen.  p.  493),  Knobel  ( Genes,  p.  258), 
and  others,  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
said  at  the  close  of  it:  "  These  are  the  chiefs  (heads 
of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according  to  their  settlements 
in  the  land  of  their  possession."  The  district 
which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife,  or  perhaps 
rather  from  which  she  received  her  married  name, 
was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  indicates )  situated 
in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  probably 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it  south  of  Petra, 
having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt's  name  Hesma, 
which,  however,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  155),  is 

"  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains  around  it 

but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  P.urck- 
hardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes 
descended  from  Aholibamah,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  possessed  this  district,  since  there  are  enumer- 
ated only  eleven  districts,  whereas  the  number  of 
tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of  Koran,  whose 
name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we  may  further  con- 
jecture emigrated  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associated  with 
the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphaz,  Esau's  first-born 
son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  different  name  in  the  genealogi- 
cal table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history. 
This  is  noticed  under  Bashemath.    With  respect 
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to  the  name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah, 
Bee  Axah  and  Beeiu.  F.  W.  G. 

AHU/MAI  [3  syl.]  O^PN  :  'AXtfMii ;  [Vat. 
Axf'/J-ft']  Ahumai).  Son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant 
of  Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Zoiathite*  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AHU'ZAM  (D-TPK  [their possession] :  'nxala; 
Alex,  fixafaij.;  [Aid.  'A^oC ;  Comp.  '0{a^:] 
Oozam).  Properly  Ahuzzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  G).  W.  A.  W. 

AHUZZATH  (n-|HS  [possession:]  'oXo- 
£a0:  Ochozaih  ),  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine 
kin"-  Abimelech  who  accompanied  him  at  his  inter- 
view with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is 
called  6  vvfj.<payuiybs  avrov  = jwonubus,  or  brides- 
man, and  his  name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  23.  St. 
Jerome  renders  the  word  "a  company  of  friends," 
as  does  also  the  Targum. 

For  the  termination  "-ath  "  to  Philistine  names 
comp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnuth.  R.  W.  B. 

AI  [monosyl.]  (%,¥  =  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).     1. 

(Always  with  the  def.  article,  ^VTl  (see  Gen.  xii. 
8,  hi  A.  V.),  Tai,  r\  Tai,  'Aid,  'At;  Jos.  "Avva; 
Hai),  a  royal  city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1, 
xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of 
Bethel  i  comp.  .lush.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  " 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken 
by  Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  "utterly  destroyed"  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5;  viii. 
1,  2,  3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2;  xii.  9).  (See  Stan- 
ley. 8.  <)•  P.  p.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Al- 
and from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so  —  the  name 
was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  inarch  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
[Aiath.]  At  any  rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  and 
Ai,"'  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32,  "ew«  hundred  and 
twenty-three"  only);  and  when  the  Benjaminites 
again  took  possession  of  their  towns,  "  Michmash, 
Aija  and  Bethel,  with  their  'daughters,'"  are 
among  the  places  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  (Onom.  'A770»')  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  t6ttos  tpTn/xos,  avrbs 
fi6vov  Se'iKi/vrai'-  but  even  that  cannot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  forever."  Stanley  (S.  <$•  P.  p. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wculy  Harith  ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Velde  (S.  cf-  P.  p.  204, 
note)  apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Bobinson  (i. 
443,  575;  and  Kiepert's  map,  1856),  north  of 
Mukhmas,  and  between  it  and  Lhir  Duivan.  For 
KrafFt's  identification  with  Kirbei  el-Haiyeh,  see 
Rob.  iii.  288.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 

words  Avim  (E^V)  m  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza 


«  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Aijalon  was  sit- 
uated —  the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  must,  if 
the  derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be 
trusted,  have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  An'alon 
(deer),  here  lay  Shaalbim  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not 
far  off  the  valley  of  Zebohn  (hyaenas).  See  Stanley, 
p.  162,  note. 
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(H-TV)  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Ai. 
[Avim;  Azzah.] 

2.  (SV  :  Tai  and  [Alex.  FA.]  Kat  [Vat.  omits:] 
Hai),  a  city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  attached 
to  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  3).  G. 

AIAH  [2  syl.]  (H*S  [cry,  clamor]:  'Aid; 
Alex.  Ajo;  [in  Gen.  'Ate':]  A'ia).  1.  Son  of 
Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Esau  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24  Ajah.  He  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  An  ah. 

2.  ([In  2  Sam.  iii.,]  'id\,  [Vat.  M.  ioS,  Alex.2 
IoA,  Comp.  'Aia;  in  2  Sam.  xxi.,]  'Aio.)  Father 
of  Rizpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7, 
xxi.  8,  10,  11).  W.  A.  W. 

ATATH  [2  syl.]  (P*2  [fem.  of  ^V,  Ai]  i  els 
tV  it6\iv  'Ayyai:  Aiath),  a  place  named  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connection  with  Migron  and 
Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai.  [Ai; 
Aija.] 

AI'JA  [2  syl.]  (K*3? :  [om.  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  ye  i.  e.  Te  for  Tai';  FA.V  Aiu>:] 
Hai),  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
ii.  The  name  is  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Ai.] 

AFJALON  [3  syl.]  (*|V^\  place  of  deer  a 
or  gazelles,  Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  p.  208,  note ; 
AiaXuiv  [?  Ai\wv],  and  AiAcifj.,  [etc.:]  Ajalon). 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42;  A.  V.  "Ajalon"),  which  tribe, 
however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of 
the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was  one  of  the 
towns  fortified  by  Behoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10)  dur- 
ing his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18, 
A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  Aijalon  should  be  spoken 
of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,fc  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its  men- 
tion in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his 
pursuit  of  the  Canaanites   (Josh.  x.  12,   "  valley 

(pE9)  of  Aijalon; "  see  Stanley,  p.  210).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Kobinson  in  the  modern  Ya!o,c  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of 
corn-fields,  which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Merj  Ibn  Omeir,  but  which  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  ii. 
253,  iii.  145). 

2.  [AiAxfyi;  Aid.  Alex.  AiKeifx.]  A  place  in 
Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial-place  of  Elon 

flTrVWV  one  of  the  J^ges  (JudS-  xii-  12)-    G* 


6  Perhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  « house  of  Joseph  "  in  the  difficult 
passage,  Judg.  i.  34,  35. 

c  'IaAiu.  in  Epiphanius ;  see  Reland,  p.  553. 

d  Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  two  words  differ  only 
in  their  vowel-points. 
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*  It  maj  have  been  also  his  birth-place,  and  pos- 
sibly took  its  name  from  him.  [Elo>\]  Van  de 
Velde  {Mem.  p.  283)  reports  his  finding  a  J  (dim,  a 
place  of  ruins,  in  northern  Galilee,  inland  from 
Akbi,  which  (if  this  be  reliable)  might  answer  well 
enough  to  the  Aijalon  in  Zebulun. 

The  Aijalon  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  one  of  "the  fenced  cities" 
fortified  by  llehoboam,  some  regard  as  a  third  town 
of  this  name.  But  it  was  probably  the  Danite 
Aijalon  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which,  after  the  Danites 
had  extended  their  territory  further  north  (Judg. 
xviii.  1  ff.),  was  assigned  to  Benjamin,  and  hence  at 
different  times  was  held  by  different  tribes.  See 
Uertheau's  note  on  2  Chr.  xi.  10  {Exeg.  Hundbuch, 
xv.  3U8).  H. 

AIJELETH    [3   syl.]    SHA'HAR,   more 

correctly     Ayeleth     Has-shachar       G""Hs.S 

"inti?n,   the  hind  of  the  morning  dawn),  found 

once  only  in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii.,' 
of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  introductory  verse  or 
title.  This  term  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Rashi,  Kimchi  and  Aben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was 
taken  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Many  of  the  modern  versions  have  adopted  this 
interpretation;  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  translators  from  whom  we  have  the  Author- 
ized Version,  although  they  have  left  the  term  it- 
self mi  translated.  Some  critics  speak  of  this 
instrument  as  a  "flute;"  and  J.  I).  Michaelis, 
Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others,  render  the  He- 
brew words  by  "  morning  flute."  Michaelis  admits 
the  difficulty  of  describing  the  instrument  thus 
named,  but  he  conjectures  that  it  might  mean  a 
"flute  "  to  he  played  on  at  the  time  of  the  "  morn- 
ing" sacrifice.  No  account  is  rendered,  however, 
by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics  who  adopt  his 
view,  of  the  etymological  voucher  for  this  transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the  Shilte  Hag- 
geborim  a  very  fanciful  description  of  the  "  Ayeleth 
Hasshachar"  (see  Prolegomena  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms);  but  he  does  not  approve  it:  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 

the  name  of  the  "flute"  with  COnS  H^K, 

Ayeleth  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavoring 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  a  very  ancient  author- 
ity, renders   ""intt?n  H7:.S.N  "the  power  of  the 

continual  morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this 
term  conveyed  to  the  chief  musician  a  direction 
respecting  the  time  when  the  22d  psalm  was  to  be 

chanted.  In  adopting  such  a  translation,  n^5*K 
must   be   received   as   synonymous  with  iTlvsS 

{strength,  force)  in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19th  ver.) 
of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
morning  "  expresses  allegorically  the  argument  of 
the  22d  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  from  the  commentaries 
of  Rashi  and  Kimchi;  for  the  latter  regards  the 
"Hind  of  the  Morning"  as  an  allegorical  appella- 
tion of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general  burden 
of  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the  22d 
psalm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the  Mes- 
siah secondarily,  makes  David  allude  to  himself 
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under  the  figure  of  "  the  hind  of  the  morning." 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on 
the  Ps.  in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in    favor   of  the  interpretation  which   assigns  to 

~int£?n  i""H*K  the  sole  purpose  of  describing  to 
the  musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was 
to  be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "  Ayeleth  Hasshachar  "  with  the  arguments  of 
the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben-Ezra  this  interpreta- 
tion evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view  has 
been  received  by  the  majority  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  grammatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion,  then,  of  this  trustworthy 

band  of  scholars,  "int^H  i~P*S  described  a  lyr- 
ical composition  no  longer  extant ;  but  in  the  age 
of  David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chanted  for 
public  and  private  service,  it  was  so  well  known  as 
to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know.  That 
this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describing  a 
melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a  variety 
of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence  is  found 
in  the  Talmud  {Jermhal.  Berach.)  that  the  ex- 
pression "hind  of  the  morning  ".was  used  figura- 
tively for  "the  rising  sun;  "  and  a  similar  use  of 
the  Arabic  "Gezalath"  may  be  adduced.  (See 
Rosenmuller's  Scholia,  in  loco,  and  Furst's  Con- 
cordance.) Aben-Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart 
{Hierozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the 

poem    "inHsJn    Dj*S    as    an    amorous    song 

(-m  ttt  bs  nwv2  tavs  nbnn,  sin 

Q'OnN  nVN  1ED  pWn),  a  term  considered 
too  profane  to  be  employed  in  reference  to  a  compo- 
sition used  for  public  worship.  But  if  for  the  ob- 
noxious epithet  "amorous"  the  word  "elegiac" 
be  substituted  (and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi 
will  readily  admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation) 
the  objection  is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  "'n^H  HTS  to  mean 
a  "  band  of  music  " ;  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  David,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music  master  who  presides  over  the 
Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."         D.  W.  M. 

A'lN  0")V),  "  an  eye,"  and  also,  in  the  simple 
but  vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  nat- 
ural burst  of  living  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation, 
which    latter   is   designated    by   the   words   Beer 

(IS?),  Bor  ("1S3  and  "113).     Ain  still  retains 

its  ancient  and  double  meaning  in  Arabic,  .^v£. 

Such  living  springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more 
than  in  other  mountainous  districts,  and  apart  from 
their  natural  value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  country.  Professor 
Stanley  (S.  $  P.  pp.  147,  509)  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word 
in  the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  confusion 
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iu  the  A.  V.  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct 
as  Ain  and  Beer.  "  The  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv. 
27,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  '  wells  ' ) 
is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  al- 
though the  rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the 
supposition  of  dug  wells."     [Fountain.] 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities. 
These  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gan- 
nim,  &c.     It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases :  — 

1.  (With  the  def.  article,  I^H.)  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern -boundary  of  Palestine  as 
described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appar- 
ently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Kiblah,  namely, 
•■on  the  east  side  of  'the  spring'"  (LXX.  eVl 
irnyas)-  By  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered 
contra  fontem  Daplmin,  meaning  the  spring  which 
rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  Diana  at  Antioch."  But  Kiblah  hav- 
ing been  lately,  with  much  probability,  identified 
tKob.  iii.  542-6;  Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of 
the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  slopes  of  the  Hermon 
range,  "  the  spring "  of  the  text  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  taken  to  lie  'Ain 
•  1-Ar.ij,  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  a  spring 
remarkable,  even  among  the  springs  of  Palestine, 
l'ir  its  force  and  magnitude.  The  objections  to  this 
identification  are  the  distance  from  Ribleh —  about 
!l  miles:  and  the  direction  —  nearer  N.  E.  than  E. 
(see  1,'ob.  iii.  534;  Porter,  ii.  335-6,  358).  [Rib- 
i.ah;  Hamath.] 

2.  ['A<ra,  etc.;  Alex.  AtV,  etc.:  Ae'n,  Ain.] 
One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  jrix.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  32  b)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
16).     In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 

Ashan  (JWJ))  takes  the  place  of  Ain.  [Ashan.] 
In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appeal's 
as  En-rimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  'Epo>- 
fxcod  and  'Epefj.pwi'.  [En-rimmon.]  (See  Rob. 
ii.  204.)  G. 

*  The  reader  should  not  overlook,  under  this 
head,  Dr.  Robinson's  admirable  account  of  the  Ayins 
or  Fountains  of  Palestine  in  his  Physical  Geog- 
raphy (pp.  238-264).  He  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes the  principal  of  them  under  the  classes  of 
(a),  those  of  the  western  plain  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean; (b)  those  of  the  hill-country  west  of  the 
Jordan;  (c)  those  in  the  Ghor  or  valley  of  the 
Jordan;  (d)  those  of  the  hill-country  east  of  the 
Jordan;  and  (e)  the  warm  and  mineral  fountains. 
In  the  comparative  frequency  of  such  living  springs 
of  water,  he  finds  the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  the  language  of  Moses  in  his  description  of 
the  Promised  Land  to  the  children  of  Israel :  "  For 
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the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  "  (Deut.  viii.  7). 
The  English  explorer,  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  Land 
of  Israel^  has  given  special  attention  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  geography ;  and  Dr.  Sepp 
has  done  the  same  in  his  two  volumes  {Jerusalem 
a.  das  Ihilige  Land,  1863).  The  subject  recurs 
again  under  Fountains.  H. 

*  AIR  (in  the  N.  T.  ar)p,  also  ovpav6s)-  The 
Greeks  generally  used  the  word  bA\p  to  denote  the 
lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of 
vapors,  clouds  and  mist,  in  opposition  to  alB-fip,  the 
pure  upper  air  or  ether,  though  the  former  term 
also  included  the  whole  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  words  and  adopted  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  them.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  opinion,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  the  air  was  filled  with  spiritual  be- 
ings, good  and  evU,  the  region  nearest  the  earth 
being  regarded  as,  in  particular,  the  abode  of  the 
latter  class.  Thus  Pythagoras  taught,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  32),  "that  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  souls,"  namely,  daemons  and  heroes; 
Plutarch  says  that  "  the  air  beneath  the  ether  and 
the  heaven,  rhv  vrrcudpov  aipa  nal  rhv  inrovpaviov, 
is  full  of  gods  and  dremons"  (Qwest.  Rom.  c.  40, 
p.  274  b);  and  he  ascribes  to  Xenocrates  the  doc- 
trine "  that  there  are  beings  in  the  region  surround- 
ing us,  great  and  powerful  indeed,  but  evil-disposed 
and  malignant"  (De  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  26,  p.  361 
b).  Varro,  in  a  curious  passage  preserved  by 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  6),  represents  the 
space  between  the  moon  and  the  lower  part  of  our 
atmosphere  as  full  of  "heroes,  lares,  and  genii," 
aeriaz  atiima,  that  is,  souls  inhabiting  the  aer  in 
distinction  from  the  aether.  Philo  says  that  "  an- 
gels, which  the  philosophers  call  daemons,  are  souls 
flying  about  in  the  air,"  ^u^ol  Kara  rhv  aipa.  imo- 
/xevai  (De  Gigant.  c.  2.  Opp.  i.  263  ed.  Mang.); 
and  similar  passages  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings (De  Plant.  Noe,  c.  4,  p.  331;  De  Conf.  Ling. 
c.  34,  p.  431;  De  Somn.  i.  22,  p.  641).  In  .a 
Rabbinical  commentary  on  Pirke  Avoth,  fol.  83,  2, 
it  is  said  that  "  from  the  earth  upward  the  whole 
space  is  filled  with  beings  divided  into  bands  with 
rulers ;  and  that  below  [i.  e.  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  air]  there  are  many  creatures  employed  in  in- 
juring and  accusing."  (See  Drusius  on  Eph.  vi. 
12,  or  Koppe  on  Eph.  ii.  2.)  The  Test.  XII. 
Patriarch.,  Benj.  c.  3,  speaks  of  Beliar  or  Belial 
as  aepiov  irvevfn.a,  a  "  spirit  of  the  air."  (Fabric. 
Cod.pseudep.  V.  T.  p.  729.)  These  passages  may 
serve  to  illustrate  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  Satan  is  desig- 
nated as  6  &px<M  T7)S  ££ovo~ias  tov  aepos,  «•  e. 
"  the  ruler  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  i^ouaia  being 
used  in  a  collective  sense  for  i^ovaiai  (comp.  Eph. 
vi.  12,  Col.  ii.  15),  as  we  say  "force"  for  "forces," 
and  denoting  the  evil  spirits  which  make  the  air 


a  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  identified  at 
Difneh,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tel  el-Karly 
(Rob.  iii.  393 ;  Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  215),  ia  the  Daphne 
referred  to  iu  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  (Pal.,  cap.  xxv. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Riblah  is  rendered  by  Dophne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 

(Sm*l3,'37)  [or  'Ayenutha,  HITD^,  Jerus.]. 
Schwarz  (29)  would  place  Ain  at  « Ein-al-Malcha " 
(doubtless  Ain-MeUahah) ;  to  be  consistent  with  which 


he  is  driven  to  assume  that  the  Daphne  near  Panias 
had  also  the  name  of  Riblah. 

b  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.     After  enumerating  the 

"  cities  "  0~13?)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  «  and 

their  villages  (^H^n)   were  Etam,  Ain five 

cities "  (^"137).  Considering  the  strict  distinction  so 
generally  observed  in  the  use  of  these  two  words,  the 
above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.     [Hazor.] 
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their  habitation.  So,  substantially,  Robinson, 
Bretschneider,  and  Grimm  in  their  Lexicons,  with 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Altbrd,  Elhcott,  and 
other  eminent  commentators.  For  further  quota- 
tions illustrating  the  opinion  referred  to,  see  Dru- 
sius  (in  the  Crit.  Sacri),  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and 
Meyer  in  he. ;  Eisner,  Obss.  Sacr.  ii.  205-7,  and 
Windet,  De  Vita  fuuetorum  Statu,  sect.  xiii.  pp. 
261-206,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1G77.  The  elaborate  note 
of  Harless  also  deserves  to  be  compared. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  Sketches  of  Angelology 
(Bibl.  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  139),  translates  the  ex- 
pression in  Eph.  ii.  2,  "prince  of  the  aerial  host," 
and  remarks  that  "  no  other  exegesis  which  has 
been  given  of  this  text  seems  capable  of  abiding 
the  test  of  philological  examination."  But  he 
understands  the  language  used  here  and  elsewhere 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  evil  spirits  as  sym- 
bolical. "  Their  airy  nature  (to  speak  as  the  an- 
cients did),  their  invisibility,  their  quick  and  easy 
access  to  men,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  assigning 
them  an  aerial  abode  "  (p.  144). 

The  Greek  ovpav6s,  "heaven,"  is  the  word 
rendered  "air"  in  the  expression  "the  birds"  or 
"fowls  of  the  air,"  Matt.  vi.  26,  viii.  20,  etc.,  and 
"sky"  in  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  "the  sky  is  red  and 
lowering,"  and  not  unfrequently  denotes  the  lower 
heaven,  the  region  cf  clouds  and  storms.  (See 
the  X.  T.  Lexicons.)  In  accordance  with  this  use 
of  the  primitive  word,  T&  iirovpavia  in  Eph.  vi.  12 
may  be  understood  as  essentially  synonymous  with 
6  ar)p  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  or  at  least  as  including  it. 
The  expression  to  irvevfuariKa.  rrjs  ■novnpias  iv 
toIs  iiroupaviots  in  the  passage  referred  to  (A.  V. 
'•  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  but  see  the 
margin)  is  accordingly  translated  by  Stuart  "  evil 
spirits  in  the  aerial  regions"  (Bibl.  Sacra,  1843, 
pp.  123,  139),  and  by  Ellicott  "the  spiritual  hosts 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  regions."  Substan- 
tially the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  the 
best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek, 
Alford.  In  illustration  of  the  use  of  iirovpdvtos, 
see  the  account  of  the  seven  heavens  hi  the  Test. 
XII.  Patriarch.,  Levi,  c.  3,  and  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  vii.  9-13,  and  x.  29,  cited  by  Stuart,  ut 
supra,  p.  139.  So,  where  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  shorter  form  (c.  13) 
reads  iv  rj  (sc.  slpjivn)  nets  Tr6\e/u.os  Karapyelrai 
iirovpavlwv  Kal  iiriyeiwv,  the  longer  recen- 
sion has   a  e  p  i'ai  v  Kal  iiriyeluu  Trveu/j-drtav. 

The  superstitious  notion,  widely  prevalent  in 
later  times,  that  evil  spirits  have  the  power  of 
raising  storms  and  tempests,  appears  to  have  been 
connected  with  this  conception  of  their  place  of 
abode.  The  sorcerer  Ismeno  is  represented  by 
Tasso  as  thus  invoking  the  daemons,  "roving  in- 
habitants of  the  air  "  :  — 

'■'  Voi  che  le  tempeste  e  le  procelle 
Movete,  abitator  deW  aria  erranti." 

Gents.  Lib.  xiii.  7. 

The  proverbial  phrases  tls  aepa  \a\e7v,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  9,  "to  talk  to  the  winds"  Uentis  verba  pro- 
fundere,  Lucret.  iv.  929),  and  aepa  Stpetv,  1  Cor. 
ix.  26,  "to  beat  the  air"  (verberare  ictibus  auras, 
Virg.  jF.n.  v.  377),  hardly  need  illustration.     A. 

AFRUS  ('la'ipos;  [Vat.  laeipos;  Aid.  'Aipos'-] 
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An).  One  of  the  "servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Nethinim,  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zoro- 
babel  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Re- 

AIAH.  W.  A.  W. 

A' J  AH,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.  [Aiah.] 
AJ'ALON  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  G. 

A'KAN  C\pV  [perh.  sharp-sighted,  Furst] . 
'lovKa.fi;  [Alex.  iwvKafj.;  Aid.  'lovKaV-]  Acan),  a 
descendant  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27,  called  Jakan 
in  1  Chr.  i.  42.     [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AKKUB  (jftpV  [insidious]:  'Akov&;  [Vat. 
laKow;]  Alex.  A/ocou/3:  Accub).  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Zerubbabel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Elioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

2.  ('Akov/x  in  1  Chr.,  'Akov(S;  Alex.  A/cou/3  in 
1  Chr.,  Akov/x  in  Ezr.  and  Neh. ;  [Vat.  Akov/j.  in 
1  Cbr.  and  Ezr.,  Akov  in  Neh.  vii.])  One  of  the 
porters  er  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
Also  called  Dacobi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 

3.  ('AkoujS;  [Vat.  A/ca/3co0.])  -  One  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  hi  Neh.  vii., 
but  occurs  in  the  form  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

*  It  rather  corresponds  to  Acua  ('AkovS)  in 
1  Esdr.  v.  30.  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  answers  to 
Bakbuk,  Ezr.  ii.  51.  A. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  'Akov@].)  A 
Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called  Jacubus  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  48.  W.  A.  W. 

AKRAB'BIM  [scorpions],  "the  ascent 
of,"  and  "  the  going  up  to  " ;  also  "  Maaleh- 

acrabbim"  (n^S^pr  njVtt  =  the  scor- 
pion-pass ;  avdfiaais  'Aicpafiiv  [Alex.  -fietv]  : 
AscensitB  scorpionum).  A  pass  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).  Also  the  north  ( ?  )  boundary  of  the  Amorites 
(Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabasus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3,a  "  Arabattine,"  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the  long 
and  steep  pass  of  the  Wady  es-Zuweirah.  Scor- 
pions he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but  this 
wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been  Akrab- 
bini,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to  Zin  and 
Kadesh-barnea,  which,  wherever  situated,  were  cer 
tainly  many  miles  further  south.  Robinson's  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between 
the  Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would 
be  a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were 
entering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.6  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is 


«  The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  'lov&aCa  for 
'ISovfiaia,  and  Ewald  (Gesch.  iv.  91,  358)  endeavors  to 
ihow  therefrom  that  the  Acrabattine  there  mentioned 
was  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in  support  of 
his  opinion  that  a  lar^e  part  of  Southern  Palestine 


was  then  in  possession  of  the  Edomites.  But  this 
reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the  text  as  it  now 
stands. 

b  *  In  his  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  53,  Dr.  Robinson  says  that 
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the  steep  pass  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is 
made  from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land 
af  Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound 
in  the  whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
battene,  north  of  Jerusalem.     [Akbattis.]     G. 

ALABASTER  (a\d$affrpos.  alabastrum) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of  which 
she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See  Matt, 
xxvi.  7;  Mark  xiv.  3;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
English  word  alabaster  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
gypsum,  and  the  oriental  alabaster  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  colored  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &c,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
satin  spar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  substance 
called  plaster  of  Paris.  Both  these  kinds  of  ala- 
baster, but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have  been 
long  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the 
best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their  ointments 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20)  men- 
tions an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which  Cam- 
byses  sent,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  present  to 
the  ^Ethiopians.  Hammond  (Annotat.  ad  Jfatt. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and  Athen- 
a?us,  to  show  that  alabaster  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  disk  "  (Heb.  tsallachalh),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  versions  of  the  LXX.  use  alabastron  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words."  The  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  trans- 
lated by  Harmer  ( Observations,  iv.  473) :  —  "I  will 
unanoint  Jerusalem  as  an  alabaster  unanointed  box 
is  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  face." 
Pliny b  tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabas- 
ter vessels  was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and 
round  and  full  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to 
the  long  pearls,  called  elenchi,  which  the  Roman 
ladies  suspended  from  their  fingers  or  dangled  from 
their  ears.  He  compares  also  the  green  pointed 
cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  oint- 
ment-vessel (H.  N.  xxi.  4).  The  onyx —  (cf.  Hor. 
Od.  iv.  12,  17),  "Nardi  parvus  onyx" — which 
Pliny  says  is  another  name  for  alabastrites,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-species  of  the  quartz  family 
of  minerals,  being  a  variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the 
name  of  onyx  was  given  to  the  pink-colored  variety 
of  the  calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  resem- 


this  line  of  cliffs  crosses  the  GhOr  6  or  8  miles  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.    The  Akrabbim  (scorpion  cliff's)  would  be 

an  "ascent  "  (!"w370)  justly  so  called,  without  any 
reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  traveller  might 
approach  them  in  a  given  instance.  We  need  not 
suppose  them  to  have  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrews  crossed  them  from  the  south  in 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  H. 

a  airakefyia  rqv  'IepovcraAT);oi  Kadios  anaXe i'4><:Tai  6 
aAa/3aorpos  ajraAei<f>6|uei'OS,  (tat  KaTOcrrpe'ipeTai  cwi 
irpoixttiTrov  avrov,  LXX.     The  Oomplutensian  version 
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bling  the  finger-nail  {onyx)  in  color,  or  else  because 
the  calcareous  alabaster  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  agate-onyx  in  the  characteristic  lunar-shaped 
mark  of  the  last-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded 
the  ancients  of  the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  finger-nail. 


Alabaster  Vessels.  From  the  British  Museum.  The 
inscription  on  the  centre  vessel  denotes  the  quantity 
it  holds. 

The  term  alabastra,  however,  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  ma- 
terial. Theocritus0  speaks  of  golden  alabasters. 
That  the  passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the 
alabasters  were  made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt, 
as  some  have  understood  it,  seems  clear  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (in  Alexandro,  p.  676),  cited  by 
Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabas- 
ters "  all  skillfully  wrought  of  gold.,,(l  Alabasters, 
then,  may  have  been  made  of  any  material  suitable 
for  keeping  ointment  in,  glass,  silver,  gold,  &c. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  use  of  the  English  word 
box;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  wv£os  and  the  Latin 
buxus  are  additional  illustrations.  Box  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub,  the  wood 
of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  turning  boxes  and 
such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  originally  was 
limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually 
extended  to  boxes  generally;  as  we  say,  an  iron 
box,  a  gold  box,  etc. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  ointment. 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood;  but 
Harmer's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  breaking  the  seal 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from  evap- 
orating. 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  Egypt  received 
its  name  from  the  alabaster  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  the  modern  Mount  St.  Anthony.    In  this  town 


and  the  Vulgate  understand  the  passage  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way. 

b  "  Et  procerioribus  sua  gratia  est :  elenchos  appel- 
lant festigata  longitudine,  alabastronim  figura  in  pleni- 
orem  orbem  desinentes  "  (H.  N.  ix.  56). 

c  'XvpCia  Se  p.vpu>  xPV°~eL'  akapaaTpa  (I'l ■  XV.  114). 
"  Miipou  xpvo-eia.  dKafiao-Tpa.  non  sunt  vasa  unguentaria 
ex  alabastrite  lapide  eaque  auro  ornata,  sed  simpli- 
citer  vasa  unguentaria  ex  auro  facta.  Cf.  Schleusn. 
Lex.  N.  T.  s.  v.  aAd/3aorpcn'."  (Kiessling,  ad  Theoor. 
1.  c.) 

d  xPv<r°v  Vo~Krnj.cva  7repiTTO>s. 
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was  a  manufactory  of  vases  and  vessels  for  holding 
perfumes,  Ac.  "'  •  H. 

*  Layard  found  vases  of  white  alabaster  among 
the  ruins  at  Nineveh,  which  were  used  for  holding 
ointments  or  cosmetics  (Babylon  and  Nineveh^  p. 
197).  The  alabasters  often  had  a  long,  narrow 
neck,  and  it  not  only  accords  best  with  the  Greek 
(crvvTptyaaa.)  to  suppose  that  the  womiyi  broke 
this  in  two,  but  makes  the  act  more  expressive. 
She  would  reserve  nothing  for  herself,  but  devote 
the  whole  to  her  Lord.  See  Meyer  and  Lange  on 
Mark  xiv.  3.  H. 

ALA'METH  (H^b^  [covering]:  'EXne- 
jte'0;  [Vat.  TefxeeO;  Aid.]  Alex.  'E\/j.e6ifx; 
[Comp.  'AAafitbe--]  Almath).  Properly  Ale- 
meth;  one  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  W.  A.  W. 
ALAM'MELECH    [Hebrew   Alammelech] 


ALEXANDER   III. 
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(1j7SvM  =  A»»gf'«  oak;  'E\i/i€\e'x;  [Vat.  -Aei-: 
Aid.  ' AAijueAe'x :]  Elmelech),  a  place  within  the 
limits  of  Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and 
Amad  (Josh.  xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified;  but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Nahr  el-Melik,  which  falls  into  the 
Kishon  near  Haifa.  G. 

AL'AMOTH  (rnaV!?  :  Ps.  xlvi.,  title;  1 
Chr.  xv.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  mean- 
ing, and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures 
prevail.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  lute  brought  originally  from  Elam  (Per- 
sia) ;   others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which 

young  girls  (niOv!?)  used  to  play  (comp.  the 
old  English  instrument  "the  Virginal"):  whilst 
some  again  consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species 
of  lyre,  with  a  sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  or  deadening  the  sound, 

and  that  on  this  account  it  was  called  mO^V, 

from  D^y,  to  conceal.  Lafage  speaks  of  fTltt  ;3) 
as  "  chant  superieur  ou  chant  a  l'octave."  Some 
German  commentators,  having  discovered  that  the 
lays  of  the  mediaeval  minstrels  were  chanted'  to  a 
meiody  called  "  die  Jungfrauenweise,"  have  trans- 
ferred that  notion  to  the  Psalms;  and  Tholuck,  for 

instance,  translates  DIE  ^57  by  the  above  German 

term.  According  to  this  notion  niQ73?  would 
not  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  a  mqlody.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  Introduction  to  his  Version  of  the 
Psalms;  Forkel,  Geschichte  der  Musi/:;  Lafage, 
Hist.  Gen.   de   la    Musique ;    and    Gesenius    on 

rra1??.)  d.  w.  m. 

t   :  -  ' 

AL'CIMUS  ("AKKi/xoi,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
assumed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as 

representing  D^pvfc?,  'EXtaKei/j.,  God  hath  set 
up),  called  also  Jaceimus  (6  /col  'laKei/tos  all. 
'Iwdicetfxos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  ».  e.  Cp^,  cf. 
Jud.  iv.  ii,  oarr.  lectt.),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii. 
12)  who  was  attached  to  the  Hellenizing  party  (2 
Mace.  xiv.  3).a  On  the  death  of  Menelau3  he  was 
appointed  to  the  high-priesthood  by  the  influence  of 
Lysias,  though  not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph. 
I.  c. :  xx.  9 ;  1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of 
3nias,  the  nephew  of  Menelaus.    When  Demetrius 


Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court 
to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office, 
and  through  his  general  Bacchides  [BACCHIDES] 
established  him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in 
his  command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  op- 
position which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to 
Demetrius,  who  immediately  took  measures  for  his 
restoration.  The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor 
proved  unsuccessful;  but  upon  this  Bacchides 
marched  a  second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
(161  b.  c),  and  reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  res- 
toration, Alcimus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mod- 
ify the  ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in 
pulling  down  "  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
sanctuary  "  (i.  e.,  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  from  it;  yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54)  he 
was  "plagued"  (by  paralysis),  and  "died  at  that 
time,"  160  b.  c.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10;  1 
Mace,  vii.,  ix. ;  cf.  2  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  365  ff.)  B.  F.  W. 

AL'EMA  (ev  'AAe/j-ois;  [Alex,  ev  AXaixois'] 
in  Alimis),  a  large  and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name 
does  not  occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means 
of  identifying  it.  [Grimm  (in  be.)  conjectures 
that  it  may  represent  Beer-elim  (Is.  xv.  8,  comp. 
Num.  xxi'.  16). —A.]  G. 

ALE'METH  (H^V  \.coveri<l'J~\-  SoAat- 
fj.a.0,  TaXefj.ee;  Alex.  TaXe/xae,  [-/xed;  Aid.  TaXe- 
fj.ee,  'AXe<p;  Comp.  'AAefieO:]  Alamath).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadah,  or  Jarah,  and  de- 
scended from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Hebrew 
is  different  from  that  of  the  town  Alemeth  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  W.  A.  W. 

ALE'METH  (accurately,  AUemeth ;  H^hV: 
TaXefj.de;  [Alex.  TaXvfj.ee  ■■]  Ahnath),  the  form 
under  which  Almon,  the  name  of  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin,  appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45]. 
Under  the  very  similar  form  of  'Almit  or  Almuth, 
it  has  been  apparently  identified  in  the  present  day 
at  about  a  mile  N..E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth;  first  by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr. 
Finn  (Rob.  iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of 
Benjamin  the  name  occurs  in  connection  with  Az- 
maveth,  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Al- 
mon.] In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5,  Bahurim  is  rendered  Alemath.  G. 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
named  The  Great  (' AXe^avSpos,  the  helper  of 
men:  Alexander:  Arab,  the  two-homed,  Golii Lex. 
Arab.  1896),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Mace.  vi.  2) 
and  Olympias,  was  born  at  Pella  b.  c.  356.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles ; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle ;  and  while  still  a  youth  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Cha;roneia  (338 
E.  c).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336)  Alex- 
ander put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  disaffec- 
tion and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was  men- 
aced ;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(b.  C.  334)  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father,  and 
execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilized  world. 


a  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (B  rtshith  R.  65), 
he  was  "  sister's  son  of  Jose  beu  Joeser,"  chief  of  the 


Sanhedrim,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death, 
all,  Hist.  o/Jeios,  i.  245,  308. 


Raph. 
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The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  western  Asia ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at  Issus  (b.  c. 
333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only  cities  in 
Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any  resist- 
ance, and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with  un- 
usual severity  (b.  c.  332).  Egypt  next  submitted 
to  him;  and  in  B.  c.  331  he  founded  Alexandria, 
which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most  charac- 
teristic monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In  the 
same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gaugamela ; 
and  in  b.  c.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next  two  years 
were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of 
his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  Bactria. 
In  b.  c.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to 
the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  He  reached 
Susa  b.  c.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon  b.  c. 
324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (b.  c.  323 )  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who  inherited 
his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved  and  unat- 
tempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 

The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  ff.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
him  when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaza 
(Joseph.  1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jad- 
dua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Nell.  xii.  11,  22), 
who  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach;    and 

when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HSU,  he 

watched),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest;  and  when  Par- 
menio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  he  had 
seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a  dream 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cress  over  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success."  After  this,  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice  there, 
heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
victory,  and  conferred  important  privileges  upon  the 
Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and  Me- 
dia, which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of 
his  successors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Joma  f.  69;  ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v. 
Alexander ;  the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
( Vajikra  R.  13 ;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix, 
p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda  (Ste. 
Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  places  and  persons,  and  various 
embellishments  (Aboul'lfatah,  quoted  by  Ste.  Croix, 
pp.  209-12);  and  in  due  time  Alexander  was  en- 
l  oiled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism.  On  the 
t  ther  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Ar- 
l  ian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius ;  and  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  124  ff.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  (iii.  1  e/35<^u?j  rjfj.epa  airb  t5)s  Tafys  i\av- 
vwv  i)Kev  is  Wt)\ov<tiov). 

But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  of 
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the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are  several 
points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  fact. 
Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of  the  East  came  to 
meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets"  (lib.  xi.  10);  and 
after  the  capture  of  Tyre  "  Alexander  himself  visited 
some  of  the  cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to 
him"  (Curt.  iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  ac- 
cording to  Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  person- 
ally on  the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  gov- 
ernor Andromachus  (Curt.  iv.  8, 10).  Besides  this, 
Jewish  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat. 
ap.  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission 
of  tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later 
times,  and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story, 
even  in  its  picturesque  fullness.  From  policy  or 
conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from 
a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  Gordium;  the  invasion  of  Per- 
sia by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Amnion. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  historians, 
who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g.  the  Maccabees) 
and  misrepresented  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (Jahn,  Ar- 
chmol.  iii.  300  ff. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Examen  critique,  &c, 
Paris,  1810;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vi.  206  f.; 
and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van  Dale,  Dissert,  super 
Aristea,  Amstel.  1705,  pp.  69  ff.) 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers. 
He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged 
by  a  Greek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  which 
was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  his  principles,  and  not  the  result  of 
caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  Arr.  vii.  29).  He  ap- 
proached the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  from  the 
side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish 
something  higher  than  the  paramount  supremacy 
of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  and 
equalize,  not?  to  annihilate :  to  wed  the  East  and 
West  in  a  just  union  —  not  to  enslave  Asia  to 
Greece  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  6).  The  time  in- 
deed, was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible,  but 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nation- 
alities, the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his 
victories,  the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign 
elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from 
kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  for  larger  concep- 
tions of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible (cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East 
and  West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the  schools. 
Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it  was 
transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it 
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took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed 
the  progress  of  amis;  and  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  human  thought  by 
becoming  practically  universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  pow- 
erful influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  conquests  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  301,  Judrea  was  made 
the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make 
advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed 
allegiance,  from  the  important  advantages  which  it 
offered  for  attack  or  defense  [Antiochus,  ii.-vii.]. 
Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the  Greek 
dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of  Ezra  had 
obtained  its  full  development.  A  powerful  hierar- 
chy had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a 
church  for  that  of  a  state:  and  the  Jew  was  now 
able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  [The  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  had 
strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  position 
of  the  people.  A  rigid  "fence"  of  ritualism  pro- 
tected the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license 
of  Greek  manners ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God.  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine 
centre  of  their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions 
of  a  philosophic  pantheism  [Simon  the  Just]. 
Through  a  long  course  of  discipline  in  which  they 
had  been  left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the 
Jews  had  realized  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling 
it.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as 
well    as    popular    independence.       Judaism    was 
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Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Lysimachus,  King  of 
Thrace. 
Obv.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a  young  Jupiter 
Amnion,  to  right.    Rev.  BA2IAE0.2  AY2IMAXOY. 
In  field,   monogram  and  2,   Pallas  seated  to  left, 
holding  a  Victory. 

speedily  divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical 
forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude 
analysts  of  the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templative spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization 
of  Rome ;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid, 
its  effects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose 
to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office 
which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism 
and  mankind;   and  the  historian  of  Christianity 


a  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
to  recommend  it  [Daniel]. 


must  confirm  the  judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexan- 
der, "who  was  like  no  other  man,  could  not  have 
been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special  design 
of  Providence"  (e£co  too  Qeiov,  An-,  vii.  30). 
And  Alexander  himself  appreciated  this  design  bet- 
ter even  than  his  great  teacher;  tor  it  is  said  (i'lut. 
de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  6)  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and  the  Orien- 
tals as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this 
counsel  in  the  recognition  of  his  "divine  mission 
to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world"  (koivos  tjkeiv 
de66eu  apfiocrr^s  Kal  StaWaKT^s  t&v  oXuiv  vofr 
Ifyv)- 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors."  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  several  phases  of  his  character;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  first 
mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.     The  emblem  by  which  he 

is  typified  ("'''P^,  «  he-goat,  fr.  "1SS  he  leapt, 
Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength 
and  speed;  b  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5, 
.  .  .  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whok  earth  ), 
and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c. 
he  touched  not  the  ground)  are  brought  forward  as 
the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed 
by  the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  of  his  power).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3); 
"  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out 
of  his  hand  (viii.  7)."  •       .  B.  F.  W. 

ALEXAN'DER  BA'LAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 

4,  §  8,  ' A\e£ai>8po?   6  BaAas  Aey6fj.evos;  Strab. 

xiv.  p.  751,  tov  BaAai/  'AKe^avSpoV,  Just.  xxxv. 

1,    Subornant   pro   eo    Bulam   quendam  .  .  .  et 

.  .  .  nomen  ei  Alexandri  inditur.     Balas  possibly 

represents  the  Aram.  H727S,  lord:  he  likewise 
assumed  the  titles  iiri(pawfis  and  evepyeriis,  1 
Mace.  x.  1).  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  (natu- 
ral) son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but  he  was  more  generally 
regarded  as  an  impostor  who  falsely  assumed  the 
connection  (App.  Syr.  07 ;  Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
152  b.  c.  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  (Joseph. 
1.  c).  His  pretensions  were  put  forward  by  Herac- 
lides,  formerly  treasurer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  at  Home 
by  scandalous  intrigues  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16). 
After  landing  at  Ptolemais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexan- 
der gained  the  warm  support  of  Jonathan,  who  was 
now  the  leader  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and 
though  his  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just. 
\xxv~  1,  10),  in  150  b.  c.  he  completely  routed  the 
forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  4;  Sir. 
xvi.  p.  751).  After  this  Alexander  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Ptolemseus  VI.  Philometor; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  kingdom  appointed 
Jonathan  governor  (/j.eptSdpxvs'f  1  Mace.  x.  G5) 
of  a  province  (Judoea:  cf.  1  Mace.  xi.  57).     But  his 

b  There  may  be  also  some  allusion  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
"  a  nock  of  goats  "  (Justin,  i.  7). 
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triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  obtaining 
power  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indulgence 
(Liv.  Ep.  50;  cf.  Athen.  v.  211);  and  when  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  landed 
in  Syria  in  147  B.  c,  the  new  pretender  found 
powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ft'.).  At  first  Jon- 
athan defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Deme- 
trius, for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh  favors 
from  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89);  but  shortly 
afterwards  (b.  c.  146)  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with 
a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed  garrisons  in 
the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which  received  him 
according  to  the  commands  of  Alexander,  suddenly 
pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
xi.  1-11;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf.  Diod.  ap.  Muller. 
Fragm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who  had  been  forced 
to  leave  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c.),  was  in  Cilicia  when 
he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Mace.  xi.  14). 
He  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1 
Mace.  xi.  15;  Just.  xxxv.  2),  and  fled  to  Abas  in 
Arabia  (Diod.  I.  c),  where  he  was  murdered  B.  c. 
146  (Diod.  1.  c. ;  1  Mace.  xi.  17  differs  as  to  the 
manner ;  and  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349  represents 
him  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle).  The  narra- 
tive in  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  shows  clearly  the 
partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexan- 
der "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47);  and  the  same  feeling  was 
exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with  which  they 
supported  the  claims  of  his  son  Antiochus.  [An- 
tiochus  VI.]  B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Balas. 

Obv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Rev.  BA2IAE112  AA- 
EHANA.POY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  and 
palm-branch.  In  field,  the  monogram  and  symbol 
of  Tyre  ;  date  r~P  (163  JEr.  Seleucid),  &c. 

ALEXANDER  (' AK^auSpos),  in  N.  T.  1. 
Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Rums,  they  were  probably 
persons  well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 
[Comp.  Horn.  xvi.  13.] 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §  1,  xix.  5,  §  1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  <pi\os  apxaios  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius:  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

«  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  6, 
xxviii.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Navig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bened.) ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  voyage  in  one  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  2).  They 
generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  (Diuzarckia,  Strab. 
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3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one 
Hymenaeus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.     This  may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ('AA.  6  x<*A- 
Kevs),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  where  this  person  resided ;  but  from 
the  caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  prob- 
ably at  Ephesus.  H.  A. 

ALEXANDRIA  [Or.  -dri'a]  (f,  ]AX^dv- 
Sp€ia,  3  Mace.  iii.  1;  Mod.,  El-Iskendereeyeh  ; 
Ethn.,  'AA.e|aj/5peus,  3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21;  Acts 
xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  b.  c.  332,  who  traced  himself  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  which  he  designed  to  make  the 
metropolis  of  his  western  empire  (Plut.  Alex.  26). 
The  work  thus  begun  was  continued  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies;  and  the  beauty 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alexandria  became  proverbial. 
Every  natural  advantage  contributed  to  its  prosper- 
ity. The  climate  and  site  were  singularly  healthy 
(Strab.  p.  793).  The  harbors  formed  by  the  island 
of  Pharos  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and 
commodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war ;  and 
the  lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  Egypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Un- 
der the  despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade 
of  Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  (300,000 
freemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52:  the  free  population  of  At- 
tica was  about  130,000)  and  wealth  (Strab.  p.  798) 
were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  it 
suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony 
(Strab.  p.  792);  but  its  importance  as  one  of  the 
chief  corn-ports  of  Rome a  secured  for  it  the  gen- 
eral favor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had 
always  been  notorious,  desolated  the  city  (a.  d. 
260  if.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  x. ),  and  relig- 
ious feuds  aggravated  the  popular  distress  (Dionvs. 
Alex.  Ep.  iii.,  xii. ;  Euseb.  H.  F.,  vi.  41  ff. ;  vii. 
22).  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  suffered 
greatly  from  constant  dissensions  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  splendor  of  "  the  great 
city  of  the  West"  amazed  Amrou,  its  Arab  con- 
queror (a.  d.  640;  Gibbon,  c.  Ii.);  and  after  cen- 
turies of  Mohammedan  misrule  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  (Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  791-9;  Fray.  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2; 
Plut.  Alex.  26;  Arr.  iii.  1;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5. 
Comp.  Alexander  the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8,  5) ;  and  this  fact  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character. 
The  three  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided 
{Regio  Judceorum,    Brucheium,   Rhacotis)   corre- 


p.  793)  ;  Senec.  Ep.  77,  1 ;  cf.  Suet.  Aug.  98,  Acts 
xxviii.  13) ;  but,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  ;  cf.  Luc.  1.  c.  p. 
670  f. ;  Smith,  Voyage  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  70  ff.). 
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(tponded  to  the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
■lews,  Greeks,  Egyptians;"  but  in  addition  to  these 
principal  races,  representatives  of  almost  every  na- 
tion were  found  there  (Dion  Chrys.  Oral,  xxxii.). 
According  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned 
to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city;  "  and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "equal  privileges  with  the  Mace- 
donians "  (c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  "  of  their 
services  against  the  Egyptians"  (B.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 
Many  others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 
received  the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1;  cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on  a 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a 
large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  2G ;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  x.  9,  7). 

The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  far  different. 
The  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
(In  Flacc.  §  6,  p.  971);  and  adds  that  two  of  the 
five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jewish  dis- 
tricts; "  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the 
remaining  three  (id.  §  8,  p.  973).  Julius  Cajsar 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  1)  and  Augustus  confirmed 
to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before, 
and  they  retained  them  with  various  interruptions, 
of  which  the  most  important,  a.  d.  39,  is  described 
by  Philo  (I.  c),  during  the  tumults  and  persecu- 
tions of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4;  B.  J. 
xii.  3,  2).  They  were  represented,  at  least  for 
some  time  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the 
reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  353) 
by  their  own  officer  (idi/dpxv^,  Strab.  ap.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  aA.ajSapx'JS,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7, 
3;  9,  1;.  xix.  5,  1;  cf.  Kup.  ad  Juv.  Sat.  i.  130; 
yevdpxys,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §  10,  p.  975),  and  Au- 
gustus appointed  a  council  (yepovala,  i-  e-  Sanhe- 
drin:  Philo  I.  c.)  "  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews,"  according  to  their  own  laws.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  altered  the  civil  position 
of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative 
prosperity;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest 
as  their  religious  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptol- 
emy Phibpator  (217  b.  c.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From 
that  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiochus  the  Great] ; 
and  the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestin- 
ian party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  translation  which 
strengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  Pal- 
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a  Polybius  (xxxiv.  14  ;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks  of 
the  population  as  consisting  of  "  three  races  (rpia  yivr\), 
the  native  Egyptian  .  .  .  the  mercenary  .  .  .  and  the 
Alexandrine  ...  of  Greek  descent."     The  Jews  might ;  ii.  4) 


estine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  LeontopoUa 
(161  b.  c.)  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  temple-service  (Kaphall,  Hist.  nfJews, 
ii.  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned 
to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  me- 
tropolis not  of  a  coimtry  but  of  a  people  ('Up6wo- 
\is,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §  7;  Leg.  ad  Cai.  §  36),  and 
the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi. 
9).  The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  pol- 
itics or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolized 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  wor- 
ship of  Serapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Diet,  of 
Geogr.  i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Egypt  (August.  De,  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  5 : 
S.  maximus  yEgypticrum  Dais).  This  catholicity 
of  worship  was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of 
universal  learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  fa- 
vored the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv. 
§  48)  founded  and  embellished  the  Museum  and 
Library ;  and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in 
the  Serapeum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  litera- 
ture led  to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp. 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Jiidenth.  i.  293  ff.);  and  the  un- 
changing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new 
thought  with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse 
of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
same  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  insure  their  full  effect. 
The  result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the 
many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have 
been  speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek 
fragment  of  Jewish  writing  which  has  been  pre- 
served (about  160  B.C.)  [Aristohulus]  contains 
large  Orphic  quotations,  which  had  been  already 
moulded  into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenth.  i.  370);  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with 
the  Law,  was  often  repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was 
this  done  in  the  spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus, 
Musffius,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand,  in  some 

receive  the  title  of  "  mercenaries,"  from  the  service 
which  they  originally  rendered  to  Alexander  (Joseph 
B.  J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Ptolemies  (Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
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remote  period  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
theism, as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation 
and  of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed 
excusable  to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  Sibyllines 
(c.  b.  c.  150)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this 
pseudo-Hellenic  literature,  and  shows  how  far  the 
conception  of  Judaism  was  enlarged  to  meet  the 
wider  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  heathen- 
dom which  was  opened  by  a  more  ultimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  thought;  though  the  later  Apoca- 
lypse of  Ezra  [Esdkas  ii.]  exhibits  a  marked 
reaction  towards  the  extreme  exclusiveness  of  former 
times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  cre- 
ative. For  the  first  time  men  labored  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favor  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Prop. 
Ev.  ix.  17-39)  [as]  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?  ),  De- 
metrius, Aristaeus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "a 
prophet."  A  poem  which  bears  the  name  of 
Phocylides,  gives  in  verse  various  precepts  of  Le- 
viticus [Daniel  sec.  LXX.  Ajwlog.  p.  512  f.  Romte, 
1772 ) :  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  " 
in  which  Ezekiel  (c  B.  C.  110)  dramatized  the  Ex- 
odus, have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (/.  c),  who 
also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from 
the  elder  l'hilo  and  Theodotus.  This  classiealism 
of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  classiealism 
of  thought.  The  same  Aristobulus  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  Juda?o-(  )rphic  verses,  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  xiii.  12;  Clem. 
Al.  Strom,  vi.  98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thorou^hly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favored  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  skepticism  (Matter.  Hist. 
de  l'i,coh  eVAlex.  iii.  162  flf.).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught 
them  to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer 
knowledge  [Phced.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  already  given ;  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  under- 
lying the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  -sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.     It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
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Supreme  Being  (Th  &v,  6  &v)  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied;  but.  as  in  parallel 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in 
the  minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once 
by  one  great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there 
are  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthro- 
pomorphic imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Septua- 
gixt]  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and 
consistency  to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time 
of  Philo  (B.  c.  20  —  A.  D.  50)  the  theological  and 
interpretative  systems  were  evidently  fixed,  even  in 
many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in  both  cases 
only  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the  popular 
opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation  —  the 
theological  and  the  exegetical  —  Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under 
greater  restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  (Memra),  and 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy 
to  the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "allegories" 
of  St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connection  with  the  expression  of  Apostolic 
truth  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  exag- 
geration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was  indi- 
rect and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
St.  John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his 
method  of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John,  is  the  sim- 
ilarity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  real- 
ity, and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it 
involves.  At  one  time  he  represents  the  I^ogos  as 
the  reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  (\6yos  eVSiafleros),  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\6yos  nrpo<popiK6s)\  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active 
Logos  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man, 
and  not  by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could 
have  written  as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  sup 
pose  that  he  could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal 
unity  of  the  Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while 
it  is  right  to  state  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition 
between  the  teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,"  it  is 


a  The  closest  analogy  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
the  Logos  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
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impossible  not  to  feel  the  important  office  which 
the  mystic  theosophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  repre- 
sentative, fulfilled  in  preparing  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  highest  Christian  truth.  Without  any  dis- 
tinct  conception  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the 
tendency  of  l'hilo*s  writings  was  to  lead  men  to 
regard  the  Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of 
the  term,  as  a  person;  and  while  he  maintained 
with  devout  earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  he  described  the  Logos  as  divine.  In 
this  manner,  however  unconsciously,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  a  twofold  personality 
in  the  Godhead,  and  performed  a  work  without 
which  it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  of 
Christianity  would  have  been  unintelligible  (comp. 
Dorner,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  i.  23 
tf.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  Apollos  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  " 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  affirmed  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised 
in  curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor 
is  this  all.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  ix.  11,  ya/o- 
pevaiv  [so  Lachm.] )  in  the  presence  of  a  personal 
Saviour.  History  in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  riddle;  in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  (Therapeutm),  especially  on  the 
borders  of  I^ake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Essenes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labor,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  (Philo,  De  lit.  Contempt  through- 
out). The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their 
occupation  and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to 
present  so  clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtues  that 
he  claimed  them  as  Christians;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  forms  of  monasticigm 
were  shaped  upon  the  model  of  the  Therapeutae 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  I.  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
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is  throughout  Hellenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic.    Com- 
pare  Heb.   iv.  12  with   Philo,  Quis   rerum  tliv.  hares, 


Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  large, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basilides,  Yalentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ;  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious 
references  to  it:  Matter,  Histoire  de  VEcole  <t 
Alexandrie,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1810.  Diihne,  A.  !•".. 
Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  jiidisch-alexawlrin- 
ischen  Religionsphilosophie,  Halle,  1834.  Gfrorer. 
A.  F.,  Philo,  und  die  jiuli.«:h-  xlt ixomdrimscke  The- 
osophie,  Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Ewald,  H.,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  Gijttingen. 
1852,  iv.  250  ff.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  de* 
Judenthums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  ff.,  388  ff.  Ne- 
ander,  A.,  History  of  Christian  Church,  i.  66  ff.. 
Eng.  Tr.  1847  [i.  49  ff.,  Amer.  ed.].  Prof.  Jowett, 
Philo  and  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  $c,  London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  [Vacherot, 
Hist.  crit.  de  VEcole  d Alexandrie,  3  vol.,  Paris, 
1846-51.]  And  for  the  later  Christian  history: 
Guerike,  H.  F.,  Be  Schola  Alexandrind  Catechet- 
ica,  Halis,  1824-25."  B.  F.  W. 

ALEXANDRIANS,  THE  (ol  'AAe|aj/- 
Spei's).  1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
(3  Mace.  ii.  30.  iii.  21). 

2.  (Ah'xundrini.)  The  Jewish  colonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexandria,  p.  63  a.]  W.  A.  W. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (D^^S, 

algummim;  D^SP^^  almuggim:  |uAa  a7reAc- 
ktjto,  Alex.,  |.  ireAe/cTjTa,  Vat.,  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12: 
|.  TrevKiva-  ligna  thyina,  ligna  pinea).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  173). 
some  doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  tin 
algum  or  almng-tree  of  Scripture.  Mention  of  the 
ahmig  is  made  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11, 
as  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir. 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day."  In  2 
Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring  Hiram 
to  send  him  "  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and  algum-trees 
(marg.  almuggim)  out  of  Lebanon."  From  the 
passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug-trees  came 
from  Ophir;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon 
should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 


a  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  for 
Xo-Ammon  [Xo-Ammo.n],  Jer.  xlvi.  25  ;  Ez.  xxx.  14, 
15,  16 ;  Nah.  iii.  8. 
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almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  must  be 
considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some  tran- 
scriber, or  else  it  must  bear  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. The  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by  Kosen- 
muller  (Bibl.  Bot.  p.  245,  Morren's  translation), 
who  suggests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Solomon's  instructions  to 
Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  (via  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  Lee's  Heb. 
Lex.  s.  v.  "Almuggim").  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 
explain  the  Hebrew  word  by  "  hewn  wood  "  (IK. 
x.  11,  Vat.),  "unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  Alex.),  and 
"pine-wood"  (2  Chr.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  The 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  ix.  reads 
ligna  thyina ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  ligna  pinea.  Interpreters  are  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  algummiin  and  almuggim.  The  Arabic  and 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Munster,  A.  Mon- 
tanus,  Deodatus,  Noldius,  Tigurinns,  retain  the 
original  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  by 
modern  writers  have  not  been  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintain  that  the  thyina"  wood  (  Thuya  articulata) 
is  signified  by  algum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Komans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purposes ; 
for  the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  occurs  in 
Kev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Romans  accounts 
for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  passages 
quoted  above.  But  the  Thuya  articulata  is  indig- 
enous to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  in 
Asia ;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  with  any  port  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Ophik.]  (2.)  Not  more  happy  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto,  that  the  deodar  is  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  term  almug  (Pict.  Bibl., 
note  on  2  Chr. ).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  "  The  deodar  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Royle,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined 
to  decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  (Santahm  al- 
bum ;  see  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "Algum.")  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  deliciously  fragrant  in 
the  parts  near  to  the  root.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  or- 
naments. (4.)  The  rabbins6  understand  a  wood 
commonly  called  brasil,  in  Arabic  albaccam,  of  a 
deep  red  color,  used  in  dyeing.0  This  appears  to 
be  the  bukkum  ( Gesalpinia  sappan),  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Brazil-wood  of  modern  commerce,  and  found 
in  India ;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  under- 
stand coral  (i.  e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  almug, 
the  name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  color  of 


a  Thuja  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Thya,  from 
0vo>,  "I  sacrifice,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in  sac- 
rifices Thuja  occidentalis  is  the  well-known  evergreen, 
"  arbor  vi toe." 

b  R.  Salomon  Ben  Melek,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  R.  Dav. 
Kimchi,  2  Chr.  ii.  8.  "  Alguminim  est  quod  cUmyggim, 
arbor  rubris  coloris  dicta  Arabum  lingua  albaccam, 
vulgo  brasilia.1'  See  Celsius,  who  wonders  that  the 
term  "  Brazil-wood ''  (Lignum  brasiliense)  should  be 
named  by  one  who  lived  300  years  before  the  discov- 
ery of  America  ;  but  the  word  brasil  also  =  red  color. 
Cf.  Rosenm.  Hot.  of  Bibl.  p.  243,  Morren's  note. 
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the  wood.  (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
these  rabbinical  interpretations,  the  most  probable 
of  all  the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that 
first  proposed  by  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  172),  namely, 
that  the  red  sandal-wood  (Pterocarpus  santalinus) 
may  be  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  mere  conjecture.  "  I  have 
often,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  heard  the  subject  of  the 
almug-tree  discussed,  but  never  to  any  purpose. 
The  Pterocarpus  santalinus  has  occurred  to  me; 
but  it  is  not  found  in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  be- 
lieve, now  used  for  musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosoz,  and  sub-order  Papitionacece,  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet 
color,  as  any  one  may  see  who  has  observed  the 
medicinal  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  colored  by  the  wood  of  the  red 
sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  "Algum- 
mim")  identifying  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  following  Bochart  (Chanaan,  i.  4G)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  the  Kalanji  Fid  of  Ceylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  (Pterocarpus  sant.  ?)  of  India. 
The  Kalanji  iid,  which  apparently  is  some  species 
of  Pterocarpus,  was  particularly  esteemed  and 
sought  after  for  the  manufacture  of  lyres  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  proved  by  quota- 
tions from  Arabic  and  Persian  works.  In  fact  he 
says  that  the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the  fid,  perhaps 
because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt. 
Hiller  (Hierophyt.  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  from  two 
words  meaning  "drops  of  gum,"ri  as  if  some  res- 
inous wood  was  intended.  There  is  no  objection 
to  this  derivation.  The  various  kinds  of  pines  are 
for  the  most  part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature;  but 
the  value  of  the  timber  for  building  is  great.  Nor 
would  this  derivation  be  unsuitable  to  the  Ptero- 
carpida  generally,  several  species  of  which  emit 
resins  when  the  stem  is  wounded.  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  1)  makes  special  mention  of  a  tree  not  un- 
like pine,  but  which  he  is  careful  to  warn  us  not  to 
confuse  with  the  pine-trees  known  to  the  merchants 
of  his  time.  "  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  were  whiter  and  more  shining."  This  descrip- 
tion is  too  vague  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  what 
he  means.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  algum  or  almug-tree.  The  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  more  in  favor  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than 
of  any"  other  tree.  W.  H. 

ALI'AH.     [Alvah.] 

ALI'AN.     [Alvan.] 


c  *-&-?,  lignum  arboris  magna},  foliis  amygdalinis, 

evrjus  decocto  tingitur  color  rubicundus  seu  pseudo- 
purpureus  —  lignum  bresillum  —  etiam,  color  ejus  tine- 
turam  referens  (Golius,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.  bakkam). 

d  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word  see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  172,  sq. ; 
Salmasius,  Hyl.  Iatr.  p.  120,  B. ;  Castell.  Lex.  Hept. 

s.  v.  C^2  'K.  Lee  says  «  the  word  is  apparently  for- 
eign." Gesenius  gives  no  derivation.  Fiirst  refers  the 
words  to  V\72,  ftuere,  manare.  It  is,  he  says,  the 
red  sandal-wood.  He  compares  the  Sanskrit  mocha, 
mochcta. 


ALIEN 

*  ALIEN".     [Stranger.] 

*  ALL  TO.    On  the  expression  (Judg.  ix.  53) 
'  all  to  brake  his  scull,"  see  note  to  the  art.  Abim- 

ELECH.  A. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  denned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology,  as  "  a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  representation  of 
another  thing;  "  the  first  representation  being  con- 
sistent with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  being  capable 
of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  allegory  has 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.  But  the 
two  figures  are  quite  distinct ;  no  sustained  meta- 
phor, or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an 
allegory,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory  differs 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is 
understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words 
but  of  the  things  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or 
real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal. 
iv.  2-t,  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory 
in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,' but 
drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  tins  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  application,  as  Ps.  lxxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  its  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  1-8 ;  but  this  last  passage  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  laid  down  by  Dean  Trench  (On  the 
Parables,  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  "  In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  "  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
signified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  first 
being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  allegory  as  above  defined. 

W.  A.  W. 
ALLELUTA     ('  AK\r)\oviu:     Alleluia),    so 
written  in  Rev.  xix.  1  ff.   [and  Tob.  xiii.  18],  or 

more  properly  Hallelujah  (H^  ^b^n),  "praise 
ye  Jehovah,"  as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  civ. 
35,  cv.  45,  cvi.  1,  cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1  (comp.  Ps. 
cxiii.  9,  cxv.  18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms 
from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
the  feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  [Hosanna.]  On  the  last  occasion, 
Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according  to  the  school  of 
Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  its  termination,  after  drinking  the  last 
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cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  sung  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which  seems  to  have 
varied  according  to  the  feast.  The  literal  meaning 
of  "  Hallelujah  "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
of  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  foimd  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  be- 
ing intended  for  use  in  the  temple-service;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  "  being  taken  up  by  the 
full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the  great  hymn  of  tri- 
umph in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus 
like  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings  burst  forth, 
"Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth," 
responding  to  the  voice  which  came  out°of  the 
throne  saying  "  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants, 
and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great "  (Rev. 
xix.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the  offering  of  incense 
(Rev.  viii.),  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  fading  grandeur.  W.  A.  W. 


ALLIANCES.    On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connections  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.     The 
geographical  position  of  their  country,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions,  and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Canaauites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
sive and  isolated  state.     But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively   for   commercial   purposes:    the    first    with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27);  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  family ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  country 
(1  K.  x.  28,  29).     After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature.     They  had  their  origin  partly  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,    and   partly   in   the   position   which   these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.     The  scantiness   of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  key  to  mauy  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made.     Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result 
of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  xii.  2,  xiv. 
25).     Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  connection 
with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable  (1  K.  xv.  19); 
but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  active 
cooperation  of  Benhadad  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv. 
16-20).     Another  policy,  induced  probably  by  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  imder  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained  until  the 
end  of  Ahab's  dynasty.     It  occasionally  extended 
to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx.  36).     The 
alliance  ceased  in   Jehu's   reign:    war  broke  out 
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shortly  after  between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  IT.: 
each  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Bezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pe- 
kah  on  the.  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
king  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9). 
By  this  means  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Assyrian  power;  and  the  kingdoms 
cf  Israel  and  Judah,  as  they  were  successively  at- 
tacked, sought  the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  strongly  interested  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Thus 
Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with  So  (Sabaco  or  Se- 
vechus),  and  rebelled  against  Shalmaneser  (2  K. 
xvii.  4):  Hezekiah  adopted  the  same  policy  in  op- 
position to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2).  In  neither 
case  was  the  alliance  productive  of  much  good :  the 
Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So.  It  appears 
probable  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who  had  of- 
fended the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah.  and  a  temporary  relief  af- 
forded thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9,  3G;  Herod, 
ii.  141).  The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon 
subdued  the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  succes- 
sors to  his  side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11- 
13).  It  was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians 
that  Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy 
of  the  Jews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  1;  Jer.  xlvi.  2);  and  lastly, 
Zedekiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15). 
A  temporary  relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded 
by  the  advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11),  but  it 
\\;\s  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish 
independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Mac- 
cabnsus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Syria  (1 
Mace,  viii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6).  This  alli- 
ance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1 ;  Ant. 
xiii.  5,  §  8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mace.  xv.  17;  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §  3).  On  the  last  occasion  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighboring  nations  b.  c.  140  (1 
Mace.  xv.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Mace.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20 ;  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §  10,  xiii.  5,  §  8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  it.  c.  128  (Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §  2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 


a  *  Though  this  usage  happens  to  be  mentioned 
only  in  the  transaction  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxi.  52).  it  was  evidently  not  uncommon  among  the 
eastern  races.  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson  mentions  the 
interesting  and  illustrative  fact  that  he  has  found  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  frequent  examples  of  this 
same  practice  of  raising  a  tumulus  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  and  ratifying  a  compact.  See  Atli- 
ctUBum,  April  19,  1862.     The  erection  of  a  stone  as  a 
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the  losses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  This 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews.  The  rival  claims  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  to 
Pompey,  b.  c.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  (Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §  4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites.  A  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of  a  sim- 
ilar destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i.  24); 

hence  the  expression  i""P~1S  n~?2  ( =  opKia 
Tffj.veiv,  foedus  icere)  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty ;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  H  -  S  (lit. 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  least  (Gen.  1.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions ;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and  prob- 
ably used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  enter- 
tainments ;  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of  salt ' ' 
(Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a 
pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial 
of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).a  Presents  were 
also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K. 
xv.  18;  Is.  xxx.  6;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity 
of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  conspicuous 
at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  se- 
vere punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Ez.  xvii.  16). 

W.  L.  B. 

AL'LOM  ('AWdfi-,  [Vat.  M.  AAAwj/;]  Alex. 
ASAcoj/:  Malmori).  The  same  as  Ami  or  Amon 
(1  Esdr.  v.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

W.  A.  W. 

AL'LON  (pvSor  "J  wS),  a  large  strong  tree 
of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Thes. 
51,  103;  Stanley,  A  pp.  §  76).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

1.     Allon,    more   accurately   Elok     Cp7S 

(□>3327c'5) :  Ma>Aa;  [Alex.  MtjAcoj/:]  Ehn),  a 
place  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction 
is  to  take  it  with  the  following  word,  *'.  e.  "  the  oak 
by  Zaanannim,"  or  "the  oak  of  the  loading  of 
tents"  ["tents  of  the  wanderers,"  according  to 
Fiirst],  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad 
tribe  frequenting  the  spot.  Such  a  tribe  were  the 
Kenites,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  place  is 
again  named  in  Judg.  iv.  ll,c  with  the  additional 


religious  memorial  or  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  man  (e.  g.  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii. 
18)  was  a  similar  proceeding,  but  not  altogether  anal- 
ogous. H. 

6  1*1  vS,  Allon,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Hooght,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  most  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson's  Hebr.  Text,  p.  46). 

c  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Targum  Jonathan 
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definition  of  "  by  Kedesh  (Naphtali)."  Here,  how- 
sver,  tbe  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulgate,  renders  the 
words  "  the  plain  of  Zaanaim."  [Elon.]  (See 
Stanley,  p.  340,  note.) 

2.  Al'lon-ba'chuth  (.TC2  }'*lvN  «  =  oak 
of  weeping;  and  so  fidAavos  irevdovs'-  quercus 
ftetus),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah's  nurse,  Deb- 
orah, was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  (Gesch. 
iii.  29)  believes  the  "oak  of  Tabor"  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  "Tabor"  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  "Deborah,"  and  he 
would  further  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree  of 
Deborah "  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley,  pp. 
143,  220.6  G. 

3.  Ai/lon  CpvW  [an  oak]:  'Aacoi/;  [Vat.  M. 
Ajucof,  H.  AjUjucoi/;]  Alex.  A\Aa>i':  Alton).  A 
Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).    W.  A.  W. 

ALMO'DAD  (ITlobS  [possibly =ihepro- 

genitor,  Fiirst] :  "EAjittoScio":  Elmodad),  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe. 
His  settlements  must  be  looked  for,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  and  his  name  appears  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  Mudad  (or  El-Mudad,  the 
word  being  one  of  those  proper  names  that  admits 
of  the  article  being  prefixed),  a  famous  personage 
in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed  father  of  Ishmael's 
Arab  wife  (Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  &c),  and  the  chief 
of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  older,  or  first,  Jurhum),  that,  coming  from 
the  Yemen,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mek- 
keh,  and  intermarried  with  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
name  of  Mudad  was  peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and 
borne  by  several  of  its  chiefs  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Essai  sur  I  Hist,  des  Arabes  avant  V  Islamisme,  cfc, 
i.  33  ff,  168,  and  194  ff.).  Gesenius  (Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  he.)  says,  "If  there  were  an  ancient 

error  in  reading  (for  "THIOvS),  we  might  com- 
pare Morad,  4>|w/0  or  tMyO  — O,  the  name  of  a 

tribe  living  in  a  mountainous  region  of  Arabia 
Felix,  near  Zabid."  (For  this  tribe  see  Abulfedae 
Hist.  Anteislamica,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  190.)     Others 

have  suggested    w^a/0,  but  the  well-known  tribes 

of  this  stock  are  of  Ishmaelite  descent.  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  ii.  16)  thinks  that  Almodad  may  be  traced 
in  the  name  of  the  'AWovfiaiwrai  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 

renders  this  passage  by  words  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
the  swamp  "  (see  Schwarz,  p.  181).  This  is  Ewald's  ex- 
planation also  ( Gesch.  ii.  492,  note).  For  other  inter- 
pretations see  Fiirst  (Handwb.  p.  91). 

a  The   Sam.  Version,   according  to  its  customary 

rendering  of  Allon,  has  here  nn^32  Tltt7J2,  "  the 
plain  of  Bakith."  See  this  subject  more  fully  ex- 
amined under  Elon. 

b  *  The  place  of  the  first  Deborah's  "  oak  "  and  that 
of  the  second  Deborah's  "palm-tree,"  may  possibly 
have  been  the  same ;  but  in  order  to  identify  the  one 
tree  with  the  other,  E.vald  has  to  assume  that  the  text 
has  miscalled  the  tree  intended  in  one  of  the  passages 
( Gesch.  iii.  29,  note).  In  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  we  are  to  read 
"  under  the  oak,"  i.  e.  the  original  one  or  its  representa- 
tive as  still  well  known,  and  not  "an  oak"  (A.  V.).  H. 

c   D>"Tptt,,p,   Pual  part,   pi.,  from  denom.  verb 
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7,  §  24),  a  people  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lar  [Arabia], 

E.  S.  P. 

AL'MON  (XK^TB  Vdddeny.  rdfxaKa;  [Alex. 

A\/xaif,  Comp.  'EA/j.(&i>;  Aid.  'AA.;Uw:]  Ahum),  a 
city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth  —  probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemeth.]  G. 

AL'MON-DIBLATH  AIM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  np^nbn^'fttyV  :  re\fj.div  Ae/3- 
Aadai/j.:  Helmon-dibiathaim),  one  of  the  latest 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47). 
Dibon-gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhibdn,  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Arnon ;  and  there  is  thus  every 
probability  that  Abnon-diblathaim  was  identical 
with  Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon 
and  Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on 
further  exploration.     [For  the  etymology  see  Dm- 

LATHAIM.J  G. 

ALMOND  ("TftttJj  shdked  (ttb) :  a^Sa- 
Kov,  K&pvov,  Kapvivos,  Kapuoord:  Ctmygdahts, 
amygdala,  in  nucis  modum,  instar  nucis,  virga 
vigilans).  This  word  is  found  in.  Gen.  xliii.  11; 
Ex.  xxv.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20;  Num.  xvii.  8; 
Eccles.  xii.  5;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
It  is  invariably  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (shdked),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for  in- 
stance, in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons 
to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little  honey, 
spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;"  here  the 
fruit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the 
book  ■  of  Exodus  the  "  bowls  made  like  unto  al- 
monds,"0 which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candle- 
stick, seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.rf  Aaron's  rod, 
that  so  miraculously  budded,  yielded  almond  nuts. 
In  the  two  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jere- 
miah, shdked  is  translated  almond  tree,  which  from 
the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is  clearly 
then  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  writers,  that 
shdked  stands  exclusively  for  "  almond-nuts,"  and 
that  luz  signifies  the  "tree."e  Rosenmiiller  con- 
jectures that  the  latter  word  designates  the  iriitf, 
the  former  the  cultivated  tree.  This  may  be  so, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  this  tree,  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering  and  useful 
fruit,   was  known  by  these   two  different    names. 


IpW,  always  used  in  Heb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  candlestick:  LXX.  e«TeTV7r<o|oi.eV<H  napvicrKov;, 
al.  Kopuio-KOts;   Aquila,  e(r]ixvySa\u>iJievr)V. 

<J  ^tt?,  "  est  amygdalus  et  amygdalum,  arbor  et 
fructus ;  hie  autem  fructus  potius  quam  arboris  forma 
designari  videtur "  (RosenmiilL  ikhol.  in  Exvd.  xxv. 
33).      That  shdked  =  tree  and  fruit,  see  also  Fiirst, 

Concord.  ^tt7,  "  amygdala  et  amygdedum,  de  arbore 

et  fructu ;  "  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  "T3tt7,  "  sig 
nificat  arborem  et  fructum."  Michaelis  (Suppl.  s.  v. 
^^S)  understands  the  almond-shaped  bowls  to  refer 
to  the  blossom,  i.  e.  the  calyx  and  the  corolla. 

e  Harris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  art.  "Almond,"  and 
Dr.  Royle  in  Kitto,  art.  "Snaked." 
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The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  luz  is  uncertain ;  and 
although  the  word  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37, 
where  it  is  translated  hazel  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
V.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  an- 
other word  for  the  almond,  for  in  the  Arabic  this 
identical  word,  luz,  denotes  the  almond.  [Hazel.] 
The  early  appearance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  almond- 
tree  (Amygdalus  communis)  was  no  doubt  regarded 
by  the  Jews  of  old  as  a  welcome  harbinger  of 
spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was  pass- 
ing away  —  that  the  flowers  would  soon  appear  on 
the  earth  —  and  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  would  soon  be 
heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11,  12).  The 
word  shdki'd,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which  hastened 
to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
fitting  synonym  for  the  luz,  or  almond-tree,  in  the 
language  of  a  people  so  fond  of  imagery  and  poetry 
as  were  the  Jews.  We  have  in  our  own  language 
instances  of  plants  being  named  from  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  flowering  —  may  for  haw- 
thorn ;  pasque  flower  for  anemone ;  lent  lily  for 
daffodil;  winter  cress  for  hedge  mustard.  But 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  exact  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew  shdked  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
word  apricot,  or  apricock,  as  it  was  formerly  and 
more  correctly  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prescoqua,  pnecocia ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the 
Romans,  who  considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which 
ripened  earlier  than  the  common  one;  hence  its 
name,  the  precocious  tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  11 ;  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  46).  Shdked,  therefore,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability only  another  name  with  the  Jews  for  luz. 

Shdked  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
"to  be  wakeful,"  "to  hasten,""  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus —  A.  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munis, the  shdked — appear  to  be  common  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto 
(Phys.  Hist.  Palest,  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every 
part  of  Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree 
has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of 
that  month :  the  19th,  23d,  and  25th  are  also  re- 
corded dates.  The  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
fact  will  explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12),  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree  (shdked).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou 
hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  (shdked)  my  word 
to  perform  it." 

In  that  well-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  Eccles.  xii.  it  is  said,  "  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish."  This  expression  is  generally  understood 
as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  locks  of  old  age  thinly 
scattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the  white  blos- 


a  "7PK7  (1)  decubuit,  (2)  vigilavit  =  Arab.  i^KJLiu. 

"T  "V" 

6 

(}JL&:  insomnis.  The  Chaldee  is  ^"T2tt?,  ^HptP  ' 

"T2tt?  i    S"T2tt7  '   3  and  p  being  interchanged.    The 

-  :  t  :  •  ' 

Syriac  word  is  similar. 

6  The  general  color  of  the  almond  blossom  is  pink, 
but  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to  nearly 
white. 

c  ^pt^,    VS3\        Gesenius     makes     the    verb 
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soms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  boughs  of  this  tree. 
Gesenius,  however,  does  not  allow  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  he  says,  with  some  truth,*  that  the 
almond  flowers  are  pink  or  rose-colored,  not  white. 
This  passage,  therefore,  is  rendered  by  him  —  "  the 
almond  is  rejected." c  Though  a  delicious  fruit, 
yet  the  old  man,  having  no  teeth,  would  be  obliged 
to  refuse  it/'  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A. 
V.  is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hastening  of  old  age  in 
the  case  of  him  who  remembereth  not  "  his  Creator 
in  the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  almond-tree 
ushers  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
context  foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  rev- 
erence, and  even  to  this  day  the  English  Jews  on 
their  great  feast-days  carry  a  bough  of  flowering 
almond  to  the  synagogue,  just  as  in  old  time  they 
used  to  present  palm-branches  in  the  Temple,  to 
remind  them  perhaps,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  observed 
(Script.  Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  the  great  famine  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fail  them, 
and  that,  as  it  "  failed  not  to  their  patriarchs  in  the 
days  of  dearth,  it  cometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day 
of  worse  and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  token  that 
God  forgetteth  not  his  people  in  their  distress,  nor 
the  children  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
Land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen." 

A  modern  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  compound  of 
almonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  house  of  bondage  (Anderson's  Wander- 
ings in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  250). 

The  almond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyg- 
dalus communis,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosa- 
cea, and  sub-order  Arnyr/dalce.  This  order  is  a 
large  and  important  one,  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  many  of  which  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears,  strawberries,  &c,  &c,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  seeds,  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Bosacem  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  North 
Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  venial  flowers,  for  the  fruit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  margin,  and 
an  acute  point.    The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy 


t^HS"'  to  be  Hiphil  future,  from  VS3,  to  deride,  to 
despise ;  ^S^,,  would  then  be  after  the  Syriac  form, 

instead  of  \^M3\  But  all  the  old  versions  agree  with 
the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  the  verb  being  formed  reg- 
ularly from  the  root  ^*1D,  florere. 

(I  "  When  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few  " 
(Eccles.  xii.  3).  For  some  other  curious  interpreta- 
tions of  this  passage,  see  that  of  R.  Salomon,  quoted 

by  Santes  Pagninus  in  his  Thesaurus,  sub  voce  ^^D, 
and  Vatablus,  Annotata  ad  Ecclesiasten,  xii.  5  ( Orit. 
Sac.  iii.  236). 
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and  succulent,  enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  con- 
tains the  kernel.     The  bitter  almond  is  only  a 


Almond-tree  and  blossom. 

variety  of  this  species.  The  English  Almond, 
Spanish  Almendra,  the  Provencal  Amcuicbla,  the 
French  Amande,  are  all  apparently  derived  from 
the  Greek  a/xvySaXT),  Latin  Amygdala.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  almond- 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  pieces  of  rock- 
crystal  used  in  adorning  branch-candlesticks  are 
still  denominated  by  the  lapidaries  "Almonds." 

W.  H. 

ALMS  (Chald.  Sp"72),  beneficence  towards 
the  poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  celmesse,  probably,  as 
well  as  Germ,  almosen,  from  i\e-nfj.oo-vuri;  eleemo- 
synn,  Vulg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.  S.  Diet.).  The 
word  "  alms  "  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the 
canonical  books  of  O.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly 
in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit 

and  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Heb.  n|l*TlJ,  righteous- 
ness, the  usual  equivalent  for  alms  in  0.  T.,  is  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  in  Deut.  xxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and 
elsewhere,  iAerinocrvvr],  whilst  some  MSS.,  with 
Vulg.  and  Rhem.  Test.,  read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  5i- 
KaioavvT).  [This  reading  is  adopted  by  Griesb., 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  —  A.] 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  olive- 
yard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv. 
19,  xxvi.  2-13 ;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by 
the  Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise,  the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  3'early 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a 
manner  significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute 
condftion.  Every  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28) 
each  proprietor  was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of 
his  produce  with  "the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow."  The  theological  esti- 
mate of  almsgiving  among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passages  :  —  Job  xxxi.  17 ;  Prov.  x.  2, 
xi.  4;  Esth.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  36,  the 
case  of  Dorcas ;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius :  to  which  may  be 
added,  Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11;  and  Ecclus.  iii. 
30,  xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Is.  liv.  14 ;  Ps.  xvii.  15. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii. 
41),  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education 
of  poor  children  of  good  family.     Before  the  Cap- 
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tivity  there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendiuincyj 
but  it  was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt. 
xx.  30;  Mark  x.  40;  Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections were  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  Of  money  for  the 
poor  of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  re- 
ceived in  a  chest  or  box  (HDIp)  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the 
evening;  (2.)  For  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and 
money,  collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  re- 
ceived in  a  dish  (^inftn),  and  distributed  by 
the  three  collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained 
the  names  respectively  of  "alms  of  the  chest,"  and 
"alms  of  the  dish."  Special  collections  and  dis- 
tributions were  also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression /ji^  ffaXiriff-ns  is  more  than  a  mode  of 
denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn  from 
the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  re- 
ligious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Eleem.  Jud.  32. 
Vitringa,  Be  Syn.  Vet.  iii.  1, 13.  Elsley,  On  Gos- 
pels. Maimonides,  De  Jure  Pauperis,  vii.  10: 
ix.  1,  6;  x.  (Prideaux.)  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  iv. 
371.  (Upham.)  Lightfoot,  Horde  Hebr.,  on  Matt. 
vi.  2,  and  Descr.  Templi,  p.  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
s.  v.  "  Tuba."  [See  Offerings;  Poor;  Tithes; 
Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not  neglected 
by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4 ;  Luke  xiv.  13 ; 
Acts  xx.  35;  Gal.  ii.  10.)  Every  Christian  was 
exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each  week 
some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30 ;  Rom.  xv.  25-27 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specidly  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v.  10). 

H.  W.  P. 

ALMUG-TREE.     [Algum] 

AL'NATHAN  ('AAvaedv,  [Vat.  EvaaraV,] 
Alex.  E\va6av.  Enaathan).  Elnathan  2  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44:  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).     W.  A.  W. 

ALOES,  LIGN  ALOES  (D^H^,  Ahdlim, 
niTTlS:  Ahaloth:   aR-nvai   (in  Num.  xxiv.  6), 

ffTaitTT)  (in  Ps.  xiv.  8);  a\a>9,  Aquila  and  Aid. 
aAa^;  Comp.  a\6d;  Sym.  dv/xiafjia  (in  Cant.  iv. 
14) :  tabernacula,  gutta,  aloe :  in  N.  T.  a\6r],  aloe), 
the  name  of  some  costly  and  sweet-smelling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  where  Balaam  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  Israelites  to  "  trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted;"  in  Ps. 
xiv.  8,  "All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia;"  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  "I  have  per- 
fumed my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon." 
In  Cant.  iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of  "myrrh  and 
aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (John  xix.  39),  where  mention 
is  made  of  Nicodemus  bringing  "  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight," 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
Writers  generally,  following  Celsius  (Hierob.  i. 
135),  who  devotes  thirty-five  pages  to  this  subject, 
suppose  that  the  Aquilaria  agallochum  is  the  tree 
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in  question.  The  trees  which  belong  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Aqullariacece,  apetalous  dicotyledonous 
flowering  plants,  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
tropical  Asia.  The  species  Aq.  agallochum,  which 
supplies  the  aloes-wood  of  commerce,  is  much  valued 
in  India  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities  for 
fumigations  and  incense.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Arabic  physicians.  Ibn  Sina  a  (Avicenna),  in 
the  Latin  translation,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the 
names  of  Ayallochum,  Xylaloe,  or  Liynum-Aloes. 
In  the  Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it 
under  the  names  of  Ayhlajoon,  Ayhalookhi,  0odb 
(Dr.  Royle,  in  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.  "  Ahalim  ").  Dr. 
Royle  (lllust.  of  Himmalayan  Botany, -p.  171)  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  this  wood  as  being  obtained 
in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India. 

The  Aquilaria  secundaria  of  China  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  But  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition ;  it  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased that  it  has  this  aromatic  property.  On  this 
account  the  timber  is  often  buried  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when 
the  utter  or  fragrant  oil,  is  secreted.  The  best 
aloe-wood  is  called  calambac,  and  is  the  produce 
of  Aquilaria  ayallochum,  a  native  of  Silhet,  in 
Northern  India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in 
girth :  "  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash- 


Aquilaria  Agallochum. 

colored;  that   of  the   branches  gray  and   lightly 
6triped  with  brown.     The  wood  is  white,  and  very 


«  Abdallah  ibn  Sina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  physi- 
cian and   natural  philosopher,  born  a.  d.  980.     The 
.lews  abbreviated  the  name  into  Abensina,  whence  the 
Christians  call  it  Avicenna. 
>  "  f- 

b      ^-  U  e-  \    aydWoxov,  Aquilaria  ovata,  Spren- 

gel,  Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  p.  261  ff. ;  Avicenna,  1.  ii.  p.  132 ; 
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light  and  soft.  It  is  totally  without  smell ;  ai  d  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  are  equally  inodorous " 
(Script.  Herb.  p.  238).  The  Exccecaria  ayallo- 
chum, with  which  some  writers  have  confused  the 
Aq.  ay  all.,  is  an  entirely  different  plant,  being  a 
small  crooked  tree,  containing  an  acrid  milky  poi- 
son, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Eyphorbiacea. 
Persons  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  juice  getting 
into  their  eyes,  whence  the  plant's  generic  name, 
Excascaria.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cific name  of  this  plant,  for  the  ayallochum  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  AhaUm-trees  with  the  aloes-wood  of 
commerce,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  Ayhla- 
joon  and  the  Greek  Agalhchon,  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  "  as  the  Ahalim  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  planted,  is  an  argument  against  the 
identification  with  the  Aquilaria  ayallochum.  The 
LXX.  read  o-K.r\vai  (tents);  and  they  are  followed 
by  the  Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  some 
other  versions.  If  Ohdlim  (tents)  is  not  the  true 
reading  —  and  the  context  is  against  it  —  then  if 
Ahalim  ■=  Aq.  ayallochum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Balaam  is  speaking  of  trees  concerning  which  in 
their  growing  state  he  could  have  known  nothing 
at  all.  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  in  V.  T.  ad  Num. 
xxiv.  6)  allows  that  this  tree  is  not  found  in  Ara- 
bia, but  thinks  that  Balaam  might  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  merchants.  Perhaps 
the  prophet  might  have  seen  the  wood.  But  the 
passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies  that  he  had 
seen  the  Ahalim  growing,  and  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  were  some  kind  of  tree  sufficiently  known 
to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if  the  Ahalim  =  the 
Agallochum,  then  much  of  the  illustration  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject 
of  the  prophecy ;  for  the  Aq.  agallochum  is  found 
neither  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Ba- 
laam lived,  nor  in  Moab,  where  the  blessing  was 
enunciated. 

Michaelis  (Siqyp.  pp.  34,  35)  believes  the  LXX. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree  of  for- 
eign growth.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  tree  than  the  tent ; 
but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should  be  men- 
tioned before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection ;  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar?  And  even  if  Ahalim 
=  Aq.  ayall.,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse 
does  no  violence  to  the  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the 
two  trees  the  cedar  "major'  est  et  augustior." 
Again,  the  passage  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  would  perhaps  be 
more  correctly  translated  thus:  "The  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia,  perfuming  all  thy  garments,  brought 
from  the  ivory  palaces  of  the  Minni,  shall  make 
thee  glad."  c     The  Minni,  or  Minsei,  were  inhab- 


5    *■    £■  Zi         * 

^  H  e>t,     id-    (Freytag,    Lex.   s.    v.).     £-fc, 

Lignum  Alo*s,  Kam.  Dj.  Avic.  Can.  1.  ii.  p.  231 ;  conf. 
Sprengel,  Hist.  Rei  Herb.  t.  i.  p.  271  (Freytag,  Lex. 
s.  v.). 

e  See  Rosenmuller's  note  on  this  passage  (Schol.  in 
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itants  of  spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes  (Plin.  xii. 
14,  1G;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  22,  135.  As  the 
myrrh  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  Minni,  and  were  doubtless  natural  productions 
of  their  country,  the  inference  is  that  aloes,  being 
named  with  them,  was  also  a  production  of  the 
same  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  which 
identifies  the  Ahdlim  with  the  Ayalfoehum,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  proved. 
Hiller  (Hieroplajt.  i.  394)  derives  the  word  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "to  shine,"  "to  be  splendid," 
and  believes  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar ; 
probably,  he  says,  the  Cedrus  magna,  or  Cedrelate. 
What  the  C.  magna  may  be,  modern  botanical  sci- 
ence would  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may 
be  the  tree  denoted  by  the  term  Ahdlim  or  Ahdldth. 

W.  H. 

A  LOTH  (rV\bv  :  BaaKiid;  [Alex.  MaaA- 
WT-]  Baluth),  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16).  It  is  read  by 
the  LXX.  and  later  scholars  as  Bealoth,  though  the 

A.  V.  treats  the  3  as  a  prefix.'1  In  the  former 
case  see  Bealoth.  Josephus  has  rijv  irepl  'Ap- 
k$ii>  irapaKiav,  'ApKTj  being  the  name  which  he 
elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib)  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  Asher.  G. 

AL'PHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last " 
(Rev.  xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  11  [rec.  text],  xxi.  6), 
which  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  "  I 
am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  God."  So  Prudentius  (Cathemer. 
hymn.  ix.  11)  explains  it: 

"  Alpha  et  0  coguominatur  :  ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Omnium  quae  sunt,  fuerunt,  quaeque  post  futura  sunt." 
The  expression  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega "  is 
illustrated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Aleph  and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Schoettgen  (Hor.  Hebr.  i.  1086) 
quotes  from  Jalkut  Rvbeni,  fol.   17,   4,   "Adam 

transgressed  the  whole  law  from  S  to  i"l,"  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  in  the  latter  usage  the 
meaning  is  so  full  as  in  the  Revelation :  that  must 
be  determined  by  separate  considerations.  As  an 
illustration  merely,  the  reference  is  valuable.  Both 
Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  letters  A  and  n  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  with  the  monogram  of 
Christ  (Maitland,  Church,  in  the  Catacombs,  pp. 
166-8).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments  on  which 
this  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  found  in  the  cata- 
combs at  Melos,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  first 
century,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.     [Cross.] 

W.  A.  W. 
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ad  Ps.  xlv.   9),   and  Lee's   Heb.   Lex.  (s.   v. 


*  The  declaration  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,"  taken  in  its  most  general 
sense,  appears  to  represent  God  as  the  being  from 
whom  all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend, 
—  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  directing 
all  events  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 
In  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  gives  assurance  that  he  will  carry  on  to  its  con- 
summation the  work  which  he  has  begun ;  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ"  (Rev.  xi.  15).  As 
Hengstenberg  remarks  (on  Rev.  i.  8),  "  in  this  dec- 
laration the  Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic. 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so 
am  I  also  the  Omega.  The  beginning  is  surety 
for  the  end."  See  also  Bengel's  note.  Comp.  2 
Esdr.  vi.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii. 
22,  6  9ebs  .  .  .  ai/rbs  eain-aJ  Kal  iruaiv  aurdp- 
ktjs,  apxh  Ka\  fieaa  Kal  reAos  iravrcov.  Ant. 
viii.  11,  §  2,  apx^l  Kal  reAos  rwv  airavTwv. 
Plato,  De  Le<ig.  iv.  7,  p.  715  e,  6  6e6s,  wa-rrep  Kal 
6  TraAaibs  \6yos,  apxh"  t*  Kal  reXevT7]y  Kal  fj.e- 
aa  T03V  airavrcoi/  %xa"'  K-  T-  ^-  Praedicatio  Petri 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  els  6e6s  lariv,  %s 
apxyv  irdvTcov  iirolrio'ev,  Kal  TeAous  Qovaiav 
f^mi/.  For  other  examples  and  illustrations  of 
this  phraseology,  see  Lobeck's  Aglaoph.  pp.  529- 
531.  A. 

ALPHABET.     [Writing.] 
ALPH^E'US  [or  Alphe'us,  A.  V.  1611,  and 

most  eds.]  (' AX<paios  ■  *'?7l7  [perh.  exchange] ), 
the  father  of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt. 
x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and 
husband  of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40, 
mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by 
the  cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25). 
[Mary.]  In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas 
(not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas);  a  variation  aris- 
ing from  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  PI : 
and  found  also  in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew 

names.       Winer   compares   'Ayya7os   from  "3n, 

'Efidd   from  nOll,  <paff€K  from  TOQ  (2  Chr. 

xxx.  1),  Ta/Je'/c  from  I""Qt?  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  and 
says  that  although  no  reliable  example  appears  in 

the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  J~f  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as  in  KiAtKi'a  from 
TJ  vn.  Whether  the  fact  of  this  variety  existing 
gives  us  a  further  right  to  identify  Alphaeus  with 
the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily determined.  If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in 
'lovSas  'laKc&fiou  in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to 
be  filled  up  by  inserting  a.BeA<p6s,  then  the  apostle 
St.  Jude  was  another  son  of  Alphaaus.  And  in 
Mark  ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Nor  can  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  be  given  why  we  should  suppose  this  to 
have  been  a  different  person,  as  is  usually  done. 
For  further  particulars,  see  James  the  Less,  and 
Brethren  of  Jesus.  H.  A. 

*  The  Alphaeus  who  was  the  father  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14),  and  the  Alphaeus  who  was 
the  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3),  in  all 
probability,  were  different  persons.       In  the  lists 


a  *  It  does  so  in  1  K.  iv.  16,  but  not  in  Josh.  xv. 
24.  H. 
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of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  those  of  them  known  to  be  related 
to  each  other  are  usually  mentioned  in  pairs,  whereas 
Matthew  (or  Levi)  and  James  the  younger  are 
never  placed  thus  together.  Alphaeus  was  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Jews  (see  Lightfoot  on  Acts 
i.  13),  and  need  not  be  appropriated  to  one  person. 
Fritzsche,  Winer,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Meyer, 
Lange,  and  most  of  the  leading  critics,  recognize 
two  men  of  this  name  in  the  Gospels.  Bleek  re- 
marks (Synopt.  Evangelien,  i.  386)  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Levi  and  Matthew  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  Levi  was  a  disciple  only  and 
not  an  apostle,  that  he  could  be  the  son  of  the  Al- 
phaeus who  was  the  father  of  the  younger  James. 

H. 
ALTANEUS   ('AAT<waibs ;    [Vat.  UaXrav- 
vcuos;]    Alex.     A\Twvaios  '■     Caricmeus).      The 
same  as  Mattenai  (Ezr.  x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

ALTAR  (n5?Q  :  dvaiaar^piov,  @w/a6s'-  aU 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the  ark 
(Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  offered 
sacrifice  (Pseudo-Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9). 
According  to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made 
upon  an  altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were 
reared  both  those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other 
way  valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  importance 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central 
point  of  their  religious  worship  (Biihr,  Symbol,  ii. 
350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations, 
e.  g.  where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18, 
xxvi.  25,  xxxv.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were 
erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial. 
Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jeho- 
vah Nissi,  as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war 
with  Anialek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex. 
xvii.  15,  16).  Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was 
built  by  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  "  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which 
was  erected  "  not  for  burnt-offering  nor  for  sacri- 
fice," but  that  it  might  be  "a  witness"  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29). 
Altars  were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26):  any  iron 
tool  would  have  profaned  the  altar  —  but  this  could 
only  refer  to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on 
which  the  victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given 
to  make  a  casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
brass  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.     (See  below). 

In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii. 
2 ;  for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  them- 
selves sometimes  called  "high  places"  (HIDS, 
2  K.  xxiii.  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  &c).  By  the  Law  of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first 

a  Knobel  (in  loc)  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
the  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  officiating  priests, 
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in  the  Tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the  Temple 
(Lev.  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  &c.).  This  prohi- 
bition, however,  was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least 
till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious 
Israelites.  Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi. 
24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10), 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii. 
4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14;  1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt -offer- 
ing (called  also  the  Altar  /cut'  Qoxw,  see  Hiiver- 
nick  in  Ez.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt  -  offering  (n?tp 
nV*l27n),  called  in  Mai.  i.  7,  12,  « the  table  of 
the  Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  dif- 
fered in  construction  at  different  times.  (1.)  In 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  ff.,  xxxviii.  1  ff.)  it 
was  comparatively  small  and  portable.  In  shape  it 
was  square.  It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made 
of  planks  of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with 
brass.     (Josephus  says  gold  instead  of  brass,  Ant. 

iii.  6,  §  8.)  The  interior  was  hollow  (fTP  S'D?, 
Ex.  xxvii.  8).  But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  cov- 
ering to  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  might  be 
placed,  Jarchi  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that 
whenever  the  tabernacle  for  a  time  became  station- 
ary, the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  support  of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  command  is  given,  •'  make  me  an 
altar  of  earth,"  &c.,  and  observes:  "  Altare  terreum 
est  hoc  ipsum  aeneum  altare  cujus  concavum  terra 
implebatur,  cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  corners  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  brass.     It  is  not  quite  certain  how 

the  words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  Vnblp  "PVin  M7LT2, 
'      t      :'-t*  v:    •         v   •  ' 

should  be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn 
they  mean  that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar.  So  also  Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc).  And 
this  is  probably  right.  By  others  they  are  under- 
stood to  describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns 
from  the  altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ; 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to 
be  sacrificed  (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and 
the  offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baum- 
garten,  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.) 
Round  the  altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom (or,  as  others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  (33~13,  A.  V.  "Compass")  on 
which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when  they  officiated. 
To  the  outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  (nrn?  nrtn  nip^p  n??£) 

was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar, 
which  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  being  larger 
below  than  above."  Others  have  supposed  this 
grating  to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  which 


The  23"^?,   he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
way  of  finish  at  the  top  of  this. 
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ohe  altar  was  composed,  or  even  to  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  them  half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  Accord- 
ing to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  net  work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §  8).  At  the  four  comers  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brazen  rings  into  which  were  in- 
serted the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar 
itself.  As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the 
altar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured 
that   a   slope   of  earth   led   gradually  up  to  the 

2.3~13,  or  ledge  from  which  they  officiated.  This 
must  have  been  either  on  the  north  or  south  side ; 
for  on  the  east  was  "  the  place  of  the  ashes  "  (Lev. 
i.  1G),  and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood 
the  laver  of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition it  was  on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the 
altar  was  at  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation"  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various 
utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3) 

were:    (a)    iTP^D,  pans  to  clear  away  the  fat 

(13K7T?)  and  ashes  with:  elsewhere  the  word  is 
used'  of  the  pots  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
was  put  to  seethe  (cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr. 

xxxv.  13,  with  1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (b)  D"1^,  shovels, 
Vulg.  forcipes,  Gesen.  puke  cineri  removendo. 
(c)  mp-lTE,  basons,  LXX.  (piaXai,  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 
from   which   it   was   sprinkled   (r.     p~1T).        (d) 

HS^Ttt,  flesh-hooks,  LXX.  Kpedypai,  by  means 
of  which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
pot.  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14,  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  three  prongs.)  (e)  flFinD, 
fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers.  These  might  either 
be  used  for  taking  coals  from  the  fire  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  xvi.  12),  or  for  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi. 
6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to  give  the  word  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  where  our  version, 
following  the  Vulgate,  translates  it  "  snuff-dishes." 
All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  consider- 
ably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the  building 
in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was 
square;  but  the  length  and  breadth  were  now 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1). 
It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64;  2 
Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating;  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus. 
Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 
Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26)  and  the  assertion  of  Jogephus  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined   plane.     On 
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broken  ascent.     But  the  biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  determine  the 


Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  from  Surenhusius's  Mishna. 

question.  Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (tt?7!LT})  this 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it,  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  (ii/tieaivure,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14). 
It    was    "cleansed"    by   command   of   Hezekiah 

(!Q*"int3,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and  Manasseh,  after 
renouncing  his  idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetib, 
p'n)  or  rebuilt  it  (Keri,  p^).  It  may  finally 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  brass  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, but  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  Iii.  17  ff.). 
According  to  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  this  altar 
stood  on  the  very  spot  on  which  man  was  originally 
created. 

(3. )  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  second 
(Zerubbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4, 
§  1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which  that 
of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47,  of 
unhewn  stones  (\idovs  6\oKK^povs)-  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  ((pKo56fj.-ncrav  /38e\vy/j.a 
iprifxaxreoss  iirl  rb  dutriaar-fipiov,  1  Mace.  i.  54) : 
and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas 
Maccaboeus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  6):  "In  front 
of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions,  viz. 
50  cubits:  it  was  built  foursquare,  with  horn-like 
corners  projecting  from  it :  and  on  the  south  side  a 
gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  Moreover  it  was  made 
without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  ever  touch 
it  at  any  time."  Rufin.  has  40  cubits  square  in- 
stead of  50.  The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishna 
are  different.  It  is  there  said  (Middoth,  3, 1)  that 
the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits  square;  at  the 


the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or   heio.ht  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground  30  cubits  square; 


symbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel   (xliii.  17),  and  the 
prohibition  in   Hx.  xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  ap- 


at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was  the  circuit,  N23^D) 


plying  to  a  continuous  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a  it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits   square,  and  at  the 
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horns  still  further  to  26.  A  space  of  a  cubit  each 
way  was  here  allowed  for  the  officiating  priests  to 
walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square  were  left  for  the  fire 

on  the  altar  (rO"")3?J2n).  This  description  is 
not  very  clear.  But  the  Rabbinical  and  other  in- 
terpreters consider  the  altar  from  the  S251D 
upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square,  allowing  at 
the  top,  however,  a  cubit  each  way  for  the  horns, 
and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the  priests. 
Others,  however  (as  L'Empereur  in  toe),  suppose 
the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to  have  been 
2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  altar  on 
which  the  fire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with 
Josephus  (see  above),  and  with  reference  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn ;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  whitewashed 

afresh.     The  way  up  (t~"2T.)  was  on  the  south 

side,  32  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  constructed  also 
of  unhewn  stones.  In  connection  with  the  horn  on 
the  south-west  was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  the 
blood  of  the  victims  which  was  sprinkled  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
which  the  drink-otiirinus  pussed.  It  was  covered 
over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied  from  time 
to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  a 
number  of  brazen  rings,  to  secure  the  animals 
which  were  brought  for  sacrifice.     Lastly,  round 

the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread   (tO^n 

S'H^S    vtt')  to  mark  where  the  blood  was  to  be 
t  :    • 

sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12, 13,  a  perpetual  fire  was 
to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as  Biihr 
(Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol  and  to- 
ken of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  in- 
asmuch as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was  concen 
trated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered,  the  ex 
tinguishing  of  the  fire  would  have  looked  like  the 
extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was  there- 
fore, as  he  observes,  essentially  different  from  the 
perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Hyde,  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  viii.  148),  or 
the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been  compared. 
These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all,  but  were  sym- 
bols of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected  with  the  belief 
which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the  primal  elements 
of  the  world.  This  fire,  according  to  the  Jews, 
was  the  same  as  that  which  came  down  from 
heaven  (irvp  ovpavoimts)  "and  consumed  upon 
the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat "  (Lev.  ix. 
24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar,  they  say,  like  a 
lion;  it  was  bright  as  the  sun;  the  flame  thereof 
was  solid  and  pure;  it  consumed  things  wet  and 
dry  alike;  and  finally,  it  emitted  no  smoke.  This 
was  one  of  the  five  things  existing  in  the  first  tem- 
ple which  tradition  declares  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  second  ( Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub  fin.  fol.  21, 
sol.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices 
was  kindled  from  this :  and  besides  these  there  was 
the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  burn 
incense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Hist.  Crit. 
Annot.  p.  286.) 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incense  (rnbpn  n3t»  and 
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rHtSp  "")£pO,  Ex.  xxx.  1 ;  6v<na.(TT7)piov  dv/xi- 
dfxaTos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar 
(SH-TH  natE,  Ex.  xxxix.  38;  Num.  iv.  11)  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering, 
which  was  called  the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30). 
Probably  this  is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  " 
spoken  of  Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is  further  described 
as  the  "table  that  is  before  the  Lord"  precisely 
the  expression  used  of  the  altar  of  incense.  (See 
Delitzsch,  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  p.  678.)     The  name 

n2?Jp?  "  altar,"  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it;  but  once  in  the 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Ex.  xxx.  10). 

(a. )  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2 
cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering 
it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  So  Rabb.  Levi 
ben  Gerson :  "  Discimus  inde  quod  non  conveniat 
facere  cornua  separatim,  et  altari  deinde  apponere, 
sed  quod  cornua  debeant  esse  ex  corpore  altaris." 
(Comment,  in  Ley.  fol.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a  top  or  roof  (32  :  ia-xdpa,  LXX.), 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  eniiic- 
vlam  ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.     Bound 

the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  ('"It  :  aTpeirrriv 
arfcpavriv  xP^JCV^t  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  ejrijv 
icrxd-pa  xpvaia.  virepavea'Tuaa,  exov(Ta  KaT" 
y<i>viav  kK<xGTt\v  crecpauou  (Ant.  iii.  6,  §  8).  "  Erat 
itaque  cinctorium,  ex  solido  conflatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adbserebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terrain  de- 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  Annot. 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  be  "for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure :  — 


Supposed  form  of  the  Altar  of  Incense. 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  (Ex.  xxx. 
6,  xl.  5).     Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  iaw  rod  npor4~ 
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oou  KaraireTOLfffxaTOS ,  and  as  standing  between  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  In  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the 
objects  which  were  within  the  second  vail  (fj.era  to 
Sevrepov  KaraTreraafia),  i-  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
It  is  true  that  by  dv/j.iar'fipi.ov  in  this  passage  may 
be  meant  "  a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  LXX.,  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the 
Altar  of  Incense  which  by  Philo  and  other  Hel- 
lenists is  called  du/xiar^piov.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  1  K.  vi.  21,  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to 

belong  to  "the  oracle"  ("l^b  ""IITS  Tl^fpTl) 
or  most  Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical 
importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Sevrepa  cr/crjj'17. 
(See  Bleek  on  Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  in  he.) 

(b.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  48;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  G,  is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering.      Prom   this   passage  it 

would  seem  that  heated  stones  (i"T9V"1)  were  laid 

x       T  :     •' 

upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
corresponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Tempie  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  (Chagiga,  iii.  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6;  Rev.  viii.  3, 
4). 

(C.)  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  lxv.  3.     The 

words  are:  D^^bn  Vi7  E^^tt,  "offering  in- 
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Various  Altars. 

1.  2.  Egyptian,  from  bas-relie£s.     (Rosellini.) 

3.  Assyrian,  found  at  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 

4.  Babylonian,  Bibliothique  Nationale.     (Layard.) 
6.  Assyrian,  from  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 

cense  on  the  brick*,"  generally  explained  as  referring 
to  altars  made  of  this  material,  and  probably  sit- 


uated in  the  "gardens"  mentioned  just  before. 
Eosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formulae  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Gesen- 
ins  and  Maurer. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  ('AytxixTTco 
©ey,  Acts  xvii.  23).  What  altar  this  was  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  lie 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as- 
sertion, as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
Pausanias  says  (i.  §  4),  ivravda  iced  @a>fj.ol  Oeebu 
re  6vo/xa^ofi4ywv  ayvcccrrcov  Kal  ripwoiv  kcu  irai- 
5W  twv  Qr^ffews  Kai  4>aAiijpou.  And  Philostratus 
( Vit.  Apollon.  vi.  3),  (rw(ppovecrTepov  to  wepl 
izavraiv  Qiuv  e§  \iyeiv,  Kal  raura  'AQrjuriaiv, 
oil  Kal  ayv&GTwv  SaiyUoVajy  Pu/nol  'iSpwrat.  This, 
as  Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if 
the  several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of 
ayvwaroi  6eoi,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had  the 
inscription  'AyvwffTa>  ©e<5.  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  such  inscription  referred  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  as  One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful 
to  utter  (as  Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As 
to  the  origin  of  these  altars,  Eichhorn  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  (Pcofxol  av<&vvfj.oi),  and  subsequently 
inscribed  ayv.  de<2.  Neander's  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Diog.  Laertius, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (t$  itpoo-r\KovTi  def).  "OQev, 
adds  Diogenes,  en  Kal  vvv  eanv  evpelv  Kara  rovs 
Srifiovs  t&v  'A6.  $ai/Aobs  avavvfxovs.  On  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  If  the  import  of  the  inscription  on  the  Athen- 
ian altar  (ayvcvaTw  de<£)  was  simply  that  the  wor- 
shippers knew  not  any  longer  to  what  particular 
heathen  god  the  altars  were  originally  dedicated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  proper  point  of  connection 
the  apostle  could  have  found  for  his  remark  (Acts 
xvii.  23)  with  such  a  relic  of  sheer  idolatry.  In 
that  case  their  ignorance  related  merely  to  the 
identity  of  the  god  whom  they  should  conciliate, 
and  implied  no  recognition  of  any  power  additional 
to  that  of  their  heathen  deities.  A  more  satisfac- 
tory view  would  seem  to  be  that  these  altars  had 
their  origin  in  the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  was 
inherent  after  all  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen, 
whether  their  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  powers 
was  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive;  in  their 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  limitation  and  imper- 
fection of  their  religious  views,  and  their  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  the  anger  of  any  still  unacknowl- 
edged god  who  might  be  unknown  to  them.  That 
no  deity  might  punish  them  for  neglecting  his  wor- 
ship, or  remain  uninvoked  in  asking  for  blessings, 
they  not  only  erected  altars  to  all  the  gods  named 
or  known  among  them,  but  distrustful  still  lest 
they  might  not  comprehend  fully  the  extent  of  their 
subjection  and  dependence,  they  erected  them  also  to 
any  other  god  or  power  that  might  exist,  although 
as  yet  unrevealed  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  objected 
that  this  explanation  ascribes  too  much  discernment 
to  the  heathen.     (See  Psalm  xix.  1-4,  and  Rxrai. 
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i.  18-21.)  Not  to  insist  on  other  proofs  furnished 
by  confession  of  the  heathen  themselves,  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  comprehensive  address,  —  At  o  de- 
viiim  quicquid  in  c<xlo  regit  (Horat.  Epod.  v.  1); 
the  oft-used  formula  in  the  prayers  of  the  Greeks 
and  liomans,  Si  deo,  si  dece  ;  aud  the  superstitious 
dread,  which  they  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  of 
omitting  any  deity  in  their  invocations,  prove  the 
existence  of  the  feeling  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For  ample  proof  of  this  more  enlightened 
consciousness  among  the  heathen,  see  especially 
Ptaimer,  Systemd  Theologice  Gentilis  Purioris  (Cap. 
ii.  and  viii.).  Out  of  this  feeling,  therefore,- these 
altars  may  have  sprung,  because  the  supposition  is 
so  entirely  consistent  with  the  genius  of  polytheistic 
heathenism;  because  the  many-sided  religiousness 
of  the  Athenians  would  be  so  apt  to  exhibit  itself 
in  some  such  demonstration;  and  especially  be- 
cause Paul  coidd  then  appeal  with  so  much  effect 
to  such  an  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  such  a  testimony  so  borne,  indirect, 
yet  significant,  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true 
God.  Under  these  circumstances  an  allusion  to 
one  of  these  altars  by  the  apostle  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  his  saying  to  the  Athenians  thus :  —  "  You 
are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine  existence  be- 
yond any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of  your  worship 
recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence.  You  are 
correct  in  confessing  that  this  Being  is  unknown  to 
you;  you  have  no  just  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  perfections."  He  could  add  then  with  truth, 
AOv  ovv  ....  KOLTaryyiWoi  uiaiv,  Whom,  there- 
fore, not  knotting  (where  dyvoovvres  points  back 
evidently  to  a.yvw<TTai),  ye  worship,  this  one  J  an- 
nounce to  you. 

The  modern  Greeks  point  out  some  niches  in  the 
rocks  at  Phaleron  as  remains  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  "  Unknown  God  " ;  but  these,  though 
ancient,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  claim  to  this 
distinction.  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  so-called 
/Sfjyua  at  Athens,  which  is  in  sight  from  the  Are- 
opagus, be  in  fact  not  the  famous  platform  from 
which  the  orators  spoke,  but  a  fSu)[j.6s,  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  as  many  archaeologists  now  maintain,"  it 
then  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  objects  of  re- 
ligious veneration  (to.  0-e^day.ara)  which  Paul  so 
carefidly  scrutinized  (avaQewp&v)  as  he  wandered 
through  the  city.  H. 

AL-TAS  CHITH  (Hntpn  bs,  Al  Tash- 
cheth),  found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four 
following  Psalms:  —  lvii.,  lviii.,  lix.,  lxxv.  Liter- 
ally rendered,  the  import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy- 
not  ' ' ;  and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  in- 
cluding Eashi  0  W  ™l)  and  Kimchi  (p  1  "1),  have 
regarded   HntWH    vS  as  a  compendium  of  the 

argument  treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms. 
Modern  expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted 
the  view  of  Aben-Ezra  (Comment,  on  Psalm  lvii.), 
agreeably  to  which  "  Al  Tashcheth  "  is  the  begin- 
ning of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which 
those  psalms  were  to  be  chanted.  D.  W.  M. 


«  *  The  question  is  argued  with  that  result  by  E. 
Curtius  in  his  Attische  Studien  (Gbttiugen,  1862).  He 
had  excavations  made,  under  his  personal  supervision, 
around  the  «  bema  of  the  Pnyx,"  as  it  has  been 
thought  to  be,  and  concludes  that  it  must  have  been 
not  the  bema  r  but  an  altar  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  style  of  the  work,  dating  from  the 
earliest  Athenian  antiquity."'     It  would  be  premature 


AMALEKITES 

AXUSH    (BtV?M   [perh.  wild  place,  Fiirst; 

or  turba  hominum,  Ges.],  Sam.  12/ "ON  :  Al\ovs\ 
[Yat.  AiAeiyu.:]  Alus),  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  last  before 
Eephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14).  No  trace  of  it 
has  yet  been  found.  In  the  Seder  Olam  (Kitto, 
Cyc.  s.  v.)  it  is  stated  to  have  been  8  miles  from 
Rephidim.  G. 

AI/VAH  (HTb^  [wickedness,  Hos.  x.  9] : 
Tco\d  :  Alva),  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40), 
written  Aliah  (^73?  [Bom.  TaiAaSd;  Yat.  Alex. 
TaiXa\  Comp.  Aid.  'AAovd'-])  in  1  Chr.  i.  51. 

*  The  "duke"  in  this  and  other  passages  is 
from  the  Vulg.  "dux  "  ;  in  the  Sept.  riytjxsbv.  Al- 
vah  is  the  name  of  a  place  as  well  as  of  a  chief,  like 
the  other  associated  names  in  the  above  passage. 
See  Tuch,  Ueber  die  Genesis,  p.  492.  H. 

AI/VAN  CjV?2  [tall,  thick,  Ges.]:  TwAd^. 
[Alex.  rcoAwv'-]  Akan),  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Alian  (?v¥  ['AAwf! 
Yat.  ScoAayu;  Alex.  I&>Aa/u;  Comp.  'KXovdv- 
Allan])  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  ("f^PP  [$erh.  post,  station]:  'AjutjA; 
[Aid.  Alex.  'AyuaS;  Comp.  'AuaaS:]  Amaad),  wa 
unknown  place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only).6 

AMAD'ATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMAD'ATHUS   (Esth.  xii.  6).      [Hammed- 

ATHA.] 

A1MAL  (btt^  [labor,  sorrow]:  'AyitaA: 
[Vat.  M.  Afiaa,  H.  A/xAa:]  Amal),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  35)  [who  is  unknown  except  as 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe.] 

AM'ALEK  Crhf^V  :  'AjuaArj/c  :  Amahch. 
[Amalec]),  son  of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Tim- 
nah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
("dukes"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  36).  His  mother  came  of  the  Horite  race, 
whose  territory  the  descendants  of  Esau  had  seized ; 
and,  although  Amalek  himself  is  represented  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  sons  of  Eliphaz,  yet  his 
posterity  appear  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Horite 
population,  a  "  remnant "  only  being  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  W.  L.  B. 

AM'ALEKITES  (D^OS:  'A^uaA^/oVai; 
[Vat.  -Kei-:]  Amalecitce),  a  nomadic  tribe,  which 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness 
intervening  between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Pal- 
estine and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  1 
Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent 
them  as  originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westward  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to  its 


to  adopt  this  conclusion  at  present.  Such  Greek  ar- 
chaeologists at  Athens  as  Rangabes  and  such  Hellenists 
as  Finlay  (as  the  writer  has  learned  by  correspondence) 
still  adhere  to  the  old  opinion.  H. 

6  *  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  463)  thinks  that  Haifa,  the 
claimant  for  so  many  biblical  places  (see  Achshaph! 
may  be  the  present  site.  Keil  (Josiia,  p.  146)  refutes 
that  opinion.  H. 
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occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "country"  ("princes"'  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edoroite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
v.  14,  xii.  15 ) :  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the  Am- 
alekites on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or  the 
Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would  in 
this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that  pas- 
sage to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ex- 
plaining Gen.  xiv.  7  as  a  case  of  prolepsis.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district  which  the  Amal- 
ekites occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them,  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a  "town" 
(1  Sam.  xv.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
(Ant.  vi.  7,  §  2);  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations  or  nomadic  enclosures. 
The  kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7;  1 
Sam.  xv.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through 
the  Amalekite  district,  namely,  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  southern 
Asia  and  Africa  by  the  /Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition 
of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  at- 
tempted to  stop,  adopting  a  guerilla  style  of  war- 
fare (Deut.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  tune  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another 
time  in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
expedition  against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
district  "from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare 

is    well    expressed    in    the    Hebrew    term    l^il 

(Gesen.  Lex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the 
description  of  their  contests  with  David  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ziklag,  when  their  destruction 
was  completed  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx. ;  comp.  Num. 
xxiv.  20).  W.  L.  B. 

A'MAM  (DOW  [gathering-place]  :  2tji/;  [Aid. 

Comp.  'And/x']  Amnm),  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  named  with  Shema  and  Moladah  (el-Milh) 
in  Josh.  xv.  20  only.  In  the  Alex.  LXX.  the  name 
is  joined  to  the  preceding  —  ao-oipo/uaju.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Jt.  G. 

ATM  AN   ('A/idif,   [in  Tobit,  Vat.  A5a/t;  Sin. 
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Na5a£:J  Aman).     Haman  (Tob.  xiv.  10;  Esth. 
x.  7,  xii.  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  x.v.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

AM'ANA  (HDDW  [perennial]),  apparently 
a  mountain  in  or  near  Lebanon,  —  "  from  the  head 
of  Amana  "  (Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  this  is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana 
(2  K.  v.  12;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin 
of  A.  V.  "Amana")  has  its  source,  but  in  the 
absence  of  further  research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is 
mere  assumption.  The  LXX.  translate  airb  apxvs 
Trlarecos.  G. 

*  If  Amana  and  Abana  be  the  same  (Abana), 
and  consequently  the  name  of  a  river,  the  moun- 
tain so  called,  as  the  etymology  shows  (see  above), 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  stream;  and 
further,  if  this  river  be  the  Barada,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon, 
that  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon  must  be 
the  part  that  was  anciently  called  Amana.  See 
Bibl.  Sacra,  vi.  371;  and  Handb.  for  Syria,  ii. 
558.  There  is  no  proof  that  Amana  still  exists  as 
the  nime  of  any  part  of  this  range.a  If,  as  above 
suggested,  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived 
from  the  river,  and  not  the  reverse,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  the  region  should  fade 
away  as  in  the  lapse  of  tune  Amana,  the  river-name, 
gave  place  to  Barada.  H. 

AMARIAH  (nnDN  and  -liT"!^  ;  'Aju- 
apia  and  [Alex.]  'A/xaplas  '•  Amarias ;  whom  God 
promised,  Sim.,  Gesen.,  i.  q.  ©eo^pewros). 
Father  of  Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52, 
and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests. 
In  Josephus's  Hist.  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  is  trans- 
formed into  'Apo</>cuos. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  whieh  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavors  to  work  a  reformation  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  'Afiaffiav  rbi>  lepea,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  ktcaripovs  is  struck  out, 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear-  (Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  x.  8,  §  6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed  un- 
der the  strange  form  AEIflPAMOS,  Axioramus. 
The  syllable  AE  is  corrupted  from  A2,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah, 
as  the  final  2  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the 
text  of  Nicephorus  (ap.  Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  2a/xopias.  The  remaining 
'lupa/uios  is  not  far  removed  from  'Afiaplas.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  <f>!8€as,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  'IwSe'as,  follows  Axioramus.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred  history 
for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are  made  to 
follow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 12. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiv.  23,  Rom.  Aid.  'A^aSla-] 
The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of  the  Kohathites  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

4.  [A/jiapLas,  -la;  in  2  Chr.,  Vat.  Alex.  Mapias'- 


a  *  Dr.  Robinson's  remark  (iii.  447)  is  understood  to 
be  an  inference  from  Cant.  iv.  8.  H. 
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Amarias,  -ia.]  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-foui 
courses  of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in 
the  time  of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii. 
2,  13).     In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written 

"I^S,   Immer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  ^"I^W,  Imri  (1 
Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani. 
Of  the  same  family  we  find, 

5.  [In  Neh.,  2a/uopia,  Vat.  -pet-;  in  Ezr.,  Rom. 
'A/j.aptla,  Vat.  Mopio;  Alex.  FA.  Comp.  Aid. 
"  Afiapias-  Aiiiaria.]  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  42;  Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  ['Afiopias,  Alex,  -etas;  Aid.  'Ajuapias.] 
An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

A.  C.  H. 

7.  (%a/j.apla  [Vat.  -pei-].)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  Probably 
the  same  as  Imki  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.        W.  A.  W. 

AMARFAS  ('A/xapias;  [Vat.  A/uapfcjas:] 
Ameri,  Anurias).  Amakiah  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AM'ASA  (Stt?E57,  a  burden:  'Afieffcat, 
[etc.;  Vat.  Alex.  Afxfcr<raei,  etc. :]  Amasa).  1.  Son 
of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail,  David's  sister  (2  Sam, 
xvii.  25).  He  joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  When 
J  oali  incurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  killing 
Absalom,  David  forgave  the  treason  of  Amasa,  rec- 
ognized him  as  his  nephew,  and  appointed  him  Joab's 
successor  (xix.  13).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they 
were  both  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretended 
to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  sword 
(xx.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  left  hand. 

Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with  ''tPOS?  who  is 

~  t  -: 

mentioned  among  David's  commanders  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Israel,  ii.  544). 

2.  [Afiaaias;  Vat.  Ajxaaeias.]  A  prince  of 
Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  12).  R.  W.  B. 

AMA'SAI  [3  syl.]  OtPEE,  in  pause  ^WpV 
[burdensome]:  'A^etro-f,  'A/xaB'f,  [Vat.  Ayueiro-ei, 
AfjiaBeias;]  Alex.  Ajuay  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Amasai). 
1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2.  ('Ajuaa-ai;  FA.  Ajua<re-)  Chief  of  the  cap- 
tains (LXX.  "thirty")  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  deserted  to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as 
Amasa,  David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  ('A/xao-of;  FA.  Afiaae-)  One  of  the  priests 
who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  David 
brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xv.  24). 

4.  CAfiaai;  [Vat.  Macri.])  Another  Kohath- 
ite, father  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a 
family.  W.  A.  W. 

AMASHAI  [3  syl.]  ("D^'El?  :  'A^aer/a; 
[Vat.  -treia;]  Alex.  Apeffai  ■  Amassai).  Son  of 
Azareel,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  apparently  the  same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix. 
12).     The  name  is  properly  "  Amashsai." 

W.  A.  W. 

AMASI'AH  (rPDpy  [whom  Jefovah  bears] : 
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Afj.a<rlas;  [Vat.  Maaatas;]  Alex.  Mao-anas'-  Amo- 
sias).  Son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of  200,000  war- 
riors of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

A'MATH.     [Hajiatii.] 

AM'ATHEIS  [3  syl.]  ('A/iafli'as;  [Vat.  EMo0- 
6ts;  Aid.  Alex.  'Ejuafleis;  Wechel  'AfiaOfis-] 
Emeus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  29.      [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas), 
"the  land  of  "  (7;  ' AfxaQtris  x^po)-  a  district 
to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Macca- 
bseus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.      G. 

AMAZIAH  (iT!?£S  or  'TPSES,  strength 
of  Jehovah:  ' Afxearalas  [Vat.  -crei-],  'Afiaffias'- 
Amasias),  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  spar- 
ing, however,  their  children,  in  accordance  with 
Deut.  xxiv.  16,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6) 
expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying  that  the  pre- 
cept had  not  been  generally  observed.  In  order  to 
restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  days,  he  made  war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(the  scene  of  a  great  victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title),  and  took 
their  capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.  e.  pramium  Dei  (Gesenius  in 
voce),  which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jew- 
ish cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  gods 
of  the  country ;  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv. 
2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  offended  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  fool- 
ish arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel  to 
battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who  had 
not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the  great  suc- 
cesses recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But  Judah  was 
completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  9,  3), 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a  threat 
that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority  for  this 
statement,  but  it  explains  the  tact  that  the  city 
was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K.  xiv. 
13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27) ;  and  doubt- 
less it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy  was  a 
consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah  must 
have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliation  inflicted 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted  from  B. 
c.  837  to  809.     (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  i.  325.) 
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2.  ['A,ua<ri'as.]  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at 
Bethel,  who  endeavored  to  drive  the  prophet  Amos 
from  Israel  into  Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to 
king  Jeroboam  II.  (Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  [' A/j.a.<r(a,  Vat.  -crfia.]  A  descendant  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv-  34). 

4.  ['Ayitectn'a,  Vat.  -ereia  ;  Alex.  Mae&ffia  ; 
Oomp.  Aid.  Auacn'a.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

AMBASSADOR.       Sometimes    "1^2     and 

sometimes  TfS/p  is  thus  rendered,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of 
Prov.  xiii.  IT  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate 
to  synonyms.  The  office,  like  its  designation,  was 
not  definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  until  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency ;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  beai'iug  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastise- 
ment of  that  offense  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5;  cf.  xii.  26- 
31).  The  earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  em- 
ployed occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21;  Judg.  xi.  17-19), 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  4,  &c. ),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife 
mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunae- 
us  de  Hep.  Hebr.  ii.  20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nico- 
laus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.)  They  are  mentioned 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  &c, 
with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel,  e.  g.  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usually  men  of 
high  rank ;  as  in  that  case  the  chief  captain,  the 
chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar  dig- 
nity from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see  also 
Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  have  been 
employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge 
or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  1  K.  xx.  2,  6), 
but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance 
or  other  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curi- 
ous inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  ambassadors  with  ur- 
gent haste  is  introduced  as  a  token  of  national  gran- 
deur in  the  obscure  prophecy  Is.  xviii.  2.    H.  H. 

AMBER  (btttrn,  chashmal;  H^atm, 
chashmalah  :  rfXacrpov-  electrvm)  occurs  only  in 
Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the 
prophet  compares  it  with  the  brightness  in  which 
he  beheld  the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him 
the  divine  commands.  In  the  second,  "  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel"  is  represented  as  having, 
"  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  downward, 
fire;  and  from  his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appear- 
ance of  brightness,  as  the  color  of  amber."  It  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstand- 
ing Bochart's  dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to  (Hieroz.  iii.  876,  ed.  Kosenmiill.),  that 
the  Hebrew  word  chashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and 
not  the  fossil  resin  called  amber,  although  perhaps 
the  probabilities  are  more  in  favor  of  the  metal. 
Dr.  Harris  (Nat.  Hist.  Bib.  art.  "Amber")  asserts 
that  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  could  not  mean 
amber,  "for  that  being  a  bituminous  substance, 
Iwcomes  dim  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  fire,  and  soon 
dissolves  and  consumes."  But  this  is  founded  on 
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a  misconstruction  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who 
does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  amber,  but  of 
the  color  of  amber  (Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Ez.  viii.  2). 
The  context  of  the  passages  referred  to  above  is 
clearly  as  much  in  favor  of  amber  as  of  metal. 
Neither  do  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain 
clew  to  identification,  for  the  word  electron  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both  amber  and  a 
certain  metal,  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held 
in  very  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  (Plin.  11. 
N.  xxxiii.  4).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passages  where  mention  of  electron 
is  made  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors  (Horn,  see 
below;  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  142;  Soph.  Mtig.  1038: 
Aristoph.  Eq.  532;  &c),  no  evidence  is  afforded  to 
help  us  to  determine  what  the  electron  was.  In 
the  Odyssey  (iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching 
Menelaus's  palace,  together  with  copper,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  ivory.  In  Od.  xv.  460,  xviii.  29G,  a  neck- 
lace of  gold  is  said  to  be  fitted  with  electron. 
Pliny,  in  the  chapter  quoted  above,  understands 
the  electron  in  Menelaus's  palace  to  be  the  metal. 
But  with  respect  to  the  golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  amber  necklaces  have  been  long  used, 
as  they  were  deemed  an  amulet  against  throat  dis- 
eases. Beads  of  amber  are  frequently  found  in 
British  barrows  with  entire  necklaces  (Fosbr.  Ah- 
tiq.  i.  289).  Theophrastus  (ix.  18,  §  2;  and  Ft: 
ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  certain,  uses  the  term 
electron  to  denote  amber,  for  he  speaks  of  its  at- 
tracting properties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  elec- 
tron was  understood  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a 
metal  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  to  every  four 
of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  show ; 
but  whether  the  early  Greeks  intended  the  metal  or 
the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Passow  believes  that  the  metal  was  always  denoted 
by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  that  amber  was  not  known  till  its  introduction 
by  the  Phoenicians;  to  which  circumstance,  as  he 
thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seems  to  speak  of 
the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers.  Others  again, 
with  Buttmann  (Mythol.  ii.  337 ),  maintain  that  the 
electron  denoted  amber,  and  they  very  reasonably 
refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  amber. 
Pliny  (77.  N.  xxxvii.  cap.  2)  ridicules  the  Greek 
writers  for  their  credulity  in  the  fabulous  origin  of 
this  substance;  and  especially  finds  fault  with 
Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  play,  appears  to  have 
believed  in  it. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  chashmal  by  the  help 
of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the  word. 
There  is,  however,  one  reason  to  lie  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  chashmal  denoting  the  metal  rather 
than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  name,  which,  according  to 
Gesenius,  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  words 
which  together  =  polished  copper.  Bochart  (Hie- 
roz. iii.  885)  conjectures  that  chashmal  is-  com- 
pounded of  two  Chaldee  winds  meaning  capper  — 
gold-ore,  to  which  he  refers  the  awrickalcum.  But 
awichalcum  is  in  all  probability  only  the  Latin 
form  of  the  Greek  orichalcon  (mountain  copper). 
(See  Smith's  LaL-Engl.  Diet.  s.  v.  "Orichalrcnm.") 
Isidorus,  however  (Orig.  xvi.  19),  sanctions  the 
etymology  which  Bochart  adopts.  But  the  elect  rim. 
according  to  Pliny,  Pausanias  (v.  12,  §  6),  and  the 
numerous  authorities  quoted  by  Bochart,  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver,  not  of  gold  awl  copper. 
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The  Hebrew  word  may  denote  either  the  metal 
electron  or  amber ;  but  it  must  still  be  left  as  a 
question  which  of  the  two  substances  is  really  in- 
tended. W.  H. 

*  AMED'ATHA,  Esth.  iii.  1,  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
for  Hammedatha.  A. 

A'MEN  0|£N),  literally,  "firm,  true;"  and, 
used  as  a  substantive,  "that  which  is  true," 
"truth"  (Is.  lxv.  10);  a  word  used  in  strong  as- 
severations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  mak- 
ing it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22). 
In  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6, 
the  word  appears  in  the  form  'A/uiV,  which  is  used 
throughout  the  N.  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb. 
is  rendered  by  yevoiro,  except  in  Is.  lxv.  16.  The 
Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  translated  jiai.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen," 
as  the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  curses  would  be  in- 
flicted. In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find 
that,  among  the  Rabbins,  "  Amen  "  involves  the 
ideas  of  swearing,  acceptance,  and  truthfulness. 
The  first  two  are  illustrated  by  the  passages  already 
quoted ;  the  last  by  1  K.  i.  36 ;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11 
(A.  V.  "  verily  "),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strength- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  "Amen."  "Amen" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an 
oath  was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  36;  Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.);  and  the  Deity,  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions,  is  called  "  the 
God  of  Amen"  (Is.  lxv.  16),  as  being  a  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  implied  compact.  With  a  sim- 
ilar significance  Christ  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  witness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp. 
John  i.  14,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of 
tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen "  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  responded, 
"Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever."  <  >f  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to 
remain  hi  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  or  members  of  the  family  who  were  present 
to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were  offered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  church 
(Matt.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  pub- 
lic prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxol- 
ogies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with  "Amen  " 
(Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 
(13),  &c).  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  'Afii'jv  of  the  received  text  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  is  probably  genuine 
only  in  Rom.,  Gal.,  Heb.  (?),  2  Pet.  (?),  and 
Jude.  A. 

AMETHYST   (nnbr]S,     achldmdh:    jpt- 

Bvcrros'-  amethystus).  Mention  is  made  of  this 
precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in  the  third 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  xxxix.  12,  "  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an 
agate,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also  in  the  N. 
T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  gar- 
nished the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  Commentators  generally  are  agreed 
that  the  amethyst  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the 
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Hebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of 
Jerusalem  indeed  reads  sma/ragdin  (smaragdus); 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos  have  two  words 
which  signify  "calf's-eye"  {oculus  vituli),  which 
Braunius  (de  Vestit.  Sacerd.  Heb.  ii.  711)  conject- 
ures may  be  identical  with  the  Beli  oculus  of  the 
Assyrians  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  10),  the  Cat's  eye. 
Chalcedony,  according  to  Ajasson  and  Desfontaines ; 
but  as  Braunius  has  observed,  the  word  achldmdh 
according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities 
signifies  amethyst. 

Modern  mineralogists  by  the  term  amethyst  usu- 
ally understand  the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz, 
which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent:  it  is 
sometimes  called  Rose  quartz,  and  contains  alumina 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other mineral  to  which  the  name  of  Oriental  ame- 
thyst is  usually  applied,  and  which  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  quartz  kind.  This  is  a  crystalline 
variety  of  Corundum,  being  found  more  especially 
in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
bright,  and  generally  of  a  purple  color,  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  readily  be  made  to  lose  by  subjecting 
it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Amethys- 
tine quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  aehlamah  ; 
for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  being  easily  cut 
(scalpturis  facilis,  II.  X.  xxxvii.  9),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amethyst  is  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  comparatively  rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  ametkmtos,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  a,  "  not," 
and  fxtQvw,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  drunk- 
enness in  those  who  wore  it.  (Dionys.  Perieg. 
1122;  Antkol.  Palat.  9,  752;  Martini,  Lxc.urs.  158.) 
Pliny,  however  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  9),  says,  "  The  name 
which  these  stones  have  is  to  be  traced  to  their  pe- 
culiar tint,  which,  after  approximating  to  the  color 
of  wine  shades  off  into  a  violet."  Theophrastus 
also  alludes  to  its  wine-like  color.a  \V.  H. 

A'MI  OOS  [architect,  Furst] :  'Hyiie'i':  Ami), 
name  of  one  of  "Solomon's  servants"  (Ezr.  ii.  57); 
called  Amon  (]")ftN  ['H/xfyt;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Hjuei/u;  Comp.  'Afx&v.  Amon])  in  Neh.  vii.  59. 
Ami  is  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  Amon. 

AMIN'ADAB  ('Afxivao'dfi:  Aminadab).  Am- 
MINADAB  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

W.  A.  W. 

AMIT/TAI  [3syl.]  ("tflEH  [true, faithful]: 
'AfMadl;  [Vat.  Sin.  -det'-]  Amaihi),  father  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

*  AMIZ'ABAD,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  6.  So  the  A. 
V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  following  the  Vulgate,  the  Gene- 
van version,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  for  the  correct 
form  Ammizabad.  A. 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (HEN  H^n?  [mother, 

cubit ;  hut  here,  according  to  Fiirst,  aqueducts,  after 
an  Aramaean  and  Talmudic  usage]  :  6  (tovvbs  'A/t- 
fidf,  [Alex.  Comp.  'Afx/xd;  Aid.  'E/Ujuar:]  COUit 
aquce  ductus),  a  hill  "  facing  "  Giah  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of 
Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  1,  §  3)  r6iros  tis,  hv  'A/xfidrav  Ka\ov<ri  (comp. 


"  To  6"  afiefrvo-ov  oii'w7rbi'  rfj  xpoa-      (Fr.  ii-  31,  ed. 
Schneid.) 
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Targ.  Jon.  KHPS).  Both  Syramachus  (vdtrn), 
and  Theodotion  (vSpaywy6s),  agree  with  the  Vul- 
gate in  an  allusion  to  some  watercourse  here.  Can 
this  point  to  the  "excavated  fountain,"  "under  the 
high  rock,"  described  as  near  Gibeon  (El^Jib)  by 
Robinson  (i.  455)?  G. 

*  AMMED'ATHA,  Esth.  iii.  10,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  for  Hammedatha.  A. 

AM 'MI  (^'3-  \a6s  fiov:  populus  mens),  i.  e., 
as  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "my 
people  " ;  a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  with  them, 
and  their  position  as  "sons  of  the  living  God,"  in 
contrast  with  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-am- 
mi,  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1). 
In  the  same  manner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah.  W.  A.  W. 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  [e.  g.  ed.  1611] 
Ammid'ioi  ("AfifiiSoi  or  'A/j./iiSioi),  named  in  1 
Esdr.  v.  20  among  those  who  came  up  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Pira,  Cha- 
dias,  and  A.  are  inserted  between  Beeroth  and 
Ramah,  without  any  corresponding  words  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

*  Fritzsche  (in  be.)  identifies  'A/xpiSioi  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Hurntah,  Josh.  xv.  54.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  the  form  "A/x/juSot. 

A. 

AM'MIEL  (bbOa?  I  people  of  God]: 
'A^it]A;  [Vat.  AjiteirjA.:]  Ammiel).  1.  The  spy 
selected  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiii.  12). 

2.  (Alex.  A/xi-np,  Vulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  [Vat.  in  2  Sam.  ix.,  Ajxar)p,  A/usitjA].) 
The  father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
xvii.  27). 

3.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (1  Chi-,  iii.  5),  called  En  am  in  2 
Sam.  xi.  3 :  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the  same 
in  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  [Vat.  A/uenjA.]  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple.  W.  A.  W. 

AMMFHUD  ("nrPfty  [people  of  Judah]: 
"E/j.wv8  in  Num.,  'A/xiovS  [Vat.  Afj.tovtib']  in  1 
Chr. :  Ammiud).  1.  An  Ephraimite,  father  of 
Elishama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22),  and 
through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

2.  (XefMouS;  Alex.  EyUiouS.)  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

3.  ClafxiovS;  [Vat.  BeviaueiovS;]  Alex.  A/xi- 
ovS.)  The  father  of  Petlahel,  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

4.  (-VKTSy,  Ken  l^^V :  'E/uoAt.) 
Ammihud,  or  "  Ammichur,"  as  the  written  text 
has  it,  was  the  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (2,apuov8;  [Vat.  2a/tju<ou  or  -as;]  Alex. 
AjUiouS.)  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  son  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  4).  W.  A.  W. 

AMMINADAB  fal^E? :  'AfitvaSdp 
[Vat.  -fifty-]  :  Aminadab  ;  one  of  the  people,  i.  e. 
family,  of  the  prince  {famulus  principis),  Gesen. ; 


man  of  generosity,  Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  OV 
the  sense  of  "  homo "  as  its  primitive  meaning. 
The  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant.  vi.  12,  margin,  seem 
however  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my  people  is 
willing).  1.  Son  of  Kam  or  Aram,  and  father  of 
Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is  written,  Matt.  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  33),  who  was  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3 ;  Ruth  iv.  19, 
20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We  gather  hence  that  Am- 
minadab  died  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  mention  of  him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where 
we  read  that  "  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba  daughter 
of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar." 
This  also  indicates  that  Amminadab  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  most  grievous  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eration after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  him ;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Aaron  may  be  marked  as  the  earliest 
instance  of  alliance  between  the  royal  fine  of  Judah 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given 
in  honor  of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  kir.g 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  Shem- 
aiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  v.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  v.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  v.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

3.  [Alex,  lo-o-aap.]  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb. 
B.)  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah, 
is  called  Amminadab,  and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has 
the  same  reading.  (The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.) 
But  it  is  probably  only  a  clerical  error. 

4.  In  Cant.  vi.  12  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 

ought  to  read  ^I^Sl?,  Amminadib,  with  the 
A.  V.,  or  S^'l^  "^V?   my  willing  people,  as  in 

the  margin.  K  Amminadib  is  a  proper  name,  it 
is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of  some  one  famous 

for  his  swift  chariots,  ni3!3"ip,  or  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to  the  new  cart  on 
which  they  made  to  ride  (^Q^S"^)  the  ark  of 
God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  last,  though  per- 
haps intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of  Cant.,  which 
has  'A/jLivaddfi,  is  scarcely  probable.  In  vii.  2  (1 
A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  a'HpVn,  "oh! 
prince's  daughter,"  by  Ovyarep  NaSa/3,  and  in  the 
Cod.  Alex,  dvyarep  'A/xiyaSd0.  A.  C.  H. 

AMMINADIB  (Cant.  vi.  12).  [Ammina- 
dab 4.] 

AMMISHADDAI  [4  syl.]  (^W^TpV 
[people  of  the  Almighty] :  'AjUicraSai :  [Vat. 
-^iej-,  exe.  in  Num.  x.  25;]  Alex.  Afuaa^ai,  exc. 
Num.  ii.  25,  Sa/jiio-aSai,  and  Num  x.  25,  Mio-aSar- 
Ainisadda'i,  Ammisaddai).  The  father  of  Ahiezer. 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25).     His  name 
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is  one  of  the  few  which  we  find  at  this  period  com- 
pounded with  the  ancient  name  of  God,  Shaddai ; 
Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  Shedeur,  are  the  only 
other  instances,  and  both  belong  to  this  early  time. 

W.  A.  W. 

AMMIZABAD  ("T^B?  [people  of  the 
Giver,  i.  e.  God:  Rom.  Aid.]  Za/3a5;  [Vat. 
Aai/3a(,a0 ;  Alex.  Kixipa(aQ\  Comp.  'Afj.ci(a(3d\:] 
Amizubad).  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who  apparently 
acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  commanded 
the  third  division  of  David's  army,  which  was  on 
duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6).      [Am- 

IZABAD.]  W..  A.  W. 

AM'MON,  AMMONITES,  CHIL- 
DREN  of    AMMON  «    y9S!S  (only   twice), 

"•rto,  D^?to:  y\TSiV  \3?:  'a^,  'A/i- 
/j.av?rat,  LXX.  in  Pent.;  elsewhere  'A/jl/xwu,  viol 
'Pifxp-wV-,  Joseph.  ' AfiixavWai-  Amnion  [Amman- 
itce],  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  from  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix. 
38;  comp.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the 
elder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  indi- 
cated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued  through- 
out their  existence:  from  their  earliest  mention 
(Dent,  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the  biblical 
history  (Jud.  v.  2),  the  brother-tribes  are  named 
together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ;  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  &c).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their  union,  and 
so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would  appear  to  be 
occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  "  land  of  the  children  of  Amnion  "  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  the  "  children  of  Lot,"  i.  e. 
to  both  Ammon  and  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They 
are  both  said  to  have  hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4),  whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of 
that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Ammon  the  allusions  are  continually  to 
Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15,  18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the 
peculiar  deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called 
"thy  god"  (24).  The  land  from  Arnon  to  Jab- 
bok,  which  the  king  of  Ammon  calls  "my  land" 
(13),  is  elsewhere  distinctly  stated  to  have  once  be- 
longed to  a  "  king  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  *  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut. 
iii.  16,  ii.  37).  "Land"  or  "country"  is,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civ- 
ilization—  the  "plentiful  fields,"  the  "  hay,"  the 
L-  summer-fruits,"  the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses," 
and  the  "  songs  of  the  grape-  treaders  "  —  which  so 
constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.);  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  marauders 
in  their  incursions  —  thrusting  out  the  right  eyes 
of  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the 
women  with  child  (Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a 
very  high  degree  of  crafty  cruelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7; 


«  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  "  Berfe-Ammon  "  ;  next  in  frequency  comes 
" Ammoni "  or  " Ammonim";  and  least  often  "Am- 
mon." The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
usual,  neglected   these  minute  differences,   and  have 
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Jud.  vii.  11,  12)  to  their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  sus- 
picious discourtesy  to  their  allies,  which  on  one 
occasion  (2  Sam.  x.  1-5)  brought  all  but  extermi- 
nation on  the  tribe  (xii.  31).  Nor  is  the  contrast 
less  observable  between  the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the 
fortified  hold  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Ez.  xxv.  5 ; 
Am.  i.  13),  and  the  "  streets,"  the  "  house-tops," 
and  the  "high-places,"  of  the  numerous  and  bus}' 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.;  Is. 
xv.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was 
the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot. 
the  Bene-Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin 
section.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion occurs  in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the 
tribe  was  worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high 
place,  but  in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very 
word  which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites 
the  contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life 
(Am.  v.  26;  Acts  vii.  43)  [Succotii].  (See  Stan- 
ley, App.  §  89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over ;  once  with 
Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho,  the  "  city  of 
palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to 
fight  against  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  house 
of  Ephraim ; ' '  but  they  quickly  returned  to  the 
freer  pastures  of  Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of 
their  presence  in  the  name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammo- 
nai,  "  The  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  "  (Josh,  xviii. 
24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere 
at  the  head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up  from  the 
Jordan-valley,  and  form  the  natural  access  to  the 
tal  ili-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held 
by  Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather, 
their  want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evi- 
dently sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair 
of  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Moabites 

distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 

meddle  with  them"  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19 ;  and  comp. 
37 ) ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  from  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  "  bastards  "  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those  pro- 
nounced in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome  physi- 
cal deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  recapit- 
ulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  or 
their  prosperity  all  thy  days  forever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the  an- 
imosity continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date.  Sub- 
dued by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33)  and  scattered 
with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11)  — 
and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "  vexed "   them 


employed  the  three  terms,  Children  of  Ammon,  Am- 
monites, Ammon,  indiscriminately. 

ft  Josephus  says  in  two  places  (Ant.  i.  11,  §  5,  and 
xi.  5,  §  8),  that  Moab  and  Amnion  were  in  Coele-Syria. 
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'whithersoever  he  turned"  (xiv.  47)  —  they  en- 
joj-ed  under  his  successor  a  short  respite,  probably 
the  result  of  the  connection  of  Moab  with  David 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  — 
where  the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still 
fresh.  But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1;  1 
Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their  city 
and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam. 
xii.;  1  Chr.  xx.).     [Rabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maon- 
ites,rt  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed 
that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
bodies  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead 
(Am.  i.  13);  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  ex- 
acted from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver  (comp. 
"jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley"  (2 
Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we  find 
them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  from  which 
the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (Jer. 
xlix.  1-6);  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  al- 
luded to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity many  -lews  took  refuge  among  the  Ammon- 
ites from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but  no  better 
feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanbal- 
lat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were 
foremost  among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's 
restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1 
K.  xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Neh.  xiii.  23;  Ezr. 
ix.  1;  see  Geiger,  Urschrijt,  &c,  pp.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.,  vi., 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics  —  close  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred 
of  Israel  and  Running  cruelty  —  are  maintained  to 
the  end.  By  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.)  they 
are  spoken  of  as  still  numerous  (vvv  iroAv  ttAtj- 
Oos);  but,  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear 
again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
&c. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14)  and 

by  "princes,"  "HQ7  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix.  3). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but  this 
is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
corn  —  "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
nion;" and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 
than  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  "  then- 
king  "  in  the  A.  V.,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 
idol.      [Molech.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
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«  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
ites "  in  2  Chr.  xx.  1.  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
with  the  LXX.,  "  Maouites  "  or  "  Mehunim."  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Mehunim. 


they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
brew records. 

Achior,  'Ax">>p,  quasi  ~HS  ^nS,  brother  of 
light,  Jud.  v.  5,  <fec. 

Baalis,  0^273,  joyful,  Jer.  xl.  14. 
Hanun,  'j^n,  pitiable,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  &c. 
Molech,  TJ7Z2,  king. 

Naamah,  nttl73>  pleasant,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  &c. 
Nachash,  27113,  serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 

Shobi,  "'Stt?,  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 
Timotheus,  TtfxSdeos,  1  Mace.  v.  6,  &c. 
Tobijah,  n*31&,  good,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  pb^,  scarb  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammon- 
ites to  the  Rephaim  whom  they  dispossessed,  should 
not  be  omitted.  G. 

AM'MONITESS  (fTtfa?!!:  j,  *A/*/«wwt« 

in  1  K.,  %  A/xfj.av7ris,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  6  Afxfxav- 
iTTjs,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Alex.  Afxaviris  in  1  K. ; 
[Vat.  77  A/j./j.aveiTis,  0  A/m/xavetTris']  Ammanitis). 
A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were  Naamah, 
the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solomon's  foreign 
wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shi- 
meath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Jozachar  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi. 
1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  has 
always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore  in  all 
cases  should  be  rendered  "the  Ammonitess." 

W.  A.  W. 

AM'NON  CpSES,  once  fCEt?  [faithful] : 
'Afiv&v,  [Alex,  sometimes  A/U/iap:]  Amnori).  1. 
Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess, 
born  in  Hebron  while  his  father's  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  dishonored  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29).  [Absalom.] 
[See  also  2  Sam.  iii.  2,  xiii.  32,  33,  39 ;  1  Chr.  iii. 

1-] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).    G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'MOK  (P^3?  [deep  or  incomprehensible'] : 
'A/te/c;  [Vat.  om. ;  Comp.  'A/j.ovk'-]  Anwc).  A 
priest,  whose  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
were  represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AMOMUM  (&/j.a>fiov:  amomum).  In  the 
description  of  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rome) 
in  Rev.  xviii.  13,  the  best  critical  editions  read 
Kivvifi.oifj.ov  /cat  ifxcofiov,  "cinnamon  ami 
amomum,"  for  the  Kivafxcv/xov  of  the  received  text. 
Under  the  name  &fxoifxov  or  amomum  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  describe  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in 
India,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Pontus,  which  modem 
botanists  have  found  it  difficult  to  identify  with  any 
known  species.  (See  Dioscor.  i.  14;  Plin.  //.  X. 
xii.  13,  xiii.  1.  2,  xvi.  32;  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant. 
ix.  7;  Fr.  iv.  32.)  Fee  (Flore  de  Virgile,  pp.  16, 
17)  supposes  it  to  be  the  Amomum  racemomm, 
Lam.,  Am.  cardamomum,  Lin.;  Billerbeck  (Flora 
Classica,  p.  2)  makes  it  the  Amomum  grana  Par- 
adisi;  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Herb.'i.  140  flf.,  247 
f.),   Fraas,  and  others  identify  it  with  the  Cisstis 


b  Compare  the  sobriquet  of  "  Le  Balafre." 
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viliginea  of  Linnaeus.  See  also  Salmasius,  Homon. 
Hyl.  latr.  c.  91;  Plin.  Exerc.  i.  284  ff.  From 
the  fruit  of  the  amomum  a  precious  oil  or  balsam 
was  obtained,  which  was  used  in  funeral  rites  (Pers. 
Hi.  104;  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  9,  51;  see  also  Trist.  Hi. 
3,  69,  where  we  have  amomi  pulvis),  and  especially 
as  a  perfume  for  the  hair  (Ovid.  Her.  xxi.  166; 
Lucan,  x.  164  ff. ;  Mart.  v.  64,  3,  viii.  77,  3 ;  Sil. 
Ital.  xi.  403).  See  Wetstein's  note  on  Eev.  xviii. 
13.  A. 

A'MON  (flB£ :  'Anfit&V,  [Sin.i  in  Nah., 
Apfxoov])-  1.  An  Egyptian  divinity,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  "P^N  S3  (Nah.  iH.  8),  or  Thebes, 

also  called  i^D  [No].  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Anion  is  mentioned  Hi  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V. 
is  most  probably  correct  in  rendering  SStt  ^ttS 
"  the  multitude  of  No,"  as  Hi  the  parallel  passage, 
Ez.  xxx.  15,  where  the  equivalent  "pEH  is  em- 
ployed. Comp.  also  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for  the  use  of 
the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt.  These 
cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  therefore  to 
be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7,  lxv. 
11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity  "Afifioov, 
whence  the  Latin  Amman  and  Hammon;  but  their 
writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  as  'A/t- 
fiovv  (Herod.  H.  42),  'Afj.ovv  (Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Oar. 
9),  or  'Afxuv  (Iambi,  de  Myst.  viu.  3).  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
"the  hidden,"  from  the  verb  amen,  " to  enwrap, 
conceal"  (Champollion,  Dictionnaire  Egyptien,  p. 
197),  Copt.  «JJUtOJU.  This  interpretation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (Mavedws  fiev  6 
2,efievi>vTT)s  to  KtKpvfJLixiuov  oieTeu  koL  tV  Kpvtyiv 
inrh  TavTTjs  Sri\ovff6at  ttjs  <pwvr)s,  de  lad.  et 
Oar.  I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of 
the  first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes. 
He  was  worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ra,  or 
"  Amen  the  sun,"  represented  as  a  man  wearing  a 
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cap  with  two  high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-ef, 
•■  Amen-Ra,  who  is  both  male  and  female,"  repre- 
sented as  the  generative  principle.  In  the  latter 
form  he  is  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  trees  or 
other  vegetable  products,  like  the  "  groves  "  men- 
tioned Hi  the  Bible  [Egypt],  and  is.thus  connected 
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with  Baal.  In  the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  famous  one 
named  after  him,  he  was  worshipped  Hi  the  form  of 
the  ram-headed  god  Num,  and  called  either  Amen, 
Amen-Ra,  or  Amen-Num,  and  thus  the  Greeks 
came ,  to  suppose  him  to  be  always  ram-headed, 
whereas  this  was  the  proper  characteristic  of  Num 
(Wilkinson,  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  H. 
pp.  367,  375).  The  worship  of  Amen  spread  from 
the  Oases  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even 
penetrated  into  Greece.  The  Greeks  identified 
Amen  with  Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus 
Amnion  and  Jupiter  Amnion.  R.  S.  P. 

A'MON  ()172N     [multitude,    or    architect]  : 

'Ajxus,  Kings  [Jer.,  and  so  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treg., 
Hi  Matt.] ;  '  A/xdiv,  Chr.,  [Zeph.,  where  Sin.  reads 
Afx.fx.wv;  Vat.1  in  1  Chr.  Ajxvow,  Vat.  in  2  Chr. 
Ajuojs;  Alex.  Afx.fx.civ  in  1  EL,  elsewhere  A/xces-] 
Joseph.  "Afitaaos :  Amon).  1.  King  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Manasseh.     The  name  may  mean 

skillful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  from  f^S,  to 
nurse).  Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if  connected 
with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may  have  been 
given  by  Manasseh  to  his  son  Hi  an  idolatrous  spirit. 
Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  devoted  hini- 
seH  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  Prob- 
ably by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated  his 
own  servants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostiHty,  for 
the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  conspir- 
ators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his  son 
Josiah.  To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible 
picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the 
moral  and  reHgious  state  of  Jerusalem:  idolatry 
supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iH.  4),  the 
poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (Hi.  3),  and  shameless  in- 
difference to  evil  (Hi.  11).  According  to  CHnton 
(F.  H.  i.  328),  the  date  of  his  accession  is  b.  c. 
642;  of  his  death,  b.  c.  640  (2  K.  xxi.  19;  2  Chr. 
xxxni.  20).  [Occurs  2  K.  xxi.  18-25;  1  Chr.  Hi. 
14;  2  Chr.  xxxHi.  20-25;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3;  Zeph. 
i.  1;  Matt.  i.  10.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  0'm  PES:  26Adjp,  'EmV;  Mex-  Am- 
fjLoov,  Se/ijuTjp;  [Aid.  'Afifidiv,  'Eyu^p;  Comp. 
'  Afxwv,  'Ajujuccj/:]  Aman).  Prince  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2 
Chr.  xviH.  25).  What  was  the  precise  nature  of 
his  office  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Bfi- 
caiah  was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  captain  of  the 
citadel.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  rbv 
/3a<nA.ea  tt)s  ttSAcgos  in  1  K.,  but  HpxofTa  in  2 
Chr.  Josephus  (Ant.  vHi.  15,  §  4)  calls  hini  'Ay- 
ipw.  W.  A.  W. 

3.  See  Ami. 

AM'ORITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  CHP^?, 

"HTlMn  (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  "  the 

Emorite  "  —  the  dwellers  on  the  summits  —  moun- 
taineers: 'Afioppaiot'.  Amorrhwi),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  IsraeUtes. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Amo  - 
rite  "  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the  Jebusite,"  &c.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "mountaineers"  or 
"Highlanders  "  —  due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onomas- 
ticon),  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Am- 
orites  as  dwelHng  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
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country.  In  this  respect  they  are  contrasted  with 
the  Canaanites.  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  low- 
lands ;  and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad 
divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Hittite,  and 
the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  Judah  and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaanite 
dwells  by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and 
Sharon]  and  by  the  'side'  of  Jordan"  [in  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah], —  was  the  report  of  the 
first  Israelites  who  entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii. 
29 ;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  i.  7,  20 ; 
"  Mountain  of  the  A.,"  ver.  44).  This  we  shall  find 
borne  out  by  other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren 
heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ;  hills  in  whose 
fastnesses,  the  "rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David 
afterwards  took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  29;  xxiv.  2).  [Hazezon-Tamar]. 
From  this  point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron, 
where  Abram  was  then  dwelling  under  the  "  oak- 
grove"  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and 


Mamie  (Gen.  xiv.  13;  comp.  xiii.  18).  From  this, 
their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on 
the  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  country.  Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-Land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Anion 
(Num.  xxi.  2G;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 
other  side  "  (that  is,  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Arnon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  tlirough  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  20);  he  "went  out"  against 
them  (xxi.  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and 
his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities 
taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25,  31,  ii. 
34-0).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on 
the  north,  the  Arnon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  and  "the  wilderness"  on  the  east  (Judg.  xi. 
21,  22)  — in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a  land  lying 
between  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  island  " 
(Ant.  iv.  5,  §  2)  —  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  "land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi.  31; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22) ;  but  their 
possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  extended 
to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48), 
embracing  "all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  "  (iii.  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv. 
49),  and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  "two 
kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi. 
4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing,  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  exterminate  —  with  whom  they 
were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  —  and,  more- 
over, of  whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  we 
have  convincing  proof  in  the  confusion  in  question. 
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Some  of  these  differences  are  as  follows :  —  He- 
bron is  "  Amorite "  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Ilivites  "  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  are 
"Amorites"  in  xlviii.  22;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Amorite  "  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,"  but  in  xv. 
63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 
&c,  it  is  "Jebusite."  The  "Canaanites"  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "Amorites"  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  were 
in  the  low  country  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  35, 
3D),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains;  "  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  however, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously  quoted 
it  appears  plain  that  '•  Amorite"  was  a  local  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts.  (1.)  The  wide  area 
over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2.)  The  want 
of  connection  between  those  on  the  east  and  those 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  —  which  is  only  oilce  hinted 
at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3.)  The  existence  of  kings  like 
Sihon  and  Og,  whose  territories  were  separate  and 
independent,  but  who  are  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes.  (4.)  Be- 
yond the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and  these 
two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in  the 
history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite  be 
one).  (5.)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, worship,  or  customs,  different  from  those 
of  the  other  "nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "Amorite"  language  has  sur 
vived  —  the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir  ")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9);  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
(Sirion)  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the 
other  ? 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike;  and,  from  the 
three  confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice accompanied  "Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  five  lungs,  down  to  those  who,  not 
depressed  by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driv- 
ing the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the 
Amorites  fully  maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional 
mention  of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for 
designating  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

G. 


ATVIOS  (Din^,  a  burden:  'A/xcis-  Amos), 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycamore-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular 
prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry,  appar- 
ently not  for  any  long  time.  His  date  cannot  be 
later  than  the  15th  year  of  Uzziah's  reign  (b.  c. 
808,  according  to  Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  325);  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 


a  The  LXX.  has  here  twv  'Ie/3oujaiW. 
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This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech.  xiv.  5)  can- 
not have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzziah, 
since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of  that  king's 
reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest  year  fulfilling 
the  three  chronological  indications  furnished  by 
the  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it;  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighboring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome 
(viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
were  general  (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils 
was  idolatry,  of  course  that,  of  the  golden  calves, 
not  of  Baal,  since  Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the 
throne,  though  it  seems  probable  from  2  K.  xiii.  ti, 
which  passage  must  refer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 
[Bexhadau  III.],  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte 
were  tolerated  in  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
Calf-worship  was  specially  practiced  at  Bethel,  where 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  for  the 
king  (vii.  13;  ef.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
Beersheba  in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was 
offensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to 
rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who 
procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  northern  kingdom." 

The  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  di- 
vided into  four  principal  portions  closely  connected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi. 
14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  followed  by  (3),  vii. 
1-ix.  10,  in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches 
the  impending  punishment  of  Israel  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Amaziah.  After  this,  in  (4),  he  rises  to 
a  loftier  and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven 
and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings 
to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style 
consists  in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  ob- 
jects and  agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i. 
3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,7,  9,  v.  8, 19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Beitrage  zur  Einleittmg  ins  Alte  Testament,  i. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two :  v.  25,  26,  27 


i  *  There  was  a  later  Jewish  tradition,  says  Stanley, 
"  that  he  was  beaten  and  wounded  by  the  indignant 
hierarchy  of  Bethel  and  carried  back  half  dead  to  his 
native  place— the  fate  which  such  a  rough,  plain-spoken 
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is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  10.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  log- 
ically and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes, 
i-  84  ff.)  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Among  the  later  commentators  on  Amos  may 
be  mentioned  J.  A.  Theiner,  Klein.  Prqpheten, 
1828 ;  Hitzig,  Klein.  Proph.  erkldrt,  1838,  3e  Aufl. 
18G3;  Maurer,  Com.  Gram.  Hist.  Crit.  in  Prqph. 
Minores,  1840;  Ewald,  Proph.  d.  Alien  Bundes, 
1840;  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Com.  iiber  die  Proph.  IV. 
i.,  1844;  Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  Lond.  1845, 
Amer.  ed.  18G0;  Baur,  Der  Proph.  A  urns  erklart, 
1847;  and  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  1861.  There 
is  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  of  the  career  of  the  prophet, 
by  Stanley  {Jewish  Church,  ii.  390  ff.  Amer.  ed.). 
For  a  list  of  the  older  writers  and  their  character- 
istics, the  reader  is  referred  to  Baur's  Einleittmg 
to  his  commentary  named  above  (pp.  149-102). 

H. 
2.   ('A/j.d>s:  Amos.)     Son  of  Naum,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).    W.  A.  W. 

A'MOZ  CpBM ;  'Aficis'-  Amos),  father  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2, 
[xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS  ('A/AQ'nroAis:  Amphipolis),  a 

city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from 
Philippi  (Ilin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Am- 
phipolis, because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town  (Time.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an 
eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river, 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memor- 
able in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon 
were  killed  (Thuc.  v.  0-11).  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  village  called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jerri- 
Keui.  or  "  New-Town." 

*  The  reader  will  notice  from  the  wood-cut  (taken 
from  Cousinery)  the  singular  position  of  this  apos- 
tolic place.  Ncokhorki  is  the  modern  Greek  Neo- 
Xicptov.  Though  the  name  is  changed,  the  identi- 
fication is  undoubted,  since  the  position  answers  so 
perfectly  to  the  ancient  name  and  to  the  notices 
of  ancient  writers  (eV  a/x^Tepa  trepippeovTos  rod 
~2,Tpvn6pos ,  Thuc.  iv.  102).  Cousinery  inserts  a 
plan   of  the  ruins  still  found  on  the   spot  in  his 

Voyage  dans  Afacedoine  (i.  134),  among  which  are 
parts  of  the  city  wall,  symbolic  figures,  inscriptions, 
tumuli,  &c.  See  also  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii. 
181  ff.  At  the  point  here  where  Paul  crossed  the 
Strymon  on  his  mission  of  philanthropy  (7/  <pi\av- 
Opcoirta  too  auiTripos  fi/j.cui'  Beov,  Tit.  iii.  4),  Xerxes, 
on  his  invasion  of  Greece,  "  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
white  horses  to  the  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens."  See  Herod,  vii.  113,  114, 
and  Rawlinson's  note  there.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  great  sacrifice  on  Golgotha  that  human  sacri- 


preacher  would  naturally  invite ;  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  faint  allusions  to  it  transpire  in  more  than 
one  place  in  the  N.  T."  (comp.  Hcb.  xi.  35 ;  Matt.  xxi. 
35).     See  Jewish  Church.,  ii.  400,  Amer.  ed.  H. 
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fices  ceased  generally,  even  among  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  See  Lasaulx's  interesting  monograph  en- 
titled Svhnopfer  der  Griechen  u.  Romer  u.  ihr 
Verhdltniss  zu  dem  Einem  auf  Golgotha  (tr.  in  the 
Bibl.  Sacra,  i.  3G8-408).  For  the  classical  interest 
of  Amphipolis,  the  reader  is  referred'  to  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  vi.  625  fF.,  and  Arnold's  Thu- 
cydides,  ii.  (at  the  end).      [Apollonia.]         H. 

AM'PLIAS  ('A/jLirAtas,  [Lachm.  marg.  Sin. 
AFG,  ' Ajuir Aiaros'-  Ampliatus]),  a  Christian  at 
Rome  [whom  Paul  salutes  and  terms  his  "  beloved 
in  the  Lord  "]  (Roin.  xvi.  8). 

AM'RAM  (D"lpV  [people  of  the  exalted,  i. 
e.  God]:  ' Afj.fipdfx,  ['Afipdju.;  Vat.  in  Ex.  vi.  20, 
Afx&pav:]  Amram).  1.  A  Levite,  father  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex.  vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19, 
Txxvi.  58,  59 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3,  18,  xxiii.  12,  13J 
xxiv.  20]).  R.  W.  B. 

2.  O^Pl:  'Efiepciv,  Alex.  A/j.a$a ;  [Aid. 
'AyuaSa/x;  Comp.  ' A/xaSdv :]  Hamram.)  Properly 
Hamran  or  Chamran ;  son  of  Dishon  and  descend- 
ant of  Levi  (1  Chr.  i.  41).  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  2G  he 
is  called  IIemdan,  and  this  is  the  reading  in  1 
Chr.  in  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

3.  (W^V:  'Afj.pdfj.;  [Vat.  Afxapet^]  Alex. 
Afifipafi'-  Amram.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  34).     Called  Omaerus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

AM'RAMITES,  THE  pBTp?:  6  'A/t- 
pdn,  6  ' Ajx^pdfj.;  Alex,  o  Afj.fipa.afi,  o  A/xpa/jLi'- 
AmramUaB).  A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  23);  descended  from  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses.  W.  A.  W. 

AMRAPHEL  (bs^BS :  >A/xaP<pd\:  Am- 
raphel),  perhaps  a  Ilamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lonia, who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the 
Elamite  Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
xiv.  1,  9).    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain; 


some  have  connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amara- 
pdla,  "  the  guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp. 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  44G.)  S.  L. 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
&c,  worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  en- 
chantments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic 
forms  or  characters.      The  "ear-rings"  in  Gen. 

xxxv.  4  (D^P^D :  iudorta'-  inaures)  were  obvi- 
ously connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  and  were 
probably  amulets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Shechemites.  They  are  subsequently  mentioned 
among  the  spoils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24),  and 
perhaps  their  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  Again,  in  Hos.  ii. 
13,  "decking  herself  with  ear-rings"  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the   signs   of  the   "  days   of  Baalim." 

Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called  Sty"1"^. 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In 
the  "  Mirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium,  &c. ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  succina,  says 
"  Infantibus  alligari  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egytians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of  sap- 
phires, was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt  (Diod. 
i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  represented  as  worn 
by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates  (Wilkinson,  An.. 
Egypt,  in.  364).  The  Arabs  hang  round  their 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand ;  a  cus- 
tom which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from  the  ws~ 
huMness  of  the  number  5.  This  principle  is  often 
found  in  the  use  of  amulets.  Thus  the  basilisk  is 
constantly  engraved  on  the  talismanic  scarabasi  of 
Egypt,  and  according  to  Jahn  (Arch.  Bibl.  §  131, 

Engl,  tr.),  the  D^nb  of  Is.  iii.  21,  were  "fig- 
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ures  of  serpents  carried  in  the  hand  "  (more  prob- 
ably worn  in  the  ears)  "by  Hebrew  women."    The 

word  is  derived  from  tZ^PO,  sibilavit,  and  means 
both  "enchantments"  (cf.  Is.  iii.  8),  and  the  mag- 
ical gems  and  formularies  used  to  avert  them  (Gesen. 
8.  v.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  LXX.  intends 
Trepi5e'£ia  as  a  translation  of  this  word;  "pro  voce 
ircpiS.  nihil  est  in  textu  Hebraico"  (Schleusner's 
Thesaurus).  For  a  like  reason  the  phallus  was 
among  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Vestals  {Diet,  of 
Anl.,  art.  "  Fascinuin  "). 

The  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetragrammaton,  &c.)  or  sentences,  written  hi  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabalistic  figure 
like  the  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or 
pentacle,  v.  Scott's  Antiquary),  which  "consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded  "  (Sir  Thus.  Brown's  Vubj.  Errors, 
i.  1<>).  Under  this  bead  fall  the  'E(/>eVia  ypd/xfiara 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  later  times  the  Abrade  gems 
of  the  Baailidians;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "Ab- 
racadabra," recommended  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritseus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"Mseoniae  lliados  quartum  suppone  timenti." 

Charms  "consisting  of  words  written  on  folds 
of  papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen," 
have  been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  /.  c),  and 
our  English  translators  possibly  intended  something 
of  the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 

(in  Is.  iii.)  tPCpH  \P12  by  "tablets."  It  was 
the  danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a 
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Amulet.      Modern  Egyptian.      (From  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians.) 

knowledge  of  this  custom  that  probably  induced 
the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi. 

8;  xi.  18,  n'lDKJl^).  The  modern  Arabs  use 
scraps  of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  "  telesmes  " 
or  "alakakirs")  in  the  same  way. 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain  as- 
tronomical conditions.  Their  most  general  use  was 
to  avert  ill-luck,  &c,  especially  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  r>cp9a\iJ.bs  (i&aKavos,  a  belief  in  which  is 
found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  partic- 
ularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  _(«'.  e.  such  as  were  known  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (Lightibot's  Ear.  Hebr.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
considered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
Worn  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 
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and  says  (xxx.  15)  "  Scarabseorum  cornua  alligata 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent;"  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  1  toman  em- 
perors wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  charm  against  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Da-monum,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vulg.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  ma}  work  by  "  im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions"). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "Hegab"  see  Lane,  .!/<"/.  Egypt,  e.  11,  and 
on  the  African  "pieces  of  medicine,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  hah'  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Travels,  p.  285,  el  passim. 
[Teraphim;  Talisman.]  F.  \V.  1'. 

AM'ZI  O'JTN  [strong]:  'AM6<nri'a ;  [Vat. 
-cm-]  Alex.  Maecfffia-  Amasui).  1.  A  Levite  of 
the  family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  <  'br.  vi.  46). 

2.  CA/xaa-'i  [Vat.  -crei]:  Amsi.)  A  priest,  whose 
descendant  Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  ser- 
viee  lor  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

A'NAB  (3337  [rp-ape-toicn,  Gesen.] :  'Ava/iwd, 
'AvwV,  Alex.  Avco.8'-  [Av/i/j]),  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50),  named,  with 
Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
kim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its  ancient 
Dame  [Wm'ih],  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and 
Eshtemoa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Ens. 
and  Jerome  ( Onom.  Anob,  Anal)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. G. 

AN'AEL  ('A»/cd)A).  The  brother  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  21). 

A'NAH  (i~f33?  [perh.  answering,  i.  e.  a  re- 
quest] ;  'Avd;  [Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Alex.  Clvas;  1  Ghr.  i. 
40,  41,  Rom.  ~2.(i>vav,  Alex.  Clvafj.,  AW-]  Ana),  the 
son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20.  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  We  are  no  doubt 
thus  to  understand  the  text  with  Winer,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others,  though 
the  Hebrew  reads  "  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anali, 

daughter  of  Zibeon  (pSDSTQ  nD27-n2);" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the.  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  )2  instead 
of  the  second  H3 ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second 

jH2  to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate 
antecedent  Anah.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as 
it  is  apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  .'J9.  We 
may  further  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  (Pent  ii. 
280;  Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned 
amongst  the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connection 
with  Zibeon,  is  the  same  person  as  is  here  referred 
to,  and  is  therefore  the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  in- 
tention of  the  genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to 
give  the  lineal  descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enum- 
erate those  descendants  who,  being  heads  of  tribes, 
came  into  connection  with  the  Edomites.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wife 
sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his 
father,  and  ranking  on  an  equality  witli  that  tribe. 
Several  difficulties  occur  in  regard  to  the  race  and 
name  of  Anah.     By  his  descent  from  Seir  lie  is  a 
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Horite  [which  see]  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  whilst  in  v.  2 
he  is  called  a  Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  he  is  called  Beeri  the  Hittite. 
rlengstenberg'a  explanation  of  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  is  far-fetched;  and  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  word  Hivite  O^/in)  is  a  mistake  of  tran- 
scribers for  Horite  O^nn).  With  regard  to  the 
identification  of  Anah  the  Horite  with  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  see  Beeri.  F.  W.  G. 

*  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  (A.  V.),  we  read:  "This 
was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father." 

The  word  E^P"?  is  here  rendered  mules,  according 
to  the  Jewish  explanation  (Targ.  of  Jonathan,  the 
Talmud,  Saadias,  Rabbinic  commentators),  followed 
in  Luther's  and  other  modern  versions.    With  this 

rendering  of  2^,  the  statement  is  altogether  in- 
significant, unless  N17X2  is  taken  (as  by  the  Tal- 
mudist)  in  the  sense  of  invent,  as  in  Luther's  ver- 
sion ;  meaning  that  Anah  found  out  the  way  of 
producing  mules,  by  coupling  animals  of  different 
species.  But  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word  will  not 
bear.  The  explanation  is  evidently  drawn  from  the 
connection  merely,  without  any  support  from  ety- 
mology. Equally  baseless  is  the  interpretation  in 
the  Targ.  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Samaritan  Codex, 

taking  U^P^    in   the   sense   of   giants   (as  if  = 

23^S.  Deut.  ii.  11). 

Another  and  probably  older  exegetical  tradition, 
transmitted  through  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate,  ren- 
ders S^p^  by  warm  springs  (Vulgate  aquas  cali- 
das).  This  has  the  support  of  etymology  (Gesenius, 
Thes.,  EV),  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
warm  springs  in  the  region  referred  to,  as  observed 
both  by  ancient  writers  and  by  modern  travellers." 

T.  J.  C. 

ANAHA'RATH  (rVVTCM  [hollow  way  or 
pass,  Fiirst]:  'Avaxepe6<  [Alex.  Appaveo"-  Ana- 
harath~\),  a  place  within  the  border  of  Issachar, 
named  with  Shichon  and  Rabbith  (Josh.  xix.  19). 
Nothing  is  yet  known  of  it.  G. 

*  Some  think  it  may  be  the  present  Araneh,  near 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  about  2  miles  east  of  Jenin  (En- 
gannim).  See  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  p.  GO,  2te 
Aufl.  Robinson  mentions  the  place  twice  (ii.  316, 
319),  but  does  not  suggest  the  identification.    H. 

ANA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (iW  :  'Auauias;  [Vat. 
M-  Avavia'-~\  Ania).  1.  Probably  a  priest;  one 
of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he  read 
the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He  is  called 
Ananias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

2.  ('Acafa:  [Vat.  Avavaia;  Aid.  'Avavia'"] 
Anaia.)  One  of  the  "heads"  of  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NAK.     [Anakim.] 

ANAKIM  (ti^3S  :  *E,W/t,  [Vat.  -msyt, 
and  so  Alex,  in  Deut. :]  Enacim),  a  race  of  giants  (so 

a  *  It  may  have  been  from  the  discovery  of  these 
Rprings.  as  Hengstenberg  suggests,  that  Auah  received 
the  other  name  which  he  hore,  namely,  Beeri,  "  of 
wells,"  t.  r.  a  man  concerned  with  them.  See  also 
Baurogarten  {Pentateuch,  i.  300).  H. 
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called  either  from  their  stature  (longicollis,  Gesen.), 
or  their  strength  (Fiirst),  (the  root  p23?  being 
identical  with  our  word  neck),  descendants  of  Arba 
(Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  1 1 ),  dwelling  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at  Hebron,  which  from 

their  progenitor  received  the  name  of  1?2~IH  i"P"}p, 
city  of  Arba.  Besides  the  general  designation  An- 
akim, they  are  variously  called  p3}7  ^ZIS,  sons  of 
Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  ^V.J^  "'T^j  descendants 
of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  Dsp337  'OS,  sons 
of  Anakim  [LXX.  viol  yiytxvroiv]  (Deut.  i.  28). 
These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  ter- 
ror in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  ix. 
2),  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua, 
and  utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small 
remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities, 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is,  the  three 
families  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14; 
Judg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  from 
history  fi  F.  W.  G. 

AN'AMIM  (D^pa?:  'Eve/teref/t;   [Alex,  in 

Gen.  Aiyefiertetfj.,  in  1  Chr.  Auauieifi;  Comp.  in 
1  Chr.  Alvo/iifi;  7  MSS.  'Avafxi/x'-]  Anamim),  a 
Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settlements 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen.  x.  13;  1 
Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  position  of  the 
other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  far  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, this  one  probably  occupied  some  part  of 
Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of  Africa,  or  pos- 
sibly of  the  south-west  of  Palestine.  No  name 
bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modern 
geography.  [The  name  may  be  Egyptian  and  refer 
to  the  region  of  the  tribe.  Ges.,  Fiirst.]  R.  S.  P. 
ANAM'MELECH    [Hebrew  Anammelech] 

C^P??  '  'AvryteAex?  [Alex-  A^/ieAex  i  Aid. 
'Ave/j.e\ex :]  Anamelech),  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech, 
children  being  burnt  in  his  honor,  and  is  the  com- 
panion-god to  Adrammelech.  As  Adrammelech 
is  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is 
the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson's  Herodo- 
tus, i.  611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name 
Anunit.  Gesenius  derives  the  name  from  words 
meaning  idol  and  king,  but  Roland  (de  vet.  ling. 
Pers.  ix.)  deduces  the  first  part  of  it  from  the 
Persian  word  for  grief.  Winer  advocates  a  deriva- 
tion connecting  the  idol  with  the  constellation  Ce- 


b  *The  A.  V.  adds  s  to  this  name,  and  thus  makes 
it  (Anakims)  doubly  plural,  as  in  the  case  of  Emitu, 
Cherubim,  and  similar  terms.  H. 
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pheus,  some  of  the  stars  in  which  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  "  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep." 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'NAN  (pV  [a  cloud]:  'Hvd/i;  Alex. 
[Comp.]  'Hvdv'-  Anan).  1.  One  of  the  "heads" 
of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
niiah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

2.  ('Avdv,  Alex.  Avvav'.  Anani.)  Hanan  4 
(1  Esdr.  v.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  4G).      W.  A.  W. 

ANA'NI  0331?  [Jehovah  protects]:  'Avdv, 
[Vat.  Mavei\]  Alex.  Avavi-  Anani).  The  sev- 
enth son  of  Elioenai,  descended  through  Zerub- 
babel  from  the  line  royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  (i"P331?  [whom  Jehovah  pro- 
tects]: ' Avavia-  Ananias).  Probably  a  priest; 
ancestor  of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neb.  iii. 
23).  '  W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  (rP3317  [whom  Jehovah  pro- 
tects] ),  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and  Hazor,  in 
which  the  Benjamites  lived  after  their  return  from 
captivity  (Neb.,  xi.  32).  The  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.] 
omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompanying 
names  [but  Comp.  has  'Avia,  and  FA.3  Avavia]- 

G. 

ANANFAS  (n?32S,  or  i"P33n  [Jehovah 
is  gracious]:  'Avavias)-  1-  A  high-priest  in  Acts 
xxiii.  2  ff.  xxiv.  1,  [before  whom  Paul  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  in  the  Jewish  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  silenced  with  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
for  asserting  that  he  had  always  "  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God."  See,  in  regard  to  that 
incident,  Paul].  He  was  the  son  of  Nebedseus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §  2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of 
Camydus  (Ant.  xx.  1,  §  3,  5,  §  2),  and  preceded 
Ismael  son  of  Phabi  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §§  8,  11).  He 
was  nominated  to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chal- 
cis,  in  a.  d.  48  (Ant.  xx.  5,  §  2);  and  in  a.  d.  52 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  by  the  Samaritans  (Ant.  xx.  6, 
§  2).  He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  lost  his 
office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his  return.  This 
has  been  doubted ;  but  Wieseler  ( Chronol.  d.  Apos- 
tol.  Zeitalters,  p.  76,  note)  has  shown  that  it  was 
so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that  the  procurator  Cu- 
manus,  who  went  to  Rome  with  him  as  his  adver- 
sary, was  unsuccessful,  and  was  condemned  to  ban- 
ishment. He  was  deposed  from  his  office  shortly 
before  Felix  left  the  province  (Ant .  xx.  8,  §  8 ;  but 
still  had  great  power,  which  he  used  violently  and 
lawlessly  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §  2).  He  was  at  last  assas- 
sinated by  the  Sicarii  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(Acts  v.  1  ff.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the 
price,  bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the 
scheme.  St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him 
as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  at- 
tempted to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing 
this,  Ananias  fell  down  and  expired.  That  this 
incident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St. 
Peter's  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German 
writers  have  maintained,  distinctly  appears  by  the 
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direct  sentence  of  a  similar  death  pronounced  by 
the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hours 
after.  [Sapphira.]  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Ananias's  death  may  have  been  an  •  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apostle,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  speech ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.  Niemeyer  ( Charakteristik  der  Bibel, 
i.  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  blame 
which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  St.  Peter 
in  this  matter,  when  he  says  that  not  man,  but 
God,  is  thus  animadverted  on.  The  apostle  is  but 
the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine  justice, 
which  was  pleased  by  this  act  of  deserved  severity 
to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church,  and 
strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10 
ff.),  of  high  repute,  "a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there"  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his 
hands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding 
him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition 
makes  him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  (Afen- 
ohg.  Grmcorum,  i.  79  f.).  H.  A. 

ANAN  FAS  ('Avvis;  [Vat.  Awe  is ;]  Alex.  Av- 
vias\]  Aid.  'Avavias-]  Ananias).  1.  The  sons  of 
Ananias  to  the  number  of  101  (Vulg.  130)  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  as  having  returned  with 
Zorobabel.  No  such  name  exists  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  (' Avavias-  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hanani  3  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

3.  (Amanias.)  Hananiah  9  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  28). 

4.  (Ananias.)  Anaiah  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

5-  ['Avavias;  Vat.  Awioj.]  Hanan  5  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  (Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 
The  Cod.  Sin.  [with  Alex.]  gives  Avavias,  though 
the  Vat.  MS.  omits  the  name. 

8.  (' Avavias  '■  Ananias.)  Shadrach  (Song  of 
3  Ch.  66;  1  Mace.  ii.  59).     [Hananiah  7.] 

W.  A.  W. 
ANANTEL  ('Avavi7)\:  Ananiel),  forefather 
of  Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH  (H3P  [answer,  i.  e.  to  pra3'er]: 
Aivdx,  'Aj/a0;  [Vat.  Aeiv.ax,  AvaOev;  Alex.  Avad, 
KevaQ:]  Anath),  father  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31, 
v.  6). 

ANATH'EMA  (avdOefia,  in  LXX.,  the  equiv- 
alent for  DTir?>  a  thing  or  person  devoted:  in  N. 
T.  generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  avaB-nfjia  (avariOrj/jit),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5;  2 
Mace.  ix.  16).  The  Alexandrine  writers  preferred 
the  short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred 
words  (e.  g.  eiriOefia,  avvBefxa);  but  occasionally 
both  forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19 ; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  15 ;  Luke  xxi.  5 :  no  distinction  there- 
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fore  existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words, 
as  has  been  supposed  by  many  early  writers.     The 

Hebrew  0~?n  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying 
primarily  to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  consecrate  or 
(I  vote,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14);  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29);  hence  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations 
who  were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special 
decree  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  17 ; 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and 
involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi. 
31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  pimished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  D^n  is  frequently  applied  to  the 

extermination  of  idolatrous  nations :  in  such  cases 
the  idea  of  a  vow  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  (££oAo0pevu), 
LXX.):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to  be 
retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
xxxiv.  2)  shutting  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a  ban, 
and  so  necessitating  the  destruction  of  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii. 
20),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubt- 
less the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13); 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3) 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3);  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14;  Josh, 
xxii.  8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priest- 
hood, as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  19.)  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was 
utterly  destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh. 
vi.  26),  and  the  name  Hormah  ('Avddefj.a,  LXX.) 
applied  to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  D~)n 
as  referring  to  excommunication,  premising  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8. 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  ^"TD,  involving  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  space  of  30  days :  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  a<popi(etv  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  anocrvvd- 

ywyos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  Q7]0>  a  more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  involving  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
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period.  (3)  MHtttt?,  rarely,  if  ever,  used  —  com- 
plete and  irrevocable  excommunication.  0~}n 
was  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of 
the  three  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  557).  Some  expos- 
itors refer  the  terms  bvuhi^nv  Kal  eK@a.A\av  (Luke 
vi.  22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of 
John  ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  iK&d~A\eiv  is  synon- 
ymous with  airocrwdyooyov  Troiziv,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a 
severe  character. 

The  word  avddepa  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  [five  times],  and  many  expositors  have  re- 
garded his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial 
excommunication.  That  the  word  was  so  used  in 
the  early  Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham, 
Antiq.  xvi.  2,  §  16);  but  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the 
cognate  word  avaOefiaTifa  (Matt.  xxvi.  74 ;  Mark 
xiv.  71;  Acts  xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling 
(Rom.  ix.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and 
condemnation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Gal.  i.  8,  9). 

W.  L.  B. 

AN'ATHOTH  (Hin^  [see  below]:  'Av- 
aOdd;  Anathoth).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8),  probably  the  founder  of 
the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19); 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  "  the 
men  of  Anathoth"  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 

W.  A.  W. 

AN'ATHOTH  (HTn^l?, «  possibly  = 
echoes  [or  inclinations,  declivity,  Dietr.] ;  plur.  of 
nTS?,  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 
Talmud,  Joma,  p.  10;  'AvaOwe:  Anathoth),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii., 
but  a  priests' city ;  with  "suburbs"  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi  60  (45)).  Hither,  to  his  "fields,"  Abi- 
athar  was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K. 
ii.  26).  This  was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one 
of  David's  30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  "of  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  born 
(Jer.  i.  1;  xi.  21,  23;  xxix.  27;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "  men  "  (^tEOS  not  s32,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases;  comp.  however,  Netophah,  Miohmash, 
etc.)  of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1  Esdr.  v. 
18.) 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30);  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  three  miles  from  the  city  (Onom.),  and 
by  Jerome  (twrris  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusal*  m  (adJert  m.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditional  site  at  Kur'nt  ,-l-Kuab  does  not  ful- 
fill these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  d.-eovered  by  Robinson  at 
'An&ta,  on  a  broad  ridge  1  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.     The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives 


a  *  There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthography 
of  this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which 
must  be  noticed.     1.  Hebrew  :  In  1  K.  ii.  26,  and  Jer. 

xxxii.  9,  it  is  i"\""135>  ant*  similarly  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 


27,  \*"in2Vn.  2.  English:  Anethothite,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  27 ;  Anetothite,  1  Ohr.  xxvii.  12 ;  Antothite,  1 
Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3.  ''  Jeremiah  of  A.,"  Jer.  xxix.  27, 
should  be,  "J.  the  Anathothite." 
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in  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There 
are  the  remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations, 
and  the  quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  build- 
ing stone  (Rob.  i.  437,  438).  G. 

*  The  present  Andia  is  a  little  hamlet  of  12  or 
15  houses,  where,  as  of  old  on  roofs  of  this  humble 
class,  the  grass  still  grows  on  the  house-tops ;  the 
striking  image  of  the  Hebrew  writers  (Ps.  cxxix. 
6,  7,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  27)  of  man's  immaturity  and 
frailty.  The  100  ffauser  in  Besser's  B'tbl.  Worth. 
p.  61,  should  certainly  be  100  inhabitants  (or  less), 
and  not  "houses."  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  dismal  scenery  are 
distinctly  visible  from  this  ancient  home  of  the 
pensive,  heart-burdened  Jeremiah.  Dr.  Wilson 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  483)  represents  Andia  as 
within  sight  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  H. 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

ANDREW,  St.  ('AvSpeas-  Andreas;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers ;  e.  (j.  Athen. 
vii.  312,  and  xv.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion  Cass, 
lxviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40,  41;  Matt.  iv. 
18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncer- 
tain) of  Simon  Feter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Beth- 
saida,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist." 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  him 
as  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  left  his  former  master,  and 
in  company  with  another  of  John's  disciples  at- 
tached himself  to  our  Lord.  By  his  means  his 
brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41). 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mark 
iii.  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have  been  called 
together,  is  no  real  one,  St.  John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other 
Evangelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his 
ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  An- 
drew appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second, 
next  after  his  brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with  Philip. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dig- 
nity among  the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we 
find  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring 
privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  coming;  and  in 
John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an 
interview  with  Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew, 
who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  company  with  him 
made  the  request  known  to  our  Lord.  This  last 
circumstance,  conjoined  with  the  Greek  character 
of  both  their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some 
slight  shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part 
of  the  two  apostles ;  though  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the 
proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand 
in  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  An- 
drew who  points  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five 
barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates 
nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scattered  notices. 
Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13),  his  name  does  not 
occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The  traditions  about  him 
are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1)  makes  him  preach 
in  Scythia;  Jerome  (Ep.  148,  ad  Marc.)  and  Tile- 


's *  It  is  evident  from  Mark  i.  29  that  Andrew  as  well 
as  Peter  lived  at  Capernaum  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
healing  the  mother-in-law  of  the  latter.  At  that  time 
(according  to  the  best  scheme  of  harmony)  a  year  or 
more  had  elapsed  since  Jesus  had  called  the  brothers 
to  he  his  disciples  at  Bethany  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
i.  28,  11  ff.).     It  is  to  be  inferred  that,  during  this  in- 
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odoret  (ad  Psalm,  cxvi.),  in  Achaia  (Greece);  Ni- 
cephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patrce  in  Achaia,  on 
a  crux  decussata  (X);  but  this  is  doubted  by  Lip- 
sius  (de  Cruce,  i.  7),  and  Sagittarius  (de  Cruciati- 
bus  Martyrum,  viii.  12).  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25) 
speaks  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of  Andrew;  and 
Epiphanius  (Iker.  xlvi.  1)  states  that  the  Encra- 
tites  accounted  it  among  their  principal  Scriptures ; 
and  (lxiii.  2)  he  says  the  same  of  the  Origeniani. 
(See  Eabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  456  ff.  [Tischendorf, 
Acta  Apost.  Apuc.  p.  xl.  ff,  105  ff]  Menolog.  Grw- 
cor.  i.  221  f.;  Perion.   Vit.  Apostol.  i.  82  ff) 

H.  A. 

ANDRONFCUS  (' AvSptviKos  [man  of  vic- 
tory] ).  1.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  (SiaSexfaevos, 
2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
during  his  absence  (b.  c.  171).  Menelaus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  good  offices 
by  offering  him  some  golden  vessels  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.) 
was  certainly  assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been 
committed,  he  sharply  reproved  Menelaus  for  the 
crime,  having  previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the 
instigation  of  Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to 
death  in  prison  (irape'/cAeio'ej',  2  Mace.  iv.  34?). 
This  murder  excited  general  indignation;  and  on 
the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5,  1,)  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
as  Wernsdorf  has  done  (De  fide  Ubr.  Mace. 
pp.  90  f.) 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  (eV  Tap-  2  Mace.  v. 
23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Werns- 
dorf, I.  c. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  335  n. ; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  B.  F.  W. 

ANDRONFCUS  C  AvSo6vikos  :  Andronicus), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  (ffvyyevtls)  and  fellow-cap- 
tives, and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that 
term  probably  in  the  wider  sense ; b  and  he  de- 
scribes them  as  having  been  converted  to  Christ 
before  himself.  According  to  Hippolytus  he  was 
bishop  of  Pannonia;  according  to  Dorotheus,  of 
Spain.  H.  A. 

*  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  Paul's  life  for  so 
many  years,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  met  with  An- 
dronicus and  Junias  (rather  than  Junia)  in  his 
travels,  and,  according  to  his  habit  (Luke  i.  1), 
could  have  learnt  much  from  them  as  personal  wit- 
nesses, concerning  the  earlier  events  of  Christianity, 
before  Paul  himself  had  been  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  Christ's  followers.     As  regards  the  means 


terval,  they  had  removed  to  the  neighboring  Capernaum 
from  Bethsaida,  their  original  home  (John  i.  44).     H. 

b  *  The  sense  may  be  (as  Meyer,  Philippi,  De  Wette, 
Stuart,  prefer)  that  the  two  were  so  famous  (eirt'oTj/aot) 
as  to  have  become  well  known  among  the  apostles.  It 
is  uncertain  when  or  where  they  shared  Paul's  cap- 
tivity, n. 
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(thus  illustrated)  of  the  early  Christians  for  obtain- 
ing and  Hiffiiaing  sufih  knowledge  among  themselves, 
see  Tholuek's  striking  remarks  in  his  Glaubwiirdig- 
keii  des  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  1-t'J  n°.  H. 

A'NBM  (G3^  [ft»  fountains] :  TV  AiVct;  , 
Alex.  Avafx-  [Anem]),  a  city  of  Issachar,  with 
"suburbs,"  belonging  to  the  Gershonites,  1  Chr. 
vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted  in  the  lists  in  Josh, 
xix.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it  we  find  En-gannim. 
Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction  of  the  other,  as 
Kartan  of  Kirjathaim.  G. 

ANER  0337  [perh.  =  "1373,  boy,  Ges.] :  f, 
'Avap;  [Vat.  Afiap;  Aid.  Alex.  "Evi)p\  Comp. 
'AcrjpO  Aner),  a  city  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jor- 
dan, with  "suburbs"  given  to  the  Kohathites  (1 
Chr.  vi.  70  (55)).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel 
list  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Taanach  (I3s7   for  ~p37i"l). 

*  Raumer  distinguishes  Aner  from  Taanach, 
regarding  the  former  merely  as  omitted  in  Josh, 
xxi  25  (Palastma,  p.  120,  4te  Auti.).  II. 

A'NER  ("1337  [perh.  boy]:  Awdv;  [Comp.  in 
Gen.  xiv.  24,  'Avep:]  Aner),  one  of  the  three  He- 
bronite  chiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit 
after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

R.  W.  B. 

AN'ETHOTHITE,  THE  (Tin337n:    6 

'Avwd'iTTjs  [Vat.  -9ei-];  Alex,  o  AvaQcaBeiT-ns'  de 
Anathoth.)  An  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  Called  also  An- 
etotiiite  and  Antothite.  W.  A.  W. 

AN  ETOTHITE,  THE  (VTflJVn  :  [Vat. 
om.]  6  e|  'Avadi&d:  Anathothites).  An  inhab- 
itant of  Anathoth  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  Called  also 
Anethothite  and  Antothite.      W.  A.  W. 

ANGARETJ'O  (' Ayyapevof-  Angaria,  Vulg., 
Matt.  v.  41,  Mark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
"compel"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian,  or 
rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  a,s  an  ayyapos  or  mounted  courier.  The 
words  ankarie  or  angnarie,  in  Tatar,  mean  com- 
pulsory work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98) 
describes  the  system  of  the  ayyapela-  He  says 
that  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in 
carrying  messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses 
stationed  at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from 
one  to  another  without  interruption  either  from 
weather  or  darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
in  their  KafjavaS-ntpopla-  This  horse-post  the  Per- 
sians called  ayyapii'iov-  In  order  to  effect  the 
object,  license  was  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  press  into  the  service  men,  horses,  and 
even  vessels.  Hence  tl.e  word  came  to  signify 
"  press,"  and  ayyapela  is  explained  by  Suidas 
Srip-oata  Ka\  avayxaia  SouAsia,  and  ayyapeveff- 
dai,  els  (poprriyiau  dyecrOai-  Persian  supremacy 
introduced  the  practice  and  the  name  into  Pales- 
tine ;  and  Lightfoot  says  the  Tahnudists  used  to 

call  any  oppressive  service  N^33W.  Among  the 
proposals  made  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest,  one  was  ^  ayyapeuea-Oat  ra  tw 
'lovlialwv  bwo(vyta-  The  system  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word  "angario" 
came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny  alludes  to  the 
practice,  "  festinationem  tabellarii  diplomate  ad- 
juvi."  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  make 
mention  of  it.     The  &yyapot  were  also  called  oo- 
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rdvdai-  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens;  and 
Scheller,  Lex.  s.  w. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  0,  §§  17, 
18;  Athen.  iii.  94,  122;  yEsch.  Ag.  282,  .Per*. 
217  (Dind.);  Eath.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii.  2, 
§  3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot,  On 
Matt,  v.  41;  Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257;  Plut.  iM 
Alex.  Mag.  p.  326.)  H.  W.  P. 

ANGELS  (□'OH1???  :  0l  HyyeAof,  often  with 

the  addition  of  JTtrP,  or    D^rwS.     In  later 

books  the  word  D^ttHp,  ol  aytoi,  is  used  as  an 

equivalent  term).  By  the  word  "angels"  (».  e. 
"messengers"  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far 
above  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
from  that  of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him  ser- 
vice in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to  succor 
and  defend  men  on  earth."  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any 
other  Scriptural  uses  of  this  and  similar  words; 
2dly,  to  notice  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of 
these  spiritual  beings  given  in  Scripture ;  and  3rdlv, 
to  derive  from  the  same  source  a  brief  description 
of  their  office  towards  man.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  its  scope  is  purely  Biblical,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, it  does  not  enter  into  any  extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "angel  of  God,"  "the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
tation of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14;  where 
He,  who  is  called  the  "  angel  of  God  "  hi  one  verse, 
is  called  "God,"  and  even  "Jehovah"  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16 ;  Num.  xxii.  22, 
32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  lxiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxiii.  14, 
&c,  &c.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  man;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Penuel 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v. 
13,  15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  both 
sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "  no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "  at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Hini " 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  in  such  passages  is  meant 
He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e. 
the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appear- 
ances are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incar- 
nation." By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  mani- 
fested Himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  human 
nature,  which  He  united  to  the  Godhead  forever 
in  the  Virgin's  womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "gods"  (Elohim),  the  "holy  ones," 
&c,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper  sense 
are  applicable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As 
He  is  "  the  Son  of  God,"  so  also  is  He  the  "  Angel " 
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or  "  messenger  "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  it  is 
to  His  incarnation  that  all  angelic  ministration  is 
distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  central  truth,  by  which 
alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  understood. 
(See  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen.  xxviii.  11- 
17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20);  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in  Ps.  lxxxii.  6.  to  those  who 
judge  in  God's  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those 
whom  we  more  especially  term  "  the  angels." 

II.  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  na- 
ture of  angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  e.  g.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  commonly, 
not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power  dwelling 
in  man  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Matt.  viii.  16,  &c, 
&c).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the 
soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.  g. 
Matt.  xiv.  26;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  1  Pet.  iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  supersen- 
suous  and  rational  element  of  man's  nature,  which 
is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv.  24),  and 
by  which  he  has  communion  with  God  (Rom.  viii. 
16);  and  since  also  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "natural  (^i^i/coV) 
body  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
arfgelic  nature  is  incorporeal.  The  contrary  seems 
expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  our  Lord 
declares  that,  after  the  Resurrection,  men  shall  be 
"like  the  angels"  (jVa77fA.cn)  (Luke  xx.  36);  be- 
cause (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be  noticed 
that  the  glorious  appearance  ascribed  to  the  angels 
in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and 
in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  whenever  angels 
have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has  always 
been  in  human  form  (as  e.  g.  in  Gen.  xviii.,  xix. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c,  &c).  The  very  fact 
that  the  titles  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job.  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7 ; 
Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28 a),  and  "  gods  "  (Ps. 
viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given  to 
men  (see  Luke  iii.  38 ;  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  and  comp.  our 
Lord's  application  of  this  last  passage  ig  John  x. 
34-37),  points  in  the  same  way  to  a  difference  only 
of  degree,  and  an  identity  of  kind,  between  the 
human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 


<*  Gen.  vi.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  controverted  passage  ;  although  many  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  have  oi  ay-yeAoi  instead  of  oi  viol  here. 

b  The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  (see,  e.  g\,  Winer's  Realw.),  of  course, 
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such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their 
measure  of  the  attributes  of  God,  —  Truth,  Purity, 
and  Love,  —  because  always  beholding  His  face 
(Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like 
Him  "  (1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies 
finiteness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  "  im- 
perfection "  of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such 
imperfection,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God. 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  36  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12 ;  and  it  is  this  which  emphat- 
ically points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow- 
servants  of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  Butler's  Anal,  part  i.  ch.  5);  and 
accordingly  we  hear  of  "  fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
(ttjv  kavruiv  &px7)j/);  and  that  they  are  now  "an- 
gels of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9), 
partaking  therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness, 
and  hatred  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics 
(John  viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must 
be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation 
and  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
e.  g.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who 
are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs 
to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  here- 
after. (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over, 
and  their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  na- 
ture as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  good- 
ness (Matt.  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.'' Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
references  to  the  angels  are  far  more  frequent  —  as 
though  the  danger  of  polytheistic  idolatry  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  passed  away. 

III.  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  'we  have,  of  course, 
only  vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19 ; 
Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  v.  11,  &c),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration, 
proceeding  from  the  vision  of  God,  through  the 
"perfect  love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towards  man  is  far  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Providence,  nat- 
ural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus   the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward  crav- 
ing should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  will  of  God. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but 
in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pesti- 
lences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23;  Heb. 
xi.  2$),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness  (1 
(  or.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord." 
Nor  can  the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved 
by  honest  interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery. 
(See  especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident 
that  angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called) 
"natural"  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness 
and  universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The 
personifications  of  poetry  and  legends  of  my- 
thology are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Script- 
ure itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  su- 
pernatural," or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  "spir- 
itual "  Providence  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  different 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New;  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to 
be  found  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to 
the  books  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God's 
Providence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different 
views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God's  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fam- 
/(>/,  so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxvii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahauaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  and  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  after  times.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
of  wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather 
than  common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
appearance  belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that 
of  the  Judges  and  that  of  the  Captivity,  which  were 
transition  periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former 
one  destitute  of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guid- 
ance, the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual 
contact   with  heathenism.       During  the  lives   of 


a  The  uotion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watching 
over  individuals,  is  consistent  with  this  passage,  but 
not  necessarily  deduced  from  it.  The  belief  of  it 
among  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  15. 
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Moses  and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appear- 
ance of  created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference 
to  angels  at  all.  In  the  book  of  Judges  angels  ap- 
pear at  once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call 
Gideon  (vi.  11,  &c),  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii. 
3,  Ac.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above) 
as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tute- 
lary deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zech- 
ariah  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light,  as  watch- 
ing, not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and  to  work  out 
the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zec'n.  passim,  and 
Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10,  13,  20,  21,  &e.)  In  the 
whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets  and 
kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  t'here.  Whether 
to  predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  His  tempta- 
tion and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 
declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11)  — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,"  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now  as 
"  ministering  spirits  "  to  each  individual  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb. 
i.  14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23);  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt,  xviii.  10),a  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Christiana  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10),6  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word,  they  are  Christ's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  3!), 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &».).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9);  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  as 
disclosed  to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation : 


*  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the  point. 
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that  of  the  evil  angels  may  be  better  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  original  office, 
but  permitted  under  God's  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21;  Rom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  general 
nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and  there- 
fore useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is  known 
of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Seraphim, 
Michael,  Gabriel.  A.  B. 

*  On  angels  the  most  exhaustive  work  is  Ode, 
Jac.,  Commentariits  de  Angelis,  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1739,  a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  1100 
pages.  See,  further,  Kritik  iiber  die  Lehre  von  den 
Engeln,  in  Henke's  Magazin,  1795,  iii.  300-355, 
and  1796,  vi.  152-177 ;  Beck,  C.  D.,  Comment n rii 
historici,  etc.  Lips.  1801,  pp.  302-342;  Schmidt, 
F.,  Historia  Dogm.  de  Angelis  tutelaribus,  in  Ill- 
gen's  Denkschrift,  u.  s.  w.  No.  2,  Leipz.  1817, 
(valuable);  Gramberg,  Unmds&ge  einer  EngeUehre 
des  Allen  Test.,  in  Winer's  Zeitschr.f.  wiss.  TheoL, 
1827,  ii.  157-210;  De  Wette,  Bibl.  Dogmatik,  3e 
Aufl.,  1831,  pp.  80  ff.,  143  ff.,  212  ff.,  235  ff.; 
Schulthess,  EngelweU,  u.  s.  w.  Zurich,  1833;  Von 
Colin,  Bill.  TheoL,  1836,  i.  187  ff.,  410  ff,  ii.  66 
ff,  222  ff ;  Twesten,  Dogmatik,  1837,  ii.  305-383, 
trans,  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  i.  768-793,  and  ii.  108-140; 
Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  4e  Aufl.,  1838,  i.  727- 
794;  Mayer,  Lewis,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Angels,  in 
Amer.  Bibl.  Repos.  Oct.  1838,  xii.  356-388;  Stuart, 
Sketches  of  Angehlogy  in  the  Old  and  New  Test, 
in  Robinson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  88-154, 
abridged  in  his  Comm.  on  the  Apocalypse,  ii.  397- 
409;  Timpson,  The  Angels  of  God,  their  Nature, 
Character,  Banks,  ete.,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1847; 
Whately,  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  Good 
and  Evil  Angels,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1851,  reprinted 
Phila.  1856;  Rawson,  James,  Nature  and  Ministry 
of  the  Holy  Angels,  N.  Y.  1858;  Schmid,  C.  F., 
Bibl.  TheoL  de*  N.  T.,  2e  Aufl.  1859,  pp.  41.  272, 
413,  576;  Hase,  Evang.-prot.  Dogmatik.  5e  Aufl., 
1860,  pp.  166-187,  and  Bihmer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encykl.  iv.  18-32. 

For  the  Jewish  notions,  see  Eisenmenger,  Entr- 
decktes  Judenthum,  ii.  370-468;  Allen,  Modern 
Judaism,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1830,  pp.  149-172;  Gfrc- 
rer,  Jahrh.  d.  Neils,  1838,  i.  352-424;  Nicolas, 
Doctrines  religieuses  des  Juifs,  etc.,  Paris,  1860, 
pp.  216-265,  and  Kohut,  Ue'ber  die  jddische  An- 
gehlogie  u.  Ddmonologie  in  Hirer  Abhdngigkiit 
vom  Parsismus.  I^ipz.  1866,  in  the  Abhandll.  f 
d.  Kuiule  d.  MorgenU  I5d.  iv.  Xr.  3. 

For  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers,  see 
Suicer,  Thes.  art.  a77eA.es;  Petavius,  TheoL 
Dogm.,  Antv.  1700,  fob,  iii,  1-116;  Cudworth's 
Intel.  System,  ch.  v.  sect.  iii.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  346-381 
of  Harrison's  ed.),  with  Mosheim's  notes;  and 
Keil,  Opuscida,  ii.  531-618. 

On  their  representation  in  Christian  art,  see 
Piper,  Mythol.  u.  Symbolik  der  Chiistl.  Kunst, 
1847-51;  Menzel,  Christ!.  Symbolik,  1854,  art. 
Engel;  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  anil  Legendary 
Art,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1857,  i.  41-131. 

On  the  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  see  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th  ed.,  Edin.  j 

a  From  o,  not,  and  vikow,  to  conquer.  It  should  be 
noted  that  JMoscorides  uses  aviKirrov  for  dill,  and  not 
anise 
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1859,  i.  296  ff';  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  i.  165 
ff  (Keith's  trans.);  Noyes,  G.  R.  in  the  Christ. 
Examiner  for  May  and  July  1836,  xx.  207-240, 
329-342  (in  opposition  to  Hengstenberg) ;  Kurtz, 
Der  Engel  des  Herrn,  in  Tholuck's  Anzeiger,  1846, 
Nos.  11-14,  reproduced  essentially  in  his  Gesch. 
des  Alten  Bundes,  i.  144-159;  Trip,  C.  J.,  Die 
Theophanieen  in  den  Geschichtsb.  des  A.  T.,  Leiden, 
1858,  a  prize  essay. 

On  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject,  one  may 
consult  Bretschneider,  System.  Enhrickelung,  u.  s. 
w.  4e  Aufl.,  1841,  §§  81,  82,  and  Grasse's  Bibli- 
otheca  magica  et pneumatica,  Leipz.  1843. 

A.  and  H. 

ANGLIN.G.     [Fishing.] 

ANFAM  (E3T3N  [sighing  of  the  people]: 
'AyiaV;  [Vat.  AAjaA.ei/u;]  Alex.  Aviag.:  Allium). 
A  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANIM  (D'W  [fountains]:  A.Va>;  [Alex. 
Aveip;  Comp.  'Avi/i:]  Anim),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  named  with  Eshtemoh  (Es-Semveh ) 
Mid  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  'Aw>j/u,  Anim)  mention  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron  (comp. 
also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  G. 

*  Anim  is  a  contraction  for  C^l?,  and  might 
be  the  plural  form  of  Ayin  (which  see) ;  but  the 
fact  that  Ayin  was  "  toward  the  coast  of  Edorr. 
southward"  (Josh.  xv.  31,  32)  while  Anim  was  in 
the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48,  50)  indicates 
that  they  were  different  places.  Dr.  Wilson  insists 
on  the  difference,  and  would  identify  Anim  with  the 
present  Ghuwein  (which  though  singular  in  Arabic 
may  by  a  frequent  permutation  stand  for  a  Hebrew 
plural)  near  Anab  and  Semu'a,  and  therefore  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
i.  354).  Dr.  Robinson  adopts  this  suggestion  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Bibl.  Res.  (ii.  204), 
though  he  had  previously  declared  himself  for  the 
other  view.  See  also  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  171 
(4th  ed.).  H. 

ANISE  ($.vwQov:  anethum).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  certainty  whether  the  anise  (Pimpimlla  ani- 
sum,  Lin.),  or  the  dill  (Anethum  graveolens)  is 
here  intended,  though  the  probability  is  certainly 
more  in  favor  of  the  latter  plant.  Both  the  dill 
and  the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
lifera-.  and  are  much  alike  in  external  character; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  have  been  long 
employed  in  medicine  and  cookery,  as  condiments 
and  carminatives.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  494,  ft'. ) 
quotes  several  passages  from  ancient  writers  to  show 
that  the  dill  was  commonly  so  used.  Pliny  uses  the 
term  auisum,  to  express  the  Pimpinella  anisuiu,  and 
anethum  to  represent  the  common  dill.  He  enu- 
merates as  many  as  sixty-one  remedies  [diseases?] 
that  the  anisum  is  able  to  cure,  and  says  that 
on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  anicetuui." 
The  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes  from  Crete:  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Egypt  is  preferred  (Plin.  H.  N., 
xx.  17).  Forskal  (Descript.  Plant,  p.  154)  includes 
the  anise  (  Yanisiin,  Arabic6)  in  the  Materia  Medica 
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of  Egypt.  Dr.  Royle  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
dill"  being  the  proper  translation,  and  says  that 
the  anel/ium  b  is  more  especially  a  genus  of  Eastern 
cultivation  than  the  other  plant.  The  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  the  dill,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Talmuds  (Tract.  Jfaaserotk,  c.  iv.  §  5)  use  the  word 
skdbdtk  to  express  the  dill,  "  The  seeds,  the  leaves, 
and  the  stem  of  dill  are,  according  to  Kabbi 
Eliezer,  subject  to  tithe;"  and  in  connection  with 
this  it  should  be  stated,  that  Forskal  several  times 
alludes  to  the  Anetkum  graveolens  as  growing  both 
in  a  cultivated  and  a  wild  state  in  Egypt,  and  he 
uses  the  Arabic  name  for  this  plant,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew  word,  namely,  Sjoebet,  or 
Schibt  (Bescr.  Plant.  65,  109). 
Celsius  remarks  upon  the  difference  of  opinion 
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amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  this 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odor,  others  quite  the  opposite;  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  opinion. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  This 
is  the  aniseed-tree  (lllicimn  anisatum),  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Magnoliacece.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  Ac. ; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
umbelliferous  plants  noticed  in  this  article. 

W.  H. 


Pimpinella  Anisum. 

ANKLET  (ir^piaKe\lS(s,  irtSat  Trepi<r<pvpioi, 
Clem.  Alex.).     This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii.  18, 

CCDj?  (and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  xiii.  16); 

unless  such  ornaments  are  included  in  n~T37!iS, 
.Num.  xxxi.  50,  which  word  etymologically  would 
mean  rather  an  anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed, 
the  same  word  is  used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the 
Aleph  prosthetic)  for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by 
Oriental  women,  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each 
leg,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with 
short  steps"  CGesen.  s.  v.).  They  were  as  com- 
mon as  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much 
the  same  materials ;  the  pleasant  jingling  and  tink- 
ling which  they  made  as  they  knocked  against  each 
other,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
were  admired  (Is.  iii.  16,  18,  "the  bravery  of  their 


a  Dill,  so  called  from  the  old  Norse  word,  the 
nurse's  lullaby,  to  dill  =  to  soothe.  Hence  the  name 
of  the  carminative  plant,  the  /fitting  or  soothing  herb 
(see  W'edgw.  Diet.  Engl.  Etymol.). 


Common  Dill.     (Anethum  graveolens.) 

tinkling  ornaments").  To  increase  this  pleasant 
sound  pebbles  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  them 
(Calmet,  s.  v.  Periscelis  and  Bells).  The  Arabic 
name  "  khulkhal "  seems  to  be  onomatopcean,  and 
Lane  (Mod.  Egypt.  App.  A.)  quotes  from  a  song,  in 
allusion  to  the  pleasure  caused  by  their  sound,  ••  the 
ringing  of  thine  anklets  has  deprived  me  of  rea- 
son." Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  in  public: 
"  let  them  not  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be 
discovered  "  (Koran,  xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane). 
No  doubt  Tertullian  discountenances  them  for  sim- 
ilar reasons :  "  Nescio  an  crus  de  periscelio  in  ner- 
vum  se  patiatur  arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  doini  figite  et 
plus  quam  in  auro  placebunt"  (Be  cult.femin.  ii. 
13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  great  value.  Lane 
speaks  of  thetii  (although  they  are  getting  uncom- 
mon) as  "  made  of  solid  gold  or  silver  "    (Mod. 


b  avnOov :  napa  to  avw  8elv,  Sia  tt\v  iv  Ta^f »  av£»jo-n' 
(Etym.  Mag.  ed.  Uaisford). 
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Egypt.  1.  c);  but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village 
children  wear  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans,  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  "  Periscelis."  They  do  not,  we  believe, 
occur  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favorite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "  she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.     F.  W.  F. 

AN'NA  (i~T2n  [grace  or  prayer] :  "Avva'- 
Anna).  The  name  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister 
of  Dido.  1.  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2 
ft'.).     [Hannah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.). 

3.  The  wife  of  Kaguel  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.).« 

4.  A  "prophetess"  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  ii.  30).         B.  F.  W. 

AN'NAAS  (Zuvdas;  [Vat.  2a/ua ;  Aid. 
' Avoids :]  Anaas),  1  Esdr.  v.  23.     [Senaah.] 

AN'NAS  ("Avvas,  in  Josephus  "Avavos),  a 
Jewish  high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  appointed  high-priest  in  his  37th  year  (a.  d. 
7),  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  § 
1 ) ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of 
Phabi,  by  Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
14  (ib.  xviii.  2,  §  2).  But  soon  Ismael  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas;  then  followed, 
after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  and  then, 
after  another  year  (about  A.  D.  25),  Joseph  Caia- 
phas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13 ;  Joseph. 
/.  c).  He  remained  till  the  passover,  A.  d.  37,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2,  as  officiating  high-priest, 
but  after  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  retained  the 
title,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  power  of  that  office. 
Our  Lord's  first  hearing  (John  xviii.  13 )  was  before 
Annas,  who  then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In 
Acts  iv.  6,  he  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and 
Caiaphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his  family. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title.  Wi- 
ner supposes  that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  former 
enjoyment  of  the  office ;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's 
expressions  seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  ap- 
pears as  bearing  the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the 
time  then  present  in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his 
Chronology,  and  more  recently  in  an  article  in 
Herzog's  Real^Encyhlopadie,  maintains  that  the 
two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  together  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  latter  as  actual  high- 
priest,  the  former  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

(S^tt^);  and  so  also  Selden,  De  Synedriis  et  prce- 
fecturis  juridicis  veterum  Ebraiorum,  ii.  655 :  ex- 
cept that  this  latter  supposes  Caiaphas  to  have  been 
the  second  prefect  of  the  Sanhedrim.     Some  again 

suppose  that  Annas  held  the  office  of  pD,  or  sub- 
stitute of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the  later 
Talmudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having  had  five 
sons  high-priests  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1). 

H.  A. 
AN'NAS  QAvdv,  [Aid.]  Alex.  "Avvas:  Nuas). 

a  *  Here  the  LXX.  has  "ESfa,  and  the  A.  V.  Edna. 

A. 
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A  coiTuption  of  Harim  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  31).  W.  A.  W. 

ANNTJ'US  ("Avvovos  ;  Alex.  Avvovvos'- 
Amin),  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.     Probably  a  corruption  of 

the  Hebrew  IFlS  (A.  V.  "with  him")  of  Ezr. 

viii.  19.     The  translator  may  have  read  13N. 

W.  A.  W. 
ANOINT  (ntPO:  xpioo:  ungo).    Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  (I.)  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],  or  (II.)  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  Material.  —  1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Abstinence 
from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the  head  with 
oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests 
(Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  the  ancient 
Egyptian   custom   at   feasts.      Observe,   however, 

that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  .Fp^"^,  "thou 
hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  £\iiravas ;  Vulg.,  im- 
pmguasU;  and  in  Luke  vii.  aAe'upco  is  used  as  it  is 
in  the  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  The 
word  "anoint"  (aXfiipw)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  fxvpi(a>).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii.  10;  comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,   whose  tenants,   as 

anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (rP^^, 
Xptcrr6s).  («•)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(b.)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15;  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards  anointing  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  tlie  consecration  of 
ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  reserved 
for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  20;  Lev.  xvi.  32);  so 
that  "the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (Lev.  iv.  3)  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  the  high-priest,  and  is 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  dp%(epei/s  6  icexpio'fievos 

(rrtrjan  inisrt).   see  also  w.  5,  ie,  and  c. 

vi.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.).  (c.)  Kings.  The  Jews  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king  by  anoint- 
ing, before  the  establishment  of  their  own  mon- 
archy (Judg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1;  1  K.  i.  34,  39);  indeed,  so  preeminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that  "  the  Lord's 
anointed  "  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16). 
The  rite  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  once. 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king:  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  13);  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  ifinally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam 
v.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  still 
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to  have  been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Captivity  the  king  is  called 
•■the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  lxxxix.  38,  51; 
Lain.  iv.  20).  Some  persons,  however,  think  that, 
after  David,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed 
except  when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash, 
and  Jehu,  the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or 
transferred  (Jahn,  Arckmol.  Bibl.  §  223 ).  Beside 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hazael  was  to  be 
anointed  king  over  Syria  (I  Iv.  xix.  15).  Cyrus 
also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been 
raised  by  God  to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose 
of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1 ). 
(d)  Inanimate  objects  also  were  anointed  with  oil  hi 
token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service. 
Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi. 
13);  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  con- 
secrated by  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  The 
expression  "  anoint  the  shield  "  (Is.  xxi.  5) 
(.iroifidurare  dvpeovs,  LXX.;  arripite  clypeum, 
Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom  of  rubbing  oil  into  the 
hide,  which,  stretched  upon  a  frame,  formed  the 
shield,  in  order  to  make  it  supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Ecclesiastic  d.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  aA.euI/afTer 
(James  v.  11).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practiced  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix.  13),  and 
our  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  (e7re'xp"re,  John  ix.  G,  11). 

II.  Spiritual.  —  1.  In  the  O.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
(Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  20);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Lxi.  1;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  miction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
i.  41;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
S3;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  (xpiff/xa)  from  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (Rev.  iii.  18).  T.  T.  P. 

A'NOS  ("Awm:  Joitas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Van-i.ui.] 
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a  From    7£?2,    abscissus    (Simon.    Lex.    Heb.    ed. 
Winer).     The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.     Ge- 

wnius  is  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  A.  t  \ 
"  conscendit,  pec.  proreptando,  arborem."  Yid.  Gol. 
Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.  V.  conj.  "  moti  inter  sese  permistique 
sunt  formicarum  reptantium  more."    Fiirst  says,  "  For- 

Bitan  potius  diminutivum  est  n.    33,  unde    v*^3    f. 

71^^32,  sicut  nsQ3,  ad  bestiolam  pusillam  signifi- 
'.'nnl.im  factum  esse  potest."  Of.  Michaelis,  Sup.  Lex. 
Heb.  ii.  1644,  and  Rosenm'ull.  not.  ad  Bochart.  iii.  480. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  name  ncmalah  (from  vM 


ANT  (if^D,  mem&lah :  /j-vpuvt  '■  formica). 

This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  O.  T. :  hi 
Prov.  vi.  6,  "Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise;"  in  Prov.  xxx.  25. 
"  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  the  summer."  In  the  former 
of  these  passages  the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  in- 
stanced by  the  wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation;  in  the  second  passage  the  ant's  wisdom 
is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  insects,  "  though 
they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceeding  wise." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans  believed  that  the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it 
collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption. Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  478)  has  cited 
numerous  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
as  well  as  from  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish 
rabbis,  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Such  wisdom 
was  this  little  insect  believed  to  possess,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  corn  which  it  had  stored  from 
germinating,  it  took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of 
each  grain ;  accordingly  some  have  sought  for  the 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemdldh" 
in  this  supposed  fact.  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the 
ant's  biting  off  the  head  of  the  grains  unsupported 
by  some  modern  writers.  Addison,  in  the  Guar- 
dian (No.  156',  157),  inserts  the  following  letter  "of 
undoubted  credit  and  authority,"  which  was  first 
published  by  the  French  Academy :  "  The  corn 
which  is  laid  up  by  ants  wTould  shoot  under 
ground  if  these  insects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
it.  They  therefore  bite  off  all  the  germs  before 
they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore  the  corn  that  has  lain 
in  their  cells  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may 
make  the  experiment,  and  even  see  that  there  is  no 
germ  in  their  corn."  N.  Pluche,  too  (Nature 
Displ.  i.  128),  says  of  these  insects,  "Their  next 
passion  is  to  amass  a  store  of  corn  or  other  grain 
that  will  keep,  and  lest  the  humidity  of  the  cells 
should  make  the  corn  shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a 
certainty  that  they  gnaw  off  the  buds  which  grow 
at  the  point  of  the  grain." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opinion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Equally  er- 
roneous appears  to  be  the  notion  that  ascribes  to 
the  ant  provident  foresight  in  laying  up  a  store  of 
corn  for  the  winter's  use;6  though  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  No  recorded  species 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  for 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not 
grains  of  corn,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food. 
The  European  species  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food ;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  careful 
language  of  the  authors  of  Introduction  to  Ento- 
moh//y  (ii.  46),  who  say,  "  till  the  manners  of  exotic 


"  to  cut  ")  was  given  to  the  ant  from  its  extreme  ten- 
uity at  the  junction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  If 
the  term  insect  is  applicable  to  any  one  living  creature 
more  than  to  another,  it  certainly  is  to  the  unt.  iV  ma- 
lak  is  the  exact  equivalent  to  insect.  [Since  the  above 
was  written  it  has  been  found  that  Parkhurst  —  s.  v. 

?72  (iv.)  —  gives  a  similar  derivation.] 

6  «  Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  laboris 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  afovie  addit  acervo 
Quern  struit,  baud  ignara  ac  uon  incauta  fu- 
turi."  Hor.  Sal.  i.  1,  33. 

Cf.  also  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  624;  Virg.  Geor.  i.  186,  Mh. 
iv.  402;  Plin.  xi.  30;  .Elian,  H.  A.  ii.  25,  vi.  43,  &c. 
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ants  are  more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  of  provis- 
ions ;  for  although  during  the  cold  of  our  winters 
in  this  country  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  probably 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may  be 
necessary  for  them," — yet  the  observations  of 
modern  naturalists  who  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tention  to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  con- 
clusive that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  for  future  con- 
sumption. It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  has  a  paper, 
vol.  ii.  of  Transactions  of  Entomol.  Soc.  p.  103,  on  a 
species  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atta  providens, 
so  called  from  the  fact  of  his  having  found  a  large 
store  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the  amount  of 
that  gentleman's  observations  merely  goes  to  show 
that  this  ant  carries  seeds  underground,  and  brings 
them  again  to  the  surface  after  they  have  got  wet 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry.a  "  There 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Formicidce  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  "  any  evi- 
dence of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food;" 
he  observes,  Catalogue  of  Formicidie  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  processionary  ant  of  Brazil  ( (Ecodoma 
cephaloles)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food ;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves 
were  for  the  purpose  of  fining  the  channels  of  the 
nest,  and  not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits  of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond 
of  saccharine  matter,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to 
prove  that  any  portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article 
of  their  diet.  The  fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  de- 
light in  running  away  with  almost  any  thing  they 
find,  —  small  portions  of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, 
—  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch 
the  habits  of  this  insect.  This  will  explain  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant  now 
under  consideration ;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  observers 
mistaking  the  cocoons  for  grains  of  corn,  to  which 
they  bear  much  resemblance.  It  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c,  who  all 
speak  of  this  insect  storing  up  grains  of  com,  should 
have  been  so  far  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad 
observers,  as  to  have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grams. 
Ants  do  carry  off  grains  of  corn,  just  as  they  carry- 
off  other  things  —  not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for 
food,  but  for  their  nests.  "They  are  great  rob- 
bers," says  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  337), 
"  and  plunder  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the 
farmer  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor,  or  they 
will  abstract  a  large  quantity  of  grain  in  a  single 
night." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomol- 
ogist, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  economy  of  Ants"  (Trans. 
Entom.  Soc.  ii.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col.  Sykes's 
observations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  species 
of  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates's  investigations  are  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  that  paper. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 
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ject  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  this :  Does 
Scripture  assert  that  any  species  of  ant  stores  up 
food  for  future  use  ?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  two 
passages  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  nec- 
essarily teach  this  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
xxx.  25,  do  seem  to  imply  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this  insect. 
"  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  bisects  so  especially  noted  for  their 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  hi  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expression  here  used 
merely  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wis- 
dom herein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host 
of  other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct 
prompts  them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  question 
is  fairly  weighed  in  connection  with  the  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  from  very  early  times  the  ancients 
attributed  storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear 
at  least  probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  im- 
plies a  similar  belief;  and  if  such  was  the  general 
opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wise 
man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon 
he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought ? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accommodated  to 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its 
language  is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  nat- 
uralists, which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend 
to  disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  "Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  facts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiolo- 
gist has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  bi- 
sects in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  May  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
skillful."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  nem- 
leh,  "an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemil, 
"quick,"  "clever"  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  lii.  494). 
The  Talmudists,  too,  attributed  great  wisdom  to 
this  insect.  It  was,  say  they,  from  beholding  the 
wonderful  ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  ex- 
pression originated :  "  Thy  justice,  0  God,  reaches 
to  the  heavens  "  ( Chulin,  63).*  Ants  live  together 
hi  societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
See  Latreille's  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Fournii*, 
Paris,  1802;  Huber's  Traite  des  Mazurs  des  F. 
IivVkj.;  Encijcl.  Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  "Ant;"  Kirby 
and  Spence,  Introd.  to  Entom.  Ants  belong  to  the 
family  Forrrdcida,  and  order  ffymenoptera.  There 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine.  W.  H. 

ANTICHRIST  (6  kvTlxP^ros)-  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  John  in  his  first  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.     Nevertheless,  by  an 


a  This  fact  corroborates  what  the  ancients  have 
written  on  this  particular  point,  who  have  recorded 
that  the  ant  brings  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  the  corn, 


&c,  which  had  become  wet.     See  instances  in  Bo- 
chart, iii.  490. 

6  Our  English  word  ant  appears  to  be  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  form  emmet  (Sax.  aemmet). 
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almost  universal  consent,  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  Man  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  fierce-countenanced  King  of  whom 
Daniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Beasts  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  to  the  false  Christs  whose 
appearance  our  Lord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Before  we  can 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
we  must  decide  whether  this  extension  of  the  term 
is  properly  made;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  St.  John 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  and 
larger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  our  subject:  —  I.  Matt.  xxiv.  3-31.  II. 
1  John  ii.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  5,  7.  III.  2 
Thess.  ii.  1-12;  1  Tun.  iv.  1-3;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5. 
IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-25;  si.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  vii.  7- 
27.  VI.  Rev.  xiii.  1-8;  xvii.  1-18.  VII.  Rev. 
xiii.  11-18;  xix.  11-21.  The  first  contains  the 
account  of  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  pre- 
dicted by  our  Lord ;  the  second,  of  the  Antichrist 
as  depicted  by  St.  John ;  the  third,  of  the  Adver- 
sary of  God  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  of  the  fierce-countenanced  King  and  of 
the  Little  Horn  foretold  by  Daniel;  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  of 
the  Revelation. 

I.  The  False  Christs  and  Fake  Prophets  of 
Malt.  xxiv.  —  The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  pro- 
phetic discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at 
once  to  predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which 
would  take  place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  those  which  would  precede  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  type  and  symbol.  Accordingly,  his  teaching 
on  the  point  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in 
the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore 
distress,  and  that  #  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should 
arise  impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  woidd  lead  away  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen after  them;  and  that  (2)  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  great  tribulation 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  should 
arise  at  the  same  time  false  Christs  and  false  proph- 
ets, with  an  unparalleled  power  of  leading  astray. 
In  type,  therefore,  our  Lord  predicted  the  rise  of 
the  several  impostors  who  excited  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Jews  before  their  fall.  In  antitype  He  predicted 
the  future  rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  days,  who 
should  beguile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of 
their  bein;;  God's  prophets  or  even  his  Christs. 
We  find  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Our  Lord  is  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
(or  polity),  but  rather  of  those  forerunners  of  the 
Antichrist  who  are  his  servants  and  actuated  by  his 
spirit.  They  are  \pev86xpi<rroi,  and  can  deceive 
almost  the  elect,  but  they  are  not  6  avTixpicrros'-, 
they  are  \pev8oTrpo<priTat,  and  can  show  great  signs 
and  wonders,  but  they  are  not  &  \pev8oirpo<priTris 
(Rev.  xvi.  13).  However  valuable,  therefore,  the 
prophecy  on  Mount  Olivet  is,  as  helping  us  to  pict- 
ure to  ourselves  the  events  of  the  last  days,  it  does 
not  elucidate  for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Anti- 
christ, and  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as 
though  it  gave  information  which  it  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give. 
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II.  The  Antichrist  of  St.  John's  Epistles.  — 
The  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  are 
the  same  or  different  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was  oral.  uTe  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist 
cometh,"  says  St.  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18);  and  again, 
"  This  Ls  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv.  3).  Simi- 
larly St.  Paid,  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you  Itoldyou  these  things"  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5)  ?  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  "doctrine  of  the  Antichrist"  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for  allusions  to  some- 
thing already  known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching 
of  St.  John's  Epistle  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
himself  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  words  twice  re- 
peated, "  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  shall 
come."  The  verb  tpxtrai  here  employed  has  a 
special  reference,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first 
and  second  advents  of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  St. 
John  was  addressing  had  been  taught  that,  as 
Christ  was  to  come  (epxerai),  so  the  Antichrist  was 
to  come  likewise.  The  rest  of  the  passage  in  St. 
John  appears  to  be  rather  a  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  than  a  formal  state- 
ment of  it.  He  warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist  could  exist  even  then,  though  the 
coming  of  the  Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and 
that  all  who  denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship 
of  Jesus  were  Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  the 
final  Antichrist  who  was  to  come.  The  teaching 
of  St.  John's  Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  type,  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus, 
and  those  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
and  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny  it, 
were  Antichrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
principle  of  love  which  with  him  Ls  the  essence  of 
Christianity;  and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appear- 
ance of  the  Antichrist  that  was  "  to  come  "  in  the 
last  times,  according  as  they  had  been  orally  taught, 
who  would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  forerunners 
and  servants. 

III.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. —  St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Anti- 
christ, but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
his  Adversary  (6  avriKeifxevos)  of  God  with  the 
Antichrist  who  was  "  to  come."  Like  St.  John, 
he  refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  but  as 
.the  Thessalonians  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichristianism, 
called  by  him  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working ;  but  Antichrist  himself  he  char- 
acterizes as  "the  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Per- 
dition," "  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God," 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himself  above  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship; "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to 
his  appearance  should  have  been  taken  away,  and 
until  the  predicted  airoffraaia  should  have  oc- 
curred. 

From  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  learn 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come;  (2)  that  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
coming  was  removed;  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  aitoo-raffia;  (4) 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (o)  open  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  religion,  (#)  a  claim  to  the  in- 
communicable attributes  of  God,  (y)  iniquity,  sin, 
and  lawlessness,  (5)  a  power  of  working  lying  mil  • 
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acles.  (e)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling  souls; 
(5 )  that  be  would  be  actuated  by  Satan ;  (6 )  that 
his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifesting  itself 
partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in  the  teach- 
ers of  infidelity  and  immorality  already  abounding 
in  the  Church. 

IV.  The  Jierce-coiintcnanced  King  of  Darnel.  — 
This  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  pri- 
marily applicable  to  Antiochus  Epiphaues.  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  is  recognized  as  the  chief  proto- 
type of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Antichrist. 
The  point  is  fairly  argued  by  St.  Jerome:  — 
"Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
applies  personally  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  possessed  Judaea;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist, 

who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time It  is  the 

custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same 
way  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72d 
Psalm,  which  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  all  that  is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Sol- 
omon. But  in  part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image 
of  the  truth,  these  things  are  foretold  of  Solomon, 
to  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. As,  then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the 
Saviour  has  types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is 
rightly  believed  to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked 
king  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  de- 
filed the  Temple."  (S.  Hieron.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523, 
Col.  Agr.  1610 ;  torn.  iii.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704). 

V.  The  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.  —  Hitherto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John's  words, 
and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paid  could  not 
well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had  he  studiously 
made  use  of  them  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
polity.  "  The  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion," "  the  one  who  opposeth  himself  to  God,"  "  the 
one  who  exalteth  himself  above  God,"  "  the  one 
who  represents  himself  as  God,"  "the  wicked  one 
who  was  to  come  with  Satanic  power  and  lying 
wonders:"  if  words  have  a  meaning,  these  words 
designate  an  individual.  But  when  we  come  to 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all 
changed.  We  there  read  of  four  beasts,  which 
are  explained  as  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is 
meant  four  kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms 
represented  by  the  four  beasts  are  undoubtedly  the 
Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them 
(three  out*  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity,  is 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
three  of  the  first  ten  horns  are  plucked  up.  K  the 
four  "kings"  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
beasts  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  "kings"  (vii. 
24)  are  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  the  other 
"king"  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
not  an  individual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that  the 
"Little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
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the  Antichrist  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  The 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  individual. 

VI.  The  Apocalyptic  Beaut  of  St.  John. — A 
further  consequence  follows.  For  the  Beast  <  f  the 
Apocalypse  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Little  Horn 
of  Daniel.  The  Beast  whose  power  is  absorbed 
into  the  Little  Horn  has  ten  horns  (Dan.  vii.  7) 
and  rises  from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3):  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast  has  ten  bonis  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  and  rises 
from  the  sea  (ibid.).  The  Little  Horn  has  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8,  11,  20);  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  The  Little  Horn  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21):  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (Rev.  xiii.  7).  The  Little  Horn 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
vii.  25):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xiii.  G).  The 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.  e.  di- 
rects, the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  Little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  parallelisms 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St. 
John's  Beast.  Therefore  St.  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist.  It  is  not  an  individual  like  tl>e 
Antichrist  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognized,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation?  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stand  :  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  church  is  represented  (Rev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  perse- 
cuted, by  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1200  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17 ).  At  this  time  the  Beast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Beast  prevails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  during  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  woman  last.  During  a  cer- 
tain part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a  har- 
lot, by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  figured  "  that 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth"  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills  (xvii. 
9).  After  a  time  Babylon  the  harlot-rider  falls 
(ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  whom  she  had  ridden 
still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at  the  glori- 
ous coming  of  Christ  (xix.  20). 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  predic- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  always  recollecting  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  is  a  polity  ? 

As  we  have  here  reached  that  which  constitutes 
tlie  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  conception  of 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspired  writers. 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  of  Scripture  to 
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the  comments  of  annotators  and  essayists  to  see 
wliat  assistance  we  can  derive  from  them.  We 
shall  then  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Script- 
ural passages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  leave 
them.  We  shall  classify  the  opinions  which  have 
been  held  on  the  Antichrist  according  as  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  as  a 
principle.  The  individualists,  again,  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  they  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:  —  (1) 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  future ; 

(2)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 

(3)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing  is 
meant  beyond  antiehristian  and  lawless  principle, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 
polity. 

1.  The  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance was  come.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  man 
armed  with  satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.  That 
he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  satanic  powers  is 
the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.  d.  1(5-3  {Dial. 
371,  20,  21,  Thirlbii,  1722)';  of  Irenajus,  A.  d. 
140  {Op.  v.  25,  437,  Grabii;  1702);  of  Tertul- 
lian,  A.  d.  150  {Be  Jits.  Cam.  c.  24;  Apol.  c. 
32);  of  Origen,  a.  d.  184  {Op.  i.  6G7,  Delarue, 
1733);  of  his  contemporary,  Hippolytus  {Be  Anti- 
christo,  57,  Fabricii,  Hamburgi,  171G);  of  Cyprian, 
a.  d.  250  {Ep.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Victorinus,  A.  d.  270  {Bibl.  Pair.  Magna,  iii.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.  d.  300 
(Die.  Inst.  vii.  17)  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  d. 
315  {Catech.  xv.  4);  of  Jerome,  A.  d.  330  {Op.  iv. 
pars  i.  200,  Parisiis,  1603);  of  Chrysostom,  a.  d. 
347  {Comm.  in  II.  Thess.);  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
a.  d.  350  {Comm.  in  Matt.);  of  Augustine,  a.  d. 
354  {Be  Cicit.  Dei,  xx.  10);  of  Ambrose,  A.  d. 
380  ( Comm.  in  Luc. ).«  The  authors  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  a.  d.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, Celsus  (see  Orig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  vi.),  Eph- 
rem  Syrus,  a.  d.  370,  Theodoret,  a.  d.  430,  and  a 
few  other  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Anti- 
christ as  the  Devil  himself  rather  than  as  bis  min- 
ister or  an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the 
identity  of  his  character  and  his  power  with  that 
of  Satan.  Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred  gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to 
some  particulars  which  may  be  expected  in  the  An- 
tichrist, whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him 
as  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glori- 
ous and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  His  presence.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
him  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cause.  Irenseus 
describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem;  as  identical 
with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  as  foreshad- 
owed by  the  unjust  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
'•  should  come  in  his  own  name;  "  and  as  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c  30).  Tertullian  identifies 
him  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
to  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  {Be  Res. 
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a  *The  dates  here  given  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  many  of  the  Christian  fathers  are  likely  to 
mislead  the  reader.  In  the  case  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Je- 


Carn.  c.  25).  Origen  describes  him  in  Eastern 
phrase  as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpart 
of  Christ.  Hippolytus  understands  the  Koman  em- 
pire to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who  would 
restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  craft  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws.  Cyprian  sees  him  typified  in 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  {Exhort,  ad  Mart.  c.  11). 
Victorinus,  with  severid  others  —  misunderstanding 
St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  in  his  day  working  —  supposes  that  the  Anti- 
christ will  he  a  revivified  hero ;  Lactantius  that  he 
will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  born  of  an  evil  spirit;  Cyril 
that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  the  Roman  empire.  Jerome  de- 
scribes him  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 
Church  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God ;  Chrys- 
ostom as  ai/rideos  tis  sitting  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches,  not  merely  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem;  St.  Augustine  as  the  adver- 
sary holding  power  for  three  and  a  half  years  — 
the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing  Satan's  empire. 
The  primitive  belief  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Daniel  he  writes  —  "  Let  us  say  that  which  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed  down,  viz.,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Roman  empire 
is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings  who  will 
divide  the  Roman  world  amongst  them ;  and  there 
will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will  subdue 
three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.  And  on  these  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  kings  will  also  submit.  'And  behold,'  he 
says,  '  in  the  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man.'  This 
is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a 
demon,  as  some  have  thought,  but  a  man  in  whom 
Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  bodily.  '  And  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,'  for  he  is  '  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  making  himself  as  God '  "  {Op.  vol.  iv.  p. 
511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616).  In  his  Comment,  on  Dan. 
xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algasia's  eleventh  question, 
he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater  detail.  The 
same  line  of  interpretation  continued.  Andreas  of 
Caesarea,  a.  d.  550,  explains  him  to  be  a  king  act- 
uated by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old  Roman 
empire  and  reign  at  Jerusalem  {In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.); 
Aretas,  a.  d.  650,  as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who 
will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  {In  Apoc. 
c.  xiii.);  John  Damascene,  A.  d.  800  [fl.  730], 
repeats  the  primitive  belief  {Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26); 
Adso,  A.  d.  950  [080],  says  that  a  Frank  king  will 
reunite  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  he  will  abdicate 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.  The 
same  writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  born  in  Baby- 
bn,  that  he  will  be  educated  at  Bethsaida  and  Cho- 
razm,  and  that  he  will  proclaim  himself  the  Son 
of  God  at  Jerusalem  {Tract,  in  AiiticJir.  apud  Au- 
gust. Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  454,  Paris,  1637).  The- 
ophylact,  a.  d.  1070,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.  Albert  the  Great, 
Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alexander  de  Hales  repeat  the 
received  tradition  in  the  thirteenth  century.  So 
also  Thomas  Aquinas,  a.  d.  1260,  who  recurs  to 
the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Antichrist 


rome,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  they  denote  the 
supposed  time  of  their  birth ;  in  the  case  of  the  others 
mentioned  above  and  below,  they  represent  the  timn 
when  they  flourished.  A. 
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at  Babylon,  saying  that  he  will  be  instructed  in 
the  Magian  philosophy,  and  that  his  doctrine  and 
miracles  will  be  a  parody  of  those  of  the  Lamb. 
The  received  opinion  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  striking  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  the  interview  between  King  Richard  I.  and 
the  Abbot  Joachim  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  I  thought,"  said  the 
king,  "  that  Antichrist  would  be  born  in  Antioch 
or  in  Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  would 
reign  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
would  walk  in  that  land  in  which  Christ  walked ; 
and  would  reign  in  it  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  would  dispute  against  Elijah  and  Enoch,  and 
woidd  kill  them;  and  would  afterwards  die;  and 
that  after  his  death  God  would  give  sixty  days  of 
repentance,  in  which  those  might  repent  which 
should  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  have 
been  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
bis  false  prophets."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Bouen  and 
Auxerre  and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were 
present  at  the  interview;  but  it  was  not  Joachim's 
opinion.  He  maintained  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed, 
Melsemut,  who  were  past;  Saladin,  who  was  then 
living ;  and  Antichrist,  who  was  shortly  to  come, 
being  already  born  in  the  city  of  Borne,  and  about 
to  be  elevated  to  the  Apostolic  See  (Boger  de  Hove- 
den  in  Richard  I.,  anno  1190)."  In  his  own  work 
on  the  Apocalypse  Joachim  speaks  of  the  second 
Apocalyptic  beast  as  being  governed  by  "some 
great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as 
it  were  universal  pontiff  throughout  the  world,  and 
be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Baul  speaks." 
These  are  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory  I.  had 
long  since  (a.  d.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who 
held  even  the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes 
of  Lome  soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Arnulphus 
bishop  of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invec- 
tive against  John  XV.  at  the  Council  of  Eheims,  A. 
D.  991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Boman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist  —  if  destitute  both  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Ven.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
Universalis  Ponlifex,  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
christ. It  is  an  actual,  living,  individual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  that  a  Pope  would  be  the 
Antichrist;  his  followers  began  to  whisper  that  it 
was  the  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  put  forth  the 
idea.  It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  classes; 
by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Papal  Court;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
temporal  struggle  with  the  Papacy;  and,  perhaps 
independently,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spiritual  struggle.     Of  the  first  class  we 


a  The  Bollandists  reject  the  story  of  this  interview 
as  an  invention.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (see 
M.  Stuart)  that  Joachim's  works  have  been  inter- 
polated. 

6  "  E  esser  mot  avisa,  cant  venre  1'  Antexrist, 
Que  nos  non  crean,  ni  a  son  fait,  ni  a  son  dit : 
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may  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  enthusiasts 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telesphorus,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Borne,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  future;  and  again  in  such  men  as  GrostOte, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earned  by  the 
Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An.  1253,  p.  875,  1040).  Of 
the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhard  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  as  a  specimen,  who  denounces  Hilde- 
brand  as  "  having,  in  the  name  of  religion,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name  the 
ten  horns.  They  are  the  "  Turks,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occui^y  the 
provinces  of  Borne;  and  a  little  horn  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  things, 
which  is  reducing  three  of  these  kingdoms  —  i.  e. 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany  —  to  subserviency,  is 
persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints  of 
God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confounding 
things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting  things 
unutterable,  execrable"  (Avcntinus,  Annul.  Boi- 
orum,  p  651,  Lips.  1710).  The  Waldenses  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  slide  from 
the  individualist  view,  which  was  held  unanimously 
in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession  of  rulers  of 
a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  hitherto  received  opinion  now  vanishes,  and 
does  not  appear  again  until  the  excesses  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  The  "  Noble  Lesson," 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist ; b  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cent- 
ury identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beast,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  of  Bopery.  Wickhffites  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Bope  was  Antichrist's  head  (Bede's 
Works,  p.  38,  Cambridge,  1849).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  before  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  "the  high  Bishop  of  Borne  calling  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this 
world "  (Foxe,  iii.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  we 
reach  the  Beformation.  Walter  Brute  (a.  d. 
1393),  Bullinger  (1504),  Chytrasus  (1571),  Aretius 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1593),  Mede  (1632), 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunninghame 
(1813),  Faber,  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843),  identify  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Bapacy;  Marlorat  (a.  d.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubuz  (1720),  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocalyptic  Beast;  Brightman  (a.  d.  1600), 
Pareus  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gill  (1776), 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 
Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  (1844),  both  the  Beasts. 
That  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  was 


Car,  segont  l'escriptura,  son  ara  fait  moti  Antexrist ; 
Car  Antexrist  son  tuit  aquilh  que  coutrastan  a  Xrist." 

La  Nobla  Leyczon,  1.  457.     See  Raynouard's  Choix 

desPoesits  Originates  des  Troubadours,  ii.  100;  App. 
iii.  to  vol.  iii.  of  Elliott's  Harm  Apoccdypticie,  Lond. 
1846 ;  Hallam's  Lit.  Europe,  i.  28  (note),  Lond.  1855. 
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taught  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melancthon, 
Bueer,  Beza,  Calixtus,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  and  by 
almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish theologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  offense. 
Bp.  Bale  (a.  d.  1491),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mohammed  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.  1844),  Latimer  (World,  vol.  i.  p.  149, 
Camb.  1844),  Ridley  (  Works,  p.  53,  Camb.  1841), 
Hooper  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1852), 
Hutchinson  (  Works,  p.  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(  Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  (  Works,  p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  Jewell  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  ( Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  ( Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford (Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  Nor  is  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  10th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially  in- 
censed against  Popery.  King  James  held  it  (Apol. 
pro  Juram.  Fidel.  London,  1009),  as  strongly  as 
Queen  Klizabeth  (see  Jewell,  Letter  to  Bulling.  May 
•22,  1559,  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  p.  33, 
(ami).  1842);  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  ami 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewes 
maintains  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (Jiesp.  ad  Bellarm.  p. 
304,  Oxon.  1851);  but  he  carefully  explains  that 
King  James,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expressed 
his  private  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
on  the  subject  (ibid.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introduces 
limitations  and  distinctions  (Works,  iii.  520,  Oxf. 
1845 ) ;  significantly  suggests  that  there  are  marks 
of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  Turk  (ib.  iii.  287);  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  individual 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
moments  of  exasperation  (ib.  ii.  582).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal-Antichrist  theory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  England.  Hard 
names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But  the 
idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it  ever 
applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or  Archi- 
episcopal,  but  solely  in  his  distinctively  Papal  char- 
acter. But  the  more  that  the  sober  and  learned 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up  this 
application  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it  was 
insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.  A  string  of  writers  followed  each 
other  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Rev- 
elation, grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  they  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist. 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  future  individual  Antichrist,  as 
Lacunza  or  Benezra  (a.  d.  1810),  Burgh,  Samuel 
Maitland,  Newman  (Tracts  for  the  Times,  Xo. 
33).  Charles  Maitland  (Prophetic  Interpretation). 
Others  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
and  fixed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  heresi- 
arch  as  the  man  in  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
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Antichrist  found  their  fulfillment.  There  seein.-  to 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  fur  more  than  1000  years 
in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the 
seer's  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest  limits 
that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Victorinus,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  (A.  D.  1004)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossuet,  Calmet,  De  Sacy,  Eich- 
horn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligula ;  Wetstein  in  Titus ;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Magus  (  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Lond.  1031); 
Whitby  in  the  Jews  (Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  Lond. 
1760);  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  a  leader 
of  the  rebel  Jews;  Schiittgen  in  the  Pharisees; 
Nijsselt  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots;  Harduin 
in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
Yitellius  ( On  the  Apocalypse,  Camb.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch, 
Pelt.     (See  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy, 
partially  at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for.  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctly  a  man;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  to  tov  avTixpicrrov,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opin- 
ion is  plaiidy  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctly  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in 
like  manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools, 
we  are  able  to  see,  are  wholly  false.  The  two  first 
appear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  so 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 

St.  Paid  says  that  there  are  two  things  which 
are  to  precede  the  Day  of  Christ,  the  oMotnao'ia. 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Adversary;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  these  two  things  are  contemporary. 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  does  not  directly  ex- 
press it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  succession 
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of  events.  First,  it  would  seem,  an  unnamed  and 
to  us  unknown  obstacle  has  to  be  removed :  then 
was  to  follow  the  "  Apostasy;  "  after  this,  the  Ad- 
versary was  to  arise,  and  then  was  to  come  his  de- 
struction. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word 
"apostasy,"  as  ordinarily  used,  does  pot  give  the 
exact  meaning  of  7;  airoffTaaia.  The  A.  V.  has 
most  correctly  rendered  the  original  by  "  falling 
away,"  having  only  failed  of  entire  exactness  by 
omitting  to  give  the  value  of  the  article."  An 
open  and  unblushing  denial  and  rejection  of  all  be- 
lief, which  is  implied  in  our  "apostasy,"  is  not  im- 
plied in  knoaraaia.  It  means  one  of  two  things: 
(1)  Political  defection  (den.  xiv.  -1;  2  Chr.  xiii.  6; 
Acts  v.  37);  (2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xxi.  21; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  iii.  12).  The  first  is  the  com- 
mon classical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more 
usual  in  the  N.  T.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to 
understand  the  word  rightly  when  he  says  in  ref- 
erence to  this  passage:  NOy  oh  iffrlv  tj  airocrraaia- 
airtarriaav  yap  oi  avdpuiroi  rfjs  6p6?is  iricrTtws 
.  .  .  aTtfaTfjffav  yap  oi  avQpwwoi  dnrb  tT/s  aAT]- 
Betas  .  .  .  Auttj  roivvv  iariv  ?'/  aizoaraffia  •  Kal 
jUt'AAei  TrpocrSoKao-dat  6  exdpos  (St.  Cyril.  Catech. 
xv.  9,  Up.  p.  228,  Paris,  1720).  And  St.  Am- 
brose, "  A  vera  religione  plerique  lapsi  errore  descis- 
cent"  {Coiiim.  in  Luc.  xx.  20).  This  "falling 
away  "  implies  persons  who  fall  away,  the  airocrTa- 
cria  consists  of  aw6o-Tarai.  Supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organized  religious  body,  some  of  whom 
should  fall  away  from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so 
falling  away  would  be  aTToVraTcu,  though  still 
formally  unsevered  from  the  religious  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  religious  body  itself,  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  faithful  members 
it  would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  relig- 
ous  body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in 
respect  to  its  other  members  be  designated  an 
awoffTaaia.  It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body 
as  this  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  cbroff- 
raaia  which  he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  flie  Thes- 
salonians.  In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  describes 
this  religious  defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doc- 
trines of  demons,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  con- 
science, a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1 
Tim.  iv.  1;  2  Tim.  iii.  5).  It  has  been  usual,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Beast  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse with  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin.  It  is  impos- 
sible, as  we  have  said,  to  do  so.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  more  than  possible,  to  identify  the  Beast  and 
the  aKoarairia.  Can  we  find  any  thing  which 
will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both  ?  In  order  to  be 
the  antitype  of  St.  John's  Beast  it  must  be  a 
polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but  shortly,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gaining 
great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting  the  mas- 
tery over  a  certain  number  of  those  nationalities 
which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii. 
24).  It  must  last  three  and  a  half  times,  i.  e. 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Assyria,  or 
Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  only  two  times  seem  to 


«  For  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Bp.  Middleton  in 
loc.  ( Gk.  Art.  p.  382,  Camb.  1833). 

b  The  word  «  blasphemy  "  has  come  to  bear  a  sec- 
ondary meaning,  which  it  does  not  bear  in  Scripture. 
Schleusner  (in  vac)  rightly  explains  it,  Dicere  et  facere 
qitibi/s  majestas  Dei  violator.  The  Jews  accused  our 
Lord  of  blasphemy  because  He  claimed  divine  power 
and  the  divine  attributes  (Matt.  ix.  2,  xxvi.  64  ;  John 
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be  allotted  (Dan.  vii.  12).  It  must  blaspheme 
against  God,  i.  e.  it  must  arrogate  to  itself  or  claim 
for  creatures  the  honor  due  to  God  alone.6  It 
must  be  an  object  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Eev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  unblush- 
ing claims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  full  of  its 
own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rome  (Rev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden 
by  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Rev. 
xviii.  2);  its  own  existence  being  still  prolonged 
until  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  (Rev.  xix,.  20). 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, its  essential  features  must  be  a  falling  away 
from  the  true  faith  (2  Thess.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ), 
and  it  must  be  further  characterized  by  the  specific 
qualities  already  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  "fell  away"  from  God,  was  the  airoo-- 
raaia,  just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion 
the  beloved  city  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  the 
Church  of  God  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Beast's  continuance  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suffering  in  the  wilderness  (Rev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  be  conterminous,  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  persecutors  would  be  the  faithful  and 
the  unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These 
times  would  have  commenced  when  the  Church 
lapsed  from  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into 
unfaithfulness  to  God,  exhibited  especially  in  idol- 
atry and  creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  religious  defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already 
existing  in  his  time.  "Now,"  he  says,  "is  the 
airoo-rao-lu,  for  men  have  fallen  away  (airearrio-av) 
from  the  right  faith.  This  then  is  the  aTvoffTaaia, 
and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already 
he  has  begun  to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  coming  "  (Catech.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(a.  d.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
false  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebrandine  theory  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  would  be  typified  by  the  Beast 
taking  the  woman  who  represents  the  seven-hilled 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day,  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  i.  e. 
of  Rome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  Corrupted  Church, 
on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  down  to 
the  final  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 


x.  33).  There  was  nothing  in  our  Lord's  words  which 
the  most  bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blasphe- 
mous in  the  later  sense  which  the  word  has  come  to 
bear.  It  is  of  course  in  the  Scriptural,  not  in  the 
modern,  sense  that  St.  John  attributes  blasphemy  to 
the  Beast.  (See  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  p. 
528.) 
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VII.  The  Apocdyptic  False  Prophe t.  —  There 
is  a  second  Apocalyptic  Beast :  the  Beast  from  the 
Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Prophet  (Rev. 
xix.  20).  Can  we  identify  this  Beast  either  with 
the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  Epistles  or  with 
the  corrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalypse?  We  were 
compelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  polity  by 
its  being  identical  with  that  which  clearly  is  a  pol- 
ity, the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.  There  is  no  such 
necessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  Second  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
being  described  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  individualizing  title  of  the  False  Prophet  which 
he  bears  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20).  His  character- 
istics are — (1)  "doing  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men"  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  w7e  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
"whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders"  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  (2)  "He  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  the  Beast "  (Rev.  xiii.  14).  •'  He  wrought 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast "  (Rev.  xix.  20).  In  like  manner,  no 
special  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  First 
Beast :  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "  all  de- 
ceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  10).  (3)  He 
has  horns  like  a  lamb,  i.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
resemblance  to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  xiii.  11) ;  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
self that 'he  is  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).  (4)  His  title 
is  The  False  Prophet,  6  "VivdoTrpo<pr)T7]s  (Rev.  xvi. 
13,  xix.  20);  and  our  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  6  TlpotprjTris.  The 
\l/ev5oTrpo<priTai  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  6  Vev$oirpo(pr)Tris,  as  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  True  Prophet.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  it  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the 
False  Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be 
so,  it  follows  that  he  is  an  individual  person  who 
will  at  some  future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himself 
with  the  Corrupted  Church,  represent  himself  as 
her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii.  12),  compel 
men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14), 
breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his 
use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  for- 
bidding civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  au- 
thority and  reject  her  symbols  (xiii.  17),  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  sword  (xiii.  15),  while  per- 
sonally he  is  an  atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii. 
22)  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  un- 
belief which  has  been  working  in  the  world  from 
St.  Paul's  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  ii.  7).  That  it  is 
possible  lor  a  professed  unbeliever  and  atheist  to 
make  himself  the  champion  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
religion,  and  to  become  on  political  grounds  as 
violent  a  persecutor  in  its  behalf  as  the  most 
fanatical  bigot  could  be,  has  been  proved  by  events 
which  have  already  occurred,  and  which  might 
again  occur  on  a  more  gigantic  and  terrible  scale. 
The  Antichrist  would  thus  combine  the  forces,  gen- 
erally and  happily  antagonistic,  of  infidelity  and 
superstition.       In  this  would  consist  the   special 
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horror  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist.  Hence  also 
the  special  sufferings  of  the  faithful  believers  until 
Christ  himself  once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  and  religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture  teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  was  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  t  ho  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes  —  in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  'lays,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Antichristian  spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  diffused. 
Tt.  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fathers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secular  law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  fall,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fall,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  members  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members,  came  to  he 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  anoffraaia.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corrupt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  from  Rome.  So  far  we 
speak  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  fall  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  being  himself  a  scoffer  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  will  yet  act  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  superstition  and  unbelief  hi  a  combined 
attack  on  liberty  and  religion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miracles  and 
beguiling  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  Satanic 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  lout;  his 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  is 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
a-KocTTaaia.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short.  At  last  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  of  the  faithful 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further  elu- 
cidation :  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  tin-  mime  Antichrist.  Mr. 
Greswell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ  or 
Pro-Christo,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.  Mr.  Greswell's 
authority  is  great;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too 
hastv  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  instances 
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which  he  has  cited.  It  is  true  that  "  avri  is  not 
synonymous  with  /caTa,"  but  it  is  impossible  tc  re- 
sist the  evidence  which  any  Greek  Lexicon  supplies 
that  the  word  avri,  both  in  composition  and  by 
itself,  will  bear  the  sense  of  "  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  word  Antipope,  which  is  very 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivalry.  See  Greswell,  Exposition 
of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  372  ff. ;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Ajwcalypse,  p.  512. 

2.  The  meaning  of  to  kclt4xov.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Thess.  ii.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following  verse 
as  a  person  (6  kot4x^>v)  ?  There  is  a  remarkable 
unanimity  among  the  early  Christian  writers  on 
this  point.  They  explain  the  obstacle,  known  to 
the  Thessalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  be  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thus  Tertullian,  Be  Resur.  Cam., 
c.  24,  and  Apol.,  c.  32;  St.  Chrysostom  and  The- 
ophylact  on  2  Thess.  ii. ;  Hippolytus,  De  Antichrist", 
e.  49;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii. ;  St.  Augustine, 
Be  Civ.  Bei,  xx.  19;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Catech.  xv.  6  (see  Dr.  II.  Mores  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
19,  p.  690;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  eh.  xiii.  p.  656;  Alford, 
Gk.  Test.  iii.  57;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  Ellicott 
and  Alford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpreta- 
tion as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining 
power  of  human  law  (to  kot^xov)  wielded  by  the 
Empire  of  Pome  (d  /caT€'x&>j/)  when  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St.  Paul's  further  words, 
"  until  he  lie  taken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification 
of  Ellicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose 
the  airoffTaffia  to  be  an  infidel  apostasy  still  future, 
for  the  Roman  Empire  is  gone,  and  this  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empire  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Christian  writers  to 
such  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  Koman  Empire 
as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than 
as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the 
obstacle  was,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessa- 
lonians what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had 
preached  knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was 
publicly  read  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  questions  would  have 
been  asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus 
the  recollection  must  have  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  could  have 
arisen  except  from  St.  Paid's  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth?  St.  Je- 
rome's answer  is  sufficient :  "  If  he  had  openly  and 
unreservedly  said,  '  Antichrist  will  not  come  unless 
the  Roman  Empire  be  first  destroyed,'  the  infant 
Church  would  have  been  exposed  in  consequence 
to  persecution"  (ad  Algas.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv.  p.  209, 
Paris,  1706).  Remigius  gives  the  same  reason, 
"  He  spoke  obscurely  for  fear  a  Roman  should  per- 
haps read  the  Epistle,  and  raise  a  persecution 
against  him  and  the  other  Christians,  for  they  held 
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that  they  were  to  rule  forever  in  the  world  "  (Bib. 
Pair.  Max.  viii.  1018;  see  Wordsworth,  On  the 
Apocalypse,  p.  343).  It  would  appear  then  that 
the  obstacle  was  probably  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
on  its  being  taken  out  of  the  way  there  did  occur 
the  "falling  away."  Zion  the  beloved  city  became 
Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  still  Zion  though  Sodom, 
still  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the  view 
given  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  her  present  estate,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times  and 
half  time,  during  which  the  evil  element  is  allowed 
to  remain  within  her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 

3.  What  is  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon?  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  Rome. 
The  "  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth"  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  plain  declaration, 
"  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  "  (i.  e.  in  St.  John's  days)  "  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modern,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  much. 
But  tchat  Rome  is  it  that  is  thus  figured  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan;  (2) 
Rome  Papal;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  become 
infidel;  (4)  Rome  as  a  type  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  the  view  ably  contended 
for  by  Bossuet  and  held  in  general  by  the  prceterist 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed  them 
in  their  line  of  interpretation.  That  it  is  Rome 
having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of  many  of 
the  futurists.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the  type  of  the 
world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by  Tichonius,  Pri- 
masius,  Aretas,  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  our  own 
days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Interpretation  of 
Pr<phecy)a.nd  Dr.  Newman  (Tracts  for  the  Timet, 
No.  83).  That  the  harlot-woman  must  be  an  un- 
faithful Church  is  argued  convincingly  by  Words- 
worth (On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  376),  and  no  less 
decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  ( The  Apocalypse,  p. 
335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language  and 
import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as  Mr. 
Willianis  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems  almost 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  unfaithful  Church 
spoken  of  is,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  argues,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  The 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably  the  Church 
of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and  seated  herself 
on  the  back  of  the  Corrupted  (  hurch  —  the  Har- 
lot-rider on  the  Beast.  A  very  noticeable  conclu- 
sion follows  from  hence,  which  has  been  little 
marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious  to 
identify  Babylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  tha  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  are  wholly  distinct.  After 
Babylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xviii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  haidly  a  feature  in  the  Papal  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St.  John,  however  closely  it  may 
resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  ve  to  understand  by  the  two  Wit- 
nesses 1  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
who  are  to  appear  in  the  days  of  Antichrist,  and 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorinus  substitutes  Jere- 
miah for  Enoch.     Joachim  would  suggest  Moses 
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and  Elijah  taken  figuratively  for  some  persons,  or 
perhaps  orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  Bullin- 
ger,  Bale,  Chytrseus,  Pareus,  Mede,  Vitringa  un- 
derstand by  them  the  line  of  Antipapal  remon- 
strants. Foxe  takes  them  to  be  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague;  Bossuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs; 
Herder  and  Eichhorn,  the  chief  priest  Ananus  and 
Jesus  slain  by  the  Zealots ;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick 
and  old  who  did  not  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshua 
and  the  judge  Zerubbabel  as  representing  Law  and 
Sacrifice;  Lee  understands  by  them  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel;  Tichonius  and  Bede,  the  two  Testa- 
ments; others  the  two  Sacraments.  All  that  we 
are  able  to  say  is  this :  The  time  of  their  witness- 
ing is  1200  days,  or  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time. 
This  is  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  the 
airoffTaaia.  and  the  power  of  the  Beast  continue. 
They  would  seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  faithless  are  found  faithful 
throughout  this  time.  Their  being  described  as 
"candlesticks"  woidd  lead  us  to  regard  them  per- 
haps as  Churches.  The  place  of  their  temporary 
death,  "  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified," would  appear  to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  Beast  that  kills  them 
is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  faithless  Church. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  Beast.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  known  about  it.  No  conjecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  likely  in  any  the  least  degree  to  approx- 
imate to  the  truth.  The  usual  method  of  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  con- 
clusions which  have  been  made  to  result  from  this 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  disrepute, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  usual, 
at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote,  to  make  calcula- 
tions in  this  manner  than  most  persons  are  now 
aware.  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  llnuth  was 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  under 
that  of  717,  the  Sun  of  008  or  XII.  Mr.  Elliott 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  verses  in  some 
way  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  John,  and 
perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model: 

"Evvia  ypannaT  e\ia  •  TerpatrvAAajSds  eljui  •  poet  p\e. 
Ai  Tpeis  at  npiiraL  Svo  yp6.p.p.aT  exovaiv  eKaoTT), 
*H  Aoi7T7j  fie  Ta  Aoi7ra  ■  Kal  e'uriv  a<biova  to.  nevre. 
Tov  TraPTO?  6"  dpidfxov  eKarovrdSes  el&i  Sis  6kt<o 
Kat  Tpets  Tpitro'eKaSes,  uvv  y   enrd  •  yvovs  Si  tis  ei/ui, 
Ovk  afivr)TOS  e<77)  Sei'rjs  Trap'  ejuot  ys  cro<f>Cr)S. 

Sibyll.  Orac  p.  171,  Paris,  1599. 

supposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  &ebs  awrrtp.  The 
only  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Irenaeus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
of  Dean  Alford  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  Trenails 
suggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word 
Aaretvos.  Dr.  Wordsworth  (1860)  thinks  it 
possible,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  has  "the  strong- 
est persuasion  that  no  other  can  be  found  approach- 
ing so  near  to  a  complete  solution."  Of  other 
names  the    chief  favorites    have    been   Teirav 
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«  *  Dr.  David  Thom,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  «  The  Number  and  Names  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beasts,  Part  I."  (Lond.  1848,  8vo,  pp.  xxxix.. 


(Irenaeus),  Apj/ov/j.e  (Hippolytus),  Aa/xirt- 
t  is,  Act  €  ix  os  (Tichonius),  Y  e  v  o  i)  p  in  o  $ 
(Rupertus),  Ka/cos  'O  87770  s,  '  A  A  rj  6  77  s 
BA.a/3epos,  IlaAoi  Baa  Kavos,  'Afxi'os 
aSiKos  (Arethas),  Oi>\irios  (Grotius).  Ma 

0yU6TlS,    'ATT  0  <TT  OT  7}  S  ,    Dl«>(_'l,KS   Al  I.IM'I'.S 

(Bossuet):  Ewald  constructs  "the  Roman  Cassar" 
in  Hebrew,  and  Benary  "  the  Caesar  Nero  "  in  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
difficulty  —  attempts  seldom  even  relieved  by  in- 
genuity —  may  consult  Wolfius,  Calmet,  ClarUe, 
Wrangham,  Thorn  [Thorn?]."  Probably  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  explanation  goes  is  false.  Men 
have  looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  foes,  and 
have  tortured  the  name  of  the  person  fixed  upon 
into  being  of  the  value  of  666.  Hence  Latiuus 
under  the  Roman  Emperors,  Mohammed  at  the  time 
of  the  Saracenic  successes,  Luther  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, Bonaparte  at  the  French  Revolution.  The 
name  to  be  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the 
name  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  have  argued,  is 
not  the  same  as  Antichrist.  It  is  probable  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  num- 
bers used  in  the  Apocalypse;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolized  by  the  num- 
ber seven.  We  will  add  an  ingenious  suggestion 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  will  leave  the  subject 
in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  remain:  "At  his  first  appearance,"  he 
writes,  "he  will  be  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
hosannahs  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  another  Judas 
Maccabaeus:  and  either  from  the  initials  of  his 
name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of  some  scriptural 
motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial  name  will  be 
formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name.  And  that  ab- 
breviated name  or  cipher  will  be  ostentatiously  dis- 
played as  their  badge,  their  watchword,  their  shib- 
boleth, their  '  Maccabi,'  by  all  his  adherents. 
This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol  of  the 
real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematria  to  666 " 
{Jewish  Missionary,  p.  52,  1848). 

(C.)   Jewish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  re- 
specting Antichrist.     The  name  given  by  the  Jews 

to  Antichrist  is  (D^^P'IS)  Armillus.  There  are 
several  Rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  "  Book  of 
Zerubbabel,"  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Buxtorf  gives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Sytiagoga  Judaica 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  "  By  the  word  of  his 
mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,"  for  "with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked." 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  [ten]  sii,'ns  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah :  —  1.  The  appearance 
of  three  apostate  kings  who  have  fallen  away  from 
the  faith,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be 
worshippers  of  the  true  God.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii.  30).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darkness  will  be 
cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  for  thirty  days  (Is. 
xxiv.  22).      6.   God  will  give  universal  power  to 


398),  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  of  lit 
erature.  A. 
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the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  chieftain  will  afflict  the  Israelites;  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph,  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiah,  who  will  defeat 
the  Roman  chieftain  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  there 
will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichrist.  He  will  be  born  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  God.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  khigj 
and  will  love  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
IdmnsSans  (i.  e.  Christians),  "Bring  me  the  law 
which  I  have  given  you."  They  will  bring  it  with 
their  book  of  prayers ;  and  he  will  accept  it  as  his 
own,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  Law  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.  Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  "lam 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.  Then  the  Jews  will  be 
east  out  by  all  nations,  and  suffer  afflictions  such 
as  have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet.  At  the  first  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Elijah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  been  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
gathered  together;  and  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Armillus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.  But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  ami  to 
the  Israelites,  "  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day."  Then  God  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ez.  xxxviii.  22),  and 
the  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Iduma-ans  (/'.  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (i.  e.  the 
Christians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them:  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
maining of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it"  (Obad.  18.)  9.  On  the  second  blast  of 
the  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  from  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 
And  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  children  and 
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children's  children  shall  be  born  to  him,  and  then 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shall 
prolong  his  days"  (Is.  liii.  10),  which  Rambam 
explains  to  mean  "  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  in 
his  stead,  and  his  son's  sons  in  succession  "  (Bux- 
torfii  Synagoga  JudaiCa,  p.  717,  Basil.  1661  [and 
Eisenmenger,  hntdecktes  -I >«h  allium,  ii.  008-717]). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend  without 
any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  They 
too  have  their  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  final 
consummation.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater 
and  lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  is 
the  rising  of  the  sun  from  the  west  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv. 
29).  The  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from 
the  earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  staff  of 
Moses,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  will 
inscribe  the  word  "Believer"  on  the  face  of  the 
faithful,  and  "Unbeliever"  on  all  who  haye  not 
accepted  Islamism  (comp.  Rev.  xiii.).  The  third 
sign  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news  will  come  of 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist  (Al  Dajjal),  and  every 
man  will  return  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  will 
be  blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will 
have  the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead 
(Rev.  xiii.).  It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah 
Ben-David,  and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  last 
times  and  reign  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kingdom.  He  will  continue  forty  days, 
one  of  these  days  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  another  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days  of 
ordinary  length.  He  will  devastate  all  other  places, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina, 
which  will  be  guarded  by  angels.  Lastly,  he  will 
be  killed  by  Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when 
news  is  received  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the 
white  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascus,  and  will  slay 
him:  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  after  him, 
having  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after 
the  death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  years.  (See  Po- 
cocke,  Porta  Mosis,  p.  258,  Oxon.  1655 ;  and  Sale, 
Koran,  Preliminary  Discourse.) 

Literature.  —  On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist 
and  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following  is  a 
condensed  list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention:—  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  xv.  220, 
Paris;  1720.  S.  Jerome,  Eseplan.  in  Daniel,  v.  017, 
Veron.  1734.  These  two  writers  are  expounders 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  <  'omm.  in  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Exp.  Apoc.  Ycnet.  1519. 
Ribeira  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futurists), 
Coram,  in  Apoc.  Salam.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Prseterist  school),  Vestigatio  Arcani  Sens&s 
in  Apoc.  Antv.  1614.  Parens,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Heidelb.  1618.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in 
Apoc.  Antv.  1027.  Mede,  Claws  Apocalypt.  Can- 
tab. 1632.  Bossuet,  D Apocalypse,  a/vec  time  Expli- 
cation, (Euvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Vitringa,  Anacrisis 
Apocalyps.  Amst.  1719.  Daubuz,  Comm.  on  liec. 
Loud.  1720.  Hug,  Kinh  itmg  in  die  Schrijlen  des 
Neuen  Test.  Stuttg.  1821.  Bengel,  ErMarte  Off- 
enbarung  Johannis,  Stuttg.  1834.  Herder,  Johan- 
ms  Ojf'i  n/jnr img,  Werke,  xii.  Stuttg.  1827.  Eich- 
horn,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  (Jotting.  1791.  Ewald, 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Lips.  1828.     Liicke,  Vollstdndige 
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Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  und  die  apocalypt. 
Literatur,  Comm.  iv.,  Bonn,  1832,  [2e  Aufl.  1852.] 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  v.  No.  83,  Lond.  1839. 
Greswell,  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  Oxf. 
1834.  Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.  [Ando- 
ver,  1845,  repr.J  Edinb.  1847.  Wordsworth,  On 
the  Apocalypse.  Lond.  1849 ;  and  Gk.  Test.  Lond. 
18G0.  Elliott  Norm  Apocalyjrticce,  Lond.  1851. 
Clissold.  Apocalyptical  Interpretation  (Swedenbor- 
glan),  Lond.  1845.  C.  Maitland,  Prophetic  Inter- 
pretation, Loud.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocalypse, 
Lond.  1852.  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  {Proleg.  in  Thess. 
et  in  Apoc),  Lond.  1856  and  1861.  Ellicott, 
Comm.  in  Thess.  Lond.  1858.  F.  M. 

*  On  this  important  topic  the  reader  may  con- 
sult also  the  following  writers:  Corrodi,  Krit.Gesch. 
des  Chiliasmus,  ii.  400-444,  Frankf.  u.  Leipz.  178.1; 
Neander,  Pflanzung,  u.  s.  w.  i.  346,  ii.  630,  640, 
4te  Aufl.  Hamb.  1847,  or  pp.  200,  366,  372  of  E. 
G.  Robinson's  revised  ed.  of  Eyland's  trans.,  N.  Y. 
1865 ;  also  his  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis,  on  ch.  ii.  18, 
22,  23,  iv.  1-3,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1852; 
Diisterdieek,  Johan.  Brief  e,  i.  308-332,  Gott.  1852; 
Maurice,  Unity  of  the  N.  T.,  Camb.  1854,  pp. 
609-614;  Lange  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie ,  i. 
371 ;  Lechler,  Das  apost.  u.  d.  nachapost.  Zeitnlter, 
2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857,  pp.  132  ff.,  227  ff.,  267; 
Ewald,  Sendschreiben  des  Apostels  Paulus,  pp.  25- 
31,  Gott.  1857;  Luneniann  on  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12, 
and  Huther  on  1  John  ii.  18,  in  Meyer's  Komm. 
iiber  das  N.  T. ;  Jowett,  Excursus  on  "  The  Man 
of  Sin,"  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  178-194, 
2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859 ;  B-oehmer,  Ed.,  Zur  Lehre  vom 
Antichrist,  nach  Schneckenburger,  in  Jahrb.  f 
deutsche  Theol.,  1859,  iv.  403-467 ;  Noyes,  G.  R., 
The  Apocalypse  analyzed  and  explained,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1860,  lxviii.  325-357 ; 
Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  pp.  615-618,  and  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  die  Apokalypse,  Berl.  1862;  Ewald, 
Die  johan.  Schriften  ubersezt  u.  erkliirt,  Bd.  ii., 
Gott.  1862;  Volkmar,  Comm.  zur  Offenbarung 
Johannes,  Zurich,  1862.  H.  and  A. 

AN'TIOCH  (' Apt toxeia).  L  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running  east- 
wards, are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the 
left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  Daphne, 
the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  Mace.  iv.  33); 
whence  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Antioch  by 
Daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
,  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was 
'Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The 
Christians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at  An- 
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tioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that 
Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold  the 
famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28);  and 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  former 
(ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  again 
that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed  the  church 
at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1);  and  it  was  at  Antioch 
that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  influence 
of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con-» 
nected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26); 
here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  re- 
corded) his  first  systematic  ministerial  -work  (xi. 
±2-Hj;  see  xiv.  26-28;  also  xv.  35  and  xviii.  23); 
hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned 
(xiv.  26).  So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (tha 
decrees  of  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and 
ended  his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place 
(xv.  36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  23),  which 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  imprisonment 
at  Jerusalem  and  Csesarea."  Though  St.  Paul  was 
never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  an  important  centre  for  Christian 
progress;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to 
trace  its  history  as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Ignatius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.  c,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for  mil- 
itary and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were  governed 
by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the 
same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks  (Joseph. 
Ant.  TJi.  3,  §  1;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under 
the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it  became  a  city 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities  —  a  vast 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole  from 
end  to  end  —  was  added  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period, 
and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially  1  Mace, 
iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Emper- 
ors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struct- 
ures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  11). 
Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous 
wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which  was 


a  *It  illustrates  signally  the  contrasts  of  history, 
that  the  Antioch  of  the  N.  T.  from  which   the  first 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  were  sent  forth,  is  itself 
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now  one  of  the  foreign  fields  to  which  missionaries  are 
sent  by  the  churches  of  America.  H 
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Antioch. 


probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  C.  0.  Miiller's  Antiquitates 
Antiochena:  (Gutt.  1839).  Modern  Antakia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome's  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Gate  of  St.  Paul,  Antioch. 

2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
21;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).     The  position  of  this  town  is 


clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  577):  —  "In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  niountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridge;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighborhood:  Philomelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain :  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Ak-sher,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Arundell's 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Hamilton  (Res.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Valobatch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
a  colonia,  and  was  also  called  Caesarea,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).  The  former  fact  is  confirmed 
by  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place ;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Gentiles:  and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  Ico- 
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nium  {ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
{ib.  21).  These  events  happened  when  he  was  on 
his  first  missionary  journey,  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas. He  probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  journey,  when  Silas  was 
his  associate,  and  Timotheus,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  neighborhood,  had  just  been  added  to  the 
party.  The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that 
Timotheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings 
which  the  apostle  had  undergone  during  his  first 
visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  [Phrygia;  Pi- 
sidia.]  J.  S.  H. 

ANTIOCHI'A  CAwJx««5  [FA.]  Alex. 
Avnoxta  exc.  in  2  Mace.  iv.  33:  Antiochia). 
Antioch  1  (1  Mace.  iv.  35,  vi.  63 ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
33,  v.  21).  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIO'CHIANS  ('Avt«»x6«:  ^'">ocheni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  including  Jason 
and  the  Hellenizing  faction  (2  Mace.  iv.  9, 19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  viros  peccatores. 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHIS  (*Arrfox«:  Antiochis).  The 
concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  30). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  {'Avt'wxos;  Alex.  Avti/j.0.- 
%os  in  1  Mace.  xii.  16:  Antiochus).  Father  of 
Numenius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan 
to  the  Romans  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  ('Ai/rt'oYOJ,  the  icith- 
stander),  king  of  Syria,  surnamed  the  God  (&e6s), 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus"  (App.  Syr. 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  (2wr>7p,  the 
Savior)  in  b.  c.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Ptol- 
emoeus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  {Mis  vtribua 
dimicavit,  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (b.  c.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  (-'the 
king  of  the  south  ")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north") 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(b.  c.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "not  able  to  retain  her  power:  "  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendency,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  '•  that 
supported  her,"  i.  e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6;  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c. ;  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemseus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus, exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9;  Hieron.  I.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  "  the  ben- 
efactor''''). The  hostilities  thus  renewed  continued 
for  many  years;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.  C.  226,  after  his  "return  into  his  own  land" 
(Dan.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
tios  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
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of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "  one  of  them  "  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10; 
Hieron.  I.  c).  B.  P.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.,  surnamed  the  Great 
(fjLtyas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  b.  c. 
223.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo- 
pator with  vigor,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
b.  c.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia, 
near  Gaza  (b.  c.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
Pulvb.  v.  40  fF.,  53  ff.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was ,  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname  of 
the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  b.  c.  205, 
Ptolemseus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five  years 
old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to  unite  with 
Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose  of  conquer- 
ing and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions.  The 
Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
a  short-sighted  policy  ("the  factions  among  thy 
people  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy :  Dan.  xi.  14. ) 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  dis- 
puted provinces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos; 
and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the 
Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  diversion  Ptol- 
emy, by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  again  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3)  and 
recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron. 
ad  D  in.  xi.  14).  In  B.  c.  198  Antiochus  reap- 
peared in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
"near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan"  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  I.  c.  ubi  Paneas  nunc  condita 
est);  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon 
(Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  I.  c),  welcomed 
Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he  stood  in  the 
glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was  to  be  con- 
sumed "  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  designs  against 
Egypt  were  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Komans;  and  his  daughter  Cleopatra  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Ptol. 
Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for  her 
dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  1),  favored  the  interests 
of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  father 
(Dan.  xi.'17;  Hieron.  /.  c).  From  Egypt  Anti- 
ochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  vari- 
ous successes  in  the  iEgsean  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war 
with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (b.  c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  b.  c.  190.a  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 

a  The  statement  in  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  that  Antiochus 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  testimony. 
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Mt.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  installments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  b.  c.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defense  (Strab.  xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus 
"  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan. 
xi.  19). 

The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
liberal  and  conciliatory.  He  not  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  their  great  sufferings 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  made  splendid  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual, 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus, 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of  Jews 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to  repress 
the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested  in 
those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  B.  F.  W. 
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carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted Jason  by  offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  while  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honor  with  which  Antiochus 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
(c.  b.  c.  173;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  prov- 
inces which  had  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  b.  c.  171,  170,  109,  168, 
with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Bo- 
mans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff;  2  Mace.  v. 
11  ff).  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalized his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  I.  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (b.  c.  170),  which  he  had  prob- 
ably planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26). 
The  temple  was  plundered,  a  terrible  massacre  took 
place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr. 
66 ;  of.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusa- 
lem and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  en- 
emies of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61,  v.  3  ff. ; 
Dan.  xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed 
which  have  rendered  his  name  infamous. 
The  Temple  was  desecrated,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law  was  forbidden.     "  On  the 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  m. 

Obv. :  Head  of  King,  to  right.    Rev. :  BASIAEflS  ANTIoXoY.  -. 

.    .  ,.  .  s'  »     ,,         i.  a   ™wi  ««  „™t;„n   fifteenth  dav  of  Cisleu  [the  Syrians!  set  up 

In  field,  two  monojnums.     Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  J  l  J  ■>  K. 

the  abomination  of  desolation  (?.  e.  an  idol 

altar:  v.  59)  on  the  altar"  (1  Mace.  i.  54). 


to  left. 


ANTFOCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  CEiri- 
<pavr)s,  the  Illustrious,  also  called  ©eoV,  and  in 
mockery  im/j.avf]s,  the  frantic:  Athen.  x.  438; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus' 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Bo- 
mans  (b.  c.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  b.  c.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus, 
easily  expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the 
crown,  and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flat- 
teries" (Dan.  xi.  21;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supi-emacy.  Jason 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  brother 
of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the  king 
to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at  the 


Ten  days  afterwards  an  offering  was  made  upon  it 
to  Jupiter  Olympius.  At  Jerusalem  all  opposition 
appears  to  have  ceased;  but  Mattathias  and  his 
sons  organized  a  resistance  ("  holpen  with  a  little 
help,"  Dan.  xi.  34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the 
name  and  faith  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiochus 
turned  his  arms  to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  (Tac. 
Hist.  v.  8)  and  Armenia  (App.  Syi\  45;  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  Fragm.  ii.  p.  10;  Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of 
Nanaea  ("the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in 
Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
solved to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated ; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  b.  c.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 
terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  1  ff),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of 
the  Maccabees  in  restoring  the  temple-worship  at 
Jerusalem  (IMacc.  vi.  1-16;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17?). 
"  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 


same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9)  to]  him"  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xli. 
carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to  24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).     Three  years   5,  8. 

afterwards  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  I  The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
[Simon],  who   was    commissioned   by  Jason    to  1  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  be- 
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xi.  38  ff.;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  340). 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realized 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal 
shape.     The  outward  forms  of  worship  became  in- 


fore  the  coming  of  our  Lord.      The  prominence 
which  is  given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly 
accords  with  its  typical  and  representative  character 
(Dan.  vii.  8,  25,  viii.   11  ff.).     The  conquest  of 
Alexander   had    introduced   the   forces   of  Greek 
thought    and    life   into   the   Jewish    nation, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  their  operation 
[Alexander].     For   more   than  a  century 
and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  powerfully 
both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of 
the  people;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an 
outward  struggle  alone  could  decide  whether 
Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  rationalized 
Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more  pure. 
There  were  many  symptoms  which  betokened 
the  approaching  struggle.    The  position  which 
Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of  the  conflict- 
ing  empires   of   Syria   and   Egypt,    exposed  obv- :  Head  of  KinS> to  nSht-    Rev 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the 
treacherous  favors  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  TV.  Epiphanes. 


BA5IAEn2  ANTI- 
oXoY  ©EoY  EIUfcANoYS  NIKH*oPoV.  Jupiter  seated 
to  left,  holding  a  Victory.     In  field  monogram. 


its   national  condition   precarious   from  the  first,  i  vested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity, 
though  these  very  circumstances  were  favorable  to  !  Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic 


the  growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by 
which  the  wars  of  "the  North  and  South"  were 
stained,  must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every 
faithful  Jew  from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  perse- 
cution had  not  been  superadded  from  Egypt  first 
and  then  from  Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left 
for  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  inde- 
pendence, or  the  abandonment  of  every  prophetic 
hope.  Nor  was  their  social  position  less  perilous. 
The  influence  of  Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel, 
of  extended  commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily 
life.  At  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even 
their  religious  feelings  were  yielding;  and  before 
the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  no  opposition  was  of- 
fered to  the  execution  of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon 
the  first  attempt  of  Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  cour- 
age to  serve  at  the  altar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  14;  cf.  1 
Mace.  i.  43);  and  this  not  so  much  from  willful 
apostasy,  as  from  a  disregard  to  the  vital  principles 
involved  in  the  conflict.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  final  issues  of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  openly 
seen,  that  it  might  be  discarded  forever  by  those 
who  cherished  the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were  per- 
sonal, or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  energetic, 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion,  Anti- 
ochus was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to  court 
power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  and 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Re- 
gardless himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
of  religion  in  others ;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
trimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 
ing. "  He  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  real 
deity  whom  he  recognized  was  the  Roman  war-god, 
and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan. 


devotion.  An  independent  nation  asserted  the 
integrity  of  its  hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Rome.  B.  F.  W. 

ANTFOCHUS   V.    EUPATOR   (Eforrf- 

rcop,  of  noble  descent),  succeeded  his  father  Anti- 
ochus IV.  b.  c.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  46;  1  Mace, 
iii.  32  f.,  vi.  17),  though  Antiochus  had  assigned 
this  office  to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  on  his 
death-bed  (1  Mace.  vi.  14  f.,  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29). 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched  against 
Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  accompanied  by  Ly- 
sias, to  relieve  the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff".). 
He  repulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
sura  (Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace. 
vi.  31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  tem- 
ple was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded 
the  king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might 
advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace, 
vi.  51  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  I.  c.) ;  but  in  the  next 
year  (b.  c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4 ; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1;  Polvb. 
xxxi.  19).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTFOCHUS  VI-  ('AK^avSpos  'Ate&v- 
Spov  rov  v66ov,  App.  Syr.  68;  surnamed  0eos, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  1;  and  iivicpav))s  Ai6vvaos 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and  Cle- 
opatra (App.  Syr.  1.  c).  After  his  father's  death 
(146  b.  c.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 
still  a  child  (natStov,  App.  I.  c,  iraiSdpiov  vedre- 
pov,  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
forward  (c.  145  b.  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Syria  against  Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or 
Diodotus  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  668;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer 
of  his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  An- 
tioch (1  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus. 
Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  contributed  greatly  to  his 
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ANTIPATRIS 

defeated  by  Phraortes  II.  (Arsaces  VII.), 
and  fell  in  the  battle  c.  b.  c.  127-6  (Jo- 
seph. /.  c. ;  Just,  xxxvi.,  xxxviii.  10;  App. 
Syr.  68,  txreivtv  eavrdv.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schrift.  i. 
251  f.;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  332  ff.). 

B.  F.  W. 

AN'TIPAS  ('Avrinas :  Antipas). 
A  martyr  at  Pergamos,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  bishop  of  that  place  (Rev.  ii. 
13).  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  being 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  (Menol, 
Gr.  iii.  51).  His  day  in  the  Greek  cal- 
endar is  April  11.  W.  A.  W. 

AN'TIPAS.     [Herod.] 

ANTIP'ATER  ('AvriiraTpos  :  An- 
tipater),  son  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIP'ATRIS  ('AvTiVoTpjy).  Our  means 
of  identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of 
the  place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic 
population,  and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  31).  Dr.  Robinson  was  of  opinion,  when 
he  published  his  first  edition,  that  the  road  which 
the  soldiers  took  on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Betk-IIoron,  and  by 
Lydda,  or  Diospolis.  This  is  the  route  which  was 
followed  by  Cestius  Gallus,  as  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  1);  and  it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itiner- 
ary, according  to  which  Antipatris  is  42  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  26  from  Caesarea.  Even  on  this 
supposition  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for 
troops  leaving  Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of  one 
day,  to  reach  Caesarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 
thence  after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  lead- 
ing by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this  route 
he  met  the  Eoman  pavement  again  and  again,  and 
indeed  says  "  he  does  not  remember  observing  any- 
where before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road." 
(See  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498 ;  Life  and 
Epistles  of  Si.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334,  2d  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Kefr- 
Saba,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsaba  (Kacpap- 
(ra&a  or  Xaf}a.p(d{Sa.),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  father  Antipater  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  xvi.  5, 
§  2;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  9).  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  (Ant, 
xiii.  15,  §  1;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  7).  At  a  later  period 
he  mentions  the  place  again  in  connection  with  a 
military  movement  of  Vespasian  from  Caesarea  to- 
wards Jerusalem  (B.  J.  ix.  8,  §-1).  No  remains 
thians,  and  Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  in  the  cam-  of  ancient  Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  the 
paign.     But,  after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  \  ground  has  not  been  fully  explored.        J.  S.  H. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  VI. 
Obv. :  Head  of  King,  radiate,  to  right.     Rev. :  BASIAEfiS  AN- 
TIoXoY   EII[I*ANo]Y2    AIoNYSoY.      In  field,   TPY*   (Try- 
phon;,  and  date  ©HP  (169  Mr.  Seleucid.). 

success  [Alexander  Balas],  occupying  Ascalon 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  country  as  far  as  Da- 
mascus (1  Mace.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  defeated 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace.  xi.  67) 
near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second  attempt 
which  he  made  to  regain  Palestine  (1  Mace.  xii. 
24  ff.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer  con- 
cealed his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  b.  c.  143  (1  Mace.  xii.  40  ff);  and 
afterwards  murdered  the  young  king,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
6;  App.  Syr.  68.  Livy  (Epit,  55)  says  incorrectly 
decern  annos  admodum  habens  ....  Diod.  ap. 
Midler,  Fragm.  ii.  19.     Just,  xxxvi.  1). 

B.  F.  W- 
ANTFOCHUS  VII.  SIDETES  (2.8W, 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  *T*^,  a  hunter: 
Plut.  Apophth.  p.  34;  called  also  EwrejS^s,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  2 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  De- 
metrius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator, 
was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  b.  c.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syi:  68;  Just, 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  b.  c),  having  expelled  the  usurper  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  xv.  1  ff. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  '•  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was 
unwilling  to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendebseus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
1-10),  Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Judaea  in  person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but 
according  to  Josephus  granted  honorable  terms  to 
John  •  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vig- 
Drous  resistance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8;  yet  comp. 
Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm,  i.  349,  muros 
vrbis  dtmolitur  atque  electissimos  ecrum  trucidat). 
Antiochus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Par- 
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ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress  buil£  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [JERUSALEM.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible.  [The  fortress  is  referred  to,  however, 
in  Acts  xxi.  31  ft'.] 

ANTOTHI'JAH    (fTjnh??  [answers  of 

Jehovah]  :  'AvaOwO  Kal  'laBlf,  [Vat.  AvcuOaiO  nai 
ladeiv\]  Alex.  Avadwdia'-  Anatliothia).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTOTHITE,  THE  (Virion  :  b  'Ami- 

0a>0i  [Vat.  -9ei;  Comp.  6  'Avadwd'tT-ns'-]  Ana- 
thothites,  Anathotites).  A  native  of  Anathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

A'NUB  (3r\yj  [bound  together]:  'Eea>/3 ; 
[Vat.  EvvW,]  Alex.  E7WJ8;  [Comp.  'Ayco/3:] 
Anob).  Son  of  Coz,  and  descendant  of  Judah, 
through  Ashur  the  father  of  Teicoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NUS  ('Avviovd ;  [Alex.  Avvovs ;  Aid. 
'Avovs']  Daiutus),  a  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48). 
[Bam.] 

APA'ME  ('Airojur;:  Apeme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius [and  daughter  of  Bartacus]  (1  Esdr.  iv.  29). 

APEI/LES  ('AireAArjs),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  honored  by  the 
designation  56ki/.ws  4u  Xptarai-  Origen  (in  he.) 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
Apollos ;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing 
it,  and  we  leani  from  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangel,  p.  116).  H.  A. 

APES  (D^D'T?,  Kophim:  Trid-nKoi-  simim) 
occur  in  1  K.  x.  22,  "  once  in  three  years  came  the 
navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  2  Chr.  ix.  21.  The  Vat.  version  [edition]  of 
the  LXX.  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  omits  the 
words  "ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the 
Alex,  version  [edition]  has  them;  but  both  these 
versions  have  the  words  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of'  Chronicles. 

For  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Quadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein's  work,  entitled  Comment- 
tatio  phUoiogica  de  Simiarum  quotquot  vetenbtu 
innotuerunt  J'ormis  (Ilamb.  1791);  and  Ed.  Tyson's 
Homo  syhestrie,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pigmie 
(Lond.  169!)),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philosoph- 
ical Essay  concerning  the  Cynocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  [De  Anim. 
Hist.  ii.  •"),  ed.  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  he  characterizes  by  the  names,  irid-nKoi, 
Krjfioi,  and  Kvvr>K((pa\oi.  The  last-named  family 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Cynocephaius  of  modern  zool- 
ogists. The  k ?)0oi  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
irid-nKoi,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
This  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  tailed  monkeys,  excluding  the  Cynocephali  and 
the  Lemuridce,  which  Latter,  since  they  belong  to 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  were  probably  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  iriQi)Koi,  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- 
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panzee,  &c.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perhaps 
used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so  employed  by 
other  writers.  The  name  iridriKot,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  Cynocephaius  (see  a  Fragment  of  Simon- 
ides  in  Schneider's  Aniwl.  ad  Arist.  Hist,  Anim. 
iii.76).  The  LXX.  use  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  word  Kaph,  to  denote  any 
species  of  Quadrumanous  Mammalia;  Lichtenstein 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  Cereopitkecua 
Diana ;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Guinea,  and  unknown  in  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Pra?nestinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  Prameste),  in  Shaw's  Travels  (ii. 
294,  8vo  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHII1EN  over  it. 
Of  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (312),  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  creature,  with  a  shaggy  neck  like  the 
Cal/ithnx,  and  shaped  exactly  like  those  monkeys 
that  are  commonly  called  Marmosets.  The  KHIITEN 
may  therefore  be  the  Ethiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Kvuph,  and  by  the  Greeks  KHITOS, 
KH*OS,    or   KEinOS,  from  whence   the   Latin 


Moukey  from  the  Praenestine  Mosaic. 

name  Cvphus."  This  description  will  be  found  to 
apply  better  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw's  Travels  than  to  that  in  the  8vo  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  suggested,  the 
Keipen  of  the  Proenestine  mosaic  may  be  the  Cerco- 
pithecus  grisen-ririilis,  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native 
of  Xubia,  the  country  represented  in  that  part  of 
the  mosaic  where  the  figure  of  the  keipen  occurs. 
It  cannot  represent  any  species  of  marmoset,  since 
the  members  of  that  group  of  Quadrumana  are  pe- 
culiar to  America.  In  all  probability,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  the  koph  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended 
to  refer  to  any  one  particular  species  of  ape.a 

Solomon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  every- 
thing  that  was  curious  and  beautiful;  and  if,  as 
Sir  E.  Tennent  has  very  plausibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tarshish  is  identical  with  Pt.  de  Galle,  or 
some  seaport  of  Ceylon,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  kophim  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomon 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  that  country,  which, 
according  to  Sir  E.  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 
the  exception  of  the  graceful?//'"'  I  Ofacacw  pi- 
leatus),  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  Quadrumana. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  kophim  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supplied 
ivorv  and  peacocks;  both  of  which  are  common  in 

«  The  use  of  the  word  ape  is  generally  now  under- 
stood in  a  restricted  sense  to  apply  to  the  tailless 
Quadrumana.. 
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Ceylon;  and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory, 
and  peacocks  are  identical  with  the  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Krapf  {Trail,  in  E.  Africa,  p.  518),  be- 
lieving Ophir  to  be  on  the  E.  African  coast,  thinks 
Solomon  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa 
( Cohbus). 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
are  signified  by  the  term  Satyrs,  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satyk.]  The 
English  versions  of  1550  and  1574  [Bishops'  Bible] 
read  (Is.  xiii.  21),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "satyrs  shall 
dance  there,"  —  "  apes  shall  daunce  there."  The 
ancients  were  no  doubt  acquainted  with  many  kinds 
of  Quadrumana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  Plin.  vhi.  c.  19,  xi.  44;  iElian.  Nat.  An.  xvii. 
25,  39;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  827;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii. 
398);  cf.  Mart,  Epig.  iv.  12:  — 

"  Si  mini  cauda  foret  cercopithecus  ero." 

W.  H. 

APHARSATHCHITES,  APHAR'SI- 
TES,    APHAR'SACHITES  (K^D"]?**, 

S'p'ICSl,  H^3D"I?S  :  'Acpapa-adaxatoi,  'Acpap- 
aaioi,  'Acpaptraxo^oi ;  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  iv.,  4>ape<r- 
0axaioj,  Acppaffaiot;  Ezr.  v.,  AtpapcraK'-]  Apnar- 
sathachai,  lArphascei,]  Arphasacluci,  [Aphar- 
sachcei] ),  the  names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from 
which  had  settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian 
leader  Asnappar  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6,  [vi.  6] ).  The  first 
and  last  are  regarded  as  the  same.  Whence  these 
tribes  came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture :  the 

initial  S  is  regarded  as  prosthetic:  if  this  be  re- 
jected, the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  two  names 
bears  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one,  it  must 
be  allowed)  to  Paraetacae,  or  Paraetaceni,  significant 
of  mountaineers,  applied  principally  to  a  tribe  liv- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia;  while  the 
second  has  been  referred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by 
Gesenius  to  the  Persaa,  to  which  it  certainly  bears 
a  much  greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
form  of  the  latter   name   found   in  Dan.   vi.  28 

(S^D*^2).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of 
the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some 
doubt  upon  Gesenius's  conjecture;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  local  name  of  the  tribe  may  have 
undergone  alteration,  while  the  official  and  general 
name  was  correctly  given.  W.  L.  B. 

A'PHEK  (P5^>  fr°m  a  ro°t  signifying  te- 
nacity or  firmness,  Ges. ;  'A<pfK  '■  [Aphec] ),  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  [Rom.  '04>€/c;  Vat.  om.]  A  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  king  of  which  was  killed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As  this  is  named  with 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Aphekah 
of  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  [In  Josh,  xiii.,  Vat.  Tacptn;  Aid.  Alex.  'A(p- 
(Kd;  Comp.  'A<peKK<L:  Apheca.]  A  city,  appar- 
ently in  the  extreme  north  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ejected  (Judg. 

i.  31;  though  here  it  is  Aphik,  |T£N).  This  is 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii. 
4),  on  the  extreme  north  "  border  of  the  Amorites," 


•o  Ppp  appears  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  allied 
*e  the  Sanskrit  and  Malabar  kapi,  which  perhaps  = 
swift,  nimble,  whence  the  German  afft  and  the  Eng- 
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and  apparently  beyond  Sidon,  and  which  is  identi- 
fied by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  140  a)  with  the  Aphaca  of 
classical  times,  famous  for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and 
now  Af/ca  (Rob.  iii.  606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  Afka, 
however,  lies  beyond  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north-western  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  conse- 
quently much  further  up  than  the  other  towns  of 
Asher  which  have  been  identified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known 
limits  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places 
named  as  in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek 
may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  rep- 
utation at  a  very  early  date,  sufficient  hi  the  days 
of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with 
the  other  northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  ,"?DSn),  a  place  at  which 
the  Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched 
in  Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the 
sons  of  Eh  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.  W.  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem.  • 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
Philistines,  before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous 
than  that  just  named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver. 
11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily 
near  Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the 
Philistine  district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  preceding;  and  if  so,  the 
Philistines  were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present 
road  along  the  "backbone"  of  the  country. 

5.  [In  1  K.  'A<peK<i.]  A  city  on  the  military 
road  from  Syria  to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was 
walled  (30),  and  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for 
engagements  with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the 

article).  The  use  of  the  word  "ll^^il  (A.  V. 
"  the  plain  ")  in  1  K.  xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of 
A.  to  have  been  in  the  level  down-country  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Mishok]  ;  and  there,  accordingly,  it 
is  now  found  in  Fik,  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik, 
6  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  road 
between  Damascus,  Nabulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still 
passing  (Kiepert's  map,  1857),  with  all  the  perma- 
nence of  the  East,  through  the  village,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  inns  that  it  contains 
(Burckh.  p.  280).  By  Josephus  (viii.  14,  §  4)  the 
name  is  given  as  'A(/>e/ca.  Eusebius  (Onom. 
A(£>€kc0  says  that  in  his  time  there  was,  beyond 
Jordan,  a  Kcipr]  fuydx-n  (Jer.  castellum  grande) 
called  Apheca  by  (irepl)  Hippes  (Jer.  Hippus);  but 
he  apparently  confounds  it  with  1.  Hippos  was 
one  of  the  towns  which  formed  the  Decapolis. 
Fik,  or  Feik,  has  been  visited  by  Burckhardt,  Seet- 
zen,  and  others  (Ritter,  Pal.  pp.  348-353),  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  places  bearing  this  name  that 
has  been  identified  with  certainty.  G. 

APHEK  AH  (H^:  QaKovd;  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.  'A<paKa-]  Apheca),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  same  as 
Aphek  1. 

APHER'EMA  ('A<palpefj.a\  [Alex.  AQept- 
jua;]  ' 'A<pepei/jid,  Jos.),  one  of  the  three  "govern- 
ments" (v6/xous)  added  to  Judaea  from  Samaria 
(and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter,  and  con- 
firmed by  Nicanor  (1  Mace.  xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §  9,  and  Reland,  p.  178).     The  word  is 


lish  ape,  the  initial  aspirate  being  dropped.  Gesenius 
illustrates  this  derivation  by  comparing  the  Latin 
amare  from  Sanskr.  km. 


APHERRA 

omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  Ephraim  (Ophrah,  Taiyibeh). 

APHER'RA  CA(peppd-  Euro),  one  of  the 
[sons  of  the]  "  servants  of  Solomon  "  [who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel]  (1  Esdr.  v.  34).  [His  name  is 
not  found  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
niiah.] 

APHI'AH  GTS*?  [refreshed]  :  'A4><='/c  ; 
[Alex.  A<pix'-i  Aphia),  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PHIK  (p^SM.:  [Not;  Vat.  Nae<;  Alex. 
Na<pe/<;  Aid.  Comp.  'A^>e'/c:]  Aphec),  a  city  of 
Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven 
out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Probably  the  same  place  as 
Aphek  2. 

APHRAH,  the  house  of  (<T?S»b  rp2) 
[the  fawn],  a  place  mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and 
supposed  by  some  (Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with 
Ophrah.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  towns  named  in  the  context  are  in  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  Judah,  while  Ophrah  would 
appear  to  lie  E.  of  Bethel  [Ophrah].  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  4£  oXkov  ko.t&  yeKoora  [Vulg. 
in  domo pulveris].  G. 

*  According  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  com- 
pound names  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  might 
have  written  Beth  Leaphrah  for  Aphrah.  The  u 
here  is  sign  of  the  genitive.  If  the  name  be  the 
same  as  Ophrah  (it  may  be  different  as  there  is 
some  evidence  of  an  Aphrah  near  Jerusalem)  it  is 

written  nH237  in  Mic.  i.  10,  instead  of  rnSJV, 

so  as  more  readily  to  suggest  "123?,  ashes,  in  con- 
formity with  the  expression  which  follows :  "  In 
Ashe"  (as  we  should  say  in  English)  "roll  thyself  in 
ashes."     See  Pusey's  Minor  Prophets,  iii.  300. 

APH'SES  CfSEin  [the dispersion]:  'A^ffrf, 
[Aid.  Alex.  'A^eero-TJO  Aphses),  chief  of  the  18th 
of  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

APOCALYPSE.     [Revelation.] 

APOCRYPHA  (Bij8\fa  'Amficpi/^a).  The 
collection  of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given 
is  that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Esdras. 

II.  2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 
TV.   Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Soft  of  Sirach, 
or  Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. 

Xn.    The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

Xni.    1  Maccabees. 

XIV.    2  Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distinct  articles.  Their  relation  to  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under 
Canon     Id  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
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consider:  —  I.  The  meaning  and  history  of  the 
word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 
I.  The  primary  meaning  of  ait6Kpv<pos.  "  hidden, 
secret"  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  17;  Col.  ii.  3),  seems,  towards  the  close  of  the 
2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  sig- 
nification "  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  latter.  Tertullian  (de  Anim.  c.  2) 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  19,  69,  iii. 
4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
Stromata,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the-- transition  stage  of  the  word.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  fii/3\ovs  airoKpixpovs  of  Zoroaster. 
In  Athanasius  (Pp.  Fest.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Synop- 
sis Sac.  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686), 
Augustine  (c.  Faust,  xi.  2,  de  Civ.  Dti,  xv.  23), 
Jerome  (Ep.  ad  I/etam,  and  Prol.  Gal.)  the  word 
is  used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  of  that  period, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  how  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense ;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  (Synops.  S.  Script.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  a.-KOKpv<prjs  fiaKKov  3)  avayvur 
(Tews  &£ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit:  "  Apocryphoe  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus  "  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  1.  a).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt  in 
aliqua  auctoritate  secreta  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  prsesumtione  prolati  sunt "  (c.  Faust.  1.  c). 
Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  1539,  Pref.  to 
Apocr.),  "because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  not 
openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret 
and  apart;  "  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Epiphanius  (de 
Mens,  ac  Pond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  otto  ttjj  KpvTrrrjs  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served;  (3)  that  the  word  a.Tr6Kpv<pa  answers  to 

the  Heb.   0^32,  libri  absconditi,  by  which  the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues;  (4)  that 
it  originates  in  the  Kpxnrra  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that-(l)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact;  that  (2), 
as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
air6Kpv(pa  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  far  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.      Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  "  se- 
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creta  auctoritas  "  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  ascribes  merely  an  "occulta  origo." 
All  these  facts  harmonize  with  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  origi- 
nated in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects 
that  participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a 
secret  esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books  which 
were  made  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  3 
to  the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of 
our  own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feel- 
ing and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47) 
leads  him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70 
last  are  to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
among  the  people."  Assuming  the  var.  lect.  of 
94  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the 
true  reading,  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
secret  books,  in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  under- 
standing, the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream 
of  knowledge,  '  were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than 
the  twenty-four  books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish 
canon,  which  were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike."  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these 
secret  books  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribed  to 
the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that 
had  become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a 
mysterious  wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apoc- 
rypha bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah, 
Ezra.  Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious 
documents  took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list 
given  by  Athanasius  "  (Synops.  S.  Script.)  shows  at 
once  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  litera- 
ture which  was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at 
once  secret  and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Chinch,  and  who  looked  to  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  secret  book  [libri  secretiores,  Orig.  Comm.  in 
Matt.  ed.  Lamm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  question 
affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  recognized 
by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  but  were  not  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  C.vxox  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
game  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  (/.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  "  divine 
Scripture,"  "  prophecy."     They  are  very  far  from 
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applying  the  term  air6icpv<pos  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  only  so  far 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Synops.  S.  Script.  1.  c.) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  ov  Kavovifyptva, 
avTiXeydfieva,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for 
the  ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustiue,  in  like 
manner,  applies  the  word  "  Apocrypha  "  only  to 
the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were  in 
circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspic- 
uous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application 
of  the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
(Catech.  iv.  33)  gives  the  canonical  fist  of  the 
22  books  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
introduction  of  all  "  apocryphal "  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Laeta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "  omnia 
apocrypha."  The  Prologus  Gahatus  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honor  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  fables  " 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrypha  "  of  Tertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  background,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Script- 
ure, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according 
to  the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or 
that  writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastic  History  of 
the  Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  "apocry- 
phal" but  "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Bufinus  (Expos,  in  Symb.  Ajwst.  p.  26), 
who  practically  recognized  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Jerome,  though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honor: 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  majoribus 
appellati  sunt  "  ....  "  quae  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandam.  Catena  vero  scripturas  apocryphas 
nominarunt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt:  "  and 
this  offered  a  meszo  termine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favor.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 


a  The  books  enumerated  by  Athanasius,  besides 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  books, 
as  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  included 
others  which  have  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the  Patri- 


archs, of  Zechariah  the  fother  of  the  Baptist,  the 
Prayer  of  Joseph,  the  Testament  (Sia6riKri)  and  As- 
sumption of  Moses,  Abraham,  Eldad  and  Modad,  and 
Elijah. 
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decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  closed  the  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
thev  had  hitherto  enjoyed  —  extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  go  a~  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubt- 
ful or  deutero-canonical  books,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh,  the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  Sets.  IV.  de  Can.  Script.).  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate published  by  authority  contained  the  books 
which  the  Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those  which  had 
never  been  questioned,  while  the  three  which  had 
been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type 
and  stood  after  the  New  Testament.  The  Reform- 
ers of  Germany  and  England  on  the  other  hand, 
influenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the_  study  of 
Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaction  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its 
legitimate  residts.  The  principle  which  had  been 
asserted  by  Carls tadt  dogmatically  in  his  ••  De  Ca- 
nonicis  Scripturis  libellus  "  (1520)  was  acted  on  by 
Luther.  He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those 
in  question  with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Je- 
rome, judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit 
as  a  -pleasant  comedy"  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh  as  a  ••  good  model  for  penitents,"'  and  rejecting 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  as  containing  worthless 
fables.  The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful 
books  in  a  separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Stras- 
bourg edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther's 
complete  edition  of  the  German  Bible  accordingly 
(1534)  the  books  (Judith.  Wisdom,  Tobias.  Sirach. 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh )  were  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  "Apocrvpha.  *'.  e.  Books 
which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture, 
yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  Wicliffe  showed  him- 
self in  this  as  in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation,  and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to 
all  but  the  ■•  Uctnty-Jive  "  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  was 
formally  asserted  in  the  sixth  Article.  The  dis- 
puted books  were  collected  and  described  in  the 
game  way  in  the  printed  English  Bible  of  1539 
(Cranmer's),  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  fluc- 
tuation as  to  the  application  of  the  word.  The 
books  to  which  the  term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular 
speech  not  merely  apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrvpha. 
II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were 
then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away 
and  the  age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as 
may  be  the  dates  .of  individual  books,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  thrown  further  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  3d  century  b.  c.  The  latest,  the  2d 
Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  30  b. 
C,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28  being  a  subsequent  interpolation. 
The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  differ- 
ent phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine 
and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were 
called  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  Egypt  and 
by  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  present 
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themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  In  the  midst  of  the 
diversities  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  books  written  by  different  authors,  in  different 
countries,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  it 
is  possible  to  discern  some  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  these  may  be 
noticed  in  the  following  order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  aKpi^s 
Stadoxh  °f  prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  (ibid.  iv.  46, 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  Language  of  the  older 
prophets,  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jer- 
emy, or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at  - 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufferings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2. )  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  Lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn :  but  with  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fic- 
titious speeches  become  almost  indispensable  addi- 
tions to  the  narrative  of  a  historian,  and  the  story 
of  a  martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later 
Acta  Martyrum  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer 
declaims  in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors. 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.,  3-22:  2  Mace.  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  ••  songs  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  exxxvii.). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honor  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story  telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterward;  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
1  enough.  The  period  of  the  Captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it.  offered  a  wide  and  attrac- 
tive field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive 
of  such  stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
|  mingling  itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which 
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the  Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  a? 
in  Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  pop- 
ularity from  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular 
variations  in  the  text  of  the  former  bo<  k  indicate 
at  once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  tie  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  narrative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  enemies  of 
Israel,  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  were  con- 
tending, stirring  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Is- 
raels, vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this  form 
of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all  times,  and 
was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later  and  feebler 
period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  honesty 
and  discernment  when  such  writings  are  passed  off 
and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
•was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorporated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mace. 
i.  ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed  —  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  rumors  which  followed 
on  our  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremias 
or  one  of  the  prophets  "  had  appeared  again  (Matt. 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
riv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognize  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supernaturally  inspired  mem- 
ory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that  tra- 
dition, had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are  exag- 
gerations of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him  and  by 
"  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue "  in  the  work 
of  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi.-xix. 
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indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legend- 
ary history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  ap- 
peared with  many  different  embellishments.  The 
form  in  which  that  life  appears  in  Josephus,  the 
facts  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes 
and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  between 
Michael  and  the  Devil  (Jude  9),  to  the  "rock  that 
followed  "  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off  supposi- 
titious books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names. 
The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Daniel,  the 
letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character.  It  is 
difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  instance 
the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books  were 
guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may  have  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  by  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as  such,  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  person- 
ation. The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  diminish 
our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any  more 
than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Eeclesiastes 
were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  internal  or 
other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of  writing 
books  under  fictitious  names,  is,  as  the  later  Jewish 
history  shows,  a  very  dangerous  one.  The  practice 
becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work  creates  a 
new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  apocryphal  liter- 
ature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthfulness 
on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

(6. )  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  real- 
ity failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mace,  opens,  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  20, 
21)  writes  to  Onias  that  "the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mace.  ix.  and  xi., 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as 
their  contents  go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which 
such  documents  are  inserted  as  embellishments  and 
make-weights  throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree on  all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterize  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10) ;  two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace.  i.  15-17,  k.  5-29);  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
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these  books  embrace,  we  find  (a.)  The  influences 
of  the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
shown  partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
narrative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Baruch  and  Wisdom,  (b.)  The  grow- 
ing hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is 
shown  by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  1.  25,  26).  (c.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit 
illustrates  the  prominence  then  and  afterwards  as- 
signed to  almsgiving  among  the  duties  of  a  holy 
life  (Tob.  iv.  7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of 
the  three  elements  of  such  a  life  —  prayer,  fasting, 
alms  —  in  xii.  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  purified  from  the  errors  that  had  been 
connected  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  vi.  1-18).  (d.)  The  same  book  indicates 
also  the  growing  belief  in  the  individual  guardian- 
ship of  angels  and  the  germs  of  a  grotesque  de- 
monology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more  mysterious 
phenomena  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  like  the 
cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels,  but 
associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists,  (e.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  Philo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  im- 
age of  his  goodness"  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal 
teacher  of  all  "  holy  souls  "  in  '•  all  ages  "  (vii.  27), 
as  guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that 
divine  Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  Apollos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
book,  as  of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is 
the  writer's  apprehension  of  God's  kingdom  and 
the  blessings  connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so, 
as  independent  of  men's  conceptions  of  time. 
Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  contain  the  strong  protest  of  a 
righteous  man  against  the  materialism  which  then 
in  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfishness,  as  afterwards 
in  the  developed  system  of  the  Sadducees,  was  cor- 
rupting the  old  faith  of  Israel.  Against  this  he 
asserts  that  the  "-souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God"  (iii.  1);  that  the  blessings  which 
the  popular  belief  connected  with  length  of  days 
were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  years, 
seeing  that  "  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age."  (/.)  In  regard 
to  another  truth  also,  this  book  was  in  advance  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In 
the  midst  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatry, 
there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  God's  universal 
love  (xi.  23-26),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  is 
but  the  instrument  of  His  righteousness  (xii.  16), 
of  the  difference  between  those  who  are  the  "  less 
to  be  blamed"  as  "seeking  God  and  desirous  to 
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find  Him"  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of  a  darker 
and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Luth- 
eran or  Reformed  communities  abroad,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books. 
Those  disputes  raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
What  has  been  aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Bib- 
lical student  with  data  which  will  prepare  him  to 
judge  fairly  and  impartially.  E.  H.  P. 

*  On  the  Apocrypha  in  general  see  Rainolds, 
John,  Censura  Librovum  V.  T.  adv.  Pontifcios, 
2  vol.  Oppenh.  1611,  4to,  learned,  but  prolix  and 
discursive ;  Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  die  apokr.  Schriflen 
des  A.  T.,  Leipz.  1795;  the  Einleitungen  of  Ber- 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  Scholz  (Cath.),  and  Keil;  Welte 
(Cath.),  Einl.  in  d.  deuterokanon.  Biicher  des  A. 
T,  Freib.  1844  (Bd.  iv.  of  Herbst's  Einl.);  Pal- 
frey, Led.  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  Bost.  1838- 
52,  vol.  iv. ;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test., 
Lond.  1863,  iii.  346-467 ;  and  Volkmar,  Handb.  d. 
Einl.  in  did  Apokryphen,  Theil  i.  Abth.  i.  Judith, 
1860 ;  Abth.  ii.  Das  vierte  Bach  Esra,  1863.  See 
also  on  the  separate  books  the  valuable  articles  of 
Ginsburg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl. 
Literature. 

The  relation  of  the  Apoc.  Books  to  the  Canon, 
and  their  title  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  Bible, 
have  been  warmly  discussed  of  late  in  Germany. 
On  what  has  been  called  the  Purist  side,  see  es- 
pecially Keerl,  Die  Apokryphen  des  A.  T.,  1852,  a 
prize  essay,  and  Die  Apokryphenfrage  aufs  New 
beleuchtet,  1855.  See  also  Stowe,  C.  E.,  The  Apoc. 
Books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Reasons  for  their  Ex- 
clusion from  the  Canon,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
April,  1854,  xi.  278-305,  and  Home's  Introd.  10th 
ed.  1856,  i.  469-511.  On  the  other  side,  see  Stier, 
Die  Apokryphen,  1853;  Letztes  Wort  iiber  die 
Ajjokryphen,  1855,  and  especially  Bleek,  Ueber  die 
Stellung  der  Apoc.  des  A.  T.  iia  christl.  Kanon, 
in  the  Thtol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  267-354. 

The  most  recent  separate  ed.  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  is  by  H.  A. 
Apel,  Libri  V.  T.  Apoc.  Grace,  Lips.  1837.  This 
includes  3d  and  4th  Maccabees,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Wahl's  excellent  Clavis  Librorum  V.  T.  Apoc. 
philologica,  Lips.  1853. 

By  far  the  most  important  exegetical  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Apocrypha  is  the  Kurzgefassles  exeget. 
Handb.  zu  den  Apokr.  des  A.  T.  by  0.  F.  Fritzsche 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  6  Lieferungen,  Leipz.  1851- 
60,  which  also  contains  full  critical  introductions  to 
the  several  books.  The  German  translation  and 
notes  of  Hezel,  2  Theile,  1800-02,  are  not  highly 
esteemed.  There  is  a  more  recent  German  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  M.  Gutmann, 
Die  Ajx>kryphen  des  A.  T.,  u.  s.  w.  Altona,  1841. 
The  principal  commentary  in  English  is  by  Richard 
Arnald,  Lond.  1744-52,  fol.,  2d  ed.  1760,  new  ed. 
by  Pitman,  Lond.  1822,  4to.  It  was  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Patrick  and  Lowth's  Comm.  on 
the  Old  Test.,  which  it  usually  accompanies,  as  in 
the  Philadelphia  ed.  of  1846.  There  is  a  separate 
ed.  of  the  common  English  version  by  Charles 
Wilson,  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Crit. 
and  Hist.  Obsei-vations  prefixed,  Edin.  1801.  A 
good  English  translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  with 
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suitable  introductions  and  notes,  is  a  desideratum. 
The  annotations  of  Grotius,  Drusius,  and  others  of 
the  older  commentators  will  be  found  in  the  L'ritici 
Sacri,  vol.  v.  Calmet  has  also  illustrated  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Books  in  his  great  Commentaire  litteral. 

On  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Apocrypha, 
see  Bretschneider,  Syst.  Darstelhing  d.  Dogmaiik 
u.  Moral  d.  apocr.  Schriften  des  A.  T.  Theil  i. 
Dogmatik,  Leipz.  1805;  Cramer,  Syst.  Darstellung 
d.  Moral  d.  Apokr.  des  A.  T.,  Leipz.  1815;  De 
Wette,  Bibl.  Dogmatik ;  Von  Colin,  Bibl.  Theoh- 
gie,  Bd.  i. ;  Nicolas,  M.,  Doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs 
pendant  les  deux  siecles  anterieurs  a  Vere  chnti- 
enne,  Paris,  1860.  See  also  Frisch,  Vergleichung 
zwischen  den  Ideen,  welch*  in  den  Apokr.  des  A.  T. 
und  d.  Schriften  des  N.  T.  iiber  Unsterblkhkeit, 
Auferstehung,  Gericht  u.  Vergeltung  hei-rschen,  in 
Eichhorn's  Altgem.  Bibl.  1792,  iv.  653-718,  and 
Bottcher,  De  Inferis,  Dresd.  1846,  pp.  248-263. 

Hencke  (1711),  Jenichen  (1786),  Kuinoel  (1794), 
and  Beckhaus  (1808),  have  collected  illustrations 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Apocry- 
pha. A. 

APOLLO'NIA  CATToWcuvla:  [Apollonia]),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis 
to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman 
miles  from  Amphipolis  and  37  Roman  miles  from 
Thessalonica.  This  city  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  Apollonia  in  Illyria. 

*The  distances  in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini 
Augusli  (ed.  Parth.  et  Pind.)  are:  "  From  Philippi 
to  Amphipolis  32  miles ;  from  Amphipolis  to  Apol- 
lonia 32  miles;  from  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica  36 
miles."  Luke's  record  of  Paul's  journey  through 
these  places  (Acts  xvii.  1)  almost  reminds  us  of  a 
leaf  from  a  traveller's  note-book.  Paul  spent  a 
night  probably  at  Apollonia  as  well  as  at  Amphip- 
olis; for  he  was  hastening  to  Thessalonica,  and 
could  make  the  journey  between  the  places  in  a 
single  day.  Pliny  mentions  Apollonia  (Hist.  Nat. 
iv.  10):  "regio  Mygdoniae  subjacens,  in  qua  re- 
cedentes  a  mari  Apollonia,  Arethusa."  At  the 
present  day  the  site  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  There  is  known  to  be  a  little  village, 
Pollona,  with  ruins,  just  south  of  Lake  Bechik 
(B6\fir),  iEsch.  Pers.  490)  which'  possibly  perpet- 
uates the  ancient  name.  Both  Cousiuery  (  Voyage 
dans  la  Macedoine,  p.  115)  and  Leake  (Northern 
Greece,  i.  368)  saw  the  village  at  a  distance,  and 
incline  to  place  Apollonia  there.  Tafel  would  place 
it  further  to  the  northwest  (see  his  De  Via  Mil- 
itari  Romanorum  Egnilia),  at  Klisali,  a  post- 
station  7  hours  from  Saloniki,  on  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople (Murray's  Handbook  of  Greece,  p.  432). 
The  position  may  be  correct  enough  in  either  case, 
as  there  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  line  of 
the  Egnatian  Way  in  parts  of  its  course.  See  Am- 
phipolis. H. 

APOLLO'NIUS  CAwoWwvios  ■  [Apollo- 
nius]), the  son  of  Thrasa?us  governor  of  Ccele- 
Syria  and  Phcenice,  under  Seleucus  IV.  Philo- 
Pator,  b.  c.  187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews 
(2  Mace.  iv.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Simon  the  commander  (<rrpaTiry6s)  of 
the  temple,  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Mace.  iii.  5  ff.).  The  writer  of  the  Declamation 
on  the  Maccabees,  printed  among  the  works  of  Jo- 
sephus,   relates   of   Apollonius    the  circumstances 
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which  are  commonly  referred  to  his  emissary  Heli- 
odorus  (De  Mace.  4;  cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  ff). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  governor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  5 ;  7,  §  1),  who  led 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maceaha?us,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  b.  c.  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue 
of  Judrea  (&p^ojv  <popo\oyias,  1  Mace.  i.  29 ;  cf. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  there  (b.  c.  168)  (1 
Mace.  i.  30  ff). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b.  c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate  Ptol- 
emaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mace, 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennseus  (&  rov  Tevyalov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  des  edlen  Apoll. 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  b.  c.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daiax  (Ados,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  Daha?  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sogdiana), 
a  governor  of  Coele-Syria  (rov  ovra  iir\  k.  2.  1 
Mace.  x.  69)  imder  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced 
the  cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nieator,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace. 
I-  c.  Kar€o~Trjo-e,  Vulg.  constituit  ducem).  K  he 
were  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybius 
mentions  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Deme- 
trius I.  (probably  a  son  of  (3)  Svo7v  virapx&VTOiv 
a.8e\<po?i>,  MeKedypov  /col  M  e  v  €  ad  4  a>  s,  Polyb. 
xxxi.  21,  §  2),  his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible. 
Apollonius  raised  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jona- 
than, the  ally  of  Alexander,  but  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  him  (b.  c.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x. 
70  ff).  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3  f.)  represents 
Apollonius  as  the  general  of  Alexander  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
found  advocates  (Wernsdorf,  de  fide  libr.  Mace.  p. 
135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears  to  be  untenable  on 
internal  grounds.     Cf.  Grimm,  1  Mace.  x.  69. 

B.  F.  W. 

APOLLOPH'ANES  (' AiroXXoty oVtjs  :  Apoh 
lophanes),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabseus 
(2  Mace.  x.  37). 

APOL'LOS  ('AiroWds,  i-  e.  ' Air oKKdivws 
[belonging  to  Apollo],  as  the  Codex  Bezas  actually 
gives  it,  or  perhaps  '  Airo\\6Soipos  [gift  of  Apollo]), 
a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent  (\6yios,  which 
may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures: one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  a.  d.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  "When 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
probably  at  Ephesus  in  a.  d.  57.  We  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  desired 
to  "  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on  their 
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w»y  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
them."  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea  (Menolog. 
tinea  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  never  be  ascertained ;  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  teen  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  difference 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  ao<pia 
against  which  the  apostle  so  often  warns  the  Cor- 
inthians, was  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difference  enough  in  the  out- 
ward character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract 
the  lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to 
Apollos,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  disparagement 
of  St.  Paul. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
denning  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12;  and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  variously  characterized.  See 
Neander,  Pfcanz.  u.  Leitung,  p.  378  ff.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  52G,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2d  ed.; 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Diss,  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostol.,  Altorf,  1718;  Hopf,  Comm.  de  Apollone 
pseudo-doctore,  Hag.  1782 ;  and  especially  to  Hey- 
mann,  in  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien,  ii.  213 
ff.  H.  A. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Luther,  that  Apollos  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  fa- 
vored by  many  eminent  scholars,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Osiander,  Beausobre,  Le  Clerc,  Heu- 
mann,  Ziegler,  Semler,  Dindorf,  Bertholdt,  Schott, 
Bleek.  Norton,  Feilmoser  (Cath.),  Credner,  Lutter- 
beck  (Cath.),  De  Wette  (without  confidence),  Tho- 
luck,  Keuss,  Bunsen,  Liinemann,  and  Afford.  See 
Bleek,  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  i.  423-430 ;  Norton  in 
the  Cltristi'in  Examiner  for  July  1829,  vi.  338- 
343;  and  Alford's  Prolegomena  to  the  Epistle,  ch. 
i.  sect.  i.  §§  180-191.  [Hebrews,  Epistle  to 
the.]  A. 

APOLL'YON  0A7ro\AiW:  Apollyon),  or,  as 
if  is  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev. 
ix.  11,  "a  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  Abaddon,  "  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit."  The  Vulgate  adds,  "  Latine  habens 
nomen  Exterminans."  The  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstract,  and  signifies  "destruction,"  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22 ;  Prov.  xv. 
11;  and  other  passages.  The  angel  Apollyon  is 
further  described  as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which 
rose  froni  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two 
regions  into  which  they  divided  the  under  world. 
But  that  in  Rev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and 
not  the  abyss,  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the 
destroyer  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10 ;  and  the  ex- 
planation, quoted  by  Uengel,  that  the  name  is  given 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locusts 
would  be  destructive  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is 
far-fetched  and   unnecessary..    The  etymology  of 
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a  *  For  a  good  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  a  disser- 
tation on   the  "  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apostle,"   by 


Asmodeus,  the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish 
mythology,  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with 
Apollyon,  in  his  character  as  "  the  destroyer,"  or 
the  destroying  angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22,  25. 
[Asmodeus.]  W.  A.  W. 

APOSTLE  (airoVroAos,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  word  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
Apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article." 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
redemption ;  and  we  gather,  from  his  own  words  in 
John  xiv.  28,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  especial 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  ■  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary  ' 
measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated;  some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  in  the 
flesh;  some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before;  but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervor  of  personal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v.  37; 
Matt.  xvii.  1  ff,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry,  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt,  x.;  Luke  ix.).  This  their  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to  the  Apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 

Prof.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Galatiaiu,  pp. 
89-97.  H. 
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The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  call- 
ing (Matt.  x.  17),  but  were  not  intrusted  with  any 
esoteric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonder- 
ful works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people  (Matt.  v.  1  fF.,  xxiii.  1  ff.;  Luke  iv.  13  S.) 
or  those  which  He  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt. 
six.  13  ff. ;  Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his 
own  sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt. 
xiii.  10  ft".,  xv.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff;  Luke  viii.  9  ff, 
xii.  41,  xvii.  5;  John  ix.  2  ft*.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13 ;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  success 
(Matt.  xvii.  10).  They  recognized  their  Master  as 
the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16;  Luke  ix.  20), 
and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power  (Luke 
ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 
xv.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f. ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12).  They  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark 
viii.  14  ft*. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at  the 
removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  they  were  yet 
weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  xvi. 
12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully  pre- 
paring and  instructing  them.  And  when  that  hap- 
•  pened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
—  his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, —  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56,  &c).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when 
this  fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oc- 
cupations (John  xxi.  3  ff),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Eeast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  ff);  and 
from  that  time  the  Ajjostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  ff ).  Even  the  persecu- 
tion which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judsea,  does 
not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5  ff  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
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in  Acts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  x.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  cooperation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.  As  regards  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  preeminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its 
first  holders  —  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being 
impossible.  The  (TrtffKoiros  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
X.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Gesch.  der 
PJianzung  und  Leitmg  der  christlichen  Kirche 
'In rth  die  Apostel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  Apost.,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1G77.  H.  A. 

*  The  older  works  of  Benson,  Hist,  of  the  First 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  2d  ed.,  3  vol., 
Lond.  1756,  4to,  and  Lardner,  Hist,  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  EvangeUttt,  deserve  mention  here.  See 
aLso  Stanley,  Se7-mons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic 
Age,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1852,  Renan,  Les  Aputres, 
Paris,  1866,  and  the  literature  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A. 

♦APOTHECARIES  occurs  in  Neh.  iii.  8 
(A.  V.)  for  D*,nfv'n,  supposed  to  mean  "perfum 
ers "  or  "  makers  of  ointments "  (in  the  Sept. 
strangely  "Pw^ei/u,  as  a  proper  name).     In  this 
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craft  belonged  (]2)  Hananiah,  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  8),  where  the 
A.  Y.,  with  a  misapprehension  of  the  idiom,  ren- 
ders "a  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries."         H. 

APPA'IM  (D^SIS  [the  nostrils]:  'Air<paiu; 
[Vat.  E<ppai/j.;]  Alex.  Acptpaip:  Apphaim).  Son 
of  Nadab,  and  descended  from  Jerahmeel,  the 
founder  of  an  important  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31).  The  Succession  fell  to  him, 
as  his  elder  brother  died  without  issue. 

W.  A.  W. 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14,  ava.Trtfj.iTirciia'av,  sc.  ol  Sikckt- 
rai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according 
to  the  above  language,  the  appellants:  but  these 
words,  taken  in  connection  with  a  former  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  («?  tis  •  •  •  riva  alriav  irpcxpe- 
poi)  may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
eral direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  reestablished  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talinudists :  from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighboring  town ;  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding 
with  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in 
the  room  Gazith  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  de 
cision  of  a  magistrate  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet 
of  Ant.  art.  Appellatio). 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  Law.  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  appeal  of  Paul  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11)  was 


a  *  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  'Amr-ia  does  not 
occur  in  Acts  xxviii.  15,  or  elsewhere  In  the  N.  T.  In 
the  passage  referred  to  by  Alford  we  have  'Att-jtiov  (see 
Appq  Forum).  A. 
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peculiar  as  laying  claim  not  to  the  revision  of  a 
sentence,  but  to  a  hearing  at  Rome  before  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  elsewhere.  The  point  is 
not  without  its  difficulty,  and  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice. 

Appeal  in  Roman  law  under  the  emperors  (for 
this  alone  concerns  us)  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  emperor  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  all 
other  judges,  the  provincial  magistrates,  for  in- 
stance, his  delegates.  Such  appeal  from  a  decision 
in  a  province,  when  allowed,  was  authenticated  by 
apostoli  or  literal  dimissorue,  which  contained  a 
notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  documents,  evidence, 
etc.  The  appeal  did  not  necessarily  come  before 
the  emperor  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  delegated 
the  matter  to  subordinate  persons,  as  to  consular 
men,  to  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
to  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium.  Appeal  was  al- 
lowed in  all  sorts  of  cases,  when  a  decision  valid 
in  form  had  been  given  by  the  inferior  court. 
Where  the  judgment  was  formally  invalid,  a  que- 
rela nullitaiis  was  necessary. 

The  apostle  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen,  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  procurator  of  Judaea  on  the  charge 
of  having  profaned  the  temple  and  of  having  been 
"  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world;"  and  to  these  offenses  it  was 
sought  to  attach  political  importance  (Acts  xxv. 
8).  If  he  had  consented,  a  trial  might  have  been 
held  at  Jerusalem  before  the  procurator  Festus. 
But  Paul,  fearing  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  if  such  a  trial  were  held, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  Festus,  after 
consulting  with  his  consilium  or  assessores,  allowed 
the  appeal  to  take  effect,  glad,  doubtless,  to  be  freed 
from  the  responsibility  of  either  irritating  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  by  acquitting  Paul,  or  of  pronouncing 
an  innocent  man  guilty. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  this: 
that  an  appeal  was  taken  before  any  condemnatory 
decision  had  been  made,  whereas  an  appeal  implied 
a  verdict.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  aspect  of 
Paul's  trial,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  analogous  in- 
stances. The  emperors,  however,  "  were  wont,  and 
sometimes  from  the  best  motives,  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  continuance  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing "  (Geib,  Gesch.  d.  rbm.  Crimincdprocess,  p. 
424).  And  Walter  in  his  Gesch.  d.  rbm.  Jlechts, 
ii.  347,  says  that  a  case  was  "  sometimes  sent  to 
the  emperor  by  the  proconsul  for  his  settlement  of 
it  without  a  previous  verdict,"  in  support  of  which 
he  cites  Fronto,  Epist.  ad  Mai-cum,  ii.  15,  but  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  citation.  The  emperors'  tribuni- 
cian  power  could  easily  involve  such  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  would  be  no  stranger  than  to  quash  proceed- 
ings before  a  verdict  (see  Geib,  as  above).  For 
appeal  see  the  two  writers  referred  to,  and  Rein  in 
Pauly's  ReaUEncycl.  s.  v.  Appellatio. 

T.  D.  W. 

AP'PHIA  CAir<pia,  a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
Ajipia,  written  'Air7rfa,  Acts  xxviii.  15a),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  2,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.*  H.  A. 


6  *  See,  more  fully,  on  Philem.  ver.  2,  in  Setoff's  edi- 
tion of  Lange's  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1867).  H. 
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AP'PHUS  (' Air<pots ;  [Alex.  S.a<p<povs ,  Sin. 
2<X7r</>ous :]  Apphus),  surname  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
bseus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AP'PII  FO'RUM  {'Amrlov  <p6pov,  Acts 
xxviii.  15)  was  a  very  well  known  station  (as  we 
learn  from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  and  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  10) 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
St.  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Kome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  107;  Itin.  Ilier.  p.  Oil). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mutatio.  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Treponti ;  and  in  fact 
the  43d  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  road ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.     [Three  Taverns.]  J.  S.  H. 

APPLE-TREE,  APPLE  (rtt5n,a  tap- 
puach:  jxrihov,  yur/Aea,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  5: 
malum,  mains).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii. 
3 :  "As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  5:  "I  raised  thee 
up  under  the  apple-tree :  there  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is 
named  with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  locust,  palmer- worm,  <£c.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11:  '-A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." In  Cant.  ii.  5:  "Comfort  me  with  apples, 
for  I  am  sick  of  love;  "  vii.  8,  "  The  smell  of  thy 
nose  [shall  be]  like  apples." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tappuacli.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
afford  no  clue,  as  the  terms  pJ^Kov,  malum,  have  a 
wide  signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit; 
at  any  rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  gen- 
eric;—  but  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  255)  asserts  that  the 
quince-tree  (Pynis  cydonxa)  was  very  often  called 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  malvs,  as  being, 
from  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria 
malorum  species  ")  the  mains,  or  firi\ov  Kar'  e£o- 
X'hv.  Some  therefore,  with  Celsius,  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  lappuach  denotes  the  quince ; 
and  certainly  this  opinion  has  some  plausible  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  The  fragrance  of  the  quince 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients ;  and  the 
fruit  "  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  those  images  in 
the  deeping  apartments  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  household  gods  "  (Rosenmiiller,  Botany  of  Bible, 
Bib.  Cab.  p.  314;  Voss,  On  Yiryil.  Ecky.  ii.  51). 
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The  Arabians  make  especial  allusion  to  the  restora- 
tive properties  of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  261) 
quotes  Abu'l  Fadli  in  illustration  of  Cant.  ii.  5, 
"  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love." 
"Its  scent,"  says  the  Arabic  author,  "cheers  my 
soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  restores  my  breath." 
Phylarchus  (Histor.  lib.  vi.),  Rabbi  Salomon  (in 
Cant.  ii.  3),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the 
words  odoris  prastantissimi,  bear  similar  testimony 
to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  well 
known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  of  love ;  whence  statues  of  Venus 
sometimes  represent  her  .with  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
in  her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fated  "  apple 
of  discord  "  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  pre- 
sented to  that  deity.ft 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  is 
the  fruit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citron 
( Citrus  medica)  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
lappuach  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  family  of  plants  (Aurantiaceai),  the  fruit  of 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  ( C.  limonium) 
and  the  lime  ( C.  limetta),  is  distinguished  from  the 
orange  by  its  oblong  form  and  a  protuberance  at 
the  apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Media  (Theophrast.  Plant.  Hist.  iv.  4,  §  2); 
and  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5), 
branches  of  the  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to 
be  carried  by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  offer  cit- 
rons at  this  feast;  they  must  be  "without  blemish, 
and  the  stalk  must  still  adhere  to  them"  (Script. 
Herb.  p.  109).  "The  boughs  of  goodly  trees" 
(Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are  by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
understood  to  be  those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Hierob. 
i.  251);  and  the  citron-tree  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented on  old  Samaritan  coins.  "  The  rich  color, 
fragrant  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree, 
whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are,"  Dr.  Royle  asserts, 
"  particularly  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  above."  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book, 
p.  545),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  A.  V.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  apples 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askelon)  is  especially 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchard.  .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as 
our  English  word  —  as  much  as  the  word  for  grape, 
and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  for  cit- 
ron :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fruit.  Citrons 
are  also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each, 
and  are  so  hard  and  indigestible,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree 
is  small,  slender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the 
fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too 
small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Canti- 
cles. It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much 
less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  the  choice 
trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  color,  all 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met 


°  TOSi7!,  a  v.   nrU,  spiravit,  in  allusion  to  the 
perfume  of  the  fruit. 

b  Hence  the  .act  expressed  by  the  term  /AijXo/JoAeiv 


(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  p.  180;  Theocr.  Id.  iii.  10, 
v.  88,  &c. ;  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  64)  was  a  token  of  love.  For 
numerous  testimonies  see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  265- 
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by  these  apples  of  Askelon ;  and  no  doubt,  in  an- 
cient times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation 
was  far  superior  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit 
larger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  tappiiach  therefore 
stand  for  apple,  as  our  translation  has  it." 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all  the  script- 
ural allusions.  The  tappiiach  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fragrant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sions. Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
the  last-named  requirement;  but  it  can  hardly  lie 
said  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says 
that  the  citron  is  "  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade ;  " 
but  in  Cant.  ii.  3  the  tapp&ach  appears  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would 
do  no  violence  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  this 
tree  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under 
which  to  recline,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive 
shade  it  afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit. 
The  expression  "under  the  shade"  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  "  under  its 
branches."  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
small  specimens.  The  citron-tree  is  very  variable 
as  regards  its  size.  Dr.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  on  Cant. 
ii.  3)  says  that  it  "grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  shade ;  "  and  Risso,  in  his  Histoire 
Noturdh  des  Oranges,  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect. 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tappuach  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of  the 
citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp,  though 
it  is  less  acid  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly  far  from 
sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  which  is  also  far  from  being  sweet 
to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The  orange 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Palestine; 
but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier  times 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having  been 
in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period.  As 
to  the  apple-tree  being  the  tappiiach,  most  travel- 
lers assert  that  this  fruit  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tasted  the  apples  of  Askelon.3  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tappiiach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  tappiiach, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
opinion.  As  to  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Vine 
of  Sodom. 

The  expression  "  apple  of  the  eye "  occurs  in 
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a  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  re- 
turned from  a  tour  in  Palestine,  and  remarks  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  of  this  article  —  "I  procured  a  great 
many  plants,  but  very  little  information  of  service  to 
you,  though  I  made  every  inquiry  about  the  subject 
of  your  notes.  Vou  would  hardly  believe  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  reliable  information  about  the  simplest 
subjects  ;  e.  st.  three,  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable 
English  resident  authorities,  including  a  consul  and  a 
medical  gentleman,  assured  me  that  the  finest  apples 
in  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askelon.  The  fact  ap- 
peared so  improbable  that,  though  one  authority  had 
eaten  them,  I  could  not  resist  prosecuting  the  inquiry, 
and  at  last  found  a  gentleman  who  had  property  there, 


Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  2 ;  Lam.  ii. 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above :  the  Hebrew  word  being  i$hon,b  "  little  man  " 
—  the  exact  equivalent  to  the  English  pupil,  the 
Latin  pupilla,  the  Greek  ic6p-n-  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  common  the  image  ("  pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  different  nations. 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persian,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  "  apple  of  the 
eye"  (in  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew.    W.  H. 

*  APPREHEND  (as  used  in  Phil.  iii.  12,  13, 
of  the  A.  V.)  meant  formerly  "to  take  in  the  hand, 
or  by  the  hand,"  (a  Latin  sense  of  the  word). 
Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (Holy  Living,  ii.  6)  says: 
"  There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at 
least  we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it."  Hence 
a  more  correct  rendering  now  would  be :  "  If  that  I 
may  lay  hold  (/caTaAa/3o>)  on  that  (i.  e.  the  victor's 
crown,  ver.  14)  for  which  also  I  was  laid  hold 
upon"  {Kan\-i)<pd-nv)-  "Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  laid  hold,"  &c.  The  language  is 
evidently  figurative,  derived  from  the  contests  of 
runners  in  the  stadium.     See  GAMES.  H. 

AQ'TJILA  ('A/cuAas:  Wolf,  Curce,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Grecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulus 
by  Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is 
there  described  as  Tlovriubs  t<£  yevet,  from  the 
connection  of  which  description  with  the  fact  that 
we  find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pon- 
tian  gens  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see 
Cic.  aclFam.  x.  33;  Suet.  Ctes.  78;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Aquila  and  Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius 
Aquila,  and  that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may 
have  been  merely  an  inference  from  his  name.  But 
besides  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  St.  Luke  could 
hardly  be  ignorant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the 
0.  T.  into  Greek,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth, 
he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding 
all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet.  Claud.  25  —  "  Judseos 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  ex- 
pulit:"  see  Claudius).  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought 
at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent 
or  hair-cloth  [Paul].  On  the  departure  of  the 
apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  after, 


and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me  they 
were  all  Quinces,  the  apples  being  abominable." 

*  In  like  manner  Mr.  Tristram  says  {Lantl  of  Israel, 
p.  604)  that  he  scarcely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  in  the 
Holy  Land  except  on  a  few  high  situations  in  Lebanon 
and  in  the  region  of  Damascus.  The  question  does 
not  affect  at  all  the  accuracy  of  Scripture,  but  the 

meaning  of  n^2.FI  which  the  A.  V.  renders  «  apple." 
Mr.  Tristram  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  "the  ap- 
ple "  that  is  intended,  but  is  "  the  apricot."  H. 

6  fHtt'V,  homuncitlus,  "j^'H  fP'^j  homun 
cuius  oculi,  t.  e.  pupilla,  in  qua  tanquam  in  speculo 
hominis  imagunculam  conspicimus  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.). 
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Priscilla  and  Aquila  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus 
on  his  way  to  Syria.  There  they  remained ;  and 
when  Apollos  came  to  Ephesus,  knowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  they  took  him  and  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what 
time  they  became  Christians  is  uncertain:  had 
Aquila  been  converted  before  his  first  meeting  with 
St.  Paul,  the  word  fxadnr^s  would  hardly  have 
been  omitted  (see  against  this  view  Neander,  Pfl. 
u.  Leit.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it  Herzog,  Encykl.  s.  v.). 
At  the  time  of  writing  1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife 
were  still  in  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19);  but  in  Rom. 
xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their 
house  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They 
are  there  described  as  having  endangered  their  lives 
for  that  of  the  apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at 
Ephesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
Prisca  and  not  Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Menolnff.  Grmcorum  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  beheaded ;  and  the  Martyrol. 
Rom.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  H.  A. 

*  We  must  advert  here  to  the  question  whether 
Luke  mentions  the  Nazarite  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
of  Aquila  or  the  apostle  Paul.  The  passage,  gram- 
matically viewed,  no  doubt  should  be  understood 
of  Aquila ;  and  so  much  the  more,  it  is  urged,  be- 
cause Luke  places  Priscilla' s  name  before  Aquila's 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  Kttpdfi- 
(vos  belongs  to  'Akv\o.s,  and  not  UavKos-  So 
Grotius,  Kuinoel,  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  others. 
On  the  contrary,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Hemsen,  De 
Wette,  Winer,  Wordsworth,  Lechler  (Lange's 
Bibelwerh,  p.  261),  with  others,  refer  the  vow  to 
the  apostle,  and  not  Aquila.  Uav\os  is  the  leading 
subject,  and  the  reader  connects  the  remark  spon- 
taneously with  him.  It  is  only  as  an  act  of  re- 
flection, on  perceiving  that  'AkvAos  stands  nearer, 
that  the  other  connection  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
possible  one.  The  intervening  words  (koi  ffbv 
ai)T<j>  ....  'Aicv\as)  may  separate  /ceipa/tepos 
and  TlavXos  from  each  other,  because  the  clause  is 
so  evidently  parenthetic,  and  because  4£eir\et  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  its  several  subjects  towards  itself. 
That  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  Luke's  naming 
Priscilla  before  Aquila,  is  clear  from  Rom.  xvi.  3 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  where  the  names  follow  each 
.other  in  the  same  manner.  Some  principle  of  as- 
sociation, as  possibly  that  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  Priscilla,  seems  to  have  made  it  customary  to 
speak  of  them  in  that  order.  Dr.  Howson  (Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  498)  maintains  that 
Aquila  assumed  the  vow;  but  in  his  Hulsean  Lect- 
ures (p.  16,  note)  recedes  from  that  opinion  and 
ascribes  the  act  to  Paul.  H. 

AR  (~I5)  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (UNTO  ~V2,a 
Sam.  Vers.  ntmN  :  [Num.  xxi.  15]  "Up;  [Deut. 
ii.  9,  18,  Rom.  Alex.  'Apoiftp,  Vat.  2»?*ip;  29, 
Rom.  Vat.  'Apofy>,  Alex.  Apor)\,  Cornp.  "Ap :]  Ar), 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num. 
xxi.  28).6     From  the  Onomasticon  (Moab),  and 


«  According  to  Gesenius  (Jesaia,  p.  515),  an  old, 
probably  Moabite,  form  of  the  word  H^ V,  a  "  city." 

6  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  "  as  far  as  Moab," 
reading  IV  for  "137 ;  and  so  also  LXX.  ecus  M. 

c  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  that  Areopolis  was 
believed  to  be  quasi  "Aptos  woAis,  "  the  city  of  Ares  " 
JMars).    This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  tendency  which 
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from  Jerome's  Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appears  that  in 
that  day  the  place  was  known  as  Areopolis c  and 
Rabbath-Moab,  "id  est,  grandis  Moab"  (Reland, 
p.  577;  Rob.  ii.  166,  note).rf  The  site  is  still 
called  Rabba ;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kereh 
and  the  Wady  Mojeb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each, 
the  Roman  road  passing  through  it.  The  remains 
are  not  so  important  as  might  be  imagined  (Irby, 
p.  140;  Burckh.  p.  377;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and 
map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab ; 
see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  used 

in  the  same  manner,  i""Q?!\  "  the  dwelling  of  Ar." 

In  Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  "1^ 

> 

C  are  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the 

Sam.  Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  G. 

*  Ritter's  view  (referred  to  in  the  note cl)  that  Ai 
was  not  the  present  Rabba,  but  was  situated  near 
Aroer  on  the  Arnon,  is  held  also  by  Hengstenberg 
(Gesch.  Bileams,  p.  234  ft".),  Keil  (Pentateuch, 
iii.  146),  and  Kurtz  (Gesch.  des  A.  Bundes,  ii. 
448).  Among  the  reasons  on  which  they  rely  for 
this  opinion,  are  that  Ar  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  36,  comp.  xxi.  15), 
whereas  Rabba  is  3  or  4  hours  further  south  in  the 
interior  of  Moab,  and  that  Ar  was  in  the  Wady  of 
the  Arnon  (Deut.  ii.  36;  Josh.  xiii.  9)  whereas 
Rabba  is  not  in  that  valley,  but  10  miles  or  more 
distant  from  it.  Burckhardt  (Syria,  ii.  636)  found 
"  a  fine  green  pasture-land  in  which  is  a  hill  with 
important  ruins,"  near  the  confluence  of  Wady 
Lejum  and  Wady  Mdjib  (the  Arnon)  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar. 
It  is  true,  the  name  Areopolis,  which  was  the  Greek 
name  of  Ar,  was  applied  also  to  Rabba ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  done  till  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ar  by  an  earthquake  in  the  4th  century 
(Jer.  ad  Jes.  xv.  1),  and  hence  the  name  may  have 
designated  different  places  at  different  times.  It  is 
possible,  as  Ritter  argues,  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Ar,  the  capital  of  the  region,  the  name  was 
transferred  to  Rabba,  which  was  the  next  in  rank 
and  became  then  the  seat  of  the  episcopate,  which 
had  previously  been  at  Ar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
Ar  with  Rabba,  but  without  specially  noticing  the 
objections  to  that  view.  The  argument  against 
that  identification,  and  for  supposing  Ar  to  have 
been  on  the  Arnon,  is  well  stated  in  Zeller's  Bibl. 
Worth,  p.  95.  Raumer  held  at  first  a  different 
opinion,  but  changed  it  in  view  of  Hengstenberg's 
arguments  (Paldstina,  p.  271,  4te  Aufi.).  Diet- 
rich also  agrees  with  Ritter,  and  distinguishes  Ar 
from  the  present  Rabba  in  Moab  (Hebr.  u.  ChaM. 
Handw.  p.  680).  H. 

A'RA(S^S  [perh.  Ko»='HN]:  'Apd:  Ara). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  head  of  a  family  of 
Asherites  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

A'RAB    (IPS    [ambush]:    Aiptfi;    [Comp. 


is  noticed  by  Trench  (English  Past  and  Present,  pp. 
218,  220)  as  existing  in  language,  to  tamper  with  the 
derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another  example  of  it 
in  " Hierosolyma,"  quasi  iepos,  "holy." 

d  Ritter  (Syrien,  p.  1212,  13)  tries  hard  to  make 
out  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  "  city  in  the  midst  of  the 
wady  "  [Aroer]  ;  but  he  fails  to  establish  his  point. 


ARABAH 

Aid.]  Alex.  Epe/3:  Arab),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the 
mountainous  district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hebron.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52, 
and  has  not  yet  been  identified.    [Arbite.] 

AR'ABAH  (71D~}V:  "Apafa;  [Bai8dpa&a 
in  Josh,  xviii.  18;  see  also  note  a:]  campestria, 
plamti.es),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  10G6) 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
term  is  "burnt  up"  or  "waste,"  and  thence 
"sterile,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is 
employed  in  various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to 
designate  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, 
—  "a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of 
man  pass  thereby  "  (Jer.  li.  43:  see  a  striking  re-, 
mark  in  Martineau,  p.  395;  and  amongst  other 
passages,  Job  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv. 

1}-  •   •     ,  • 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 

from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases   it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 

(r"Q"^n,  ha-Arabah).  "the  Arabah,"  and  is  also 
so  mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  dis- 
trict familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
This  district  —  although  nowhere  expressly  so  de- 
fined in  the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  word  "  Arabah  "  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and 
interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Books  a  —  has  within  our 
own  times  been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken 
valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most  striking 
among  the  many  striking  natural  features  of  Pal- 
estine, and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
formation  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pression known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  i.  150,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301). 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of 
Huleh  and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to 
the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.     This  portion, 
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about  150  miles  in  length,  is  known  amongst  the 

Arabs  by  the  name  of  el-Ghor  (  <-•*■' '  )j  an  ap- 
pellation which  it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  days 
of  Abulfeda.6  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
has  been  fixed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs 
which  crosses  the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  the 
Ghor  extends;  from  their  summits,  southward  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name, 
or,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old 

name  of  Wady  el- Arabah  (jbjJlit   ^«^)' 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  "  Arabah  "  was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.     Thus  in  Deut.  i. 

1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty  —  now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested  —  to  the  northern 
portion.     In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49 ;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xi. 

2,  xii.  3 ;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Cinneroth .  (Gennesareth )  are  named  in 
close  connection  with  the  Arabah.  The  allusions 
in  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1,  xviii.  18 ;  2 
Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii. 
7,  become  at  once  intelligible  when  the  meaning  of 
the  Arabah  is  known,  however  puzzling  they  may 
have  been  to  former  commentators.0  In  Josh.  xi. 
16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  takes  its  place  with  "  the 
mountain,"  "the  lowland"  plains  of  Philistia  and 
Esdraelon,  "  the  south  "  and  "  the  plain  "  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
conquered  country. 

3.  But  further  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 

and  without  the  article  (,"TQ~)2,  Arbolh),  always 
in  connection  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and 
therefore  doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bah near  Jericho ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west, 
and  in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ; 
the  Arboth-Moab  being  always  distinguished  from 
the  Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  burnt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level  —  with  all 


a  The  early  commentators  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  that  the  Jordan 
valley  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
a  special  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them  only. 
By  Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called  the 
fie'ya  ttcSiW  ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomaslican,  states 
the  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was  Anion, 
av\uiv  (t.  e.  channel) ;  but  he  preserves  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah  by  planities, 
solitudo,  eampestria,  desertum,  by  one  or  all  of  which 
he  translates  indiscriminately  Mishor,  Bekaa,  Midbar, 
Shefela,  Jeshimon,  equally  unmindful  of  the  special 
force  attaching  to  several  of  these  words.  Even  the 
accurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this,  and  uses  his  favorite 
7)  6fiaA>j  indiscriminately.  The  Talmud,  if  we  may 
trust  the  single  reference  given  by  Keland  (p.  365), 
mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under. the  name  Bekaah, 
a  word  at  that  time  of  no  special  import.  The  Samar- 
itan Version  and  the  Targums  apparently  confound  all 
words  for  valley,  plain,  or  low  country,  under  the  one 
term  Mishor,  which  was  originally  confined  strictly  to 
the  high  smooth  downs  east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper 
level  [Mishor]. 

In  the  LXX.  we  frequently  find  the  words  'Apoj3d 


and  'ApajScofl ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favorite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See  some 
curious  examples  of  this  —  to  take  one  book  only  —  in 
2  K.  ii.  14,  <14>(J>w  ;  iii.  4,  vu>\i)&  ;  iv.  39,  apiuB  ;  v.  19 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  8e/3pa(ja  ;  vi.  8,  ikp-uivi ;  ix.  13, 
yape'p.,  &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evidence  of 
an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which  has  rendered  the 
word  by  Svo-p-aC,  naff  icnrtpav,  and  'Apa/3ia. 

b  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  el-  Ghor  is 
used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.  1059,  1060).  Thus 
each  word  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  extent, 
and  each  has  been  since  restricted  to  a  portion  only 
(see  Stanley,  App.  p.  487).  The  word  Ghor  is  inter- 
preted by  Freytag  to  m<Sm  "locus  depressior  inter 
montes." 

c  See  the  mistakes  of  Michaelis,  Marius,  and  others, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (i.  e.  tbe 
plain  of  Coele-Syria,  the  modern  el-B'ikia),  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (Keil,  pp.  205,  226). 
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the  precision  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
essential  difference  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  v.  10,  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xvii.  16;  2  K. 
xxv.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  hi.  8.) 

The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  &c.  the  curious 
term  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that 
region  —  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor  —  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word 
Jordan.  At  present  our  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of 
this  singular  valley  which  has  from  the  most  remote 
date  borne,  as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name 
of  "  Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  war.derings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  "Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  he,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  nortli 
of  the  Arabah;  and  therefore  "the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "from  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of 
the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  wadies  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  mean  tune  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.  N.  E.  by  S.  S.  W.  (Kob. 
i.  162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  Sinai, 
p.  1132;  Irby,  p.  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadies  bring  down  no  fertilizing  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  tnose  fines  and  "  circles  "  of 
verdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert's  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  va- 
ries. North  of  Petra,  that  is,  about  70  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  per- 
haps from  14  to  16  miles  across;  but  it  contracts 
gradually  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening 
to  the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
2  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162;  Martineau,  p.  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  of 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
grander  and  more  desert-like.    On  the  west  are  the 
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long  horizontal  fines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the 
Tih,  "  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation  "  (Stanley,  pp.  7,  84;  also  MS. 
Journal;  and  see  Laborde,  p.  262),  mounting  up 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  barren 
tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned 
by  the  vast  plateau  of  the  "Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings."  This  western  wall  ranges  in  height 
from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Ara- 
bah (Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
wadies  and  passes  from  the  desert  above  —  unimpor- 
tant towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and 
of  more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadies  is  the  W.  el-Jernfeh,  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  ir.  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Aka- 
bah, by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  be- 
tween the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the"  valley 
to  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tih.  It  bears 
apparently  no  other  name  than  en-Nukb,  "  the 
Pass"  (Rob.  i.  175).  The  second  —  es-SuJ'ah  — 
has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history, 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were 
repidsed  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  i.  44 ;  Num.  xiv. 
43-45).  It  is  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron, 
above  Ain  el-  Weibeh,  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau 
itself  to  a  higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the 
descriptions  of  Robinson  (ii.  178),  Lmdsay  (ii.  46), 
Stanley  (p.  85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai,  p.  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  "  At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ....  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these,  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  cliffs,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all,  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices " 
(Rob.  ii.  123,  154;  Laborde,  pp.  209,  210,  262; 
Lord  Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.  1139, 
40).  Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the 
Tih,  these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
in  many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding 
good  crops ;  abounding  in  "  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  "  and  the  "  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  "  which 
were  promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob. 
ii.  154;  Laborde,  pp.  203,  263).  In  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains  —  or  rather  the 
downs  (Stanley,  p.  87)  —  of  Sherah.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckh. 
pp.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadies  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
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in  the  sand  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  after 
they  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Laborde,  141),  are  yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "dwell  (Stanley, 
p.  87,  also  MS.  Journal;  Laborde,  p.  141;  Mart, 
p.  396)  in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom "  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  8).  The  most  important  of  these  wadies  are 
the  Wady  lth  m  (Jetoum  of  Laborde),  and  the 
Wady  Abu  Kusheibeh.  The  former  enters  the 
mountains  close  above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the 
back  of  the  range  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek 
and  Tulileh  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  road  exist  along  this  route  (La- 
borde, p.  203;  Rob.  ii.  161);  by  it  Laborde  returned 
from  Petra,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  took  their 
leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they  went  to  "  compass 
the  land  of  Edom"  (Num.  xxi.  4).  The  second, 
the  IP.  Abu  Kusheibeh,  is  the  most  direct  access 
lrom  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is  that  up  which 
Laborde"  and  Stanley  appear  to  have  gone  to  the 
city.  Besides  these  are  Wady  Tubal,  in  which  the 
traveller  from  the  south  gains  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  W.  Uhurutulel, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.'' 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliffs 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles  be- 
low the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  cliffs  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a  "  fault  "  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah  —  the  Wady 
el-Jeib  —  in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  water-course 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  torrents  which  the  numerous  wadies  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  win- 
ter season  (Rob.  ii.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
reach  is  the  Wady  Ghurundel  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  cliffs  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jelb  also  forms  the  most 
direct  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
from    Wady   Musa   (Petra)  to   Hebron,  are   the 

o  Hardly  recognizable,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, under  the  Pabouchere  of  Laborde  (p.  144),  or 
the  Abou  Ghshebe  of  Lindsay. 

b  The  various  springs  occurring  both  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by  Rob- 
inson (iii.  184). 

c  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
jom  the  North.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
on  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
difficult.  (Sec  the  notice  of  this  in  the  Edin.  Rev. 
vol.  ciii.  p.  248). 

d  The  bees  whose  hum  so  charmed  him  {p.  1017) 
must  from  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
not  in  the  Arabah  itself. 
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springs  of  Ain  el-  Welbeh,  maintained  by  Robinson 
to  be  Kadesh  (Rob.  ii.  175 ;  but  see  Stanley,  pp. 
93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  part  of 
its  course  over  100  feet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  119)  notes  that  the  sides  are  "  of  chalky  earth 
or  marl,"  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"  A  more  frightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  "it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  torrents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghiidah,  almost  the  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  itself. 
Further  south,  near  Ain  ei-Wtibeh,  it  is  a  rolling 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of  consid- 
erable elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghwundel 
it  is  "  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken  by  in- 
numerable undulations  and  low  hills "  (Burckh. 
p.  442),  and  "  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses" (Stanley,  p.  87).  The  southern  portion 
has  a  considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west 
quite  apart  from  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
(Stanley,  p.  85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far  north 
as  Petra  (Schubert,  p.  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost 
without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  journeying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  p.  1016 ; 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Mart.  p.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).c 

However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Arta  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(Ritter,  p.  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  (tarfa)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed  d  (p.  1016) ;  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812 «  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea./  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  ff  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  dis- 


«  See  Burckhardt,  pp.  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of 
Ritter  had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  exist- 
ence from  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  Mohammedan 
historians  (Rob.  ii.  187). 

/  This  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  preface  to  Burckhardt's  Travete 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Milman  (Hist,  of  Jews,  Allen,  p.  241),  and  Stephens 
(Incidents  of  Trav.  ii.  41). 

0  These  observations  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 
account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  the  most  reliable :  they  give  as  the  levels  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respectively  652  and  1316-7  feet. 
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trict  drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea  —  a  testi- 
mony fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  the  conformation  of  the  ground.  A  series 
of  accurate  levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
up  the  Arabah,  are  necessary  before  the  question 
can  be  set  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  level." 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet, 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan can  never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the 
ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would 
admit  of  it.     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
southward  from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south 
portion  drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the 
land  rises  northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea.6  The  watershed  is 
said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  run- 
ning across  the  valley  at  2£  days,  or  say  40  miles, 
from  the  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  85),  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is 
fixed  as  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Talk, 
apparently  the  same  spot.  G. 

ARABATTINE  (r,  'A/cpa/SaT-riVr; ;  [Alex. 
Sin.1  AicpafiaTTT)i'T)'-]  Acrabattane),  in  Idumaea  (1 
Mace.  v.  3).  [Acrabbim;  and  see  the  note  to 
that  article.]  G. 

ARA'BIA  ('Apa&ia.,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  O.  T.  under  two  designations :  — 

1.  Cir?.  V^>  *'ie  easl  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6);  or 

perhaps  C"1[7.  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num.  xxiii.  7;  Is.  ii. 

6);  and  Dlf?.^?  V~^  (Gen.xxix.  1);  gent.  n. 

□'1P,',32,  sons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3  ff.; 
1  K.'iv.  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe'ju)  by  *ne 
former.)      From   these  passages  it   appears   that 

D"T[7.  \^M  and  C"7[7  ""S?  indicate,  primarily, 
the  country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  de- 
scended from  Ishmael  and  from  Keturah ;  and  that 
this  original  signification  may  have  become  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  gener- 
ally, though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  above  referred  to,  as  Ge- 
genius  remarks  (Lex.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  voc),  relate 
to  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  (comp.  ^  avaroKri, 
Matt.  ii.  1  it.).  Winer  considers  Kedem,  &c, 
to  signify  Arabia  and  the  Arabians  generally  (Real- 
wurterbuch,  in  voc);  but  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 
sages on  which  his  opinion  is  founded  has  led  us 
to  consider  it  doubtful.      [Bene-Kedem.]      2. 

TV  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  2^2  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer. 


«  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  of 
II.  Bourdaloue,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea. 

6  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
intelligible,  but  they  at  least  show  this  :  at  the  end 
of  the  2d  day  his  halting-place  was  495  ft.  above  the 
water  of  the  Gulf;  3d  day,  1017  ft.  :  4th  day,  2180 
ft.     Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  halting-place  (  ?  in 
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xxv.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  *TVS[  (Is.  xiii. 

20;   Jer.  iii.  2);   and   ^T)V  (Neh.  ii.   19);   pL 

Q^Sl"!?  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1),  and  DsK\iri5 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apa/8ia,  Ac.: 
Vulg.  Arabia,  &c.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to  the 
country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  chiefly 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the  N.  T. 
'ApafSia.  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more  extended 
signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents  in  the 

O.  T.c   TVS    (Ex.   xii.   38;    Neh.  xiii.   3)  and 

TV  (1  K.  x.  15;  Jer.  xxv.  20, 1.  37;  Ez.  xxx. 
5),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "a  mixed  multitude" 
(Ex.  xii.  38,  here  followed  by  T}),  "  the  mixed 
multitude,"  kings  of  "Arabia"  (so  in  Yulg.,  and 
in  Heb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "  the  mingled  peo- 
ple," have  been  thought  to  signify  the'  Arabs. 
The  people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of 

Petra.  By  the  Arabs  the  country  is  called  t>  J\j 
V— JjJlJf   (Bilad  El-'Arab),    "  the  country  of  the 

Arabs,"  and  l^jwJU  f  x  y  -».  (Jezeeret El-'Arab), 
"  the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs,"  and  the  people 
<«_)«_£  ('Arab);  "Bedawee"  in  modern  Arabic, 

and  Aarab  ( i^_>  I  >X  1 )  in  the  old  language,  being 

applied  to  people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished 
from  townspeople.  They  give  no  satisfactory  deri- 
vation of  the  name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaarub  being 
puerile.  The  Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been 
thought  to  be  from  'Arabah,  "  a  desert,"  &c,  which, 
with  the  article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
in  Arabia  Petraea. 

Geographical  Divisions.  —  Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  (■}]  (vSai/j.wu 
'Apa&ia),  Arabia  Deserta  (^  epnpos  'Apa&ia), 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  767;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  32;  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
48  ft'.),  and  Arabia  Petrata  ($  nrtrpaia  'Apa/3ia, 
Pt.  v.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  those 
of  the  earlier  writers ;  the  third  being  introduced  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  Proper,  or  Jezeeret  El-'Arab,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  north- 
ern deserts;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El-Badiyeh, 
bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates.  Syria, 
and  the  desert  of  Petra,  constituting  properly  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia;  and 
Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called 
Arabia  Petraea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 


the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
(Schubert ;  Ritter,  Sinai,  p.  1097). 

c  *  See  in  Paul  respecting  his  journey  to  Arabia 
(Gal.  i.  17).  H. 
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Arabia  Proper-,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  con- 
sists of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the 
north ;  its  most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain 
of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of 
this  chain.  The  high  land  is  encircled  from  the 
'Akabah  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt 
of  low  littoral  country ;  on  the  west  and  southwest 
the  mountains  fall  abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  the  fall  is  gener- 
ally gradual.  So  far  as  the  interior  has  been  ex- 
plored, it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  by  large  districts  under  cultivation,  well- 
peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoy- 
iag  periodical  rains.  The  water-shed,  as  the  con- 
formation of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the 
western  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams 
—  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  —  reach  the  sea  in 
the  opposite  direction :  two  of  these  traverse  'Oman ; 
and  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula, 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast  or  El-Bahreyn, 
and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called 
Yemameh.  The  geological  formation  is  in  part  vol- 
canic ;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite, 
as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ;  the  volcanic  action  being 
especially  observable  about  El-Medeeneh  on  the 
northwest,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on 
the  southwest  and  south.  The  modern  Yemen  is 
especially  productive,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  mountainous  character,  picturesque.  The  set- 
tled regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be  more 
fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  —  which,  with  others,  afford  pasture  for  the 
camels,  —  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (ex- 
cept oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins, 
cotton  and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral 
products  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c.  The  products 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will 
be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
They  seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine 
by  Arab  and  other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was 
perhaps  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of 
torrents  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iii.  45,  47);  and 
the  spices,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
from  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9, 
14;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably 
were  the  products  of  the  southern  provinces,  still 
celebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  ambergris,  &c., 
as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of 
course  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which 
it  is  famous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild 
goat,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  especially  in 
the  Yemen);  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyena, 
fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the 
pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country),  the 
ostrich  (abundantly  in  Central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
hunted  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
custs, &c.  Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
names  of  places  testify.     The  sperm-whale  is  found 
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off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (Herod.,  Agatharch.  op.  Muller. 
Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion.  Perky.,  Heliod. 
^Ethiop.,  and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical 
and  modern  products,  and  the  animals,  above  enu- 
merated, with  some  others.  (See  the  Dictionary 
of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces :  the  Yemen ;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
miiwt, Mahreh,  and  'Oman,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named;  the  great 
central  country  of  Nejd  and  Yemameh;  and  the 
Hijaz  and  Tihameh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs 
also  have  five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion 
most  worthy  of  credit  (Mardsid,  ed.  Juynboll,  in 
voc.  Hijaz;  comp.  Strabo),  Tihameh,  the  Hijaz, 
Nejd,  El-'Arood  (the  provinces  lying  towards  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Yemameh), 
and  the  Yemen  (including  'Oman  and  the  inter- 
vening tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divis- 
ions. It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail 
the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  identifications  of  Bib- 
lical with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "  the  right  hand  " 
(and  therefore  "  south,"  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  evSaifiwu 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hijaz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramiiwt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remarks  (comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc),  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramiiwt  and  Mahreh 
(Ibn-El-Wardee  MS.;  Yakoot's  Mushtitrak,  ed. 
Wiistenfield,  and  Mardsid,  passim).  In  this  wider 
acceptation,  it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modern  limits 
include,  on  the  north,  the  district  of  Khiiwlan  (not, 
as  Niebuhr  supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named 
after  Khiiwlan  (Kdmoos),  the  Joktanite  (Mardsid, 
in  voc,  and  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  gar  VHist. 
<les  Arabes  (Want  I'Islamisme,  i.  113);  and  that  of 
Nejnin,  with  the  city  of  that  name  founded  by 
Nejnin  the  Joktanite  (Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113 
ff.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest  opinion, 
the  Negra  of  ..Elius  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782;  see 
Jomard,  Etudes  yeoyr.  et  hist,  sur  V Arable,  ap- 
pended to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  VEyypte,  &c.,  iii. 
385-6). 

Hadramiiwt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe  of  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  oth- 
ers). It  was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  which 
it  still  exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and 
formerly  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafari,  between  Mirbat  and  RAs 
Sajir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4e  Letlre,  Journ.  Asiat.  iii<=  Sene,  v.  521). 
To  the  east  of  Hadramiiwt  are  the  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  (Mardsid,  in  voc), 
and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
(Id.  in  voc),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwan  (Fresnel,  4e  Lettre, 
p.  510).  'Oman  forms  the  easternmost  corner 
of  the  south  coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  gulf.    It  presents  the  same  natural  charac- 
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teristics  as  the  preceding  districts,  being  partly 
desert  with  large  fertile  tracts.  It  also  contains 
some  considerable  lead -mines. 

The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahreyn,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kdmoos,  Mardskl, 
in  voce. )  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  El-Ahsa  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371;  Mardsid, 
in  voce. ;  Muehtarak,  in  voc.  El-Ahsa),  the  latter 
not  being  a  province,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed. The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on 
the  coast  are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers. 
The  district  of  El-Ahsa  abounds  in  wells,  and  pos- 
sesses excellent  pastures,  which  are  frequented  by 
tribes  of  other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies "high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-Ruba  el-Khalee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Ara- 
bia, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in 
the  world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains 
of  very  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  Hijaz,  and  Tihameh  (or  El-Ght'r,  the  "  low 
land  "),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hijaz  being  Eyleh  (El-Makreezee's  Khitat,  in 
voc.  Eyleh).  The  Hyiiz  is  the  holy  land  of  Ara- 
bia, its  chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh ; 
and  it  was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in 
the  peninsula.  The  northern  portion  is  in  general 
sterile  and  rocky ;  towards  the  south  it  gradually 
merges  into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El- 
'Aseer,  which  is  but  little  noticed  by  either  east- 
ern or  western  geographers  (see  Jomard,  p.  245  ff.). 
The  province  of  Tihameh  extends  between  the 
mountain-chain  of  the  Hyaz,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  divided  into  Tihameh 
of  the  Hijaz,  and  Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a 
parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  moun- 
tainous country. 

Northern    Arabia,    or     the    Arabian     Desert 

(SjOLw!)    is  divided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  coun- 
try) into  Badiyet  Esh-Sham,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia  " 

(not  " of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Badiyet  El-Trak,  "the  Desert  of  El 'Irak."  It  is, 
so  far  as  "it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the  north- 
west and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  its 
southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water  of  the 
wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  impotable,  and 
it  is  visited  by  the  Band-wind  called  Samoom,  of 
which  however  the  terrors  have  been  much  exag- 
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gerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for  their  flocks 
and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed 
plains;  and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly 
shrubs,  &c,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  in- 
habitants were  known  to  the  ancients  as  aKnv'nai, 
"  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called  from  their 
town  al  2/cTjvai  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  24;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Is.  xiii.  20; 
Jer.  xlix.  31;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  Plin.  v. 
12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15).  These  tribes, 
principally  descended  from  Ishmael  and  from  Ke- 
turah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16  and  17,  xxvi. 
7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  hi.  2).  They  also  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms 
caravan  stations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  Appendix 
vi. ) ;  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the  western 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  ap- 
pears to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28 ;  1  K.  x.  15,  25 ;  2  Chr.  ix, 
14,  24;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con 
sisted  of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia;  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Idumsea;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating 
to  this  traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii. 
11;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such 
tribute  (comp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai],  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city,  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was 
in  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Ho- 
rites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut. 
ii.  12,  22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Hoeites.]  Its  later 
inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled ; 
but  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or 
Idumsea  [Edom],  as  well  as  by  its  older  appella- 
tion, the  desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Seib]. 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau 
and  Ishmael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi. 
3).  The  Nabathaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans, 
and  Idumaea  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical 
designation  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Na- 
bathaeans have  always  been  identified  with  Nebai- 
oth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  Is.  Ix.  7),  until 
Quatremere  (Mimoire  sur  Its  Xabathetns)  advanced 
the  theory  that  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a 
people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Nebaioth.]  Petra  was 
in  the  great  route  of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise  brought  up  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  section,  and  Edom, 
Elath,  Eziongebeb,  &c. 

Inhabitants."  —  The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 


a  in  this  section  is  included  the  history.    The  Arab 
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;ient  nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  repre- 
senting their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  'A'd,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
'Abeel,  Tasni,  Jedees,  'Emleek  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
(the  first  of  this  name),  and  Webari.  Some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
Shem;  but  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cush.a  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan ;  and  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Admin  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammed).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  exclusive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Seba,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people ;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh.  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  re- 
mains just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appar- 
ently African,  as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars 
Cushite :  while  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and 
those  of  his  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  are  probably 
to  be  looked  for  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  two  latter. 
In  Babylonia  also  independent  proofs  of  this  im- 
migration of  Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is 
thought,  been  lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities 
and  buildings  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  archi- 
tecture, the  inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  na- 
tive traditions  respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of  primeval 
history.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  archaic 
monuments  of  the  country  ;  and  they  illustrate 
both  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms. 
Ma-rib,  or  Seba6  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers), is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
sites.  See  Michaelis's  Questions,  No.  9-1,  &c.  in 
Niebuhr's  Arabia.)  It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh- 
Shems  Seba,  grandson  of  Yaarub  the  Kahtanite 
(Hfuahtarak,  in  foe.;  Abu-1-Fida,  Hist,  anteisl.  ed. 
Fleischer,  p.  114);  and  the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim, 
which  was  situate  near  the  city,  and  the  rupture 
of  which  (a.  d.  150-170  according  to  De  Sacy; 
120  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval)  formed  an 
era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Luk- 
man  the  Greater,  the  'A'dite,  who  founded  the  dy- 


materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  geneal- 
ogies, and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
in  this  article ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
"son  "should  often  be  read '' descendant,"  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 
people. 

<*  This  enumeration  is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 
authors.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
detail  on  the  subject  (Essai,  i.  11-35),  but  without  sat- 
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nasty  of  the  2d  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee  MS. ;  Hamza 
Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5;  El-Mes- 
'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mem,  de  I'Acad.,  xlviii. 
p.  484  ft*. ;  and  Ibu  Khaldoon  in  Caussin' s  Es- 
i at,  i.  1G).  'A'dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cushites) 
were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sulxei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Essai,  i. 
42  ff. ;  Kenan,  Langues  Semiliques,  i.  300)  that 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Seba;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the 
descent  of  the  'A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence 
of  Cushite  settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of 

the  name  of  Seba  (Lu*)  in  the  Yemen  (by  these 

writers  inferentially  identified  with  S2D;  by  the 
Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Sebii  the  Kahtanite,  or 
S.2U* ;  the  Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  s in  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  neces- 
sitates the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of 
southern  Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [Cush,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate 
the  identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes 
with  any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people.  They  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with 
the  Rephaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies 
are  not  known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  Amalek, 
whose  supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau 
seems  inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7  and  Num.  xxiv. 
20.     [Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct  and 
existing  tribes;  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as 

1.  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arba,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs;  2.  El- 
'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Mustaa- 
ribeh,  the  Insititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  ex- 
tinct tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan ;  while 
the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.0  According  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes;  El-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan;  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaaribeh 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Mudad  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  have  been  gradually  ab- 


isfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions  ;  and  his 
identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hypothetical. 

b  Beba  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  (Ibtshtaralc,  in  voc), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  whioh  the  city  was 
Ma-rib  (Marasul,  in  voc).     See  also  Sheba. 

c  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic  before 
its  corruption  began. 
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sorbed  into  the  Ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Fresnel,  however  (le  Lettre,  p  24),  says 
that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Moham- 
med's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Ish- 
maelite element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Moham- 
medan influence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
"and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]." 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [Mesha].  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafari,  or  Zafiiri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two  cele- 
brated towns  —  one  being  the  seaport  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Mirbiit;  the  other,  now  in  ruins,  near 
San' a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Himyerite  kings  (Es-Saghanee,  MS.;  Mushtarak, 
invoc;  Mardsid,  ib. ;  El-Idreesee,  i.  148).  Fres- 
nel (4e  Lettre,  p.  516  ff.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  followed  by  Jomard 
(Etudes,  p.  367).  He  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants call  this  town  "Isfor."  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is  probably 
Sephar.  It  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous  mountain 
(Mardsid,  in  voc.),  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
cense (Niebuhr,  p.  148).  Zafari,  in  the  Yemen, 
however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephar].  In 
the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Azal  for  Uzal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtan  (Joktan).  Its  most 
ancient  capital  was  probably  San'a,  formerly  called 

Azal  ( J!')lj  or  Jf\.f  in  the  Mardsid,  in  voc. 

San'a),  after  Azal,  son  of  Joktan  (Yakcot). 
[Uzal.]  The  other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or 
Seba,  and  Zafiiri.  This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom 
of  Sheba.  Its  rulers,  and  most  of  its  people,  were 
descendants  of  Seba  (=  Sheba),  whence  the  classical 
Sabai  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  38,  46).  Among  its  rulers 
was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2).  The 
Arabs  call  her  Bilkees,  a  queen  of  the  later  Him- 
yerites,  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  [Sheba.]  The 
dominant  family  was  apparently  that  of  Himyer, 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Seba.  A  member  of  this 
family  founded  the  more  modern  kingdom  of  the 
Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation  super- 
seded the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era:  i.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. "  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
used.       Himyer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  perhaps 

"red"  (wA+s»-j  from  8j_fS>,  or  j^£>l),  and 

several  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 


their    names    from   Aafar 


(/•I),  ■ 


reddish.'1 


This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  ? )  with 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Ophir].  The  sim- 
ilarity of  signification  with  </>oifi|  and  ipvf)p6s 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians,  —  such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians,  —  appear  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians;  but 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
"  camel-riding  Shasu  "  (Select  Papyri,  pi.  liii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egypt- 
ian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia.  The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  his- 
torians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  This 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homeritce  (Ptol. 
vi.  7;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modern  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-1-Adhar.  or  Zu-1- 
Azar,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila- 
sarus  of  ^Elius  Gallus  (b.  C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  a.  d.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  114;  Ztitschr.  der 
Deutschen  Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft,  vii.  17  ff., 
xi.  338  ff.),  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammed.  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  people  of 
Hadramiiwt  are  the  classical  Chatramotita>,  Plin. 
vi.  28;  comp.  Adramitce)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,  i.  135  ff.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (I.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazar- 
maveth]. The  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Ho- 
meritae,  and  Chatramotita;,  —  the  Mino-i  (Strab. 
xvi.  768;  Ptol.  v.  7,  §  23;  Plin.  vi.  32;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as 
high  as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mina 
(the  sacred  valley  N.  E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  Mamih,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh.  Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wadu  Do'an  in  Hadramawt,  arguing 
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that  the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
the  Minau  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhaban- 
itae  or  Rhamanitre  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  24;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  782),  and  that  'Panavirwv  was  a  copyist's  error 
for  'lefiaviraiv. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  Hijaz.  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of 
Yaarub,  who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its 
kings  are  inextricably  confused ;  but  the  name  of 
their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was 
Mudad  (or  El-Mudad),  who  probably  represents  Al- 
modad  [Almodad].  Ishmael,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mudad, 
whence  sprang  'Admin  the  ancestor  of  Mohammed. 
This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (kutb-ed-Deen, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  ff.;  comp.  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Had- 
oram]. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
of  El-Heereh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on 
the  confines  of  Syria;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Hood  of  El-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitic ;  Ghassan  long  maintained  its 
original  stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
El-Harith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  northwest.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predom- 
inantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnan  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  sev- 
eral articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Ha- 
garenes.]  They  extended  northwards  from  the 
Hijaz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
with  Keturahites  and  other  Abrahamic  peoples ;  and 
westwards  to  Idumaa,  where  they  mixed  with 
Edomites,  &c.  The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael 
have  always  been  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads 
of  families  (sheykhs  and  emeers);  they  have  gen- 
erally followed  a  patriarchal  life),  and  have  not 
originated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  El-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally,  we 
may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former  remark, 
that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the  Hijaz, 
and  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently  proved, 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given  to 
them  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammed  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
any  contrary,  by  the  Kur-an  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
religious  element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
unquestionably  identified),  has  a  great   influence 
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over  those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be 
certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  Ez.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(El-Mes'oodee,  cip.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9);  and 
where  ons  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  an- 
other of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  (Moajam);  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical 
influence  in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  al- 
most wholly  silent  on  this  subject ;  and  the  dialects 
mentioned  above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  of  the  tribes  of  Ksturah.     [Keturah,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  position  and 
mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amalek,  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  &c. 

Relit/ion. —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetichism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  In  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumdan  in  San'a,  and  those  of  Reydan, 
Beynooneh,  Ru'eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Riam.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Manah,  the  god- 
dess worshipped  between  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh 
has  been  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  bcv.  11),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "number"  [Meni]. 
Ma<;ianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldoea  and 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of 
the  pagan  Arabs ;  but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  southern 
Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and 
about  a  century  later  it  had  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  built  (see  Philostorg.  Hist.  Kecks. 
iii.;  Sozomen,  vi.;  Evagr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly 
advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Ghassan,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  Nejnin 
by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas,  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the  invasion  of  the 
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Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Judaism  was  propa- 
gated in  Arabia,  principally  by  Karaites,  at  the 
captivity,  but  it  was  introduced  before  that  time. 
It  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the 
Hijaz,  especially  at  Kheybar  and  El-Medeeneh, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
birth  of  Mohammed  another  class  had  sprung  up, 
who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  and  not  yet  believers  in 
Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Christianity  with  which 
alone  they  were  acquainted,  looked  to  a  revival  of 
what  they  called  the  "  religion  of  Abraham  "  (see 
Sprenger's  Life  of  Mohammed,  i.,  Calcutta,  1856). 
The  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture 
overthrew  paganism,  but  crushed  while  it  assumed 
to  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded 
the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Language.  —  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  tune  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47);  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Midianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east"  (21f7.  \22).     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  century  b.  c.  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages differed  much  less  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the  8th 
century  b.  c.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Aral jic  (commonly  so  called )  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferred  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 


«  By  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Himyerites  only. 

b  *  On  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  key  for  reading 
the  Himyeritic  inscriptions  by  the  English  writer,  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  Professor  Salisbury  has  a  decisive  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  ii.  237-260.  H. 

c  *  In  1863  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "  Inscriptions  in  the  Himyar- 
itic  character,  discovered  chiefly  in  Southern  Arabia, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,"  with  18  lithographic 
plates  containing  forty-two  inscriptions.  A  description 
of  the  monuments  precedes  the  plates,  but  no  com- 
mentary is  given,  the  preparation  of  that  part  of  the 
work  having  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Ernst  Osiander.  of 
Goppingen,  whose  essay  on  the  Himyaritic  Antiquities, 
Zur  kimjarischen  Alterthumskunde,  published  in  1856 
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lology.  The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  'Okaz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  crit- 
ically judged  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
medans, had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,"  until  lately  little  was 
known;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramiiwt  and 
the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have  been 
published  by  Fresnel,  Arnaud,  "Wellsted,  and  Crut- 
tenden;*  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighborhood  of  Za- 
fari  and  Mirbat  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hili;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (i*  Lettre). 
Fresnel' s  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from  30 
(on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghorab, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.  Ewald 
( Ueber  die  Himynrische  Sprache,  in  Heefer's  Zeil- 
schrift,  i.  2SJ5  ff.)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  make  it  probable  that 
they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point  marks 
its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The  Him- 
yeritic in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents  the 
first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia.0 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs ,l  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible ;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Script- 
ures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition;  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammed,  of  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances ;  and 
that  they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must 
be  regarded,  1st,  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the 
desert,  and  2dly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 


in  the  Zeitschr.  der  Deutschen  Morgenl.  GesfUschaft  (x. 
17-73)  had  given  evidence  of  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task.  The  result  of  Dr.  Osianders  labors 
has  lately  appeared  as  a  posthumous  publication  in 
the  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  Gesellschaft  for  1865  and  1866, 
xix.  15.9-293  (with  35  plates),  and  xx.  205-287,  with 
the  title,  Zur  himjarischen  Spruch-  und  Alter! hums- 
hunde  von  Dr.  Ernst  Osiander,  aus  seinem  Nachlasse 
herausg.  von  Prof.  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  work  at  present  existing  on  the 
subject.  A. 

d  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charac- 
teristics on  every  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tartar  races.  "Arab  life"  is  therefore 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  The  mod- 
ern Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline  had  commenced  much  earlier.  Though 
each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  admit 
the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scriptural 
customs  still  found  among  them  must  therefore  be 
generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of  former 
practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Bedawees 
mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  comparison 
with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchangeable 
people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and  many 
customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible.  They 
are  not  as  much  affected  by  their  religion  as  might 
be  supposed.  Many  tribes  disregard  religious  ob- 
servances, and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahhabees,  or  modern  Arab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even 
by  force  of  arms,  such  rites ;  and  where  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  object?,  &c.. 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt's  Notea  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wakabys.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it.  Such 
a  one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers 
even  of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for 
instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will  net  allow  a  guest  to 
stay  within  its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days 
demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion 
undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve  the  language  from 
corruption,  and  the  people  from  foreign  influence ; 
but.  it  probably  does  not  improve  the  national  char- 
acter. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in 
a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negro 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  Hij;iz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktaiute,  de- 
scent, and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed  from 
the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bed- 
awees or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help 
to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  vigor  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No 
one  can  mix  with  this  people  without  being  con- 
stantly and  forcibly  reminded  either  of  the  early 
patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israelites.  We  may 
instance  their  pastoral  life,  their  hospitality  (that 
most  remarkable  of  desert  virtues)  [Hospitality], 
their  universal  respect  for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32), 
their  familiar  deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their 
superstitious  regard  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet- 
ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of 
submission  to  God,  or  of  his  perfection,  &c,  ex- 
olaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30,  "  the  engraving  of  a  signet, 
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Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
(John  iii.  33),  "He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true."  As  a  mark  of  trust,  this  ring  is 
given  to  another  person  (as  in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The 
inkhorn  worn  in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Ez. 
ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  these  and 
many  other  illustrations,  see  Lane's  Modern  Egypt- 
inns,  index.)  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his 
cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this  right 
by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Ruth  did 
to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8;  see  Burckhardt's  Notes  on 
the  Bedouins  and  Wahnbys,  i.  113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  modern  people  in  their  predatory  expeditions, 
their  mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &c. 
To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  ulti- 
mate knowledge  of  thi3  people,  and  their  language 
and  literature,  is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most 
obscure  passages  can  only  be  explained  by  that 
knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  western  and  northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  —  since  the  Christian  era  especially, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  modern  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Two  Mohammedan  Travellers  of  the 
Qth  cent.,  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Niyhts.)  The  classical  writers 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce  of 
southern  Arabia.  (-See  the  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Geography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine 
by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African  pro- 
duce; the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  th&  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-Isl-.im.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religious 
impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions ;  but  rather  by 
restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens'  Hut.  Imp.  Vetus. 
Joctanidarum,  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monu- 
menta  Vetustiora  Ai'abiai,  Lug.  Bat.  1740 ;  Eich- 
horn's  Monumenta  Antiquiss.  Hist.  Arabian,  chiefly 
extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775 ;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  V Hist,  des  Arabes  avant 
I'Ishmisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1838-53;  Quatremere,  Memoire  sur  Its  Naba- 
tke'ens;  Caussin  [de  Perceval],  Essai  sur  (Hist, 
des  Arabes  avant  P  Islamisme,  Paris,  1847-8-  for 
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the  geography,  Niebuhr's  Description  de  l' Arable, 
Amst.  1774,  [a  trans,  of  his  Beschreibung  von 
Arabien,  Kopenh.  1772 ;  see  also  his  Reisebe- 
schreib.  nach  Arabien,  2  vol.  ibid.  1774-78;] 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1829; 
Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  ruins 
of  Nakeb-al-Hajar,  in  Journ.  of  R.  G.  S.,  vii. 
20;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
Soc.  of  Bengal,  iii.  1834 ;  and  his  Journal,  Lon- 
don, 1838 ;  Cruttenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Mokhd  to  San'd';  Jomard,  Etudes  geogr.  et 
hist,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  VEgypte,  vol. 
iii.  Paris,  1839 ;  [Burton,  K.  F.,  Pilgrimage  to  EU 
Medinah  and  Meccah,  3  vol.,  Lond.  1855-56; 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  Journey  through  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia,  2d  ed.,  2  vol.,  Lond.  1865;]  and 
for  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Sinai,  Kobinson's  Biblical 
Researches;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Tuch's 
Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Soc.  xiv.  129  ff.  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor 
geographers,  should  also  be  consulted.  For  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  8vo,  1831; 
and  for  Arab  life  in  its  widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's 
Notes  on  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  ed.  1838; 
and  his  Modern  Egyptia7is,  ed.  1842  [new  ed. 
1861]. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-1-Fida's  Hist.  Anteislamica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831 ; 
and  El-Idreesee's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Me- 
nwires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836 ;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being  edited, 
are  Yakoot's  Homonymous  Geographical  Diction- 
ary, entitled  ELMwhtarak  Wactan,  wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Sak'an,  ed.  Wustenfeld,  Got.  1845;  the 
Mardsid  el-Ittilda,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Moajam,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  Wustenfeld,  and  now 
publishing  by  the  German  Oriental  Society;  and 
Ibn-Khaldoon's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatremere,  i. 
[-iii.]  Paris,  1858  [in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des 
Manuscrits,  xvi.  pt.  1,  xvii.  pt.  1,  xviii.  pt.  1; 
trans,  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Slane,  Parts  1, 
2,  Paris,  1863-65.]  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the 
indispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we 
would  especially  mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History 
of  the  Arabs ;  the  Khareedet  el-Ajd'ib  of  Ibn-El- 
Wardee;  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-El-Jozee ; 
the  Murooj  edh-Dhahab  of  El-Mes'oodee ;  Yakoot's 
Moajam  eUBulddn ;  the  Kitdb-el-Aghdnee  of  El- 
Isfahanee;  and  the './id  of  El-Kurtubee. 

E.  S.  P. 

ARABIAN,  THE  (^l^H,  Neh.  ii.  19, 

ii.  1:  6  'Apaft  [Vat.  -£el] :  Arabs:  ^^HV,  Is. 
xiii.  29;  Jer.  iii.  2:  "Apa&es'-  Arabes);  Arabians, 
The  (DW^nVTl,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11;  D^Zpyn, 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  'xxii.  1,  xxvi.  7  (Ken);  Neh.  iv.  7*): 
oi'Apafifs-  Arabes).  The  nomadic  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants  of  Keturah. 
Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  alluded  to 
in  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  11 ;  their 
country  is  associated  with  the  country  of  the  De- 
danim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi.  13),  with 
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Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  24),  and  with 
Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21 ),  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  later  known  as  Arabia.  During  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  they  revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  The  Ara- 
bians of  Gur-baal  were  again  subdued  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  During  the  Captivity  they  appear 
to  have  spread  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  for  on 
the  return  from  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  hindering  Nehemiah  in  his  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites  and  others 
for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gashmu, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  later  times  the  Ara- 
bians served  under  Timotheus  in  his  struggle  with 
Judas  Maccabaaus,  but  were  defeated  (1  Mace.  v. 
39;  2  Mace.  xii.  10).  The  Zabadseans,  an  Arab 
tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).  The  chieftain 
or  king  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name  of  Aretas 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Mace.  v.  8;  comp.  2 
Cor.  xi.  32).  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue,  who  brought 
up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Mace. 
xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI.,  were  both  Ara- 
bians. In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  ii.  11). 
[Arabia.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  Besides  the 
remarks  under  Arabia,  p.  142,  see  Shemitic 
Languages,  §§  20-24. 

*  ARABIC  VERSIONS.  [Versions, 
Ancient.] 

A'RAD  (~H??  [wild  ass] -.'Cip^S;  Alex.  Apa>$; 
[Vat.  Clptip;  Comp.  Aid.  'ApoSO  Arod).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  W.  A.  W. 

A'RAD  ("T~^S  [place  of  fugitives,  Fiirst]: 
'Apa5:  [Arad;  exc.  in  Josh.,  where  we  find]  'ASfp; 
[Vat.  Atpa6  ftaffiKea  ApaO;  Comp.  'Apt'S:  Heder]), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  named  with  Horman 
and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of 
Judah  was  to  "the  south  of  Arad  "  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp. 
Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii.  40,  "the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V., 
"  king  Arad  the  Canaanite."  (§ee  the  translations 
of  Zunz,  De  Wette,  Ac.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasiicon  (s.  v.  "Apci/ua,  Arad,  'ASs'p,  Asason 
Thamar)  as  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from  Malatha  (Moladah),  and 
20  from  Hebron.  This  agrees  with  the  conjecture 
of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  a  hill,  Tell 
'Arad,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  E.  by  E.  from  Mith 
(Moladah),  and  8  hours  from  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101, 
201,  202).  G. 

AR'ADUS  ("Apados-  Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  as  Arvad.  G. 

A'RAH     (PPM     [wayfarer]  :    'Apd  :     Ara 
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[ratner.  'Oo«x :  Aree] ).     L     An  Asherite,  of  the 
sons  of  Ulla  (1  Cur.  vii.  39). 


2.  ([Ear.]  'Aper,  [Vat. 
'Hpd-  Area.)  The  sons  of 
Zerubbaliel,  in  number  775, 
5,  but  652  according  to  Neh. 
descendants,  Shechaniah,  was 
Tobiali  the  Ammonite  (Neh. 
is  written  Abes  in  1  Esdr.  v. 


Hpa;  Neh.]  'Hpa«, 
Arab  returned  with 
according  to  Ezr.  ii. 
vii.  10.  One  of  his 
the  father-in-law  of 
vi.  18).  The  name 
10.       W.  A.  W. 


A'RAM  (D"^N,  occasionally  with  the  definite 

article  C^SH,  and  once  0^1;  probably  from  a 
root  signifying  keight,  and  which  is  also  the  base 
of  "Hainan"  (Gesenius,  p.  151;  Stanley,  p.  129), 
the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  gen- 
erally, the  country  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine:" the  great  mass  of  that  high  table-land 
which,  rising  with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
stretches,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low 
land  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  ll  land  of 
Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  &c).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  [Num.  xxiii.  7,  Judg. 
iii.  10,  marg.],  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  —  Syki.v  [or  Syrians]  ;  a  name  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  includes  far  more  to  our  ears 
than  did  Aram  to  the  Jews.     [Syria.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers "  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  '•'Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim  —  Laban  or  Bethuel  — 
"  the  Aramite  "  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
20,  24 ;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8 ;  Deut. 
xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  lx.  title). 

Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram  (N  "JIT^ 
"cultivated  highland,"  from  paddah,  to  plough, 
Ges.  p.  1092;  Stanley,  p.  129,  note)  was  another 
designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv.  20. 
xxviii.  2;  comp.  Hos.  xii.  12,  where  the  word  Sadeh, 

rTTtP,  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan).  [Sa- 
deii  ;  Padan  ai:a.m.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
(Khatti)  bearing  the  name  of  Patena  is  reported 
to  have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser,  b.  c.  900-860.  They  then  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as 
far  as  the  water-shed  between  that  river  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  this  name  with  /W««-aram  and  Batamea 
or  Bashan  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  463);  but  if 
this  be  correct,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of 
Padan-aram  and  Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from 
a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must 
be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram :  —  1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 

x.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobali,  HZ112  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.,  xix.)  [Zobah.]  2. 
Aram  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob,  2^r"H 
(x.   8).     [Rehob.]     3.    Aram-maachah    (1    Chr. 


xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only,  7733?^?  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
[Maachah.]  4.  Geshur,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
xv.  8),  usually  named  in  connection  with  Maachah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  11, 13,  &c.).  [Geshur.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 
(>;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"Aram"  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of  Aram 
was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ;  also  1  K. 
xi.  2.";,  xv.  18,  &c). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 
at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Rosenmiiller  and  Michaeli3 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already  no- 
ticed, Ish-tob  and  Hamath. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxv. 
11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  □<,DT"lS,  Aromim,  which  in  the 
Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomim,  Edomites. 

In  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a 

shortened  form  as  Ram,  D^S^rl;  comp.  Job 
xxxii.  2. 

2.  [Zvpoi'  Syri.]  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the 
"kindred  "  of  which  belonged  "Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the 
land  of  Uz  (Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor 
are  named  Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18), 
and  Maacah ;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of 
the  smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above. 

G. 

3.  ('Apa/x;  [Vat.  M.  n$a\a.Kapa.V-]  Aram). 
An  Asherite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sliamer  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  elsewhere 
called  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3,  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

W.  A.  W. 
*  In  Luke,  Tisch.  with  Sin.  BZXr  reads  (in- 
stead of  'Apdyu)  'ASjucic,  toD  'Api/e«.  A. 

ARAMITESS  (TTH?^?  [2fya :  Syra]): 
i.  e.  a  female  inhabitant  of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 
In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram 
is  rendered  Syrian. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM     (D?103     EHW 


o  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the  Ho- 
meric names  'ApiVoc  (11.  ii.  783)  and  'Epenfioi  (Od.  iv, 
10 


84).     Comp.  Strab.  xvi, 
iii.  387. 


785 ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece, 
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[Aram  of  the  two  rivers]  :  fj  Me<ro7roTa/ita  Zvpias  i 
Mesopotamia  Syrice).     (Ps.  k.  title.)     [Aram  1.] 

W.  A.  W. 

A'RAM-ZOBAH  (nn'lS  D*1H:  ■},  s.vpia. 
2o0aA.:  Sobal).  (Ps.  k.  title.)  [Aram  1  and 
Zobah.]  W.  A.  W. 

A'RANQ^K  [wild  goat] :  Sam.  ]~TN:  'Apdv, 
[Alex.  Apa/J.;  in  1  Chr.  Appav  (and  so  Vat.):] 
Aran,  Aram),  name  of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28; 
1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AR'ARAT  (EH^H:  'Apapar:    Ararat),    a 

mountainous  district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  in  connection  with  the  following  events :  — 
(I.)  As  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge 
(Gen.  viii.  4,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  A. 
V.;  super  monies  Armenia,  Vulg.):  (2.)  As  the 
asylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  six.  37; 
Is.  xxxvii.  38 ;  the  LXX.  have  eh  Appeviav  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Vulg.  in  terrain  Armeniorum  in  the 
former  passage;  A.  V.  has  in  both  "the  land  of 
Armenia"):  (3.)  As  the  ally,  and  probably  the 
neighbor,  of  Miuni  and   Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 


ARARAT 

[Armenia.]  In  Gen.  xi.  2  we  have  apparently 
an  indication  of  its  position  as  eastward  of  Mesopo- 
tamia (D7|?p,  "from  the  east,"  A.  V.),  whence 

Bohlen  {Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  139)  identifies  Ararat 
with  Aryavarta,  [a  Sanskrit  name  ==]  the  "  holy 
land  "  in  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  Hebrew 
is  more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as 
also  in  Gen.  xiii.  11,  eastward  (Gesen.  Tins.  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geog- 
raphers of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Armenians  of  the  present  day ;  but  that  it  was  an 
indigenous  and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of 
Armenia,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation 
of  the  central  province,  and  connects  the  name  with 
an  historical  event  reputed  to  have  occurred  b.  c. 
1750  (Histor.  Aiinen.  Whiston,  p.  361  ).•  Jerome 
identified  it  with  the  plain  of  the  Araxes.  It 
would,  however,  be  more  correct  to  consider  the 
name  in  its  Biblical  sense  as  descriptive  generally 


of  the  Armenian  highlands  —  the  lofty  plateau 
which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  on  the  N., 
and  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  We  shall  pres- 
ently notice  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
region,  which  adapted  it  to  become  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  and  the  central  spot  whence,  after 
the  Deluge,  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  first  neces- 
sary to  notice  briefly  the  opinions  put  forth  as  to 
the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as  described  in  Gen. 
viii.  4,  although  all  such  speculations,  from  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  account,  cannot  lead  to  any  cer- 
tain result.  Berosus  the  Chaldaean,  contemporary 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes  the  spot  on  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  (irpbs  t<5  tipet  tuv  Kop- 
Svalwu,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  6),  which  form  the 
southern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  which 

give  VI"^  as  the  equivalent  for  Ararat  in  Gen. 
viii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tradition 
still  points  to  the  Jebel  Judi  as  the  scene  of  the 


event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated  by  Berosus, 
that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its  summit.  The 
selection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it  presents  an  ap- 
parently insurmountable  barrier  on  that  side,  hem- 
ming in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  de- 
clivities so  closely  that  only  during  the  summer 
months  is  any  passage  afforded  between  the  moun- 
tain and  river  (Ainsworth's  Travels  in  the  Track 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damascenus  to  the  effect  that  a 
mountain  named  Bans,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varaz,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sur 
t  Armenie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Van  ; 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined 
to  accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  pro- 
poses to  read  Mdats,  the  indigenous  name  of  Mount 
Ararat,  for  Bapis.  That  the  scene  of  an  °.vent  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 


ARARAT 

early  age  been  transferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  3, 
§  5),  that  the  spot  where  Noah  left  the  ark  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  '  A.irof$a.Tripiov,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nachdj'evan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Armen- 
ians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Massts 
by  the  Armenians,  Agri-Dagh,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh,  i.  e.  Nook's  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered.  A  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pervaded  the 
neighborhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.  W. 
He  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  (Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179 ).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  (Reise,  p.  185)  describes  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  over- 
powering. Aryuri,  the  only  village  known  to  have 
been  built  on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Xachdjemn,  where 
the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  coextensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative :  — 
(1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of 
moderate  height.  (2.)  Its  geographical  position. 
The  Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Acampsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Araxes,  with  the 
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third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  6f*.<pa\6s  of  the  world;  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies:  the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbor- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (Reise,  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far  more 
accessible,  both  from  without  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation. 
The  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbors.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  de- 
cided in.  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a 
northerly  direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to 
the  S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe.. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense 
heat.  The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the 
adjacent  countries  is  striking.  In  April,  when  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and 
on  the  Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron 
are  in  bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is 
more  varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the 
plateau  itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity 
with  wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-riim,  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above 
ground  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for 
the  sickle  before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p. 
255).  The  vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in 
Europe  its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about 
2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.     The  climate  furnished  a  powerful 
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inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of 
the  vegetation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  no- 
mad state  in  which  we  may  oonceive  the  early 
generations  of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived. 

W.  L.  B. 

AR'ARATH  {'ApapdO;  Alex.  [FA.]  Apapar). 
Arakat  (Tob.  i.  21;  comp.  2  K.  six.  37). 

W.  A.  W. 

ARAU'NAH  (n?*H^:  'Opvd:  Areuna),  a 
Jebusite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.    His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 

places:    n3~nSH    (2    Sam.    xxiv.   16);    rTO~!S 

*  T  :  — :tn  t;  — : 

(xxiv.  18);  ]3~IS  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15  ff;  2  Chr.  iii. 
1).     [Oknan.]   ' '  B.  W.  B. 

AR'BA  (V2HM,  hero  of  Baal,  so  Furst,  for 

bV2nS,likebsn«:  ['Ap743,]  'Ap/Sdic;  {Mm, 
Ap&o,  Ap&eic ;  Comp.  'Ap&ai  ;  Aid.  'Ap/8o\ 
'Ap/3e':]  Arbe),  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  Ol- 
sons of  Anak,  from  whom  their  chief  city  Hebkon 
received  its  name  of  Kirjath  Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15, 
xv.  13,  xxi.  11).     [See  also  Akbah.]    F.  W.  G. 

AR'BAH  (3?2~>N  [four]:  rbireSlof.  Arbee). 
"  The  city  of  Arbah  "  is  always  rendered  elsewhere 
Hebron,  or  Kikjatii-Akba  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).    The 

LXX.  appear  to  have  read  713"!  37  'arabdh. 

W.  A.  W. 
*In  Josh.  xxi.  11  the  A.  V.,  ed.  1611,  reads 
"the  citie  of  ArbaA,"  marg.  "  Kiriath-arbah " 
(K«.pia0apfi6K ;  Vat.  KapadupfioK :  Cariaiharbe). 
In  Josh.  xv.  13  the  A.  \  .  translates  "  the  city  of 
Arb«,"  marg.  "  Kiriath-arba."  A. 

AR'BATHITE,  THE  (\""Q"l37n:    [in  1 

N  •  t  :  -  t  L 
Chr.]  o  rapa&atdi;  [Vat.  -8e(;  Alex.  2apa/3600€<; 
FA.  rapafed;  Comp.  'Apa/8a0i;  Aid.  'Apu&edi: 
in  2  Sam.  all  different:]  Arbathites),  i.  e.  a  native 
of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor.  Abialbon  the  A.  was  one 
of  David's  30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31;  1 
Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBAT'TIS  (<=V  'ApPdrrois;  [Sin.  Apfia- 
vois;]  Alex.  Ap&axTots  [and  so  Sin.c] :  Arbatin), 
a  district  of  Palestine  named  in  1  Mace.  v.  23  only. 
Ewald's  conjecture  (Geschichte,  iv.  359,  note) 
grounded  on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito   Syriac 

(<~£^?'J,  Ard  Bot)  is  that  the  district  N.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ard 
d-BatUuth,  is  here  intended.     But  it  seems  at  least 


«  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  called  Irbil 
by  the  Arabic  historians  (Rob.  ii.  399).  The  change 
of  I  to  d  is  not  unfrequent.  Moreover,  the  present 
Irbil  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
Arbel  (see  Sehwarz,  p.  189  ;  Rcland,  p.  358 ;  Rob.  iii. 
343,  note).     • 

b  So  Irby  (p.  91).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  the  ruins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady.  [Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  114) 
»ays  the  same.  —  II.] 

c  First  suggested  in  the  Munchener  Gel.  Anzeigen, 
Nov.  1836,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 
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equally  probable  that  the  word  is  merely  a  corrup- 
tion of  ' AKpa^arlv-n,  the  province  or  toparchy 
which  lay  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho  (Belaud, 
p.  192;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §§  4,  5,  &c).       G. 

ARBE'LA  (iv  '  Apfi-qXois'  in  Arbtllis),  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  Masaloth,  a 
place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Alei- 
nius  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Ju- 
lias Maceabasus  was  killed.  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee, 
iv  'Apfi^Kots  ir6\ei  rrjs  Ta\i\aias,  a  place  which 
he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  certain 
impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  en- 
counter (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5;  B.  J.  i.  16, 
§§  2,  3 ;  ii.  20,  §  6 ;  Vita,  §  37).  These  topograph- 
ical requirements  are  fully  met  by  the  existing  Jr- 
h'nl,"  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  west  of  Medjel,  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Wady  Ilamdm,  in  a 
small  plain  at  the  foot  *  of  the  hill  of  Kurun  Ihtt- 
tiu.  The  caverns  are  in  the  opposite  faoe  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kula'at  Ibn  Maan 
(Bob.  ii.  398;  Burckh.  p.  331;  Irby,  p.  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  this  identification.0  The  army  of  Bacchides  was 
on  its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Juda;a 
(yrjv  'Ioi/Sa),  which  they  were  approaching  "by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Galgala"  (Gilgal)/'  that  is 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to 
which  Jrbid  lies.6  Ewald,  however  (Geschichte,  iv. 
370,  note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that 
the  engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider ■■  ( lalyala  "  as  the  JUjilia  north  of  Gophna. 
[Gii.«;.vi..]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-arbel  of  Hos.  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  G. 

ARBI'TE,  THE  Oa^WH  :  de  Arbi).  Pa- 
arai  the  Arbite,  was  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  ( Thes. 
p.  145)  [and  Furst,  i.  133],  signifies  a  native  of 
ARAB.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Chronicles,  it  is 
given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  un- 
frequently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  The  LXX.  ver- 
sion, Oupatoepx'h  ls  vel7  corrupt.  [Comp.,  how- 
ever, reads  6  'Ap/3(;  Alex,  o  Apax«i««s- —  A.] 
(See  Kennicott,  Dissert,  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.) 

G. 

ARBO'NAI  ['APpavds;  Sin.  Xefyw,  Comp. 
'Ap/Scoj/o'i';  Aid.  'Apfiovdt:  Mambre],  Jud.  ii.  24. 

*  It  is  called  there  a  "river"  (A.  V.),  on  the 
bunks  of  which  were  "high  cities"  destroyed  by 
Hoi.ni-EKNESj  in  his  desolating  march  toward  the 
country  of  the  Jews.      [Abronas.] 

Volkmar  (Ilnndb.  d,  Einl.  in  die  Apocr.  i. 
190,  195)  adopts  with  some  modification  the  con- 


d  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the  Sy- 
riac Peshito  read  "  Gilead ;"  in  which  case  the  Arbela 
beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Josephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his  topog- 
raphy of  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew  so 
thoroughly. 

e  The  importance  of  the  Wady  Hamam  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north 
road,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  important  springs  in 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  Wilson 
(Lands  of  tlie  Bible,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  328). 


ARCHELAUS 

jecture  of  Movers  respecting  this  name.  He  sup- 
poses iirl  x*lP&pi>0V  ,A./3pa)ya  (the  best  supported 
reading)  to  represent  the  Hebrew  TTJiT^H.^S, 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  namely,  the  Eu- 

The  final  "*  in  ^.^l?  being  written  long 
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like  1  was  easily  converted  into  3,  as  in  Jud.  ii.  28 

"13V,  Accho,  is  represented  by  'O/ciVo.  The 
"  high  cities  "  referred  to  he  supposes  to  be  Baby- 
lon, Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  others  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, citing  Eutropius  viii.  3,  and  Dion  Cassius 
lxviii.  28,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
passage  relates  to  the  conquests  of  Trajan  [Ju- 
dith]. A. 

ARCHELAUS  ('Apx&aos  [ruler  of  the 
people]:  Archelaus:  in  the  Talmud,  DV^pHN, 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a  Samaritan  woman, 
Malthake  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3;  B.J.  i.  28, 
§  4),  and,  with  his  brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at 
Rome  (id.  B.  J.  i.  31,  §  1).  At  the  death  of 
Herod  (n.  c.  4) a  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas,  Archelaus,  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half,  containing 
Idumea,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  with  600  talents'  income  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
11,  §  4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he  was 
popular:  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  1).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  (PacriKeus)  assigned 
to  him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  idvdpxys 
(ibid. ) ;  so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as 
loosely  used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Jo- 
seph, xvii.  13,  §  2,  Vd.  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  ii.  7, 
§  3),  according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  ^Emil.  Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius, 
i.  e.  a.  D.  6,  a  complaint  was  preferred  by  his 
brothers  and  his  subjects  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  tyranny,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  2;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3),  where  he  is 
generally  said  to  have  died.  But  Jerome  ( Onomast. 
s.  v.  Bethlehem)  relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Archelaus  near  that  town.  If  so,  he  must 
have  returned  as  a  private  man  to  Judsea,  and  there 
have  died.  The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside 
from  fear  of  him  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt, 
and  went  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of 
his  gentler  brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Jo- 
sephus  relates  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  3) 
that  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not 
long  after  his  accession.  This  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised not  only  towards  Jews,  but  towards  Samari- 
tans also  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3).  Archelaus 
wedded  illegally  (rov  irarplov  irapa$A<riv  -iroit]- 
aaptvos,  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  2)  Glaphyra,  the  former 
wife  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  had  chil- 
dren by  her.  (There  is  no  reason  for  saying  with 
Winer  that  Archelaus  had  children  by  her:  he  has 
apparently  mistaken  Josephus's  i£  ou  /col  t4kvo,  ijy 
abrrj,  where  ou  refers  to  Alexander,  not  to  Arche- 
laus.) .  H.  A. 

ARCHERY.     [Arms] 

AR'CHEVITES     (K^S^S :     'aPXvcuol; 


[Vat.  Apxovo-f-]  Erchwei,  Vulg.)  perhaps  the  in- 
habitants of  Erech,  some  of  whom  had  been  placed 
as  colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).      W.  L.  B. 

ARCHI  C^n^n:  Archi),  Josh.  xvi.  2. 
[Archite.] 

ARCHIP'PUS  CApxiTnros  [master  of  the 
horse]  :  Arcltippas),  a  Christian  teacher  in  Colossae, 
called  by  St.  Paul  his  ffvvo-rpariwTTis  (Philem.  2). 
As  the  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  is 
addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ap- 
phia,  and  as  "the  church  in  their  house"  is  also 
addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon's  family.  He  had  received 
(Col.  iv.  17)  a  SiaKovia  in  the  Lord,  and  was  ad- 
monished to  take  heed  to  it  that  he  fulfill  it.  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  (Ecumenius,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicea  ( Const.  Apostoi.  vii.  46 ;  Theodoret  ad  Col. 
iv.  17;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  des  apos- 
iolitchen  Zeitalters,  p.  452);  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a 
legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonse,  near 
Laodicea  (Menoloy.  Graze,  i.  246).  There  is  a 
monograph  written  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  De 
A>-ckipjx>,  Altorf,  1751,  4to.  H.  A. 

ARCHFTE,  THE  C,3"1S~T,  as  if  from  a 
place  named  Erech,  Tf^S :  [2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.,  0 
apxirrcupos  (for  &  'Apx't,  kraipos  ?  so  Comp. ; 
o  Apax*,  eraipos  or  erepos,  29);  2  Sam.  xvii.,] 
6  'Apax'  [Vat.  -x«;  1  Chr.  6  (cm.  Aid.  Alex.) 
irpa>Tos\  Comp.  d  apxtaiTepos  (for  6  apxiercupos 
or  rather  6  '  ApxU  ercupos,  as  above):]  Araehites), 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  xv.  32,  [xvi.  16,]  xvii.  5,  14;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where  "the 
borders  of  Archi"  (i.  e.  "the  Archite")6  are 
named  as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph," somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel. 

No  town  of  the  name  of  Tf^S  appears  in  Pales- 
tine ;  is  it  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the 
last  faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  G. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are 
many  notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  reference  to 
the  architecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israel- 
ites, it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of 
Architecture,  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners. 
The  book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to 
divide  mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections, 
namely,  the  "dwellers  in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers 
in  cities,"  when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the 
founder  of  a  city ;  and  that  among  his  descendants 
one  Jabal  was  "  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in 
tents,"  whilst  Tubal-cain  was  "  the  instructor  of 


o  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year  6  Compare  Josh,  xviii.  16,  where  "  Jebusi"  should 

with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  to  be  placed  four  be  translated  "  the  Jebusite,"  as  it  has  been  in  xv.  8. 

years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian  See  also  Gerizdi  ;  Zemaraim. 
tra. 
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every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  It  is  probable 
that  the  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most  part 
dwellers  in  towns :  and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture 
and  metallurgy  became  from  the  earliest  times  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  civilized  as  distinguished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others ; 
to  one  of  which,  Resen,  the  epithet  "great"  suffi- 
ciently marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  a  period  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent. 
B.  c,  if  not  very  much  earlier.  (Rawlinson,  Out- 
line of  Ass.  Hist.  p.  10;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  221, 
235,  238.)  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  ac- 
count of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the 
materials  employed  in  its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3, 
9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of 
the  tower  of  Belus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs 
Niniroud  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn;  New- 
ton,  On  Proph.  x.  pp.  155,  150;  Vaux,  Xin.  and 
Persep.  pp.  173,  178;  Keith,  On  Proph.  p.  289), 
yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found 
there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing  mostly  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  perfectly  with  the 
supposition  of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the  same 
or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278, 
and  Kin.  and  Bab.  531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22);  and  in  the  books  of  To- 
bit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud.  i.  14;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egypt^ 
ians,  the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  re- 
markably with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206  ff.). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labor  at  the 
buildings  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and 
Raamses  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them. 
(Ex.  i.  11;  Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
"  house  "  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 

exception  to  this  statement  (fVS,  Gesen.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  ar- 
chitecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
originally  from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of 
the  race  of  Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in 
towns  and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native 
limestone  of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material 
(Lev.  xiv.  34,  45;  IK.  vii.  10;  Stanley,  S.  <$■  P. 
pp.  146,  8);  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied 
were  not  all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from 
the  first  by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii. 
19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture ;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Je- 
rusalem, he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baal- 
ath  and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probability  represented 
by  the  more  modern  superstructures  of  Baalbec  and 
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Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27,  30),  Je- 
hoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6);  and, 
lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  mentioned 
(Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8; 
Neb.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  fortress  called  Baris,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defense  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  in- 
significant building  called  Strato's  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste; 
the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built ;  and  Herod  car- 
ried his  love  for  architecture  so  far  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Bervtus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Liv- 
ias,  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p. 
497). 

Of  the  original  splendor  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed  on 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connection  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with 
Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have 
in  some  measure  successively  affected  the  style  both 
of  the  two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Solomon.  The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assyrian,  Persepolitan,  and  Egj'ptian  buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more 
ancient  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317, 
318),  and  in  the  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either 
of  Solomon  or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But 
as  it  has  been  observed  again  and  again,  scarcely 
any  connected  monuments  are  known  to  survive  in 
Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  buildings,  beautiful  and  renowned  as  they 
were  throughout  the  East  (Plin.  v.  14 ;  Stanley,  p. 
183),  and  even  of  those  which  do  remain  no  trust- 
worthy examination  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah 
contain  some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
(Stanley,  pp.  103,  165). 
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The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Tools  and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  writers;  the  plumb-line,  Am.  vii.  7; 
the  measuring-reed,  Ez.  xl.  3 ;  the  saw,  1  K.  vii.  9. 

H.  W.  P. 

ARCTU'RUS.      The  Hebrew  words    tt?37, 

'Ash,  and  ^37,  'Ayish,  rendered  "  Arcturus  "  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity 
with  the  Vulg.  of  the  former  passage,  are  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  (Desc. 
de  f  Arab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew 
at  Sana,  who  identified  the  Hebrew  'Ash  with  the 
constellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Oin 
tn-Xush,  or  Nash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Ennash  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  el  Benat,  "  the 
daughters  "  (comp.  Job.  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient 
versions  differ  greatly  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  render  'Ash  by  the  "Pleiades"  in  Job  ix. 
9  (unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  'Ayish  by  "  Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32.  In 
the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate.  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  'Ash  the 
tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  'Ash  and  'Ayish 
the  word  '  lyutho,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  hovever.  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  Ali  conjectured  that  '  Iyutho  was 
either  Capella  or  the  constellation  Orion ;  while  Bar 
Bahlul  hesitated  between  Capella,  Aidebaran,  and 
a  cluster  of  three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.  Fol- 
lowing the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  in- 
duced to  consider  'Ash  and  'Ayish  distinct;  the  for- 
mer being  the  Great  Hear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
star  Capella,  or  a  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

W.  A.  W. 

ARD  (T";S  [descent]:  'ApdS:  Ared).    1.  Son 

of  Benjamin  [and  if  so,  the  youngest  of  his  sons] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

2.  'ASdp;  [Aid.  Alex.  'AStp:]  ffered.  Son  of 
Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.     His  descendants 

are  called  the  Ardites  OT^SH),   Xum.  xxvi. 

40.  [As  Ard  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  39,  "son"  may  stand 
for  grandson  in  (icn.  xlvi.  21,  and  thus  the  same 
person  be  meant  in  both  passages.] 

ARDATH- "the  field  called  Ardath"  — 2 
Esdr.  ix.  2»j. 

*  Liicke  (F.inl.  in  d.  Offenb.  d.  Joh.  i.  174)  and 
Volkmar  (Einl.  in  d.  Apdbr.  ii.  131)  take  Ardath 
(JEth.  Arphad,  Ar.  A  rant)  to  be  a  corruption  for 

Arbath.  meaning  "  desert "  (Heb.  n3"^y)>  used 
as  an  appellative  rather  than  as  a  proper  name. 
Liicke  supposes  the  desert  of  Judah  to  be  intended ; 
Volkmar,  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  which,  though 
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"a  field  of  flowers,"  was  then  to  the  Israelites  a 
desert  (comp.  2  Esdr.  x.  21.  22).  A. 

ARDTTES,  THE.     [Ard.] 

AR'DON  O'WTW  [fugitive]:  'ApSdv,  [Vat. 
H.  Alex,  Opva;  Vat.  M.  \opva-]  Ardon),  1  Chr. 
ii.  18.  [A  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his 
wife  Azubah.] 

ARE'LI  pHfHgt,  Sam.  '•b'PN  [son  of  a 
hero]:  'Apij\;  [in  Gen.  'Aperi\eis;  Alex.  Apot)- 
\eis :]  Areii),  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  1G ;  X  um. 
xxvi.  17).  His  descendants  are  called  the  Are'- 
lites  (Xum.  xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGITE  {' Apfoirayir^s  [Tiseh.-yef- 
ttjs]  :  Areojxiffita).  A  member  of  the  Court  of 
Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34).     [See  Dioxysius.] 

W.  A.  W. 

AREOP/AGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (6'Apei- 
os  irdyos,  «'•  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  JVIars ;  Areopa- 
gus, Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,"  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at 
which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
valley  already  mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Are- 
opagus, there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias,  and  from  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a  height  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  from  which  the  Persians  as- 
sailed the  latter  rock  (Paus.  i.  28,  §  5 ;  Herod,  viii. 
52).  According  to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill 
of  Mars  (Ares),  because  this  god  was  brought  to 
trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrho- 
thius,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memora- 
ble as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Are- 
opagus (j)  «V  'Aptly  irayq  fiov\-fi),  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council  (i)  &vu>  fiov\-fi)  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its 
sittings  in  the  valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as 
a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  Scion,  and 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.  It 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  willful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Fain.  xiii.  1;  ad  Alt.  i. 
14,  v.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  bi  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (inraidptot  4$ikoi.£ovto, 
Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side 
is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks  are  probably  the 
two  rude  stones  which  Pausanias  saw  there,  and 
which  are  described  by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the 
one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the 
causes  which  were  tried  in  the  court  (Iph.  T.  961). 
The  Areopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the 

<*  *  Dr.  Robinson  says,  inadvertently,  that  it  '•'■  bears 
about  north  "  from  the  Acropolis  (Bibl.  Res.  i.  7).    H. 
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Christian,  as  the  spot  from  which  St.  Paul  deliv- 
ered his  memorable  address  to  the  men  of  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  22-31).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
commentators  that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Areopagus ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
narrative  of  any  judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul 
"  disputed  daily  "  in  the  "  market  "  or  Agora  (xvii. 
17),  which  was  situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in 
the  valley  lying  between  this  hill  and  those  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum.  Attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  "  certain  philosophers  of 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoics"  brought  him  up  from 
the  valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  phi- 
losophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  Dirt,  if 
Ant.  p.  126;  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i.  281.)  [See  Mars' 
Hill  for  Paul's  discourse  there.] 

A'RES  CApts:  Ares).  Akah  2  (1  Esdr.  v. 
10). 

AR'ETAS  ('Ape'ras:  [Aretas:.]  Arab.  Chor- 
ash),  a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kings  or  chiefs.     Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(B.  c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).    B.  F.  W. 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  iv  Aafiao- 
k$  5  idvapxys  'ApeTo  rov  fiacriKtais  £<ppovpei  r V 
tt6\lv  Aa.fia<TKr)V(ov  irtaaai  /**.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Herod.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronological  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabatsea,  whose  capital  was 
Petra,  and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by 
Antipas  of  Aretas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of 
Herodias,  and  also  on  account  of  some  frontier  dis- 
putes. A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  army  of  An- 
tipas entirely  destroyed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  l).a 
On  this,  being  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to 
Rome  for  help;  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  commissioned  to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his 
march  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (March  16,  A.  D.  37),  and, 
ir6\efiov  eK(p4pav  oi/Ksd'  6/j.oiais  Swdfavos  Sia  rb 
tls  Taiov  fj.€Tair€irTOi)Kevai  ra  n  pay  par  a,  aban- 
doned his  march,  and  sent  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  himself  remaining  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  affairs  at  Rome,  a  complete  reversal  took 
place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 
The  former  was  ere  long  (a.  d.  39)  banished  to 


a  *  It  is  with  reference  to  this  defeat  that  Josephus 
makes  his  remarkable  statement,  that  the  Jews  looked 
upon  it  as  a  punishment  from  God  inflicted  on  Herod 
for  putting  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  Jews 
held  in  such  veneration  for  his  teaching  and  holy 
life.  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2.)  See  Lardner's  Jewish  Tts- 
fimomes,  Ch.  iv.  1.  H. 

b  *  The  view  that  Aretas  seized  and  held  Damascus 
■by  force  for  a  short  time  after  the  defeat  of  Herod  An- 
rtipas  is  maintained  by  Neander  (PJtanzung^  i.  159); 
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Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to  Agrippa,  his  foe 
(Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been  living  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  the  new  emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  5). 
It  would  be  natural  that  Aretas,  who  had  been 
grossly  injured  by  Antipas,  should,  by  this  change 
of  affairs,  be  received  into  favor;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas,  of 
which  Josephus  says,  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  5,  eupwrev 
bpyijv,  yue'xpt  5^  /coJ  /ueTrjAfle,  Taiov  tV  dpxV 
TTapei\n<p6ros.  Now  in  the  year  38  Caligula  made 
several  changes  in  the  East,  granting  Ituraea  to 
Socemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Arabia  to 
Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Rhasmetalces,  and 
to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's  govern- 
ment. These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Da- 
mascene coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  (Ant. 
xiii.  5,  §  2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape),  —  that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
Roman  governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.''  Wieseler,  Chron. 
rles  apostolisclu-n  ZeiiaUers,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog's  Eneyklopddie,  refers  to  a  coin 
fiao-t\fws  'Apera  <pt\e\\r)vos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note. 
See  Wieseler,  pp.  142  ff.,  167  ff.,  whose  view  has 
been  adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  de  Temporum 
in  Actis  Ap.  ratione,  p.  173  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  H.  A. 

ARE'US,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace, 
xii.  20  ff.  He  is  called  Arena  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Ovidpris  [Alex.  -vet-]  in 
ver.  20,  and  Aapeios  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  these  are  corruptions  of  'Apeur. 
In  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10,  v.  §  8)  the  name  is 
written  '  Apelbs,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Arius.  There 
were  two  Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of 
whom  the  first  reigned  b.  c.  309-265,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  child 
of  eight  years  old  in  b.  c.  257.  There  were  three 
high  priests  of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the 
first  held  the  office  b.  c.  323-300.  This  is  the  one 
who  must  have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  prob- 
ably in  some  interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm, 
zu  Mace.  p.  185.)     [Onias.] 

AR'GOB   (2'inS,  once  with  the  def.  article 

2'SHSn  =  "the  stony,"  from  23"?,  Ges.  Thes. 
1260:  'Apy6f3:  Arr/ob),  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  containing  60  <l great"  and  fortified  "cities" 


Hemsen  (Der  Apostel  Pauhis,  pp.  19-22) ;  Winer  (Bibl. 
Realw.  i.  84) ;  Meyer  (Apostelgeschichte,  p.  15) ;  Guer- 
ike  (Einl.  in  rtrts  N.  T.  p.  336);  Bleek  (Einl.  in  das  N. 
T.  p.  361),  and  others.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Roman  government  would  so  suddenly,  of  its  own 
accord,  confer  so  important  a  city  on  a  vassal  who  had 
just  defeated  one  of  its  most  faithful  allies,  and  who 
had  been  proscribed  as  an  enemy  who  was  to  be  taken 
at  all  hazards  dead  or  alive.  H. 
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(C*"^17).  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  [Jair;  Ba- 
shan  ;  Havoth-Jair.]  It  afterwards  formed  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  under  the 
charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was  at  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  IK.  iv.  13). 
In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis,  appar- 
ently a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name.  [Tr  a  c  h- 
onitis.]  In  the  Samaritan  version  it  is  ren- 
dered HS2W)  (Rigobaah);  but  in  the  Targums 

of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  it  is  W21D"1^  («'.  e. 
Trachonitis).  Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadiah  as  v_^3*«-«>  {Mujeb,  with  the 
same  meaning);  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified 
with  the  Lejah,  xl  -<V  1 '[,  a  very  remarkable 
district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt  (pp.  111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol. 
ii.  specially  pp.  240-245).  This  extraordinary  re- 
gion —  about  22  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from 
W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular,  almost  oval,  shape  — 
has  been  described  as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
boulders,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and 
intermingled  with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  di- 
rection. "It  is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "wholly  com- 
posed of  black  basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued 
from  innumerable  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before 
cooling,  its  surface  was  violently  agitated,  and  it 
was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the 
liquid  mass  was  extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise 
the  wavy  surface  that  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits 
and  air-bubbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits 
a  sharp  metallic  sound  when  struck"  (241). 
"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  for- 
bidding region  is  thickly  studded  with  deserted 
cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity"  (238).  The 
number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one  traveller 
lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many  others 
which  he  did  not  go  to;  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  be- 
tween Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  Lejah  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the 
towns  known  in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and 
Edrei.  In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  point,  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
identification  of  the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  from 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
Argob,  and  in  this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Ar- 
gob only.  This  word  is  sDT]  (Chebel),  literally 
"  a  rope"  (ffxoivifffxa,  irepififrpov,  funiculus),  and 
it  designates  with  charming  accuracy  the  remark- 
ably defined  boundary  line  of  the  district  of  the 
Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its  latest 
explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore;  "  "  sweeping  round  in  a 
circle  clearly  defined  as  a  rocky  shore-line;  "  "  re- 
sembling, a  Cyclopean  wall  in  ruins  "  (Porter,  ii. 
19,  219,  239,  &c).  The  extraordinary  features  of 
this  region  are  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by 
the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  surrounding 
plain  of  the  Hauran,  a  high  plateau  of  waving 


a  Jonath.  S212112  i  Jerus.  S312^^S. 
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downs  of  the  richest  agricultural  soil  stretching 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Lejah,  and  beyond 
that  to  the  desert,  almost  literally  "without  a 
stone;  "  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  — if  the 
identification  proposed  above  be  correct  —  that  this 
contrast  should  have  struck  the  Israelites,  and  that 
their  language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute  topograph- 
ical distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in  the 
words  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel,  at  once  the 
level  downs  of  Bashan  [Mishor],  the  stony  laby- 
rinth which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boundary  which 
encloses  it  [Chebel].  G. 

AR'GOB  (3%HM  :  'Ap-yJ/3:  Argob),  perhaps  a 
Gileadite  officer,  who  was  governor  of  Argob.  Ac- 
cording to  some  interpreters,  an  accomplice  of 
Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian 
Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were 
two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the  king. 
Rashi  understands  by  Argob  the  royal  palace,  near 
which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  murder  took 
place  (2  K.  xv.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

ARIARATHES  (properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopator  ('Apia- 
pd6ris,  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Apdd-ns  [Vulg.  Ari- 
arathes],  probably  signifying  "great"  or  "honor- 
able master,"  from  the  roots  existing  in  aryas 
(Sanskrit),  "honorable,"  and  rata  (head),  "mas- 
ter;" Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  king  of  Cappa- 
docia  b.  c.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
(Liv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was  directed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  This  sub- 
servience cost  him  his  kingdom  b.  c.  158 ;  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to 
a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr.  47;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxxii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iii.  5);  and  on  the 
capture  of  his  rival  Olophernes  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1).  He 
fell  in  b.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus,who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22),  who  in  after-times 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

ARIT)AI  [3  syl]  0T"« :  Ap<ra?os;  [FA. 
Apaeos;  Comp.  'ApiSat:]  Aridai),  ninth  son  of 
Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARID'ATHA  (S^Tfcf:  2ap£a/ca;  [Vat. 
Alex.  FA.  2ap&axa'i  Comp.  'ApiSudd:]  Arida- 
tha),  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

ARI'EH  [properly  Arjeh  or  Aryeh] 
(TH^n  :  'Apia;  [Vat,  Apeta;]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Ap/e:  Arie).  "The  Lion,"  so  called  probably 
from  his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or,  as  Sebastian  Schmid 
understands  the  passage,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K. 
xv.  25).  Rashi  explains  it  literally  of  a  golden 
lion  which  stood  in  the  castle.  W.  A.  W.    * 

A'RIEL  (bS^S,  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God:  'Ap«7A:  Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  "chief  men"  who  under  Ezra  directed 
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the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moab- 
ites  slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  chief  captains 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding  the 
word  as  an  epithet,  "two  lion-like  men  of  Moab;  " 
but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with  Thenius, 
Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a  proper  name,  and 
translate   "  two    [sons]  of  Ariel,"   supplying   the 

word  ^32,  which  might  easily  have  fallen  out. 
A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 

O^fcOS),  as  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (bis),  2  (bis),  7  [Alex,  lapa- 
7)A]  )•  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  "  Lion  of  God  "  — so  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Hiivernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others  —  or, 
with  Umbreit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  expositors,  "Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the 

o 

first  component  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  H\l,  « 

fire-place  or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  ITeb.  u. 
Chakl.  HandwSrt  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15, 
16,  as  a  synonym  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
although  Hiivernick  ( Commenlar  iib.  Ezech.  p. 
699),  relying  on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that 
even  here  we  must  understand  Lion  of  God.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reading  of  the  text  in 
Ezekiel  being  itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  words  used  by  the 
two  prophets,  if  not  different  in  form,  are  at  least 
different  in  derivation  and  meaning,  and  that  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  "  Lion  of 
God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Ezekiel  means 
«  Hearth  of  God."  F.  W.  G. 

ARIMATH^E'A  [A.  V.  -the'a]  CApi/xadaia, 
Matt,  xxvii.  57;  Luke  xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  38),  the 
birthplace,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who 
obtained  leave  from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his 
"new  tomb"  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this 
place  "  a  city  of  Judea;  "  but  this  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  its  identification  with  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel's birthplace,  the  Kamah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  Septuagint  Armathaim 
(' Apfiadalfji),  and  by  Josephus,  Armatha  ('Apfj.a6d, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  10,  §  2).  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrypha  ('PafiaBefj.,  1  Mace.  xi.  34)  is  probably 
the  same  place.     [Ramah.]  J.  S.  H. 

A'RIOCH  C?JV"JK,  probably  from  "»TMJ  a 
lion,  "lion-like,"  comp.  TJ1D3  :  'Api^xvs,  LXX., 
[twice]  in  Dan.  only;  [elsewhere  'Apic^x i]  'Apj^X' 
Theodot. :  Arioch,  Vulg.). 

1.  "King  of  Ellasar"  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9). 

2.  "The  captain  of  the  guard"  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.).  B.  F.  W. 

3.  (Zlpiwx'i  Alex.  [Vat.  Comp.  Aid.]  'Aptwx'- 
Erioch).  Properly  [V]  "Eirioch"  or  "Enoch," 
mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  Elymaeans. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  identify  him  with  Deioces, 
king  of  part  of  Media.  W.  A.  W. 

ARI'SAI  [3syl.]  OD'HN:  'PovQaws;  [Alex. 


ARISTOBULUS 

Vov<pavos\  Comp.  'Ap«rcu:]  Arisai),  eighth  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTARCHUS  (' Api<rrapXos  [most  ex- 
cellent  ruler]  :  Aristarchus),  a  Thessalonian  (Acts 
xx.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix.  29,  where  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  seized  in  the  tumult 
at  Ephesus  together  with  Gaius,  both  aweKhri^ovs 
XlavKov).  We  hear  of  him  again  as  accompanying 
the  apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4;  and 
again  xxvii.  2.  as  being  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's 
(rvvatx^<i\uiros  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24, 
both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7 ;  Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Wi- 
ner, makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  H.  A. 

*  Though  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  so  often,  the 
A.  V.  very  strangely  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  Aris- 
tarchus "  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  He  appears  from  that 
passage  to  have  gone  with  the  apostle  to  Rome  of 
his  own  accord.  We  do  not  "  trace  him  as  Paul's 
o-vvatxfJ-a\a>TOs  (fellow-prisoner)  in  Philem.  24;" 
but  since  he  is  reckoned  there  among  the  avvepyoi 
(fellow-laborers),  we  may  conclude  that  he  received 
the  other  appellation  in  Col.  iv.  10,  because  he  made 
himself  the  voluntary  sharer  of  Paul's  exile  and 
captivity.  To  remember  the  brethren  in  their 
bonds  was  accounted  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
bound  with  them;  see  Heb.  xiii.  3  (avvSeSffitvoi)- 
The  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were 
sent  away  at  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  supposing  that  Aristarchus  had  been  put  in 
prison  after  the  letter  to  Philemon  was  written. 

H. 

ARISTOBU  LUS  (' ApiarSfrovKos  [most  ex- 
cellent counsellor] :  Aristobolus),  a  Jewish  priest 
(2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemams  VI.  Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 
Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Maccabaus  he 
is  addressed  (165  b.  c.)  as  the  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews  (' AptarofiovKca  ■  •  ■  Ka\  rots  iv 
Aiy.  'Ioi»8.  2  Mace.  /.  c),  and  is  further  styled 
"the  teacher"  (di5d<rKa\os,  i-  e.  counsellor?)  of 
the  king.  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  him; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  name  (Clem. 
Alex.  Sir.  v.  §  98;  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  viii.  9),  who 
dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  (Blf}\ovs  i£riy7)TiKas  rod 
Mwvffttas  v6/liov,  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  32).  Consid- 
erable fragments  of  this  work  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  Prop.  Evang. 
vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii.  12;  in  which  the 
Clementine  fragments  recur);  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  contested. 
It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon,  and  especially  by  Hody 
(De  bibl.  text,  orig.,  pp.  50  ff.  Oxon.  1705),  who  was 
answered  by  Valckenaer  (Diatribe  de  Aristobulo 
Juda-o,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806);  and  Valckenaer's  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  considered  conclusive. 
(Gfrorer,  Philo  u.  s.  w.  ii.  71  ff.;  Daehne,  Jiid. 
Alex.  Jielig.-Philos.  ii.  73  ff;  Ewald,  O'esch.  des 
Volkes  lsr.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object  of  Aristobulus 
was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  (ripTrio-Bai)  on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets; 
and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest  as  showing 
that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not  with  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  Hist,  de  tEcofo 
d'Alex.  iii.  153  ff.).     The  fragments  which  remain 
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are  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted  above, 
which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
chronological  difficulties  of  the  different  accounts 
of  Aristobulus.  B.  F.  W. 

ARISTOBU'LUS  (' Apurr6pov\os),  a  resi- 
dent at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted 
in  Bom.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he 
was  a  Roman;  or  whether  he  believed:  from  the 
form  of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have 
been  dead  at  the  time.  The  Menolog.  Grcecorum, 
as  usual  (iii.  17  f.),  makes  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  in  Britain.  II.  A. 

*  It  is  not  safe  to  infer  merely  from  the  expres- 
sion itself  (e/c  ran/ '  AptarofiovXov)  either  that  Aris- 
tobulus was  not  a  Christian,  or  that  he  was  not 
living  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
(See  Fritzsche,  Epistola  ad  Bomanos,  iii.  307). 
Paul  speaks  twice  precisely  in  the  same  way  of  Ste- 
phanas (1  Cor.  i.  16,  and  xvi.  15);  but  we  happen 
to  learn  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  that  Stephanas  just 
then  was  with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  (xaipca  iirl 
t»7  irapovaiq  ~%Tt(pava),  and  consequently  separat- 
ed from  his  family  at  Rome.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Aristobulus  was  at  Corinth  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Romans,  though  his  proper  home  was  at 
Rome,  or  the  reverse :  he  himself  may  have  lived  at 
Corinth,  but  have  had  sons  or  other  members  of 
his  family  settled  at  Rome.  This  entire  class  of 
passages  (Narcissus,  Onesiphorus,  Chloe) 
involves  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  which  has  not 
been  duly  recognized.  H. 

ARK,  NOAH'S.     [Noah.] 

ARK   OF  THE   COVENANT    (]T&). 

This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).     The  word  signifies  a  mere 

chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  Hllt^, 
"ark"  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  kiISwt6s.  We  may  remark : 
(I.)  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  (II.)  its 
design  and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents;  and  (HI.)  its  history. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (Rosellini,  p.  99  ) 

I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2£  cubits  long,  by  1$  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
on  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy-seat, 
supporting  the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  re- 
garded as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence [Cherubim  and  Mercy-seat],  was  placed. 
The  ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the 
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four  corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and 
through  these  were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood 
similarly  overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always 
remained  in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of 
Kohath,  to  whose  office  this  especially  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  progress.  Probably,  however,  when 
removed  from  within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy 
place,  which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  taken 
out  thence,  priests  were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x. 
21,  iv.  5,  19,  20;  IK.  viii.  3,  G).  The  ends  of 
the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  staves  being 
drawn  to  the  ends,  apparently,  but  not  out  of  the 
rings.  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped 
in  the  "  veil  "  of  the  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  invio- 
late the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"covenant  "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  depositum  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  reli- 
quary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the  author 
of  Heb.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  the  "pot  of  manna"  and  "Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were  directed 
to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "  kept  before  the  testimony" 
i.  e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xl.  20);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9  implies  that 
by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disappeared. 

The  expression  ^1~IW  l^ft,  Deut.  xxxi.  26,  ob- 
scurely rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "beside"  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  "we  sought  it  not"  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it:  see  Gesenius, 

Lex.  s.  v.   2?")^. 

-  T 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanct- 
uary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualized  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy-seat,  materially  symbolizing, 
perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as  that  on  which  "mercy" 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  object  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolized, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  he.  note).  That  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  example 
of  Uzzah. 

III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  latter  contained  the 
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broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its  per- 
mitted capture,  when  captured  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.  e.  in  a  sep- 
arate tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by  David. 
Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a  national 
festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house  to  receive 
it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  completed,  re- 
ceived, in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine, 
the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulgence  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv., 
xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  carved 
image"  in  the  "house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  x.  22).  Prideaux's  argu- 
ment that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  5) 
and  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9,  inania  arcana),  confirmed 
also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a  sacred  stone 

called  by  them  H  VK27  l^S,  "  stone  of  drinking  " 
[Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as  well  as  by  the 
marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal  books  which 
enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the  positive  statement 
of  2  Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.) 

The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kiffrai  fivvriKal  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  12);  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  271,  275).  The 
same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains  an 
allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its 
rites,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popularly 
known,  where  he  says  that  "  only  the  master 
(5<5<{<r/caAos)  may  uncover  the  ark"   (ki/3wt6s)- 
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In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognized  term  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  Js.  et  Osi.  c.  39;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii. 
609,  &c;  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  ii.  3;  Catull.  lxiv. 
260-1;  Apul.  Met.  xi.  262.     "  H.  H. 

ARKTTE,    THE     (\T)?n,    Sam.    Cod. 

"'f/'ny  :  'ApovKoiios'-  Aracceus),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north  of 
Phoenicia.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  2)  gives  the 
name  as  'Apowcaios,  and  as  possessing  "Apicqv 
tV  eV  to>  Aifravw.  He  also  again  mentions  the 
place  CApKaia,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  1)  in  defining  the 
position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (v.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  and 
from  yElius  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sev.)  we  learn  that 
the  Urbs  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Csesarea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  ,Arka  ^Li'wfc)  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2  \  hours  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nahr  el-Khehlr 
(Eleutherus).  The  great  coast  road  passes  half-way 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arka.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scat- 
tered. Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite 
and  syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
s.  v. ;  Reland,  575 ;  Burekhardt,  162 ;  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Geogr.,  art.  Arca).  G. 

ARMAGEDTDON  (['Ap^aytSSdv,  Lachm. 
Tisch.]  'ApfiayeSceV-  [Armagedon],  Rev.  xvi.  16). 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geograph- 
ical basis;  and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
term  here  employed  (rbv  t6ttov  rbv  Ka\6v/j.€vou 
"EPpaio-rl  ' Ap/j.aye5c!>v)  is  the  great  battlefield  of 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  conflicts  took 
place  between  the  Israelites  and  the  enemies  of 
God's  people.  The  passage  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  2, 
12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the  "  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  underlying  the  image 
being  Jehoshaphat's  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26; 
see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle- 
field, the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was  famous  for 
two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the  (  anaanites 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death 
of  Saul  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Egyptians  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
22).  With  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  events, 
Megiddo  (Mayeddd  in  the  LXX.  and  Josephus)  is 
especially  connected.  Hence  ' 'Ap-fj.aytStl>v,  "  the 
hill  of  Megiddo."  (See  Bahr's  Excursus  on 
Herod,  ii.  159.)     The  same  figurative  language  is 
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used  by  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
As  regards  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stan- 
ley (S.  ij'-  P.  p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be 
peculiarly  natural  to  a  Galiltean,  to  whom  the  scene 
of  these  battles  was  familiar.      [Megiddo.] 

J.  S.  H. 

ARME'NIA  ('Ap^evta)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading). 
[Here  the  LXX.  read  'Apapad  (Alex.  ApaSa.5), 
Vulg.  Armemk]  The  absence  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, which  was  not  the  indigenous  name  of  the 
people,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
were  unacquainted  with  the  country.  They  un- 
doubtedly describe  certain  districts  of  it  under  the 
names  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Togarmah.  Of  these 
three  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  widest  signif- 
ication. It  is  the  name  of  a  race  (Gen.  x.  3 ),  and 
not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used  "by  Ezekiel  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  whole  country  (xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6), 
while  the  two  former  are  mentioned  together,  and 
have  been  identified  with  separate  localities 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nuchas  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia.  From  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  par- 
allel to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  Ms,  and 
culminating  in  Mount  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphates  Ms.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the  op- 
posite direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  Ms. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different  local- 
ities, the  valleys  being  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen 
the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and  only 
adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported  vast 
numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo 
(xi.  529)  characterizes  the  country  as  <r<p6$pa  iV- 
WjSoToy,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nissean  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
as  coming  from  "the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27). 
Ezekiel,  who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  it  will 
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be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  In  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  iMinni  and  Ashkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  —  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2.)  Mural  C^tt)  is  only 
noticed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  hi  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Muradsu  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  6).  It  contains  the 
root  of  the  name  Armenia  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  derivation.  Har-Minni,  "  the  moun- 
tains of  Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
spot  where  Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of 
the  country  through  which  he  was  passing  was  Ar- 
menia, coincides  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
Mjnn!   (Xen.   An.  iv.   5;    Ainsworth,    Track   of 

10,000,  p.  177).  (3.)  Togarmah  (na^'lFI  : 
©oyapfjia,  and  &opyofj.a)  is  noticed  in  two  passages 
of  Ezekiel,  both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its 
identity  with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
its  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  in  "  horses,  horse- 
men, and  mules"  (A.  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean, 
" carriage-horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (Hitzig, 
Comment.),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the 
staple  productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house 
of  Togarmah  "  traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the 
A.  V.  expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text 
seems  to  warrant.  The  words  simply  signify  that 
the  Armenians  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyr- 
ians in  those  articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  "of  the 
north  quarters  "  in  connection  with  Gomer.  Coup- 
ling with  these  particulars  the  relationship  between 
Togarmah,  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the 
three  sons  of  Gomer,  and  the  nations  of  which 
these  patriarchs  were  the  progenitors,  we  cannot 
fail  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Togarmah 
represents  Armenia.  We  will  only  add  that  the 
traditional  belief  of  the  Armenians  themselves,  that 
they  are  descended  from  Thorgomass  or  Tiorgar- 
mah,  strongly  confirms  this  view."        W.  L.  B. 

ARMLET  (n"T2rS,  Num.  xxxi.  50,  2 
Sam.  i.  10:  ^AiS^f!  Aquila  [in  2  Sam.]  fipaxi- 
d\iov  '•  [periscelis,  ]  armilla,  brachiale ;  prop- 
erly a  fetter,  from  ~TP^,  a  step;  comp.    Is.  iii. 


Assyrian  Armlet. 


From  Nineveh  Marbles,  British 
Museum. 


a  *  \Ve  are  indebted  for  a  valuable  work  on  Armenia 
and  Persia  to  the  American  missionaries,  Messrs.  H.  G. 
O.  Dnight  and  Eli  Smith,  who  made  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion in  these  countries  in  1830.      We  have  a  still  later 


20,  and  Anklet),  an  ornament  universal  in  the 


work  from  Dr.  Dwight  (1850)  entitled  "Christianity 
revived  in  the  East,"  treating  especially  of  the  great 
moral  changes  which  are  taking  place  among  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey.  H. 
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East,  especially  among  women;  used  by  princes  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distinguished 
persons  in  general.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the 
A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10,  they  render  it  "  by 
the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Sometimes  only  one  was 
worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecclus.  xxi.  21).  From 
Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appears  that  the  signet  sometimes 
consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 

These  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and 
fantastic  shapes,  resembling  the  heads  of  animals 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia 
wore  them,  and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among 
other  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The 
.^Ethiopians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cam- 
byses,  scornfully  characterized  them  as  weak  fetters 
(Herod,  ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
kings,  since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians 
generally  \\ie\io(p6pot.  In  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments "  kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets 
and  bracelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes."  [A 
gold  bracelet  figured  below.]     (Wilkinson's  Anc. 


Egyptian  Armlet.     From  the  Leyden  Museum. 

Egypt,  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They  were 
even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner,  Angl. 
Sax.  i.  383).  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows  that 
they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 
the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them  effeminate, 
although  they  were  sometimes  given  as  military  re- 
wards (Liv.  x.  44).  Finally,  they  are  still  worn 
among  the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modern  Oriental 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitto, 
Pict.  Hist,  of  Pal.  i.  499).  They  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  modern  Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rarely 
taken  off.  They  are  made  of  every  sort  of  material 
from  the  finest  gold,  jewels,  ivory,  coral,  and  pearl, 
down  to  the  common  glass  rings  and  varnished  earth- 
enware bangles  of  the  women  of  the  Deccan.  Now, 
as  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  plain,  some- 
times enchased,  sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
and  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are 
sometimes  quite  covered  with  them,  and  if  the 
wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not  how  mean  they  are, 
provided  only  that  they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essen- 
tial to  beauty  that  they  should  fit  close,  and  hence 
Hanner  calls  them  "  rather  manacles  than  brace- 
lets," and  Buchanan  says  "  that  the  poor  girls 
rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 
rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the  hand;  and  as 
they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often  break,  they 
suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admiration."  Then- 
enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen. 
xxiv.  24.     [Bracelet.]  y.  W.  F. 

ARMO'NI   C0b"lS    [Palatinus,  palace  in- 
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mate]:  'Epuvvoi;  [Vat.  Ep/xcovoer,  Alex.  -wei? 
Aid.  "Epfxwvei ;  Comp.  'Apfiwyi :]  Armoiti),  son  of 
Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

*  ARMORY  (ptt>3,  which  Luther  renders  Ear- 
nischham  and  De  Wette  Zeughaus)  occurs  only  in 
Neh.  iii.  19  (A.  V.),  and  is  mentioned  there  as  being 
opposite  the  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  by 
Ezra  (3)  after  the  captivity.     The  same  place,  no 

doubt,  is  meant  in  Is.  xxii.  8  (pB?3),  whether  we 
render  there  "  armorer  "  (A.  V.)  or  "  armory  of  the 
house  of  the  forest,"  i.  e.  (as  more  fully  in  1  Kings 
vii.  2  n°.)  "of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  and  so  called 
because  built  with  cedars  brought  from  Lebanon. 
See  Knobel,  Exeget.  Handb.  v.  153;  and  Gesen- 
ius,  iiber  den  Jesaia,  ii.  690.  This  "  armory," 
therefore,  was  an  apartment  in  this  "house"  or 
palace  of  Solomon,  in  which,  as  we  see  expressly 
from  1  Kings  x.  16,  17,  he  deposited  his  "  golden 
targets  and  shields  "  (Keil,  Biicher  der  Konige,  p. 
153).  It  appears  to  have  existed  still,  or  remains 
of  it,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  Gesenius  infers 
from  Neh.  iii.  19  (though  the  local  indication  there 
is  very  indefinite)  that  it  was  situated  on  Ophel, 
the  southern  projection  of  Moriah  (Thesanr.  ii. 
612);  but  a  different  view  is  presented  under 
Palace.  H. 

ARMS,  ARMOR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  nat- 
urally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  con- 
tact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we  find 
in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and 
meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  rests  on  the  true  meaning  and  force 
of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  might.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  history, 
scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we  have 
to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of 
manners  and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not  yet 
yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or  utensils 
of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  nor 
has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery,  coin,  or 
jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with  whose 
life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are  more  fa- 
miliar than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors.  Even 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  customs  of 
Israel  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investigated, 
so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs  of 
these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Palestine 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into  As- 
syrian manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  terms  by 
which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  designated 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can  be 
got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  from 
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the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the  render- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  —  I. 
Offensive  weapons :  Arras.  II.  Defensive  weapons : 
Armor. 

I.  Offensive  weapons:  1.  Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  and   most  widely  used,  was   the    Chereb 

(2"^n),  "  Sword,"  from  a  root  signifying  to  lay 
waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  "  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  ear- 
liest date  (Ewald,  i.  446  note):  the 
expostulation  of  Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26).  After  this,  during 
the  account  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  monarchy,  the  mention  of 
the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very 
little  can  be  gathered  from  the  cas- 
ual notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of 
use.  Perhaps  if  anything  is  to  be 
inferred  it  is  that  the  chereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon. 
That  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e. 
18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  been 
concealed  under  his  garment,  and 
nothing  is  said  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was  shorter  than  usual, 
for  the  "dagger"  of  the  A.  V.  is 
without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a 
rendering  of  the  fidx^pa  °f  the 
LXX.  But  even  assuming  that 
Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  us- 
ual, yet  a  consideration  of  the  nar- 
ratives in  2  Sam.  ii.  16  and  xx.  8- 
10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which 
David  used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger 
than  himself  as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  xxi.  8, 
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K.  ii.  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  of 
the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfor- 
tunate Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single 
stroke,  and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  —  the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over 
him,  bespattered  from  his  "  girdle  "  to  his  "  shoes" 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim ! 

The  chereb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  ("^J?,  1 
Sam.  xvii.  51;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  ]"T^,  1  Chr. 

xxi.  27,  only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13) 
and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg.  ill. 
16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  "  Girding 
on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  corn- 


Egyptian  Sword. 


9),  goes  to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter 
and  a  shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword. 
What  frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of 
the  Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the 
left  hand  of  a  practiced  swordsman,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1 


mencing  war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(1  K.  iii.  24);  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb 
are,  "to  smite  with  the  edge"  (literally  "mouth," 
comp.  (rrS/xa,  and  comp.  "devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of 
the  "  sword  "  —  "  slain  with  the  sword  "  —  "  men 
that  drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions  are 
found  to  "whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii.  41; 
Ps.  lxiv.  3;  Ez.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  (unless 
it  be  Is.  ii.  4;  Joel  iii.  10);  doubtless  it  was  of 
metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and  "  glit- 
tering" (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  namely, 

2PW)  "a  flame."     From  the  expression  (Josh.  v. 

2,  3)  "swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "sharp  knives,"  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material 
was  flint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear;  and  of 
this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct 
kinds. 

a.  The  Chan'Uh  (iTjn),  a  "  Spear,"  and  that 
of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath  —  its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs.  (1 
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Sam.  xvii.  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19;  1  Chr.  xx.  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The  chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul  —  a  fit  weapon 
for  one  of  his  gigantic  6tature  —  planted  at  the  head 
of  his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  G ) ;  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
gliinpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  lie- 
come  even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it 
was  this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "jave- 
lin "  (as  the  A.  Y.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  33).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner 
was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body 
of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  chanith  is  men- 
tioned also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8;  2  K.  xi. 
10 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of 
poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 

the  Cidon  (pTI),  to  which  the  word  "Javelin  " 
perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wvrfspiess).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
neuvering as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27,  and 
could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  consid- 
erable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  cidon  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
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e.  The  word  Shebet  (^5??),  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mil- 
itary signification,  for  the  "  darts  "  with  which 
Joab  despatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  otiense  the  chief  was 
undoubtedly  the  Bow,  Kesheth  (HE1  [7);  it  is  met 
with  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use 
both  for  the  chase  (Gen.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war 
(xlviii.  22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3;  1  Chr. 
x.  3)  and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common 
soldiers,  but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  car- 
ried the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17 ) ;  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  lxxviii.  9). 
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the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6, 
"target,"  and  margin  "gorget").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  in  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
cidon  is  distinguished  from  the  chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
the  quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurl- 
ing it. 

c.  Another    kind   of    spear   was  the  Romach 

(yV2T\).  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Xum. 
xxv.  7  ("javelin"),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("lancets;" 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  "  shield  and  spear"  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  buck- 
ler"), 24  ("spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21;  Ez.  xxxix.  9,  &c. 

d.  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart  "  was  probably  the 

Shelach  (PI  ,  W).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("darts"): 
Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin);  Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12;  Joelii.  8. 
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Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is  "TI^T  to  tread  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8;  Is.  v.  18;  Ps.  vii.  12,  &c). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  ""*  ft.'^n?)  are 
mentioned  as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35; 
Ps.  xviii.  34).     The  string  is  occasionally  named, 

"liTV  or  "ln^C.  It  was  probably  at  first  some 
bind-weed  or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Judg.  xvi.  7-9  for  "green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  bow,"  the  words  "  hurl- 
ing "  and  "  shooting "  being  interpolated  by  the 
translators.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for 
shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like, 
the  pellet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "stone-bow"  in  use 
in  the  middle  ages  —  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespeare  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  v.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  ire- 
Tpo$6\os.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible  — 
iv  0o\lffL,  Kat  iv  7reTpoj3rf\ois,  /col  iv  k6\^.o^i 
tov  irtdiov-  "with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  field."      If  this  l>e 
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accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of 
arms;  leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his 
faithful  spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield, 
and  nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V. 
"rod"). 

The  Arrows,  Chitzvn  (D^Sn),  were  carried 

in  a  quiver,  Tlieli  ("vFI,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or 

Ashpah  (ilQtpS,  Ps.  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2,  cxxvii.  4). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  the  "  sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sling,  Kela'  (27  Vj"7),  is  first  mentioned 
in  Judg.  xx.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple 
weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philis- 
tine was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  oft"  any- 
thing attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling 
would  be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
sheep,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail 
has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal  —  "as  for  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and 
that  those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications 
of  so  strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have 
been  more  like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  con- 
trived to  "shoot  great  stones"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15). 
In  verse  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion 
(concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words) 
to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings  —  "  Uzziah 
prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears 
.  .  .  bows  and  sling-stones." 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armor  —  from  of- 
fensive to  defensive  arms  —  we  find  several  ref- 
erences to  what  was  apparently  armor  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shiryon   (^V^tT;  or  in  its  contracted 

form  T~,t,\  and  once  n>"1K.*'):  according  to  the 
LXX.  dwpat,  Vulg.  lonca,  —  a  Breastplate. 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 
liath —  D^PtPr'  "JVntP,  a  "coat  of  mail," 
literally  a  "  breastplate  of  scales  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5), 
and  further  (38),  where  shiryon  alone  is  rendered 
"coat  of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
this  passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory 
of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a  Philis- 
tine, and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his 
equipment  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
Philistines  were  usually  better  armed  than  the  He- 
brews, or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  con- 
trast on  this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully 
armed  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
soldiers  of  the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had 
been  very  shortly  before,  both  of  arms  and  of  the 
means  of  supplying  them,  so  completely  that  no 
11 
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smith  could  be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any 
weapons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even  the 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to  be  re- 
paired and  sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  con- 
querors (1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22.  Shiryon  also  occurs 
in  1  K.  xxii.  34,  and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33).  The  last 
cited  passage  is  very  obscure ;  the  A.  Y.  follows  the 
Syriac  translation,  but  the  real  meaning  is  prob- 
ably "between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
Ewald  reads  "between  the  loins  and  the  chest;" 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  between  the  lungs  and  the 
breastbone."  It  is  further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16  ("habergeons"),  also  in  Job 
xli.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17.  This  word  has  furnished 
one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii. 
9;  Stanley,  p.  403),  a  parallel  to  which  is  found  in 
the  name  Q&pal-  given  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia. 
It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48,  Sion  CjVOJtf) 
is  a  corruption  of  shiryon. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the 
Tachara  (STIFI),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Meil  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head,  with  a  hem  or  binding  round 
the  hole  "  as  it  were  the  '  mouth '  of  an  habergeon  " 

(Sinn),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  "habergeon,"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "hauberk"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 

3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba'  (37313,  or  twice  3?3lp),  from 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Ez.  xxvii.  10. 
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4.  Greaves,  or  defenses  for  the  feet  (not  "  legs " 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  —  (in!itt,  Mitzchah,  made  of 
brass,  Htt^TO  —  are  named  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6, 
only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzinnah  (H31*;  from  a  root  ]3V,  to 
protect).  This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  v.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tzinnah 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ("  the  " 
shield,  not  "a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
romach  (1  Chr.  xii.  8,  24;  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  &c.)  and 
chanith  (1  Chr.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  weapons 
generally. 
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6.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen  0.2ft, 

from  ^22,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 
for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  tzinnah  is  evident  from 
1  K.  x.  16,  17 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  magen  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in  2 
Chr.  xii.  9,  10;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam.  i. 
21.     The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets  of 
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the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii.  2,  &c). 
Like  tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formulistic  expres- 
sions for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with 
light  weapons  —  the  bow  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17), 

darts,    n^W  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelet  (llhw) 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators 
it  is  rendered  a  "quiver,"  by  some  "weapons" 
generally,  by  others  a  "shield."  Whether  either 
or  none  of  these  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  time.  It 
denoted  certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where 
they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joash's  proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9), 
and  where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (( 'ant. 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offense. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer. 
li.  11;  Ez.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of 
a  foreign  arm.  G. 

ARMY.  I.  Jkvvish  Army.  —  The  military 
organization  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  then 
entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age  was  a 
soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  formed  a  regiment, 
with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii. 
2,  x.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.):  the  whole 
army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (Num. 
x.  5,  6) :  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  That  the  Israelites  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  throughout  their  march, 
may  be  inferred  from  Balaam's  language  (Num. 
xxiv.  6).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  con- 
scription was  made  from  the  general  body  under  the 
direction   of   a  muster-master    (originally   named 

"!£&,  Deut.  xs.  5,  "officer,"  afterwards  "IS^D, 
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2  K.  xxv.  19,  "  scribe  of  the  host,"  both  terms  oc- 
curring, however,  together  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the 
meaning  of  each  being  primarily  a  writer  or  scribe), 
by  whom  also  the  officers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx. 
9).  From  the  number  so  selected,  some  might  be 
excused  serving  on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut. 
xx.  5-8;  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  di- 
vided into  thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  re- 
spective captains  (Q^bSH  "nttf,  JTIKffin  ^W, 
Num  xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  families 
(Num.  ii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12)  —  the  family 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity. 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
little  progress  was  made  in  military  affairs.  Their 
wars  resembled  harder  forays,  and  the  tactics 
turned  upon  stratagem  rather  than  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  disposition  of  the  forces.  Skillfully 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
country  offered,  they  gained  the  victory  sometimes 
by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4);  sometimes  by  sur- 
prising the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi.  7;  Judg.  vii.  21); 
and  sometimes  by  a  judicious  attack  at  the  time  of 
fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28,  iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5). 
No  general  muster  was  made  at  this  period ;  but 
the  combatants  were  summoned  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii.  27),  by 
messengers  (Judg.  vi.  35),  by  some  significant  token 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection 

of  a  standard  (D2,  Is.  xviii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27), 
or  a  beacon-fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and  Da- 
vid, before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Chekethites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 

another  class,  whose  name  Skalishim  (C^K."1  ?tP*j 
rpitrrar  at,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (11  a  corps  of  veteran  guards  =  Roman 
ti'iitrii.  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kriegsherr);  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429);  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  The  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  xv.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 

officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (ty"'/^'^ 

"lord,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  U^WhW'H  B^H,  "  chief 

of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  immediately 
about  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or  secretary-at- 
war.  David  further  organized  a  national  militia, 
divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was 
called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year  under  their 
respective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the  head 
of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  appointed  a 

commander-in-chief  (S2^"")tP,  "captain  of  the 
host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
fantry 0^2?,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  command 
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(Deut.  xvii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however,  experi-l 
enced  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  char- 
iots, both  in  their  encounters  with  the  Canaauites 
(Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19),  and  at  a  later  period 
with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).  The  in- 
terior of  Palestine  was  indeed  generally  unsuited 
to  the  use  of  chariots.  The  Canaanites  had  em- 
ployed them  only  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as 
Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the  plain  of  Philistia  (Judg. 
i.  19;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  But  the  border, 
both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  use ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
tended, much  importance  was  attached  to  them. 
David  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  These  prob- 
ably served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through  his  alliance 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  applied  to  the 
protection  of  his  border,  stations  or  barracks  being 
erected  for  them  in  different  localities  (1  K.  ix.  19). 
The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses, 
at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for 
each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14).  At 
this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was  com- 
plete ;  and  we  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently  a 
list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  follows:  — (1)  nnnbsn  "'ttfaS,  "men 
of  war  "  =privates ;  (2)  Ds"12}?,  "  servants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  officers  =  lieutenants ;  (3)  D^"}J27, 

" princes "  =  captains ;  (4)  D^E?  wtt?,  "captains," 
already  noticed,  perhaps  =  staff-  officers ;  (5) 
25"in  "HIP  and  tTttnSn  •nttf,  "rulers  of 
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his  chariots  and  his  horsemen  "  =  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11); 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  ex- 
ceptional. On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  notices 
of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  branch 
of  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the  wars  with 
the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom (2  K.  xiii.  7).  It  was  restored  by  Jotham 
(Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the 
kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and 
chariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  evident 
breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  maneu- 
vering of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little. 
A  division  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  2).  Such  a  division  served  various  purposes. 
In  action  there  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings; 
in  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19);  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  di- 
visions, there  woidd  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve, 
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or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv. 
13).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies, 
corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  ((Jescliic/tte,  iii. 
192),  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  time.  May  not,  however,  the  threefold 
principle  of  division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army,  before  which  each  soldier  armed 
himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  voluntary 
offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced  exactions 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27).  On  one  occasion 
only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for 
provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even  under 
the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being  mentioned 
applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv.  6);  but  that  he 
was  maintained,  while  on  active  service,  and  pro- 
vided with  arms,  appears  from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16, 
17 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14.  Notices  occur  of  an  arsenal 
or  armory,  in  which  the  weapons  were  stored  (1  K. 
xiv.  28;  Neh.  iii.  19;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  state- 
ments irreconcilable.  At  the  Exodus  the  number 
of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii.  37),  or  603,- 
350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26;  Num.  i.  46);  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi.  51).  In  Da- 
vid's time  the  army  amounted,  according  to  one 
statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000,  namely, 
800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah;  but  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5,  6)  to 
1,470,000,  namely,  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000 
for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same  period 
amounted  to  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah  under 
Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  Israel 
under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  Still 
later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  aione,  is  put.  at  580,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  until  the  organization  of  military 
affairs  in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  The  system 
adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace.  iii.  55);  and 
though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Mace.  iv.  6 ;  2  Mace. 
viii.  16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have 
originated  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32).  The  in- 
troduction of  mercenaries  commenced  with  John 
Hyrcanus,  who,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
8,'§  4),  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  order  to 
pay  them.  The  intestine  commotions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Janna?us  obliged 
him  to  increase  the  number  to  6200  men  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5,  14,  §  1);  and  the  same  policy 
was  followed  by  Alexandra  (Ant.  xiii.  16,  §  2)  and 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian, 
German,  and  Gallic  troops  (Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  3).  The 
discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  grad- 
ually assimilated  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
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titles  of  the  officers  borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  ii.  20,  §  7). 

II.  Roman  Army.  —  The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (x<Aiapxos> 
"chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded 
by  turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts (crire?pa,,  "band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus  60 
centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
centurion  (eKaTovTapxys,  Acts  x.  1,  22;  kKar6v- 
rapxos,  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addition  to 
the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 
unteers served  under  the  Roman  standards;  and 
Biscoe  (Histor-y  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that  all 
the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judsea  were  of  this 
class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  stationed 
at  Csesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death 
(Ant.  xix.  9,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ccesarea  and  Sebaste  served  in 
the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("  Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  in  Syria,"  Gruter,  Inscr.  i.  434).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  proc- 
urator. The  cohort  named  "Augustus's  "  (airilpa 
2e/8a<rHj,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  5 ;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
cohors  Augusta,  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta 
(Realw.  s.  v.  Bonier).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judaja  were  at  Csesarea.  A  single 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard.  At  the  time  of  the  great  feasts, 
however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger 
force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order 
(B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  1,  15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems 
carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their  military 
ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous: 
deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices  by  a  removal 
of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1,  5, 
§  3).  The  ordinary  guard  consisted  of  four  sol- 
diers (rerpaSiov,  "  quaternion  "),  of  which  there 
were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of  the 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours 
(Acts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  Polyb.  vi.  33,  §  7). 
When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watched  outside 
the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the  other  two  were  in- 
side (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxviii.  16  ((rTpaTOTreddpxys,  "captain  of  the 
guard")  was  perhaps  the  prafectus  prmtorio,  or 
commander  of  the  Praetorian  troops,  to  whose  care 
prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  consigned 
(Plin.  Ep.  x.  65).  The  8<=|«*Aa£oi  (Inncearii,  Vulg. ; 
"spearmen,"  A.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  light-armed,  irregular  troops. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
(Alford,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  W.  L.  B. 

AR'NA  (Arna),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
(2  Esdr.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place1  of  Zerahiah  or 
Zaraias  in  his  genealogy. 

ARNAN    Cj^N    [active]:    'Oppi;    [Comp. 
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'Apv&vt]  Arnan).  In  the  received  Hebrew  text 
"  the  sons  of  Arnan  "  are  mentioned  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac 
versions,  which  Houbigant  adopts,  Arnan  was  the 
son  of  Rephaiah.  W.  A.  W. 

AR'NON  (p2~lM:  derivable,  according  to 
Ges.,  Thes.  p.  153,  from  roots  signifying  "  swift " 
or  "  noisy,"   either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream:  'Apvcbv'-  Arnon),  the  river  (  ^H3,  ac- 
curately "torrent")  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg.  xi.  22), 
and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel  (Reuben) 
(Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  1, 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi. 
18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the  east  border 
of  Moab."  See  also  2  K.  x.  33;  Jer.  xlviii.  20. 
In  many  of  the  above  passages  it  occurs  in  the  for- 
mula for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  -brink 
of  the  river  Arnon."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply 
"  Arnon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua  generally  "  the 
river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river  of  A." ).  Isaiah 
(xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in  Judg.  xi.  26  a 

word  of  rare  occurrence  (T?,  hand,  comp.  Num. 
xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the  stream.  The 
"  high  places  of  A."  (m?23,  a  word  which  gen- 
erally refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi. 
28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §  1)  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  flowing 
through  all  the  wilderness  (iprj/j.os)  till  it  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still 
known  as  Arnon ;  but  in  the  Samarito-Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  by  Abu  Said  (10th  to  12th 
cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeb.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wady  el-Mojeb  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Arnon.  It  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Burckhardt  (pp.  372-375);  Irby  (p.  142);  and 
Seetzen  (Beise,  1854,  ii.  347 ;  and  in  Ritter,  Syria, 
p.  1195).  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
still  the  "  locum  vallis  in  praerupta  demcrsse  satis 
horribilem  et  periculosum"  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onom.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Rabba  to  Dhiban  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dis- 
tance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the 
ravine  are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el-Haj,  and 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bear- 
ing the  name  of  'AraHr  [Akoer].  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt to  be  about  two  miles,  —  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  occupied  Irby  14  hours, — 
"  extremely  steep  "  (Jerome,  per  abrupta  descen- 
dens),  and  almost  impassable  "with  rocks  and 
stones."  On  each  face  of  the  ravine  traces  of  the 
paved  Roman  road  are  still  found,  with  mile-stones ; 
and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6  inches  in  span, 
is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through  a  level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  olean- 
ders and  willows  on  the  margin.  This  was  in  June 
and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be  much  more 
swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying  far  above  its 
then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 


a  This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
Seil  es-Saldeh,  which  flows  N.  W.  from  Kalaat  el- 


Katrane,  joining  the  Wady  Mojeb,  two  or  three  miles 
east  from  'AraHr. 
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thor:  Seetzen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a,  S.  W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  it. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Rqwrt,  May  3,  1847,  p.  20.) 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burck- 
hardt,  its  principal  source  is  near  Katrane,  on  the 
Haj  route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Seil  es- 
Sakkh,  it  flows  N.  W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W. 
LejAm,  one  hour  E.  of  'Ar&Hr,  and  then,  as  W. 
Mqjeb,  more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
W.  Mqjeb  receives  on  the  north  the  streams  of 
the  IT.  Wale,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W.  She- 
kik  and   W.  Saliheh  (S). 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejum  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
hill  with  ruins  on  it  (Burck.  p.  374).  May  not 
these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  10; 
Deut.  ii.  36),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer?  From 
the  above  description  of  the  ravine  it  is  plain  that 
that  city  cannot  have  been  situated  immediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  conjectured.  G. 

A'ROD  ("TT)S  [descendant,  Fiirst] :  ['ApoaSi'; 
Vat.1  ApoSei,  2.  m.  ApoaSei  ;  Comp.  'ApoaS:] 
Arod),  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called  Arodi 

OTTM)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  His  family  are  called 
the  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AR'ODI  0"pH:  'Apo?;8eis;  Alex.  Apor)$is: 
Arodi).     Arod  the  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

ARODITES,  THE  (^TV*??? :  6  'ApoaSi 
[Vat.  -Set] :  Aroditm).  Descendants  of  Arod  the 
son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AR  OER  ("!3n?,  occasionally  "W'Vft?,  = 
rains,  places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare, 
Gesenius :  «  '  Apo^p :  Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  [In  Josh.  xii.  2,  Rom.  and  Vat.  M.  'Apvwv; 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  19,  Rom.  'Ap^p.]  A  city  "  by  the 
brink,"  or  "on  the  bank  of"  (both  the  same  ex- 
pression —  "  on  the  lip  ")  or  "  by  "  the  torrent  Ar- 
non,  the  southern  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,h  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii. 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  26;=  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr. 
v.  8 ),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
(Aroer)  as  "  usque  hodie  in  vertice  montis,"  "  su~ 
per  ripam  (^eiKos)  torrentis  Arnon,"  an  account 
agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  traveller  of 
modern  times  who  has  noticed  the  site,  namely, 
Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name  'Ara'ir 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mojeb.  [Ar- 
non.] Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the  Jordan, 
this  site  requires  further  examination.  Aroer  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  that  is 
"  in,"  or  "  in  the  midst  of,"  "  the  river."  The  na- 
ture of  the  cleft  through  which  the  Arnon  flows  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 
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town  in  such  a  position  immediately  near  Aroer ;  but 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  above  [Arnon],  which 
on  investigation  of  the  spot  may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  [In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  Rom.  and  Vat.  M.  'Ap- 

afia.]  Aroer  "  that  is  '  facing '  (^35" v3J)  Rab- 
bah"  (Rabbah  of  Amnion),  a  town  "built"  by 
and  belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  ( Oiwm.  Aruir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  iElia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Ritter  (Syria, 
p.  1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra,  found 
by  Burckhardt  2}  hours  S.  W.  of  es-Snlt.  There 
is  considerable  difference  however  in  the  radical 
letters  of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being 
present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,''  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Geleuius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  "  for- 
saken" state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xv.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesaia,  p.  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'arah,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bir 
es-Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with 
the  slight  indications  of  the  text.  G. 

AR'OERITE  ["H^'-IS  =  'Apapt',  Vat.  Alex. 
-pet'  Arorites].  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'ROM  ('Apo>;  [Aid.  'Apc^O  Asonus).  The 
"sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel.  LTnless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom, 
and  represents  Hashum  in  Ezr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no 
parallel  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

AR'PAD  ("IQIW  [support,  — a,  strong  city]: 
'ApcpaS;  ['Ap<pa0,  Alex.  Ap<par,  etc. :]  Arphnd),  a 
city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath  (now  Human,  on  the  Orontes),  but 
no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found  out 
of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13;  Is.  x.  9, 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  two  last  passages  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  has  been 
identified,  but  without  any  ground  beyond  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the  island  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  G. 

AR'PHAD.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (lB7pB"]N:  'Ap<K<i5;  Jos. 
'Ap<pa|d5Tjs:  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and  said 
to  be  of  the  Chaldseans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4).  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  name  was  pre- 


a  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
^37"^^,  juniper,  the  modern  Arabic  ,Ar,ar  (see  Rob. 
ii.  124,  note)?  Comp.  Luz,  Rimmon,  Tappuach,  and 
other  places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 

t>  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fragment,  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amorites  from  Moab  are  named, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities      Possibly  it  was  built  by  the  Amorites  after 


their  conquest,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 

c  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, -ny-iv. 

d  The  LXX.  have  Kaja\e\einfi(vr)  eis  rbv  altova, 
apparently  reading  TS  *"!¥  for  ""W"13?  ^V  \  nor 
do  any  of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Hebrew 

text. 
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served  in  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis  ('Ap- 
frairaxiTts,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §  2;  "hpp~ana)  in  northern 
Assyria  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jsr.,  i. 
378).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name  have 
been  given;  but  that  of  Ewald  (I.  c.)  appears  to 
be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  stronghold 
of  the  Chatdees  (Arab,  araph,  to  bind,  and  Kard, 
Kurd,  pi.  Mrad,  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Assur's,  p.  414,  n.). 

2.  Akphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications"  (Jud.  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
"  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  "  in  the  great  plain  in  the  borders 
of  Kagau"  (?.Bages,  Raga,  Tobit  i.  14,  &c),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  $ko- 
Uixt](T(V  in  "E-K^aravaiv)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artseus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98);  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 
for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son  Phraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, 633  b.  c.  (Herod,  i.  102,  avr6s  re  Sitcpddpr] 
.  .  .  Kal  6  ffrparbs  avrov  6  iroK\6s).  Niebuhr 
(Gesch.  Assur's,  p.  32)  endeavors  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  b.  c.  592  (ibid,  pp.  212,  285). 
[Judith;  Nebuchadnezzar.]  B.  F.  W. 

ARROWS.     [Arms.] 

AR'SACES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  Arsaces  ('Ap<ra/C7js,  Armen. 
Arschag,  probably  containing  the  roots  both  of 
Arya  and  Sacce)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name, 
Mithridates  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  p.  67  from 
confusion  with  his  successor)  according  to  universal 
custom  (Strab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin  xli.  5,  §  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  B.  c. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  5,  §  11; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (App.  Syr.  pp.  67,  68),  but  kept  him 
in  confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  B.  c.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  p.  68;  Diod.  ap.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist. 
ii.  19.)  B.  F.  W.. 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  45,  only)» 

G. 
*  Volkmar  (Handb.  d.  Einl.  in  die  Apokr.  ii. 

193)  supposes  the  word  to  represent  .""HN  V-1^ 
"Land  of  Arat"  or  "Ararat,"  in  northern  Ar- 
menia. A. 
ARTAXERXES       (WnP^n^^W      or 

SrnpE?nFHS,  Artachshashta  or  Artach- 
thasia:  '  Ap0a<reur0a ;  [Tat,  Apffapda,  etc.:]  Ar- 
taxerxes), the  name  probably  of  two  different  kings 
of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word,  according  to  Herod,  vi.  98,  means  6  /ue'-yas 
opTjios,  the  great  warrior,  and  is  compounded  of 
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arta,  great  or  honored  (cf.  'hpraioi,  Herod,  vii. 
61,  the  old  national  name  of  the  Persians,  also  Arii, 
and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Brahminical  law),  and  kshatra  or 
kshershe,  a  king,  grecized  into  Xerxes.  [Ahasue- 
kus.] 

1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  "  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must 
be  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  usurped  the  throne 
b.  c.  522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii. 
61,  67  ffi).  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation 
in  his  name.  Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted 
or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true 
Smerdis  called  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  (Pers.fr. 
8-13),  and  Oropastes  by  Justin  (Hist.  i.  9).  Ox- 
ares appears  to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of 
which  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion. 
We  may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  464-425.  And  we  believe  that  this 
is  the  same  king  who  had  previously  allowed  Ezra 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii. 
1).  There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Ezra,  the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Arta- 
xerxes in  the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr. 
iv.,  (2)  Xerxes  in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  in  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  almost  demon- 
strable that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book 
of  Esther  [Ahasuerus],  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  name  he  would 
have  been  called  both  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
in  the  0.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  the 
policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  continuation  and  renewal 
of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and  that  the  same  king  was 
the  author  of  both.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for 
Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  as  Jo- 
sephus  asserts  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  6),  for  Xerxes  only 
reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah  (xiii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezr.  vii.  is 
necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a  continuous 
history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first  words  of  ch. 
vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  In- 
deed, as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius, 
and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter  king  to  be  Xerxes, 
without  assuming  an  interval  of  36  years  (b.  C. 
515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  imagine  one  of  58,  which  will  carry  us 
to  B.  C.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Maero- 
cheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this  is  the  king 
of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
carried  on  their  work;  that  in  B.  C.  457  he  sent 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem ;  that  after  13  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  head 
was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and  therefore 
that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up  in  the 
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latter  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  profane 
historians  this  king  appears  remarkable  among  Per- 
sian monarcha  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Muemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9),  this  theory 
transfers  the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii. 
ad  Jin,,  and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  an- 
nals there  are  no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  Besides,  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1), 
i.  e.  on  this  last  supposition,  e.  c.  397,  was  grand- 
son of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  b.  c.  530.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  grandfather  and  grandson  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  139  years.  G.  E.  L.  G. 

AR  TEMAS  ('Aprtfias,  i-  e.  'Apre/jilScopos), 
a  companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According 
to  tradition  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

*  Paul  was  about  to  send  Artemas  to  Crete  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  to  Titus  in  that  island,  and 
hence  Artemas  must  have  been  then  with  the 
apostle  at  Nicopolis  or  on  the  way  thither  (Tit. 
iii.  12).  The  name,  which  signifies  "gift  of  Ar- 
temis," was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks. 
(See  Pape's  Griech.  Eigennamen,  p.  77.)        H. 

*  ARTEMIS  {"Aprils,  Acts  xix.  24).  [Di- 
ana.] 

*  ARTILLERY  (no  longer  applied,  as  in 
the  older  English,  to  the  smaller  missive  weapons) 

is  the  translation  of  V /3  in  1  Sam.  xx.  40,  i.  e. 
his  a>-ms,  namely,  the  bow  and  arrows  with  which 
Jonathan  had  been  shooting,  at  the  time  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  David  at  the  stone  Ezel. 
The  A.  V.  has  "  his  instruments  "  in  the  margin, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

H. 

AR'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  n'lS"1« :  'Apa- 
fidi>Q:  Aruboth),  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  Sochoh, 
and  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
corn-growing  country  of  the  Shefelah.  In  any 
case,  the  significance  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at 
present.     Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.     G. 

ARU'MAH  (nrfi-lS!  [height] :  'ApVfid,  Vat. 
[not  Vat.,  but  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Apt/id,:  mRuma), 
a  place  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
chem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided  (Judg.  ix 
41).     It  is  conjectured  that  the  word  in  verse  31, 

n^^jlS,  rendered  "  privily,"  and  in  the  margin 
"at  Tormah,"  should  be  read  "at  Arumah  "  by 
changing  the  ]"l  to  an  S,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
support  beyond  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
Ruma,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see  also 
4.RIMA).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with  its 
apparent  position  in  the  story.  G. 

*  Raumer  (Palastina,  p.  148,  4te  Aufl.)  thinks 
Arumah  was  probably  el-Armah,  of  the  ruins  of 
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which  Van  de  Velde  speaks  (Mem.  p.  288),  a  little 
S.  W.  of  Nablus. 

Bunsen  (Bibelwerk  on  Judg.  ix.  31)  and  Ber- 
theau  (Richter,  p.  145)  make  Tormah,  referred  to 
above,  a  proper  name  =  Arumah.  Keil  and  De- 
litzsch  (on  Judges,  p.  308,  English  trans.)  are 
undecided.  But  critics  generally,  as  Gesenius, 
Dietrich,  De  Wette,  Cassel,  Furst,  retain  the  ad- 
verbial sense,  secret/if  (iv  Kpvcprj,  in  Sept.  Cod. 
Vat.);  which  is  better,  both  as  agreeing  with  the 
text,  and  on  exegetical  grounds.  Zebul,  who  had 
command  in  the  city,  was  friendly  to  Abimelech; 
but  in  order  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  latter 
without  betraying  himself  to  the  Shechemites,  he 
must  confer  with  him  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
sent  messengers  to  him  (ix.  31)  for  concerting  meas- 
ures against  Gaal,  the  common  enemy.  If  the  term 
suggests  the  idea  of  deceit  as  well  as  secrecy,  it  is 
none  the  less  appropriate,  since  acting  in  this  way 
Zebul  was  deceiving  Gaal  as  well  as  intriguing  with 
Abimelech.     [Tobmah.]  H. 

AR'VAD  (TH^j  from  a  root  signifying 
"wandering,"  Ges.  p.  12G8),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the 
men  of  which  are  named  in  close  connection  with 
those  of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of 
the  ship  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadite  " 

CHpMi^)  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a 
son  of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Ilamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  The  LXX.'have  in  each  of 
the  above  passages  'ApdStos,  and  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
i.  6,  §  2)  we  find  '  ApovSaios  "ApaSov  t\\v  vi)crov 
icrxiv-     There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the 

island  of  Ruad  (  0\*\  h  which  lies   off  Tortosa 

(Tartus),  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoenician  coast, 
(not  at,  but)  some  distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (Maund.  p. 
403;  Burckh.  p.  161),  and  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli 
(Kiepert's  Map,  1856).  The  island  is  high  and 
rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference (see  Maund.  p.  399 ;  "  800  yards  in  extreme 
length,"  Allen,  ii.  178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi. 
2,  §  13)  Arvad  was  founded  by  fugitives  from 
Sidon,  and  he  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  its  like- 
ness to  Tyre,  and  especially  to  the  well  known 
nautical  skill  of  the  inhabitants."  (See  the  notices 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others  in  Gesenius,  p.  1269, 
and  Winer,  Awaditen.)  Opposite  Arvad.  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  city  Antaradus,  by  which  name 
the  Targum  Jems,  renders  the  name  Arvad  in 
Gen.  x.  18.  [Abadus.]  A  plan  of  the  island 
will  be  found  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ; 
also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts,  p.  2050,  "  Island  of 
Ruad."  G. 

*  Dean  Stanley  has  a  brief  notice  of  this  island, 
"  a  spot  rarely  seen,  but  full  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion both  with  Phoenicia  and  with  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,"  in  his  Notices  of  Some  Localities,  &c. 
p.  220  (1863):  "Just  where  Lebanon,  with  its 
white  line  of  snow,  ends,  and  melts  away  in  the 
north  into  a  range  of  low  green  hills,  Phoenicia  and 
the  last  remains  of  Phoenicia  also  end  in  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  Phoenician  cities,  Arvad,  Arvad, 
by  the  Greeks  called  Aradus,  and  now  Ruad.'"  Mr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  had 
already  visited  and  described  this  place  in  1845  (see 

a  These  nautical  propensities  remain  in  full  force. 
(See  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  ii.  183.) 
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Bibl.  Sacra,  v.  251  ff.).  "  On  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea  there  are  the  remains  of  double  Phoenician 
walls  of  huge  beveled  stones,  which  remind  one  of 
the  outer  foundations  of  Baalbek.  In  one  part  the 
wall  is  still  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  was  originally 
15  or  20  feet  thick.  It  must  have  been  a  stronger 
place  than  Tyre,  for  its  distance  from  the  shore 
and  depth  of  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for 
even  an  Alexander  to  destroy  its  insular  character. 
The  harbor  was  on  the  northeast  side,  formed  by 
carrying  out  into  the  sea  two  walls  of  great  stones, 
to  move  any  one  of  which  would  puzzle  our  best 
modern  engineers."  Tyre  drew  important  supplies 
of  military  and  naval  strength  from  this  little 
island.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Arvad  were  thy  mar- 
iners: the  men  of  Arvad  with  thine  army  were 
upon  thy  walls  round  about"  (Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11). 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  found  "  graven  on 
columns  of  hard  black  basalt."  Mr.  Thomson 
copied  some  of  them,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
Bibl.  Sacra  as  above.  H. 

AR'VADITE,  THE  CHVJMn :  6'ApdSios-- 
Aradius).  One  of  the  families  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
x.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Kuad, 
opposite  Antaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

W.  A.  W. 

AR'ZA  (S2"]W  [earth]:  'Herd;  Alex.  Apaa; 
[Comp.  'flptro:]  Arsa).  Prefect  of  the  palace  at 
Tirzah  to  Elah  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 
In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  London  Polyglot  the  last  clause  is  rendered 
"  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

W.  A.  W. 

A'SA  (WDS,  curing,  physician :  'Acrd  ;  Jos. 
'Avavos-  Asa).  1.  Son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  God  and  rooting  out 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  immoralities;  and  for 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother,  Maa- 
chah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  "  King's 
Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
in  the  Jewish  court,  as  afterwards  in  Persia,  and 
to  which  parallels  have  been  found  in  modern  East- 
ern countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana 
Valide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  12 ; 
Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Fragm,  xvi.  ;  and 
Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244).  She 
had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove  (the 
word  translated  idol,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
liorror,  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  esset 
(Maacha)  princeps  in  sneris  Priapi)  ;  but  Asa 
burnt  the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its 
ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to 
the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed 
Maachah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
temple  certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his 
reign  [Abijah],  and  which  the  heathen  priests 
must  have  used  for  their  own  worship,  and  renewed 
the  great  altar  which  they  apparently  had  dese- 
crated (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified 
cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amount- 
ing, according  to  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men, 
but  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  numbers  in 
our  present  text  of  Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out 
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by  Kennicott  [Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  (Intro- 
duction to  the  0.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that 
the  copyists  were  led  into  error  by  the  different 
modes  of  marking  them,  and  by  confounding  the 
different  letters  which  denoted  them,  bearing  as 
they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus 
Asa's  reign  marks  the  return  of  Judah  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  high  destiny  to  which  God  had 
called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power 
was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  effects  of 
this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic  resistance 
offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  whom  several 
authors,  as  Ewald  (Gesch.  des  V.  I.,  iii.  470),  iden- 
tify with  Osorkon  I.,  the  second  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor  therefore  of  the  quar- 
rel of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  proba- 
bly refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zkkah.]  At  the 
head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men,  we 
read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  theii 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  9). 
There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned 
laden  with  spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encour- 
aged by  a  prophet,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of 
many  who  had  come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with 
solemn  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  cov- 
enant by  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God. 
The  peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken 
by  the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Eamah 
as  a  kind  of  Deceleia,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer 
any  to  go  out  or  to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of 
Judah."  To  stop  this  he  purchased  the  help  of 
Benhadadl.,king  of  Damascus,  by  a  large  payment 
of  treasure  left  in  the  temple  and  palace  from  the 
Egyptian  tribute  in  Rehoboam's  time,  and  thus  he 
forced  Baasha  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  had  begun  at  Ramah,  using  the 
materials  to  fortify  two  towns  in  Benjamin,  <  ieba  (the 
hill),  and  Mizpeh  (the  watch-tower),  as  checks  to 
any  future  invasion.  The  wells  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success  were 
censured  by  the  prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even 
to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  some 
other  punishments  inflicted  (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The 
prophet  threatened  Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  tor  some 
time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  infer  from  an  allu- 
sion, in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any 
events  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Ramah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's 
blessing  on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  loved 
and  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Their 
are  difficulties  connected  with  its  chronology,  aris 
ing  perhaps  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as 
to  the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ramah 
in  the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  the 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
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note  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Clin- 
ton, and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that 
the  chronicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  would  coincide  with  the  lGth  of  Asa  and  the 
13th  of  Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  state- 
ment of  1  K.  xv.  16,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  Ha- 
nani's  threat.  According  to  Clinton  (F.  II,  i. 
321)  the  date  of  Asa's  accession  was  b.  c.  956. 
In  his  15th  year  (b.  c.  942)  was  the  great  festival 
after  the  defeat  of  Zerah.  In  b.  c.  941  was  the 
league  with  Benhadad,  and  in  b.  c.  916  Asa  died. 
The  statement  in  2  Chr.  xv.  19  must  be  explained 
of  the  35th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we 
adopt  that  view  of  the  date  in  xvi.  1.  Clinton, 
with  an  inconsistency  very  unusual  in  him,  does 
adopt  it  in  the  latter  place,  but  imagines  a  fresh 
war  with  Ethiopia  in  3.  c.  922  to  account  for  the 
former.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  In  Matt.  i.  7,  8,  Lachm.,  Tisch.  (8th  ed.),  and 
Tregelles  read  '  Aad(p  for  'A<rc£.  A. 

2.  ('Offird;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  'Aira.)  An- 
cestor of  Berechiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

ASADI'AS  ('A<roSi'as;  Alex.  2a.5a.ias'-  Se- 
deus).  Son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by 
Hasadiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

AS'AEL  ('Aotjja;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[Jahzeel?] 

AS'AHEL  07SntC>2,  made  by  God:  'Ao- 
ar}\:  Asael  [Asahel]).  1.  Nephew  of  David,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  val- 
ued in  ancient  times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of 
Achilles,  Antilochus  (Horn.  II.  xv.  570),  Papirius 
Cursor  (Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against 
Ishbosheth's  army  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defense,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ff.  [iii.  27,  30,  xxiu.  21;  1  Chr.  xi. 
26ixxvii.  7.]).     [Abner.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  ('Atn^A;  Alex.  Iao-njA,  [Vat.  Iao-er/jA: 
Asael].)  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  who  went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['AcorijA:  Asael]  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
cated things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

4.  (['AcaTjA;  Vat.  Aa-i}\:]  Azahel.)  A  priest, 
father  of  Jonathan  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x. 
15).     He  is  called  Azael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASA'IAH  (HW  [whom 
Jehovah  made]:  'A<ratas;  [Alex.  2  K.  xxii.  14, 
laffai:]  As'iia),  a  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  others,  to  seek  information  of 


a  *  The  contents  of  the  Psalms  in  question  are  sup- 
posed to  require  a  later  author  than  the  Asaph  in 
David's  time.  But  the  title  which  ascribes  these 
realms  to  Asaph  is  not  necessarily  incorrect ;  for  the 
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Jehovah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hil- 
kiah found  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14 ;  also 
called  Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  R.  W.  B. 

ASA'IAH  [3  syL]  (H^S  [Jehovah  made] : 
'Aaata;  [Vat.  Acta;  Aid.  'Atroias:]  Amia).  1. 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Simeonites 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Ham- 
ite  shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  ('Aeroi'os,  [Vat.  Acra/3a,]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Acraia.  in  1  Chr.  vi. ;  'Ao-oi'a  [Vat.  Aaai,  Acraia] ; 
Alex.  [Aid.]  'A<ra'ios  in  1  Chr.  xv.)  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  family  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took 
part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xv.  6,  11). 

3.  ('Aercua;  Alex.  Aera.)  The  firstborn  of 
"the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maa- 
seiaii,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shiloni, 
which  is  explained  by  the  Targum  of  11.  Joseph 
on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronymic  from  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  others  as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Shiloh." 

4.  ([Vat.  Icraia,:]  Asaas.)  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 
[Asahiah.]  W.  A.  W. 

AS'ANA  CAo-o-avd;  [Aid.  Alex.  'Acnwa:] 
Asana),  name  of  a  man   (1  Esdr..  v.   31).     [As- 

NAII.] 

A'SAPH  (*1DW  [collector]:  'Acdf:  Asaph). 
1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  lxxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  proba- 
bly all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  lxxvii.,  are  of 
later  origin  a  (Vaihinger,   Vers,  of  Psalms) ;  and 

he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (r"T?n)  as 
well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph  "  (comp.  the  Horneridae) 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  1;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  (2a(£ctT  [Vat.  2a<j>av]  in  2  K.,  '  Aad<p  in  Is.; 
Alex.  [Comp.J  'Acrdty  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or 
chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nu- 
merous descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph. 

3.  ('Affdip.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
"paradise"  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who, 
like  Xehemiah,  was  at  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Persia. 

4.  CA(rd<p  [Vat.  A<roj3  hi  Neh.].)  Ancestor 
of  Mattaniah,  the  conductor  of  the  temple-choir 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15 ;  Neh. 
xi.  17).     Most  probably  the  same  as  1  and  2. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  ASAR'AEL.     [Azarael.] 
ASAR'EEL    (^N~)tt7N   [whom    God  bound, 


Asaph  who  wrote  them  may  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  the  family,  which,  as  Ezr.  ii.  41 
shows,  existed  through  many  generations-  H. 
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sc.  by  a  vow,  Ges.]:  'Etrep^A;  [Vat.  Io-sptnjA;] 
Alex.  E<r<=pa7jA;  [Comp.  A<rap7)A:]  Asrael).  A 
son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name  is  abruptly  intro- 
duced into  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAREXAH  (nbbntt?M :  'Epa^jA;  [Alex. 
IefftTjA;  Comp.  'Aa-etp7]\d;  Aid.  'AtreprjAa:]  Asa- 
rela).  One  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart  by 
David  to  "  prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries 
and  with  cymbals  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2);  called  Jesh- 
arelah  in  ver.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

*  ASBAZARETH.  So  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
1  Esdr.  x.  69  for  "  Asbazareth,"  the  less  correct 
reading  of  later  editions.     See  Azbazareth. 

A. 

ASCALON.     [Ashkelon.] 

ASE'AS  ('Ao-o/as  ;  [Aid.  'A<r«o$:]  Aseas), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32).     [Ishijah.] 

ASEBEBI'A  CAtre/STjjSia:  Sebebias),  a  Levite 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  47).     [Sherebiah.] 

ASEBIA  ('Atresia;  [Aid.  'Ao-€/3e«x:]  Asbia), 
1  Esdr.  viii.  48.     [Hashabiah  7.] 

AS ENATH  (rOpM  :  'AoWfl;  Alex.  Avtv- 
V(d-  Aseneth),  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronohgie  d.  JEgypter,  i.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gese- 
nius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  <$»C-JICJT  "she 
who  is  of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva;  but  this 
word  has  not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
or  Coptic ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubt- 
ful. If  we  are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah, 
whose  Hebrew  name,  "daughter,"  that  is,  "ser- 
vant, of  Jehovah,"  implying  conversion,  must  have 
been  given  her  on  her  marriage  to  Mered,  at  a  time 
probably  not  long  distant  from  Joseph's  rule  [Bi- 
thiah], we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife 
received  a  Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if 
her  native  name  invplied  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
the  country.  Such  a  new  name  would  have  been 
preserved  in  preference  to  the  other  in  the  0.  T. 
If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male 

proper  name  Asnah,  H3DS  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  de- 
rived like  it  from  IPS  or  CDS,  in  which  case 
both  names  would  signify  storehouse  ;  unless  both 
may  be  cognate  with  H3P,  and  mean  bramble,  a 
sense  not  repugnant  to  Semitic  usage  in  proper 
names.  The  former  derivation  is  perhaps  the  more 
probable,  in  connection  with  Joseph's  history  and 
the  name  of  Ephraim.  R.  S.  P. 

*ASER  ('Ao-fipi  VA-  Affo-np-  Naasson)  oc- 
curs in  Tob.  i.  2  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Galilee 
near  Thisbe,  which  see.  Hazor  is  probably  the 
place  intended.  A. 

A'SER,  Luke  ii.  36 ,  Rev.  vii.  6.     [Asher.] 


ASH 

ASE'RER  (Sepap;  [Aid.  'A<njpc£p:]  Saree), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  v.  32).     [Sisera.] 

ASH  77?S,  oren:  irlrvs-  pinus)  occurs  only 
in  Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  idols  were  carved :  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which 
he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest:  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nour- 
ish it."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the 
tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree, 
and  this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned 
commentators,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  Mun- 
ster,  Calvin,  and  Bochart ;  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  according  to  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  191),  believe 
that  the  oren  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  sanauber, 
a  kind  of  pine,a  and  assert  that  the  aran  is  often 
coupled  with  the  arez  and  berosch,b  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Lu- 
ther understands  the  cedar  by  oren.c  liosenmiiller 
thinks  that  the  stone-pine  (Pinus  pinia,  Linn.)  is 
the  tree  denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  oren  is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
of  which  Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  aran. 
Of  the  same  opinion  are  Michaelis  (Supp.  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  129),  Dr.  Royle  (Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Oren), 
and  Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  dis- 
tricts ;  it  is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clus- 
ters of  berries,  which  are  noxious  and  bitter  when 
green,  but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen, 
and  turn  black.  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  is  in  favor 
of  some  species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul 
Fadli  speaks.  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  14) 
thinks  the  aran  is  the  caper-tree  (Capparis  sjn- 
nosa,  Linn.).  Dr.  Royle  says  the  tree  appears  to 
agree  in  some  respects  with  Salvadora  persica. 
Other  attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  by 
Faber  in  his  posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Bot- 
any, and  Link  (Schrceder's  Botan.  Journ.  iv.  152), 
but  they  are  mere  conjectures.  The  A.  V.  adopted 
the  translation  of  ash  in  all  probability  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  Latin  omits; 
and  Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  Ornus  Luropceus  is 
found  in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  aran  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  lie  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  understand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  oren  of  Scripture.  Pinus  haUpensU 
or  P.  maritima  may  be  intended.  Celsius  (Hierob. 
i.  193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing  the  oren, 
because  he  says  pines  are  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "  he  planteth  an  oren."  This, 
however,  is  not  a  valid  objection:  the  larch,  for  in- 
stance, is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The  He- 
brew oren  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
aran,  "to  be  agile,"  "to  be  slender,"  or  "grace- 
ful." W.  H. 


a  o«^LOj  pinus,  aliis  ejus  nuces  (Gol.  L.  Arab.). 

Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  tlie  Bible,  ii.  392)  identifies  the 
common  "fir"  (Pinus  sylvestris)  with  the  beros/i  of 
Scripture,  and  states  that  it  is  "  frequently  seen  in  Leb- 
anon, where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  snobar,"  but 


Dr.  Hooker  says  he  never  heard  of  P.  sylvestris  in 
Syria,  and  thinks  P.  halipensis  is  meant. 

b  ?"")S  and  tEVlS,  cedar  and  cypress. 

c  Reading  "HS.  instead  of  ]"1S,  "quia  "pS  nun 
finali  minusculo,  in  multis  codicis  Ebrsei  editionibua 
scribatur,  quod  tco  Sain  simillimum  est "  (Hierob.  i. 
191). 


ASHAN 

ASHAN  C]WV  [smoke]:  ['A^X,1  'A<nfr, 
AiVap;  [Alex.  I«<£0a,  Acrcw,  Aura?:]  Asan),  a 
city  In  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh, 
xv.  -12  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  iv.  32,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging 
to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Kimmon, 
which  (see  Josh.  xv.  31)  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  to  the  south.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given 
as  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 

somewhat  similar  word  Ain  Of)?)  does  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Honnan  and  other  cities  of  "  the  South."     [The 

compound  name  QK?V  "VIS)  means  (Ges.)  smok- 

*nff  farnace,  or  (Fiirst)  smelting  furnace.'] 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  mention  a  village 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem; 
but  this,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages; 
and  indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  JJethasan 
from  '' Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon."  It  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  unlessit  be  the  same  as  Ain:  in 
which  case  Robinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.     G. 

*  The  identification  of  Ain  with  Ghuweir,  Dr. 
Robinson  recalls  in  his  lies.  ii.  204  (ed.   1858). 
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See  Axim.  The  Ashan  of  Simeon,  situated  on  the 
northern  limit  of  Palestine,  may  be  a  different  one 
from  the  Ashan  of  Judah  (Jos.  xix.  7;  1  Chroii. 
iv.  32).    (Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  173).    See  Chou- 

ASHAX.  II. 

ASHBE'A  (paipM  [I adjure,  Ges.] :  ,Eao$d; 
[Comp.  'AaefSd-]  Juramentum).  A  proper  name, 
but  whether  of  a  person  or  place  is  uncertain  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  understand  it  of 
the  latter,  and  would  render  "  the  house  of  Ash- 
bea"  by  Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is  ob- 
scure. The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkins) 
paraphrases  it,  "and  the  family  of  the  house  of 
manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  garments  of 
the  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  clown  to 
the  house  of  Eshba."  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'BEL  (bstpS:  'A<r/37jA,  'Avvfop--  As- 
bel),  a  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Ben- 
jamin, see  Becher. 

ASH'BELITES,  THE  ObjatrWTT  :  6 
'Aavfiripl;  [Vat.  -p«t;  Comp.  'Affu&rjAi:]  Asbe- 
litce).  The  descendants  of  Ashbel  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHCHENAZ     (T22tT« :    *A<rxawf£    oi 

' Axava(eoi  [Vat.  A<rxO  >   Alex.  Acr^ei/e^,  oi  Acr- 


Xava(eoi  [-£aiot] :  Ascenez.)    Ashkexaz  (1  Chr. 
i.  6;  Jer.  Ii.  27).  \y.  A.  W. 

ASHT)OD,  or  AZO'TUS  ("TVT#H  [strong- 
holdot  castle] :  "A^tos,  LXX.  [commonly]  and  N. 
T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, situated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It 
stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  plain,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  its  position  were  improved 
by  fortifications  of  great  strength'.     For  this  reason 


it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  5).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but 
was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites:  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point  for  conducting 
offensive  operations  against  them,  so  much  so,  that 
after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself  against  future 
attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the  adjacent  hills 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Nehemiah's  a^e  it 
preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  language 
(Xeh.  xiii.  23).     But  its  chief  importance  arose 
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from  its  position  on  the  high  road  from  Palestine 
to  Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance  to  or  from  the 
latter  country :  it  was  on  this  account  besieged  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Sargon, 
about  b.  c.  716,  apparently  to  frustrate  the  league 
formed  between  Hezekiah  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1). 
Its  importance  as  well  as  strength  is  testified  by 
the  protracted  siege  which  it  afterwards  sustained 
under  Psammetichus,  about  b.  c.  630  (Herod,  ii. 
157),  the  effects  of  which  are  incidentally  referred 
to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20).  That  it  recovered  from  this 
blow  appears  from  its  being  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  alliance  with  the  Arabians  and 
others  against  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84), 
and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Koman  conquest  of  Ju- 
daea, when  it  was  restored  by  Gabinius,  b.  c.  55 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7),  and  was 
one  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Salome  after  Herod's 
death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1).  The  only  notice 
of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  Phil 
ip's  return  from  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  village,  with  no  memorials  of  its 
ancient  importance,  but  is  still  called  Esdud. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  Yet  the  present  site  is  not  wholly  destitute  of 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  fame.  A  few  discoveries  still 
reward  the  traveller's  search.  The  high  mound 
which  probably  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city 
cannot  be  mistaken,  covered  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  with  remains  of  cellars  or  cisterns  which 
excavations  recently  made  (1852)  have  laid  open. 
Here  must  have  been  the  citadel  which  for  29  years 
baffled  the  efforts  of  Psammetichus  for  its  capture, 
the  longest  siege  (says  Herodotus)  on  record  (see 
Eawlinson  on  Herod,  ii.  242).  From  the  top  of  this 
hill  may  be  seen  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  doubt- 
less, stood  the  fish-god,  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  3  ff.), 
where  he  could  survey  the  domain  over  which  he 
was  supposed  to  preside.  Two  marble  columns  re- 
main, one  prostrate  in  the  court  of  the  neighboring 
khan,  and  the  other  wrought  into  a  drinking  trough 
not  far  from  it;  and  a  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  built  into  a  Sakieh  or 
watering-machine,  or  into  the  walls  of  goat  and 
sheep  pens.  Some  traces  of  masonry  occur  near 
the  Jaffa  road,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  city 
walls,  so  nearly  concealed  as  to  be  found  only  with 
special  pains.  There  is  also  a  large  caravanserai 
on  the  edge  of  an  adjacent  marsh  (see  wood-cut), 
now  entirely  deserted,  but  once  an  important  sta- 
tion, when  the  traffic  at  present  transferred  to  the 
sea  passed  this  way  between  Syria  and  Egypt.   H. 

ASHDODITES,  THE  (D^TntpKn : 
om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  and  9  MSS.  have  'AfcS- 
tioj]:  Azotii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or  Azo- 
tus (Neh.  iv.  7);  called  Ashdothites  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3.  W.  A.  W. 

ashdoth  pis'gah  (n|*psn  rmtps, 

from  Itt-'S,  "to  pour  forth;"  'A<T7?5a>0  Qacryd, 
[onceTV*a<r7«:]  ra^ces  [montis]  Phasga,  [Ase- 
doth  Phasga]),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very  ancient 
term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20;  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs  of  Pisgah." 
In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy  the  words 
form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  denned.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read,  '•  the 
'Arabah'  also  (t.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and  the 
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'border,1  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  the 
sea  of  the  '  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah  eastward ;  "  and  so  also  in  iv.  49,  though 
here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vary  the  for- 
mula for  English  readers.  The  same  intention  is 
evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua ;  and  in 
x.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used 
alone  —  "  the  springs  "  —  to  denote  one  of  the  main 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  15,  "  the  'pouring 
forth  '  of  the  '  torrents,'  which  extendeth  to  She- 
beth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubt- 
less, like  the  other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible, 
it  has  a  precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  them- 
selves, it  is  useless  at  present  to  conjecture.      G. 

ASHDOTHITES,  THE  CH^tf  SPT :  d 
'Actios  [Vat.  -aos]  •  Azotii).  The  inhabitants 
[strictly  "  inhabitant,"  but  collective]  of  Ashdod, 
or  Azotus  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  W.  A.  \V. 

ASHER,  Apocr.  [only  Tobit  i.  2,  see  Aser] 

and  N.  T.  A'SER  (1tt?K :  'Acrrjp  [Rom.  'A<r- 
o-Tjp  in  Ez.  xlviii.] :  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob, 
by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The 
name  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "  happy,"  in  a  pas- 
sage full  of  t!*e  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records:  "  And  Leah  said, 

'  In  my  happiness  am  I  (^It'SS),  for  the  daugh- 
ters will  call  me  happy  ■  ('O'HJE'S),  and  she  called 

his  name  Asher  "  O^'S),  i.  e.  "happy."  A  sim- 
ilar play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  ear- 
lier books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.,  xlvi. ;  Ex.  i. ;  Num.  i.,  ii., 
xiii.,  &c,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his  chief  as 
one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-barnea  (Num.  xiii.). 
During  the  march  through  the  desert  his  place  was 
between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27);  and  after  the  conquest 
he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without  any  special 
mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  re- 
corded, and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identification 
of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The  general 
position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore  from  (  ar- 
mel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  on  the  southeast,  and  Naphtali 
on  the  northeast  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22).  The 
boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24- 
31,  xvii.  10,  11,  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that  Dor 
( Tnntura)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary  was 
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probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  Med- 
iterranean south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
DeJ'neh  or  Nahr  Zurka.  Following  the  beach 
round  the  promontory  of  Carniel,  the  tribe  then 
possessed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then 
appear  to  have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to 
the  east  to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by 
Kanah  (a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  in-, 
land  from  Said),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  Tyre  to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  es-Zib).a 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
all  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  265 ;  Kenrick,  Phcen.  p.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,"'  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "dip  his  foot,"  the  "bread"  which  was  to  be 
"fat,"  and  the  "royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge ; ''  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  brass"  for  his  "shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  full  vig- 
or ; c  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was  soon 
contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "  dwell 
among  them "  without  attempting  the  conquest 
and  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  Dor/' 
nor  Zidon.  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Helbah,  nor 
Aphik,  nor  Eehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is  immedi- 
ately visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  "jeop- 
arded their  lives  unto  the  death"  in  the  struggle 
against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  the  peril 
of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbors  of  his  new 
allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  numbering  of 
Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous  than 
either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num.  i. 
32-41),  but  in  the  reign  of  David  so  insignificant 
had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
Manasseh  and  Zebulun  "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.0'  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity  —  the  aged  widow  '  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  '  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day'  "  (Stanley,  p.  265).  G. 

ASH'ER  ("IQ7W  [Jbrtress,  Fiirst :  Comp.] 
Alex.  'AffTjp:  Aser).  A  place  which  formed  one 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  south 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  on  the 
road  from  Shechem  to  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.     Three  quarters 


a  Achshaph  (LXX  Kea.<f>  or  Kaia\fia)  must  be  Cltaifa. 
Robinson's  identification  (iii.  55)  is  surely  too  far  in- 
land. Alammelech  was  probably  on  the  Nahr  el-Me- 
lech,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jiphthah-el  may  be 
Jefal  (Rob.  iii.  107).  Bethlehem  (Beit  Lahm)  is  10 
miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chaifa  (Rob. 
p.  113) ;  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it  fixes  the  distance 
of  Asher"s  boundary  i^s  less  than  that  from  the  sea. 

h  For  the  crops,  see  Rob.  iii.  102  ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rick, p.  31 ;  Reland,  p.  817. 
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of  an  hour  from  Tubas,  the  ancient  Thebez,  is  the 
hamlet  of  Teydsir,  which  Mr.  Porter  suggests  may 
be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  (llandb.  p.  318).  In 
the  Vat.  MS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  entirely 
corrupt.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHE'RAH  (rntPS),  the  name  of  a  Phoe- 
nician goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our 
translators,  following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
(&\ffos)  and  of  the  Vulg.  (lucus),  translate  the 
word  by  "grove."  Almost  all  modern  interpreters 
however,  since  Selden  (Be  Diis  Syriis,  p.  343), 
agree  that  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be 
intended,  as  seems  sufficiently  proved  from  such 
passages  as  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of 
which  we  find  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  "  (or  as  our  version  reads  "  the  grove  ")  "  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  There  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Asherah  is  very  closely  connected 
with  Ashtoreth  and  her  worship,  indeed  the  two 
are  so  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  with  Baal  (e.  g.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  these  terms  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  2  K.  xxiii. 
13,  14, 15.  Movers  (Phon.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out 
and  established  the  difference  between  the  two 
names,  though  he  probably  goes  too  far  in  consid- 
ering them  as  names  of  distinct  deities.  The  view 
maintained  by  Bertheau  (Exeg.  Handb.,  EichL, 
p.  67)  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  that 
Ashtoreth  is  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess,  whilst 
Asherah  is  the  name  of  the  image  or  symbol  of  the 
goddess.  This  symbol  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  of  wood  (see  e.  g.  Judg.  vi.  25-30;  2  K. 
xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the 

term  ("1tt,M  —  "Itt^,  to  be  straight,  direct)  indi- 
cates that  it  was  formed  of  the  straight  stem  of  a 
tree,  whether  living  or  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  points  us  to  the  phallic  rites  with  which  no 
doubt  the  worship  of  Astarte  was  connected. 
[Ashtoreth.]     See  also  Egypt.       F.  W.  G. 

ASH'ERITES,  THE  (^tTSH :  6  'Ao-^; 
Alex.  Acrrip-  Vulg.  om.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surface, 

on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (H^pri),  from  its  round 
shape  (Cramer,  de  Ara  exteriori),  said  to  have 
sometimes  amounted  to  300  Cors ;  but  this  Maimon. 
and  others  say  is  spoken  hyperbolice.  On  the  days 
of  the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  afterwards 
in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  of- 
fice (Mishna,  Tamid,  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  The  ashes 
of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regulations 
prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  effi- 
cacy of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.      [Sacrifice.]      Ashes 


c  Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Kab- 
bah =  "  the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  2^. 

3  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvii.  11. 

«  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Giscala  or  Gush 
Chaleb,  t.  e.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  i.  31).  See 
Reland.  p.  813.     [But  see  Acts  xxii.  3.] 
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about  the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used 
as  a  sign  of  sorrow.     [Mourning.]  H.  H. 

*  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40)  speaks  of  "a  valley  of 
ashes;"  and  from  his  mention  of  "the  brook  of 
Kidron "  in  the  same  passage,  he  may  possibly 
refer  to  a  "valley"  which  bore  this  name,  near 
Jerusalem.  But  the  prophet's  representation  there 
being  symbolic,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  far  we 
are  to  regard  the  scenery  under  which  he  couches 
the  allegory  as  literal  and  how  far  as  fictitious. 

At  a  little  distance  north  of  Jerusalem  are  several 
large  mounds  of  ashes  (one  of  them  40  feet  high), 
which  some  conjecture  may  be  as  old  as  the  age  of 
the  temple,  having  been  built  up  by  the  ashes  carried 
out  thither  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  vi.  10, 
11).  So  much  curiosity  was  felt  respecting  these 
ashes  that  two  small  specimens  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Liebig,  who  found  them  on 
analysis  to  consist  largely  of  animal  and  not  of  veg- 
etable elements.  But  the  general  opinion  is  that 
they  are  the  accumulations  of  ashes  deposited  there 
from  soap  manufactories  which  formerly  existed  at 
Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  similar  mounds  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nabulus  (Shechem),  which  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  on  this  question.  Travellers  have  observed 
them  also  near  Ghuzzeh  (Gaza),  Ludd  (Lydda), 
and  Ramleh,  where  the  Jews  never  offered  sacrifices. 
See  Dr.  Robinson's  Later  Pes.  iii.  201.  The 
chemical  test,  as  he  suggests,  is  too  limited  for  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  entire  mass,  and  a 
few  particles  of  bones  might  easily  be  intermixed 
with  the  other  sediments.  Dr.  Sepp  takes  notice 
of  these  ash-heaps  (Jerusalem  u.  das  lieil.  Land, 
i.  250),  and  expresses  the  same  opinion  of  their 
origin.  H. 

ASH'IMA  IMO^S  :  'A<nM«$0  [Vat.  -<r«-] ; 
[Comp.  'AffijUoQ  Asima),  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Hamath.  The  worship  was  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  whom 
Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  xvii.  30). 
The  name  occurs  only  in  this  single  instance.  The 
Talmudists  say  that  the  word  signifies  a  goat  with- 
out hair,  or  rather' with  short  hair  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Tabu.),  and  from  this  circumstance  Ashima  has 
been  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  Egyptians  (considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was  sacred.  This  god  has 
also  by  some  been  identified  with  the  Phoenician 
god  Esmun  (see  Winer,  Realw.),  whose  name  is 
frequently  found  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  as  a 
component  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  who  is 
regarded  as  the  Phoenician  jEsculapius  (Gesen. 
Man.  Phan.  pp.  136,  347).  The  two  conjectures 
are  not  necessarily  discrepant,  since  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian Esmun  belong  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan 
and  of  ^Esculapius  (Movers,  Phimizier,  i.  532). 
There  are  many  other  conjectures  of  Jewish  writers 
respecting  this  god,  but  they  are  of  no  authority 
whatever.  F.  W.  G. 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALON  (pbfJtTMa  [perh.  migration,  Ge- 
sen.; stony,  Dietr!];  once  "the  Eshkalonite," 
"O'lbnttWT:  >A(TK<i\a>v:  Saad.  ^j^JLulC 
(note  the  change  from  Aleph  to  Ain):  Ascakm), 


«  The  usual  form  would  be  VplCS,  Ashlcal.     Ro- 
't  :   -' 
diger  (in  Gesenhis,  p.  1476)  suggests  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  is  a  Philistine  form. 
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one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
(Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  .often  men- 
tioned, and  apparently  less  known  to  the  Jews  than 
the  other  four.  This  doubtless  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and  also  well  down  to  the 
south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  further  south,  but 
then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay 
considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above  infer- 
ence; but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon  which 
occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  towns 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  1,  §  22,  where  it  is  specified),  although  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  all  named;  and  considerable 
uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in  Judg.  i.  18 
(see  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Handb.).  Samson  went 
down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon  when  he  slew  the 
thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote 
place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in  the  histor- 
ical books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages.  Josh.  xiii. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii.  33.  The 
other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distinguished  by 
some  special  occurrence  or  fact  connected  with  it, 
but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Ashkelon  is 
to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical  books 
it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7; 
Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable importance.  Near  the  town  —  though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished  —  were  the  temple 
and  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus ;  and 
it  shared  with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for  the 
steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the  cruel- 
ties there  practiced  on  Christians  by  Julian  (Re- 
land,  pp.  588,  5'JO).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon  was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-lanna  plant  flour- 
ished better  than  in  any  other  place  except  Can- 
opus  "  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  in 
the  neighborhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Ritter,  Palastina,  p.  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "Eschalot"  or  "Shallot,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which  this 
place  was  widely  known.  "  The  sacred  doves  of 
Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the 
ruined  walls"  (Stanley,  p.  257).  Ashkelon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
"  In  it  was  intrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court "  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mohammedan  geographers  it  was 
called  "the  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.). 

"  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong.  The  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbor 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Majumas"  (Kenrick,  p.  28). 
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In  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connection 
witli  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the   Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,   2,  and 

xxvi.  1,  Askelon  (flbpO"  «)  is  put  for  the  "  Ge- 
rar"  of  the  Hebrew  text.  G. 

*  A  word  should  be  said  of  the  present  site  of 
Ashkelon.  Gesenius  speaks  of  a  village  there  still, 
bearing  the  ancient  name;  but  in  fact  not  a  living 
soul  dwells  any  longer  within  the  proper  precincts 
of  the  old  city,  though  a  little  east  of  the  ruins  is 
a  cluster  of  some  twenty  mud  hovels  surrounded 
by  a  few  palms  and  other  trees.  The  name  is  un- 
known on  the  spot  except  by  tradition.  The  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers  is  the  same :  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  desolate  scene,  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle of  the  wasting  effects  of  time,  and  of  the  havoc 
of  war,  than  the  ruins  of  Ashkelon  present  to  us. 
"  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins  near  the  share, 
runs  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then 
to  the  west,  and  finally  northwest  to  the  sea  again, 
forming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.  On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its 
salient  angles  by  strong  towers.  The  specimens 
which  still  exist  along  the  southeast  and  west  sides 
show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,  built,  how- 
ever, of  small  stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken 
columns  of  granite  and  marble.  .  .  .  These  extra- 
ordinary fragments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion 
along  the  sandy  ridge,  are  what  generally  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  Askelon,  and  impart  such  an  air 
of  desolation  to  the  view.  .  .  .  The  whole  area  is 
now  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast.  .  .  .  From  the 
top  of  these  tall  fragments  at  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  wall,  we  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation 
before  us,  stretching,  terrace  after  terrace,  quite 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  northwest.  The  walls 
must  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not 
even  earthquakes  could  toss  these  gigantic  masses 
of  masonry  into  such  extraordinary  attitudes " 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  328  ffi).  "Not  a 
solitary  column  stands  upright,  and  not  a  building 
can  be  traced  even  in  outline,  though  a  few  stones 
of  a  wall  are  here  and  there  seen  in  their  places. 
Deep  wells  are  frequently  met  with,  with  curb-stones 
of  marble  or  granite;  columns,  mostly  of  granite, 
exist  everywhere  in  vast  numbers  —  scores  of  them 
may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  ruinous  wall  along 
the  cliff  over  the  sea,  and  some  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  below"  (Porter's  Handbook,  i.  269). 
AVe  seem,  as  we  stand  there,  to  hear  echoing  through 
the  ruins  those  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4),  spoken 
25  centuries  ago:  "Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion"; and  of  Zechariah  (ix.  5):  "Ashkelon  shall 
not  be  inhabited."  H. 

ASH'KENAZ  (t?3tt;S:  'Ao-x^o^  Atce- 
nez),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Ja- 
phet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or 
tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of 
the  human  race,  and  springing  immediately  from 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Gombr. 
The  original  seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since 
they  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni.    We 


«  Note  here,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  of 
Ain  for  Aleph. 
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are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  conclude  that 
they,  any  more  than  the  Gomerites  in  general,  were 
confined  to  this  locality.  Assuming  here,  what 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  the  word  Ja- 
phet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  migrated  from  their 
original  seats  westward  and  northward,  thus  peo- 
pling Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we  may  probably 
recognize  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  Lako  As- 
canius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-ia,,  Scand- 
inavia.      Knobel  (VoBevrtafd,  p.  35)  regards  the 

word  as  a  compound  (TD3"tt7S),  the  latter  element 
being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  y«vos,  Lat.  gens,  genus, 
Eng.  land,  kin;  the  meaning  therefore  being  the 
.Is-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  we  here 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  extended  to  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  German  race.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  possessing  little  weight  as  ev- 
idence for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins,  even  to  the 

present  day,  call  Germany  T3327S.  The  opinion 
of  Gbrres  ( Vulkertaftl,  p.  92)  that  Ashkenaz  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Cymry  or  Gaelic  race  seems 
less  probable  than  that  of  Knobel.        F.  W.  G. 

*In  1  Chr.  i.  6  and  Jer.  li.  27  the  word  is 
spelled  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Genevan  version, 
Ashchexaz.  A. 

ASHNAH  (n3t?;W  [the  strong,  firm]),  the 

name  of  two  cities  of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shefdali 
or  Lowland;  (1)  named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah, 
and  therefore  probably  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
xv.  33;  "Aorco;  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'Acrvd']  As- 
ena);  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43; 
[lava;  Aid.  Alex.  'Aaevvd:  Comp.  'Aaavt/d-] 
Esna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  map  (1857). 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  liethasan  of  the  Ono- 
mast.  Eusebius  names  another  place,  'Acrvd,  but 
with  no  indication  of  position.  G. 

ASH'PENAZ  (T3SK?S,  of  uncertain  origin, 
yet  see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 

T3?^N,  Gen.  x.  3 :  LXX.,  'AfevSpl  =  n$  "•SH 
(?);'  'Ao-QaveC,  Theodot.:  [Asphenez,  Vulg.], 
Asphaz,  Abiezer,  Syr.),  the  master  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  3).  B.  F.  W. 

ASHTtlEL  (bsnif;«  :  'E<rp^\;  [Vat.  A<r- 
epenjA:]  Fsrhl).  Probably  A.SRIEL,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTERATHITE  (TrTJ-KtfjT!  =  A  'A<r- 
rapcodi  [Vat.  -dei] :  Astarotln'lis).  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1  <  hr.  xi.  44)  beyond 
Jordan.  Uzzia  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's guard.  V\  ■  A.  \V. 

ASH'TAROTH,  and  (once)  ASTAROTH 
(fYWFItpV  :  'AtrrapuQ-  AttnroOi  [in  Josh.  xiii. 
31,  Alex.  AffBapufj.;  in  1  Chr.  vi.  71,  'Affypwd; 
Alex.-  Pa/j.u>6:  Comp.  Aid.  ' Acrrapwd]),  a  city  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Basban,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Asii- 
toreth.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og,  —  who  ••  dwelt  in  Ashta- 
roth in  Edrei  "  (Deut.  i.  4),  "at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei "  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  "  who  was  at 
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Ashtaroth  "  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands 

(ttH3E)  to  the  Ge'rshonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [5G], 
the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 

Beeshterah  (quasi  V  jT2  =  "house  of  A.;" 
Reland,  p.  621;  Gesenius,  T/ies.  pp.  175  a,  196 
■uu,  1083).  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those 
in  Chronicles,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  places  are  enumerated.  Je- 
rome ( Onom.  Astaroth )  states  that  in  his  time  it 
lay  six  miles  from  Adra,  which  again  was  25  from 
Bostra.  He  further  (Astaroth  Carnaim)  and  Eu- 
sebius  speak  of  two  Kw/xal,  or  castella,  which  lay 
nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adararn  et  Abilam  civita- 
tes."  One  of  these  was  possibly  that  first  named 
above,  and  the  other  may  have  been  Ashteroth- 
Karnaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet  recov- 
ered in  these  interesting  districts  is  Tell-Askierah 
or  Asherah  (Bitter,  Syria,  p.  819;  Porter,  ii.  212), 
and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known. 
Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

G. 

♦ASHTAROTH    (rfnfitfy:   Judg.  ii. 
t    :  -  ° 

13,  at  'AcrTct/jToi;  x.  6,  ui  'Aarapc&d;  1  Sam.  vii. 
3,  xii.  10,  ra  &\o~r);  vii.  4,  to  &\a-n  'Aarapwd; 

xxxi.  10,  with  rPjS,  rb  'Ao-Taprtlov,  Alex,  -tj-: 
Astaroth),  the  plural  of  Ashtoketh,  which  see. 

A. 
ASH'TEROTH-KARNA'IM  (r\1F\WV 
D^5~! T2  =  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ;  " 

Sam.    Vers.    XTTWHS2 :    Saad.    jj^L^J!  : 

'Aarapwd  Ka\  (Alex,  omits  koI)  KapvatV-  Astaroth 
Carnaim,),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incursion 
of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Carnion  (1  Mace. 
v.  26,  43,  44;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii. 
8,  §  4),  "a  strong  and  great  city"  "hard  to  be- 
siege," with  ST*1  temple  (rb  re/xevos)  of  Atargatis  " 
(.rb  ^Arapyariiov),  but  with  no  indication  of  its 
locality,  beyond  its  being  in  "  the  land  of  Galaad.' 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  facts  that 
can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an  identifi- 
cation. 1.  The  affix  "  Karnaim,"  which  certainly 
indicates  some  distinction,"  and  which  in  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears  to  have 
superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fact  that  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  though  not 
very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Ashtaroth  and  Astaroth-Carnaim, 
desciibing  the  latter  as  a  kw/x^i  /xeyiarii  rr\s  'Apa- 
jStas,  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batansea?.  3.  Some 
weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Samaritan 
version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphinith,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

a  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the  Tal- 
mud to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  high  peaked 
hills  (see   Suhhah,  fol.  2),  though  it  more  probably 
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yet  recognized;  but  the  second,  es-Sanamein,  can 
hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place  which 
continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name,  on  the 
Haj  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Lejah  (Burckh.  p.  55;  Bitter, 
Syria,  p.  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation 
of  this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
es-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  "the  two  idols." 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashteroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. G. 

*  Mr.  Porter  is  very  confident  that  "  Karnaim  " 
refers  to  the  figure  of  Ashteroth.  At  Kunawal 
(Kenath,  Num.  xxxii.  42)  in  Lejah,  the  ancient 
Argob,  he  found  "a  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth, 
sadly  broken,  in  front  of  a  little  temple,  of  which 
probably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent 
moon  which  gave  the  goddess  the  name  '  Carnaim ' 
(two-horned)  is  on  her  brow."  Elsewhere  also 
among  the  massive  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities  there 
he  saw  "  sculptured  images  of  Astarte,  with  the 
crescent  moon,"  showing  how  prevalent  was  this 
form  of  worship,  and  what  its  characteristic  symbol 
was  (Ashtoreth).  See  his  Giant  Cities  of 
Bashan,  pp.  12,  43.  H. 

ASHTORETH  (ITjhltfg  :  'Ao-rdpn,-  A»- 
tarthe  [Astaroth]),  the  principal  female  divinity  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  di- 
vinity. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they 
frequently  occur  in  the  plural,  and  are  associated 
together  in  this  form  (Judg.  x.  6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
xii.  10).  Gesenius  (Tl/es.  s.  vv.)  maintained  that  by 
these  plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of 
Baal  and  Astarte ;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems 
to  be  that  of  Movers  (Phon.  i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth.  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Ashto- 
reth of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  in 
the  O.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
worship  of  Astarte  was  very  ancient  and  very 
widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appar- 
ently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel, 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
N.  and  B.,  pp.  352,  029 ;  Bawlinson,  Early  History 
of  Babylon,  Land.  1854,  p.  23;  Bawlinson,  nerod- 
otits,  i.  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phcen. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  an  element 


alludes   to  the  worship  of  the  horned  goddess,   the 
"  mooned  Ashtaroth." 
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in  Phoenician  proper  names,  as  "Aarapros,  'Aj85a- 
cndpTos,  AeXeiacrrdpros  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  Astart  (Ges.  Tins.  s.  v.  For  evidence 
of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eckhel,  Duct. 
Num.  iii.  369  ff.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Riidiger,  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to  Ge- 
senius's  Thesaurus  (p.  100),  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar,  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see  Rob- 
inson, iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or  at  least  resto- 
ration, of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother  Amashtoreth, 
who  is  further  styled  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
attributes  of  this  goddess,  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is 
that  of  productive  power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that 
of  generative  power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
conclude  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so 
the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  already  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  indicate  a  horned  Astarte,  that 
is,  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she.  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon;  thus  Lucian  (De  Syria  Deti,  4)  says,  "A<r- 
rapTTiv  5'  iyiii  SoKeco  'ZeArivair^v  efj.fj.evcu.  And 
again  Herodian,  v.  0.  10,  Ovpaviav  $oii  tKes  'Aa- 
Tpodpxvv  (a  grecized  form  of  Astarte)  ovo/id^ovai, 
ae\T)vr)v  elvai  OeXovres.  On  these  grounds 
Movers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain  that 
originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-god- 
dess, but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
1.  c),  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Venus 
(or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that 
name.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with 
our  word  Star,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (San- 
skrit,   tara  ;    Zend,   staranm ;    l'ehlevi,    setaran  ; 

Pers.  xAjLvji-  istarah  ;  Gr.  acrrrip  ;   Lat.  Stella. 

Though  this  derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by 
Keil,  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  V  in  all  the 
presumed  representatives  of  the  word  (Kimiye,  i. 
168,  Eng.  tr.  i.  189).  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  appar- 
ently good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
likely  that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were 
looked  upon  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects 
and  perhaps  at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess, 
just  as  eacli  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of 
the  heavens  be  regarded  as  the  "  queen  of  heaven." 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  god- 
dess is  not  less  perplexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
body  in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  (Phon. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthajrinian- 
Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  Syro-Phcenieian  symbolized  by  the  planet 
Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with 
that  of  Venus:  thus  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23) 
speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  "  Syria  Tyroque  concepta, 
qua;  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that  this  worship  was 
connected  with  the  most  impure  and  licentious 
12 
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rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  connection  of  this 
goddess  with  Asiieraii,  or,  as  our  translators  ren- 
dered the  word,  "  groves."  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  here  enter  further  into  the  very  per- 
plexed and  revolting  subject  of  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in  Movers'  Plu'mi- 
zier,  already  referred  to,  and  in  Creuzer's  Symbolik. 

F.  W.  G. 

ASH'UR  ("fintrS  [black,  Ges.,  possibly  hero, 
Fiirst]  :  'Ao-x  5>  'Acrovp  [Vat.  2apa] ;  [Alex.  A<r- 
5a>5,  Affxovp;  Comp.  'Acrocip:]  Ashur,  Assur), 
the  "father  of  Tekoa,"  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5  [which 
probably  means  that  he  was  the  founder  or  prince 
of  that  village.     See  Tekoa]. 

ASHURITES,  THE  ("H^SH  :  d  ®a<Tipl; 
[Vat.  Qaa-etpei ;]  Alex.  Qaffovp ;  [Comp.  'Afftpi':] 
Gessuri).  This  name  occurs  only  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was  made 
king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  old  inter 
prefers  —  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions  — 
and  in  modern  times  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  145), 
the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshurites,  the 
members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.  E.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  Aram.  [Aram; 
Geshur.]  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  sub 
stitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover  was  married  to 
I  >avid  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  Chr.  iii. 
2,  compared  with  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with  the 
latter  being  made  king  over  the  people  of  Ge- 
shur. Talmai  was  still  king  many  years  after  this 
occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In  addition,  Geshur 
was  surely  too  remote  from  Mahanaim  and  from  the 
rest  of  Ishbosheth' s  territory  to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 

"It^S  i"V3,  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitt'ng  the  Vau,  have  "Hk£?Nn  (Davidson,  JTebr. 
Text,  ad  he.).  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "Ash- 
erite"  occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
different ;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet  recog- 
nized. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  xxv.  3.  G. 

ASH'VATH  (."QttJS:  'Acrid;  [Vat.]  Alex. 
Aaetd:  [Comp.  'Ao-ovdd;  Aid.  'Acrodd.]  Asoth). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIA  (t;  'Aala-  [Asia]).  The  passages  in 
the  N.  T.  where  this  word  occurs  are  the  following : 
Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4, 
16,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the 
true  reading  is  'Afflas);  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  2  Cor.  i. 
8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1;  Rev.  i.  4, 11.  [Chief 
of  Asia.  See  Asia rch.e.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Eph- 
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esus  was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic 
his  hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  penin- 
sula (b.  c.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  fron- 
tier were  made,  and  "  Asia "  was  constituted  a 
province.  Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich 
and  flourishing,  though  it  had  been  severely  plun- 
dered under  the  Republic.  In  the  division  made 
by  Augustus  of  senatorial  and  imperial  provinces, 
it  was  placed  in  the  former  class,  and  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul.  (Hence  avdinraroi,  Acts  xix.  38, 
and  on  coins. )  It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  it  was  divided  into  assize  districts  for 
judicial  business.  (Hence  ayopbioi,  i-  t.  ^jx4pat, 
Acts,  ibid.)  It  is  not  possible  absolutely  to  define 
the  inland  boundary  of  this  province  during  the 
life  of  St.  Paul:  indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces 
were  frequently  undergoing  change;  but  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  it  included  the  territory  an- 
ciently subdivided  into  JSolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and 
afterwards  into  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  [MY8IA, 
Lycia,  Bithyma,  Phrygia,  Galatia.] 

Meyer's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithvnia." 
The  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  namely,  that 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a 
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bad  geographical  mistake;  for  this  term  "Asia 
Minor"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover 
the  mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  narra- 
tives. It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the 
N.  T.  as  A.  proconsul  i  ris ;  for  this  phrase  also 
was  of  later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's 
subdivisions  of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(b.  c.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia  " 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attalus 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13 ;  Conybeare  and  Howaon's  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  eh.  xiv. ;  Marquardt's 
Rum.  Alterthiimer,  iii.  130-140).  J.  s.  H. 

ASIAR'CHiE  ('Afftdpxaf-  prindpet  Asice, 
Vulg. :  chief  of  Asia,  A.  V.:  Acts  xix.  31).  officers 
chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part'  of  the 
province  of  Asia  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under  Ro- 
man government,  the  metropolis.  They  had  charge 
of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical  spec- 
tacles, the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was  done 
by  the  holders  of  \eirovpyiai  at  Athens,  and  the 
aediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  35;  Gibbon,  xv.  ii. 
205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence sometimes  called  apxiepeis,  and  their  office 
Upaicrvvn  (Mart.  S.  Pohjcarp.  in  Putr.  Ap.  c.  21 
[cf.  c.  12] ).  Probably  it  represented  the  religious 
element  of  the  ancient  Panionian  league;  to  the 


Greek  Imperial  Copper  Coin  (" medallion ")  of  Laodicea  of  Phrygia;  Commodus;  with  name  of  Asiarch. 

Obv. :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTfiXEIXOCCE.     Bust  of  Emperor  to  right.     Rev.  :  EHIAIAnirP  HTOCACIAP  . 
AAOAIKEON  NEflKOPfiN.     Figure  in  triumphal  quadriga  of  lions,  to  left. 


territorial  limits  of  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
functions  of  the  Asiarchs  nearly  corresponded. 
(See  Herod,  i.  142.)  Officers  called  AvKidpxai  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  G05).  who  exercised  ju- 
dicial and  civil  functions,  subject  to  the  Roman 
government;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Asiarchs  exercised  any  but  the  religious  func- 
tions above-mentioned.  Modestinus  names  Bt- 
6vviapxia  and  KcunraSoKapxla.  as  religious  offices 
in  JBHhynia  and  Cappadocia.  The  office  of  Asiarch 
was  annual,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
consul, but  might  be  renewed ;  and  the  title  appears 
to  have  been  continued  to  those  who  had  at  any 

<*  *  Meyer  has  cancelled  this  remark  in  his  later  edi-    coast  of  the  Peninsular  Asia,  as  in  Acts  ii.  9  and  vi.  9. 
^tions.   He  now  limits  Asia  in  Acts  xvi.  6  to  the  western  H. 


time  held  the  office.  From  its  costliness,  it  was 
often  (oeO  conferred  on  a  citizen  of  the  wealthy 
city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv.  G49).  Philip,  the 
Asiarch  at  the  time  of  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom, 
was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of 
Asiarch  once  or  more  times,  are  known  as  belong- 
ing to  the  following  cities:  Aphrodisias.  Cyzicus, 
Hypsepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus,  Philadelphia,  Sardis, 
Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid.  Or.  xxvi.  518,  ed. 
Dind. ;  Eckhel.  ii.  507,  iv.  207 ;  BCckh,  Jnscr.  vol. 
ii. ;  Van  Dale,  Dissert,  p.  274  ff. ;  Krause,  Civita- 
tes  Xeocoi-a,  p.  71 ;  Wetstein,  On  Acts  xix. ;  Aker- 
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man,  Xnmismitic  Ulustr.  p.  51;  Herod,  v.  38; 
Hammond,  On  X.  T.)  H.  W.  P. 

ASIBIAS  ('Acrt&ias  [Vat.  -fci-] ;  Alex.  A<n- 
/3toS;  [Aid.  'Ao-i&ias:]  Jammebiaa).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Phoros,  or  Parosh,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  26,  whose 
name  occupies  the  place  of  Malchijah  in  Ezr.  x. 
25.  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIEL  (bhjTOPS  [created  by  God]:  'Ao-nj\: 
J»e/).  1.  A  Simeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
historv  of  the  world  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASI'PHA  CAcr«pd:  [Vat.  M.  Tacreicpa:  Gas- 
pkit),  1  Esdr.  v.  2J.      [Hasupha.] 

AS'KELON,  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi.  17;  2 
Sam.  i.  20.     [Ashkelox.] 

*  ASMA'VETH.     [Azmaveth.] 

ASMODE'US  ClPt?W :  'Aff/wJawj,  Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  ^T^SS,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 
&c.,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AiroWvecv,  Rev. 
ix.  11  [Apollyox],  where  he  is  called  "a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  and  6  'OKoOpevcov, 
Wisd.  xviii.  25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the 
"Evil  angel"  (Ps.  lxxviii.  49)  of  the  plague. 
(SchleusneVs  Thesiur.  s.  v.)  From  the  fact  that 
the  Talmud  (cod.  Gittin,  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him 

"H^EJ"!  SD7tt,rea;  dtenwnum  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  et  Tahn.  in  Luke  xi.  15),  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Az- 

rael.  The  name  is  derived  either  from  "f  ^t*\  to 
destroy,  or,  according  to  Reland  (Winer,  s.  v.), 
from  a  Persian  vrord  =  ir(ipd£etv.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented  as  loving 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  husbands,  who  married  her  in  suc- 
cession, on  the  bridal  night :  gaining  the  power  to 
do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  incontinence. 
Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  bums  on  u  the  ashes 
of  perfume"  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  which 
he  caught  in  the  Tigris ;  "  the  which  smell  when  the 
evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him"   (Tob.  viii. 

3)- 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize this  story  of 

.     .     ,     <  ■  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 

That  drove  him,  though  enamored,  from  the  spouse 

Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 

From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound," 

since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demon- 
ology,  and  "the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange 
fancy  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those,  however, 
who  attempt  this  task  make  Asmodeus  the  demon 
of  impurity,  and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes 
deadened  the  passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The 
Rabbis  (among  other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon 
the  offspring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal-cain  with  his 
sister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's 
many  wives)  that  Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  but  being  dispossessed  was  forced  to 


a  As/i  (the  Greek  do-iris,  the  Latin  aspis)  has  by 
gome  been  derived  from  the  Ileb.  ^DS,  ''to  gather 
up,'"  in  allusion  to  the  coiling  habits  of  the  snake  when 
it  rest ;  but  this  etymology  is  very  improbable.     We 
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serve  in  building  the  temple,  which  he  did  noise- 
lessly, by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
M  'alinet,  5.  v.  and  Fragment*,  p.  271,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fanciful  and  groundless  specula- 
tion). F.  W.  F. 

AS'XAH  (HJPN  [thorn  -  bush]  :  '  Affevd  : 
Asena).  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Xethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Xeh.  vii.  52  the  name 
is  omitted,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  As- 
ana.     [See  also  Asexath.]  W.  A.  W. 

[ASNAP'PAR  (so  correctly  A.  V.  ed.  1611 ; 
in  later  eds.)]  ASXAP'PER  ("1S?PS :  Syr. 
Etpid:  'Afftxeva(pdp ;  [Vat.  Aaevva<pap\  Alex. 
No<|)op:]  Aseuapnar),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cutlueans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthsans  at- 
tribute  their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  (Comm.  in  loco),  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
intrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'SOM  CAo-o>:  Asom),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP  OH??,  pethen:  a<Tirls.  Spdnaiv,  /3a<ri- 
\lfficos  '■  osjms,  basiliscus.  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  the  six  following  passages:  Deut.  xxxii.  33; 
Ps.  lviii.  4,  xci.  13;  Job  rs.  14,  16;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  as>)  in  the 
margin.  Elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has 
aspa  as  the  representative  of  the  original  word 
pethen. 

That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passages 
quoted  above.  We  further  learn  from  Ps.  lviii.  4, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-charmers practiced  their  art.  In  this  passage 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely:  "  and 
from  Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls.  &c.  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  asp  (Ffieroz.  iii.  156).  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  signified  by  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  authors, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  kind  is 
represented  by  it.  The  term  asp  in  modern  zoi  logy 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  Vipera  ".<j>i.<  of  La- 
treiUe,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  name, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  different  kinds  of 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii. )  says.  ••  plures 
diversaeque  sunt  aspidum  species;  "  and  .Elian  (A'. 
Anim.  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  enumerate 


think  that  the  words  are  onomatopoetic,  alluding  to 
the  hissing  sounds  serpents  make :  cf.  Lat.  asp-imrf- 
The  shield  (aon-i's)  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  animal  at  rest. 
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sixteen  kinds  of  asp.  Bruce  thought  that  the  asp 
of  the  ancients  should  be  referred  (o  the  cerastes, 
while  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be  the  Egyptian  cobra 
[Naia  haje).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  name  peihen 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  ucskub, 
shephiphon.  tsiphoni,  &c,  names  of  other  members 
of  the  Opkidia. 

Oedmann  (Vermisch.  Srnnml.  v.  81)  identifies 
the  peihen  with  the  Coluber  lebetinus,  Linn.,  a 
species  described  by  Forskal  (Desc.  Anim.  p.  15). 
Rosenmi;Der  {Not.  ad  Ilieroz.  iii.  15G),  Dr.  Lee 

(Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  )HSi),  Dr.  Harris  {Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible,  art.  Asp),  Col.  H.  Smith  {Cye.  Bib.  Lit. 
art.  Serpent),  believe  that  the  peihen  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Coluber  baton  of  Fors- 
kal. Oedmann  has  no  hesitation  in  estal  lishing  an 
identity  between  the  C.  lebetinus  and  the  C.  bcetan  ; 
but  from  Forskal's  descriptions  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  ar- 
gument that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Coluber  bcetan  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  based 
entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  Kosenniiiller 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  beetan  ought  to  be 
written  pcetan,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  Scripture. 
Oedmann's  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  addi- 
tional proof  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Swedish  naturalist  quoted  above,  the  common  people 
of  Cyprus  bestow  the  epithet  of  kouphe  (icov<pri), 
'•deaf,"  upon  the  C.  lebetinus.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  species  is  absolutely  deaf,  for 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deafness 
attributed  to  the  C.  lebetinus  Oedmann  thinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Ps.  lviii.  5,  about 
"  the  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Rosenmiiller  and  others 
who  recognize  the  pethen  under  the  bcetan  cf  Fors- 
kal, it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the  identity  is 
allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Coluber  bcetan  of  Forskal  has  never 
been  determined.  If  C.  baton  =  C.  lebetinus  the 
species  denoted  maybe  the  Echis  arenicola  (tox- 
ica) of  Egypt  {Catalogue  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  ^[. 
i.  -2U).  Probably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever 
heard  of  the  C.  baton  is  derived  from  two  or  three 
lines  of  description  given  by  Forskal.  "  The  whole 
body  is  spotted  with  black  and  white:  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs; 
oviparous;  its  bite  kills  in  an  instant,  aid  the 
wounded  body  swells."  The  evidence  afforded  by 
the  deaf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument  by  Oedmann,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  audition 
in  all  the  ophidia  is  very  imperfect,  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tympanic 
cavity.  The  epithet  "deaf,"  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  power  all  serpents  possess  of  hearing 
ordinary  sounds  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  any 
snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
"deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  adder 
of  this  country  (Pelias  Berus)  is  identical  with  the 
"deaf  adder"  of  the  58th  Psalm!  Vulgar  opin- 
ion in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  matter  of 
identification  of  species  than  vulgar  opinion  in  Eng- 
land. A  preliminary  proof,  moreover,  is  necessary 
for  the  argument.  The  snake  of  Cyprus  must  be 
demonstrate!  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land  — 
a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though,  as 
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was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  Cyprus  ( C.  lebetinus^ 
may  lie  the  same  as  the  Echis  arenicola  of  North 
Africa. 

Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations'  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears;"  the 
Rabbi  Solomon  (according  to  Bochart,  iii.  1G2) 
asserts  that  "  this  snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  charmer's  voice."  Others 
maintain  that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground 
and  stops  the  other  with  her  tail."  That  such 
errors  should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when 
little  else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of 
natural  history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no 
allusion  to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this 
absurd  error  of  "  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with 
her  tail  "  had  not  been  perpetuated  in  our  own  day. 
In  Bythner's  Lyre  of  David,  p.  165  (Dee's  transla- 
tion, 1847  ! ),  the  following  explanation  of  the  word 
pethen,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs:  u  Asp, 
whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms.  It  is  deaf  of 
one  ear,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail, 
that  it  may  not  hear  incantations."  Dr.  Thomson 
also  (Land  and  Book;  p.  155,  London,  1859  !)  seems 
to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  writes: 
"  There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ear  with  his  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
charms."  It  is  not,  then,  needless  to  observe,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  pos- 
sesses external  openings  to  the  ear. 

The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  lviii.  4  is  simply  as 
follows:  There  are  some  serpents,  individuals  of 
the  same  species  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of  Script- 
ure such  individuals  may  be  termed  deaf.  The 
point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pe- 
then was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  som:.  but 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  expression  "deaf  adder"  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whence  it 
had  its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force 
in  the  comparison  which  the  psalmist  makes  with 
wicked  men? 


Egyptian  Cobra.     (Naia  haje.) 

Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf  to 
ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  hearing 
the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  charmer  produces 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument ;  and  this 
comparative  deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  very 
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reaso7i  why  such  sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment. [Serpent-charming.]  As  the  Egyptian 
cobra  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  species  the 
subject  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  of  the 
Bible  lands  practice  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Is.  xi.  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethen  "  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
claim  to  represent  the  pethen  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  Coluber  boston,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

W.  H. 

ASPAL'ATHUS  (affnaKados  apw/xaTwu ; 
Comp.  iraXados'  balsamum),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself:  "  I  gave  a  sweet 
smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus."  The  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents  the  aspalathus 
of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theocritus  (Id,  iv.  57)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (from  Id.  xxi\v87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  burning.  Pliny 
(//.  X.  xii.  24)  says  that  aspalathus  grows  in 
Cyprus;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size 
of  a  moderate  tree;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  erysceptrum  or  sceptrum,  "sceptre,"  or 
''red  sceptre,"  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
of  the  branches;  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  13) 
he  speaks  of  aspalathus  as  distinct  from  the  ery- 
sceptrum, as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly  em- 
ployed there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes  and  oint- 
ments. He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in  the 
washing  of  wool.  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  ix. 
7,  §  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  aspalathus  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr.  iv.  33  he  says 
it  is  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent.  Dioscorides 
(i.  1'J)  says  that  the  aspalathus  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  thickening  ointment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
varieties  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  aspal- 
athus; for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly 
make  mention  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous, 
and  inferior;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the 
bark,  and  was  highly  aromatic.  The  plant  was  of 
so  thorny  a  nature  that  Plato  (Repub.  p.  GIG  A, 
ed.  Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with 
it  in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  (Herbal,  p.  1625)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aspalathus:    aspal.   albicans  toruto  citreo,  and 


o   in5a  inQ ,  v.  comp.  inus.  distendere,  whence 

17-12^3,  limen,  utpote  ad  conculcandum  expansum. 
The  Greek  ttvOuiv  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  word. 
See  Furst.  Concord,  s.  v.  The  Arab,  brvtan  (  .w£j  I, 
planum,  may  have  reference  to  expansion . 

b  On  this  subject  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  a  letter  writes, 
"  We  must  not  go  to  Cm  col.  scoparius,  albeit  that  may 
possess  the  two  needful  qualifications.  It  is  peculiar 
to  the  Canary  Islands.  .Many  plants  with  fragrant 
roots  are  called  Rose-roots.  Such  is  the  Lignum  aloes, 
the  lign  aloes  of  Scripture ;  and  there  is  the  pofiiapt'fa 
of  Dioscorides,  which  came  from  Macedonia.  A  late 
learned  friend  of  mine  writes.  '  This  was  certainly  Lin 
naeus's  R/iodiola  rosea,  figured  as  such  by  Parkinson 
in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum,  after  Lobel.     Soon  after 
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aspal.  rubens.  "  The  latter,"  he  says,  "  is  the  better 
of  the  two :  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name  Lignum  Rhodium,  rather  than  from 
Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  The 
Lignum  Rhodianum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspalathus :  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Convolvulus  scoparius  of 
Linnaeus.6  Dr.  Koyle  (Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  the  Myrica  sapida  of  Ur. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  term  Darskishan,  which  by  Avieenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aspalathus,  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.  If 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  aspalathus  as 
if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  aspalathus  see  Sal- 
masius,  Hyl.  /at.  cap.  lxxxiv. ;  Ur.  Royle,  in  pas- 
sage referred  to  above;  Sprengel,  Hist  Rei  Herb. 
i.  45,  183 ;  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  various  plants.  W.  H. 

AS'PATHA  (SHSPS:  <t>a<ryd;  [Alex.  FA. 
Qaya;  Comp.  'Aercpafla:]  Fsphatha),  third  son  of 
Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAR,  the  pool  (xolkkos  'Avcpdp ;  [Alex. 
A..  A<T<paK'  lacus  Asphar])  in  the  "wilderness  of 
Thecoe."  By  this  "pool"  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maccabseus  encamped  at  the  beginning  of  their 
struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  33;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  2).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  AaKKos  'Ao-<paA.Ti-r»js?  G. 

ASPHAR'ASUS  ('Atnpapao-os:  Mechpsato- 
ehor),  1  Esdr.  v.  8.     [Mispeketil] 

AS'RIEL  (bS^-lipS  [vow of  God]:  'Eo-pWJA, 
'IefnjA.  [Vat.  -£e*-]i  Alex.  EpirjA  in  Josh. :  Asriel, 
Ksriel).  The  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  As  hi  elites. 
The  name  is  erroneously  written  Ashiuel  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14.c  According  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  latter  passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was 
the  son  of  Manasseh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

W.  A.  W. 

AS'RIELITES,  THE  ObbpBWn  :  6  'Eo- 
prnXi  [Vat.  -\ei] :  Asrielitte).  Num.  xxvi.  31. 
[Asriel.] 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Asians  occur  in  the  0.  T. :  Chamar,  'Athon, 
'Ayir,  Fere,  and  '  Arod. 


the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands  this  name  was 
transferred  to  Con  col.  scoparius,  and  afterwards  to  sey- 
araJ  American  plants.  It  is  called  in  the  Canary 
Islands  Lena  Nor!,  a  corruption  of  Lignum  aloes,  and, 
though  now  in  little  request,  large  quantities  of  it 
were  formerly  exported,  and  the  plant  nearly  extir- 
pated. The  apothecaries  sold  it  both  as  Lignum  Rho- 
dium and  as  the  aspalathus  of  Dioscorides  ;  it  soon, 
however,  took  the  latter  name,  which  was  handed  over 
to  a  wood  brought  from  India,  though  the  original 
plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  probably  Sparlwm  v  illusion ,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorpe  (For.   Grax.  vol.  vii.  p.  69).  '  " 

c  *  So  in  the  Genevan  version.  This  accords  with 
the  Hebrew  in  2  MSS.  and  one  edition  cited  by  Mi- 
chaelis.  A. 
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1.  Chanwr  ("ilttn«:  ovos,  imofyyiov,  yo/xdp 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20:  asinus,  "ass,"  "he-ass")  de- 
notes the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was 
no  doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible:  it  was  used  (a)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  Gen.  xlii.  26,  xlv. 
23;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Neh.  xiii.  15; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20):  (b)  for  riding  (Gen.  xxii.  3: 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  xxii.  21;  1  K.  xiii.  23;  Josh. 
xv.  18;  Judg.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  20;  2  Sani.  xvii.  23,  xLx.  26;  Zech.  ix.  9: 
Matt.  xxi.  7)  :  (c)  for  ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24, 
xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  10),  and  perhaps  for  treading 
out  corn,  though  there  is  no  clear  Scriptural  allu- 
sion to  the  fact.  In  Egypt  asses  were  so  employed 
(Wilkinson's  A?w.  Egypt,  iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  Josephus  ( Contr.  Apian,  ii.  §  7):  (d) 
for  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt,  xviii.  6 ;  Luke  xvii. 
2)  —  this  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the 
Greek  has  fxvKos  ovikos  for  "millstone":  (e)  for 
(carrying  baggage  in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10):  and, 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  David,  (f)  for  the  pro- 
creation of  mules  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28; 
Esth.  viii.  10,  &c). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass  in 
eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  western  Europe.  There  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much  attention  is 
paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the  finest 
specimens ;  the  riding  on  the  ass  therefore  conveys 
a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  which  attaches 
to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  noble  and  honorable  amongst  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses;  and  in  this 
manner  our  Lord  himself  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came,  indeed,  "meek 
and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
do,  that  the  fact  of  his  riding  on  the  ass  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  English  ideas,  aught  to  do  with  his 
meekness:  although  thereby,  doubtless,  he  meant 
to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
horses  were  used  only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  v.  10, 
"Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,"  it  maybe 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  ( Trav.  p.  389)  tells 
us  that  one.  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its 
race  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they 
are  krge  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Peshawar, 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Deut.  xxii.  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together"  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Michaelis  (Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  transl. 
vol.  ii.  p.  392)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  coupling  together, 
therefore,  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishonor  to  the  former  animal ; 
others,  Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  law 
had  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by  it 
we  are  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  civil 


a  TfflP,  from  root  "lOn,  "to  be  red,"  from  the 
reddish  color  of  the  animal  in  southern  countries. 
Gesenius  compares  the  Spanish  burro,  burrico.  In  2 
Sam.  xix.  27,  the  word  is  used  as  a  feminine 
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and  religious  life  to  be  forbidden  j  he  compares  2 
Cor.  vi.  14,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believers." It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such 
a  lesson  was  intended  to  be  conveyed;  but  we 
think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  namely,  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  could 
not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  size  and  strength ;  perhaps  also  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given 
in  Lev.  xix.  19. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  "  The  young 
asses  that  ear  the  ground,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modern  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
aro  "I  till,"  "I  plough,"  being  now  obsolete 
(comp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12).     [Ear,  Earing.] 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law  considered 
it  unclean,  as  "  not  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing 
the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as  in  the 
great  famine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver"  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the 
flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  commentators 
on  this  passage,  following  the  LXX.,  have  under- 
stood a  measure  (a  chomer  of  bread)  by  the  He- 
brew word.  Dr.  Harris  says,  —  "  no  kind  of  ex- 
tremity could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food;  "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  own 
offspring  (2  K.  vi.  29;  Ez.  v.  10).  This  argument 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  the  common  acceptation  of 
these  passages  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18),  and  for 
understanding  a  measure  and  not  the  animal.  For 
an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  I.  c.  comp.  riutarch, 
Artax.  i.  1023,  "  An  ass's  head  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  sixty  drachmas."  b 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Josephus  (Contr.  Apkm.  ii.  §  7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impudence 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antiochus  Epiphanes  discovered  when  he 
spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  (Sympos.  iv.  ch.  5) 
and  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  §§  3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  this  slander.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has 
no  Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  iii.  199  ff.). 

2.  'Athon  (pnNc:  ^  ovos,  ovos,  uvos  dyAe'ia, 
rjfdovos,  uvos  dr)\eia  voids',  asina.  annus,  "ass," 
"she-ass").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
name  represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor 
do  we  think  there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  'ath&n  indicates  some  particular  valuable  breed 
which  judges  an'd  great  men  only  possessed,  as  Dr. 
Kitto  (Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  383),  and  Dr.  Harris 
(Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  art.  Ass)  have  supposed. 
'Ath&n  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  xlv.  23  is  clearly  contrasted 
with  cham&r.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she-ass  ('athon). 
The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she-asses. 
The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  one 


6  The  Talmudists  say  the  flesh  of  the  ass  causes 
avarice  in  those  who  eat  it ;  but  it  cures  the  avaricious 
of  the  complaint  (Zool.  des  Talm.  §  165). 

c  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  derived 
from  an  unused  root,  "  to  be  stow,"  "  to  walk  with 
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when  she  went  to  seek  Elisha.  They  were  she- 
asses  which  formed  the  especial  care  of  one  of  Da- 
vid's officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  While  on  the 
other  hand  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  &c.),  Achsali 
(Josh.  xv.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20),  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  (1  K.xiii.23),rode  on  a  chamor. 

3.  'Ayir  ("^V  :  truKos,  iraJAos  veos,  ovos,  jSoCs 
(in  Is.  xxx.  24):  pullus  as! nee,  pullus  onagri,  ju- 
mentum,  pullus  asini,  "foal,"  "ass  colt,"  "young 
ass,"  "colt"),  the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which 
occurs  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  15 ;  Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14 ; 
Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zechariah  the 
'ayir  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding 
upon;  in  Is.  xxx.  b',  for  carrying  burdens,  and  in 
ver.  24  for  tilling  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  word 
'ayir  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  now  understand  by  the  term  foal  or 
colt;  the  derivation  "to  be  spirited  "  or  "impet- 
uous" would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate." 

4.  Pere  (S"7!5  '•  ovos  dypios,  ovos  iv  aypai, 
ovaypos,  ovos  ipr)plrr)s,  aypotKos  &vdpteizos  '■ 
f  eras  homo,  Vulg. ;  "wild  man,"  A.  V.,  in  Gen. 
xvi.  12:  onager,  "wild  ass").  The  name  of  a 
species  of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12;  Ps. 
civ.  11:  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  Hos. 
viii.  9;  Jer.  ii.  24;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  In  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
Pere  Adam,  a  "wild- ass  man,"  i3  applied  to  Ish- 
rnael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that  is  well 
suited  to  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea  (viii.  9) 
compares  Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  and 
Job  (xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this 
animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers. 

5.  'Arod  (*fV">37,&  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and 
Yulg.,  which  versions  probably  supposed  'arod  and 
pere  to  be  synonymous:  "wild  ass").  The  He- 
brew word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath 
sent  out  the  pere  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the 
bands  of  the  'arod?"     The  Chaldee  plural  'arad- 

ayah  (NsT"t]?)  occurs  in  Dan.  v.  21.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's "  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses."  Bo- 
chart  (Hieroz.  ii.  218)  and  Rosenmiiller  (Sch.  In  V. 
T.  1.  c),  Lee  (Comment,  on  Job  I.  is.),  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  v.)  suppose  'arod  and  pere  to  be  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  The  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  'arod  the  Aramaean;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
different  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different  animals 
known  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received  very  val- 
uable elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Journd  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  (1859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears  in  the 
October  No.  of  The  Annuls  and  Magazine  of  Nat- 
ural History  (18(50).  This  writer  enumerates  seven 
species  of  the  division  Asinus.  In  all  probability 
the  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  are  Asinus 
hffliippus,  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia; 
and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  X.  E.  Africa,  the  true 
onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass,  whence  the  domes- 
ticated breed  is  sprung;  probably  also  the  Asinus 
onager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur,  which  is  found 
in  Western  Asia  from  48°  X.  latitude  southward 
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to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western  India,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  in  all 
probability  they  confounded  these  species.  The 
Asinus  hemionus  or  Dshiggetai,  whicli  was  separ- 
ated from  Asinus  hemippus  (with  which  it  had  long 


Syrian  Wild  Ass.     (Asinus  Hemippus.)     Specimen  in 
Zoological  Gardens 

been  confounded)  by  Is.  St.  Hilaire,  could  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  as  this  animal,  which 


short  steps;  "   but  F'urst  (Heb.  Concord,  s.  v.)  demuss 
strongly  to  this  etymology. 

a  From  T37,  fervere. 


Ghor-Kbur  or  Koulan.     (Asinus  Onager.)     Specimen 
in  British  Museum. 

is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Asinus  onager,  inhabits 
Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  Southern  Siberia,  countries 
with  which  the  Jews  were  not  familiar.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  'at him  and  pere 
of  the  sacred  writings  stand  for  the  different  species 
now  discriminated  under  the  names  of  Asinus 
hemippus,  the  Assyrian  wild  ass,  Asiiius  vulgaris, 
the  true  onager,  and  perhaps  Asinus  onager,  the 
Koulan  or  Ghorkhur  of  Persia  and  Western  India. 
The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Blythe's  val- 
uable paper  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions  to  wild  asses :  "  To  the  west  of  the  range 
of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  of  Asinus  hemippus,  or 
true  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers  —  the  particular 
species  apostrophized  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  again 
that  noticed  by  Xenophon.  There  is  a  recent  ac- 
count of  it  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Ninereh  and  its  Re- 
mains (p.  324).  Returning  from  the  Sinher,  he 
was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and  there 
he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of  horse 
with  the  Bedouin  riders  concealed!  '  The  reader 
will  remember,'  he  adds,  '  that  Xenophon  men- 
tions these  beautiful  animals,  which  he  must  have 
seen  during  his  march  over  these  very  plains  .  .  . 
"  The  country,"  says  he,  "  was  a  plain  throughout, 

6    TT1V,  from  r00t  "H)V,  "to  flee,"  "to  be  un- 
tamed."    Bochart  thinks  tie  word  is  onomatopoetic. 
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as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood ;  if  any 
other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there  they  had 
all  an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  appeared  .  .  . 
The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gained 
ground  on  the  horses,  stood  still  (for  they  exceeded 


..,.*\^  mWw 


Dziggetai  or  Kyang.     (Asinvs  Himionus.)     Specimen 
in  Zoological  Gardens. 

them  much  in  speed);  and  when  these  came  up 
with  them  they  did  the  same  thing  again  .  .  .  The 
flesh  of  those  that  were  taken  was  like  that  of  a 
red  deer,  but  more  tender"  (Anab.  i.  §  5).  'In 
fleetness,'  continues  Mr.  Layard,  'they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  been 
known  to  accomplish '  "  (Annals  and  May.  of 
Nat.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  wood-cut  represents  some  kind  of 
wild  ass  depicted  on  monuments  at  Persepolis. 

W.  H. 


Wild  Ass. 


On  monuments  of  Persepolis. 
son's  Herodotus.) 


(Rawlin- 


ASSABI'AS  ('AffojBfaj;  [Vat.  Alex.  Aid. 
2aj8iaj:]  Hambias),  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [Hashabiah.] 

ASSAI/IMOTH  (SaAiyucM;  [Vat.  SaKei^d; 
Alex.  Aid.  ' A<rcra\ifj.(b6 :]  Salimoth  (39)),  1  Esdr. 
viii.  3G.     [Shelomith.] 

ASSANI'AS  (Sa/i/as;  |Tat-  Ald- ' 'Atrtrafiiat ; 
Alex.  Ao-Oyuios;  2  MSS.  'A<ro/3ios:]  Assannas),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  54.     [Hashabiah.] 

*  ASSARE'MOTH.  This  word  is  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Mace.  iv.  15  as  the 
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Greek  correspondent  of  Gazera  in  the  text.  [Ga- 
zeba.]  The  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions 
of  the  Sept.,  with  6  MSS.,  read  ' Acrcrapriixdid  in 
the  passage  referred  to  for  Ta(j)p<i>v  of  the  Roman 
edition.  'Ao-a.prnj.ob6  is  also  found  in  the  Sept.  in 
Jer.  xxxviii.  (Heb.  xxxi.)  40  as  the  representative  of 

the  Heb.  niDTflW?.  A- 

ASSHUR.     [Assybia.] 

ASSHU  RIM  (anWfjl:  'AowM/piei'/*;  Alex. 
Affovpifi'  Assurim).  A  tribe  descended  from  De- 
dan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
southern  Arabia.  W.  A.  W. 

ASSIDE'ANS  ('A<ri8o?oi;  [in  1  Mace.  vii. 
Alex.    AaiSeoi,    Sin.   AoeiSaioi-]    Assidcei,  i.   e. 

□^"ppP,  the  pious,  "puritans;"  oi  (vct^tls,  oi 
offtoi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  oi"  the  or- 
thodox Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42  [so  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.], 
alii  [Kom.  Sin.]  'IovSaiui/,  probably  by  correction ; 
1  Mace.  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  (J),  as  distinguished 
from  "the  impious"  (oi  der€/3eis,  1  Mace.  iii.  8, 
vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c),  "the  lawless"  (oi  &vo/j.oi,  1 
Mace.  iii.  G,  ix.  23,  &c),  "the  transgressors"  (oi 
7rapafO/uot,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.),  that  is,  the  Hel- 
lenizing  faction.  They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a 
party  before  the  Maccabffian  rising,  and  were  prob- 
ably bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42.  (Kovaid- 
£eo-6at  raj  v6/j.cjj)-  They  were  among  the  first  to 
join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  /.  c);  and  seem  after- 
wards to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  oi  XeySfxevot  twv 
'Ioi/SaiW  'AcnSoToi,  £>v  a.<prry*7Tai  'IouSos  6  Maic- 
xaficuos  •  .  .)•  When  Bacchides  came  against 
Jerusalem  they  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii. 
13,  irpaiTOi  oi  'AffiS,  r)o~av  iv  vio7s  '\apai)X)  to 
conclude  a  peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron  "  (Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them 
fell  by  his  treachery  [Alcijius].  The  name  Chas- 
idhn  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  (e.  (j.  Ps 
lxxix.  2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  exxxii.  9,  &c);  and  it 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  sys- 
tem the  doctrines  of  the  Cabalistic  book  Zohar 
(Beer,  Ersch  und  Gruber,  s.  v.  Chagsidder). 

B.  F.  W. 

AS'SIR  (T'BM  [captive]:  'Aoctp,  'Atr^p: 
^4ser,  Asir).  1.  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 

3.  Son   of  Jeconiah    (1    Chr.    iii.    17),    unless 

"1SS  n,,33^  be  translated  "Jeconiah  the  captive" 
(Bertheau  ad  foe).  G. 

AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  CAao-os),  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adhamyttium,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  (U8).  A 
good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Troas 
[Tboas]  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(Itin.  Anton.).  These  geographical  points  illus- 
trate St.  Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as 
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mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
ue  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  from  Troas  to  Caes- 
area  [to  Ptolemais,  Acts  xxi.  7]  went  round  Cape 
Lectum,  while  he  took  the  much  shorter  journey 
by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to 
anchor  off  Mitylene  at  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace  of 
the  Romans."  Leake  says  that  "  the  whole  gives 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that 
anywhere  exists."  The  remains  are  numerous  and 
remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  because  many  of 
the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  citadel,  above 
the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view,  and  must 
itself  have  been  a  noble  object  from  the  sea.     The 
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Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great  Gate,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Assos.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found  in  Texier, 
Clarac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul-Gouffier.  It  is  now 
utterly  desolate.  Two  monographs  on  the  subject 
are  mentioned  by  Winer:  Quandt,  De  Asson.  Ke- 
giom.  1710;  Aninell,  De  "Aaay,  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
aaaov  irape\eyoi>TO,  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  "  cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Paulus  Naufragus  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first 
given  by  Beza.  J.  S.  H 


Assos.     The  Acropolis. 


ASSUE'RUS  ("Ao-uTjpos  [Alex.  A<rovnpos\ 
Comp.  Aid. ' K(T(To\)t)pos-  Assuerus] ),  'fob.  xiv.  15. 
[AHASUKRUS.] 

AS'SUR  ("WS:  'Aa-ffoip-.lAssur]).  1.  Ezr. 
iv.  2;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  8;  2  Esdr.  ii.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v. 
1;  vi.  1,  17;  vii.  20,  24;  xiii.  15;  xiv.  3;  xv.  6; 
xvi.  4.     [AssiiLi;:  ASSYRIA.] 

2.  ('Atrovfi;  [Aid.]  Alex.  Affovp-  Azlu.)  1  Esdr. 
v.  31.     [ILwuiun.] 

ASSYRIA,  ASSHUR  (""WK  :  'AoWp; 
Jos.  'Acraupia'-  Assur),  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Sen.  ii.  14),  the  cap- 
ital of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  &c.).  It 
derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  [1  Chr.  i.  17]),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  [Asshur  occurs  also  Gen.  x.  11  (prob- 
ably): Num.  xxiv.  22,  24:  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  xxxii. 
22;  Hos.  xiv.  3,  as  the  name  of  the  country  or 
people.]  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  differed  greatly 
at  different  periods.  Probably  in  the  earliest  times 
it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  low  country  be- 
tween the  Gebel  Mahloub  and  the  Lesser  Zab,  or 
Zab  Asfal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  extended,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole 
region  between  the  Armenian  mountains  (lat.  37° 
30)  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south  the  coun- 
try about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30).  Eastward  its 
boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros,  or  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan  ;  westward,  it  was,  according  to 
the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached  the 
Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of  these  dimen- 
sions, Assyria  may  be  said  to  have  extended  in  a 
direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  a  distance  of  nearly 
500  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  350  to  100 
miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a  little  exceed  100,000 
square  miles,  cr  about  equal  that  of  Italy. 

1.  General  character  of  (lie  country.  —  The 
country  within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character. 
On  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing, 
between  their  northern  or  northeastern  flank  and 
the  main  mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  val- 
leys.    To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an 
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undulating  zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly 
productive,  which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  sud- 
denness upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the 
modern  district  of  El-Jezireh.  This  vast  flat, 
which  extends  hi  length  for  250  miles  from  the  lat- 
itude of  Marc/in  (37°  20)  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34° 
33),  and  which  is,  in  places,  of  nearly  equal  width, 
is  interrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone  range  — 
a  narrow  ridge  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain; 
which,  splitting  off  from  Zagros  in  lat.  33°  30 , 
may  be  traced  under  the  names  of  Sarasur,  Ham- 
»•('«,  and  Sinjar,  from  Iwrui  in  Luristan  nearly  to 
Rakkah  on  the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of 
the  plain  the  Sinjar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  lime- 
stone rocks,  wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  color;  and  the  numberless 
ravines  which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep 
purple  shadow"  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  265).  Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching 
southward  and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  extending  northward  and  eastward  "0 
or  80  miles  to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is 
an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
wilderness,  scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left, 
which  bears  marks  of  having  been  in  early  times 
throughout  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
This  plain  is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are 
even  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  riv- 
ers. It  is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest 
vegetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  au  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations  " 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a  hundred  (Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
i.  315);  from  another,  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Nineveh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Hainan  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on  the 
right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  Khabour  (Layard,  chs.  xii.- 
xiv.),  northward  to  Mardin,  and  southward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Baghdad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Assyria.  —  Assyria  in  Scripture 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 

the  Huzzab  (2?n)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  regions  —  Strabo  (xvi.  §  1 
and  §  4)  into  Aturia,  Arbelitis,  Artacene,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Chakmitis,  Dolomene,  Calachene,  Adiabene, 
Mesopotamia,  &c;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chitis,  Adiabene,  the  (jaranuean  country,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Arbelitis,  the  country  of  the  Sambaia, 
Calacine,  and  Sittacene.  These  regions  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from  Ar- 
bela;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or  Halah 
(Gen.  x.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis  from  Apol- 
lonia;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.    Adiabene,  how- 
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ever,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its  appella- 
tion from  the  Zab  (Diab)  rivers  on  which  it  lay, 
as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (xxiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood literally  as  the  whole  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 

just  as  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  O^^? 
Q>!'!ILT?  from  n!jJ&H.  Strabo  (xvi.  §  1)  extended 
Assyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into 
Arabia  and  Syria! 

3.  Chief  cities.  —  The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following:  —  Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  (Nebbi-  Yunus  and  Koyun- 
jik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Ninirud ;  Asshur,  now 
Kileh  Sherghat;  Sargina  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Kliorsabad;  Arbela,  still  Arbil;  Opis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace, 
a  little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia.  • 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyria.  —  Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbors  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modern  Kurds  and  Lurs  — 
the  real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Be- 
yond these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  sub- 
jected the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border- 
state  east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied 
the  same  position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  Wgher  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

5.  History  of  Assyria  —  original  peopling.  —  On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  As- 
syria was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11),  and 
both  classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is 
the  son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder 
of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation 
of  Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Semir- 
anvis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  successor  of 
Ninus)  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  his 
history.  The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by  the  state- 
ments which  are  said  to  have  been  deciphered  on 
the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  remains  discovered,  that  Babylonian 
greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian, 
and  that  while  the  former  was  of  native  growth, 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. The  cuneiform  writing,  for  instance,  which  is 
rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  instrument 
upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  labor  and 
trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock,  must 
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nave  been  invented  in  a  country  where  men  "  had 
brick  for  stone"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  have  thence 
passed  to  one  where  the  material  was  unsuited  for 
it.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  while  writing 
occurs  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the  earlier  Babylo- 
nian ruins  (Loftus's  Chabhei,  p.  169),  and  grad- 
ually improves  in  the  later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria 
uniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparently 
been  introduced  there  after  it  had  attained  to  per- 
fection. 

6.  D  ite  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom.  — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  classical  author- 
ities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at  vari- 
ance on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
the  former !  Scripture  does  but  little  to  determine 
the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  author.  Geographically  —  as  a  country 
—  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii. 
14,  xxv.  18:  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24);  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (ab.  b.  c.  770).  In  Abraham's  time 
(B.C.  1900?)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can 
have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its  monarch 
would  have  been  found  among  those  who  invaded 
Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  In 
the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (b.  c.  1400  V)  As- 
syria, if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no  great 
strength;  tor  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first  of  the 
foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8),  is 
master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
(Aram-Naharaim  =  »  Syria  between  the  two  riv- 
ers"). These  facts  militate  strongly  against  the 
views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for  the 
founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  b.  c.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  263).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  Herod- 
otus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "  lords  of 
Asia"  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  par- 
tially broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations 
(i.  95).  After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of 
which  he  does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom 
was  formed,  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
or  b.  c.  708.  He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have 
assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
a  date  not  very  greatly  anterior  to  b.  c.  1228. 
Berosus,  who  made  the  empire  last  520  years  to 
the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Cliron.  Can.  i.  4), 
must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view;  at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  13th  century.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  If,  for  convenience'  sake,  a 
more  exact  date  be  desired,  the  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be  adopted,  which  fixes 
the  year  b.  c.  1273  as  that  from  which  the  526 
years  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  (Rerum  Assyr- 
inrum  Tempora  Emendata,  p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom to  Put.  —  The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms, 
only  slightlv  varied  (Clint.  F.  H.  i.  867),  and 
which  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias, 
must  of  necessity  be  discarded,  together  with  his 
date  for  the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above 
1200  years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious 
fraud,  being  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all 
quarters,  Arian,  Semitic,  and  Greek,  —  names  of 
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gods,  names  of  towns,  names  of  rivers,  —  and  in  its 
estimate  of  time  presenting  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  years  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improb- 
able phenomenon  of  reigns  in  half  the  instances 
amounting  exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for 
the  forgery  of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings 
as  reigning  during  his  period  of  526  years,  and 
mentioned  all  their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c);  but 
they  have  unluckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
work  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i. 
106  and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished;  and 
neither  Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to 
supply  the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irrepa- 
rable. Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have 
done  something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in 
our  knowledge ;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still 
so  doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Assyrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  only 
mentioning  kings  by  name  when,  through  the  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  a  cuneiform  royal  desig- 
nation with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital, 
and  this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governors  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  country,  namely,  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculpt- 
ures. The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups ;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  b.  c.  1273  to  b.  c.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towaids  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites :  invaded 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  claims  to  have  sub- 
dued forty-two  countries  "  from  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  Zab  {Z'ib  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
Setting  Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears 
to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  se- 
ries, both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  great  monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his 
son  Shalmaneser  or  Shahnanubar,  who  were  among 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sarda- 
napalus  the  first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  *-.  >:  j 
comp.  Hellan.  Ft.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Kileh-Sherghat  to  Ximrm/  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  he  built  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently  been 
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exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  great  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum 
are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  description  of  the 
building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an  inscription 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times  upon  its  sculpt- 
ures, we  learn  that  Sardanapalus  carried  his  arms 
far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  warring  on 
the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia  and  Chaldaja,  on 
the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. His  son,  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar, 
the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obelisk,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to  have 
overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  great  por- 
tions of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia; 
everywhere  making  the  kings  of  the  countries  trib- 
utary to  him.  If  we  may  trust  the  reading  of 
certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear 
to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous Scriptural  personages,  being  opposed  in  his 
Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  kings  of  Da- 
mascus, and  takmg  tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  steps, 
but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  Pul,  Phul, 
or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  first  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scripture. 

8.  The  longs  from  Pvl  to  Esarhaddon. — The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost 
to  the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  cer- 
tain, not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37 ) ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  b.  c.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon, 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  specially 
devoted  to  them.  [Pul,  Shalmaneser,  Sar- 
gon, &c]  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  made 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  Establishment  of  the  Loirer  Dynasty.  —  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  oc- 
curred in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a 
close  at  the  reign  of  Pul  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb. 
1.  s.  c),  and  to  have  made  him  the  first  king  of  a 
new  series.  By  the  synchronism  of  Menahem  (2 
K.  xv.  19),  the  date  of  Pul  may  be  determined  to 
about  rs.  O.  770.  It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we 
find  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans considered  their  independence  to  have  com- 
menced (B.  C.  747).  Herodotus  probably  intended 
to  assign  nearly  to  this  same  era  the  great  commo- 
tion which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  As- 
syrian empire  into  a  number  of  fragments,  out  of 
which  were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms. 
These  traditions  may  none  of  them  be  altogether 
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trustworthy;  but  their  coincidence  is  at  least  re- 
markable, and  seems  to  show  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  there  must  have  been  a 
break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  —  a  revolution, 
foreign  or  domestic,  —  and  a  consequent  weakening 
or  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  united  the  con- 
quered nations  with  their  conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias, 
ii.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  Beleus,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general 
character  of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names, 
—  for  Belochus  is  close  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras 
may  represent  the  second  element  in  Tiglath-jPt7e«er 
(who  in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  Tiglath-.P((<W- 
sira  "),  —  induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul 
or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of 
the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  his 
successor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Lower  Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that 
Berosus  really  gave  this  account,  and  that  Poly- 
histor, who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by 
Eusebius.  The  synchronism  between  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence 
is  thus  brought  almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  is  known  to  have  been  upon  the  throne 
about  b.  c.  740  (Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  278),  and  may 
well  have  ascended  it  in  b.  c.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period.  — 
Many  writers  of  repute  —  among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr  —  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  mon- 
uments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exuberated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  (  Vortrdt/e  tiber  idle  Ge- 
schichte,  i.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4);  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  domin- 
ion, it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the  Assyrian 
arms  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained 
and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period 
are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with  these 
representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  above- 
mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  dominions 
further  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  em- 
pire is  continually  rising  under  them,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  subjects 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  greatness 
to  be  traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  No 
palace  of  the  old  monarchy  equalled,  either  in  size 
or  splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No 
series  of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  were  erected  by 
Sargon,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  The  magnifi- 
cent remains  at  Koyunjik  and  Khorsabml  belong 
entirely  to  these  later  kings,  while  those  at  Nimrvd 
are  about  equally  divided  between  them  and  their 
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predecessors.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  writ- 
ers who  may  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  from 
Bercsus,  as  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,  particularly 
expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these  later  kings. 
Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib 
conquered  Babylon,  defeated  a  Greek  army  in  (Jili- 
cia,  and  built  there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus 
related  the  same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted 
for  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added,  that  Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered 
lower  Syria  and  Egypt  (ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Me- 
nander,  the  Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalma- 
neser  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant. 
Jud.  ix.  14),  and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that 
Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every 
ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really  greater  and 
more  glorious  than  the  first;  that  under  it  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent,  and 
the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  liasis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterwards 
to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her  inde- 
pendence [Babylon].  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he  would 
naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  became  free 
there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth; 
and  it  may  further  be  observed  that,  even  as  re- 
gards Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was  not  perma- 
nent. Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  all 
exercised  full  authority  over  that  country,  which 
appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian  fief  at  the 
close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon.  —  By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assyr- 
ian arms  had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria  had  been  successively  absorbed;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judaja  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory; Philistia  and  Idumsea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfall.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardanapa- 
lus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence  —  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do  —  with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nin- 
eveh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prow- 
ess as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rap- 
idly decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent 
of  fresh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six 
centuries  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria.  —  The  fall  of  Assyria,  long 
previously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  ef- 
fected (humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength 
and  boldness  of  the  Medes.     If  we  may  trust  He- 
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rodotus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took 
place  about  the  year  it.  c.  633.  By  what  circum- 
stances this  people,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged 
in  contests  with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto 
shown  themselves  so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them, 
became  suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  ag- 
gressive attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  sub- 
mit to  a  siege,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Whether 
mere  natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigra- 
tions from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation 
at  this  time  so  far  above  its  former  condition,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they 
began  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about 
the  year  b.  c.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful; but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  b.  c.  625,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Me- 
dia]. Sasacus,  the  last  king,  —  probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon,  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defense,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod. 
ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writer's 
details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In  the  general 
fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nineveh  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  by  a  combined  attack  of  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  5)  and 
the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are  agreed.  Polyhistor 
also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  5);  and  these  authori- 
ties must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  the  Medes  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  (i.  100),  and  says  nothing 
of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfillment  of  prophecy.  —  The  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahum],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  b.  c.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he 
prophesied  under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  639 
to  608.  If  b.  0.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.  c.  630.  Ezekiel,  writing  about  b.  c.  584, 
bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  the  latter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to  have 
been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining  thence- 
forth submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Baby- 
lon (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192),  and  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.     In 
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the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn  in  great  part 
from  the  subject-nations,  they  appear  never  to  have 
been  held  of  much  account,  though  they  fought,  in 
common  with  the  other  levies,  at  Thermopylae,  at 
Cunaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empire.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  Assjrtan  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralization  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  jetty  kings 
—  the  native  rulers  of  the  several  ctuntries  — 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dominie  ns.  These 
native  princes  —  the  sole  governors  of  their  own 
kingdoms  —  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were  many 
native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  Nabonassar;  and  this  system  (if  we  may  trust 
the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout  the  em- 
pire. It  naturally  involved  the  frequent  lecurrence 
of  troubles.  Princes  circumstanced  as  were  the 
Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always  lo<  king  for 
an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and  reestablish 
their  independence.  The  offer  of  a  foreign  alliance 
would  be  a  bait  which  they  could  scarcely  resist, 
and  hence  the  continual  warnings  given  to  the 
Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egj"pt.  Apart  from 
this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial  misfortune 
or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden  death, 
natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning  monarch,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  rebellion. 
The  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the 
severest  character.  The  deposition  of  the  rebel 
prince,  the  wasting  of  his  country,  the  plunder  of 
his  capital,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt;  to  which 
were  added,  upon  occasion,  still  more  stringent 
measures,  as  the  wholesale  execution  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  attempt,  or  the  transplantation 
of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant  locality.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Israel  is  only  an  instance  of  a  practice  long 
previously  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  by  them 
handed  on  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required 
a  religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
religion  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  com- 
prising the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numer- 
ous minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to 
be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22). 
The  inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  coun- 
tries over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their 
supremacy,  they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
"altars  to  the  Great  Gods."     It  was  probably  in 
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connection  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  history 
of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the 
rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  reestablish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent.  —  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.  Ctesias  took  Senrira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Xiebuhr  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon  —  whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian  —  to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lvdian  Heracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  monarchs  (Alt.  Geschicht.  i.  28-9).  The  in- 
formation derived  from  the  native  monuments  tends 
to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia ;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following :  —  Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Vontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India,  —  even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper, : —  upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear 
at  no  time  even  to  have  been  overrun  by  the  Assyr- 
ian armies. 

1G.  Civilization  of  the  Assyrians.  —  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Baby- 
lonia (which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural 
ornamentation,  their  religion  and  worship,  in  a 
great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which 
they  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still, 
as  their  civilization  developed,  it  became  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth. 
The  alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighborhood  sup- 
plied them  with  a  material  unknown  to  their 
southern  neighbors,  on  which  they  could  represent, 
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far  better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes 
which  interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and 
laborious,  acquired  a  considerable  power  of  render- 
ing the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid 
and  striking  representations  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  affect 
the  ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-like  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in 
the  hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are 
decidedly  the  best.  Here  the  animal-forms  ap- 
proach perfection ;  and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the 
new  groupings,  and  the  more  careful  and  exact 
drawing  of  the  whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
taste  and  a  power  which  might  have  expanded  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  into  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  the  Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They 
are  found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ; 
to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains;  to 
have  used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to  have  engraved 
gems ;  to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying, 
enamelling,  and  overlaying  with  metals;  to  have 
manufactured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
lens ;  to  have  possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory 
ornaments,  dishes,  bells,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms  —  in  a  word,  to 
have  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in 
the  most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  rude  and  inartificial ;  their  religion 
coarse  and  sensual;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel; 
even  their  art  materialistic,  and  so  debasing;  they 
had  served  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  East  for  centralized  government,  and  been  God's 
scourge  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6 ) ; 
they  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of 
art,  was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of 
captives,  and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 

(See  for  the  geography  Capt.  Jones's  paper  in  the 
xivth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  (part 
3);  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition:  Mr. 
Layard's  Works;  Rich's  Kurdistan,  &c.  Eor  the 
historical  views,  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.; 
Brandis's  Merunt  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata ; 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
Journ.  and  the  Athenceum;  Bosanquet's  Sacred 
ind  Profane  Chronology;  M.  Oppert's  Rapport 
:  son  Excellence  M.  k  Ministre  de  /'  Instruction  ; 
Dr.  Hincks's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Mag. ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  Proph- 
ecies relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria  ;  and  comp. 
B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Vortrage  iiber  alter  Geschichte, 
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vol.  i.;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.,  vol.  i. ;  and  M.  Xie- 
buhr's  Geschichte  Assttr's  uml  Babel's.)      G.  R. 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  writer  of  the 
preceding  article,  is  now  the  classical  work  on  this 
subject:  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  An- 
cient Eastern  World;  or,  the  History.  Geography, 
and  Antiquities  of  Chaldma,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Me- 
dia, and  Persia  (vols.  i.  to  iii.  London,  1S62-65). 
For  some  of  the  important  Biblical  connections,  Ur. 
Pusey's  Introduction  to  Jonah  (pp.  247-54)  may 
be  read  with  advantage.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  reading  them,  as  well  as  other  information, 
by  Spiegel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.,  art.  Ninive 
iind  Assyiien,  vol.  x.  pp.  301-81,  and  supplementary 
article,  vol.  xx.  pp.  219-235.  See  also  the  elaborate 
article  on  Assyria  by  Brandis,  in  the  2d  ed.  (1866) 
of  the  first  vol.  of  Fauly's  Rtal-Encyclopddie,  where 
will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  H. 

ASSYRIANS  ("flttJS :  'Affvipwi,  'Aaaoip. 
viol  'Aaaovp:  Assur,  Assyrii,  filii  Assyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  in  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentilic  (Is.  x.  5,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8;  Lam.  v.  6;  Ez.  xvi.  28;  Jud.  xii.  13,  &c). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASTAROTH  (rinftWV  VAarapAQ:  Asta- 
,roth),  Deut.  i.  4.     [Ashtaroth.] 
ASTARTE.     [Ashtoreth.] 
AS'TATH  ('Affrafl:  Ezead),  1  Esdr.  viii.  38. 

[AZGAD.] 

*  ASTROLOGER.    [Divination;  Magi; 

Star.J 

ASTRONOMY.  [Magi;  Star  of  the 
Wise  Men.] 

ASTY'AGES  (' Ao-rviyns  \  Herod.  'Acrrui- 
yas,  Ctes.  'Ao-ird5as),  the  last  king  of  the  Medes, 
b.  c.  595-560,  or  B.  C.  592-558,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name 
is  identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  (Gesch. 
Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahak  (Am.), 
Ajis  Dahaka  (Pers.),  uthe  biting  snake,"  the  em- 
blem of  the  Median  power.  [Darius  the  Mede  ; 
Cyrus.]  B.  F.  W. 

ASUPPIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (D^BDgil 

and  D^SDSn  j"T2  :  oIkos  'Eo-etpifi,  6  'Eaetpifx; 
[Vat.  Eae<peiv,  -cpei/j.:  Alex.  Aaarpeif,  £<re<£ei/u :] 
in  qua  parte  domus  erat  seniorum  concilium,  ubi 
erat  concilium),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally 
"house  of  the  gatherings."  Some  understand  it 
as  a  proper  name  of  chambers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  Bertheau  explain  it  of 
certain  store-rooms,  and  Fiirst,  following  the  Vul- 
gate, of  the  council-chambers  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliber- 
ations. The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  " thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.     W.  A.  W. 

ASYN'CRITUS  ('AffvyKpiros  [incompara- 
ble, unlike]:  Asyncritus),  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 

A'TAD,   the   threshing-floor  of  O^U 


SanJvers.  TUVV  ^SIS  :  Saad. 
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&\cvs  'Ara5:  area  Atad),  a  spot  "  beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days' 
"  great  and  very  sore  mourning  "  over  the  body  of 
Jacob ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it  ac- 
quired from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome 
(Ononi.  s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day  called 
Bethgla  or  ISethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name  which 
he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of 
the  funeral  ceremony :  "  locus  gyri ;  eo  quod  ibi 
more  plangentium  circumierint."  Beth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jer- 
icho, therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Beth- 
Hoglah]  ;  "  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,"  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (see  amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chap- 
ter), and  one  of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken 
district  "  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29). 

[Canaan.]  The  word  "Q37,  "beyond,"  although 
usually  signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used 
for  either  east  or  west  according  to  the  position  of 
the  speaker.  [Ebbb.]  That  Jerome  should  have 
denned  the  situation  as  "trans  Jordanem,"  at  the 
same  time  that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river 
and  Jericho,  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the 
words  being  a  mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or 
by  some  subsequent  corruption  of  copyists.  The 
passage  does  not  survive  in  Eusebius.  G. 

ATARAH  (<"nt£5  [a  crown]  :  'Arcya; 
[Alex.  Erepa:]  Atara),  a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
mother  of  Onam  (1  Car.  ii.  2G). 

ATAR'GATIS     ('Arapydns,     Strab.    xvi. 

p.  785,  'Arapyariou  5e  tV  'Addpav oi 

'EAA7)V6S  iitdKovv),  or  according  to  another  form 
of  the  word  Dekceto  (AepKeraS,  Strab.  /•  c.  ; 
Luc.  de  Syria  dea,  p.  884  ed.  Bened.;  Plin.  //.  X. 
v.  19,  prodigiosa  Atargatis  Grascis  Derceto;  Ov. 
Met.  iv.  45,  Derceth),  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish  (Luc.  /.  c. ;  Ovid.  I.  c.  comp.  Daoon). 
Her  most  famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
Aphrodite  Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4).  Lucian  compared  her  with  Here, 
though  he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits  of 
other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Rhea,  Selene,  &c;  see 
AsiiTORETn).  Plutarch  (Crass.  17)  says  that 
some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others  as  Here, 
others  as  the  cause  and  natural  power  which  pro- 
vides the  principles  and  seeds  for  all  things  from 
moisture"  (ttiv  apx&s  xal  (rwepfxara  iraffiv  «| 
vypwv  ■Ka.paffxovaav  alTiav  kclI  <f>v<riv).  This  last 
view  is  probably  an  accurate  description  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like 
form  and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
Lucian  also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship 
at  Hierapolis  which  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her  name. 
Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  distant  places 
and  poured  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  were  drained  away  through  that  opening 
(de  Syria  dea,  p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  45,  where  most  of  the  references  are  given 
at  length ;  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  584  ff. 


•»  *  See  note  on  Abel-Mizraim.    AU  that  the  Script- 
ure account  states  is    that  Atad  was   "  beyond    the 
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There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  ( 'ATapyarriov, 
Alex.  Arepy.  —  2  Mace.  xii.  20)  at  Karnion  (Kar- 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43;  i.  e.  AshUiroth-Karnaim) 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace. 
v.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  (Lex. 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Syr.  Targeto,  an  opening 
(tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoniz.  i. 
594  f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  prob- 
ability, from  *T3  "HW,  greatness  of  fortune  (?), 
or  21  T^S,  great  fsh.     Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v. 

^IS^)  suggests  Syr.  dargeto  =  dagto,  a  fish.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  (Derketadas, 
fr. Derketo:  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assur's, pp.  131,138), 
and  that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglath-  or  Tilguth- 
Pileser  (id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  is 
engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
<ic/i<nt*,  vol.  lxi.  pp.  34G  ff. 

ATAROTH  (/TVltpy,  and  once  riltSig  = 
crowns:  T)  'ArapwB'-  Ataroth),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of  Jor- 
dan. 

1.  [Alex.  Arapaiv  in  Num.  xxxii.  3.]  One  of 
the  towns  in  the  "land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gil- 
ead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  "built"  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Head  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attariis 

y,jH*yX£-  J,  a  connection  has  been  assumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jebel  Atta- 
riis lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (Hesban), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  20),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ataroth;  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  Atroth. 

2.  [LXX.  corrupt  in  Josh.  xvi.  2.]  A  place  on 
the  (South?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  specification  of  this 
boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the 
same  place  as, 

3.  [In  Josh,  xvi.,  'ArapwO  (Vat.  AarapwB) 
Kal  'EpciK  (Vat.  M.  EpoK,  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'ASdp), 
in  Josh,  xviii.,  Maarapwfi  'Opex,  Vat.  MaarapwO- 
optK,  Alex.  Arapaid  AdSap,  Aid.  ' Arapwd  'E5- 
ddp  :    Ataroth    Addar.]        Atakoth-adar,    or 

-addae  O^TS"  V),  on  the  west  border  of  Benja- 
min, "  near  the  '  mountain  '  that  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13). 
In  xvi.  5  it  is  accurately  rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles 
N.  of  Sebaste :  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  far  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  205),  now  Atara.  Rob- 
inson discovered  another  about  0  miles  S.  of  Bethel 
(i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of  Beth-horon 
to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be  that  on 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 


Jordan,"  the  point  of  reckoning  being  left  indetermi- 
nate. H. 


ATER 

4.    "  ATAROTH  «  THE    HOUSE   OF   JOAB  "  (i.  e. 

Ataroth-licth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  51; 
'Arapbe  oXkov  'Ioid/3  [Alex.  lw$afi]  :  Corona  do- 
mus  Joab)fi  G. 

ATER  ("ItpS,  bound  [perh.  dumb]:  'A-rijp; 
Ales.  Atttj/>  in  Ezr. :  Ater).  1.  The  children  of 
Ater  were  among  the  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zeruhbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42; 
Neh.  vii.  45).  They  are  called  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28, 
"  the  sons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neh.  vii.  21),  and  were  among  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1 
Esdr.  v.  15,  as  Aterezias.  W.  A.  \V. 

ATEREZI'AS  ('Arhp  'EfcJtfoi;;  [Vat.  A(r)- 
ps&Kiov  :  Wechel  'Ar-npetfou  :]  Aderectis).  A 
corruption  of  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah"  (1  Esdr.  v.  15; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  10).  W.  A.  W. 

A'THACH  (?inS  [hdgmg-plaee] :  No/tj8e'; 
[Vat.  Noo:]  Alex.  Aday\  [Comp.  'AflaxG  Atlmch). 
One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  Da- 
vid and  his  men  frequented  during  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHA'IAH  [8  syl.]  (nVV?  :  'Aflafoi  [Vat. 
Adea;  FA.  A0ee;]  Alex.  AOaiai'  Athaias).  A 
descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.    W.  A.  W. 

ATHALIAH  (ft^HX  [whom  Jehovah  af- 
flicts] :  TodoXia :  Athalia).  1.  Daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  S.  king- 
dom the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  already  defiled 
and  overspread  the  N.  After  the  great  revolution 
by  which  Jehu  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K. 
x.  14),  availing  herself  probably  of  her  position  as 
King's  Mother  [As.v]  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 
Most  likely  she  exercised  the  regal  functions  during 
Ahaziah's  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved 
to  retain  her  power,  especially  after  seeing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Oinri  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Sama- 
ria. It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  women 
in  the  East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their 
present  degradation  being  the  result  of  Mohammed- 
anism. Miriam,  Deborah,  Abigail,  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  from 
Athaliah.  either  in  birthplace  or  date,  if  Carthage 
was  founded  it.  c.  831^  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18). 
From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal  house,  one  infant 
named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  Jeho- 
ram (probably  by  another  wife  than  Athaliah)  who 
had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11)  the  high- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child  was  brought  up 
under  Jehoiada' s  care,  and  concealed  in  the  temple 
for  six  years,  during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned 
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«  The  marginal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  present  day,  namely.  "  Asarites  or  crowns,"  &c, 
is  a  corruption  of  Atarites  iu  the  edition  of  1611. 
13 


over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thought  it  time 
to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  After  com- 
municating his  design  to  five  "captains  of  hun- 
dreds," whose  names  are  given  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1, 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Levites  and 
chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the  temple 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part 
of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while  two  thirds 
restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  worshippers 
who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying 

the  gate  of  Sur  (TO,  2  K.  xi.  6,  called  of  the 

foundation,  TID'1,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which  Gerlach, 
in  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  iu  Kings  also), 
and  the  gate  "behind  the  guard  "  (porta  qua  est 
post  hdbitaculum  scutariorum,  Vulg.),  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances  into  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  Ewald's  description  of  it  (Ge  ■ 
schichte,  iii.  308-7).  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  temple,  should  form  any  suspicions  from 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter  two  thirds 
were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  long 
and  closely-serried  line  across  the  temple,  and  kill- 
ing any  one  who  should  approach  within  certain 
limits.  They  were  aLso  furnished  with  David's 
spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of  restoring  his 
descendant  might  be  associated  with  his  own  sacred 
weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken  up  their 
position,  the  young  prince  was  anointed,  crowned, 
and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or  Law,  and 
Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger 
by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accompanied  the 
inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hurried  into 
the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already  standing  "  by 
a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  i.  e.  on  the  tri- 
bunal or  throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  col- 
umn or  cluster  of  columns,  whieh  the  king  occu- 
pied when  he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. The  phrase  in  the  original  is  "ftffi^'V?, 
rendered  eVl  rou  crrv\ov  by  the  LXX.  and  super 
tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Gesenius  gives  for 
the  substantive  a  stage  or  pulpit.  (Comp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ez.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however  too 
late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida's 
commands,  without-  the  temple.  The  only  other 
recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  For  the 
view  here  given  of  the  details  of  Jehoiada's  plan, 
see  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  574  ff.  The  latter  words 
of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  version,  "  that  it  be  not  broken 
down,'"  are  probably  wrong:  —  Ewald  translates, 
'•  according  to  custom  ;  "  Gesenius  gives  in  his  Lex- 
icon "  a  keeping  of."  Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's 
usurpation  is  B.  c.  883-877.  In  modern  times  the 
history  of  Athaliah  has  been  illustrated  by  the  mu- 
sic of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately 
declamation  of  Racine.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (ToBoKia  ;  Alex.  rodo\tas  :  Otholia.)  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  ('AfleAia  j     [Vat.    AOeKft  ;]    Alex.    A8\ia: 


b  *  Rendered  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  «  Crown* 
of  the  house  of  Joab."  H. 
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Athalia.)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam,  whose  son 
Jeshaiah  with  seventy  males  returned  with  Ezra 
in  the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  7.) 

W.  A.  W. 

ATHARFAS  ('ATOapias-  ot  Astharas),  a  cor- 
rupt rendering  of  Sntt?*inn,  the  Tikshatha 
(1  Esdr.  v.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  ('A07j»/o0">y:  [Athenobius]), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon, 
the  Jewish  high-priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-36).  He 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  B.  F.  W. 

ATHENIANS  CA0-nva7ot  :  Athemenses). 
Natives  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21)  [and  22.  For 
the  character  which  Paul  ascribed  to  them,  see 
Athens]. 


ATHENS 

ATHENS  ('A07j«/cu:  Athena),  the  capital  of 
Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning  and 
civilization  during  the  golden  period  of  the  history 
of  Greece.  This  city  is  fully  described  elsewhere 
(Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rum.  Geogr.  i.  255  ff.);  and  an 
account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
work.  St.  Paul  visited  it  in  his  journey  from 
Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there 
some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15  ff. ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there  he  delivered  his 
memorable  discourse  on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men 
of  Athens"  (Acts  xvii.  22-31)  [Areopagus].  In 
order  to  understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  it  may  be  observed  that  lour  hills 
of  moderate  height  rise  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Of  these  one   to  the  northeast   is   the  celebrated 


Plan  of  Athens,  showing  the  position  of  the  Agora. 


Acropolis,  or  citadel,  being  a  square  craggy  rock 
about  150  feet  high.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Acropolis  is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the  Areopagus.  To  the 
southwest  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Agora  or  "  market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and 
the  Museum,  being  bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on 
the  N.  E.  and  E.,  by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by 
the  Pnyx  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Mu- 
seum on  the  S.  The  annexed  plan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Agora.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  there  were  two  markets  at  Athens ;  and  that 
a  second  market,  usually  called  the  new  Agora, 
existed  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two 
markets  St.  Paid  disputed ;  but  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Forchhammer's  treatise  on  the  Topography 
of  Athens,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
only  one  Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated 
in  the  valley  already  described.     [The  subject  is 

o  *  This  rendering  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it 
conceals  from  the  reader  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Paul's  conciliatory  habit  in  dealing  with  men  when 
no  principle  was  at  stake-     The  Greek  term  (Seitri- 


discussed  at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i.  293 
ff.].  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  respect- 
ing the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii. 
21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his  countrymen 
for  their  love  of  constantly  going  about  in  the 
market,  and  asking  one  another,  What  news  ? 
(•7rep<i'oVT€S  atnwv  irvvdaveffdcu  koto.  t?V  ayopdv, 
Afyerai  tj  Kaiviv  ;  Bern.  Philipp.  i.  43,  ed. 
Keiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious  '• 
[A.  V.]  a  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is 
in  like  manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Thus  Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed 
all  other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  {'Adrjvaiois  irepiff<r6T(p6v 
ti  f)  tojs  &A.A.OU  es  to  0€?a  eVri  (nrouSvjs,  Paus. 
i.  24,  §  3);  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God," 
which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been 
spoken  of  under  Altar. 


Saifiovearepovi)  is  neutral,  and  means  "  very  religious  " 
or  "  devout."  In  the  same  paragraph  the  rendering 
should  be  (instead  of  the)  "  an  unknown  God."        H. 


ATHLAI 

Of  the  Christian  church  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  //.  E. 
iii.  4)  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.     [Dionysius.] 

ATH'LAI  [2  syl.]  O^/TO  [Jehovah  afflicts] : 
0aAi;  [Vat.  ZafiovOaKet ;]  Alex.  08a\f-  Athalai). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He 
Is  called  Amatheis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  29. 

W.  A.  W. 

ATI'PHA  ('Are<pi  i  [Aid.  Alex.  'Anfa  :] 
Agisti),  1  Esdr.  v.  32.     [Hatipha.] 

ATONEMENT,    THE    DAY   OF   (DV 

D^nSSH:   fiftepa   i^i\a<Tfiov'  dies    expiationum, 

and  dies  propitiationis  ;  in  the  Talmud,  MOV,  i.  e. 
the  day ;  in  Philo,  vrjcrreias  eopr-fi,  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  v.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn. ;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  jj 
vrtcrreia;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  ^  7j/j.tpa,  according  to 
Olshausen  and  others ;  but  see  Ebrard's  and  Ben- 
gel's  notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation, 
and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
[Fasts.]  The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described 
in  Lev.  xvi.,  where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  w. 
3  to  10  an  outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are 
mentioned  with  more  details.  The  victims  which 
were  offered  in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging 
to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of 
the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num. 
xxix.  7-11;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  em- 
phatically enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that 
is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  (More  Ntvochim,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  solemn  sabbath  {o-a^ara  ffafifidTaii',  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed   himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
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<*  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  version,  "  upon 
the  mercy -seat,"  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jewish 
authority.  (See  Drusius  in  lot.  in  the  Critici  Sacri.) 
It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald's  authority. 
The  Vulgate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX.  follows  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word  eastward  must 
mean  either  the  direction  in  which  the  drops  were 
thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ark,  i.  e.  the  side  towards  the  veil.  The  last  clause 
of  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  com- 
mand, for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on  the  number  of 
sprinklings  :  "  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  and  sprinkle  it  before  the  mercy-seat,  on  the 
east ;  and  seven  times  shall  he  sprinkle  the  blood  with 
•lis  finger  before  the  mercy-seat. 

b  That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified   on 


white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account 
of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 

cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  niHv  (i.  e. 
for   Jehovah)   was    inscribed,   and   on   the   other 

7?ST3?7  (i.  e.  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
..   T_.  _  \ 

young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 
into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward." 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "for  Jehovah  " 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  hail  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense. *>  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  of 
the  holy  place  being  thus  completed,  the  high- 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  "/or  Azazel"  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat' 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited,"  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin- 
offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away  and 
burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat 
had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high-priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7). 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is 

the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
xxx.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  referred 
to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  men- 
tioned in  ver.  16.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion  (see 
Drusius  in  loc.).  That  the  expression,  "before  the 
Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the  golden 
altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar,  was 
an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its  purification. 
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a  natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high- 
priest  and  his  family  are  cleansed ;  then  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  in  it ;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  for  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant  iii.  10,  §  3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on 
the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  flocr  of  the  most 
holy  place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would 
appear,  outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar. 
Then  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or 
poured  the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also 
informs  us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the 
top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (at  e'|ox«0  °f 
the  victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  in  his  colored 
official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  serv- 
ice, such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the 
daily  sacrifices,  and  offering  the  incense.  After 
this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white  garments, 
and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  render  it  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  first,  with  the 
censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to  ag- 
itate the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  coag- 
ulate; secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock; 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat ;  fourthly,  after 
having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained  the 
incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as  they 
do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not  op- 
posed to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in  Heb. 
ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7. 
Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly 
implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling,  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  high-priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.     For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away  from 

a  This,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on  Yoma 
(quoted  by  Lightfoot),  was  instituted  in  consequence 
if  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  party,  who  had 
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his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed 
for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  causes 
of  pollution  which  he  might  meet  with  in  his  do- 
mestic life.  But  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
his  incurring  some  uncleanness  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, a  deputy  was  chosen  who  might  act  for 
him  when  the  day  came.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
Mishna  entitled  Pirke  Aroth,  it  is  stated  that  no 
such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high-priest.  Put 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  4)  relates  an  instance  of 
the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took  his  place  in 
the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of  the  seven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinary 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  himself,  as  well 
as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the 
event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body  without 
knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was  also  re- 
quired to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  elders  that 
he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accustomed 
rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement." 

(>.  Several  curious  particulars  ore  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high-priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  correspond- 
ing position,  and  when  the  lot  "for  Azazvl"  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
good  omen.  The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "  the 
scarlet  tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut. 
Maimonides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara 
it  is  asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white, 
as  a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
of  the  day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "  to 
Azozel"  was  in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related 
as  having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
It  is  further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place 
for  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high-priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows:  "O  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  re- 
belled, and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and 
sins  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten  in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that 
in  that  day  there  shall  be  '  an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord '  "  (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted  by 
Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away  by 
the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was  made 
by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high-priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 


directed  the  high-priest  to  throw  the  incense  upon  the 
censer  outside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it,  smoking,  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as  Spen- 
cer argues,  a  modern  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was  originally  set  free.  Even 
if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be  better 
authority  than  the  Talmud  —  /col  u  e^airoarfAAaiv 
rbv  xWaP0V  T0V  Sie(TTa\fj.€i/ov  tis  dcpeffiv  k.  t. 
A.  Lev.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  colored  garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  accessory  offering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sac- 
rifice. After  this  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites  of 
the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it 
is  most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the 
people  were  to  "  afflict  their  souls."     According  to 

Yoma,  every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children 
under  13  years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything 
so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun- 
set to  sunset. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favored  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  goat  sent  away,  or  let  loose.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Caper 
emissarius ;  Symmachus,  6  rpdyos  airepxip-cosi 
Aquila,  &  rpdyos  anoAeAvfitvos;  Luther,  der 
ledige  Bock;  the  English  translators,  the  scape- 
goat. The  LXX.  uses  the  term  6  airoTroiJurdios, 
applied  to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
to  be  the  goit  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were 
right,  arroiTo/x.ira7os  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in 
its  ordinary  meaning  (Averruncus).  (See  Suicer, 
s.  v.)  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  Latter 
clause  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  He- 
brew term  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating 

<T^J3?y  by  els  tV  anono/Airf)"-  Buxtorf  (Heb. 
Lex.)  and  Fagius  (Critici  Sacri,  in  loc.)  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  of  its  meaning,  derived  the 

word  from  *S7,  a  goat,  and  /TS,  to  depart.  To 
this  derivation  it  has  been  objected  by  Bochart, 
Winer,  and  others,  that  tV  denotes  a  she-goat,  not 
a  he-goat.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx.  33;  Lev.  iii.  12, 

and  other  places.  But  the  application  of  7TST17 
to  the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  prefix  which  is  common  to  the  designation 
of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in  two  different 
meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be  rendered  for 
Tehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  be  for 
Azazel,  with  the  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  If 
this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for  the  goat  itself, 
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it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  sense  out  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses  the  versions  are 
driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX.  In  the  Vulgate 
and  our  own  version  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  stands 
"cujus  (sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in  caprum  emissa- 
riurn  "  —  "  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our  version  reads  "  And 
he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scapegoat,"  while 
the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautology  —  "  ille  vero,  qui  dimiserit  ca- 
prum emissarium." 

2.  Sotoe  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  (a.)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts 
this  opinion  (Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.).  (6.) 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clerc,  consider 
that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken 
to  be  thrown  down,  according  to  Yoma.  (c.) 
Bochart  regarded  the  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  sig- 
nifying desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might 
be  sent.  But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluralis 
fractus,  which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  He- 
brew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,     (a.)  Gesenius  gives  to 

vTSTl?  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  as- 
signed to  it,  if  airo-KOiXTraios  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense;  but  the  being  so  designated  he  sup- 
poses to  be  some  false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found 

in  Arabic,  7T37,  to  remove  or  take  away  (Heb. 
Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Azazel  as  a  demon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  religion,  (b.)  But  others,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
simpler  faith,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit, 
or  the  devil  himself.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  the 
name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the  fallen  angels ; 
and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  b.  c.  40,  it  repre- 
sents an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject.  Origen, 
adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with 
the  devil :  tri  re  iv  t$  AevtrtKoi  uiroiro/jiircuos  hv 
T)  'EjSpotK^)  ypcuph  £>v6fj.a<rev  'AfaffiA,  ouStls 
'irepos  t\v  (sc.  j)  6  SidfioAos)  (c.  Cels.  vi.  305,  ed. 
Spenc. ).  Of  modern  writers,  Spencer  and  Heng- 
stenberg  have  most  elaborately  defended  the  same 

opinion.    Spencer  derives  the  word  from  TV,  fortis, 

and  ^IS,  explaining  it  as  cito  recedens,  which  he 
affirms  to  be  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit. 
He  supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil,  and  committed  to  his  disposal.  Hengsten- 
berg  affirms  with  great  confidence  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  anything  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins 
of  God's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock 
their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  proper  abode, 
and  to  symbolize  by  its  free  gambols  their  exulting 
triumph.  He  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  rite 
was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
for  Typhon,  whose  dwelling  was  the  desert.  The 
obvious  objection  to  Spencer's  view  is  that  the  goat 
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formed  part  of  a  sin-offering  to  the  Lord,  and  that 
it,  with  its  fellow,  had  been  formally  presented  be- 
fore the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few, 
perhaps,  will  be  satisfied  with  Hengstenberg's  mode 
of  meeting  this  difficulty." 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  vTS|2?  V,  "for 
complete  sending  away."  Thus  understood,  the 
word  would  come  from  7TV  (the  root  adopted  by 
Gesenius),  being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thomson),  by  Biihr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offenses.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.  Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
ment for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coining 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  completes  the  rec- 
onciliation." More  authorities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some 
of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  scapegoat. 

Philo  (Lib.  de  Septenario)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion 
for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds 
the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
prayers  proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  be  offered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  ref- 
erence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though 
the  least  uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be 
atoned  by  the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  ob- 
served at  other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
secret  and  indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation, 
which  was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fast. 
Hence,  in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  an- 
tithesis between  it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festi- 
val of  social  life :  and,  in  its  atoning  significance, 
he  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing 
at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
rites  of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
distinctive  character.  1.  The  white  garments  of 
the  high-priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.     The  high-priest 
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himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  in 
white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type  which 
a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own  person  of 
that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His 
people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenberg, 
that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  different 
opinion  on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.6 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one 
symbolical  expression.  Why  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one  may  be  simply  this  —  that  a 
single  material  object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  sym- 
bolically embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was 
to  be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the 
office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence 
some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup- 
posed that  the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resur- 
rection. (Cyril,  Bochart,  and  others,  quoted  by 
Spencer.)  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  per- 
haps a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat 
as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its 
own  life  for  others  "to  Jehovah,"  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law;  and  the 
goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of  sin  "  for  complete 
removal,"  as  signifying  the  cleansing  influence  of 
faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in  his  degree  the  de- 
vout Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  truth 
has  been  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us, 
who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification. This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary,  should 
•'in  some  unspeakable  manner  unite  death  and 
life"  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  De  Legibus  Htbreeorum  Ritualibiis,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii.;    Lightfoot's   Temple  Service, 


a  *  In  support  of  the  view  that  Azazel  denotes  an 
evil  spirit,  or  Satan,  see  also  Bush,  Azazel,  etc.  in  the 
Amer.  Bibl.  Repos.  July,  1842,  2d  ser.,  viii.  116-136; 
Diestel,  Set-Typhon,  Asahel  mid  Satan,  in  the  Zeilschr. 
f.  d.  hist.  T/ieol.,  1860,  xxx.  159-217 ;  and  Vaihinger, 
art.  Azazel  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.,  vol.  i.  A. 


6  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  7),  in  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signified  the 
carrying  away  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sufferer  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 
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3.  xv.;  Yorna,  with  the  notes  in  Surenhusius's  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii. ;  Frischniuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Hirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaurus  Theoloyico-Phi- 
hhyicus;  Ewald,  Die  Altertkiinier  des  Volkes  Is- 
rael, p.  370  ff. ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  (Enylish  Transla- 
tion), and  Christoloyie,  ProlevanyeUum ;  Thom- 
son's Bunipton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For 
the  modes  hi  which  the  modern  Jews  have  regarded 
and  observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf, 
Synagoya  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picart,  Cere- 
monies Reliyieuses,  vol.  i.)  S.  C. 

AT'ROTH  (/"Pipy  [crowns]:  Etroth ),  a  city 
of  Gad,  named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken 
with  that  following  it,  Shophan;  the  addition  serv- 
ing to  distinguish  this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  A.  V.  follows  the 
Vulgate,  Etroth  et  Sojihan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
altogether  omitted.  G. 

*  The  A.  V.  makes  two  places  (Atroth,  Shophan, 
but  not  connected  by  and  as  by  et  in  the  Vulg.); 
but  that  they  should  be  taken  together  (Atroth- 
Shophan)  is  evident  from  the  construct  form  of  the 
first,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Atroth-Adar  (Josh, 
xviii.  13)  and  Atroth-beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 
In  both  these  last  cases  the  A.  V.  has  inaccurately 
Ataroth  for  Atroth.     [Atakoth.]  H. 

ATTAI  [2  syl.]  (\P1V  [opportune,,  Ges.]: 
'E0«;  [Vat.  E00«;]  Alex.  Ie00,,  Ie00et:  Ethel). 
1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Jarha  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36).  His 
grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

2.  ('Iefli;  [Vat.  E0o«;]  Alex.  E00«:  Eihi.) 
One  cf  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of 
the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its 
overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr. 
xii.  11). 

3.  ('IeT0i;  [Vat.  Ie00ej;]  Alex.  l600t:  Elhai.) 
Second  son  of  King  Rehoboam  by  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

ATT  ALFA  ('ArTaAeia:  [Attalia']),  a  coast- 
town  of  Pamphylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually 
in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place 
from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their 
return  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Attalia.  This  city,  however, 
though  comparatively  modern  at  that  time,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  first  century, 
and  has  continued  to  exist  till  now.  Its  name 
since  the  twelfth  century  has  been  Satalia,  a  cor- 
ruption of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation. 

Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which 
should  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
as  Troas  was  for  that  of  the  yEgean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning; 
the  exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  discrep- 
ancy even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  the 
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latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modern  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania  ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes's  Lycia.)  J.  S.  H. 

AT'TALUS  ("Arra\os,  a  Maccedonian  name 
of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  b.  c.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13);  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6,  xxxi. 
9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c,  25  f. ;  Strab.  xiii.  4 ;  Just. 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  4,  5;  App.  Mith.  62)  or  Attalus 
III.,  as  their  date  falls  in  b.  c.  139-8  [Lucius], 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 
Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  in 
favor  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  22)  in  the  time 
of  Hyrcanus,  about  b.  c.  112 :  conip.  Apoc.  ii.  12- 
17.  B.  F.  W. 

ATTHARATES  ('AT0apdr7js:  Atharathes), 
1  Esdr.  ii,  49  (comp.  Neh.  viii.  9),  a  corruption  of 
"the  Tirshatha;"  comp.  Atharias. 

AU'GIA  (Airyi'a:  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daugh- 
ter of  Berzelus,  or  Barzillai,  according  to  1  Esdr. 
v.  38.  Her  descendants  by  Addus  were  among 
the  priests  whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  name 
does  not  occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AUGUS'TUS  CyE'SAR  (AtryoDffros  Kcu- 
trap),  the  first  Roman  emperor,  during  whose  reign 
Christ  was  born  (Luke  ii.  1  If.).  He  was  born 
a.  u.  c.  691,  b.  c.  63.  His  father  was  Caius  Oc- 
tavius;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Caius  Octavius.  He  was  principally 
educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young,  by 
his  great  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will  adopted 
into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was  taken  into 
the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  latter  divided  the  empire 
with  Antony,  taking  the  West  for  his  share.  But 
there  was  no  real  concord  between  them,  and  the 
compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  was  terminated  in  favor  of  Octavianus 
by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 
(Suet.  Octav.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1. 15  ff;  Veil.  Pater, 
ii.  85).  On  this  victory  he  was  saluted  Imperator 
by  the  senate;  and  on  his  offering  afterwards  to 
resign  the  chief  power,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
title  Augustus  (b.  c.  27.)  He  managed  with  con- 
summate tact  and  skill  to  consolidate  the  power 
conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the  names  and  rights 
of  the  principal  state  officers  intact,  while  by  de- 
grees he  united  them  all  in  his  own  person.  The 
first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  history  is  his  treat- 
ment of  Herod  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  That 
prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's  side,  found 
himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favor  and  confirmed, 
nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv. 
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6,  §  5  ff.;  7,  §  3;  10,  §  3).  In  gratitude  Herod 
built  him  a  temple  of  marble  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3),  and  was  through  life 
the  fast  friend  of  the  imperial  family.  After  Herod's 
death  in  A.  n.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons  (Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4);  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Ahchelaus],  and 
attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  a.  u.  c.  767, 

A.  D.  14,  in  his  70th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f. ; 
Dion  Cass.  lvi.  29  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2, 

B.  I.  11,  9,  §  1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had 
associated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21;  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  II.  A. 

*  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  successor 
several  years  before  his  death ;  but  according  to  the 
best  chronologists  it  was  not  till  A.  d.  12,  i.  e. 
about  two  years  before  his  death  (a.  D.  14),  that 
he  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  government. 
For  the  details  of  the  computation,  see  Greswell's 
Dissertations,  i.  344  ff. ;  Sepp's  Lebtn  Christi,  i. 
106  ff. ;  and  Anger  de  tempomm  raiione,  p.  12  f.  on 
Luke  iii.  1.  For  a  summary  of  the  facts,  see  Life 
of  our  Lord  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews,  pp.  22-28. 

Augustus  occurs  twice  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles  in  Acts  xxv.  21,  25  (A.  V.  after  the  Latin 
for  2«/3o<rT(is),  where  it  is  used  of  Nero,  the  emperor 
to  whom  Paul  appealed  when  arraigned  before  Fes- 
tus.  The  Roman  Senate  conferred  this  title  on 
Octavius  in  the  first  instance  (Suet.  Octow.  7),  but 
it  was  applied  also  to  his  successors  (Suet.  Tiber. 
26).  H. 

AUGUSTUS*  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1). 
[Army,  p.  164.] 

AURA'NUS  (tIi  Adpavos),  leader  of  a  riot 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican 
[Roman  edition  of  the]  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the 
name  is  rendered  rls  Tvpavvos,  quidam  tyrannus. 

AUTE'AS  (Avraias:  Vulg.  omits),  name  of 
a  Levite  (Esdr.  ix.  48).     [Hodijah.] 

A'VA  (K53?  =  Awa:  'Aid;  [Comp.  'Aovdv-] 
Arab),  a  place  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which 
colonies  were  brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  From  the  names  in  connection  with  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place 
with  Ivah.  [Ivah.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be 
identical  with  Ahava.  For  other  suppositions  see 
Winer,  sub  voce. 

AV'ARAN  (Alapdv-  Abaron),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii. 
5).  [For  the  meaning  of  this  surname  see  Elea- 
zar 8.] 

A'VEN  ("1.1^,  nothingness:  ['flj/:  idolum]). 
1.  The  "  plain  of  Aven "  [marc/.  Bikath-aven] 
( STlVpSl)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his 
denunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country  to 

«  It  is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  differently  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  they  are  all  inaccurate. 

I>  According  to  Ewald  ( Grschichte,  i.  310)  and  Ber- 
theau,  the  Avvim  were  an  Urvolk  of  Palestine  proper. 
They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
it,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  rather  to 
the  desert  as  their  origin. 
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the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Amos)  heard  from 
a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  city, 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Damascene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto;  but  the  information  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Burckhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 

pointed  "JIM  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as 
rreSiov  rClv.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the 
great  plain  of  Lebanon,  Ccele-Syria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was 
situated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name 
by  which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  cl-Buka'a. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethel.     [Bethaven.] 

2.  In  Hos.  x.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  Aven " 

( S  mQS  :  fiwfj.ol  'fly :  excelsa  idoli),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Bethel 
(comp.  iv.  15,  etc.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 

On,  "PH,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both 
render  it  accordingly,  'HKiovnoKis,  Heliopolis.) 
The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play 
upon  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and 
Hosea.     See  above,  1.  G. 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES"  (UW&Q 

=  the  Avvim :  ol  Eucuoi,  the  word  elsewhere  used 
by  the  LXX.  for  Hivites:  Hevvti).  1.  An  early 
but  perhaps  not  an  aboriginal  b  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they 
may  have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §  83).  The 
only  notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  "dwelling  in  'the'  villages"  (or  nomad  en- 
campments —  Chatzerim)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Sliefekdt,  or  great  western  lowland,  "as  far  as 
Gaza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Caphto- 
rim  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,''  and  who 
after  "  destroying  "  them  and  "dwelling  in  their 
stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them  further  north. 
This  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  pas- 
sive in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  laud  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Be- 
ginning c  from  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt," 
probably  the  Wady-el-Arish,  the  list  proceeds 
northwards  along  the  lowland   plains  of  the  sea- 


c  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Geshuri  (ver.  2),  thus  ■  "  This  is  the  land 
that  yet  reinaiueth,  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines 

and  all  the  Geshurite.     From  Sihor even  to 

the  border  of  Ekrou  northward,  is  counted  to  the  C»- 
naanite,"  &c. 
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;oast,  through  the  five  lordships  of  the  Philistines 

—  all  apparently  taken  in  their  order  from  S.  to  N. 

—  till  we  reach  the  Awim,"  as  if  they  had  been 
driven  up  out  of  the  more  southerly  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  date  of  the  earlier  record,  into 
the  plains  of  Sharon. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said'-1  to  signify  "ruin."  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  "Avim"  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
•  the  Avvim ' )  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel;  just  as  in  the 
"  Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  prob- 
ably a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zem- 
arites  [Zemaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  vari- 
ation or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.     [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals, 

as,  for  instance,  37  with  H   (see  Lightfoot,  Chor. 

Cent.  ch.  87;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  V^H).     Is  it 

possible  that  >:in,  Hivite,  is  a  variation,  arising 

from  this  cause,  of  ^V,  Avite,  and  that  this  peo- 
ple were  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the 
conquest  by  the  name  of  Hivites  ?  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  identified  the  two  names, 
and  also  that  the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other 
chief  cities  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii. 
22-27). 

The  name  of  the  Awim  has  been  derived  from 
Am  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
nanies.c 

2.  The  people  of  Ana,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  Worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.      [Ava.]  G. 

*  It  is  remarked  above  (No.  1)  that  Avim  (Josh, 
xviii.  23)  may  be  the  same  as  Ai  (which  see).  Dr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  has 
discovered  a  site  east  of  Bethel  which  the  natives 

of  that  region  call  Wadi  Ay  (  i< '    i<tM }  )>  the 

letter  Alif  being  substituted  for  the  letter  "  Ain  " 
of  the  old  Hebrew  name.    C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck. 

A'VITH  (mj?:  Terdalu,  [Alex.  rtddcun, 
in  Gen. ;  in  1  Chr.,  Ttdaifj.,  Vat.  reOBaifj.,  Alex. 
Teddafj.:  Avith]),  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings 
hi  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  46 ;  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  the  Text  ( Oietib)  has  HVS,  which  in 
the  Keri  is  corrected  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
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Genesis).     The  name  may  be  compared  with  ti- 

Ghoweitheh  \%jL}*Ju\),  a  "chain  of  low  hills," 

mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (375)  as  lying  to  the  E. 
of  the  district  of  Kerek  in  Moab  (Knobel,  Genesis, 
257).  «• 

AWL  (V?*l^  :  6-n-fiTioV-  subula),  a  tool  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The  only 
notice  of  it.  is  in  connection  with  the  custom  of 
boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xv. 
17).  W.  L.  B. 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  axe  " 
in  the  A.  V. 

1-  ]$!?>  Garzen,  from  a  root  signifying  "to 
cut  or  sever,"  as  "  hatchet,"  from  "  hack,"  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lat.  securis.  It  consisted  of  a  head 
of  iron  (comp.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or 
otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to 
slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used 
for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping 
the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modern  adze 
1  K.  vi.  7). 


Egyptian  Axe.  —(British  Museum.) 

2.  ^T!C7>  Chereb,  which  is  usually  translated 
"sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments,  as 
a  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ez.  xx.  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick- 
axe. 

3.  /^U?3,  Casshil,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  lxxvii. 
6),  and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large 
axe.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22. 

4.  n"lT3tt,  Magzerah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and 

5.  r"H?tt,  Megerah  (1  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in 
the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Rabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  properly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an 
error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

6.  ~TU3?>5,  Ma'atsdd,  rendered  "axe"  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car- 
penter, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  Olnf?,  Kardom,  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
trees  (Judg.ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21:  Ps.  Lxxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  roots. 

The  "  battle-axe,"  Vr?*?<  meypSts  (Jer.  li.  20),  was 
probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or 


a  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 
has  some  significance,  that  while  "  the  Gazathite  .  .  .  . 
the  Ekronite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "  the  Avvim  " 
is  plural. 

6  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  1000.    Lcngerke's  explana- 


tion of  it,  as  "  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  obvi- 
ous ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

c  See  Lengerke's  confident  hypothesis  (Kenaan,  p. 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not  con- 
descend to  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason. 
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waul,  like  that  which  gave  his  surname  to  (  harles 
Mattel.  W.  A.  W. 


Assyrian  Axe.  —  (British  Museum.) 

AZ'AEL  OaCotjAos;  [Aid.  'ACotjA:]  Ezelus), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14).     [Asahel]. 

AZAE  LUS  ('ACarjAos;  [Alex.  A(ay\:]  Me- 
lius), an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras:  the  name 
is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that  preceding  it 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,    /^fr*,  but  from  the  emphatic 

accent  V^S,  Atzal:  'la<r65;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.] 
'AitotjA.:  usque  ad prvximum),  a  name  only  occur- 
ring in  Zech.  xiv.  5.     It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit 

to  which  the  "  ravine  "  or  cleft  (K^S)  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth 
to  fight."  The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a 
highly  poetical  one  :  and  several  commentators 
agree  with  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  appella- 
tive, and  not  a  proper  name.  G. 

AZALIAH  (^n^b^Sl  [whom  Jehovah  has 
spared]  :  'E(e\las,  'E<re\fa;  [Vat.  EAtas,  2«Aia;] 
Alex.  [ZaaeXias  in  1  K.]  2e\ta  in  2  Chr. :  Aslia, 
Eselias).  The  father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZANI'AH  (rPOTN  [whom  Jehovah  hears] : 
'A^ewta  [Vat.  -j/ti-] :  Aznnias).  The  father  or 
immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

AZA'PHION  ('A.o-cair<t>ia>e;  [Vat.  A«r<ra<pei- 
oi0;  Alex.  Ao-a<p<pteo0;  Aid.  'AaatrtyidiV-]  Bephe- 
gus),  1  Esdr.  v.  33.      Possibly  a   corruption   of 

SOPHERETH. 

AZ'ARA  ('Affapa-  Attre),  one  of  the  "serv- 
ants of  the  temple  "  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  No  corre- 
sponding name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in 
Ezra. 

AZAR'AEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
one;  bS"|15  :  'O^A;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  -jfa-i 
Comp.  'Efpi^A:]  Azareel),  a  Levite  musician 
(Neh.  xii.  36).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  following 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  incorrectly  reads  "Asarael."] 

AZA'REEL  (^S~ft37  [whom  God  helps]  : 
'0(,p(T]A;  [Vat.  -p«t-;  Aid.]  Alex.  'EAjtjA;  [Comp. 
'A^ap^A:]  Azareel).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined 
David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  ('Atrp^A!  [Vat.  Afapta;]  Alex.  E^A-)  A 
Levite  musician  of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxv.  18 :  called  Uzziel  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('ACapWjA;  [Vat.  A^apoTjA;]  Alex.  E{p")A: 
Ezrihel. )  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  when  David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  22). 

4.  ('EQhtjA:  [Vat.  E£epTfA:]  Ezrel.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on 
the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41):  apparently 
the  same  as  Esi:il,  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
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5.  ('Eo-SpiT)A;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Etrp^A;  Alex.  e£- 
pirjA:]  Azreel.)  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Maasiai, 
or  Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13;  comp.  1 
Chr.  ix.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

AZARrAHa  (rp-TS  and  ^rPITS:  'Afrpf- 
as'  Azarias ;  whom  God  hath  helped).  It  is  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  especially  in  the 
families  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eeeazar, 
whose  name  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as 
Azariah.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and 
Seraiah.  The  principal  persons  who  bore  this 
name  were :  — 

1.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  ".He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that 
he  officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and 
was  the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  witli  the  chronology.  For  this  Azariah 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high-priest 
in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was  king 
five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus  merely 
mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahimaaz. 

2.  [Horn.  'Opv'ia;  Vat.  Opveia.]  A  chief  officer 
of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps  David's 
grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5.) 

3.  (rP-lty,  STATES  in  2  K.  xv.  6  [whom 
Jehovah  helps]:  Afapias'-  Azarias.)  Tenth  king 
of  Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uzziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23.  27;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  Zapeia,  H.  -as;  Alex.  A(apta-] 
Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where,  per- 
haps, Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading  (1  Chr. 
ii.  8). 

5.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the  family  of  the  J  erahmeelites, 
and  descended  from  Jarha  the  Egyptian  slave  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39).  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  and  there  called  the 
son  of  Obed.  This  fact  assigns  the  compilation  of 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

6.  The  son  of  Johanan,  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  11.  He 
must  have  been  high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah 
and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not 
appear  what  part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  reforma- 
tion (2  Chr.  xv.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the 
stripping  of  the  house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to 
induce  Benhadad  to  break  his  league  with  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  as  related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name 
and  his  office  are  never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of 
Asa's  reign,  either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chron- 
icles. The  active  persons  in  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  times  were  the  kins;  himself  and  the 


«  *  The  original  article  has  here  been  combined  with 
that  in  the  Concise  Dictionary.  H. 
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two  prophets,  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Ha- 
nani.  The  silence  concerning  Azariah,  the  high- 
priest,  is,  perhaps,  rather  unfavorable  than  other- 
wise to  his  religious  character.  His  name  is 
almost  lost  in  Josephus's  list  of  the  high-priests. 
Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in  the  article  Amakiah,  its 
termination  A2,  which  adhered  to  the  following 
name,  it  got   by  some  process   transformed   into 

IffOS- 

7.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

8.  Son  of  Zephaniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  30).  Apparently 
the  same  as  Uzziah  in  ver.  24. 

9.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which  has 
been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  worship, 
and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God  before 
the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of  Israelites 
from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  Simeon,  and  all 
Israel,  joined  in  the  national  reformation,  to  the 
great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued.  Oded,  the 
prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  probably  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

10.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

11.  (:in^"1TV.)  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

12.  ['Oxo^iay,  Vat.  -£«- :  Ochozias.]  At  2 
Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for  Ahaziah. 

13.  (T,~IT3?.)    Son  of  Jeroham,  and  one  of  the 

captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

14.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21,  xv.  1,  G,  7,  8,  &c).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  "  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness,  and  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as  rider  of  the 
House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof — "It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee, 
Uzziah.  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
burn  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
nast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honor 
from  the  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
"  Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
and  they  thrust  him  out  from  thence;  yea,  himself 
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hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten 
him."  Uzziah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus's  list.  'Iovt)\os  occurs  instead; 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  high-priest.  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

15.  [Rom.  OvSeias;  Vat.  OvSeta.]  Son  of 
Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12),  who  sent  back 
the  captives  and  spoil  that  were  taken  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Pekah. 

16.  [Vat.  Alex.  Aid.  Zaxapias.]  A  Kohathite, 
father  of  Joel  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

17.  [Vat.  Zaxaptas-]  A  Merarite,  son  of 
Jehalelel,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  contemporary 
with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

18.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Hez- 
ekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house,  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  Eor  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  to 
their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God  was  deserted 
(comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  xii.  27-30,  44-47).  His 
name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into  Nripias  in  Jose- 
phus. He  succeeded  Urijah,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his  successor  was  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
preceding,  included  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

19.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  A(apta.]  Son  of  Maa- 
seiah,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24). 

20.  ('ACapi'a;  Alex.  A(apea-)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  children  of  the  province  who  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Seraiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacha- 
RIAS  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

21.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Aid.  'A^puis-] 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  instructing 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii. 
7).     Called  Azarias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

22.  [In  Neh.  x.,  'Afcpi'a,  Comp.  -as,  FA. 
Za\apta;  in  Neh.  xii.,  Vat.  FA.  Zaxap««.]  One 
of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  x.  2),  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  city 
wall  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

23.  ('A^apios)     Jezaniah  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 

24.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6, 
7,  11,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  children, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence.    They  were  no   less   remarkable  for  their 
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piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

A.  C.  H.  and  W.  A.  W. 

AZARI'AS  CACaplas-  Azarias).  1.  (1  Esdr. 
be.  21)  =  Uzziah,  Ezr.  x.  21. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43)  =  Urijah,  Neh.  viii.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  Afapeias-  1  Esdr.  ix.  48)  =  Azariah, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  (Azareus.)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
Esdr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azaiuah  and  Ezerias. 

5.  {Azarias.)  Name  assumed  by  the  angel 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabseus 
(1  Mace.  v.  18,  56,  60).  W.  A.  W. 

A'ZAZ  (TT2?  [strong-]:  'Afri^;  CVat-]  M^- 
O£ov£;  [Comp.  'a£ci£:]  Azaz).  A  Reubenite, 
father  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AZA'ZEL  stands  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
(Lev.  xvi.  8)  for  "scape-goat"  in  the  text.  See 
Atonement,  The  Day  of,  under  III.  and  VI. 

H. 

AZAZI'AH       OrVW       [whom      Jehovah 

strengthens]:  'Otfas;  [Vat.  FA.  O^ejcwG  Ozaziu). 
1.  A  Levite  musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  harp  in  the  service  which 
attended  the  procession  by  which  the  ark  was 
brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xv.  21). 

2.  [Vat.  o£e«w.]  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the 
people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

3.  ([Vat.  Ofcas;]  Alex.  0£a£as:  Azarias.) 
One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who 
had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in 
the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

AZBAZ'ARETH  CAa^aKcupds  [Vat.  -<pad\ 
Aid.  Alex.  ' AafScurapid '■]  Aslmzareth),  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of  Esar-haddon 
(1  Esdr.  v.  69).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads,  more 
correctly,  "  Asbazareth."] 

AZ'BUK  (pratV:  'ACajBowx;  Alex.  A0ovX  ■ 
Azboc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the  prince 
of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  iii.  16).       W.  A.  W. 

AZE'KAH  (HptS??  from  a  root  signifying  to 

dig  or  till  the  ground,0  see  Gesen.  s.  v.:  'A^Tj/ca, 
once  'Ia^TjKa :  Azeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  with 
dependent  villages  ("daughters")  lying  in  the 
Shefelah  or  rich  agricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given 
above.  It  is  named  with  Adullam,  Shaaraim,  and 
other  places  known  to  have  been  in  that  locality 
(Josh.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is 
most  clearly  defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that 
is  the  northern  one)  [Shochoh]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
Joshua's  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle 
of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10, 11). 
Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of 
their  own  territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1).  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 


«  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  fenced ;  "  but  by  Gesenius,  in  his 
Jesaia,  "  grub  ihn  um." 
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and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  re-occupied 
by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Shefelah, 
near  Beth-horon ;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying  between  {ava  yue'ow)  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  and  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek, 
&c,  there  were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name. 
Sehwarz  (p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  Tell 
Ezakaria "  (Zakariya  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856) 
not  far  from  Ain-shems,  and  very  possibly  correctly. 

G. 

AZEL  (b?N,  in  pause  b^S  :  'Eo^a;  [Comp. 
'A(T7)\;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  ix.  EcraTjA.:]  Asel),  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM  (ESV,  when  not   emphasized  E!?2 

[a  bone]:  'A<r<5/x,  'Ia<r<k;  [Alex.  Aat/i,  Atrofi:] 
Asem,  Esem),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix. 
3).     Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.  G. 

AZEPHU'RITH,  or  more  properly  Ar- 
SIPHURITH  ['Apaupovpid;  Vat.  Apaeupovpeid ; 
Alex.  Apo~i<povpet6],  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of 
1  Esdr.  v.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii. 
18,  and  of  Hariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Burrington  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. The  second  syllable  in  this  case  probably 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  E- 

W.  A.  W 

AZE'TAS  CA(vvdi>;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'A^ra*: 
Zelas).  The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with 
Zorobabel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  anil  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W*. 

AZ'GAD  (T|tS:  'Ao-7<£5;    [Vat.  Ezr.  viii. 

12,  Ao-toS  ;]  Alex.  AfiyaS,  A^yaS.  A7era5  : 
Azgad).  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the  number 
of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  were 
among  the  laymen  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment  of  110,  with 
Johanan  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  in  the 
second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With  the  other 
heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  appears 
as  Sadas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the 
family  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astath.  W.  A.  W. 

AZI'A  Co(ias\  [Vat-  "£«-;  Alex.  Io^aj;  Aid. 
'A^tasO  Ozitus),  a  "  servant  of  the  temple"  (1 
Esdr.  v.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  Ezias. 

A'ZIEL  (bsn? :  'o£W)A  [Vat.  FA.  -£,-] : 
Oziel),  a  Levite  (1  Clir.  xv.  20).     The  name  is  a 

shortened  form  of  Jaaziel  (  /S",T3?^),  which  oc- 
curs in  ver.  18  of  same  chapter. 

AZPZA  (NrTO  [strong]:  '0£Ca;  [Vat.  M. 
Ofcia:]  Aziza).  A  layman  of  the  family  of  Zattu, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27);  called  Sardeus  in  1 
Esdr.  Lx.  28.  "W.  A.  W. 
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AZMA'VETH  (nVpT37  [strong  unto  death, 
Ges.]:  'Affuwd  [VaU  Aa&wd],  JA£&wv\  Alex. 
A&xwd  in  1  Chr.:  Azmaveth,  Azmoth).  1.  One 
of  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  31;  1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore  prob- 
ably a  Benjamite. 

2.  ('Aff/xde,  Tafawd;  [Vat.  SoA^o),  rafceofl;] 
Alex.  AfattiO'-  Azmoth.)  A  descendant  of  Mephi- 
bosheth,  or  Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42.  [In 
1  Chr.  viii.  36  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
"  Asniaveth,"  following  the  Bishops'  Bible.] 

3.  CA(T/j.c!)6;  Alex.  A£]ua>0.)  The  father  of  Jeziel 
and  Pelet,  two  of  the  skilled  Benjamite  slingers  and 
archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 
perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  passage  "  sons  of  Azmaveth "  may 
denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. 

4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25.)  W.  A.  W. 

AZMA'VETH  (r\)ttV:  'A&u£0;  [Vat.  in 
Ezr.,  Afffxcud-]  Azmaveth),  a  place  to  all  appear- 
ance in  Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth, 
Kirjath -jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Bene-Azmaveth  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 
The  "  sons  of  the  singers  "  seem  to  have  settled 
round  it  (Xeh.  xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  oc- 
curs as  Beth-Azmayeth.  Azmaveth  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the 
name  was  borne  by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  last 
passage  Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the 
place,  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah, 
&c.  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  G. 

AZ'MON  (flOn?  or  ]b?3?  [strong] :  'A<re- 
fxwva,  SeAjucoi'a;  [Alex,  once  Aae\/j.b>va-'\  Ase- 
mona),  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  of 
Egypt  (Wadi  et-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5:  Josh. 
xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  G. 

*  Mr.  Williams  [Holy  City,  i.  462)  would  iden- 
tify Azmon  with  Aseimeh,  of  which  he  speaks  as 
west  of  Kmh'is  (Kedesh).  Dr.  Robinson  in  tracing 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  (as  laid  down  in 
Josh.  xv.  1-4)  makes  no  account  of  this  proposed 
identification  (Phys.  Geogr.  p.  17).  Knobel  remarks 
(Exeget.  Iiandb.  xiii.  414)  that  the  name  reminds 
us  of  the  'Azadmeh,  an  Arab  tribe  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  desert  (Rob.  Res.  i.  186).       H. 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  ("l'l2n  fYtatM:  'A0- 
8afiwp\  [Alex.]  AfavaiB  ©a/Sap:  Azanotthabor)  = 
the  ears  (i.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tabor,  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be.  or  the 
reason  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
has  hitherto  escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius 
(under  ' AfavadwO)  it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the 
plain  in  the  confines  of  Dio-caesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  ^TS=eor,  comp.  Uz- 
zen-Shekah;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in 
the  name,  comp.  Chisloth-Tabor.  G. 

A'ZOR  ('A^oip:  Azor),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 

AZO'TUS.     [Asiidod.] 

AZO'TUS,  MOUNT  ('A^ou  6Pos,ot"a(u- 
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toj  opos  '■  mons  Azoti).  In  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabseus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides'  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15).  Josephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out 
of  the  question.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIEL  (bS"n?V  [help  of  God] :  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [rather,  in  the  Rom.  ed. ;  Vat.  E<r5piT)A.; 
Comp.  'EfpnjA.];  Alex.  le£ptr)\--  Ezriel).  1.  The 
head  of  a  house  of  the  hall-tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond Jordan,  a  man  of  renown  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  ('0£W)A.;  [Vat.  Eo-peirjA.:]  Ozriel.)  A  Naph- 
talite,  ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19);  called 
Uzziel  in  two  Heb.  MSS..  and  apparently  in  the 
LXX. 

3.  ('E<rp<T)A  ;  Alex.  EcCpiTjA.  :  Ezriel.)  The 
father  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIKAM  (Di2v")Ty  [help  against  the 
enemy]:  'Y.fyiKa.fj.;  [Vat.  E(pttKaV-,]  Alex.  E<rpt- 
Kan-  Ezricam).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  23). 

2.  ([Vat  E(peucau,  EcrSpetKav;]  Alex.  E^pi- 
Kafi- )  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  ([Vat.  EopetKav,  ECepet;]  in  Neh.  'Eo-piKdfx; 
Alex.  E^pi:  Azaricam.)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  ('E(piKau;  [Vat.  EySpeiKaV,  Comp.  'Etrpr 
Ka/j..] )  Governor  of  the  house,  or  prefect  of  the 
palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an 
Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

AZU'BAH  (rqntS  [mins]:  TaCovpd;  Alex, 
[oncej  A(ov$a:  Azuba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 

2.  CACov0d  [Vat.  in  1  K.  A(ae0a])-  Mother 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'ZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUR  ("W?  [helper-] : 
'A££p:  Aznr).  1.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and 
father  of  Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1). 
Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as 
Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 

2.  0"??:  "Efcp;  Alex.  Ia^ep.)  Father  of  Jaaza- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1). 
*  W.  A.  W. 

AZURAN  ('ACapou;  Alex.  Afrvpov;  [Aid. 
'A(ovpdv-]  Azoroc).  The  sons  of  Azuran  are 
enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  among  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAH  (n-T2?  [strong]:  rd(y,  Td(a:  Gaza). 
The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1 
K.  iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20)/  [Gaza.]     W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAN  (1f2  [perh.  sharp,  Furst] :  '0^5: 
Ozan).     The  father  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the  tribe 
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of  Issachar,  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  division 
of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  26). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZZUR  ("fi-TS  [helper]:  >A(o6p ;  [Vat. 
A8ovp\  Aid.  'A^oup:]  Azur).  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a  family,  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  else- 
where represented  by  Azur.  W.  A.  W. 


B. 

BA'AL  (7^2:  BaaA:  Baal),  the  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  Ashtoreth  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  vv.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
x.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "the  groves "  (Judg.  iii.  7;  2 
Chr.  xxxiji.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name,  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  Master,  Owner, 
Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  singu- 
lar or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (7^21 3 

C,7^5U)>  except  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar 
modification  of  Baal.     In  the  Chaldaic  form  the 

word  becomes  shortened  into  v!L?2,  and,  thence 

dropping  the  guttural,  72,  Bel,  which  is  the 
Babylonian  name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald. 
et  Talm.,  Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Rawlinson, 
Herod,  i.  318). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  worship  es- 
tablished amongst  the  Moabites  and  their  allies  the 
Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41), 
and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  se- 
duced to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particu- 
lar form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  ff. ;  Deut.  iv. 
3 ).  Not  withstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in  this  instance, 
the  succeeding  generation  returned  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  during  which  Gideon  was  judge  (Judg. 
vi.  26  ff.,  viii.  33)  this  form  of  idolatry  seems  to 
have  prevailed  amongst  them  up  to  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel (Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke 
the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.  Two 
centuries  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal  in 
connection  with  the  people  of  Israel,  though  we  can 
scarcely  conclude  from  this  silence  that  his  worship 
was  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  service  of  many  gods  of  the 
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surrounding  nations  was  introduced,  and  particular- 
ly that  of  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  fre- 
quently connected.  However  this  may  be,  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  together  with  that 
of  Asherah  became  the  religion  of  the  court  and 
people  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Jezebel  (IK. 
xvi.  31-33;  xviii.  19,  22).  And  though  this  idol- 
atry was  occasionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28) 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or  effect- 
ually abolished  in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  exten- 
sively prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah 
and  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Ath- 
aliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ;  comp.  xi. 
18),  as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi. 
3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K.  xvi. 
32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K.  x. 
26);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi.  131, 
were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences  (1  K. 
xviii.  20 ),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29 ) ; 
there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19), 
and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19);  the  worshippers 
appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in  appropriate  robes 
(2  K.  x.  22);  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning 
incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  offering  burnt-sacrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 
xix.  5).  The  officiating  priests  danced  with  frantic 
shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  excite  the  attention  and  compassion  of  the 
god  (1  K.  xviii.  26-28 ;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Syria  dea, 
50;  Tert.  Apol.  9;  Lucan,  i.  565;  Tibull.  i.  6.  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  part- 
ly in  ihe  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal,  Asdru- 
bal,  Hanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  Mon. 
Plioen.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod,  i. 
181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though  per- 
haps under  some  modified  form.  Rawlinson  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  second  god  of  the  first  triad 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names  provis- 
ionally Bel-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel  whom 
he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  (Herod,  i. 
594  ff.;  627  ff.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth.  C'reu- 
zer  (Symb.  ii.  413)  and  Movers  (Phon.  i.  180)_de- 
clare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  He- 
rodotus, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Bel- 
Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
1.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal 
as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  regard- 
ed, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion  of  Baal 
there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth, 
point  directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name 
Baal  from  idolatry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  mean- 
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ing,  to  obtain  simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietor of  all.  With  this  the  idea  of  productive 
power  is  naturally  associated,  and  that  power  is  as 
naturally  symbolized  by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  ideas  of  providential  arrangement 
and  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  and  in  the  astral  mythology  these 
ideas  are  associated  with  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
point  of  fact  we  find  adjuncts  to  the  name  of  Baal 
answering  to  all  these  notions,   e.  g.  BeiKoafrnv, 

Bakamen  (Plaut.  Pcen.  v.  2,  67)  =  "|',Ettrl?372, 

"  Lord  of  thelieavens;  "  ^On"v3?2,  Baal-Hamon 
(Gesen.  Mon.  Pkasn.  349),  the  Sun-Baal,  and  sim- 
ilarly the  name  of  a  city  in  the  0.  T.  "pZ2n"7372 
(Cant.  viii.  11);   12"7372,  Baal-Gad,  the  name 

of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  Fortune-bringer, 
which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thes.  Fiirst).  Many  more 
compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur,  and 
amongst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which  are 
mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention  those 
names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal  is  the 
first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before  proceeding 
to  specify  the  particular  compounds  of  Baal  that 
the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  in 
two  [three]  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr. 
v.  5,  viii.  30,  [ix.  36]).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-BE'rith    (rVHS  7372  '    [tgS  BaaA 

SiadJiicnv,]  Baa\fiepi6\  [Alex,  rov  BaaA  Beep  as 
$ia6r)Krii>,  BaaA  SiadrjKris:  Baal  fadus,]  Baal- 
bent).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Covenant-Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
Greek  Zeus  opKios  or  the  Latin  Deus  fldius.  The 
meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  god 
who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.     In  Judg.  ix. 

46  he  is  called  j"TH2  7W.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to  this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-ze'bub  (212?   737.2  :   BaaA  ixvTa- 

Beelzebub),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  [6,]  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  Bacd  or  Lord  of  the  fly.  Though  such  a  desig- 
nation of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  p.  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  designation.  Similarly  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  air6fnvios  to  Zeus  (Pausan.  v.  14,  §  2; 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny  (xxix.  6, 
34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Myiodes.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well-known  form  Beel- 
zebub [properly  Beelzebul]. 

3.  Ba'al-ha'nan  ("}3n  7372,  Baal  is  gra- 
cious: BaWevcbv,  Ba\a(vvd>p\  [Alex.  Ba\atv- 
vwv-]  Balanan:  comp.  )3nin%  'iwawns,  Je- 
hovah is  gracious).  (1.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1  Chr. 

.  49,  50). 

(2.)  (BaWavaV,  [Vat.  BaKavas;  Alex.  Ba\- 
Aava;  Comp.  BaAaavdV].)     The  name  of  one  of 
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David's  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
his  olive  and  sycamore  plantations  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28).  He  was  of  the  town  of  Gederah  (Josh.  xv. 
36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii.  51),  and  from  his 
name  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  of  Canaanitish, 
not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pe'ok  ("11375  7372:  Bee\<peydp: 
Beelphegor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
worship  of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.) 
seems  clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-wor- 
ship was  connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation 

of  the  word  ~ni?S,  hiatus,  i.  e.  "  aperire  hymenem 
virgineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal-peor 
was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early  fathers 
with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by  Selden, 
De  Diis  Syris,  i.  4,  302  ff.,  who,  however,  dissents 
from  this  view).  This  is,  moreover,  the  view  of 
Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  al- 
most all  critics.  The  reader  is  referred  for  more 
detailed  information  particularly  to  Creuzer's  Sym- 
bolic and  Movers's  Phonizier.  F.  W.  G. 

BA'AL  (737?),  geographical.  This  word  oc- 
curs as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his 
opinion  (Thes.  p.  225  a)  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the 
particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
"possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal  bear- 
ing in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  of 
Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainly with  the  force  of  "possession"  or  "owner- 
ship," —  as  a  "  lord  of  hair  "  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  £-c,  Baal  never  seems 
to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but 
frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  an- 
cient city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover 
the  rights  of  Hamor' s  descendants  long  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with  Ewald's 
commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 

the  0^372.  of  Shechem,  and  the  Dstt73N— the 

Hebrew  relations  of  Abimelech  —  is  carefully  main- 
tained. It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on 
the  western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  at- 
tacks and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  11, 12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  26),  and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  etc.).  Add  to 
this  the  consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the 
name  of  a  person  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name 
mentioned  with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal,  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In 
Hos.  ii.  16  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of 
the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connection  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
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then  Baal  and  the  Hebrew  Jsh  —  "  at  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  '  Ishi,'  and  shall 
call  Me  no  .more  '  Baali,'  "  both  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband." 

(b.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Bel- 
markos  (of  later  times) ;  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor ;  or  Kirjath-Baal  and  Baal-tamcir, 
which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
famous  sanctuaries  and  high  places  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  Canaanites  delighted.  Thus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  "Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Perazim  is  (very  probably)  "Mount  P."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Raniath  (L  e. 
"height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  odUetn  Cariathiarim. 

(cl.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  then-  predecessors  in  the  country;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from 
becoming  a  mere  alternative  for  a  term  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ba'al  [BaaA;  Vat.  BaAerr:  Baal],  a  town 
of  Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which 
from  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  Baalath-beer. 

2.  Ba'alah  (n7272  [fern,  possessor,  i.  e.  of 
a  town ~city  or  state,  Ges.]  :  BaaA;  [in  Josh.  xv. 
9,  Vat.  le&aa\  for  eh  BaaA;  11,  eVl  Ai£a,  Alex.] 
Ba\a:  Baala). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kirjath-Jearim,  or 
Kirjath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kurkt 
el  Enab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10 ;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  6  {eh  ir6\iv  Aat/i'8;  ad  collem  Caria- 
thiarim). In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  ("1H) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath-Baal. 
From  the  expression  "  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath- 
jearim"  (comp.  "Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem," 
xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the 
earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.   vi.   2,  the  name  occurs  slightly  altered  as 

"Baale  of  Judah"   (nTKT  ^37.2),  airb  r&V 
apx6vTO»>  'lovSa,  fie  riris  Juda). 

(b.)  [BaAa:  Aid.  Alex.  BaaAa.]  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix.  3 
is  called  Balah,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv. 
29)  Bilhaii. 

3.  Ba'alath  (nby? :  [T(Bee\dv,  BaAaa0, 
om.  in  1  K.;  Vat.  in  2  Chr.  BaAaa;  Alex.  Ba- 
a\ut>,  BaAafl,  BaAaas:  Balaath,  1  K.]  Baalath), 
a  town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44). 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1 
K.  ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  (BaAaafl).  See  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1. 

4.  Ba'alath-be'er  ("IS?  rhV"Z,  Baal  of 
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<Aeu'eH  =  Holy-well:  BaAe'/c;  [Vat.1  Bape/c ;  Alex. 
BaaA  Qeprippafi/xccO  ;  Aid.  BaAe'0  BripafifucB  ; 
Comp.  BaaAai?  BrippadjxcliQ  '■]  Bnalath-Beer),  a  town 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
math-Xegeb,  or  "  the  heights  of  the  South " 
(Josh.  xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Baal.     [See  1.] 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of  God ;  " 
and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'al-gad    ("73    7372  :    BaAa-yaS ;    [Aid. 

Alex.  BaA7a5;  Comp.  BaaA7a8;  in  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
TaA7aA,  Comp.  Ba«A7a8;  xii.  7,  Vat.  M.  BaAa- 
70880:]  Baalgad),  a  place  evidently  well  known  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such 
used  to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7)  or  perhaps  northwestern  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being 
to  the  extreme  northeast)  point  to  which  Joshua's 
victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under 
the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace 
of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.     The  words 

"the  plain  (i"T37p2)  of  Lebanon"  would  lead  to 

the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, which  is  still  known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
tl-Btda'ii ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  identified 
by  Iten  and  others  with  Baalbec  (Rob.  iii.  519). 
But  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baal- 
bec to  the  north*  and  the  precise  expression  of  the 
text  —  "under  Mount  Hermon"  (Jerome:  ad 
radices  montis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of 
Sehwarz  (p.  60),  supported  by  Robinson  with  his 
usual  care,  is,  that  the  modern  representative  of 
Baalgad  is  Banias,  a  place  which  long  maintained 
a  great  reputation  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.     [C  J.s- 

AREA    PHILIPPI.] 

6.  Ba'al-iia'mon  (pen  2,  Baal  of  multi- 
tude; BetXafubv'  ea  qua  htibet  populos),  a  place 
at  which  Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of 
great  extent  (Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of 
a  BelamOn  or  Balamon  ([Rom.  Be\afxwv;  Vat. 
Alex.]  Ba\a/j.aiy;  [Comp.  Aid.  Ba\afj.a>:  Betk- 
uUai]  A.  V.  Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  there- 
fore in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of 
Samaria.  If  so,  this  vineyard  may  have  been  in 
one  of  the  "fat  valleys"  of  the  "drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  who  are  overcome  with  wine,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Is.  xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zor  C~i1!?n    2,  Baal's  village: 

BeXarrdip;  [Vat.  BaiAairaip;]  Alex.  Be8\a<ra>p; 
[Comp.  BaaKao-wp  ■■]  Baalfiasor),  a  place   "  '  by  ' 

Ephraim"  ( S"C2?),  where  Absalom  appears  to 
have  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount     Ba'al-her'mon       (7372     "IH 

pa~]n,  ([to  upos  tov  'Atpfidv,  Alex.  T.  o.  t. 
BaAaep/iuo!/,  Comp.  Aid.  t.  o.  t.  BaaA  'Epixdv- 
mons  Baal-Ihnnon,]  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba- 
al-hermon ([BaaA  'Epixwv,  Vat.1  BaiAei/u.:  Baal, 
Hermon,]  1  Chr.  v.  23)).  This  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  place  from  Mount  Hermon ; 
but  the  only  apparent  ground  for  so  doing  is  the 
statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above  passages,  "  unto 
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Jiaal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and"  Mount  Hermon;" 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conjunction  ren- 
dered "  and  "  may  be  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  used 
as  an  expletive,  —  "  unto  Baal-hermon,  even  Senir, 
even  Mount  Hermon."  Perhaps  this  derives  some 
color  from  the  fact,  which  we  know,  that  this 
mountain  had  at  least  three  names  (Deut.  iii.  9). 
May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been  a  fourth,  in  use 
among  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of  Baal,  one  of 
whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the  foot  of  this 
very  mountain '? 

9.  Ba'al-me'on  0"117ft  2:  t)  BeeA/tewe;  [in 
1  Chr.,  BeeKpcuro-ibv,  Aid.  Alex.  BefX/xadf, 
Comp.  BeeA.jueoij';  in  Ez.,  most  MSS.  om. :]  Baul- 
meon,  [Beelmeon]),  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
"built"  by  the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  they  "  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the 
"Beth,"  which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  men- 
tion elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes  superseded 
the  "Baal"  of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the 
changes  referred  to.  [Beth-baal-meon:  Betii- 
MEON.]  It  is  also  named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on 
each  occasion  with  Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
it  was  Moabite,  and  under  that  prosperous  domin- 
ion had  evidently  become  a  place  of  distinction, 
being  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the 
"glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  Balmen)  it  was 
still  a  "  vicus  maximus  "  called  Balmano,  9  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon  CU&ous,  £sbus),  near  the 
"mountain  of  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  to  be 
the  native  place  of  Elisha. 

*  The  site  is  still  known.  "  Taking  a  sweep  on 
the  fine  turf  to  the  southeast"  (from  Heehban), 
says  Mr.  Tristram  (Lund  of  Israd,  p.  5-10 ),  "  we 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  MrC'in  (Baal-meon),  situated 
on  a  mamelon  exactly  like  Heshbon,  and  due  east 
of  Nebbak,  shapeless  and  featureless,  at  which  a 
cursory  glance  was  sufficient."  H. 

10.  Ba'al-per'azim  (2,,!J"nQ  2  :  Baal-phar- 
asim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listines, and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  images, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic  passage 

of  exulting  poetry  —  "  '  Jehovah  hath  burst  (VT?^) 

upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst  (V^) 
of  waters.'  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  '  Baal-perazim,'  "  i.  e  bursts  or  destructions 
(2  Sam.  v.  '20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Jet.  84-1).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'En-oVcn  SiaKoiruv, 
and  A(OK07T7j  <papa<riv'  [Vat.  -pi-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv. 
11";  BadA.  $apa<rlv,  Alex,  -aeiv',  Vat.  <£aaA  4>o(J- 
ifffifj.']  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
original  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side ;  the 
former  uncertain. 

11.  Ba'al-shal'isha  (nG7^B7  '2  :  Bai6a.pi- 
(T&;  [Vat.  M.  Baidapaaa,  H.  Baidaapttaa ;  Alex.-] 
Ba$<rapu  [Alex.l  BaOcrapura;  Comp.  BaaA  2aAj- 
tro:]  Baalsalisa),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K.  iv. 
42;  apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v.  38). 


a  The  "unto 
not  so  marked. 


in  the  A.  V.  is  interpolated,  though 
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It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  "  land  " 
of  the  same  name.     [Shalisha.] 

12.  Ba'al-ta'mar  ("TO/n  2,  sanctuary  of 
the  palm:  BaaA  ©a/xap-  Baalthamar),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of 

Benjamin.  The  palm-tree  ("1^^)  of  Deborah 
(iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
is  possibly  alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the 
days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  al- 
tered name  of  Br)6da^ap ;  but  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  found  by  modern  travellers.  G. 

13.  Ba'au-ze'phon  0'l2!2  7^2,  place  of 
Zepkon:  BeeAffeir<p£>v,  Bte\a,tTr<p<iiv\  [Alex.  Be- 
eAvecpcov  :]  Beelsephon),  a  place  in  Egypt  near 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv. 
2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the  position  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place  Baal- 
zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time  was  about 
30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present  head. 
[Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of].  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned 
with  it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  en- 
camped before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex. 
(xiv.  2,  9),  while  in  Num.  Pi-hahiroth  is  described 
as  being  before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place  they 
pitched  before  Migdol  (Num.  xxxiii.  7);  and  again, 
that  afterwards  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, here  in  Heb.  Hahiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and 
Baal-zephon  must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  the  latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with 
reference  to  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  per- 
haps a  well-known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is 
always  mentioned  to  indicate  the  position  of  Pi- 
hahiroth,  Which  we  take  to  be  a  natural  locality 
[Red  Sea,  Passage  of;  Pi-hahiroth].  The 
name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "  place  of  Ty- 
phon,"  or  "  sacred  to  Typhon,"  an  etymology 
approved  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.).  Zephon  would 
well  enough  correspond  in  sound  to  Typhon,  had 
we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter  name  to 
be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have  not, 
the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  however, 
Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  consider 
Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  form 

7^2.     We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon,  as 

a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  ""l^^f*  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighboring  '"^P,  "the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 
Ziphion  IV?!?  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Ze- 
phon V*I2?  in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).  The  identifica- 
tions of  Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  de- 
pend upon  the  supposed  meaning  "place  of  Ty- 
phon." Forster  (Epp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks 
it  was  Heroopoiis,  'Hpwwv  tt6\is,  which  some,  as 
Champollion  (VEgypU  tons  let  Pharaons,  ii.  87 
ff.)  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Anuria, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places 
were  connected  with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Hpci; 
Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot 
be  Heroopoiis,  for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp.. 
as  to  the  site  of  Avaris,  Brugsch,  Geographische 
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Jnschriften,  i.  86  ff. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis, 
Lepsius,  Chron.  d.  JEgypt.  i.  344  ff.,  and  p.  342, 
against  the  two  places  being  the  same.) 

R.  S.  P. 

BA'AL  P?2:  'IortjA;  Alex.  Baa\:  Baal). 
1.  A  Reubenite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Beerah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (BaaA;  [Vat.  M.  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  BaaAa/c- 
eifj.]).  The  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

W.  A.  W. 
BA'ALAH.     [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BAALATH.     [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.    [Baal,  No.  2,  a,] 

*  BAALI  O*???:  BaaAdfi.:  Baali),  as  em- 
ployed in  Hos.  ii.  16,  has  a  twofold  sense:  first, 
my  Baal,  the  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the 
Canaanites;  and,  second,  my  lord,  as  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband  (Ex.  xxi.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
The  passage  is :  "  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt 
call  me  no  more  Baali."  The  time  is  coming,  the 
prophet  would  say,  when  Israel  shall  utterly  re- 
nounce his  idolatry,  and  so  far  from  going  after 
heathen  gods,  shall  not  even  take  upon  his  lips  so 
much  as  a  word  that  would  revive  even  a  thought 
of  the  old  idolatry  which  had  been  so  base  a  vio- 
lation of  the  covenant  of  marriage  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  See  the  next  verse  (17th)  which 
confirms  this  view.  Consult  Manger  ( Comment,  in 
Libv.  Hos.  p.  132),  and  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets, 
Part  I.  p.  19).  The  A.  V.  (mar;/.)  translates  both 
terms  (my  husband:  my  lord ).  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  former  (meus  vir),  but  does  not  translate 
the  latter.  H. 

BAALIM.     [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (5^5?2:  Be\*«rffa\  [Vat.  FA.» 
BeAeica;  Alex.  -At-:]  Baalis),  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  (/3a<riA€i»s  vibs  'Anfj.u>v)  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  (S3V2  [son  of  affliction] :  Bavd, 
[Alex.]  Baava-  Bana),  the  name  of  several  men. 
1.  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon's  commissariat  offi- 
cer in  Jezreel  and  the  north  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

2.  [(Baava:  Baana.)  The  father  of  Zadok, 
one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  captivity]  (Neh.  iii.  4). 

3.  [Baavd  ■  Vulg.  corrupt.]  (1  Esdr.  v.  8.) 
[Baanah,  4.] 

BA'ANAH  (H3P?  [=  KJS5,  see.  above] : 

Baavd;  [Vat.  in  2  Sam.  iv.  5,  9,  Baaju;  6,  Bafj.fxa'-] 
Baana).  1.  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite,  who 
with  his  brother  Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
For  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  »v.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  [Alex.  Baaeaai,  Baava-.  Rom.  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.  Noo^a;  in  2  Sam-  om0  A  Netophathite, 
father  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana,  S3}?2  :  Baavd;  [Alex. 
Vaavas']  Banna),  son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officer  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 
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4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  hi» 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  Y). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BAANIAS  (Bowti'aj;  [Vat.  M.]  Alex.  Bav 
vaias;  [Wechel  Baavaias :]  Bannas).  BENAIAH, 
of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  25). 

BA'ARA  (*T)E2  [brutish]:  BaaSd;  [Vat. 
IjSaaSa;]  Alex.  Baapa:  Bara),  one  of  the  wives 
of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8). 

BAASE'IAH  [4  syl.]  (iTU???  [work  of 
Jehovah]:  Baaffia;  [Vat.  Maaffai:]  Basaia),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25] ). 

BA'ASHA  (NIP372  [in  some  eds.  KtS3?2]: 
Baaard;  Joseph.  Baffdvijs  '■  Baasa),  third  sove- 
reign of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
founder  of  its  second  dynasty.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  from  a  root  to  be  wicked,  but 
this  would  seem  impossible  unless  it  has  been  al- 
tered [Abu aii].  and  Culmet  suggests  that  it  may 

mean  in  the  work,  from  2  w*,  and  71273?  to  make, 

or  he  who  seeks  H272  and  lays  waste  HStt?. 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  ex- 
alted out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters 
of  religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that 
of  Jeroboam ;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king 
of  the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah. 
It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa] 
that  he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to 
fortify  Ramah  as  an  iiriT(lxi(rlJLa  against  it.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with 
Benhadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  bu- 
ried in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  his 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  (F.  H.  i. 
321)  are  b.  c.  953  and  b.  c.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Furst  derives  the  name  from  an  obsolete  root 
(existing  in  Arabic)  =  valor,  boldness.  H. 

BATBEL,  BAB'YLON,  &c.  P22:  Ba0- 
v\dv-  [Babel,  Babylon] )  is  properly  the  capital  city 
of  the  country  which  is  called  in    Genesis   Shinar 

(  l37Z)t£T)  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaldcea,  or 
the  land  of  the  Chaldseans :  (D^t???  )•    The  name 

is  connected  in  Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  772, 
''  confundere,"  «  because  the  Lord  did  there  con- 
found the  language  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xi.  9); 
but  the  native  etymology  is  Bab-il.  "  the  gate  of 
the  god  7/,"  or  perhaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  of 
God;  "  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  appellation  as  given  by  Nimrod,  though 
the  other  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues.    Probably  a  temple  was  the 
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first  buildiug  raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and 
in  the  gate  of  this  temple  justice  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  early  times  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after 
which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate,  and 
in  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass  from  the 
actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age  the  city 
was  originally  built  about  the  year  B.  c.  2230. 
The  architectural  remains  discovered  in  southern 
Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monu- 
mental records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at 
first  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
importance.  It  probably  owed  its  position  at  the 
head  of  Nimrod's  cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power 
and  preeminence  whereto  it  afterwards  attained 
rather  than  to  any  original  superiority  that  it  could 
boast  over  the  places  coupled  with  it.  Erech,  Ur, 
and  Ellas'ir,  appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil 
was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise  of  the 
Chalda?an  power  was  in  the  region  close  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  Berosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Oannes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization 
and  the  arts  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.). 
Thence  the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Baby- 
lon, perhaps  not  earlier  than  about  b.  c.  1700. 

1.  Topography  of  Babylon  —  Ancient  descrip- 
tions jof  the  city.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers 
are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses  of  the  glories  of  Baby- 
lon—  not,  indeed,  at  their  highest  point,  but  be- 
fore they  had  greatly  declined  —  and  left  accounts 
of  the  city  and  its  chief  buildings,  which  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  copy.  The  description  of 
Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  According 
to  this,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square,  inclosed  with- 
in a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or  about  56  miles. 
The  entire  area  included  would  thus  have  been 
about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  cross  streets 
leading  to  the  Euphrates  being  closed  at  the  river 
end  with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented 
access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  lined  along  its  whole  course  through 
the  city.  In  each  division  of  the  town,  Herodotus 
says,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of 
the  great  temple  of  Belus.  This  last  was  a  species 
of  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  square  towers  placed 
ore  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement 
tower  being  a  stade  —  or  above  200  yards  —  each 
way.  The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  A  winding  ascent,  which  passed 
round  all  the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which 
was  placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  but  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  habitation 
of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct 
two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  contained 
two  altars  for  burnt-offerings  and  a  sacred  ark  or 
chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of  Bel.  The 
two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by  a  bridge, 
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composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable 
platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier  to 
another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  de- 
scription left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  K) 
the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360  stades  — 
which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  lay,  he  says,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  five 
stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet  broad, 
of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the 
eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte,  the  outer- 
most 60  stades,  or  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  which 
was  circular,  46  stades,  or  4*  miles:  and  the  third 
20  stades.  or  2£  miles.  The  height  of  the  second 
or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its  towers  were  420 
feet.  The  elevation  of  the  innermost  circuit  was 
even  greater  than  this.  The  walls  of  both  the  second 
and  the  third  inclosure  were  made  of  colored  brick, 
and  represented  hunting  scenes  —  the  chase  of  the 
leopard  and  the  lion  —  with  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male, regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  inferior  both  in 
size  and  magnificence.  It  was  inclosed  within  a 
single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3  J  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  representations  of  hunting 
and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues  in  bronze,  said 
to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  Jupiter 
Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by 
the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river !  Ctesias's 
account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  may  gather  however,  that  he  repre- 
sented its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by 
three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high,  another  of 
Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He  seems 
further  to  have  described  elaborately  the  famous 
"  hanging  gardens  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  10)  but  the  description,  as  reported  by  Diodorus, 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears  that  they  were 
a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and  rose  in  terraces, 
the  topmost  terrace  being  planted  with '  trees  of  all 
kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great  size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  inclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  'Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  (E. 
iV.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xvi.  i,  §  5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  1  §  26)  308,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  independ- 
ent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the  num- 
bers. Setting  this  aside,  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates  is  little 
more  than  £  per  cent.a  With  this  near  agreement  on 
the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  in  the  remaining  case  we  should  find 
the  great  difference  of  one  third  more,  or  33  $  per 
cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  Herod- 
otus spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be  traced 

a  If  the  estimate  of  Ctesias  be  regarded  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be   .  .  .  100-1923 

"         Q.  Curtius 100-2 

"         Strabo 100694;  but 

»        Herodotus 1333 
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in  his  time,  while  the  later  writers,  who  never 
speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  barrier,  give  the  meas- 
urement of  Herodotus's  inner  wall,  which  may  have 
alone  remained  in  their  day.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  both  inclosures,  showing  them  to  have 
been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to  them.  This  con- 
clusion is  at  present  disputed,  and  it  is  the  more 
general  belief  of  those  who  have  examined  the  ruins 
with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that  none  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an  enormous  area  orig- 
inally existed.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for,  either  by  the  con- 
stant quarrying,  which  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced with  it  (Rich,  First  Mem.  p.  44),  or  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the  moat  from 
which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have  for  the 
space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 
square  miles ;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  con- 
fesses (ii.  9,  ad  Jin.)  that  but  a  small  part  of 
the  enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day, 
and  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §  27)  says  that  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  consisted,  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  times,  of  gardens,  parks, 
paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  differ- 
ence of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200 
royal  cubits,  or  337£  feet;  Ctesias  50  fathoms, 
or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal 
feet ;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  Here 
there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  meas- 
urements than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The 
two  original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  difter  ac- 
cidentally, the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  royal  scale  was  used.  The  later 
writers  do  not  possess  fresh  data ;  they  merely 
soften  down  what  seems  to  them  an  exaggera- 
tion —  Pliny  and  Solinus  changing  the  cubits 
of  Herodotas  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the  fathoms  ~ 
of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then  1 1 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  V? 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses;  and  surpris- 
ing as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  vast  inclosed  space  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  which  ^ 
have  well  been  termed  "artificial  mountains," || 
being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's !  (See  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon's 
time  150  feet  high  (Anab.  iii.  4,  §  10), 
and  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Mesopo- 
tamia was  100  feet  (ibid.  ii.  4,  §  12). 

The   estimates  for  the  thickness   of  the 
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According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7);  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed  (Jer. 
Ii.  58;  comp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay  or 
embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read  the 
name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also  agree 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  it  very 
similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound  (K)  which 
interrupts  the  long  flat  valley  —  evidently  the  an- 
cient course  of  the  river  —  closing  in  the  principal 
ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of  this  structure. 

2.  Present  state  of  the  Mains. —  Before  seeking 
to  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
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Present  State  of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 


wall  are  the  following :  —  Herodotus,  50  royal 

cubits,  or  nearly  85  feet;   Pliny  and  Solinus 

50  royal,  or  about  60  common  feet ;  and  Strabo,  |  ion  with  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  which  are  univer- 

32  feet.    Here  asrain  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely  !  sally  admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  to 


softened  down  Herodotus;  Strabo,  however,  has  a 
new  number.  This  may  belong  properly  to  the  in- 
ner wall,  which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of 
less  thickness  than  the  outer. 


give  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con- 
dition, which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
About  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  the  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  of 
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artificial  mounds  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
been  recognized  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southern  Mesopotamia. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building  —  the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  '  Mujellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  '  Babil '  (A) ;  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  '  Kasr '  or  palace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty  mound 
(C),  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Am- 
rdm-ibn-'1  Alb  "  (Loftus's  Chaldaia,  p.  17).  Besides 
these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  F)  bounding 
the  chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H), 
an  embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remark- 
able isolated  heap  (K.)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  val- 
ley, which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G) 
meeting  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  form- 
ing an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Babil)  are  inclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight 
and  scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  inclos- 
ure,  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it 
(D),  nearly  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Amrdm; 
but  otherwise,  unless  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
stream,  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely 
bare  of  ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
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Portions  of  Ancient  Babylon  distinguishable  in  the 
present  Ruins. 


single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birs-Nimrud,  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  pyramid- 
ical  mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description 
of  it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Babel,  Tow- 
er of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr,  14). 

3.  Identification  of  stVes. —  On  comparing  the 
existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ajicient 
writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
position  of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  Euphrates  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation 
of  this  difficulty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run 
off  to  the  right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  direction  (Layard's  Xin.  and  Bab.  p. 
403 ) ;  on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the 
area  of  Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the 
Birs-Nimrwl,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  re- 
mains will  really  lie  oh  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  (Rich,  Second  Memoir,  p.  32;  Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  ii.  383).  But  the  identification  of  the 
Birs  with  Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  lat- 
ter theory;  while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river 
to  have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe. Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  canal  (called  <S7*e- 
bil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the  Kasr 
mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babil  (A), 
which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by  Herod- 
otus with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have  had 
the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long  val- 
ley to  the  west  of  the  Kasr  and  Amrdm  mounds, 
would  also  have  separated  (as  Ctesias  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows:  —  1.  The  great 
mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of  Belus. 
It  is  an  oblong  mass,  composed  chiefly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  flattish  at  the  top,  in  length  about  200  and  in 
breadth  about  140  yards.  This  oblong  shape  is 
common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  ten i]  de-towers, 
of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have  had  nearly 
the  same  proportions.  It  was  originally  coated  with 
fine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent  mortar,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  Layard  (Xin.  and  Bib.  pp.  503-5); 
and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages,  most  of  which 
have  crumbled  down,  but  which  may  still  be  in 
part  concealed  under  the  rubbish.  The  statement 
of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
inscribed  bricks  which  have  been  found  in  it  bear 
the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the  tower  of 
the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but 
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the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the  res- 
idences of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred 
precinct.  2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasi-  will  mark 
the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  700  yards  each 
way,  and  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  formed  of  the 
old  palace-platform  (resembling  those  at  Nineveh, 
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Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are  still  standing 
certain  portions  of  the  ancient  residence  whereto 
the  name  of  uKasr"  or  "Palace"  especially  at- 
taches. The  walls  are  composed  of  burnt  bricks 
of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  of  excellent  quality,  bound 
together  by  a  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.      They 


View  of  Babil,  from  the  West. 


"  contain  traces  of  architectural  ornament  —  piers, 
buttresses,  pilasters,  &c."  (Layard,  p.  506);  and  in 
the  rubbish  at  their  base  have  been  found  slabs 
inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  a 
few  sculptured  fragments  and  many  pieces  of  enam- 
elled brick  of  brilliant  hues.     On  these  last  por- 


tions of  figures  are  traceable,  recalling  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. )  that  the  brick 
walls  of  the  palace  were  colored  and  represented 
hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be 
made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mound.    3.  The  mound  of  Amrdm  is  thought 


View  of  the  K:isr. 
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by  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens  " 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
posed of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  that 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  feet, 
each  way.  The  Amrcim  mound  is  described  by 
Rich  as  an  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and  850 
feet.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it  has 
been  identified.     Most  probably  it  represents  the 
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ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  ad- 
joining his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It  is 
the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  ( !).    The  old  course  of  the  Euphrates 
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Ohart  of  the  country  round  Babylon,  with  limits  of  the  ancient  City,  according  to  Oppert. 


seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  so  as 
to  have  both  the  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right 
bank.  These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style. 
The  bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name 
of  Neriglissar;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by 
him.  Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K 
may  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The 
two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east 
(FF  in  the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
In  the  remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich, 


but  which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either 
be  the  lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  defenses  of  his 
palace;  or  they  may  represent  the  embankments 
of  an  enormous  reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  that  monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards 
the  east.  6.  The  embankment  (E)  is  composed  of 
bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  Labynetua  or  Na- 
bunit,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Fr.  14). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were,  pro- 
duced.     The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
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entirely  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by 
the  palm-groves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the 
canals  and  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  the  ordi- 
nary materials  for  building,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  soil  of  the  country  —  in  many  parts  an  excel- 
lent clay  —  and  with  bricks  made  from  this,  either 
sun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised, 
which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked 
comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which 
even  in  their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
traveller.  A  modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the 
unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength  " 
which  the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  dis- 
posal (Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401);  but 
this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
we  must  give  the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  rarely  surpassed,  which 
led  them  to  employ  the  labor  whereof  they  had  the 
command  in  works  of  so  imposing  a  character. 
With  only  "brick  for  stone,"  and  at  first  only 

"  slime  O^n)  for  mortar "  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they 
constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon.  —  The  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  (Be- 
ros.  Fr.  11);  and  Scripture  represents  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  ( Warka)  and  Ur  {Mugheir)  being  the  cap- 
itals, and  Babylon  (if  built)  being  a  place  of  no 
consequence.      The    country   was    called    Shinar 

("I^Slt1),  and  the  people  the  Akkadim  (comp. 
Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir  and 
Warka,  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  We  find  the  use 
of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already 
begun ;  we  find  writing  practiced,  for  the  bricks  are 
stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings; 
we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support  buildings, 
and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the  system  of 
erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On  the  other 
hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks  are  laid 
either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen.  xi.  3); 
they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes ;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and  some  large 
buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them ;  in  these 
reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently  used  to 
protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There  is  no 
trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  so- 
lidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
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trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon,  is  its 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berosus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldaean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  from  b.  c.  2234  to  b.  c.  1976.  At  the 
last  mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change, 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49 
kings,  who  reigned  458  years  (from  b.  o.  1976  to 
b.  c.  1518).  It  is  thought  that  this  transition  may 
mark  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  from  the  East,  and 
the  establishment  of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  repre- 
sentative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  (Larsa),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the. founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  years.  From  this  point  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centu- 
ries. Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
" goodly  Babylonish  garment"  which  Achan  cov- 
eted (Josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years ;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years ;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  au- 
thority concerning  the  period  in  question.  The 
monumental  records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series 
of  names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
daean dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the  ab- 
stract which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus :  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  mon- 
uments show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had  col- 
onized during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great  Chal- 
daean dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters  and 
the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection  for 
many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
b.  c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suffered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbor,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  Though  much  sunk 
from  her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  the 
second  power  in  Asia;  and  retained  a  vitality  which 
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at  a  later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more  I 
the  head  of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly  j 
known  to  us  from  the  year  b.  c.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which 
for  comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate.  The  "Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  as  it  is 
called,  gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian 
monarchs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  b.  c.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  b.  c.  331,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which  from  its  close  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
high  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers, 
has  receutly  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by 
the  inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As 
the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  b.  c.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 
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Years. 

N.  E. 

B.  c. 

Nabonassar     .... 

14 

1 

747 

2 

15 

733 

Chinzinus  and  Porus     . 

5 

17 

731 

5 

22 

726 

Mardocempalus   .     .     . 

12 

27 

721 

5 

39 

709 

First  interregnum    .     . 

2 

44 

704 

3 

46 

702 

Aparanadius    .... 

6 

49 

699 

1 

55 

693 

Mesesimordacus  .     .     . 

4 

56 

692 

Second  interregnum 

8 

60 

688 

Asaridanus      .... 

13 

68 

680 

Saosduchinus  .... 

20 

81 

667 

Cinneladanus  .... 

22 

101 

647 

Nabopolassar  .... 

21 

123 

625 

Nebuchadnezzar  .     .     . 

43 

144 

604 

Illoarudamus  .... 

2 

187 

561 

Nerigassolassarus      .     . 

4 

189 

559 

Nabonadius     .... 

17 

193 

555 

9 

210 

538 

Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  facty 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connection  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The  im- 
mediate successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  Canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chin- 
zirus)  and  Porus,  or  Elulaeus,  who  certainly  cannot 
be  the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  is..  14,  §  2). 
Mardocempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
whom  great  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  [Me- 


rodach-Baladan] of  Scripture,  and  was  a  per- 
sonage of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
the  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously  with 
the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  second  time  for 
six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of  Sen- 
nacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found  to  have 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ksar-haddon  and 
his  successor.  His  dealings  with  llezekiah  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  independent  position  of  Baby- 
lon at  this  period,  while  the  interest  which  he  felt 
in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
harmonizes  with  the  character  of  a  native  Chalda'an 
king  which  appears  to  belong  to  him.  The  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions  show  that  after  reigning  12  years 
Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon,  who  appeal's  to 
have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son?)  upon  the  throne 
as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he  maintained  for  five 
years.  A  time  of  trouble  then  ensued,  estimated 
in  the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  various 
pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among  them  a  cer- 
tain Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  for  about  a 
month,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  the  throne 
for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb. ).  Sennacherib, 
bent  on  reestablishing  the  influence  of  Assyria  over 
Babylon,  proceeded  against  Merodach-Baladan  (as 
he  informs  us)  in  his  first  year,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  placed  an  Assyrian  named  Bdib,  or 
Belibus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  party 
of  Merodach-Baladan  still  giving  trouble,  Sen- 
nacherib descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more 
overran  it,  removed  Bdib,  and  placed  his  eldest 
son  —  who  appears  in  the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  — 
upon  the  throne.  Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Uegibelus,  who 
reigned  for  one  year;  after  which  Mesesimordacus 
held  the  throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esar-haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  over 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  "  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  Babylon"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Esar- 
haddon.]  Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys 
under  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. )  as  retaining  their 
authority  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus, and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informa- 
tion from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
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a  marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (b.  c.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  hare 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the  year  b.  c.  608,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  southwest,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  2lJ, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi. 
2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  had 
reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his  father's  death 
recalled  him ;  and  hastily  returning  to  Babylon,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  any 
struggle,  acknowledged  king  (b.  c.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Babylonian  kings  —  will  be  given  in  a 
later  article.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  It  is  enough 
to  note  in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  rebel- 
lions into  captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besieged 
and  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually 
conquer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adorner  and 
beautitier  of  his  native  land  —  as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples  —  that 
this  monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  which 
has  handed  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the 
East,  on  a  par  with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and 
Alexander,  and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  Probably  no  single  man 
ever  left  behind  him  as  his  memorial  upon  the 
earth  one  half  the  amount  of  building  which  was 
erected  by  this  king.  The  ancient  ruins  and  the 
modern  towns  of  Babylonia  are  alike  built  almost 
exclusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon  itself,  the  capital, 
was  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  was 
here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls  and  restoring 
the  temples,  he  constructed  that  magnificent  palace, 
which,  with  its  triple  inclosure,  its  hanging  gaidens, 
its  plated  pillars,  and  its  rich  ornamentation  of 
enamelled  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,  §  5.) 
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Nebuchadnezzar  died  b.  c.  561,  having  reigned 
for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach, 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Illoarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  "in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Evil- 
Merodach.]  Neriglissar  —  the  Nerigassolassar 
of  the  Canon  —  is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Pab-Mag  "  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius),  or 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of  Baby- 
lon." Some  writers  have  considered  him  identical 
with  "  Darius  the  Mede "  (Larcher,  Conringius, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [Darius  the 
Mede],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Baby- 
lonian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects, murdered  him  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which 
seems  to  have  been  placed  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in 
life  at  his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four 
years,  though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
cease, was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without 
difficulty :  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months, 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his 
friends  and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect 
in  him  symptoms  of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him, 
and  tortured  him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Laby- 
netus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded;  he  is 
called  by  Berosus  "  a  certain  Nabonidus,  a  Baby- 
lonian" (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  this  is  likewise  evident  from  his 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for  his  father 
the  rank  of  "  Kab-Mag."  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i.  188)  the  son 
of  a  greai  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (apparently)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar  V ).  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian 
Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  person- 
age. His  authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  her 
existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the 
Babylonian  monuments.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  that  case 
she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  Na- 
bonidus, who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to  that 
monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.  c. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Crasus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged  would  have 
sent  a  contingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this;  but  Nabonidus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensivo 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
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stores  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  b.  c. 
539  the  attack  came.  Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar ;  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel  —  hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing—  may  be  reconciled.  [Belshazzar.]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Nimrud),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but  over-confident  in 
its  strength  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  19.1 ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31)  —  by  an  army  of 
Mede*  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Is;ii;ih  (xxi.  1-'.)),  and  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown di.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmania 
(Beros.  ut  supra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropsedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
Darius  i  v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [I Units  the  Mede.]  It  need  only  be 
remarked  here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  profane  authorities;  since  there 
is  suthYient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Mede,*'  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walls  " 
were  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
Fr.  14),  and  the  "high  gates"  probably  " burnt 
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with  fire  "  (Jer.  li.  58).  The  defenses,  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  life-time  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suffered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Behist.  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pers.  §  22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  effort 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defenses  were  weakened,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to  de- 
cay. The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
from  neglect.  Alexander  found  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  5).  His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  general  em- 
bellishment of  the  city  were  frustrated  by  his  un- 
timely death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Antioch  under  the  Seleucida;  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood, 
not  only  drew  away  its  population  but  was  actually 
constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its  buildings 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon  has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.  The  "great  city,"  "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically "become  heaps"  (Jer.  li.  37)  —  she  is 
truly  "  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disap- 
peared—  they  have  "fallen"  (Jer.  li.  44),  been 
"thrown  down"  (1.  15),  been  "broken  utterly" 
(li.  58).  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  38); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  in  Babylonia 
fertility  altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid 
aside;  "  her  cities  "  are  everywhere  "  a  desolation  " 
(li.  43),  her  "land  a  wilderness;  "  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there,"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there "  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  484, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21-22,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives 
regard  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will 
the  "  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  Babylon;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol. 
ii. ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxii. ; 
Presnel's  Two  Letters  to  .1/.  Mohl  in  the  Journal 
Asiii/i'jue,  June  and  July,  1853;  and  I.oftus's 
Cliahkea,  ch.  ii.  On  the  identification  of  the  ruins 
with  ancient  sites,  compare  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ;  Oppert's  Maps  and  Plans;  and 
Rennell's  Essay  in  Rich's  Babylon  and  Persepolis. 
On  the  history,  compare  M.  Niebuhr's  Geschichte 
Assures  and  Babel's ;  Brandis's  Rerum  Assyria- 
rum    Tempora   Emendata ;    Bosanquet's    Sacred 
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and  Profane  Chronology ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herod- 
otus, vol.  i.  Essays  vi.  and  viii.  G.  E. 

*  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  we  subjoin 
from  Prof.  Rawlinson's  new  volume  (Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient.  Eastern  World,  iii.  516-18)  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
which  so  remarkably  fulfilled  the  Hebrew  pre- 
dictions :  —  "  When  all  was  prepared,  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festi- 
val, during  which  the  whole  population  were  wont 
to  engage  in  drinking  and  revelling,  and  then 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All  fell  out 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  even 
held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor  than  usual; 
for  Belshazzar,  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  delights  of  the 
season,  and  himself  entertained  a  thousand  lords 
in  his  palace.  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion was  occupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Drunk- 
en riot  and  mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the 
town:  the  siege  was  forgotten;  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave  themselves  up 
for  the  night  to  orgies  in  which  religious  frenzy 
and  drunken  excitement  formed  a  strange  and  re- 
volting medley. 

"  Meanwhile,  outside  the  city,  in  silence  and 
darkness,  the  Persians  watched  at  the  two  points 
where  the  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  walls. 
Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
water  in  the  river-bed;  still  more  anxiously  they 
watched  to  see  if  those  within  the  walls  would  ob- 
serve the  suspicious  circumstances  and  sound  an 
alarm  through  the  town.  Should  such  an  alarm 
be  given,  all  their  labors  would  be  lost.  .  .  . 
But  as  they  watched  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached 
them  —  only  a  confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot, 
which  showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were 
quite  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

"  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and  on  the 
landing-places  opposite  the  river  gates  scattered 
clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  columns,  —  the 
undefended  gateways  were  seized,  —  a  war-shout 
was  raised,  —  the  alarm  was  taken  and  spread,  — 
and  swift  runners  started  off  to  '  show  the  King 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end.' 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  a  terri- 
ble massacre  ensued.  The  drunken  revellers  could 
make  no  resistance.  The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at 
the  awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing  even  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  assailants,  who  carried  all 
before  them  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace, 
a  band  of  Persians  made  thai  way  to  the  presence 
of  the  monarch  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of 
his  impious  revelry.  Other  bands  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  town.  When  morning 
came,  Cyrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
the  city."  H. 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel"  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-9),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations. 
As,  however,  the  classical  writers  universally  in 
their  descriptions  of  Babylon   gave   a   prominent 
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place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  which  thej 
called  the  temple  (Herod.,  Diod.  Sic,  Man;  Plin., 
&c),  or  the  tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  tower  was  in  course  of 
time  finished,  and  became  the  principal  temple  of 
the  Chaldaean  metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  have 
been  the  case;  but  while  there  is  some  evidence 
against  there  is  none  in  favor  of  it.  A  Jewish 
tradition,  recorded  by  Bochart  (Phateff,  i.  9),  de- 
clared that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation;  while  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  (Fr.  10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5  and  6), 
said  that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities  therefore  as  we  possess,  represent 
the  building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection. 
When  the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylonia,  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ples, they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not 
merely  buildings  similar  in  type  and  mode  of  con- 
struction to  the  "tower"  (v^^l)  of  their  Script- 
ures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thought  to 
recognize  the  very  tower  itself.  The  predominant 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa,  the  modern  Birs-Ximrud,  although 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification. 
Similarly  when  Christian  travellers  first  began  to 
visit  the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  at- 
tached the  name  of  "  the  tower  of  Babel  "  to  what- 
ever mass,  among  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th 
century  found  the  "  tower  of  Babel "  at  Felugiah, 
Pietro  della  Yalle  in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the 
ruin  Babil  near  HiUah,  while  early  in  the  present 
century  Rich  and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish 
notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Birs. 
There  are  in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  iden- 
tifying the  tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for 
supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
check  which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  properly  attempted  by  the  modern  critic 
is  to  show  (1.)  what  was  the  probable  type  and 
character  of  the  building:  and  (2.)  what  were  the 
materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-Nimmd,  though  it  can- 
not be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at 
Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  9),  jet,  as  the  most  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower, 
may  well  be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other 
ruin,  the  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  building  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations 
recently  made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  "  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  —  an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high:  which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  southwestern  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly  —  the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the 
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sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing  three 
feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  150 
feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the  gentler  slope 
facing  the  X.  E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the 
S.  W.  On  the  N.  E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance, 
and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate  building, 
the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those  from 
the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this 
direction "  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
582-3).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called  the 
"  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colors  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
and  Mugheir  (Loftus's  Chaldasa,  pp.  129  and  108) 
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which  belonged  to  very  primitive  times  (b.  c. 
2230);  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four 
angles  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise 
common  to  those  ancient  structures;  while  the 
square  form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  so  large  a  number  of 
stages  was  common.  The  Mugheir  and  Warka 
temples  have  no  more  than  two,  and  probably 
never  had  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages. 
The  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  (Bahil) 
shows  only  one  stage;  though,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Horod., 
Strabo).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  153i  feet,  that 
of  Babil  140  (?),  that  of  the  Warka  temple  100, 
that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet.  Strabo's 
statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  stade  (606 
feet)  in  height  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  gross  exag- 
geration. Probably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever 
equalled  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  original  height  of 
which  was  480  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Mugheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 


Temple  of  Birs-Ximrud  of  Borsippa. 


the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Mug- 
heir remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been  ren- 
ovated. The  Warka  temple  is  composed  entirely 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes ;  the  cement  used  is  mud ;  and  reeds  are 
largely  employed  in  the  construction.  It  is  a  build- 
*ng  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and  exhibits  a  ruder 


style  of  art  than  that  which  we  perceive  from  Script- 
ure to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower. 
Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  though  perhaps  it  is 

somewhat  doubtful  what  the  chemar  ("IQn)  used 

for  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel  in  Joum. 
Asiastique  for  June,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which  abounds 
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in  Babylonia)  is  the  substance  intended.  Now  the 
lower  basement  of  the  Mugheir  temple  exhibits 
this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive  form. 
The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen;  and  they 
face  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall 
outside  it,  ten  teet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  used 
in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  b.  c.  2300  — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.  Probably  the  erection 
of  the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a  very 
long  interval,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we 
mark  its  date,  as  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do,  by 
the  time  of  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber.  and  father  of  Reu 
(see  Gen.  x.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  b.  c. 
2600. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 


of  "scaling  heaven"  was 
present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian 
temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  Genesis 
(xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
Ac),  and  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Military 
defense  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  such  ed- 
ifices in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may 
have  been  combined  fur- 
ther secondary  motives, 
which  remained  when  such 
defense  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Diodorus  states 
that  the  great  tower  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  used 
by  the  Chaldseans  as  an 
observatory  (ii.  0),  and  the 
careful  emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points  would  be 
a  natural  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
confirmation,  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  (Jonrn.  Asi- 
atique,  June,  1853,  pp. 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low; and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this  in- 
genious view.         G.  R. 

BA'BI   (Bo/8/;    [Vat. 
Bairip  ;]     Alex.     Btj/8cu  : 
<  Beer),   1   Esdr.   viii.    37. 

[Bebai.] 
BAB'YLON.     [Babel] 
BAB'YLON  (BaPvKdv.  Babylon).     The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  effect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome. 
(Ecumenius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Rome 
was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  be 
rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  mystical  appellation. 
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2.  Cappellus  and  others  take  Babylon,  with  as 
little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

8.  Bar-Hebrajus  understands  by  it  the  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are  wor- 
thy of  .more  consideration. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort 
of  that  name  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  Baboul  in  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
had  settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  15,  §  1)  says  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses 
subdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of 
probability  is  created  by  the  tradition  that  his  com- 
panion Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §  1 ;  Philo,  De  Virt. 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
silence  of  historians  as  to  St.  Peter's  having  vis- 
ited the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Lightfoof.'s  remarks 
are  very  suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Mary's,  Cambridge  (  Works,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio  ed.), 
he  maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  world,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  "  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
ii.  15)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the 
Chaldee  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
xxii.  5.  This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much 
weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  char- 
acterized the  dialect  of  Judaea.  Bentley  gave  his 
Buffrage  in  favor  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting 
Joseph,  c.  Jp.  i.  7  {Grit.  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  writer  above  has  mentioned  English 
names  only.  Of  German  writers  who  hold  that  the 
Babylon  of  Assyria  is  meant  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  are 
Steiger  (on  Pet.  Einl.  p.  23);  De  Wette  (Exey. 
Handb.  in  loc);  Winer  {Realm,  i.  124);  Credner 
{Einl.  in  dm  N.  T.,  p.  643);  Bleek  {Einl.  in  das 
N.  T.,  p.  567);  Neander  {PJlanzung,  ii.  590); 
Fronmiiller  (on  1  Peter  in  Lange's  Bibelwerlc,  p. 
64),  and  others.  Neander  thinks  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  (<rw€KAe/cH))  is  meant  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  and 
not  the  church  in  Babylon.  H. 
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habitants  of  Babylon,  a  race  of  Shemitic  origin, 
who  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  At  a  later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chaldae- 
ans  acquired  the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent. 
b.  c,  the  names  Chaldaean  and  Babylonian  became 
almost  synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is. 
xlviii.  14,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLO'NISH     GARMENT,     literally 

("JSiJtP  HIH^ :  tyiKh  iroinix-n-  pallium  cocci- 
neum)  "robe  of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  am- 
ple robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an 
animal  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  10) 
describes  it  as  "a  royal  mantle  {^\a/j.vSa  flaai- 
Aeiof),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tertullian  {De 
Habitu  muliebn,  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syr- 
ians were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians 
for  patchwork,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  colors. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  rep- 
utation (Pliny  viii.  74 :  Cvhres  diversos  pictures 
intexere  Babylon  maxime  celebrnvit,  et  nomen  im- 
posuit).     Compare  also  Martial  {Ep.  viii.  28): 

Non  ego  praetulerim  Babylonica  picta  superbe 
Texta,  Semiramia  quae  variantur  acu ; 

and  the  Babylonia  peristromata  of  Plautus  {Stich. 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5;  Plut. 
M.  Cato,  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  in 
these  rich  stuffs  between  Babylon  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ez.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  as 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of  Sheba, 
which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21).  [Jericho.] 
Rashi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  a 
palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  robe  of  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Jon.  iii.  6)  is 

called  i""H;TS,  addereth.  In  the  Bereshith  Rabba 
(§  85,  fol.'  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill)  it  is  said  that  the 
robe  was  of  Babylonian  purple.  Another  story  in 
the  same  passage  is  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him  dates,  and  the 
king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among  which  was  a 
garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (on  Josh.  vii.  21) 
quotes  the  opinions  of  R.  Chanina  bar  R.  Isaac 
that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Babylonian 
purple,  of  Rab  that  it  was  a  robe  of  fine  wool,  and 
of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum, 
which  we  learn  from  Pliny  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in 
dyeing  wool.  W.  A.  W. 

THE    VALLEY    OF    (p»5 


BAB'YLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv. 
8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers (comp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and 
hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  understood 
to  symbolize,  Babylon  represents  the  antagonistic 
principle.     [Revelation.]  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLONIANS  ■  (N.^22,  bay^JS  : 
BafivAwvioi'-  Babylonii,  Jilii  Babylonis).     The 
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S32H  :  /coj\ebs  tov  K\av6fxuvos  [Alex,  -/tows]  : 
Vallis  lacrymarum),  a  valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees  in  vis- 
ion the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march  towards 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6). 
The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  name  of  the  trees 
(D'WSl;  Mulberry)  from  which    the  valley 

probably  derived  its  name,  and  the  "  tears  "  022) 
shed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their  approach 
to  Zion.  These  tears  were  so  abundant  as  to  turn 
the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees  delighted 
(Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  s.  v.)  into  a  springy 

.  or  marshy  place  (^3?*?).     Tbat  tlle  vaUev  wa9  a 
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real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  name  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  205). 

A  valley  of  the  same  name  (  LX^vJ!     ^<3N  )  still 

exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  p.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.  e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Baeaim 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  G. 

*  This  valley,  according  to  the  general  view  of 
interpreters  (Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Hupfeld)is  not 
an  actual,  but  an  idealized  place.  Human  life  is  a 
pilgrimage  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  and  those  who  serve  God 
and  have  faith  in  Him,  bear  cheerfully  its  hardships. 
His  people  find  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  joy  un- 
der circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  trying  (2 
Cor.  vi.  4-10 ;  Philip,  iv.  6,7).  The  later  lexicogra- 
phers (Dietrich,  Fiirst)  discard  the  old  etymology, 

and  derive  S32  from  the  verb  ^32»  to  flow  out, 
trickle.  Hupfeld  finds  no  allusion  to  the  mulberry 
tree  (which  complicates  needlessly  the  idea),  but 
only  a  mark  of  the  concinnity  of  the  figure:  the 
bitter  tears  become  to  us  as  it  were  fountains  of 
sweet  water  (Die  Psalmen,  ii.  429).  Dr.  Robinson 
has  a  note  against  the  idea  of  a  proper  name  in  this 
passage  (Phys.  Geogr.  p.  124).  The  "  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  "  (Ps.  xxiii.  4)  is  no  doubt  a 
similar  expression.  H. 

BACCHIDES  (BewexfoTjs),  a  friend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  (eV  t<$  ir4pav  too  irora- 
/j.ov,  1  Mace.  vii.  8;  Joseph.  I.  c),  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Mac- 
caba;us.  He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the 
extreme  party  of  the  Assidseans  [Assideans]  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alci- 
mus and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor  he  led  a 
second  expedition  into  Judaea.  Judas  Maccabaeus 
fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (b.  c.  161); 
and  Bacchides  reestablished  the  supremacy  of  the 
Syrian  faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  ol  affefiels  &vSpes 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  1).  He  next  attempted  to  sur 
prise  Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas ;  but 
Jonathan  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides 
then  placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (b.  c.  160).  After  two  years 
he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert ; 
but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to 
Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (b.  c.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  faith- 
fully observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
10,  11;  xiii.  1).  B.  F.  W. 
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BACCHU'RUS  (PaKxovpos-  Zaccarus),  one 
of  the  "  holy  singers  "  (twv  Upo^/aKTuv)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix.  24).  No  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.     [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOR  (BaK-qvwp:  Bacenor),  apparent- 
ly a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus (2  Mace.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  rod  $a.K7]vo- 
pos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
companies  or  squadrons. 

BACHRITES,  THE  ("Hpan:  LXX. 
omits  [in  most  MSS. ;  Comp.  t,  BexepO :  fum- 
Becheritarum),  the  family  of  Bechek,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [Bekiah.] 

BADGER-SKINS  0S87£J?  tilS,  troth 
te'chdsh'tm;  tTn,FI>  tctchash  (Ez.  xvi.  10):  Sep/j.a- 
ra  vaiclvdiva;  Aid.  ed.  Idudiva;  Comp.  vdi/Btva, 
al.  TreTrvpui/xeva  in  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Alex.  Sep/xara 
ayia  in  Ex.  xxxv.  7;  ucLkivOos;  Aq.  and  Sym. 
IdvQiva  in  Ez.  xvi.  10:  peUes  ianthiruB,  ianihinus). 
The  Hebrew  tachash,  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
badger,  occurs  in  connection  with  'dr,dr<5rt  ("  skin," 
"skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  14,  xxxv.  7,  23, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  6,  8, 11,  12,  14,  25.  In  Ez. 
xvi.  10  tachash  occurs  without  oroth,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  the  substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes 
were  made;  in  the  former  passages  the  tachash 
skins  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark, 
&c.,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tachash. 
The  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  color,  either  black  or 
sky-blue ;  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
this  interpretation  are  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  387), 
Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  ad  V.  T.,  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Ez. 
xvi.  10),  Bynaeus  (de  Calceis  Hebreeorvm.  lib.  i. 
eh.  3),  Scheuchzer  (Phys.  Sacr.  in  Ex.  xxv.  5), 
Parkhurst  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v. ),  who  observes  that  "  an 
outermost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  azure  or 
sky-blue  was  very  proper  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system."  Some  versions, 
as  the  German  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  led  ap- 
parently by  the  Chaldee,ft  and  perhaps  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  sound  between  the  words  tachash, 
taxus,  dachs,  have  supposed  that  the  badger  (meles 
titjriifi)  is  denoted;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  for 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands.  Oth- 
ers, as  Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in  Musceo  Brent. 
ii.  312),  have  thought  that  some  kind  of  wolf, 
known  by  the  Greek  name  $d>s  and  the  Arabic 
Shaghid,  is  intended.0  Hasaeus  (in  Dissert.  Phil- 
ohg.  Sylloge,  diss.  ix.  §  17)  and  Biisching,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Physica 
Sacra,  are  of  opinion  that  tachash  denotes  a  ceta- 
cean animal,  the  Trichechw  manatus  of  Linnaeus, 
which,  however,  is  only  found  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Others  with  Sebald  Rau  ( Comment, 
de  iis  qua  ex  Arab,  in  mum  Tabernac.  fueriint 
repetita,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1753,  ch.  ii.)  are  in  favor 
of  tachash  representing  some  kind  of  seal  (Phoca 
vitulina,  Linn.).  Dr.  Geddes  (Grit.  Rem.  Ex.  xxv. 
5)  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Gesenius  understands 


a  In  1  Mace.  ix.  57,  his  return  seems  to  be  referred 
to  the  death  of  Alcimus. 

t>  W13DD,  <!  taxus,   sic   dictus    quia    gaudet   et 


superbit  in  coloribus   multis"   (Buxtorf,   Lex.   Rab. 
s.  v.). 

c  '■'  The  Butt  of  the  Greeks  is  certainly  the  jackal "' 
(Canis  Aureus). 
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some  "kind  of  seal  or  badger,  or  other  similar  (!  ) 
creature."  Of  modern  writers  l>r.  Kitto  (f'ict. 
Bible  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)  thinks  that  tachash  denotes 
some  clean  animal,  as  in  all  probability  the  skin  of 
an  unclean  animal  would  not  have  been  used  for 
the  sacred  coverings.  Col.  H.  Smith  (Cyc.  Bib. 
Lit.  [1st  ed.]  art.  Badger),  with  much  plausibility, 
conjectures  that  tachash  refers  to  some  ruminant 
of  the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  as  these 
animals  are  known  to  the  natives  under  the  names 
of pacasse,  thaCasse  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
tachash).  and  have  a  deep  gray,  or  slaty  (hysi/iiuis) 
colored  skin.  Dr.  Robinson  on  this  subject  (Bib. 
Res.  i.  171)  writes:  "The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinai  procured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  Bedawin  of  the  peninsula,  made 
of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  around  the  convent  called  it 
Tun,  but  could  give  no  farther  account  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a  species 
of  Halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg"  (Symb.  Phys. 
Mammal,  ii.)  Halicora  Hcmprichii.  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle  which  was 
constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fit- 
ting material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-born  dames  in  Palestine, 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel"  (xvi.  10). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  interpreted  the  word  tachash  to  mean*  a 
color,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, no  ground  either  in  the  etymology  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance  in- 
dicated by  tachash,  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  23, 
that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use  amongst 


The  Eye. 
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Hdicore  Tabtrnaculi,   with  enlarged  drawing  of   the 
head. 

the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs  (for 
the  word  6roth,  "skins,"  is  always,  with  oneexcep- 


"  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast 
call  this  animal  Naka  and  Lot t tun.  Arabian  natural- 
ists applied  the  term  ensan  alma,  «  man  of  the  sea," 
to  this  creature. 

ft  Rosenmiiller(ScAo/.  in  V.  T.  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)  qucs- 

Uons  the  use  of  the  Arabic  words   ,  ...  ^  L\   (duchas) 
15 


tion,  repeated  with  tachash),  seems  to  imply  that 
the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted 
by  it.  The  Arabic  dachas  or  tiichas  denotes  a 
dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a 
cetacean,6  The  skin  of  the  Halicore,  from  its 
hardness,  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for 
shoes;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum  apply  the  skin  of  these 
animals  for  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  H.  Smith,  /.  c). 
The  Halicore  Tabernaculi  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Eiippell  (Mas.  Settck.  i.  113, 
t.  6),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
tachash  may  denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  ani- 
mal would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions.  Pliny  (//.  .V.  ii.  55)  says  seal-skins 
were  used  as  coverings  for  tents;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  W.  H. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  1.  (D^'Hn  :  dv\a- 
kos'  saccus.)  Charitim,  the  "bags"  in  which 
Xaaman  bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Ge- 
ha,zi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The 
word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "crisp- 
ing-pins"),  and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 

2.  (D^S :  (idpannros,  fiapaimiov  ■  sacculus, 
sacceUw.)  Cis,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut. 
xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic.  vi.  11),  also  used  as  a 
purse  (Prov.  i.  14;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 

3.  v/T  '•  KaSiov :  pera. )  Cell,  translated  "  bag  " 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  "  vessel "  or 
"instrument."  In  Gen.  xlii.  25,  it  is  the  "sack" 
in  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  the  corn  which  they 
brought  from  Egypt:  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5, 
it  denotes  a  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi.  15, 
16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is  the  same  jvord), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk,  or  were  lost,  and  contained  materi- 
als for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16). 

4.  (~m*£:  tvoea/ios,  ota/x6s-  sacculus.)  Tse- 
/•<V,  properly  a  "  bundle  "  (Gen.  xlii.  35;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers 
for  carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  (Prov. 
vii.  20;  Hag.  i.  6;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33;  Tob.  ix. 
5).  In  such  "bundles"  the  priests  bound  up  the 
money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V. 
"  put  up  in  bags  " ).  The  "  bag  "  {■yKoxTtjoKOfxov. 
locu/i)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small 
box  or  chest  (John  xii.  0,  xiii.  29).     The  Greek 


au<*  i  \m.  *^V  **  (tnchas),  as  applying  to  the  dolphin 
or  the  seal  promiscuously.  The  common  Arabic  name 
for  the  dolphin  is  wAJlJ^  (dulfin).  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, duchas  and  tuchas  had  a  wide  signification. 
The  Hebrew  tiTHJ^  **  °*  0D8Cure  origin. 
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word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for 
"  chest "  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  originally 
signified  a  box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the 
mouth-pieces  of  their  instruments.      W.  A.  W. 

BA'GO  (Bayii;  [Vat.  Bavaf,  Alex.]  Bayo: 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.     [Bigvai.] 

BAGO'AS  (Baydbas:  [Old  Lat.]  Bagoas, 
[Vulg.]  Vagao),  Jud.  xii.  11,  [13.]  The  name  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch  in  Persian  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp.  Burmann  ad  Oriel.  Am. 
ii.  2,  1.  B.  F.  W. 

BAG'OI  [3  syl.]  (Bayo'i  [Vat.  Boaai] :  Zo- 
roar),  1  Esdr.  v.  14.     [Bigvai.] 

BAHARU'MITE,  THE.     [Bahueim.] 

bahu'bim   (D'n-in?    and    Q^n? 

[young  men,  or  warriors]  :  BapaKi/x  [2  Sam.  iii.  1 6, 
elsewhere  Baovpi/x;  Vat.  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  Bopo/cfi; 
xvi.  5,  xix.  16,  Baovpei/u.;  xvii.  18,  Baopei/x;  2  K. 
ii.  8,  BaOovpci/x  (and  so  Alex.)] ;  Alex,  [elsewhere] 
Baovpet/x;  Joseph.  Baxoup-fis  and  Baovpiv-  Baku- 
rim),  a  village,  the  slight  notices  remaining  of 
which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  with  the  flight 
of  David.  It  was  apparently  on  or  close  to  the 
road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided  here  (1  K. 
ii.  8),  and  from  the  village,  when  David  having 
left  the  "  top  of  the  mount  "  behind  him  was  mak- 
ing his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into 
the  Jordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 
running  along  (Joseph.  SiaTptx01"^  on  *ne  s'^e  or 
"  rib "  of  the  hill  over  against  the  king's  party, 
flung  his  stones  and  dust  and  foul  abuse  (xvi.  5), 
with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in 
the  East  towards  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent 
it  may  previously  have  been.  Here  in  the  court 
of  a  house  was  the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his 
account  of  the  occurrence,  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9, 
§  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurini  lay  off  the  main 
road  (iraides  inrpairevTes  tt)S  6Sov),  which  agrees 
well  with  the  account  of  Shimei' s  behavior.  Here 
Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii.  16).  Bahurini  must  have  been 
very  near  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin,  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any 
explanation  given  of  its  being  Benjamite,  as  from 
Shimei's  residing  there  we  may  conclude  it  was. 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find 

it  given  as  Almon  (^737).  But  the  situation 
of  Almon  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will  not  at  all  suit 
the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr.  Barclay  con- 
jectures that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still 
exist  close  to  a  Wady  Ruicaby,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet  directly 
towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest,  though  not 
the  best  route  (Barclay,  563,  4). 

Azmaveth  "the  Barhumite"  OprHSH  : 
o  BapSiafxirris ;  [Vat.  Bapatafxftrr)s(]  Alex.  Ba- 
pwLieirris'   {de  Beromi]  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31),  or  "  the 

Baharumite"  OCTir^n :  6  Bapcc/xi;  [Vat. 
Beepjueij/;  Alex.  Bapaa'fxi :  Bauramites]  1  Chr.  xi. 
33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  is  the 
only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
IShimei.  G. 
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name,  but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  false  gods  of 
Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  the 
same  sentence  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12). 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal- 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Ge- 
senius  is  as  above  (Jesaia,  ad  loc);  LXX.  Au7re<(r- 
6e  «</>'  eavrovs  '•  Ascendit  damns.  G. 

BAKBAK  KAR  ("I|53p2  [perh.  wasting 
of  the  mount]  :  BaKfiaicdp  [Vat.  Baicap :]  Bac- 
bacar),  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAKBUK  (p^n^  [bottle]  :  BaKflowc; 
[Vat.  BaKKOvK,  BaitfSov:]  Bacbuc).  "Children 
of  Bakbuk "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ; 
Neh.  vii.  53).  [The  name  corresponds  to  ActJB, 
1  Esdr.  v.  31.] 

BAKBUKIAH  (7Tp2i72  [wastingfrom 
Jehovah] :  LXX.  omits  [in  most~MSS.,  but  FA.3 
BaK/SctKias,  Ba/c/3aias;  Comp.  Bokx^o-s,  Ba/c#a- 
Kias  '■  Becbecia] ).  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17.  xii.  9). 

2.  [FA.S  Comp.  BaK/Sa/ctas.]  A  Levite  porter, 
apparently  a  different  person  from  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.     [Beead.] 

BA'LAAM  (DV?2,  i.  e.  Bileam:  BaKadfi; 
Joseph.  BaKafios-  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii. 
5)  as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Mid- 
ianites,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  appar- 
ently as  a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; 
cf.  xxxi.  16).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor, 
which  is  said  at  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been  a  city 

of  Mesopotamia  (0^nn3  D"]S).  He  himself 
speaks  of  being  "brought  from  Aram  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  East"   (Num.  xxiii.   7).     The 

reading,  therefore,    "jl^^   ^2^1,  instead    of    ^32 

^fty,  which  at  Num.  xxii.  5  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the 
Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius   [and  Fiirst]  is  compounded 

of  72   and  337,  "  non-populus,  fortasse  i.  q.  per- 

egrinus;"  according  to  Vitringa  it  is    /V?  and 

□V;  the  hrd  of  the  people ;  according  to  Simo- 

nis,  3?  72  and  D3?,  the  destruction  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxvi  32,  as  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Balaam  is 
called  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15,  "the  son  of  Bosor:"  this 
Lightfoot  (  Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a  Chaldaism  for 
Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was  then  in  Baby- 
lon.      Balaam   is   one   of   those    instances   which 


|  meet  us  in  Scripture,  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
BA'JITH    (n")2n,  with  the  definite  article, ,  one  true  God.     He  was  endowed  with  a  greater 
"the  house"),  referring  not  to  a  place  of  this  I  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God ;  he  was  possessed 
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nf  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius;  he  had  the 
intuition  of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the  life  of 
things,  —  in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  a  prophet. 
Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these  superior  ad- 
vantages were  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  God, 
and  were  his  gift.  And  thus,  doubtless,  he  had 
won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries  far  and 
wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity. 
It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.  Elat- 
ed, however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  were 
his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  ends.  He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honor  by  means  of  them.  A  custom  existed  among 
many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with  them. 
At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  marching  forward 
to  the  occupation  of  Palestine:  they  were  now  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Midianites  against  them,  and  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  divination 
in  their  hands.  We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that 
Balaam  was  i»i  the  habit  of  using  his  wisdom  as  a 
trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own 
by  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  and  perhaps  par- 
tially deceived  himself.  When  the  elders  of  Moab 
and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to  tarry  the  night 
with  him,  that  he  might  learn  how  the  Lord  would 
regard  it.  These  misgivings  were  confirmed  by 
the  express  prohibition  of  God  upon  his  journey. 
Balaam  reported  the  answer,  and  the  messengers 
of  Balak  returned.  The  king  of  Moab,  however, 
not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  he  should  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor 
upon  complying  with  his  request.  The  prophet 
again  refused,  but  notwithstanding  invited  the  em- 
bassy to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might 
know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  further; 
and  thus  by  his  importunity  he  extorted  from  God 
the  permission  he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the 
same  time  that  his  actions  would  be  overruled  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  messengers  of  Ba- 
lak. But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  mani- 
festation of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not  like 
to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  fall  upon  thee,"  had  they  been  familiar  to 
Balaam,  would  have  come  home  to  him  with  most 
tremendous  force;  for  never  have  they  received  a 
more  forcible  illustration  than  the  comparison  of 
Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment 
of  his  ass,  affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the 
tractable  brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with  man's 
voice,"  and  "forbid"  the  untractable  "madness  of 
the  prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He 
was  taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
stranger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  behold 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  "  he  bowed  down  his  head 
and  fell  flat  on  his  face."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are  Hengsten- 
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berg  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here  referred  to 
happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision,  though  such 
an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 

that  our  translators  render  the  word    /D3  in  xxiv. 

4,  16,  " falling  into  a  trance"  whereas  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  simple  falling  is  conveyed  by  it. 
St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real  historical  event: 
"the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad 
the  madness  of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii.  16).  We 
are  not  told  how  these  things  happened,  but  that 
they  did  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of 
poetry  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  the  church  at  large,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed throughout  the  Mosaic  records.  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him;  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought,  also,  that  these  sacrifices 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii. 
4),  and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  effect 
such  an  object,  "he  went  no  more,"  we  are  told, 
"to  seek  for  enchantments"  (xxiv.  1).  His  relig- 
ion, therefore,  was  probably  such '  as  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant.  He  knew  Him  as 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  how  to  worship  Him  he 
could  merely  guess  from  the  customs  in  vogue  at 
the  time.  Sacrifices  had  been  used  by  the  patri- 
archs ;  to  what  extent  they  were  efficient  could  only 
be  surmised.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler 
thinks  that  a  conversation  is  pi-eserved  which  oc- 
curred between  him  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon 
this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  ten- 
able, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere 
represented  as  consulting  Balaam  upon  the  accepts 
able  mode  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  direc- 
tions found  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  char- 
acter to  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
upon  the  high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is 
recounting  "the  righteousness  of  the  Lord"  in  de- 
livering His  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under 
Balak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history 
of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is 
led  to  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which 
occur  in  the  following  verses.  "  The  doctrine  of 
Balaam  "  is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  NiKd'Aaos,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15, 
these  two  names  being  probably  similar  in  signifi- 
cation. Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  over- 
ruled so  that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites 
the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv. 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midian- 
ites, in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  was 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bish- 
op Butler's  Sermons,  serm.  vii. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel,  ii.  277.)  S.  L. 

*  There  are  but  two  views  that  can  well  be  taken 
of  this  miracle  of  "  the  dumb  ass  speaking."  Did 
God  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  beast  that 
it  saw  his  messenger  which  men  did  not  see,  and 
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without  a  reasoning  mind  distinctly  uttered  the 
words  of  a  rational  being  ?  or  did  God  exert  such 
an  influence  upon  Balaam  that  the  reproof  of  the 
messenger  of  God  and  the  beast  on  which  he  rode 
sounded  in  his  ears  and  sunk  into  his  heart?  In 
either  case  the  occurrences  were  realities  to  Balaam, 
and  were  the  result  of  a  direct  interposition  of  God. 
more  palpable  on  the  former,  but  not  less  real  on 
the  latter  supposition. 

The  arguments  for  the  subjective  view  (as  rep- 
resented by  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg  and  others)  on 
Balaam  are  the  following:  1.  The  usual  manner 
in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  that  age  was  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  revealed  himself  otherwise  to  Balaam,  whilst 
in  the  first  two  cases  he  waited  until  after  night, 
the  proper  season  for  visions  and  dreams,  before  he 
gave  his  answer.  2.  No  astonishment  is  indicated 
at  the  communication  of  the  ass,  or  respect  such 
as  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  exhibited  to 
such  a  messenger  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  he 
says  in  his  impatience,  "  Because  thou  hast  mocked 
me,  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for 
now  would  I  kill  thee."  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
revelation,  Balaam's  two  servants  (Num.  xxii.  22) 
and  probably  the  Moabitish  messengers  (xxii.  35) 
were  with  him,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  communication  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  of  Balaam.  4.  Balaam  himself  did 
not  perceive  the  messenger  of  God  which  proved  so 
formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  ass  until  after  its 
expostulation,  and  God  had  opened  his  eyes.  Com- 
pare similar  language  as  preparatory  to  a  vision,  or 
internal  illumination,  in  2  K.  vi.  17 ;  Ps.  cxix.  18. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (o.) 
"  This  occurs  in  a  Historical  Book,  and  unless  it 
is  expressly  stated,  we  should  not  interpret  these 
occurrences  as  seen  in  vision."  But  we  reply,  that 
God  so  often  revealed  himself  in  visions,  and  they 
were  so  unquestionably  relied  upon,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bible  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  state  in  what  way  a  particular 
revelation  is  made.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  3 ;  xxviii. 
12  ff.,  xxxii.  2,  and  many  other  passages,  (b.)  "We 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  what 
was  seen  in  vision,  and  what  occurred  before  the 
eyes  of  all."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
this ;  one  mode  is  as  real  as  the  other ;  it  is  enough 
when  what  is  narrated  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  experience,  that  we  then  understand  it  of 
external  events,  (c.)  "  The  language  in  Num.  xxii. 
28,  as  well  as  in  2  Pet.  ii.  16,  implies  a  direct  oral 
communication."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  in- 
terpret it.  There  was  a  direct  communication  in 
the  way  of  reproof  from  God  to  Balaam,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  God  put  the  sound  of  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast,  or  into  the  ears 
of  Balaam  as  coming  from  the  beast. 

R.  D.  C.  R. 

*  The  sin  of  Balaam  was  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  is  characterized  as  such  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15, 
16,  and  Jude  11.  To  see  his  conduct  in  its  true 
light,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  geography  of  the 
scene.  This  professed  servant  and  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah was  standing  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Abarim  beyond  the  Jordan,  from  which 
Moses  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Land  of  Promise 
just  before  his  death.  For  the  range  of  view  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  that  position,  see  under 
Nebo  (Amer.  ed.).  Standing  there,  Balaam  was 
on  a  mount  consecrated  to  pagan  worship  and 
thronged  with  idolaters.     On  his  left  hand  he  sees 
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the  dark  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  witli  its  black  and 
desolate  shores,  which  were  recognized  among  all 
the  eastern  tribes  as  a  monument  of  God's  wrath 
against  the  impious  and  ungodly.  On  the  right  he 
sees  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  whom  Jehovah  had 
just  overthrown  as  proof  of  His  power  and  purpose 
to  destroy  the  wicked  and  to  give  the  victory  to  His 
people.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lies  spread 
out  before  him  the  camp  of  Israel,  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  above  which  hangs  the  pillar 
of  cloud ;  while  in  the  distance  beyond  the  camp 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  land  which  he  knew  to  be 
promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Yet  even  in  this 
situation,  amid  so  much  adapted  to  show  him  how 
fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  the  Infinite  One, 
he  dared,  for  the  reward  with  which  Balak  tempted 
his  avarice,  to  abuse  his  office  as  a  holy  prophet 
and  to  attempt,  once  and  again,  to  call  down  curses 
on  those  whom  God  had  blessed.  How  much  more 
vivid  is  our  conception  of  Balaam's  apostasy  and 
guilt,  when  we  thus  place  ourselves  in  imagination 
where  he  stood  in  that  critical  hour  of  his  moral 
history ! 

In  support  of  the  internal  or  subjective  interpre- 
tation, the  reader  may  consult  Herder,  Geist  der 
Ebr.  Poesie,  i.  237;  Tholuck's  Vermiechte  Schrif- 
ten,  i.  406-432;  Hengstenberg's  Geschjchte  Bileams 
u.  seine  Weissagungen  (Berlin,  1842);  and  Prophe- 
cies of  Balaam  (Bibl.  Sao:  iii.  347-378,  and  699- 
743).  Kurtz  maintains  the  outward  or  literal  view 
(Gesckichte  des  A.  Bundes,  ii.  477-489). 

Later  exegetical  helps  for  the  study  of  Balaam's 
prophecies :  Keil  and  Delitzsch  in  their  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  iii.  176-202  (Clark's  Library); 
Knobel,  Exeget.  Ilandb.  xiii.  121-148;  Bunsen's 
Bibelwerh,  i.  261-265  ;  and  "Wordsworth's  Holy 
Bible,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  Part  II.  159- 
164  (London,  1864). 

Dean   Stanley  has  grouped  together  with  fine 
effect  the  characteristic  points  of  this  "  grandest  of 
all  the  episodes  introduced  into  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative" (History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  209-218). 
Bishop  Hall  has  some  good  practical  reflections  on 
Balaam's  character  and  prophecies  ( Contemplations 
on  Historical  Passages  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  book 
vii.   4).     Keble's   noble   hynin   (Christian    Year: 
Second  Sunday  after  Easter)  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    The   "sculptor's  hand"  has  graphically 
bodied  forth  both  the  sin  of  the  apostate  and  the 
warning  from  it  for  others,  in  the  lines : 
"  No  sun  or  star  so  bright 
In  all  the  world  of  light 
That  they  should  draw  to  Heaven  his  downward  eye ; 
He  hears  th'  Almighty's  word, 
He  sees  the  Angel's  sword, 
Yet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  treasure  lie." 

H. 

BA'LAC  (o  BoAok:  Balac),  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAI/ADAN.     [Mekodach-Baladax.] 

BA  LAH  (nb2  :  Bw\d  [Alex.  B«A/8a>Aa] : 
Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3.     [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BALAK  (p^2  :  BaAa* :  Baltic),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According  to 
Gesenius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus.  Balak 
entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hired  Balaam 
to  curse  the  Israelites ;  but  his  designs  were  frus- 
trated in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxii.-xxiv. 
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He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ;  Judg.  xi. 
25;  Mic.  vi.  5.     [Balaam.]  S.  L. 

*  Balak's  name  signifies  not  inanis,  vacuus,  but 
in  the  active  sense  one  who  makes  empty  or  desolate, 
"  a  waster,"  "  spoiler"  ;  a  complimentary  title  such 
as  a  king  or  conqueror  might  bear.  The  writer 
above  quotes  Gesenius  in  his  Tkesawr.  i.  214;  but 
in  his  other  works  Gesenius  defines  the  name  in 
the  other  way.  See  his  Ihbr.  u.  Chabl.  Honda. 
(1835);  Hoffmann's  Latin  ed.  1847;  and  Dietrich's 
ed.  1863.  burst  adopts  the  same  explanation 
(i.  194).  The  last  book  of  the  Bible  mentions 
Balak  once  more,  and  presents  him  in  the  same 
character  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  Balaam 
in  leading  the  people  of  Israel  into  gross  idolatry 
and  licentiousness  (Rev.  ii.  14).  H. 

BAL'AMO.  [Jud.  viii.  3.]  [Baal,  Geogr. 
No.  6.] 

BALANCE.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  D^T^O,  mozenayim  (LXX.  £vy6i>,  Vulg. 
statera),  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat.  bilanx.  The  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Gen.  xliii.  21;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  &c). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  word  "  stone  "  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  Frov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10.  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov. 
xvi.  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made  the  vehicles  of 
fraud.  The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights 
is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxv.  13  and  Prov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in  the 
matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13).  But  the  cus 
torn  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force  to  the  days 
of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zechariah, 
who  appears  (eh.  v.)  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind.    The  earliest  weight 

to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  HTD^ttJp,  Icesitdh 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Job  xlii.  11), 
which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  in  two  pas- 
sages rendered  "  lambs,"  while  in  the  text  it  is 
"  piece  of  money."  It  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We  know  that 
weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and  antelopes 
were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians. [Money,  I.  3.]  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  able  to  weigh 
with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
are  called  metaphorically  "  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance"  (Is.  xl.  15).  The  "little  grain"  poni) 
of  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  small  weight 
which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this  passage, 
as  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8.  the  Greek  word  irKda-riy^, 
rendered  "  balance,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
scale-pan  alone. 


ance"  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used  for 
a  measuring-rod,  like  the  Greek  kui/wv,  and  like  it 
too  denotes   the   tongue   or   beam   of  a   balance. 

Oj%  peles,  rendered  "weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  11, 
LXX.  {,0*7))  and  "scales"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
o-Tadfx6s)  is  said  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand.  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows:  —  "The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  effect  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of 
one   and   the  weights  suffered  to  remain  in  the 


other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touched  by  the 
hand  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  (Anc.  Eg.  ii.  240). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,."  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in 
India,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Calinet,  Frag.  186: 
»  The  scales  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassador)  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 

bags,  on  the  contrary  scale By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  stSte 
of  his  body ;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  502. 

W.  A.  W. 

BALAS'AMUS  (BaaAffa^os  [Aid.  BaAa<ra- 
pos]-  Balsamus),  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43.  The  corre- 
sponding name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (nfl"^ :  <pa\a.Kpa><ns,  (paKa- 
Kpeafia;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  cpaKavTwua)-  There  are 
two  kinds  of  baldness,  namely,  artificial  and  natural. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it 
exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K. 
ii.  23 ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set  hair,  bald- 
ness, and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is.  xv.  2; 
Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.     For  this  reason  it 


2.   Hip,  kaneh  (£vy6v-  statera),  rendered  "bal- 1  seems  to  have  been  included  under  the  Ktixhv  and 
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\f/wpd  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which  were  disqualifica- 
tions for  priesthood.     A  man  bald  on  the  back  of 

the  head  is  called  CHf?,  (pa\aicp6s,  LXX.,  Lev. 
xiii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word  used  to 

describe  him  is  022,  ava.<pa\a,vTtas,  LXX.,  Lev. 
xiii.  41  (recalvaster).  (Gesen.  s.  vr.)  In  Lev. 
xiii.  29  ft'.,  very  careful  directions  are  given  to  dis- 
tinguish Bohak,  "  a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard ' '  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagra  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §  189).  But  this  shows  that  even 
natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant 
suspicion.  It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  Aiyvirrious  &p 
rts  i\axi(TTOvs  iSoiro  <pa\a.Kpovs  TrdvTwv  avdpco- 
ttoop,  says  Herod,  (iii.  12);  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  gener- 
ally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions :  hence  in  Gen. 
xli.  14  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The 
same  custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the 
modern  Egyptians,  who  shave  oft'  all  the  hair  except 
the  shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of 
the  head  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egypt,  iii.  359  ft.; 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  ch.  1). 

Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  11.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Thersites  ;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Pax,  767,  Eg.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (oi>5"  tcrKanpev 
robs  (paKaKpovs,  Nvb.  540).  Caesar  was  said 
"  calvitii  deformitatem  iniquissime  ferre,"  and  he 
generally  endeavored  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Cues.  45 ; 
comp.  Dom.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a 
Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus 
levaretur,"  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16;  Am.  viii. 
10;  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  <fcc. ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
th%ir  being  "a  holy  and  peculiar  people."  (Cf. 
Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  (e.  g.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honor  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  TpoxoKoupdSes. 
The  Abantes  (ijmdev  KOfxowvTes),  and  other  half- 
civilized  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See 
also  Herod,  ii.  36,  i.  82.)  F.  W.  F. 

BALM  ("H^.,  tzori;  *T?,  tzeri:  farivn: 
resina)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8,  where  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
17  (margin,  "rosin")  as  an  article  of  commerce 
imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
tzdri  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  how- 


<*  From  Maundrell's  description  of  the  zuckum  Dr. 
Hooker  unhesitatingly  identifies  it  with  Balanites 
JEgyptiaca,  which  he  saw  abundantly  at  Jericho. 
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ever,  can  be  considered  conclusive.  The  Syriac 
version  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  suppose  eera,  "wax,"  to  be  meant; 
others,  as  the  Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited 
in  Genesis,  conjecture  theriaca,  a  medical  com- 
pound of  great  supposed  virtue  in  serpent  bites. 
Of  the  same  opinion  is  Castell  (Lex.  Hept.  s.  v. 

^H^).  Luther  and  the  Swedish  version  have 
"  salve,"  "  ointment,"  in  the  passages  in  Jeremiah ; 
but  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  they  read  "  mastic."  The 
Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Deodatius, 
&c,  have  "balm"  or  "balsam,"  as  the  A.  V. 
(Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  180)  identifies  the  tzori  with 
the  mastic-tree  (Pistaeia  hntiscus). 

Rosenmuller  {Bibl.  Bot.  169)  believes  that  the 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  zuckum-tree  (Llce- 
agnus  angiistijuliits,  Linn.  [ '?] ),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster,  is  the  substance  denoted : a  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  (Schol.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca  (Amyris  opobalsamum, 
Linn.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvi.  778)  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzori 
(see  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  273;  Hasselquist, 
Travels,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib. 
Lit.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  tzori  with  any  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaea,  having 
made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so  — 
but  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition  —  the  tzdri 
cannot  be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hilly 
district  of  Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  plant  "  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous, 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a 
Turkish  surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from 
Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they 
know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and 
capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops 
are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
short  time"  (Travels,  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptural  tzori  —  sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term  —  are  the  Pistaeia  lent/sens 
(mastic),  and  the  Amyris  opobalsamum,  Linn.,  the 
Balsamodendron  ojxjbalsamvm ,  or  Gileadense  of 
modern  botanists  (Balm  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
in  favor  of  the  first-named  tree  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  (dseri,  dseru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afforded  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i.  90,  91;  Plin.  xxiv. 
7;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
Celsius).  The  Pistaeia  lentiseiis  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Flor.  Pakest.  No.  561).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  from  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth,"  b  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the 


b   n*^,  "  to  flow  as  a  wound  from  a  cleft."     The 
cognate  Syriac  and  Arabic  have  a  similar  meaning. 
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tuchum  (Balanites  sEgijptiaca  [  ?] )  with  the  tzdri, 
although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
as  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bruises 
(see  Mariti,  ii.  353,  ed.  Lond.).  Maundrell  (Journey 
from  Ahp.  to  Jerus.,  p.  86),  when  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  saw  the  zuckum-tree.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  "  the  fruit  both 
in  shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  walnut. 
The  kernels  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
skim  off  the  oyl  which  rises  to  the  top :  this  oyl 
they  take  inwardly  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounds I  procured  a  bottle 

of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicine."  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Robin- 
son (Bih.  lies,  ii.  291),  "  is  the  modern  balsam  or 
oil  of  Jericho."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  tzdri  does 
not  refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree, 
but  was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous 
substance  which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzdri, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pistacia  len- 
tisciis,  or  that  of  the  Balsamodendron  opobalsnmum. 
[SPICES ;  Mastic]  Compare  Winer,  Biblisch. 
Realtmrt.  s.  v.,  for  numerous  references  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Kew  Garden  Misc.  i. 
257.  W.  H. 

BALNU'US  (BaKvovos  [Vat.  Ba\vovs]  : 
Bonnus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.     [Binnui.] 

BALTHA'SAR  (Ba\rdaap  :  Balthasar), 
Bar.  i.  11,  12.     [Belshazzar.] 

BAMAH  (ntt2,  a  high  place).  Though 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
elevated  spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  conducted  [High-place],  this  word  ap- 
pears in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
xx.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia 
so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to 

appreciate:  "What   is   the   high-place  (nttSH) 

whereunto  ye  hie  (D^SSPT)?  and  the  name  of  it 

is  called  Bamah  (i"Ttt2)  unto  this  day."  (LXX. 
Tt  iariv  afiatxa  ....  Ka\  4ireKd\ea,av  rb  ovo/xa 
avrov  'APa/j.£  [Vat.  Aid.  'A$avd;  Alex.  A&fiava- 
Vulg.  excekum].)  Ewald  (Propheten,  286)  pro- 
nounces this  verse  to  be  an  extract  from  an  older 
prophet  than  Ezekiel.  G. 

*  Ewald's  idea  of  a  quotation  is  purely  conject- 
ural. The  passage  is  certainly  obscure.  Hsiver- 
nick  understands  "the  height"  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  people  prone  to  idolatry  through  successive  ages 
had  been  accustomed  to  apply  (down  to  the  prophet's 
time  =  "  unto  this  day  " )  the  same  name,  with  very 
much  the  same  feeling,  which  they  applied  to  the 
high  places  of  their  idol  worship  (see  his  Comm.  iib. 
den  Pnpheten  Ezechiel,  p.  316).  Professor  Fair- 
bairn  says:  Jehovah  "gave  the  name  Bamah  to 
every  place  of  their  worship,  and  held  by  that  as 
the  proper  name ;  for  the  worship  was  essentially 
of  a  polluted  and  heathenish  character  (Ezekiel  and 
his  Prophecy,  p.  211,  2d  ed.).  Umbreit  would  find 
a  sarcasm  in  the  expression :  "  Truly  you  go  not 
up,  but  down  when  you  repair  to  your  '  high  place ' ! 

Thus  the  term  (i"TO2)  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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a  It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 


backsliding  Israelites  became  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  their  abominable  treachery  against  the  gracious 
God  who  would  draw  them  upward,  on  a  very 
different  height,  to  himself"  (Comm.  iib.  die  Pro- 
pheten, iii.  115,  ed.  1843).  The  word  after  all  is 
really  appellative  rather  than  a  proper  name  (A.  V.). 

H. 

BA'MOTH  (HIES  [heights]:  BuliM:  Ba- 
irwth).  A  halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Amorite  country  on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxi.  19,  20).  It  was  between  Nahaliel  and  I'isgah, 
north  of  the  Anion.  Eusebius  (Onomast.)  calls  it 
"  Baboth,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on 
the  Anion,  which  the  children  of  Israel  took." 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Iieubenites.  Knobel  identifies  it  with  "the  high 
places  of  Baal  "  (Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Banioth  Baal, 
and  places  it  on  the  modern  Jebel  Attdrus,  the  site 
being  marked  by  stone  heaps  which  were  observed 
both  by  Seetzen  (ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  (Syria, 
p.  370).  '  W.  A.  W. 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL  (byaTn»3,  high 
places  of  Baal :  Bai/xaiv  BaoA  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid. 
Bap-hd  Bad\] :  Bamothbaal),  a  sanctuary  of  Baal 
in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth- 
in-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in .  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In  this  last 
passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num.  xxii.  41,  where 
the  same  locality  is  doubtless  referred  to."  Near 
to  Bamoth  was  another  place  bearing  the  name  of 
the  same  divinity,  —  Baal-meon,  or  Beth-baal- 

MEON.  G. 

BAN  (Baevdv  [Alex.  Aid.  Bdv] :  Tubal),  a 
name  in  a  very  corrupt  passage  (1  Esdr.  v.  37);  it 
stands  for  Toisiah  in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

BANA'IAS  [3  syl]  (Bavalas :  Baneas),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  35.    [Benaiah.] 

BA'NI  (^32  [built,  perh.  having  posterity]), 
the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  LXX.  [ed. 
Rom.]  translate,  noAvSvvdpem  vlbs  Ta\aa5Si 
[Vat.  -5ej;  Alex.  iroWvs  $vva.(j.ta>s  vtos  TaSdi; 
Comp.  Bavl  6  TaSi:  Bonni  de  Gadi]). 

2.  [Bavl;  Vat.  Bavei;  Alex.  Baavi'-  Boni.]  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

3.  [Bowl;  Vat.  Alex.  om. :  Bonni.]  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

4.  [Bavovi,  Bavl,  etc. :  Bani.]  "  Children  of 
Bani "  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  10;  Neh.  x.  14;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esdr. 
v.  12).   [Binnui,  Mani,  and  Maani.] 

5.  [Bavovi :  Bani.]  An  Israelite  "  of  the  sons 
of  Bani "  (Ezr.  x.  38).     [Bannus.] 

6.  [Bavl ;  Vat.  Alex.  Bavei  '■  Benni.]  A  Levite 
(Neh.  iii.  17). 

7.  [Bapaias,  etc. :  Bani.]  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii 
7;  ix.  4;  LXX.  transl.  koX  oi  viol  Ko5yu«^A,  4 
x.  13).     [Anus.] 

8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4;  LXX.  [ed 
Rom.]  transl.  viol  Xwvevi  [Vat.  om. :  Comp 
Aid.  Alex.  Xavavl'-  Bani]). 


Num.  xxiii.  3,  rendered  by  «  high  place  »  a  totally    meaning  of  «  Bamoih." 


different  word  ODtt?)    which  is  devoid  of  the  special 
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0.  IBavi;  Vat.  Alex.  Ba«/ei:  Bani.]  Another 
Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (Bavlas  [Vat.  -vet]  ;  Alex.  Bern; 
[Aid.  Bovi'S:]  Bania),  1  Esdr.  viii.  36.  This  rep- 
resents a  name  which  has  apparently  escaped  from 
the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

BANNAIA  [3  syl.]  (2afiavva7os  [Vat. 
-ous];  Alex.  Bavvaiovs ;  [Aid.  Bavvaia-]  Bannus), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  33.  The  corresponding  name  in  the 
list  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

*  BANNER.     [Ensign.] 

BAN'NUS  (Bavvovs-  Baneas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  Binnui.] 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  not  only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its 
domestic  feast,  as  appears  from  the  place  and  the 
share  in  it  to  which  "  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  stranger"  were  legally  entitled  (Deut.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  g.  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Neh.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's 
sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  loth  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some 
sacrificial  recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solemnly  forth  as  before  God,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev.  xix.  5, 
6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22).  From  the 
sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the  ayair-fi ;  as 
the  Lord's  supper,  with  which  it  fcr  a  while  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides  re- 
ligious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a  son 
and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion  of 
friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  be- 
come a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was  doubt- 
less shared  by  the  Herodianizing  Jews  (Jer.  xvi. 
5-7 ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4 ;  Eccl.  vii.  2 ;  Joseph. 
de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets  are  only  men- 
tioned in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen. 
xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading  topic  of  prophetic 
rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occasion  of 
drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  in  favor 
of  drinking  parties.  Such  was  the  invitation  typ- 
ically given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Eechabites  (Jer. 
xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess 
(Is.  v.  11;  Eccl.  x.  16).  The  slaughtering  of  the 
cattle,  which  was  the  preliminary  of  a  banquet, 
occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  day  (Prov.  ix. 
2;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  The  most  essential 
materials  of  the  banqueting-room,  next  to  the 
viands  and  wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with 
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spices  (Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2),  were  perfumed 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or  brill- 
iant robes,  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music,  singers, 
and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting,  and  merriment  (Is. 
xxviii.  1;  Wisd.  ii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is.  xxv. 
6,  v.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x.  19; 
Matt.  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  6;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  festival, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Tob.  viii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but 
if  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the 
limit  (Buxtorf,  de  Conviv.  Hebr.).  The  reminder 
sent  to  the  guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably, 
only  usual  in  princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale, 
involving  protracted  preparation.  "  Whether  the 
slaves  who  bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the 
vocatores  or  invitatores  among  the  Romans)  of 
pointing  out  the  places  at  table  and  naming  the 
strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided."  (Winer, 
s.  v.  Gastmahle.)  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for 
all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  cere- 
monial separation  prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  separate  table  for  each,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  Tosephot  Tr.  Berach.  c.  vi.  to 
have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  /.  &).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Germans  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxii.  74;  Tac.  Gtvm. 
22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the  common  phrase  to 
"  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows 
the  originality  of  the  opposite  usage.     The  posture 

at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (^tE1^,  25^> 
to  sit  round,  1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xliii. 
33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2,  §  4):  the 
words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture  (uva- 
kKivhv,  ava-niicTfiv,  or  avaKtlaOai)  belong  to  the 
N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet  was 
not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or 
messes  were  sent  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest 
at  table,  and  a  double  or  even  five-fold  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special  part 
was  reserved  (1  Sam.  i.  5 ;  Gen.  xliii.  34 ;  1  Sam. 
ix.  23,  24).  Portions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer 
friends  direct  from  the  banquet-table  (Neh.  viii. 
10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  The  kiss  on  receiving  a 
guest  was  a  point  of  friendly  courtesy  (Luke  vii. 
45).  Perfumes  and  scented  oils  were  offered  for 
the  head,  beard,  and  garments.  It  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  to  wash  both  before  and 
after  eating,  which  they  called  the  D^31ti7S*1  D^B 
and  COYinM  D^Q  :  Dut  washing  the  feet  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was 
also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by 
rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced 
over  it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were 
mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of 
the  feast  (apxtTpixXtvos)-  It  is  probable  that  the 
character  of  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  en- 
tertainment ;  if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office 
would  be  quasi-priestly;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  av^Tro<yidpxi\s  or  o^bUer  bibendi.  H.  H. 

BAN'UAS  {Bavvos-  Bamis),  a  name  occur- 
ring in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity (1  Esdr.  v.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer 
to  Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 
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BAPTISM  (0a7TTio>ta).  I.  It  is  well  known 
that  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and 
sacrifice,  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  The  Egyptian 
priests,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  sacred  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to 
bathe  before  sacrifice  {Ko  lavatum,  ut  sacrijicem, 
Plaut.  Aulular.  iii  6.  43)  and  before  prayer — 

«  Haec  sancte  ut  poscas,  Tiberino  in  gurgite  mergis 

Mane  caput  bia  terque,  et  noctem  tiumine  purgas." 

Pers.  Sat.  ii.  15- 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the  mys- 
tce  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Bid.  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acts  of 
devotion  could  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing  be 
taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  Ajax,  665 ;  Virg.  sEn.  ii. 
719,  &c. ).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is  said  to 
have  been  expiated  by  such  means. 

R  Omne  nefas  omnemque  mali  purgamiua  causam 
Credebant  nostri  tollere  posse  senes. 


Ah  !  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  csedis 
Fluminea  tolli  posse  putetis  aqua.  " 

Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  35,  36,  45,  46. 

There  is  a  natural  connection  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connection  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  East. 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
returning  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
enjoined  his  household  to  "put  away  all  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  gar- 
ments "  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  When  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  to  Moses 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
.Moses  to  "  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
let  them  wash  their  clothes"  (Ex.  xix.  10).  After 
the  giving  of  that  Law  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  pol- 
lutions required  purification  by  water.  He  that  ate 
that  which  died  of  itself  was  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  to  bathe  his  flesh  (Lev.  xvii.  15):  he  that 
touched  man  or  woman  who  was  separated  for  any 
legal  uncleanness,  or  who  touched  even  their  gar- 
ments or  their  bed,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and 
bathe  himself  in  water  (see  Lev.  xv. ;  comp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  10);  he  that  touched  a  dead  body  was  to  be 
unclean  till  even,  and  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
(Lev.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that  let  go  the  scapegoat  or 
that  burned  the  skin  of  the  bullock  sacrificed  for 
a  sin-offering,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi.  26,  28);  he  that  gath- 
ered the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  was  to  wash  his 
clothes  and  be  unclean  till  the  evening  (Num.  xix. 
10).  Before  great  religious  observances  such  puri- 
fications were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xi.  55). 
And  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  history  there 
appear  to  have  been  public  baths  and  buildings  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its  five  porches  men- 
tioned in  John  v.  2  (see  Spencer,  Be  Legg.  Ileb. 
p.  692). 
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It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them  ■ 
selves  in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  washed  with  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4);  and 
whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they  were 
enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  in  the 
laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the  taber- 
nacle, "  that  they  died  not "  (Ex.  xxx.  20).  In  Sol- 
omon's temple  there  were  ten  la  vers  to  wash  the 
things  offered  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by  unc- 
tion, and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12-15; 
Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Israelite. 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar  "  (Ps. 
xxvi.  6).  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniq- 
uity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."  "  Wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  Ii.  2,  7; 
comp.  Ixxiii.  13).  The  prophets  constantly  speak 
of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under  the  same 
figure.  u  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  "  (Is.  i.  16). 
"  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).  "U  Jerusalem, 
wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness"  (Jer.  iv.  14). 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 
The  significant  manner  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands,  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  was  an  expressive  picturing  to  the  people  in 
forms  rendered  familiar  to  their  minds  from  the 
customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  been  greatly  multi- 
plied by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (see 
Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  fully  borne  out  by  that  of  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional  customs 
was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal agreement  among  later  Jewish  writers  that 
all  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covenant  with 
God  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice,"  and 
that  the  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admit- 
ting proselytes.  Thus  Maimonides  (Ismre  Binh, 
cap.  13),  "  Israel  was  admitted  into  covenant  by 
three  things,  namely,  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  said, 
'None  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  the  passover.' 
Baptism  was  in  the  wilderness  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  '  Thou  shalt  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
garments.'  "  And  he  adds,  "  So,  whenever  a  Gen- 
tile desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Israel,  and 
place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him,  he  must 
be  circumcised,  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice ; 
or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she  must  be  baptized  and 
bring  a  sacrifice."  The  same  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  earlier  writers,  as  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmud,  although  no  reference  to  this 
custom  can  be  found  in  Philo,  Josephus,  or  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  earliest  mention  appears 
to  be  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  xii.  44 : 


«  yir*^  nVntai  nV»2. 
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"  Them  shalt  circumcise  him  and  baptize  him."  a 
It  should  be  added,  that  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  all  baptized,  and  either  two  or  three  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  present.6  Some  modern  writers 
—  Lardner,  Ernesti,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Paulus,  and 
others  —  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  baptism 
of  proselytes  had  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  from 
times  so  early  as  those  of  the  Gospel;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that,  after  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Jews  should  have  adopted  a  rite  so  distinct- 
ively Christian  as  baptism  had  then  become.  The 
frequent  use  of  religious  ablution,  as  enjoined  by 
the  Law,  had  certainly  become  much  more  frequent 
by  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  The  motive  which 
may  have  led  to  the  addition  of  baptism  to  the  first 
commanded  circumcision  is  obvious,  —  circumcision 
applied  only  to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover, 
many  nations  bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  were  afterwards  dispersed,  such  as 
the  Ishmaelites  and  the  Egyptians,  were  already 
circumcised,  and  therefore  converts  from  among 
them  coidd  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circum- 
cision. There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  others  like  it,  and  which  we  find  pre- 
vailing not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really 
prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  if  not, 
as  many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bengel,  Utbur  das  Alter  tkr  Jiid. 
Proselytentaufe,  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuinoel 
on  Matt.  iii.  6). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John.  —  These  usages  of 
the  Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 
all  men  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  sigi.s  was 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaa  and 
prevailed  throughout  all  the  east  ("  Oriente  toto," 
Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judsea  a  province  of  Rome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  5).  The  Scribes  therefore  taught 
that  "  Elias  must  first  come"  (Matt.  xvii.  10: 
for  this  expectation  of  Elias  among  the  Rabbins, 
see  Lightfoot,  Harmony  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  iv.  p. 
402;  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xi.  13).  And  so,  when 
John  preached  and  baptized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who  was 
at  the  same  time  reproving  them  for  their  sins,  and 
giving  hope  of  freedom  from  the  afflictu  ns  which 
their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He  proclaimed 
the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  a 
phrase  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  in  use  also 
among  the  Jews  in  later  times  (see  Wetstein  and 
Lightfoot,  //.  //.  on  Matt.  iii.  2)  —  and  preached 
a  baptism  of  repentance  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
(Mark  i.  4).  They  readily  coupled  in  their  own 
minds  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  the  expecta- 


«  Full  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Lightfoot,  on  Matt.  iii.  Ii,  Works,  xi.  53  :  Hammond  on 
St.  Matt.  iii.  6 ;  Schoettgen,  H.  H. ;  Ti'etstein  on  Matt. 

iii.  6 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Rabbin,  s.  v.  ~0 ;  God- 
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tion  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  a  very  prevalent 
belief  that  the  sins  of  Israel  delayed  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  that  their  repentance  would  hasten 
it.  John's  baptism,  corresponding  with  the  custom 
of  cleansing  by  water  from  legal  impurity  and  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  Juda- 
ism, seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  come  out  from 
the  unbelieving  and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and 
to  enlist  themselves  into  the  company  of  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel. 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  expec- 
tation and  "  musing  "  whether  John  himself  "  were 
the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question  which 
arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i.  21). 
But  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either  Christ  or 
Elias,  they  asked,  "Why,  then,  baptizest  thou'?" 
(John  i.  25.)  It  was  to  them  as  a  preparation  for 
a  new  state  of  things  that  John's  baptism  seemed 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he  were  not  bring- 
ing them  into  such  a  state  or  making  them  ready 
for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and  unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablations  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins  "  (/3a7rT«rjiia  pfravoias  e«j  &(pe- 
uiv  afxapriuu,  Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentance ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that  should 
come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  4).  It 
was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be  baptized 
with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples  received 
no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they  received  the 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day 
of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
mere  baptism  with  water  unto  repentance,  pointing 
forward  to  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  and  Christian  bap- 
tism appears  in  the  case  of  Apollos  who,  though 
"  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  speaking  and 
teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  yet 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John ;  "  whom  when 
Aquila  and  l'riscilla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly"  (Acts  xviii.  26,  27).  Even  more 
observable  is  the  case  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus, 
mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  They  were  evidently 
numbered  among  Christians,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  called  disciples,  paG-nTai.  But  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  they  had  believed,  they  said  that  they 
had  not  even  heard  if  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,, an 
answer  which  may  have  signified  either  that  they 
knew  not  as  yet  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  having  been  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  they  had 


wyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  bk.  i.  c.  3 ;  Selden,  Be  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  ii.  25  ;  Wall,  Hist,  of  Inf.  Baptism,  In- 
troduce ;  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 
b  See  Lightfoot,  as  above. 
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heard  nothing  of  the  visible  coming  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  tongues  and  prophecy. 
At  all  events  their  answer  at  once  suggested  to  St. 
Paul  that  there  must  have  been  some  defect  in 
their  baptism;  and  when  he  discovers  that  they 
had  been  baptized  only  unto  John's  baptism,  he 
tells  them  that  John  baptized  ouly  with  a  baptism 
of  repentance,  "  saying  unto  the  people  that  they 
should  believe  on  Him  which  should  come  alter 
him,  that  is  on  Jesus  Christ.  When  they  beard 
this  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they 
spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied."  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  history  would  lead,  perhaps,  too  far 
from  the  ground  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  there  was  a 
deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian  baptism 
than  in  John's  baptism,  that  in  all  probability  for 
the  latter  there  was  only  required  a  confession  of 
sins,  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of 
a  desire  for  repentance  and  conversion  of  heart 
(jueToi/oiu),  but  that  for  the  former  there  was  also 
a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19);  that  after 
Christian  baptism  there  was  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifested  by  miraculous  gifts  (comp. 
Acts  viii.  17);  that  though  Christian  baptism  was 
never  repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  Laptized  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any  that 
before  him  had  been  born  of  woman,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
he,  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual  import  all 
Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  short  of  the  sac- 
rament ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  Bnpthm  of  Jesus.  —  Plainly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jesus.  John  may  probably  not  have 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (see  John 
i..  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman 
in  the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  carriage  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  his  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?  "  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  sen- 
ant,  ami  was  born  under  the  Law,  was  desirous 
of  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  God  (iracrav 
b~iKaio<Tvv7)v  =  TravTO,  to  SiKaiw/xaTci.  tov  ®eov). 
He  bad  been  circumcised  in  his  infancy;  He  had 
been  subject  to  his  mother  and  Joseph;  He  would 
now  go  through  the  transitional  dispensation,  be- 
ing baptized  by  John  in  preparation  for  the  king- 
dom. 
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No  doubt  it  was  his  will  in  the  first  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  his  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  his  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  his  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  forever;  even  as  after- 
wards his  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  further  sanction  to  his  injunction  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  his  baptism  was  his  formal 
setting  apart  for  his  ministry,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  consecration  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the  age 
of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the  Le- 
vites  began  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptism,  unction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
All  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  (Acts 
x.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for 
us,  pleading  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  bless- 
ing those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  consecration ; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (els  tuv 
aiwva  reTeAetco/ueVos,  Heb.  vii.  28;  see  Jackson 
on  the  Creed,  book  ix.  sect.  i.  ch.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  "  came  by  water  " 
(1  John  v.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  his 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  his  youth  to  man- 
ifest Himself  to  the  world.  But  He  came  "  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthians,  and  before  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (Iren.  iii.  11),  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  into  the  world  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  his  birth  and 
at  his  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism 
only,  but  by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth,  his 
baptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were 
the  three  witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  (els 
to  tsv,  v.  8),  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  (v.  5). 

V.  Baptism  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
AVhether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the 
question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  "  that 
Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John, 
though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples." We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as  soon 
as  our  Lord  began  his  ministry,  and  gathered  to 
Him  a  company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism.  Normally,  however,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples.      Some  suppose 
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that  the  first-called  disciples  had  all  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must 
have  pretty  certainly  been  the  case  with  Andrew 
(see  John  i.  35,  37,  40);  and  that  they  were  not 
again  baptized  with  water  after  they  joined  the 
company  of  Christ.  Others  believe  that  Christ 
himself  baptized  some  few  of  his  earlier  disciples, 
who  were  afterwards  authorized  to  baptize  the  rest. 
But  in  any  case  the  words  above  cited  seem  to 
show  that  the  making  disciples  and  the  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together;  and  that  baptism  was, 
even  during  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry,  the  formal 
mode  of  accepting  his  service  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  his  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  "  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them"  (Matt,  xxviii.  10), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  "  Je- 
sus made  disciples  and  baptized  them  "  (John  iv. 
l).a  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 
comment  on  both;  for  so  soon  as  ever  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xvi.  15,  33, 
&c). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between  them  is  plain : 
the  one  was  a  painful  and  dangerous,  the  other  is  a 
simple  and  salutary  rite.  Circumcision  seemed  a 
suitable  entrance  upon  a  religion  which  was  a  yoke 
of  bondage ;  baptism  is  a  natural  introduction  to  a 
law  of  liberty ;  and  as  it  was  light  and  easy,  like 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was  it  comprehensive  and  ex- 
pansive. The  command  was  unlimited,  "  Make 
disciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them."  The 
arms  of  mercy  were  extended  to  receive  the  world. 
The  "  Desire  of  all  nations"  called  all  nations  to 
accept  his  service.  Baptism  therefore  was  a  wit- 
ness to  Christ's  reception  of  all  men  —  to  God's 
love  for  all  his  creatures.  But  again,  as  circum- 
cision admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant  —  to  the 
privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was  the 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covenant,  to 
its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
It  was  to  be  the  formal  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  the  accepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 
The  baptized  convert  became  a  Christian  as  the 
circumcised  convert  had  become  a  Jew;  and  as 
the  circumcised  convert  had  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  but 
therewith  a  share  in  all  the  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  so  the  baptized  convert,  while  con- 
tracting all  the  responsibility  of  Christ's  service, 
had  a  share  too  in  all  the  promises  of  God  in 
Christ. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  .baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  controversy.  "We  shall  endeavor 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  to  let  them  speak  their  own  language. 


<*  MafhjTevcraTe  iravra  to  e'Si^j  /SaTrTifovTes  avTOvs 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19),  compared  with  /aaOijTas  7roifi  (cat 
fiaiTTigei  (John  ir.  1). 
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VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism.  —  1.  St.  Peter  (1 
Pet.  iii.  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  bap- 
tism. The  passage  is  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily 
apparent.  The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  those 
who  had  perished  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the 
ark  was  a-preparing,  hi  which  few,  that  is  eight 
souLs,  were  saved  by  water."  According  to  the 
A.  V.,  he  goes  on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  bap- 
tism doth  now  save  us."  The  Greek,  in  the  test 
MSS.,  is  *0  Kai  ij/j.as  avr'tTvirov  vvv  (Tw(ei  /8o7r- 

Ticr/ma. Grotius  well  expounds  o.vtWvkov 

by  kvriffroixov,  "accurately corresponding."  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  relative  g.  There  is  no  anteced- 
ent to  which  it  can  refer  except  vSaros,  "water;  " 
and  it  seems  as  if  /3dirTt(T/j.a.  must  be  put  in  appo- 
sition with  2,  and  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  "  which  wa- 
ter also,  that  is  the  water  of  baptism,  correspond- 
ingly saves  us."  Even  if  the  reading  were  $,  it 
would  most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceding  vSaros. 
Certainly  it  could  not  refer  to  ki/3wtou,  which  is 
feminine.  We  must  then  probably  interpret,  that, 
though  water  was  the  instrument  for  destroying  the 
disobedient,  it  was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of 
God  for  floating  the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah 
and  his  family;  and  it  is  in  correspondence  with 
this  that  water  also,  namely,  the  water  of  baptism, 
saves  Christians.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these 
words,  writes  that  "  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah 
were  a  figure  of  things  to  come,  so  that  they  who 
believe  not  the  Gospel,  when  the  Church  is  build- 
ing, may  be  considered  as  like  those  who  believed 
not  when  the  ark  was  preparing;  whilst  those  who 
have  believed  and  are  baptized  (i.  e.  are  saved  by 
baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  who  were  for- 
merly saved  in  the  ark  by  water  "  (L'pisi.  104,  torn, 
ii.  p.  579 ).  "  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again, 
"was  a  kind  of  preaching."  "The  waters  of  the 
Deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed 
—  punishment  to  the  unbelieving"  (lb.). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  words,  "  baptism  doth  sdve  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  different  sentiments.  The 
apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  (eVepttiTij/xo)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outward  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and 
the  soul.  The  connection  in  this  passage  between 
baptism  and  "  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ " 
may  be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism ;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feeds  the  Church;  and  the  different 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held  up  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  appears  that  the 
Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wetstein  in  h.  I.,  who  quotes  Pirke  1 1.  lUiezer, 
44;  see  also  Schoettgen  in  h.  I.)    The  passage  from 
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the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was  through 
the  Red  .Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  lumin- 
ous cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed,  the  people 
were  no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh ;  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new 
commonwealth,  and  on  their  way  to  the  promised 
land.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  re- 
semble the  enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  his  being  placed  in  a  new 
relation,  under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  com- 
monwealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  coun- 
try, though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to 
temptations,  and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  en- 
counter in  his  progress." 

3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  having  been 
circumcised  with  a  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  («j/  <£  irepieTfx.r]drjTe o~vvTa<pei/Tes 

avTip  (v  tQ  fia.mi(TiJ.a.Ti-  "  The  aorist  participle, 
as  so  often,  is  contemporary  with  the  preceding 
past  verb."  —  Alford  tn  h.  I.).  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is,  that  circum- 
cision was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant ;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  had 
a  resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism, 
namely,  "  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh,"  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  the 
grace  of  God.  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of 
the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  (eV  rfj  irepiTO/Afj  rod  Xpurrov),  i-  e. 
by  baptism. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  death  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt.  xx. 
22,  Mark  x.  39,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  again  in  Luke  xii.  50,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  It  is  gen- 
erally thought,  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
tion of  sorrows;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  him- 
self had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion "  (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22;  Schleusner, 
s.  v.  PaTTTtfa)-  "To  baptize"  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  "to  overwhelm;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidently  different;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  profane  authors 
we  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode 
of  the  immersion.6   Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 
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«  The  Fathers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  sea  and 
the  cloud  to  be  so  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  sea  rep- 
resented the  water,  and  the  cloud  represented  the 
Spirit.  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxxix.  634 :  e/Sdnrio-e  Huii- 
otjs,  oAA'  iv  vSari,  ko\  npb  toutou  ev  ve^e'Arj  ical  iv  8a- 
AderoT),  Tvn-iicws  oe  toOto  fy,  cos  Kal  ITauAoj  ooicct'  i)  8a- 
Aourtra  toO  v'Serros,  17  v«pe\r)  tow  ITceii/uaTos.  See  Suicer, 
s.v.  pd7TTi<r/ia. )  Eis  ■rbi'  Mioo-iji'  is,  according  to  some, 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses ;  or,  according  to  others, 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses  (as  Chrysost.,Theophy- 
lact,  and  others,  hi  Ii.  I.).  Most  plainly,  however,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  weighty  commentators, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  it  means  *'  into  the'  religion 


deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  comparison  of 
death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to  baptism, 
when  we  consider  too  that  the  connection  of  bap- 
tism with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul?     (See  below.) 

VII.  Names  of  Baptism.  —  Prom  the  types  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1.  "Baptism"  (0dwTicriJ.a :  the  word  0onrTi<rfJ.6s 
occurs  only  three  times,  namely,  Mark  vii.  8 ;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  is.  10).    The  verb  /3airTL£eiv  (from  frdirTtiv, 

to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  7210  by  the  LXX.  hi 
2  K.  v.   14;   and  accordingly  the  Rabbins   used 

FT  7^313  for  pdirriffixa-  The  Latin  Fathers  ren- 
der Parrrl^eiy  by  tinyere  (e.  g.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax. 
c.  20,  "  Novissime  mandavit  ut  tingerent  hi  Patrem 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum");  by  merger -t  (as 
Ambros.  De  Sacramentis,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  "Interroga- 
tus  es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  ? 
Dixisti,  Credo;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  es"); 
by  merpitare  (as  Tertullian,  De  Corona  Militis,  c. 
3,  "  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur " ) ;  see  Suicer,  s.  v. 
avaSva).  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  fZairri- 
£eiv  is  often  used  frequently  figuratively,  for  to  im- 
merse or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  &c. 
Thus  inrb  /xedris  /3airTt£6fx.ei'os  els  virvov,  buried 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So. fuipiais  fSairTr 
£6fievos  <pp6vriGiv,  absorbed  in  thought  (Chry- 
sost.).  Tcus  Pa.pvTaTa.is  kfiapTiais  Pe&airTtafjLe- 
voi,  overwhelmed  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  See  Suicer, 
s-  V.  Pa-n-Tifa.  Hence  pdirTiff/xa  properly  and  lit- 
erally means  immersion.0 

2.  "The  Water"  (to  vSap)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acts  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Corne- 
lius and  his  company;  and  the  apostle  asked, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  In  ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been 
first  administered,  after  that  the  Apostles  laid  on 
their  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But 
here  the  Spirit  had  come  down  manifestly,  before 
the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  St.  Peter  ar- 
gued, that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  withhold 
baptism  (calling  it  "the  water")  from  those  who 
had  visibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the 
sign  and  seal.  With  this  phrase,  to  u$wp,  "the 
water,"  used  of  baptism,  compare  "the  breaking 
of  bread  "  as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42. 

3.  "  The  Washing  of  Water"  (to  \ovTpbv  tou 
uSotos,  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Eph.  v.  26.  The  whole  passage  runs, 
"  Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 

and  law  of  Moses,"  who  was  the  mediator  of  the  old 
Covenant.  ;r  Baptized  into  Moses,"  therefore,  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  expression,  "baptized  into  Christ," 
Rom.  vi.  3,  Gal.  iii.  27. 

0  As,  "His  mersere  maris."  —  'Virg.  JEn.  vi.  512. 
TjJ  <rvjx)popa  /3ej3ajrTco-fieVoc.  —  Heliodor.  JEthiop. 
ii.  3. 

c  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  in  Mark  vii. 
4  j3a7rTi'^<r8ai  is  used,  where  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  is  not  intended.  See  Lightfoot,  in  he.  [For  the 
opposite  opinion,  see  De  Wette  in  loc.  (Exegel.  Hanrlb.  i. 
200),  and  Meyer  in  Inc.  (Komm.  ilb.  d.  N.  T.  ed.  1864). 
See  especially  Fritzsche,  Evang.  Marci,  p.  264.     H.] 
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water  with  the  word  "  (iVa  alr^v  aytdo-y  Kada- 
piffas  t<j>  KovTpip  rov  vSaros  eV  b-fifj.ari,  "  that 
He  might  sanctify  it,  having  purified  it  by  the 
[well-known]  laverof  the  water  in  the  word,"  Elli- 
cott).  There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  ref- 
erence to  the  bridal  bath ;  but  the  allusion  to  bap- 
tism is  clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal 
bath  was  an  emblem,  a  type  or  mystery,  signifying 
to  us  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His 
Church.  And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  be- 
fore being  presented  to  the  bridegroom,  so  washing 
in  the  water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom, 
Christ. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  iy  py\fx.ari, 
"  by  the  word."  According  to  the  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient 
and  unavailing,  without  the  added  potency  of  the 
Word  of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  "  Not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  <tc);  and  as  the 
KovTpbv  rod  vdaros  had  reference  to  the  bridal 
bath,  so  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  words 
of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of 
betrothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  bap- 
tism. On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  famous :  "  Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid 
est  aqua  nisi  aqua  ?  Accedit  verbum  ad  elemen- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentum  "  (Tract.  80  in  Johan.). 
Yet  the  general  use  of  prj/xa  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 
seem  to  favor  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God 
preached  to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  words  made 
use  of  in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the 
laver,  without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  El- 
licott,  ad  h.  I.). 

4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration"  (Xovrpbv 
■naXiyyeveaias,  "the  bath  of  regeneration")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  (he  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modern 
commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
but  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  in- 
dicates. Thus  Calvin  held  that  the  "  bath  "  meant 
baptism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this 
context  by  saying,  that  "  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal 
of  salvation  which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  us." 
The  current  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  this.  He 
tells  Titus  to  exhort  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be 
submissive  to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to 
all  men:  " for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  err- 
ing, serving  our  own  lusts ;  but  when  the  kindness 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man  ap- 
peared, not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
performed,  but  according  to  his  own  mercy  He 
saved  us,  by  (through  the  instrumentality  of)  the 
bath  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  {Std  Kovrpoii  iraXiyytviffias  Kal  avanaivdi- 
trews  Tlvfifiaros  aylov),  which  He  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that, 
being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  be  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life  through  hope  (or  according  to 
hope,  Kar  «A.ir/8a)."  The  argument  is,  that 
Christians  should  be  kind  to  all  men,  remembering 
that  they  themselves  had  been  formerly  disobedient, 
but  that  by  God's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had 
been  transplanted  into  a  better  state,  even  a  state 
of  salvation  (iawatv  Tj/xas);  and  that  by  means 
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of  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
and  common  interpretation,  the  laver  means  bap- 
tism, the  whole  will  seem  pertinent.  Christians 
are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  and  they  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  One  question  naturally  arises  in  this  pas- 
sage. Does  avuKaivdaecDs  depend  on  \ovrpov,  or 
on  5io?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  it,  with  irahiyytveaias,  dependent  on  Aou- 
rpov,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
must  understand  that  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  grace  corresponding  with,  and  closely 
allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so  immediately 
coupled  with  it.  But  it  seems  the  more  natural 
construction  to  refer  avaKaivaxrews  n.  a-  to  Sid, 
if  it  were  only  that  the  relative,  which  connects 
with  the  verse  following,  belongs  of  necessity  to 
Tlvev/iaTos.  Dean  Alford,  adopting  the  latter 
construction,  refers  the  "washing  "  to  the  laver  of 
baptism,  and  the  "  renewing  "  to  the  actual'  effect, 
that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  which  the  laver 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  novel  and  unknown 
in  Scripture  or  theology  to  speak  of  renewed  as 
the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing  signified,  in  baptism. 
There  is  confessedly  a  connection  between  baptism 
and  regeneration,  whatever  that  connection  may 
be.  But  "the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  has 
been  mostly  in  the  language  of  theologians  (is  it 
not  also  in  the  language  of  Scripture?)  treated  as 
a  further,  perhaps  a  more  gradual  process  in  the 
work  of  grace,  than  the  first  breathing  into  the 
soul  of  spiritual  fife,  called  regeneration  or  new 
birth. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this  pas- 
sage in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer. St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their 
heathen  state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen 
vices;  "but,"  he  adds,  "ye  were  washed  "  (lit.  ye 
washed  or  bathed  yourselves,  aire\ovcra.(rdf),  "but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God."  It  is  generally  believed  that  here  is 
an  allusion  to  the  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  though  some  connect 
"  sanctified  "  and  "justified  "  as  well  as  "  washed," 
with  the  words  "  in  the  name,"  &c.  (see  Stanley, 
in  foe).  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  reference 
to  baptism  seems  unquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acts  xxii.  16, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "Arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (avaaras  Qdirricrai 
Kal  a.Tc6\ovaai  ras  a/xaprias  crov,  f7riKaA.e<ra/ue- 
vos  to  ovofxa  avrov).  See  by  all  means  Calvin's 
Commentary  on  this  passage. 

5.  "  Illumination  "  (<pa>Ttfffi6s)-  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  0a>Ti£etr0at,  "enlight- 
ened," in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or 
not.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  <pa>Ti<rfx6s  as  a 
synonym  for  baptism.  The  Syriac  version,  the 
most  ancient  in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the 
word  in  both  the  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and 
other  Greek  commentators  so  interpret  it;  and  they 
are  followed  by  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  and  many  mod- 
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ern  interpreters  of  the  highest  authority  (Wetstein 
cites  from  Orac.  Sibyll.  i.  SSari  (peori^ffdai)-  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged 
that  the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  Script- 
ural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  tor 
baptism  in  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here. 
If  the  usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned ; 
but  it  may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  figures 
and  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pa- 
tristic use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Suicer,  g.  v.  cpa>Ttcrij.6s,  and  to  Bingham,  E.  A. 
bk.  xi.  ch.  i.  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  Martyr,  is,  that  the  catechumens 
before  admission  to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hence  "  this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because 
those  who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in 
their  understanding"  (Apol.  ii.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation 
of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  >p&ra- 
yuiyia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  (cf. 
Tpia  fiairricrfxaTa  fitas  /j.vj]fff0us,  Can.  Apost.  i.). 
Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St.  Paid  the  Christian  "  mystery."  The  "  mys- 
tery of  God's  will"  (Eph.  i.  9),  "the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  19),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the 
religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  "  in  Him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  God  or  of  godliness.  (1.)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
"  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  rov  /j.v(TTriplov  tovtov,  os  ianv  Xpurrbs 
iv  u/iiu-  (2.)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
and  Ellicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  too  fiv(TT7]ptov  rod  ®eov,  Xpiffrov, 
rightly  compared  by  Bp.  Ellicott  with  the  preced- 
ing passage  occurring  only  four  verses  before  it,  and 
interpreted  by  him,  "  the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ."  (3.)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians  does 
not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  1G, 
rb  Trjs  ( ucrt/Seias  fivcrriipiov  hs  i<pavepwf)r)  K.  r.  A. 
For,  if» Christ  be  the  "Mystery  of  God,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligible, 
as  being  referred  to  Xptffr6s  understood  and  im- 
plied in  ft.vcrT7\piov'  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilary, 
"  Deus  Christus  est  Saeramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 
tory Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 
God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  (puricr^s  and  after- 
wards (pcerayooyia,  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ 
himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God. 

VIII.  —  From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must 
now  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages, 
not  already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
ferred to. 
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1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 —  "  Except  a  man 
'>e  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  —  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished battle-field  from  the  time  of  Calvin.  Hook- 
er's statement,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries 
no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to  baptism, 
is  well  known  (see  Keel.  Pol.  v.  lix.).  Zuinglius 
was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it  other- 
wise. Calvin  understood  the  words  "  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit"  as  a  %v  Sia  ivolv,  "the  washing  or 
cleansing  of  the  Spirit "  (or  rather  perhaps  "  by 
the  Spirit  "),  "  who  cleanses  as  water,"  referring  to 
Matt.  iii.  11.  ("He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  h.  1.)  observes 
that  Liicke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  %v  Sta  Svo7u, 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) :  —  "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing ;  in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to  their 
visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  Lord  probably 
adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  this 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  in  loc. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  our  blessed  Ford  should  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11), 
may  more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  %v  5i<x  5vo7v. 
Bengel  well  paraphrases  it:  —  "  Bptritiis  Suneius, 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vim  habet;  atque 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  conspicua  fuit  oculis  hominum  " 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  spoke  of  a 
threefold  baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost; 
secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  tempta- 
tion (1  Pet.  i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the 
last  day  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any 
allusion  to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  lan- 
guage between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with 
a  mere  earthly  element,  teaching  men  to  repent, 
and  pointing  them  to  Christ;  but  He  that  should 
come  after,  6  ipxdfJ-evos,  was  empowered  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water 
of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize, 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27:  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter, 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  jf  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham. Christ  —  i.  e.  Christ  comprehending  his 
whole  body  mystical  —  is  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver.  10).  The 
Law,  which  came  after,  could  not  disannul  the 
promises  thus  made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  manifest)  transgression  (ver. 
23).  The  Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us 
for,  and  leading  us  on  to,  Christ,  that  He  might 
bestow  on  us  freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in 
Him  (ver.  24).  But  after  the  coming  of  faith  we 
are  no  longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  peda- 
gogue, but  we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  lather's 
house  (ver.  25;  comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "For  ye  all 
are  God's  sons  (filii  emancipati,  not  ircuSes,  but 
viol,   Bengel   and  Ellicott)  through   the  faith   in 
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Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 
Christ  (see  Schoettgen  on  Rom.  xiii.  14).  In  Him 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free, 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  all  ye  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (ver.  26-28).  The  argument  is 
plain.  All  Christians  are  God's  sons  through  union 
with  the  Only-begotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him 
came  into  the  world,  men  were  held  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Law,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state 
of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the 
preaching  of  the  faith,  all  who  are  baptized  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  Him;  so  they  are  es- 
teemed as  adult  sons  of  his  Father,  and  by  faith 
in  Him  they  may  be  justified  from  their  sins,  from 
which  the  Law  could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii. 
39).  The  contrast  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  church :  one  bond,  the  other  free ;  one 
infant,  the  other  adult.  And  the  transition-point 
is  naturally  that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of 
Christ  is  undertaken,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ,  and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by 
faith,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had  not  to  offer. 
4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  iv  kv\  TrvtvpaTi)  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
or  free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit." 
The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile:  under  the  (ins- 
pel  there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii. 
16,  Christ  is  the  seed  (rb  (Tirf'p/xo),  so  here  He  is 
the  body  (rb  (To>jxa),  into  which  all  Christians  be- 
come incorporated.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the 
grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  "in  one  spirit" 
of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  18), 
without  division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined 
in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his  universal 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "  We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  (%v  Tlvevna 
iTTOTicrdrifj.ev'-  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  els)-  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ing (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  3,  17;  see  Waterland  on  the 
Eucharist,  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Bom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12,  are  so  closely  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the 
apostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages  views 
baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
so  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ 
in  his  death,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in  his 
resurrection."  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  again,  so 
His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  descends  in  bap- 
tism into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (eV  <j5,  sc.  /3cnr- 
TiVjuaTi,  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
Christ,  through  "faith  in  the  mighty  working  of 
God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  B/obably, 
as  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought 
forward  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity, 


a  "  Mersio  in  baptismate,  vel  certe  aqua  superfusa, 
sepulturam  refert"  (Bengel). 
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so  in  those  now  before  us  he  refers  to  it  as  the 
token  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and 
resurrection  to  righteousness ;  and  moreover  of  the 
final  victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  through 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage 
in  Colossians  that  the  early  Christians  so  generally 
used  trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the 
three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Suicer,  «.  V.  awa5va>,U-  a). 

IX.  Recipients  of  Baptism.  —  The  command  to 
baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evangelized; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  faith 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
37).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii.  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  15).  The  jailer  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the  earth- 
quake in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway  (Acts  xvi.  33). 

All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  shoidd  embrace 
the  world,  and  should  be  freely  offered  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  " 
(John  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  frequently 
insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  careful  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  Apostles'  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difference  of  principle.  Convic- 
tion at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and 
strong ;  the  church  was  rapidly  forming ;  the  Apos- 
tles had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this 
led  to  the  admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  for- 
mal preparation  for  it.  At  all  events  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  to 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  invi- 
tation extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infants 
also.  The  universality  of  the  invitation,  Christ's 
declaration  concerning  the  blessedness  of  infants 
and  their  fitness  for  his  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infants  to  circumcision  and  to  the 
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baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  infant  baptism.  The  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  the 
constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  prerequisite  or  con- 
dition of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the 
responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its 
obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections 
urged  against  pa±dobaptisni.  But  here,  once  more, 
we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  Modt:  of  Baptism.  —  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented 
as  "  coming  up  out  of  the  water  "  (avafiaii/vv  curb 
rov  i/'Saror)  after  his  baptism  (Mark  i.  10).a 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  iEnon  be- 
cause there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  bap- 
tism to  burying  and  rising  up  again  (Rom.  vi. ; 
Col.  ii.)  has  been  already  referred  to  as  probably 
derived  from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Suicer, 
s.  v.  avaSvu;  Schoettgen,  in  Rom.  vi. ;  Vossius, 
De  Baptismo,  Diss.  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  family  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on 
the  night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and 
that  the  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii. )  appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once :  it 
being  hardly  likely  that  in  either  of  these  cases 
immersion  should  have  been  possible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  church,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  affusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Questions  and  Answers.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  $.  v.  d.iro- 
Tacraofxai)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Creed 
(see  Suicer,  i.  653).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he  speaks  of 
the  "answer  (or  questioning,  iwept&T-n/Aa)  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  "  as  an  important  con- 
stituent of  baptism,  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind 
as  existing  from  the  first  (see  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation  in  Bengelii  Gnomon).  The 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13)  and  the 
"good  profession  professed  before  many  witnesses" 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  probably  have  similar  sig- 
nificance. 

XI.  The  Formula  of  Baptism.  —  It  should 
seem  from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19)  that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  church 
has  generally  retained,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
in  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  the  primitive  Fathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  frairrifa);  and  there 
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a  *  With  iiro  in  Mark  i.  10  (T.  R.),  as  quoted  above, 
it  would  be  only  "  from  "  ;  but  Lachmann,  Teschendorf, 
and  Tregelles  read  i<  there,  which  would  agree  with 
16 


is  little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  tl^t  the  form 
of  words  was  different  from  that  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

Sponsors.  —  There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  "  ques- 
tioning "  (iirepiirvfjia).  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  sponsors  (called  avdBoxot,  sponsores,  sus- 
ceptores)  were  in  use  both  tor  children  and  adults. 
The  mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Tertullian  — 
for  infants  in  the  De  Baptismo  (c.  18),  for  adults, 
as  is  supposed,  in  the  De  Corona  Militis  (c.  3: 
"  Inde  suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiam  praegust- 
amus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  auaSex0^0-^-  ^n  *'le 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two  or  three  sponsors 
or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present  (see  above, 
Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  J*ews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom 
from  the  Christians,  that  the  coincidence  can  hard- 
ly have  arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing 
the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  the  Dead.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (virep  twv  veKpwv),  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead" 
(or,  '■'■for  them?"  Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read 
avriov). 

1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
baptism  (vicarium  baptismal)  as  existing  among  the 
Marcionites  {De  Resur.  Carnis,  c.  48;  Adv.  Mar- 
cion.  lib.  v.  c.  10);  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  liv- 
ing person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
xv. ).  Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  (Hceres.  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Cerinthians  were  a  very  early  sect; 
according  to  Irenaeus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  errors 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St. 
John  is  said  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his 
Gospel  against  those  errors;  but  the  Marcionites 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  Did 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to 
prevail  among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons '?  If 
so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem.  «  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  ben- 
efit do  they  expect  who  baptize  vicariously  for  the 
dead  ?  "  The  very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief 
that  matter  was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glorious  resurrection,  yet  showed  by  then 
superstitious  practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to 
be  expected ;  for,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  their 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  all  its  significance. 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  uncommon  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31;  and  see 
Stanley,  ad  h.  /.).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.) 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation. 
His  words  are,  "  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example 


the  remark  in  the  body  of  the  page.  See  also  Acta 
viii.  39,  where  the  A.  V.  errs  in  just  the  opposite  way 
(ex  being  used  there).  H. 
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of  those  who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion that  they  even  baptized  for  the  dead,  when  by 
accident  death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that 
the  unbaptized  might  either  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  number  of 
modern  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  apostle's 
words.  And  —  which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to 
the  probability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient  —  we  learn  from  Lightfoot  (on 
1  Cor.  xv.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  vicarious  abolution  for  such  as  died  under  any 
legal  uncleanness. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerinthians.  Mis- 
interpretation of  Scriptural  passages  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ceremony, 
which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  a£  having 
resulted  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  reject  the  notion  that  St.  Paul  alluded 
to  it. 

2.  Chrysostom  believes  the  apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
iri(TT(vcM>  (Is  veKpaiv  avaaraaLv-  "  In  this  faith," 
he  says,  •'  we  are  baptized.  After  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this, 
St.  l'aul  says,  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (ri  Kal  /Bair-rtf?;  inrtp  ruv  vexpwv;  tovt- 
e'crTi,  tuiv  ffinfxa.rwv)y  For  in  this  faith  thou  art 
baptized,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
(Num.  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv. ;  cf.  Horn.  xiii.  in  Epist.  ad 
Corinth.).  St.  Chrysostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  Greek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Tertullian  among  the  Latins  (Ado.  Marcion.  lib.  v. 
c.  10),  and  probably  by  Epiphanius  among  the 
Greeks  (Hares,  xxviii.). 

The  former  of  the  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its  fa- 
vor (see  Suicer,  i.  642);  though  it  is  somewhat 
difficult,  even  with  St.  Chrysostom's  comment,  to 
reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  which  seem  the  most  probable,  the  variety 
of  explanations  is  almost  endless.  Among  them  the 
following  appear  to  deserve  consideration. 

3.  "  "What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand?  "  Epiphan.  Hwres.  xxviii. 
6,  where  according  to  Bengel  {mip  will  have  the 
sense  of  near,  close  upon. 

4.  "  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That 
such  a  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15;  August.  Be  Ch:  Dei,  xx. 
9.  Vossius  adopted  this  interpretation;  but  it  is 
verv  unlikely  that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

5.  "On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour;"  where  an 
enallage  of  number  in  the  word  vacpwv  must  be 
understood.     See  Rosenmiiller,  in  foe. 

6.  ""What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  biptized  for 
■the  sake  of  the  dead  in  Christ  V  "  i.  e.  that  so  the 
irX'fipwft.a  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  Rom. 
xi.  12,  25;  Heb.  xi.  40),  that  "  God  may  complete 
the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom." 
.-See  Qlshausen,  in  he. 
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7.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  in 
the  place  of  the  dead?  "  i.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forward  to 
be  baptized,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  interpre- 
tations. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  De  Baptismo; 
Suicer,  s.  W.  avaSvoo,  (iawTifa,  dj/aSe'xo^uai,  kAi- 
vik6s,  &c- ;  Wetstein,  as  referred  to  above;  Bing- 
ham, Ecel.  Ant.  bk.  xi. ;  Vicecomes,  Dissertationes, 
lib.  i. ;  Lightfoot,  Hvr.  Hebr. ;  and  Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Hebr.,  as  referred  to  above.  E.  H.  B. 

*  The  most  elaborate  recent  work  on  baptism  is 
J.  W.  F.  Hr.fling's  Das  Sakrament  der  Tanfe,  2 
Bde.  Erlangen,  1846-48.  See  also  the  art.  Taufe 
(by  Steitz)  in  Herzog's  Real-Encylcl.  xv.  428-485. 
References  to  the  controversial  literature  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  given  here.  The  essay,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  The  Meaning  and  Use 
(>/'  Baptizein  philoloyicaUy  and  historically  investi- 
gated, published  as  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York,  Amer. 
Bible  Union,  1860),  and  also  issued  separately,  de- 
serves mention  for  its  copious  collection  of  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  A. 

Supplement  to  Baptism. 

The  "Laying  on  of  Hands"  was  considered  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  "Supplement  of  Baptism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  by 
which  benediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  supe- 
rior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards  an 
inferior,  and  by  its  very  form  it  appears  to  bestow 
some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some  gift 
should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  that 
is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness  was 
thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the  scape- 
goat from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvi.  21);  but, 
in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  God 
is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  Thus-,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob 
accompanies  his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
with  imposition  of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii.  14):  Joshua 
is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of 
hands  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Deut.  xxxiv.  !i);  cures 
seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  prophets  by 
imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and  the  high- 
priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benediction,  stretched 
out  his  hands  over  the  people  (Lev.  ix.  22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in  blessing 
and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  befitting 
(Matt,  xix."l3;  Mark  viii.  23,  x.  16).  One  of  the 
promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ's 
followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the  sick  by  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  18) ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  17) 
and  Publius's  father  was  healed  of  his  fever  (Acts 
xxviii.  8)  by  imposition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  the 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostolic  imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viii.  17,  xix.  6).  This  gift  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  is  described  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Joel's  prediction  —  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
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and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;  and  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy  " 
(ii.  17,  18,  and  38).  Accordingly  visible  super- 
natural powers  were  the  result  of  this  gift  —  powers 
which  a  Simon  Magus  could  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (viii.  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be,  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (xix.  G).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  described  as 
extraordinary  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order:  —  (1.) 
The  doctrine  of  Repentance;  (2.)  of  Faith;  ^3.)  of 
Baptisms;  (4.)  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  (5.)  of  the 
Resurrection;  (6.)  of  Eternal  Judgment  (Heb.  vi.  1, 
2).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can  mean 
only  one  of  three  things  —  Ordination,  Absolution, 
or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Apostles,  imposition  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  bap- 
tized. The  meaning  of  Ordination  is  excluded  by 
the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of  the*  existence 
of  the  habitual  practice  of  Absolution  at  this  period 
nor  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the  lajang  on  of 
hands.  Everything  points  to  that  laying  on  of  hands 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  succeeded  bap- 
tism in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  specially  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
whom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  his  place  when  He  de- 
parted (John  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  himself 
not  only  by  his  gifts,  but  also,  and  still  more, 
by  his  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "the 
gift  of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  of  dis- 
cerning of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of 
interpretation  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  10).  His 
graces  are,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal. 
v.  22,  23):  the  former  are  classed  as  the  extraordi- 
nary, the  latter  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  his  gifts 
in  different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as  in 
different  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the  same 
time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinary  gifts  were 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  being  instituted.  At 
no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawn. When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  his  miracles  of 
power  ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  On  the 
Miracles,  Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On 
Confirmation).  But  He  continued  his  miracles  of 
grace.  His  ordinary  gifts  never  ceased  being  dis- 
pensed through  the  Church,  although  after  a  time 
the  extraordinary  gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with  the  age  suc- 
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ceeding  the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  imposition  of  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued.  Why?  Be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  his  invisible  working  was  believed  to  be 
thereby  increased,  and  his  divine  strength  there- 
in imparted.  That  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apos- 
tolic days  themselves  may  be  thus  seen.  The  cer- 
emony of  imposition  of  hands  was  even  then  habit- 
ual and  ordinary.  This  may  be  concluded  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Heb.  vi.  2,  where 
Imposition  is  classed  with  Baptisms  as  a  funda- 
mental: it  may  possibly  also  be  deduced  (as  we 
shall  show  to  have  been  believed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21, 
22,  compared  with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30;  1  John  ii. 
20 ;  and  it  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  subse- 
quent universal  practice.  But  although  all  the 
baptized  immediately  after  their  baptism  received 
the  imposition  of  hands,  yet  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  not  given  to  all.  "  Are  all  workers 
of  miracles'?  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do 
all  speak  with  tongues?  do  all  interpret?"  (1 
Cor.  xii.  29).  The  men  thus  endowed  were, 
and  must  always  have  been,  few  among  many. 
Why,  then,  and  with  what  results,  was  imposition 
of  hands  made  a  general  custom  ?  Because,  though 
the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  only 
on  those  on  whom  He  willed  to  bestow  them,  yet 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations  (ib. 
11).  Those  who  did  not  receive  the  visible  gifts 
might  still  receive,  in  some  cases,  a  strengthening 
and  enlightenment  of  their  natural  faculties.  "  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit" 
(ib.  8);  while  all  in  respect  to  whom  no  obstacle 
existed  might  receive  that  grace  which  St.  Paul 
contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the  "best  gifts,"  as 
"  more  excellent "  than  miracles,  healing,  tongues, 
knowledge  and  prophesying  (ib.  31),  greater  too 
than  "faith  and  hope"  (xiii.  13).  This  is  the 
grace  of  "  charity,"  which  is  another  name  for  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man.  This  was  doubtless  the  belief  on  which 
the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became  universal 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
There  are  numberless  references  or  allusions  to  it  in 
the  early  Fathers.  There  is  a  possible  allusion  to 
it  in  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  A.  D.  170  (Ad  Autol. 
1.  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).  It  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian, 
A.  d.  200  (De  Bapt.  c.  viii.;  De  Resurv.  Cam.  c. 
viii.);  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  200  (apud 
Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  17);  by  Origen,  a.  i>.  210  (Horn. 
vii.  in  Ezek.);  by  Cyprian,  A.  D.  250  (Ep.  pp.  70, 
73);  by  Firmilian,  a.  d.  250  (dpodCypr.  Ep.  p. 
75,  §  8);  by  Cornelius,  a.  d.  260  (apud  Euseb.  1. 
vi.  c.  43);  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  (he.  cit.) 
derives  the  practice  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
recorded  in  Acts  viii.  Firmilian,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  in  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.  "  The 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  "  everywhere  impute  unto 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketh  us  first  Christian  men,  but,  when  we  are 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  Fathers 
therefore,  being  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmation 
as  an  ordinance  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in 
God's  Church,  although  not  always  accompanied 
with  equal  largeness  of  those  external  effects  wliich 
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gave  it  countenance  at  the  first "  (Eccl.  Pol.  v.  66, 
4). 

II.  Time  of  Confirmation.  —  Originally  Impo- 
sition of  Hands  followed  immediately  upon  Bap- 
tism, so  closely  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  1  his  is 
clearly  stated  by  Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  vii.,  viii.), 
Cyril  (Catech.  Myst.  iii.  1),  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  all  early 
Christian  writers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  names 
arppayis,  xpitrfia,  sigillum,  signacuium,  are  applied 
to  Baptism  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands. 
(See  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23;  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  p.  40; 
Herm.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  Tertull.  De  Spectac.  xxiv.) 
Whether  it  were  an  infant  or  an  adult  that  was 
baptized,  confirmation  and  admission  to  the  Eu- 
charist immediately  ensued.  This  continued  to  be 
the  general  rule  of  the  Church  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Churches  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  difference 
in  practice  between  East  and  West  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  persons 
to  be  baptized  together  at  the  great  Festivals  of 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
baptized  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  degrees  it  became  customary  for  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  baptize  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festivals. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  either  to  give  to 
presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  to  defer  con- 
firmation to  a  later  time,  when  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.  The  Eastern 
Churches  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reserving 
only  to  the  bishop  the  composition  of  the  chrism  with 
which  the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Western 
Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
(See  Cone.  Cartharj.  iii.  can.  36  and  iv.  can.  36; 
Cone.  Tolet.  i.  can.  20;  Cone.  Autissiodor.  can.  6; 
Cone.  Bracar.  i.  can.  36  and  ii.  can.  4 ;  Cone.  Eliber. 
can.  38  and  77.)  Tertullian  says  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  bishop  to  make  expeditions  (excurrat)  from 
the  city  in  which  he  resided  to  the  villages  and  re- 
mote spots  in  order  to  lay  his  hands  on  those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to 
pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them 
( Cont.  Lueif.  iv. ).  The  result  was  that,  in  the 
West,  men's  minds  became  accustomed  to  the  sev- 
erance of  the  two  ceremonies  which  were  once  so 
closely  joined  —  the  more,  as  it  was  their  practice 
to  receive  those  who  had  been  heretically  or  schis- 
matically  baptized,  not  by  rebaptism,  but  only  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  By  degrees  the 
severance  became  so  complete  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  required  by  authority.  After  a  time  this  ap- 
pendix or  supplement  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
became  itself  erected  into  a  separate  sacrament  by 
the  Latin  Church. 

ni.  Names  of  Confirmation.  —  The  title  of 
»  Confirmatio  "  is  modern.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
early  Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any- 
Greek  equivalent  for  it:  for  rt\elwcris  answers 
rather  to  "  consecratio  "  or  "  perfectio,"  and  refers 
rather  to  baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary 
Greek  word  is  xpioywi,  which,  like  the  Latin  "  unc- 
tio,"  expresses  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirifs  grace. 
In  this  general  sense  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20, 
"  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  and  in 
2  Cor.  i.  21,  "  He  which  hath  anointed  us  is  God, 
who  hath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  So  early  a  writer  as 
Tertullian  not  only  mentions  the  act  of  anointing 
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as  being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  (De  Bapt.  vii.  and  viii.),  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  being  "  de  pristina  disciplina,"  even 
in  his  day.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  must 
have  been  introduced  very  early,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages 
above  quoted  imply  its  existence  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. (See  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret, 
Comm.  in  he.  and  Cyril  in  Catecli.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  o-<ppayis.  It  was  so 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  "  sealing "  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  "anointed  by  God." 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Eph.  i.  13, 
"In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise;"  and 
again,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30). 
The  Latin  equivalents  are  sigillum,  siynacidum,  and 
(the  most  commonly  used  Latin  term)  consigtiatio. 
Augustine  (De  Trin.  xv.  26)  sees  a  reference  in 
these  passages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Confirmation.  —  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.,  xix.,  and  Heb. 
vi.  for  the  origin  of  confirmation  so  much  as  to  1 
John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Regarding  it  as  the  con- 
summation of  baptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  West.  The  liussian 
Church  defines  it  as  "  a  mystery  in  which  the  bap- 
tized believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  (Longer  Catechism).  The  Latin 
Church  defines  it  as  "  miction  by  chrism  (accom- 
panied by  a  set  form  of  words),  applied  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means 
of  which  he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength 
by  the  institution  of  Christ"  (Liguori  after  Bel- 
larmine).  The  English  Church  (by  implication)  as 
"  a  rite  by  means  of  which  the  regenerate  are 
strengthened  by  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  on  the  occasion  of  their  rat- 
ifying the  baptismal  vow"  (Confirmation  Service). 
Were  we  to  criticise  these  definitions,  or  to  describe 
the  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  rite  in  different  ages 
of  the  Church,  we  should  be  passing  from  our  legit- 
imate sphere  into  that  of  a  Theological  Dictionary. 
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BARABTBAS  (Bapa00Zs,  W?^  "1?>  sm  °f 
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Abba,  see  Simonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a  robber 
{K7)(TT7)s,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When 
the  Roman  governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus, 
proposed  to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner 
to  them  at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried 
out,  Aloe  tovtov,  air6\vffov  5e  rfftiy  rbv  BapaB- 
Ba.v-  which  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate. 
According  to  many  [Jive,  two  of  them  a  secunda 
manu]  of  the  cursive,  or  later  MSS.  in  Matt,  xxvii. 
17,  his  name  was'l7jo-oCjBopo/3/3as;  Pilate's  ques- 
tion there  running,  riva.  fleAere  airoAutrco  ufuv  ; 
'\r\aovv  BapaBBav,  ti  'l-ncrovv  rbv  \ey6fi.evov  Xpiff- 
toV;  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Armenian 
version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol.  v.  35). 
It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into  the  text 
by  Fritzsche  and  Teschendorf."  But  the  contrast 
in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and 
destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.  H.  A. 

BAR'ACHEL  (bSD"]3  [whom  God  has 
blessed]:  BapaxtyX-'  Barachel),  "the  Buzite," 
father  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxii.  2,  6).     [Buz.] 

*  BARACHIAH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions.     Berechiah  7. 

BARACHI'AS  [Bapax'tas'-  Barachias],  Matt, 
xxiii.  35.  [Zacharias.] 

BA'RAK  (p"^2,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16 : 
BapaK,  LXX. :  [Sarac,  Vulg. :]  comp.  the  family 
name  of  Hannibal,  Barca  =  " fulmen  belli"),  son 
of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount 
Xaphthali,  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
of  Ephraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of 
Jabin.  Jabin  ("  prudent  " )  was  probably  the  dy- 
nastic name  of  those  kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose 
capital  city  was  Hazor  on  Lake  Merom.  Sisera, 
his  general  and  procurator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous 
population  at  Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own 
express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely- 
armed  force  of  10,000  men  from  Xaphthali  and 
Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor, 
where  the  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of  Jabin 
would  be  useless.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  proph- 
etess, the  little  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph,  v.  5,  §  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
"  the  battle  field  of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  &  P. 
p.  331).  From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach 
(Judg.  v.  19,  "sandy  soil")  and  of  the  river  Ki- 
shon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory  was  partly 
due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impet- 
uous torrent  (x«ifiap5ou$,  LXX.),  particularly  its 
western  branch  called  Megiddo.  The  victory  was 
decisive,  Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera 
murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years 
ensued,  and  the  next  danger  came  from  a  different 
quarter.  The  victors  composed  a  splendid  epini- 
cian  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
(Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
(Judg.  v.   6).     If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so 
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<*  *  Teschendorf  adopted  this  reading  in  his  second 
Leipsic  edition  (1849),  but  rejected  it  in  his  seventh 
edition  (1859),  and  in  the  eighth,  now  (1887)  in  course 


much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is  gen- 
erally placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the  nar- 
rative to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  (Geneal- 
ogies, p.  228  ff.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor;  the 
mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19:  cf. 
Josh.  xi.  2  flf. ) ;  the  general  locality  of  the  battle ; 
the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and 
especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems 
to  mean  "  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  marg. 
of  the  A.  V.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  waters." 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  re- 
moved; but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanley's 
opinion  (<S.  &  P.,  p.  392,  note)  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies, 
pp.  225-246  ff.)  [Deborah.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  The  means  we  have  at  present  for  illustrating 
the  local  scene  of  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  furnish  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Though  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  written  thousands 
of  years  ago,  so  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
it  have  survived  to  our  time  and  been  identified 
that  this  battle-field  lies  now  mapped  out  before  us 
on  the  face  of  the  country  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
we  were  reading  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
event.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  had  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  almost  in  sight  of  Tabor, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  has 
given  a  living  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  of  the  localities  referred  to,  show- 
ing that  nearly  all  these  still  exist  and  bear  their 
ancient  names,  and  occur  precisely  in  the  order 
that  the  events  of  the  narrative  presuppose.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  citation  (Land  and  Book,  i. 
141-144),  but  will  be  found  to  illustrate  strikingly 
the  topographical  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Stanley 
has  given  a  similar  description  ( Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  331, 
Amer.  ed.).  We  have  monographs  on  the  song  of 
the  conquerors  (Judg.  v. )  from  Hollmann,  Comment. 
phibl.-cril.  (Lips.  1818);  Butteher,  Aehrenlese  zum 
Alt.  Test.  (p.  16  ff);  Gumpach,  Alttestamentliche 
StucHen  (Heidelberg,  1852);  and  Sack,  Lieder  in 
den  historUchen  Biicher  des  A.  T.  (1864).  The 
exegetical  articles  (embracing  translation  and  notes ) 
of  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Repos.  i.  568-612)  and  of 
Prof.  Robbins  (Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  pp.  597-642)  are 
elaborate  and  valuable.  The  Commentaries  on 
Judges  (those  of  Studer,  Keil,  Bertheau,  Cassel) 
give  special  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  ode.  There  is  a  spirited  though  free 
translation  of  the  song  in  MQman's  History  of 
the  Jews,  i.  pp.  292-295  (Amer.  ed.).     H. 

BARBARIAN  (BapBapos).  lias  rf  "EAA^ 
BapBapos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14,  ••  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;"  where  Luther 
used  the  term  "  Ungrieche,"  which  happily  expresses 
its  force.  "  EAA7ji/€i  Kal  Bxp&apoi  is  the  constant 
division  found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  3 )  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur,  al- 
though he  terms  the  Carians  BapBapi<pa>vot  (H. 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
Ka.pBa.vos  with  Kap).  At  first,  according  to  Stra- 
bo  (xiv.  p.  662),  it  was  only  used  kcit  ovofiarovodav 

of  publication,  assigning  his  reasons  at  considerable 
length.  See  also  Tregelles's  Amount  of  the  Printed  Text 
of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  pp.  194-196.  A. 
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M  raiv  SuaeKcpopcvs  recti  ffKK-npws  Kal  rpax^ws 
KaXovvTtev,  and  its  generic  use  was  subsequent. 
It  often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic 
dialect).  So  too  ./Esch.  Again.  2013,  ^Xidovos 
H'iKy)v  "Ayvoora  (pcavfyv  fid.pl3a.pov  KeKTrifievrj'- 
and  even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  are  AetrjSios 
Siu  Kal  iv  <pwvfj  fiapfSapa)  re0pafj.fi.evos,  Plat.  Pro- 
tag.  341  c  (it  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  ira\iy- 
yXoDffaos,  Donaldson,  Crat.  §  88);  and  the  often 
quoted  hue  of  Gv.  Trust,  v.  10,  37,  — 

"  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum  quia  -non  inteUigor  itlli." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modern  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  tovs  yd]  acpia.v 
6fj.oyAd>crcrovs,  Herod,  ii.  158;  and  fidpfiapos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction.    Thus  in  Ps.  cxiii.  1,  Aaos   fldpfiapos  is 

used  to  translate  XV  ,  "peregrino  sermone  utens" 
(Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
pceian  from  XV  -,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 1 
Tim.  iii.  7,  we  have  oi  e£&>,  and  Matt.  vi.  32,  ret  eflerj, 
used  Hebraistically  for  D^S,  D^fM  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  fidpfiapoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews;  and  in 
the     Talmudists    we    find    Palestine   opposed     to 

iTl2~lS,  just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or  fi  fidp- 
fiapos'-  (cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Centuria 
Chorogr.  ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was 
the  term  Bdp&apos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus 
and  Philo  scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews 
among  them  (Ant.  xi.  7,  §  1,  &c),  as  the  early 
Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  themselves 
("Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vertit  barbare;" 
Plaut.  Asin.  prol.  10).  Very  naturally  the  word 
after  a  time  began  to  involve  notions  of  cruelty  and 
contempt  (6-npbs  BapBdpov,  2  Mace.  iv.  25,  xv.  2, 
&c),  and  then  the  Romans  excepted  themselves 
from  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  37, 
§  68).  Afterwards  only  the  savage  nations  were 
called  barbarians;  though  the  Greek  Constantino- 
politans  called  the  Romans  "  barbarians "  to  the 
vprv  last.  (Gibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith; 
Winer,  s.  v.)  F.  W.  F. 

*  BARBAROUS  (BdpBapot),  as  employed  in 
Acts  xxviii.  2  (A.  V.),  means  "foreign,"  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  and  designates  there  the  Melitseans 
as  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  Greeks. 
The  inhabitants  of  Melita  ( Malta),  were  a  Phoenician 
race  and  spoke  the  Punic,  i.  e.  Phoenician,  as  spoken 
at  Carthage.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  term  ren- 
dered "barbarous  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  2  led  Coleridge 
to  deny  that  the  Melitoeans  could  be  meant  there, 
because  they  were  highly  civilized.  The  "  no  little 
kindness  "  which  "  the  barbarous  people  showed  " 
to  the  wrecked  mariners  obliges  us  to  acquit  them  of 
any  want  of  humanity.  "  Barbarians  "  (see  above) 
would  be  less  inexact,  but  leans  now  towards  the 
same  objectionable  meaning.  H. 

BARHU  MITE,  THE.     [Bahurim.] 
BARI'AH  (rp-lS  [a  bolt]:    Btppi;    [Vat. 
Mapei;]  Alex.  Bepia'-  Baria),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.     [Elymas.] 
BAR-JO  NA.     [Peter.] 
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BAR'KOS  (D'YHa  [painter']  :  Bap/c(k,  [Vat. 
BapKovs;  in  Neh.]  BapKove,  [Alex.  BapKovs-] 
Bercos).  "Children  of  Barkos"  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (rn^jr,  se'ordh  :  Kpi8-h :  hordeum)i 
the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodor.  i.  34 ; 
Plin.  xxii.  25);  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  10; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c),  who  used  it  for 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles, 
millet,  &c.  (Ez.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ez. 
iv.  12);  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (viii.  154);  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xviii.  14;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  though  bar- 
ley was  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  in 
his  time  fallen  into  disrepute  and  was  generally 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Soninni  says  that 
barley  is  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  East. 
Oats  and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  not  known  to  them.  [Rye.]  (See  also 
Kitto,  Phys.  H.  of  Pal.  214.)  Barley  is  men- 
tioned hi  the  Mishna  as  the  food  of  horses  and 
asses. 

The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii. 
23 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  Palestine 
in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as 
late  as  May ;  but  the  period  of  course  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  localities  where  the  corn  grows. 
Mariti  (Trav.  416)  says  that  the  barley  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April.  Niebuhr 
(Besch.  von  Arab.  p.  160)  found  barley  ripe  at  the 
end  of  March  in  the  fields  about  Jerusalem.  The 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  harvest, 
in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  fully  three 
weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  99,  278).  In  Egypt 
the  barley  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat ; 
whence  its  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).  Barley  was  sown  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Niebuhr  states  that  he  saw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field  which  had 
been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  above  statement  (Phys.  H.  Pal.  229). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring-sown  wheat 
of  our  own  country ;  and  though  the  former  is  gen- 
erally ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  harvest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews:  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  garners  about  the 
same  time ;  though  of  course  the  very  late  spring- 
sown  crops  must  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

Major  Skinner  (Adventures  in  an  Overland  Jour- 
ney to  India,  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  afield 
newly  sown  with  barley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "Barley") 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is. 
xxxii.  20 :  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters;"  and  demurs  to  the  explanation  which 
many  writers  have  given,  namely,  that  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  in  which  rice  is  cultivated.  We 
cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  the 
passage  in  Eccl.  xi.  1  has  any  reference  to  irriga- 
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tion  of  newly  sown  barley-fields.  Solomon  in  the 
contest  is  enforcing  obligations  to  liberality,  of  that 
especial  nature  which  looks  not  for  a  recompense: 
as  Bishop  Hall  says,  "  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on 
those  from  whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  re- 
turn of  kindness."  It  is  clear  that,  if  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  culture  referred  to  above, 
either  in  the  case  of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and 
moral  worth  of  the  lesson  is  lost;  for  the  motive 
of  such  a  sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  re- 
turn. The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  surely  this: 
"  Be  liberal  to  those  who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay 
thee  again,  as  bread  or  corn  cast  into  the  pool  or  the 
river  is  likely  to  return  again  unto  thee."  Barley, 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than 
wheat.  [Bread.]  Compare  also  Calpurnius  ( Eel. 
iii.  84),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews  accord- 
ing to  True/.  Sanhedr.  c.  9,  §  5,  had  the  following 
law:  "Si  quia  loris  caesus  reciderit  jussu  judicum 
arcse  inditus  hordeo  abator,  donee  venter  ejus  rum- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
modern  travellers  to  show.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  p.  449 )  says  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  these  people  to  complain  that  their  oppres- 
sors have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  bread,  to 
eat."  This  fact  is  important  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, was  barley  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal- 
offering  of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-offering 
(Num.  v.  15)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the 
low  reputation  in  which  the  implicated  parties  were 
held.  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of 
the  purchase-money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2), 
has  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this 
circumstance  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "Will  ye  pollute  me 
among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  barley  V  And 
how  does  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake, 
in  the  dream  which  the  "man  told  to  his  fellow  " 
(Judg.  vii.  13).  Gideon's  "family  was  poor  in 
Manasseh — and  he  was  the  least  in  his  father's 
house;"  and  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew  it. 
Again,  the  Israelites  had  been  oppressed  by  Midian 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  there- 
of. The  despised  and  humble  Israelitish  deliverer 
was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 
"  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band 
"cakes  of barley  /ire<v/,"  as  their  successors  the 
haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule  their  ene- 
mies, the  application  would  be  all  the  more  nat- 
ural." That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly  in 
Palestine  is  clear  from  Deut.  viii.  8;  2  Chr.  ii. 
10,  15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided  into 
"two-rowed"  and  "six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the 
first  the  Hordmm  distiehum,  the  common  summer 
barley  of  England,  is  an  example;  while  the   H. 
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<*  The  Hebrew  word  H*1  *7tZ?  is  derived  from  ~1  TJW 
horrtre  ;  so  called  from  the  long,  rough  awns  which  are 
attached  to  the  husk.  Similarly,  liordeum  is  from 
horrtre. 

b  *  The  notice  of  Barnabas  in  Gal.  ii.  13  was  later, 


hexastichum,  or  winter  barley  of  farmers,  will 
serve  to  represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually 
grown  in  Palestine  is  the  //.  distichum.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  description."    W.  H. 

BAR'NABAS  (nwama  :  Bapvd0as: 
[Barnabas],  a  name  signifying  uibs  TrapaK\r)(rtws, 
"son  of  prophecy,"  or  "exhortation"  (or,  but  not 
so  probably,  "consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as 
the  Rec.  Text),  a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  early  a  disciple  of  Christ  (according  to 
Euseb.  //.  E.  i.  12,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,,  ii. 
176  Sylb.,  one  of  the  Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (/.  c.) 
is  related  to  have  brought  the  price  of  a  field  which 
he  had  sold,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Acts  be.  27,  we  find  him  introducing 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  pievious  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two.  On  tidings  coming 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene  had  been,  after  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  preaching  the  word  to  Gentiles  at 
Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19- 
26),  and  being  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  extension  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
as  one  specially  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having  brought  Saul  to  An- 
tioch, he  was  sent,  together  with  liim,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a  coming 
famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judoea  (Acts 
xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church  and  sent  forth  (a.  d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title,  and  dignity  of 
apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.  d.  47  or  48).  they  were  sent  (a.  d.  50), 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff-.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch 
on  their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff".).  "  The 
contention  was  so  sharp  that  they  parted  asunder; " 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by 
the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  breth- 
ren to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the 
Scripture  notices  of  him  cease:  those  found  in 
Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13,  belong  to  an  earlier  period ; b  see 
above.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Barnabas 
was  a  married  man;  and  from  Gal.  1.  c.,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  witli  Paul,  his  char- 
acter seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness 
of  purpose  and  determination  which  was  found  in 


if  we  place  Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11)  in  the 
interval  between  the  apostle's  second  and  third  mission- 
ary journey.  Acts  xviii.  23  (Xeander,  Pflanzung,  i. 
351 ;  Baumgarten,  Apostel^esch.  ii.  351,  and  others). 
As  to  character,  some  of  the  Germans  compare  Bar- 
nabas with  Melancthon  and  Paul  with  Luther.      H. 
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the  great  Apostle.  As  to  his  further  labors  and 
death,  traditions  differ.  Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church 
there :  the  Clementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  have 
preached  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  converted 
Clement  of  Rome:  the  Clementine  Recognitions, 
to  have  preached  in  Rome,  even  during  the  life-time 
of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century,  Acta  et  Passio  Bar- 
nabas in  Cypro,  which  relates  his  second  missionary 
journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom 
there;  and  a  still  later  encomium  of  Barnabas,  by 
a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  finding  of 
his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474- 
490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters  called 
by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four 
chapters  and  a  half  are  extant  only  in  a  barbarous 
Latin  version;  the  rest  in  the  original  Greek."  Its 
authenticity  has  been  defended  by  some  great 
names;  and  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Barnabas 
by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times),  by  Origen  (thrice), 
and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its  authority,  is  al- 
owed  by  Euseb.  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  and  Jerome  (Catal. 
Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  c.  6 :  see  Pearson,  Vindicue 
Ignatiarue,  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But  it  is  very  generally 
given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  second  century.  The 
matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated  by  Hefele, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Tubingen,  1847;  and  more 
at  length  in  his  volume,  Das  Sendschreiben  des 
Ap.  Barnabas,  ifc,  Tubingen,  1840;  and  in  He- 
berle's  article  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [See  also 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  vol. 
i.  Add.  Notes,  pp.  ccl.-cclviii.,  Cambr.  1846,  and 
Donaldson's  Hist,  of  Christian  Literature  and 
Doctrine,  i.  201-211,  Lond.  1864.— A.]   H.  A. 

BAROT>IS  (BapoSi'y  [Vat.  Alex.  -Sets]: 
Rahotts),  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  "  serv- 
ants of  Solomon  "  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(1  Esdr.  v.  34).  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

*  BARREL.  The  Hebrew  word  ("T3  :  {,Spia: 
hydria)  so  rendered  in  1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16,  xviii. 
33,  is  everywhere  else  translated  Pitcher,  which 
see.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  "pail"  (Elmer, 
De  Wette)  would  be  a  better  rendering  than 
"barrel";  Coverdale  and  Sharpe  have  "pitcher." 

A. 

BAR'S  ABAS.  [Joseph  Barsabas  ;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BAR'TACUS  (BapraKos-  Bezax),  the  father 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  F.sdr. 
iv.  29).  "The  admirable"  (d  6avfiao-T6s)  was 
probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  his   rank. 

The  Syriac  version  has  ^I2"1S,  a  name  which  re- 
calls that  of  Artachoeas  ('ApTaxa"Js)t  wh°  's 
named  by  Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  being  in  a 
high  position  in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes, 
and  a  special  favorite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom.; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOLOMEW    (Bop0oXo^o?oy,   »'.   e. 


o  *  The  recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaiticut,  pub' 
lished  by  Teschendorf  in  1862  and  1863,  contains  the 
jntire  epistle  in  Greek.  T'-ie  portion  supplied  by  the 
Cortex  SinaiticKs  is  given  literally  in  the  second  edition 
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^ttv^l  "")?»  son  of  Talmai:  comp.  che  LXX. 
[®o\a/xi,  ®o\/jii;  Alex.]  @o\pai,  ©oAouou,  Josh. 
xv.  14,  2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  and  @okona?os,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  1,  §  1:  Bartholonueus),  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke 
vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13).  His  own  name  nowhere  ap- 
pears in  the  three  first  Gospels;  and  it  has  been 
not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with 
Nathanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).  Nathanael  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip ; 
and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  Apostles 
(cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  appear  to- 
gether. It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2,  that  he 
can  have  been  other  than  an  apostle.  If  this  may 
be  assumed,  he  was  born  at  Cana  of  Galilee;  and 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in  India  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  10;  Jerome,  Vir.  I  Must.  36),  meaning 
thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Felix  ("lvSoi  oi  /caAot/- 
ixevoi  euSai/xoves,  Sophron.),  which  was  sometimes 
called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim,  De  Rebus 
Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  Commentarii.  p.  206). 
Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field, 
and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and 
then  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  (Assemann. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  H.  A. 

BARTIM^E'US  [A.  V.  Bartime'us]  (Bap- 
Tj/uaibs,  i-  e.  ^NEtp  ""I?,  son  of  Timai),  a  blind 
beggar  of  Jericho  who  (Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding 
that  many  charged  him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  con- 
tinued crying,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me!"  Being  called,  and  his  blindness 
miraculously  cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  by 
Jesus,  he  became  thenceforward  a  disciple.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  H.  A. 

*  The  account  of  this  miracle  as  related  by  all 
the  Synoptists  is  comparatively  full  (Matt.  xx.  29- 
34;  Mark  x.  46-52;  Luke  xviii.  35-43).  In  point  of 
vividness  of  description  and  moral  suggestiveness 
it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  similar  narrative  in 
the  Gospel.  For  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  miracle  was  performed  and  its  import  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  relations  which  men  sustain 
to  Christ  as  the  great  Healer,  the  remarks  of  Trench 
(Miracles  of  our  Lord,  pp.  11-15,  341  ff.,  Amer. 
ed.)  deserve  to  be  read.  Westcott  classes  it  among 
"  the  miracles  of  personal  faith  "  so  signally  exempli- 
fied here,  both  in  its  degree  and  its  reward  (In- 
troduct.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  467,  Amer. 
ed.).  See  also  his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
.\firacles,  pp.  48-59.  Le  Clerc's  rule  explains 
the  apparent  discrepancy  that  Matthew  speaks  of 
two  blind  men  as  healed  at  this  time,  but  Mark 
and  Luke  of  only  one :  "  Qui  plura  narrat,  pauciora 
complectitur  ;  qui  pauciora  memorat,  plura  non 
ne<»at."  It  has  been  thought  more  difficult  to 
explain  how  Luke  should  seem  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  approaching  Jericho  when  he  performed  the 
cure,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  he  per- 
formed it  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho.  One  reply  to 
this  statement  is  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  two 
blind  men,  one  before  he  entered  the  city  and  the 
other  on  his  departure  from  it ;  the  former  being 
the  instance  that  Luke  mentions,  the  latter  that 


of  Dressers  Patrum  Apost.  Opera,  Lips.  1863,  and  is 
critically  edited,  with  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  in  Hil- 
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which  Mark  mentions,  while  Matthew  speaks  of  the 
two  cases  together.  So  Wieseler  (Synapse  der  vier 
Evang.  p.  332)  and  Ebrard  (Kritik  der  Evang. 
Geschich.  p.  407  ft',  2te  Aufl.).  Neander  (note  in  his 
Leben  Jesu  Christi,  p.  614,  4te  Aufl.)  inclines  to 
the  same  view.  It  is  possible  also,  as  Bengel  sug- 
gests (Gnomon  N.  T.  i.  140),  that  Bartimoeus  having 
failed  in  his  first  application  when  Jesus  arrived  at 
Jericho,  renewed  his  request  the  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  another  blind  man,  as  Jesus  left  the  house 
of  Zaccheus  and  the  city  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  additional  words  in  Luke  xviii.  38,  "  And  (on 
the  morrow)  he  cried"  &c,  would  thus  conciliate 
the  two  accounts  perfectly;  and,  really,  the  con- 
fessedly fragmentary  character  of  the  narratives 
allows  us,  without  violence,  to  suppose  that  omis- 
sion.    Trench  favors  this  last  explanation.        H. 

BA'RUCH  (TJ-T12,  blessed  =  Benedict :  Ba- 

povx'i  Joseph.  Bapovxos-  Baruch).  1.  Son  of 
Neriah,  the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4  ft1.;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ft.;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §  2; 
b.  c.  603),  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1, 
e£  i-mo-f)iJ.ov  <r<f>68pa  oiKias;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  59; 
Bar.  i.  1,  De  tribu  Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  dis- 
tinguished acquirements  (Joseph.  /.  c.  rfj  irarpcfica 
yKtiirrri  Stapfp6vTus  ireiraiSfVfjievos);  and  his 
brother  Seraiah  held  an  honorable  office  in  the  court 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  Ii.  59).  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3;  cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  he 
remained  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  b.  c.  586 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1).  By  the  permission  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Mas- 
phatha  (Joseph.  I.  c. ) ;  but  was  afterwards  forced 
to  go  down  to  Egypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations  "  (Jer.  xliii.  6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  6).  Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one 
tradition  he  remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of 
Jeremiah,  and  then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died  in  the  12th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Bertholdt,  Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  "  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  " 
(Hebnei  tradunt),  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died 
in  Egypt  "  before  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Nabuchodonosor "  ( Comm.  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  7,  p. 
405).     [Jeremiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

2.  The  son  of  Zabbai,  who  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BARUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though 
it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  re- 
flection of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  parts,  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9- 
end.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
(i.  1-14),  followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i. 
15— iii.  8).  The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt 
address  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30),  pointing  out  the 
sin  of  the  people  in  neglectinii  the  divine  teaching 
of  Wisdom  (iii.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble 
lament  of  Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through 
which  hope  still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).     After  this  the 
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tone  of  the  book  again  changes  suddenly,  and  the 
writer  addresses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant 
joy,  and  paints  in  the  glowing  colors  of  Isaiah  the 
return  of  God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding 
glory  (iv.  30-v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable variations  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §  7 ) ;  but  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said 
to  contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  die  Apoc.  Schrij't.  p.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the  Greek, 
if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original  He- 
brew text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal ;  the  other  (Carus,  Rom.  1688 ; 
Sabatier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
I.  c). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(erei;  De  Wette  conj.  firjvi,  Einl.  §  321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  xxv.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "the  Jifth  year'1'' 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Captivity  (iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  ff. 
Comp.  2  K.  xxv.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Prcef.  in  Jerem.  p.  834  .  .  .  nee 
habetur  apud  Hebrceos ;  Epiph.  de  mens,  ov  Ktivrai 
4iri<TT0\al  (Bapovx)  nap  'Eftpaiois) ;  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, "on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus" 
i.  e.  the  day  of  Atonement;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin. 
But  from  the  time  of  Irenasus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gen- 
erally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  Ado.  Hair. 
v.  35, 1,  significavit  Jeremias,  Bar.  iv.  36-v. ;  Ter- 
tull.  c.  Gnost.  8,  Hieremue,  Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  3 
ff. ;  Clem.  Peed.  i.  10,  §  91,  5ia  'Upe^iov,  Bar.  iv. 
4;  id.  Pad.  ii.  3,  §  36,  dtia  ypcup-fi,  Bar.  iii.  16- 
19;  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25;  'lepe/j.ias  crvv 
0pi)vois  ko\  rfj  iiTiffToKfj  (?  );  Cyi-r.  Test.  Lib. 
ii.  6,  apud  Hieremiam,  Bar.  iii.  35,  &c.).  It  was, 
however,  "  obelized  "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew  ( Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel, 
&c,  Romte,  1772,  p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Lao- 
dicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  Nicephorus;  but  it 
is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Conciliar  cat- 
alogues of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  as  be- 
ing included  under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp. 
[Athan.]  Syn.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  Pro/,  in  Psalm.  15.)  It 
is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  16 )  as  attributed  "  more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah  "  (quklam  .  .  .  scribm  ejus  attribute 
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runt  .  .  .  sedJeremice  celebratius  habetur,  de  Civ. 
sviii.  33),  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c. 
Faust,  xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch 
was  admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon;  but  the 
Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed  it 
among  the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston 
maintained  its  authenticity  (/.  c.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  &c. ; 
but  Jahn  is  undecided:  Bertholdt,  Einl.  1755),  and 
this  opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen, 
Griineberg,  Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Einl. 
§  323).  Others  again  have  maintained  that  the 
Greek  is  the  original  text  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  388  ft". ; 
Bertholdt,  Einl.  1757 ;  Hiivernick,  ap.  De  Wette, 
I.  c).  The  truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
language.  The  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part 
(i.-iii.  8)  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation 
and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.  g. 

.  14,  15,  22,  ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8 ;  and  several  obscu- 
rities seem  to  be  mistranslations :  e.  g.  i.  2,  8,  ii. 
18,  29.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  freedom  and  vigor,  closely 
approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imita- 
tions of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  which  occur  through- 
out the  first  part  (cf.  i.  15-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10 ;  ii. 
1,  2  =  Dan.  ix.  12, 13 ;  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18) 
give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jer- 
emiah and  the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance 
the  use  of  Seay-urns,  ktrooToK-i),  fSopfi-qo-is  (jSo/x- 
/3f"tv),  airoiKi<Tfj.6s,  yavva,  a.iro<TTpe<peiv  (neut.), 
ipydfecrQal  tivi,  uvofia  firiKa\elcrdai  iirl  rivi), 
and  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  to 
the  canonical  prophecies.  These  verbal  coincidences 
cease  to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  very 
rare;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  clu racteristic 
words:  e.  g.  6  aldvios,  6  aytos,  iirdyeiv.  At  the 
same  time  the  general  unity  (even  in  language, 
e.  g.  xapixoavvt))  and  coherence  of  the  book  in 
its  present  form  point  to  the  work  of  one  man. 
(Fritzsche,  Einl.  §  5;  Hitzig,  Psalm,  ii.  119; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Yolkes  fyr.  iv.  232  n.)  Bertholdt 
appears  to  be  quite  in  error  {EinL  1743,  1762)  in 
assigning  iii.  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  Wette, 
Einl.  §  322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Baruch.  Ewald  (/.  c. 
pp.  230  ft*.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned;  but  the  present  book  must 
be  placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the 

,         time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  b.  C.   160),  or 
somewhat  earlier. 

7.  The  Epistle,  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
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to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in 
the  English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch, 
is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jer.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jer- 
emiah "to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Babylon."  The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by 
the  repetition  of  a  common  burden:  they  are  no 
gods;  fear  them  not  (vv.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can 
a  man  think  or  say  that  they  are  gods  t  (vv.  40,  44, 
56,  64).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship ; 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity 
of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the 
country  in  which  the  epistle  was  written.  There 
in  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  sup- 
posed reference  in  2  Mace.  ii.  2  is  more  than  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to 
the  first  century  b.  c. 

8.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  "  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  en- 
couragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  (Einl. 
§  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees  (lntrod.  to  the 
0.  T.  iii.  424)]  considers  it  to  be  the  production 
of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Whiston  (A  Collection  of  Authentic 
Records,  &c.  London,  1727,  i.  1  ff.,  25  If.)  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  canonicity  of  this  epistle 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

B.  F.  W. 

*  The  "  First  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  has  also  been 
published  in  Lagarde's  L ibri  Vet.  Test.Apocr.  Syr- 
iace,  lieii.  1861,  and  a  Latin  translation  (taken 
from  the  London  Polyglott)  may  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius's  Cod.  psevdepigr,  Y.  T.,  ii.  145  ft'.  Gins- 
burg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bill.  Lit., 
gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  "  interesting  relic  "  of  antiquity 
has  been  so  unjustly  neglected.  He  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Jew  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  b.  c.  A. 

BAB/ZELAI  [3  syl.],  1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg. 
[but  Bebzelus  in  the  text.     See  Addus]. 

BARZIL/LAI  [3  syl.]  ("l*";?,  iron:  Bep- 
£eAAi[Vat.  Alex.  -Aei;  in  Ezr.,  Bep(e\\ai,  etc.; 
in  Neh.,  Alex.  Bep(e\\ai]  ■  Berzellai).  1.  A 
wealthy  Glleadite  who  showed  hospitality  to  David 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On 
the  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling 
of  independence,  he  declined  the  king's  offer  of 
ending  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39). 
David  before  his  death  recommended  his  sons  to 
the  kindness  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  7).  [The  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter,  who  married  into  a 
priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  Captivity,  to 
prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63. 
See  1  Esdr.  v.  38).] 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

R.  W.  B. 

BAS'ALOTH  (BaoW/* ;  [Alex.  Baa\a>d; 
[Aid.  Baoa\cl>e:]  PhasaUm),  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 
[Bazlith.] 

BAS'CAMA  (ft  Bacncafid:  Jos.  Beur/ca:  Bas- 
cmna),  a  place  in  Gilead  (els  r^v  ra\aaS7rtv)  where 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  was  killed  by  Trypho,  and 
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from  which  his  bones  were  afterwards  disinterred 
and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon  (1 
Mace.  xiii"  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  lias  yet  been  discovered.       G. 

BA'SHAN  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 
article.  }CT3n  :  Batrdy.  Basan),  a  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,   but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as   the 

"  land  of  Bashaii  "  (*3  1  ^"V,  1  Chr.  v.  11;  and 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
"all  Bashan  "  (2  J  ^  ;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;  Josh, 
xii.  5.  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without 
any  addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Is- 
rael after  their  conquest  of  the  laud  of  Sihon  from 
Anion  to  Jabbok.  They  "turned"  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan  "  —  probably  by  very  much  the  same  route 
as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hajj 
and  by  the  Romans  before  them  —  to  Edrei  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lejah.  [Edkei.]  Here  they 
encountered  Og  king  of  Bashan,  who  "came  out" 
probably  from  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  only 
to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 ;  Deut.  iii.  1^ 
3).  Argob,  with  its  60  strongly  fortified  cities, 
evidently  formed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only  a  portion  (13), 
there  being  besides  a  large  number  of  unwalled 
towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (*.  e. 
Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1  Chr.  vi. 
71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Mahanaim 
(Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  namely,  Go- 
lan and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  city 
of  refuge"  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "border  of  Gilead"  on  the 
south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 
10,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah 
(Sulkhad)  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Maaeathites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5;  Deut. 
iii.  10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed  on 
the  half-tril*  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  to- 
gether with  "  half  Gilead."  After  the  Manassites 
had  assisted  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents 
and  to  their  cattle  in  the  possession  which  Moses 
had  given  them  in  Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just 
named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception 
of  one  more  passing  glimpse,  closes  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  tar  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  van- 
ishes from  our  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  being 
devastated  by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  True  the  "  oaks  "  of  its  forests  and  the  wild 
cattle  of  its  pastures  —  the  "  strong  bulls  of  Ba- 
shan "  —  long  retained  their  proverbial  fame  (Ez. 
xxvii.  6;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide  sweeping  plains  could  not  but 
strike  now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Am.  iv. 
1;  Ps.  lxviii.  15;  Jer.  1.  19;  Mic.  vii.  14),  but  his- 
tory it  has  none ;  its  very  name  seems  to  have  given 
place  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  which  had  a 
connection  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-48),  and  therefore  more  claim 
to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
"  Gilead  "  seems  to  have  begun '  to  take  the  first 
place  as  the  designation  of  the  country  beyond  the 
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Jordan,  a  place  which  it  retained  afterwards  to  the 
exclusion  of  Bashaii  (comp.  Josh.  xxii.  9,  15,  32; 
Judg.  xx.  1;  Ps.  lx.  7,  cviii.  8;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  21; 
2  K.  xv.  29).  Indeed  "Bashan"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  name 
of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded  to  in  the  na- 
tional poetry. 

After  the  Captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces  —  Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaja.  Of  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  an- 
cient names,  the  modern  Lejah  alone  having  su- 
perseded the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  province  of  Jaulan  is  the 
most  western  of  the  four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though 
now  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  its  N.  W.  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter, 
ii.  259).  No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.     [Golan.] 

The  Hauran  is  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  last  named 
province  and  S.  of  the  Lejah ;  like  Jaulan,  its  sur- 
face is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst 
the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many 
inhabited  villages.     [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the 
Hauran  and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Akoob.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-tl-Bathanyeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range 
of  Jebel  Hauvan  or  ed  Druze  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque 
character,  abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  [and  his  Giant  Cities 
of  Bashan,  I860].  G. 

*  We  have  a  valuable  work  for  information  con- 
cerning some  parts  of  Bashan  in  the  Reiseberirht 
ii'j.  Hiuran  u.  die  Trachonen  by  Dr.  John  Wetz- 
stein,  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus  (Berlin,  1860). 
He  explored  especially  that  region  of  almost  fab- 
ulous wonders,  El-Lejah,  the  supposed  Akgoij,  and 
by  his  testimony  fully  confirms  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers.  An  excellent  map  (drawn  by  Kie- 
pert)  accompanies  the  book,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  places,  the  roads  ancient  and  modern 
and  various  geographical  features,  as  Wadyt  or  val- 
leys, streams,  lakes,  and  mountains.  He  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Semitic,  Greek, 
and  Latin)  found  there  in  great  numbers,  some  of 
which  are  copied  in  this  volume.  It  contains  also 
illustrations  (woodcuts)  of  the  architectural  remains 
of  this  district. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wetzstein  dis- 
sents from  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  scholars  that 
IJ-Lejah  (his  orthography  is  Lega)  is  the  Argob 
of  Scripture.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  are  mainly 
negative  in  their  character,  and  are  outweighed  by 
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those  on  the  other  side.  He  thinks  the  country 
could  never  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Hebrews. 
He  states  as  proof  of  the  inaccessibility  and 
strength  of  this  almost  impregnable  position  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  whose  armies  made  Constantino- 
ple itself  tremble,  in  1838  stormed  the  place  de- 
fended by  only  5000  men  for  6  months,  sacrificed 
20,000  regular  troops,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to 
withdraw,  wholly  baffled  in  his  attempt.  But  the 
Bible  represents  the  conquests  of  Moses  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  as  confessedly  extraordinary 
(Deut.  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10.  &c).  If  it  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  that  consideration,  we  must 
say  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  could  not 
be  doubtful  in  a  warfare  in  which  they  stood  un- 
der a  leadership  guided  and  upheld  by  divine  co- 
operation. He  argues  also  that  the  territory  con- 
quered by  the.  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
could  not  have  included  the  present  El-Lejah, 
and  hence  that  Argob  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
But  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  territory  be- 
yond the  Jordan  are  vaguely  described :  they  were 
not  the  same  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  going  be- 
yond our  knowledge  to  affirm  that  they  could  not 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Hebrew  invasion  have 
embraced  the  region  of  Argob.  For  the  positive 
grounds  on  which  the  identification  of  El-Lejah 
with  Argob  rests,  see  under  Argob  and  Chebel. 

The  Prussian  Consul  mentions  a  striking  fact  in 
illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  assigned 
to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  nomadic 
and  pastoral  people  such  as  many  of  these  Hebrews 
were  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5,  33).  He  says  (Reise- 
bericht,  p.  82)  that  the  provinces  there  of  Kanetra 
and  Golan  are  the  best  watered  and  richest  for 
pasturage  not  only  of  Peraea  but  of  all  Syria; 
so  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  alone  feed 
there  more  than  300,000  camels  six  months  in  the 
year  ;  while,  as  ascertained  from  the  bureau  of 
tax-registration  at  Damascus,  42  other  Bedouin 
tribes  range  there  {nomadiaren)  during  the  entire 
year.  Hence  the  agricultural  population  have  for 
centuries  been  driven  away  and  the  cities  once 
found  in  that  quarter  lie  now  in  ruins.  H. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IR,  a  name 
given  to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Ueut.  iii. 
14).     [Havoth-Jair.] 

BASH'EMATH,or  BASMATH  (H»tt^l, 
fragrant:  Bao-ffxdd  [etc.]  :  Basemath).  1.  Daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
Reuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  given 
to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's  wives 
receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those  by  which 
they  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history. 
The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  names 
side  by  side :  — 


Genealogy 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 

3.  Bashemath  ,d.  of  Ishmael. 


Narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34 ;  xxviii.  9). 

2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 

3.  Mahalath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
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refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively ;  and  we  may 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical 
table,  which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document, 
are  those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Auth.  d.  Pent.  ii. 
277,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  226).  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aholibamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  Bashemath  both  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  different  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty 
by  reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the 
genealogy.  We  might  with  more  probability  sup- 
pose that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  er- 
roneous. 

2.  [Bacre/Liyuofl ;  Alex.  Maffe/j.a6-]  A  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  called 
in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  15).         F.  W.  G. 

*  According  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  the  name 
in  English  in  all  the  passages  should  be  Basemath ; 

for  the  sibilant  is  W  and  not  tt\  The  Bishops' 
Bible  has  Basemath,  except  in  1  K.  iv.  15,  where  it 
is  Basmath,  as  in  A.  V.  H. 

BASIN.     (1.)  pytQ  <pid\y.   jtiiala ;    from 

p^lt,  to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434);  often  in  A.  V.  bowl. 

(2.)  ^2S:  Kparrip:  crater.     (3.)  ""ODS  :   craier ; 

in  A.  V.  sometimes  cup,  from  ^^3,  cover,  a  cup 

with  a  lid.  (4.)  ^|D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii. 
22)  0vpa,  and  in  Vulg.  limen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  chaiger,  cup  and 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modern 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or  Tem- 
ple-service, many  must  have  been  required  to  receive 
from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled 
for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilderness, 

put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basins  "  H^SSH,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxix.  21;  Lev.  i.  5,  15,  iii.  2,  8, 
13,  iv.  5,  34,  vui.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15,  19; 
Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 

of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (""p^Tp, 
marg.  bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chr. 
iv.  8;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  probably  with  great 
exaggeration,  reckons  of  <pid\ai  and  (rirovSela, 
20,000  in  gold  'and  40,000  in  silver,  besides  an 
equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparijpes,  for  the 
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offerings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  (Ant.  viii.  3,  §§  7, 
8.    Comp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery,  i.  152). 

2.  The  "  basin "  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  viirrfy,  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  "T^D 
(Jer.  lii.  18).  which,  in  A.  V.  "caldrons,"  Vulg. 
lebetes,  is  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[Washing  of  Feet  and  Hands.] 

H.  W.  P. 

BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1.)  VU, 
so  called  from  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek  tcavovv  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  442).  and  the  Latin  canistrum  (Virg.  JEn. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff.;  Ex.  xxix. 
3,  23;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31;  Num.  vi.  15,  17,  19). 
The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated 
m  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  226,  after  the  speci- 
mens represented  in  the   tomb  of  Rameses   III. 
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Egyptian  Baskets.     (From  Wilkinson. 1 

These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Horn.  Od.  x.  355), 
and  we  must  assume  that  the  term  sal  passed  from 
its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any  vessel  applied 
to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19,  meat  is  served  up 
in  a  sal,  which  could  hardly  have  been  of  wicker- 
work.  The  expression  "HPl  ^D  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material  of  which  the 
baskets  were  made  (nava  fia'ivd,  Symm.),  or  the 
white  color  of  the  peeled  sticks,  or  lastly  to  their 
being  "full  of  holes"   (A.  V.  margin),  i.  e.  open 

work  baskets.  (2.)  n^vD^D,  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering 
grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).    (3.)   NpQ,  in  which  the  first 
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fruits  of  the  harvest  were  presented  (Deut.  xxvi. 
2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with  the  kneading- 
bowl  (A.  V.  "  store " ;  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17),  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, perhaps  to  bring  the  corn  to  the  mill.  The 
equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  for  this  and  the  preced- 


ing Hebrew  words  is  KapraWos,  which  specifically 
means  a  basket  that  tapers  downwards  (k6<Pivos 
otbs  to  k6.tw,  Suid.),  similar  to  the  Roman  corbis. 
This  shape  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  familiar 

to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  401).  (4.)  3V??, 
so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap 
(ndpraWos  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30),  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid:  it 
was  used  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2);  the 
LXX.  gives  0770s ;  Symm.  more  cor.  ectly  Ka\ados ; 

the  Vulg.  uncinus.  (5.)  TH,  used  like  the  Greek 
xaXados  (LXX.)  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale  for  carrying  clay  to 
the  brick-yard  (Ps.  lxxxi.  6 ;  xiipivos,  LXX. ;  ]X>ts, 
A.  V. ),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7 ; 
Kap-rnWos,  LXX.):  the  shape  of  this  basket  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  the  brick- 
makers  in  Egypt  is  delineated  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99, 
and  aptly  illustrates  Ps.  lxxxi.  6. 

The  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognized  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.  T  baskets  are  described  under  the 
three  following  terms,  k6cj>ivos,  airvpis,  and  aap- 
ydvn.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in 
describing  St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus:  the 
word  properly  refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a  rope 
(^Esch.  Suppl.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope 
(irKty/xa  ti  e/c  <rxoiviov,  Suid.)';  fish-baskets 
specially  were  so  made  (airb  crxofiov  irAey par iov 
els  uiroSoxV  lx^w">  Etym.  Mag.).  With  regard 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
k6<divos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  20, 
xvi.  9;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  John  vi.  13), 
and  criTvpis  in  that  of  the  four  thousand  (Matt.  xv. 
37;  Mark  viii.  8);  the  distinction  is  most  definitely 
brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20.  The  o-irvpis  is 
also  mentioned  as  the  means  of  St.  Paul's  escape 
(Acts  ix.  25).  The  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very  apparent.  Their  con- 
struction appears  to  have  been  the  same ;  for  n6<pivos 
is  explained  by  Suidas  as  ayyeiov  ir\(Kr6v,  while 
o"irvpis  is  generally  connected  with  airelpa.  The 
o-irupis  (sporta,  Vulg.)  seems  to  have  been  most 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision  basket,  the 
Roman  sportuki.  Hesychius  explains  it  as  to  to>v 
Trvpwu  dyyos  i  compare  also  the  expression  Seiwov 
curb  o-irvpiSos  (Athen.  viii.  17).  The  k6<pivos 
seems  to  have  been  generally  larger.  According  to 
Etym.  Mag.  it  is  fiaBv  Kal  ko?\ov  x^P'JM0''  a3 
used  by  the  Romans  (Colum.  xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  con- 
tained manure  enough  to  make  a  portable  hot-bed 
[Diet,  of  Ant.,  Cophinus]  :  in  Rome  itself  it  was 
constantly  carried  about  by  the  Jews  (quorum 
cophinus  foenumque  supellex,  Juv.  iii.  14,  vi.  542). 
Greswell  (Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises  that  the  use 
of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  in,  but  there  is  little 
to  support  this.  W.  L.  B. 

BAS'MATH  (i"ini?n  {fragrant] :  j,  Boer- 
(fifioid  [Alex.  Mao-€/ua0]:  Btsemath),  a  daughter 
of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  15).     [ISashemath.] 

BAS'SA  (BaoW;  Alex.  [Aid.]  BdWa:  Vulg. 
not  recognizable),  1  Esdr.  v.  16.     [Bezai.] 

BAS'TAI  [2  syl.]  (Boo-flof :  Hasten),  1  Esdr. 
v.  13.     [Besai.] 

BAT  (^^5,  'atatleph:  vvtcrtpis-  vesper- 
tilio).     There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A.  V. 
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is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  this  word :  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  name,"  the  authority  of  the  old 
versions,  which  are  all  agreed  upon  the  point,''  and 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  1  8, 
the  'atalUph  closes  the  lists  of  '■'■fowls  that  shall 
not  be  eaten;"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  oph,  "  fowls," 


Bat.     (Taphozous  perforatus.) 


which  literally  means  "  a  wing,"  might  be  applied 
to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this  seems  clear 
from  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately  after  the 
'ataUeph  is  mentioned,  the  following  words,  which 
were  doubtless  suggested  by  this  name,  occur :  "  All 
fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an 
abomination  unto  you."  Besides  the  passages  cited 
above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20 :  "  In 
that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his 
idols  of  gold  ....  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats :  " 
and  in  Baruch  vi.  22  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  22],  in  the 
passage  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity  of 
the  Babylonish  idols :  "  Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also." 


Bat.     (Rhinolophus  trie/ens.) 


Bats  delight  to  take  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.     Several  species  of  these  animals 


a  From    7^37  ~  JJi-C     [gkaial), 

was  dark,"  and   V)V  "flying":  wKrepU, 
"  night "  :   vespertilio,  from    "  vesper,"   the 


"  the   night 

from   i/iif, 
evening. 
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are  found  in  Egypt,  some  of  which  occur  doubtless 
in  Palestine.  Molossus  Ruppelii,  Vespertilio  pipis- 
treUus  var.  JEgyptius,  V.  auritus  var.  jEgypt., 
Taphozous  perforatus,  Nycteris  Thebaica,  Rhino- 
poma  microphyllum,  Rhinolophus  tridens,  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  immense  num- 
bers ©f  bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  East, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to 
retreat  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  307).  To  this 
day  these  animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  abode 
"  amidst  the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured 
representations  of  idolatrous  practices"  (Script. 
Nat.  II.  p.  8):  thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  words.  Bats  belong  to  the 
order  Cheiroptera,  class  Mammalia.  W.  H. 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congregation,  that  is,  from  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  Table  Talk, 
s.  v.  "Bastard"),  even  to  the  tenth  generation, 

was  the  mamzer  ("JEC,  A.  V.  "bastard"),  who 
was  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
ever, applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  l>orn  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connection  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  Law.  A  mamzer,  according  to  the  Mishna 
(  Ytbamoth,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  E.  Akiba,  who  is 
born  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is  forbid- 
den. Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  R.  Joshua, 
every  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offspring 
of  adultery.  The  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Yulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  monster  or  manser  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  De  Succ.  in  Bon. 
Defunct,  c.  iii. ): 
«  Manzeribus  scortum,  sed  moecha  nothis  dedit  ortum." 

The  child  of  a  goi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  maimer 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzer,  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzer,  and  of  a 
mamzir  and  female  proselyte.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zech.  ix.  6,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  women 
of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24, 
and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard. 

W.  A.  W. 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev. 
xv.  j/ass.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6;  Num.  xix.  7,  19;  2  Sam. 
xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after  mourning  which 
always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inauguration  (Lev. 
xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  was 
also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multiplied  into 
ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  ( Constit.  de  I  lasts 
Sanct.  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the 


Bat,  perhaps,  from  blatta,  blacta  (see  Wedgwood,  Diet. 
Engl.  Etymol.). 

b  With    the   exception   of  the   Syriac,   which  has 

LCOO_ i   (fvaso),  "  a  peacock." 
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high-priest  in  bathing.  There  were  bath-rooms  in 
the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers  Abtinet  and 
Happarvah  for  the  priests'  use  (Lightfoot,  Detm 
of  Temp.  p.  '24).  A  bathing-chamber  was  probably 
included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities 
from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more  in 
those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times ;  often  in  gardens 
(Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was  customarily 
ioined  ;  the  climate  making  both  these  essential 
alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added 
the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x.  3;  Esth. 
ii.  12).  The  "  pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and 
Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii. 
11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John 
v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  have  of  public 
bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  108)  the  Greek  usages  of  the 
bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in  Josephus 

(.KovCrSfJ-tVOS    (TTpaTtWTlKUITfpOV,  B.  J.    i.  17,  §  7) 

seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (henci?,  no  doubt, 
a  public  one,  as  in  Home)  by  legionary  soldiers. 
We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  provided  with 
a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a  Herodian 
palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in  which  the 
guests  continued  swimming,  &c.  in  very  hot  weather 
from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11,  xv. 
3,  §  3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  or  more  strictly 
of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Ononiast.  Alddfi,  query  Al/j.dd? 
Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Callirrhoe,  near  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  resorted 
to.  (Keland,  i.  46 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6. 
§  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5  ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  8  ; 
Stanley,  373, 295.)  The  parallel  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allusion.  (See  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Ant.,  art.  Balnea).  H.  H. 

*  The  N.  T.  passages  should  be  noticed.  In 
John  xiii.  10  (where  AeAou/ueVos  is  opposed  to 
vtyacrBat )  there  is  an  unquestioned  reference  to  the 
practice  of  bathing,  especially  before  partaking  of 
the  Passover  meal.  For  \ovrp6v  in  Eph.  v.  26 
and  Tit.  iii.  5,  variously  rendered  as  "bath"  or 
"  bathing,"  see  Baptism  IV.  3,  4;  and  Meyer  and 
Ellicott  on  those  passages.  Whether  fSairTlfficvTut  in 
Mark  vii.  4  refers  to  bathing  the  body  after  coming 
from  market  (De  Wette,  Meyer),  or  washing  by 
immersion  what  has  been  purchased  and  brought 
from  market  (Lange,  Bleek),  is  a  point  about  which 
interpreters  differ.  As  to  the  means  for  bathing 
which  the  Jews  anciently  possessed  in  the  tanks 
and  reservoirs  within  and  around  Jerusalem,  and 
which  to  some  extent  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
possess  at  present,  see  Waters,  under  Jerusa- 
lem. The  traveller  in  the  East  finds  the  syna- 
gogues of  the-  modern  Jews,  e.  g.  those  at  Safed 
in  Galilee,  furnished  with  large  bathing  rooms  for 
the  performance  of  the  washings  which  they  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  their  worship.  The  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

H. 

BATH.     [Measures.] 

BATH-RABTBIM,  the  gate  of   ("137127 

D^ZPTG),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city 

of  Heshbon,  by  ('V)  which  were  two  "  pools,"  a 
whereto  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved 
(Cant.  vii.  4  [5]).     The  "Gate  of  Bath-rabbim" 


BATH-ZACHARIAS 
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a  The  "  fish-pools  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  piscina;  of 
the  Vulg.  The  Hebrew  word  Berecah  is  simply  a  pool 
or  tank. 


at  Heshbon  would,  according  to  the  Oriental  cus- 
tom, be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name. 
The  only  place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resem- 
bling Bath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Babbah  (Amman), 
but  the  one  tank  of  which  we  gain  any  intelligence 
as  remaining  at  Heslxin,  is  on  the  opposite  (S.)  side* 
of  the  town  to  Amman  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  298). 
Future  investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  translate:  eV  irvAais  duyarpbs 
ttoKKuv'i  in  porta  fliee  multitudinis.  G. 

BATH'SHEBA  [rather  Bath-shela]  ("H3 

372^?»  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ;  also  called  Bath-shua, 

Ij-ltZrrQ,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5:  Brjpaa&ee;  [Alex.Brjfl- 
crafizs  in  2  Sam.  and  1  K.  i.  11;]  Joseph.  BeeOcra- 
j8tj:  [Bethsabee ;]  i.  e.  daughter  oj' an  oath,  or, 
a1/ 1  tighter  of  seven,  sc.  years),  the  daughter  of  Eliam 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  son 
of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  David  was  increased,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him  upon  his 
family  in  the  person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child 
which  was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  David  died :  but  after  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When,  in  David's 
old  age,  Adonijah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggith,  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 
promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was  employed  by 
Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K. 
i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the  accession  of  Solomon, 
she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  permission  of  her 
son  for  Adonijah  to  take  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunammite.  This  permission  was  refused,  and  be- 
came the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Adonijah 
(1  K.  ii.  24,  25).  [David.]  Bathsheba  was  said 
by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  composed  and  recited 
Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition  or  reproof  to  her 
son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Com.  a  Lapid.  on 
Prov.  xxxi.  H.  W.  P. 

BATH-SHU'A  (WETTI?  [daughter  of  an 
oath]:  Vat.  and  Alex,  j)  B-npaafSee:  Bethsabee), 
a  variation  of  the  name  of  Bathsheba,  mother  of 
Solomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  that  Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name 
(comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and  Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where 
••  Bath-shua"  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's  wife), 
while  Bathsheba's  original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARI'AS  (quasi  IT""!  5?  ,T2 
[house  of  Z.\.  Baidfaxap'ia',  Alex,  and  Joseph. 
BedfaxapLci'-  Bethzachara),  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabseus 
marched  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped 
for  the  relief  of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter 
was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  §  4),  and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were 
intricate  and  confined  —  CTevr\s  oij<rr]s  ttjs  irap6- 
Sov  (Joseph,  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  5,  and  comp.  the  passage 
cited  above,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
knew  the  spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  modem  Beit  Sakarkh,  which  has 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north 
of  Beit  sir,  "  on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or 


6  *  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  640)  makes  it  bear 
southeast  of  Hesb&n.  H. 
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tell,  jutting  out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  con- 
nected with  the  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck 
between  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming 
the  only  place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been 
an  almost  impregnable  position "  (Rob.  iii.  283, 
284).  The  place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west 
of  the  Hebron  road,  between  four  and  five  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem.     [Bethzuk.]  G. 

*  BATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  li.  20).  [Axe,  7; 
Maul.] 

*  BAT  TLEMENT.     [House.] 
BA'VAI    [2  syl.]    03?    [of   Persian   origin, 

Ges.]:  Bevel;  [Vat.  BeSei;  Comp.  Bafiat:]  Ba- 
vai),  son  of  Henadad,  ruler  (127)  of  the  "dis- 
trict "  0| /3)  of  Keilah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE  (rnT&"  ezrach:  Ke$p0s  rod 
Ai&dvov'-  cedrus  Libani).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
nave  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxxvii. 
35  to  signify  a  "  bay-tree " :  such  a  rendering  is 
entirely  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
ezrach  "a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil  " — one 
that  has  never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  versions,  as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow 
the  LXX.,  which  reads  "cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mis- 
taking the  Hebrew  word  for  one  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar form.1'  Celsius  (Hierob.  i:  194)  agrees  with  the 
author  of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  which  gives  av- 
r6x0i"y  (iudigena,  "  one  born  in  the  land  ")  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word :  with  this  view  Kabbi 
Solomon  and  Hammond  {Comment. on  Ps.  xxxvii.) 
coincide.  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
"Ezrach")  suggests  the  Arabic  Ashruk,  which  he 
says  is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  as  a  tree  having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  "  bay- 
tree."  This  opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority. 

Perhaps  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the  word 
ezrach,  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  a  stranger,"  or  "a  foreigner."  Comp. 
Lev.  xvi.  29 :   "  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  .  .  .  .* 

whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  (n"lTSn, 
haezrach)  or  a  stranger  that  sojourneth  among 
you."  The  epithet  "green,"  as  Celsius  has  ob- 
served, is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself: 
>'Iwas  flourishing  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  ezrach  occurs,  it  evidently 
is  spoken  of  a  man  (Cels.  Hierob.  i.  196).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
translated  "in  great  power"  c  more  literally  signi- 
fies "to  be  formidable,"  or  "to  cause  terror,"  and 
that  the  word  which  the  A.  V.  translates  "  spread- 
ing himself," d  more  properly  means  to  "  make 
bare."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  oth- 
ers, and  behaving  with  barefaced  audacity,  just  as 
some  proud  native  of  the  land."  In  the  Levitical 
Law  the  oppression  of  the  stranger  was  strongly 


a  From  FPIT,  ortus  est  (Sol). 

b  nt-iw. 
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forbidden,  perhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  such 
acts  of  oppression  is  made  in  these  words  of  the 
psalmist.  W.  H. 

BAZ'LITH  (fTyS?  [a  stripping,  naked- 
ness']). "  Children  of  B."  were  amongst  the  Ne- 
thinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii. 
54).     In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name  is  given  as  Baz- 

luth  (rFwSS  [which  means  the  same] ).  LXX. 
in  both  places  Bao-a\<b0;  [but  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Baara- 
Swe,  in  Neh.  Baaraaid-]    Besluth.     [Basaloth.] 

BAZLUTH    (rfibv?:     0a<ra\aS<?;    [Vat. 
BcwaScoe:]   Besluth).     Bazlith  (Ezr.  ii.  52). 
BDELLIUM    (nVlS,    bedolaeh:    &/0pa|, 

Kfjvo-TaWov:  bdellium),  a  precious  substance,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "  gold  " 
and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where 
manna  is  in  color  compared  to  bdellium.  There 
are  few  subjects  that  have  been  more  copiously  dis- 
cussed than  this  one,  which  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  bedo- 
laeh ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  we  are  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  bedolaeh  denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal 
production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Some  writ- 
ers have  supposed  that  the  word  should  be  written 
berolach  (beryl),  instead  of  bedolaeh,  as  Wahl  (in 
Descr.  Asia;,  p.  856)  and  Hartmann  (de  Mulier. 
Hebraic,  iii.  96),  but  beryl,  or  aqua  marine,  which 
is  only  a  pale  variety  of  emerald,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  bdellium  was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31, 
with  Num.  xi.  7),  while  the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red, 
or  faint  blue ;  for  the  same  reason  the  av6pa£  ("  car- 
buncle") of  the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  I.  c.)  must  be  re- 
jected ;  while  KpvaraKKov  ("crystal")  of  the 
same  version,  which  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Reland  (de  Situ  Paradisi,  §  12),  is  mere  conjecture. 
The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  with 
some  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  understand  "pearls" 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word ;  and  this  in- 
terpretation Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  592)  and  Gese- 
nius  accept ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Gr.  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  Josephus 
(Ant.  iii.  1,  §  6),  Salmasius  (Hyl.  latri.  p.  181), 
Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  324),  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Herb. 
i.  18,  and  Comment,  in  Dioscor.  i.  80),  and  a  few 
modern  writers  believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  that  bedo- 
laeh =  bdellium,  i.  e.  an  odoriferous  exudation  from 
a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Kaempfer  (Amaen. 
Exot.  p.  668)  the  Borassus  flabelliformis,  Linn.,  of 
Arabia  Felix;  compare  Pliny  (H.  N.  xii.  9,  §  19), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioscori- 
des  (i.  80)  was  called  ^uctSeA/coe  or  fi6\xov'i  and 
according  to  Pliny  brochon,  malacha,  maldacon, 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedo- 
laeh. Plautus  (Cure.  i.  2,  7)  uses  the  word  bdell- 
ium. 

As  regards  the  theory  which  explains  bedolaeh 
by  "pearls,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  is  very  inconclusive ;  in  the  first  place 
it  assumes  that  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  pearls  are  found,  a  point  however,  which 
is  fairly  open  to  question ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be 


rny- 

fT^HD.     See  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  s. 
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remembered  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words  for 
"pearls,"  namely,  Dar,a  and  according  to  Bochart, 
Ptuinim,'1  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  word. 

The  fact  that  ibm,  "a  stone,"  is  prefixed  to 
shohnni.  "onyx,"  and  not  to  beddlach,  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  latter  from  being  a  mineral;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that  such  a 
production  as  bdellium  is  not  valuable  enough  to 
be  classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  varied  productions,  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  remarks  to 
its  mineral  treasures;  and  since  there  is  a  similarity 
of  form  between  the  Greek  fiSiAKtov,  or  fxd5e\Kou, 
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continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  beans  are 
sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of 
February;  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later.  Dr. 
Kitto  {ibid.  319)  says  that  the  "stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  afterwards  cut 
and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle ;  the 
beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  mill-stowes 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  clay  dried  in  the 
sun."  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels,  i.  257,  8vo  ed.  1808) 
says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are  usually  full 
podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  spring;  that  they  are  "boiled  and 
stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the  principal 
food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them 
impure,  and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse 
at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country; 


and  the  Hebrew  bedohch,  and  as  this  opinion  is  but  a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  absti 
well  supported  by  authority,  the  balance  of  proba-  nence  from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general 
bilities  appears  to  us  to  be  in  favor  of  the  transla- 


tion of  the  A.  Y.,  though  the  point  will  probably 
always  be  left  an  open  oue.c  W.  H. 

BEALFAH  (rPb^,  remarkable  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  both  Baal  and  Jah:  BaaAia; 
[Vat.  FA.  BaSoia;  Alex.  BooSta:]  Baalla),  a 
Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Clir.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (n'lb^a,  the  plur.  fern,  form 
of  Baal:  BaKfuaivdv,  Alex.  BaAcofl:  Baloth),  a 
town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

BE'AN,  Children  [Sons]  of  (viol  haiaf, 
Joseph,  viol  rod  Badvou:  Jilii  Bean),  a  tribe,  appar- 
ently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into 
« towers  "  (irvpyous)  when  not  plundering,  and  who 
were  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  v.  4). 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Beon  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  information 
this  must  remain  mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  from  the  context  whether  the 
residence  of  this  people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of 
Jordan.  G. 

BEANS  (bT9,«*.pfl.'  Kva/ios: /aba).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Beans  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ez.  iv.  9,  beans  are  mentioned  with  "  barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet  was 
ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils. 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  &c.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January ;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23d,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre 
even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phys.  II.  Palest.  215);  they 


-pJjHeb. ;    »  J,  Arab. 

6  ova?. 

c  The  derivation  of  FT?  121  is  doubtful ;  but  First's 

etymology  from   712,   manare,  fluere,  "  to  distill," 

from  root  ^1  or  712  (Greek  fi&aW-tiv).  is  in  favor 
of  the  bdellium. 
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The  remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limit- 
ation. The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  maintained  for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that 
philosopher  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn. 
Biog.  art.  "Pythagoras"). 

Hiller  (Hieropliyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
Mishna,  sa?sAthat  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  (fabas  fresas),  or  lentils  on  the  day  before 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  ( Vtcia  faba)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  Leguminosce.  W.  H. 

BEAR  (n'V  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  3fn,<&&:  &pic- 
tos,  &pKos,  \ukos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15;  fiepifj.va 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  2N1 :  wsas, 
ursa).  This  is  without  doubt  the  Syrian  bear 
(  Ursus  Syriacus),  which  to  this  day  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that 
this  bear  is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit 
of  Lebanon,  called  Maclcmel,  the  other  peak,  Gebel 
Sanin,  being  strangely  enough  free  from  these  ani- 
mals. The  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  frugivorous 
habit  than  the  brown  bear  (Units  arctos),  but 
when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals ;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea (Cicer  arietinus),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  The  excrement  of  the 
Syrian  bear,  which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-ed- 
dub,  is  sold  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in 
ophthalmia;  and  the  skin  is  of  considerable  value. 
Most  recent  writers  are  silent  respecting  any  species 
of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hassel- 
quist,  Burckhardt,  and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however, 
notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the 
province  of  Hasbeiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Kloeder 
supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Ursus  arctos,  for 

d  Vl9  from  V^5,  "  to  roll,"  in  allusion  to  its 
form.  Lat.  bulla ;  Dutch,  bol.  "  a  bean."  The  Ara- 
bic word  (J«j,  A1,  &  identical.     Gesen.  Thes.  s.  t 

6  Hl'l  from  2*31,  lente  >ncedere ;  but  Bochart 
conjectures  an  Arabic  root  =  «  to  be  hairy."  Foretell 
(Descr.  An.  p.  iv.)  mi  ntions  t  le  ^Ji^,  dubb,  amongst 
the  Arabian  fauna.     Is  this  the  Ursus  arctos! 
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which  opinion,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  authority;  and  a  recent  writer,  Dr.  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book,  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian 
hear  is  still  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hermon  stand 
in  great  fear  of  him.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
(Symbohz  Phys.  pt.  i.)  inform  us  that  during  the 
summer  months  these  bears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts 
of  Lebanon,  but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages 
and  gardens ;  it  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period 
in  former  days  they  extended  their  visits  to  other 


Syrian  Boar  (  Ursus  Syriacus). 


parts  of  Palestine;  for  though  this  species  was  in 
ancient  times  far  more  numerous  than  it  is  now, 
yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  probably 
always  the  summer  home  of  these  animals."  Now 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  bears  being  found  in  a 
wood  between  Jericho  and  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24);  it 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took 
place  some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
inhabited  the  low  lands  of  Palestine. 

The  ferocity  of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xvii. 
12;  Hos.  xiii.  8;  its  attacking  flocks  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  &c. ;  its  craftiness  in  ambush  in  Lam.  iii. 
10,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  11, 
would  be  better  translated,  "we  groan  like  bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groaning  noise 
(see  Bochart,  Hkroz.  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  Ep.  xvi. 
51,"  circumgemit  ursus  ovile ' ' ).  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Kev.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd. 
xi.  17 ;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3.  W.  H. 

BEARD  \]ffir'  irciycev:  barba).  "Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to 
it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled  their 
slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  30)  mentions 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  let 
the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all  other 
times  shaved.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released  from 
prison,  "  shaved  his  beard  "  to  appear  before  Pha- 
raoh (Gen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard  made 
of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  different  form  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  individuals  being 
represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches 
long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length,  square 
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at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up  at 
the  end  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan.  Syria, 
and  Armenia,  &c,  are  represented  nearly  always 
bearded.  On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  repre- 
sented a  train  of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle, 
who  all  have  short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of. 
various  nations  on  another  monument. 


Beards.  Egyptian,  from  Wilkinson  (top  row).  Of 
other  nations  from  Rosellini  and  Layard  (bottom 
row). 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are 
represented  sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish 
by  Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards 
very  like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the  "cor- 
ners of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  something 
in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a  ceremo- 
nial difference  from  that  of  other  western  Asiatics ; 
and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer.  ix.  26, 
xxv.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews  retained 
the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between  the  ear 
and  eye  {Kp6ra(poi),  which  the  Arabs  and  others 
shaved  away.  Size  and  fullness  of  beard  are  said 
to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvieux, 
Mceurs  tt  Ccnitumes  des  Arabes).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37; 
Ezr.  ix.  3 ;  Bar.  vi.  31  [or  Epist.  Jer.  31] ) ;  to  neg- 
lect it  in  seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam. 
*ix.  24),  and  to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last 
outrage  which  enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David 
resented  the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Ha- 
nun  (2  Sam.  x.  4);  so  the  people  of  God  are  figu- 
ratively spoken  of  as  "beard"  or  "hair"  which 
lie  will  shave  with  "  the  razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  " 
(Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard  was  the  object  of  saluta- 
tion, and  under  this  show  of   friendly  reverence 


«  *  Mr.  Tristram  not  only  found  "  the  tracks  of  [  his  surprise  "  a  brown  Syrian  bear  clumsily  but  rap- 
bears  "  in  the  snow,  on  the  sides  of  Hermon  (Lan/1  of  idly  clamber  down  the  rocks  and  cross  the  ravine"  (p. 
Israel,  p.  607),  but  even  in  Wady  Hamam  (see  Beth-  ,  447).  H. 

ARBEL),  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  saw  to  , 
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Joab  beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  The  dress- 
ing, bamming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the  beard,  was 
performed  with  much  ceremony  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of 
the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment 
proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear 
beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their  own :  al- 
though the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish 
their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when 
manumitted  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).        H.  H. 

BEAST.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  17^712,  "1^372, 
7VT\  (SVn,  Chald.). 

1.  Behemah  (TT^7}'3.\a  T£  TeTpditoda,  ra 
KT^fTj,  to  Onpla'  jumentum,  bestia,  animantia, 
peats:  "beast,"  "cattle,"  A.  V.),  which  is  the 
general  name  for  "  domestic  cattle  "  of  any  kind, 
is  used  also  to  denote  "  any  large  quadruped,"  as 
opposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vii.  1, 
vi.  7,  20;  Ex.  ix.  25;  Lev.  xi.  2;  1  K.  iv.  33; 
Prov.  xxx.  30,  &c.);  or  for  "beasts  of  burden," 
horses,  mules,  etc.,  as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12, 
14,  etc.;  or  the  word  may  denote  "wild  beasts," 
as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  Hab.  ii.  17,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44. 
[Behemoth,  note ;  Ox.] 

2.  Be'ir  {^V'S.  :  ra  <pope7a,  ra  Kr^vn'  ju- 
mentum: "beast,"  "cattle")  is  used  either  col- 
lectively of  "  all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin 
pecus  (Ex.  xxii.  4;  Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11;  Ps.  lxxviii. 
48),  or  specially  of  "  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv. 
17).     This  word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the 

preceding,  and  is  derived  from  a  root,  1372,  "  to 
pasture." 

3.  Chayyah  (H*n  :  dnplov,  £<Zov,  Ofy,  rerpd- 
irous,  kttivos,  IpireroV,  Qnpid\oiros,  Ppo>r6s' 
fera,  animantia,  anim-tl :  "beast."  "wild  beast." 
This  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective 

^n,  "living,"  is  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It 
is,  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  the  word  <"7"7.tt?n  (has- 
sdr/ch,  wild  beast),  "of  the  field  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  11; 
Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  Deut.  vii.  22 ;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii.  8 ; 
Jer.  xii.  9,  &c).    Similar  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee 

SVn  (cheym)fi  W.  H. 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  022  [Pehlevi,  fatherly] : 
[In  Ezr.,]  Baflcu,  [Vat.  Baflei,  Alex.  Bo/8ai;  in 
Neh.,]  Brjflt,  Be0cu,  [etc.;  in  1  Esdr.  Brjflal, 
Zebes-J]   Bebai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Xeh.  vii.  16;  1  Esdr.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28; 
1  Esdr.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).     [Babi.] 
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«  From  the  unused  root  13712.  "to  be  dumb." 

-  t' 

b  The  word  D^X  is  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert "  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14 ;  Jer.  1. 
39.     The  root  is   !"P2,   "to  be  dry ; "   whence  "»S. 


2.  (Baflf  [Vat.  Alex.  Baflej]-)  Father  of  Zecha- 
riah, who  was  the  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  men 
of  his  tribe  mentioned  above  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  ByPai; 
[Sin.  AfifKfiatfj.:]  Vat.  omits;  Vulg.  omits), a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is  possibly  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  Chobai  occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHER  ("132 :  [in  Gen.]  BoXo>,  [Alex. 
Xo0a>p;  in  Num.,  Comp.  B€x«'p>  tne  otllers  omit; 
in  1  Chr.,  Bax'ip,  Alex.  Boxop,  Vat.  A/3ax€t  in 
ver.  8,  in  ver.  6  omits:]  Bechor,  [in  Num.  Beefier :] 
first-born,  but  according  to  Gesen.  a  young  camel, 
which  Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6 ;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

?2tt7K  '-I-TQ2  ^5~nw  tVih  ]»;22, 

without  at  least  suspecting  that  "TT02,  his  first- 
born, is  a  corruption  of  ~1?2,  Becher,  and  that 
the  suffix  1  is  a  corruption  of  "),  and  belongs  to 

the  following  72tt,S,  so  that  the  genuine  sense 
in  that  case  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  Bela,  Becher, 
and  Ashbel,  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
The  enumeration,  the  second,  the  third,  etc.,  must 
then  have  been  added  since  the  corruption  of  the 
text.  There  is,  however,  another  view  which  may 
be  taken,  namely,  that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and 

that  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  8,  "^22,  as  a 

proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  ~C2,  first-born, 
and  so  that  Benjamin  had  no  son  of  the  name  of 
Becher.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that 
the  position  of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela 
the  first-born  in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position 
it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "  first-born;  '*  that  Be- 
ck ev  is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  son; 
and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
where  Ashbel  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
where  he  is  expressly  called  the  second,  and  the 
omission  of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be 

accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  "1^2  having 
been  accidentally  taken  for  a  proper  name,  instead 
of  in  the  sense  of  "first-born."  It  may  be  added 
further  that  in  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  the  same  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom 
the  second  is  in  the  A.  V.  called  Bocheru,  in  He- 
brew ^"152,  but  which  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered 
Trpair6roKos  ai/rov,  and  another  name,  'Aad,  added 
to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel.  And  that  the 
LXX.  are  right  in  their  rendering  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  very  same  form  being  repeated  in 
ver.  39,  "  and  the  sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  were 

Ulam  his  first-born,  1~OD2>  Jehush  the  second," 
&c.  The  support  too  which  Becher  as  a  proper 
name  derives  from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  Bered  (BapdS,  LXX.)  is  substituted  for 
Becher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20,  and  that  it  is  omitted 


"  a  desert ;  "  D^*3£  =  "  any  dwellers  in  a  dry  or 
desert  region,"  jackals,  hyenas,  &c.  Bochart  is  wrong 
in  limiting  the  word  to  mean  "  wild  cats  "  (Hitroz.  ii. 
206). 
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altogether  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Num.  xxvi.  35. 
Moreover,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
of  all,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Benjamite  families 
in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there  is  no  mention  of  Becher 
or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites 
immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Belaites.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  all  this,  the  first  supposition 
was,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  substantially  the 
true  one.  Becher  was  one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons, 
Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel,  and  came  down  to  Egypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Rachel  who  settled  in  Egypt,  namely,  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  Benjamin  and 
his  three  sons  above  named,  Gera,  Naaman,  Ehi 

OnS,  alias  DT'nS,  Ahiram,  Num.  xxvi.  38,  and 

rHnS,   Aharah,    1    Chr.    viii.    1,    and   perhaps 

mnS  and   PPnS,    ver.   4   and   7),  and   Ard 

(Tl$,  but  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  ~HS,  Addar),  the 
sons'  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1 
Chr.  viii.  5,  but  Hupham,  Num.  xxvi.  39),  appar- 
ently the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  vii. 
12),  and  Eosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account, 
as  there  is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel 

passages,  unless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  (Vi  1  ), 
a  son  of  Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.a  And  so,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage, 
only  that  they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  great- 
grandson  therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the 
others  sons  of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of 
Becher,  we  have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact 
of  there  being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the 
numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a  family 
of  Bachrites,  among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35), 
seems  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  in  that  border  affray  related  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its 
males.  The  daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore 
have  sought  husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  Becher,6  or  his  heir  and  head 
of  his  house,  married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a 
daughter  of  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so 
that  his  house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
im, just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii. 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  appears 
among  the  Ephraimites,  namely,  just  before  the  en- 
tering into  the  promised  land,  when  the  people  were 
numbered  by  genealogies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  equitably  among  the  tribes. 
is  evidently  highly  favorable  to  this  view.  (See 
Num.  xxvi.  52-56,  xxvii.).  The  junior  branches 
of  Becher's  family  would  of  course  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Their  names,  as  given  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  were  Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai, 


a  We  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption 
of  m,  or  DS^,  and  belongs  to  the  preceding 
^nS,  Ehi,  as  Ahiram  is  certainly  the  right  name, 
as  appears  by  Num.  xxvi.  38. 

6  This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
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Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah;  other  branches  pos- 
sessed the  fields  round  Anathoth  and  Alameth, 
called  Alemeth  vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Which  of  the  above  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and 
which  were  grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants, 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most- 
important  of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul, 
and  his  great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  37),  the 
last-named  Abiah,  was,  it  seems,  literally  Becher's 
son.  The  generations  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Becher  —  Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1)  — 
Bechorath0 —  Zeror  —  Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) 
—  Ner  —  Kish  —  Saul.  Abner  was  another  son 
of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to 
Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  house  who  settled  at  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which  d  perhaps  he  acquired 
by  his  marriage  with  Maachah,  and  which  became 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family,  and  was  called 
afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  Is.  x.  29). 
From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would  seem  that  before  this 
Gibeon  or  Geba  had  been  possessed  by  the  sons  of 
Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver.  3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela. 
But  the  text  appears  to  be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  xx. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shirnei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sanh  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul."' 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.     Perhaps 

therefore  nPStT^p  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
times  when  different  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1.)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt;  (2.)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  (3.)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David;  and  (4.)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjamin, 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Becher 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.     Same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

BECHO'RATH  (m'"OS  [frst-bai-n]:  Ba- 
Xtp  [Vat.  -x«ip];  Alex.  Bex<»pa0:  Bechorath), 
son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of  Becher, 
according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  8.  [Be- 
cher.] A.  C.  H. 

really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  but  having  forfeited 
his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephraimitish  inher- 
itance. 

c  It  is  possible  that  Bechorath  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acci- 
dentally inverted. 

d  Comp.  1  Chr.  vii.  14,  viii.  5,  6,  29,  ix.  35. 


BECTILETH 

BECTILETH,  the  plain  of  (to  ireSiov 
BaiKTt\ai6  [Vat.  -T€i-] ;  Alex.  BfKTfKeO,  [and  so 
Sin.c»;  Sin.1  BairovAia]:  Syr.  A^a_\.Q  JL*.^ 

s=  house  of  slaughter),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaKraiaWa,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy ;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutin- 
ger  Tallies,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch. 
The  most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the 
Bekaa,  or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of 
Lebanon.  And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a 
corruption  of  that  well-known  name:  if  indeed  it 
be  a  historical  word  at  all.  G. 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts :  — 
(1.)  the  substratum;  (2.)  the  covering;  (3.)  the 
pillow;  (4.)  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for 
1.;   (5.)  the  ornamental  portions. 
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clined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems 
the  comprehensive  and  generic  term.     The  proper 

word  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  t^T???  used 
Deut.  iii.  11,  to  describe  that  on  which  lay  the 
giant  Og,  whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one 
of  iron. 

M 


Beds.     (From  Fellows,  Asia  Miner.) 

1.  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts. 

2.  A  quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1.  In  sum- 
mer a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by 
day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2 
and  that  without  a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after 
sunset,  that  the  poor  man  might  not  lack  his  need- 
ful covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 

3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this,  is  that 
which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  used  is 
of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some 
fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  something  hastily  adopted  to 
serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordi 

nary  use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  /"IDS 
(irpo(TKe<pd\atov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be  the 
proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's 
skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of  a 
"pillow"  [rower's  cushion;  see  Ship,  13.]  also,  in 
the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay  asleep  (Mark  iv. 
38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The  block  of  stone 
such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps  with  a  gar- 
ment, was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer  folk,  shep- 
herds, &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Ori- 
ental room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bedding. 
(See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and  portable 
frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word 

n?2p,  which  is  used  for  a  "bier"  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carried  (1 
Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  (Gen. 
tlvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 


Bed  and  Head-rest.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.) 
b.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud.  xiii. 
9 ) ;  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  21,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
fine  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting  parts 
of  beds  (Esth.  i.  6;  Cant.  iii.  9, 10)  where  the  word 

^YHES,  LXX.  <popc7oi>,  seems  to  mean  "a  litter" 
(Prov.  vii.  16,  17 ;  Amos  vi.  4).  So  also  are  per- 
fumes. 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals,  the  same  ar- 
ticle being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during  the 
day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.     There 

was  also  a  garden-watcher's   bed,   HD^O,   ren- 
o  '       t       : ' 

dered  variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and  "lodge," 
which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a  hammock, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8,  xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 


Pillow  or  Head-rest.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.) 
The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "  bed-cham- 
ber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden,  was, 
as  Calmet  suggests  (Diet,  of  Bib.,  art.  Beds), 
probably  a  store-chamber  for  keeping  beds,  not  a 
mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  con- 
ceal the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  1L 

iTKSSn  "TTO  «  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the  usual 

2SK72  Tin  "chamber  of  reclining,"  Ex.  viii. 
3  and  passim). 

The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages  Ex.  viii.  3;  2  K.  vi.  12.     H.  H. 

BET) AD  ("H?  [separation]:  BapdS;  [Comp. 
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BaSdS :]  Badad),  the  father  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  "Hadad  ben-Bedad"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1 
Chr.  i.  46). 

*BEDA'IAH  (3  syl.),  Ezr.  x.  35.     [Bede- 

IAH.] 

BED  AN  (7*T3  [servile,  Ges.]  :  [Bapdic :] 
Badcm).  1.  Mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a  Judge 
of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  per- 
son meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in  Pole 
{Synopsis,  in  loc).  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
Jair  mentioned  m  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must  then 
be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named  among 
the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be 
another  name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of 
Ben-Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  mean- 
ing in  or  into  Dan  (2)  with  a  reference  to  Judg. 
xiii.  25.  Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very 
probable,  or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ar- 
gument For  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Para- 
phrast. The  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  false  reading  for  Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  not  a  complete 
record  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  possible 
that  Bedan  was  one  of  the  Judges  whose  names 
are  not  preserved  in  it,  and  so  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  the  Jael  of  Judg.  v.  6,  who  was  prob- 
ably also  a  Judge,  though  we  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  except  from  Deborah's  song.  The  only 
objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as  Bedan  is  mentioned 
with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  Judge,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  omitted  in  the  history.  The  same  ob- 
jection applies  in  some  degree  to  the  views  which 
identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair,  who  are  but  cur- 
sorily mentioned.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (BaSd/j.;  [Vat.  (OvXa/ji)  BaSa/i;]  Alex.  Bo- 
Sav.)  Son  of  Ulam,  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

BEDETAH  [3  syl.]  (rVH2  [servant  of  Je- 
hovah]: BoSoio;  [Vat.  Bapaia']  Badaias),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35).  [The  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.,  reads  Bedaiah.] 

BEE  (nni^,0  debdrah:  fitKiffaa,  fxt\ia- 
ffwv--  apis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in 
Deut.  i.  44,  "  The  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
bees  do;  "  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion :  "  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me  about  like  bees;" 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 


o  From  ""Q"^,  ordine  duxit ;  eoi'git  (examen).  Ges. 
Hies.  s.  T. 

*  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  passage 
of  Deut.  i.  44,  the  Syriac  version,  the  Targum  of  On- 
selos,  and  an  Arabic  MS.,  read,  "  Chased  you  as  bees 
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the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria."  That  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey;  "  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood 
otherwise  than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modern  trav- 
ellers occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine. 
Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  299)  speaks  of 
immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home 
in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kurn.  "  The  people 
of  M'alia,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "let  a  man 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  en- 
tirely protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and 
extracted  a  large  amount  of  honey;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  lxxxi. 
16,  as  to  "honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted 
above,  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  irritated. 

Maundrell  ( Trav.  p.  66 )  says  that  in  passing 
through  Samaria  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of 
honey  and  of  wax ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant.  Mariti  ( Trav. 
iii.  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  collect  their  honey  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
in  clefts  of  rocks;  (comp.  Land  and  Bool;  p.  566). 
That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success  in  Pales- 
tine, we  have  the  authority  of  Hasselquist  ( Trav. 
p.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  (ib.  p.  253)  to  show. 

English  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. Dr.  Kitto  says  (Phys.  II.  Pal.  p.  421) 
there  are  two  species  of  bees  found  in  that  country, 
Apis  lonyicornis,  and  Apis  mellifica.  A.  hmyi- 
cornis,  however,  which  =  Ettcera  lonyicor.,  is  a 
European  species;  and  though  King  and  Ehren- 
berg,  in  the  Symbohe  Physics,  enumerate  many 
Syrian  species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of 
the  genus  Eucera,  yet  E.  lonyicor.  is  not  found  in 
their  list.  Mr.  F,  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  (A. 
meUtjtca)  of  this  country.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  last-named  writer  has  described  as 
many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey-bees  (the 
genus  Apis),  it  is  very  probable  that  the  species  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are  distinct. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  bees  in 
Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  they 
are  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms  in  the 
East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  jElian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Travels  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Creek  "  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedmann  (  Ver- 
misch.  Saniinl.  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  "  They  came  about  me  like  bees."  b 


that  are  smoked ;  "  showing  how  ancient  the  custom  is 
of  taking  bees'  nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constant 
allusion  is  made  to  this  practice  in  classical  authors. 
Wasps'  nests  were  taken  in  the  same  way.  See  Bo- 
chart  (Hieroz.  iii.  360). 
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The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had 
been  dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  "  alter  a  time,''  Samson  returned  and 
saw  the  bees  and  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase,  so  that 
'•  if,"'  as  i  >edmann  has  well  observed,  "  any  one  here 
represents  to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase, 
the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  heat  will  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moist- 
ure of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
offensive  odor."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(v.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees; 
compare  also  Aldrovandus  (De  Insect,  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  566)  mentions  this 
occurrence  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as 
an  extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  "hornets,"  dtbabir  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  "if  it  were  known,"  says  he,  "that 
they  manufactured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  story."  It  is  known,  however,  that 
hornets  do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
family  Vespidm,  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  has 
been  hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectdi'-ina 
mellijici.  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria," 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ••  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a 
hissing  or  whistling  sound  to  their  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in 
the  evening  (Harris,  Nat.  H.  of  Bible,  art.  Bee). 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who 
thus  explains  this  passage,  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26. 
Columella,  Pliny,  JElian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by 
Bochart  in  illustration  of  this  practice ;  see  numer- 
ous quotations  in  the  Hierozoiam.  Mr.  Denham 
(in  Kitto's  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Bee)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject:  —  "No  one  has 
offered  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cus- 
tom, and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees." 
That  the  custom  existed  amongst  the  ancients  of 
calling  swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Virgil, 

''Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Martis  quale  cymbala  circum," 

and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  a  cot- 
tager believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if 
he  beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the 
real  use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
but  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
any  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  "  to  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  any  one  by  a  significant  hiss,  or  rather 
hist." 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
bee  in  Prov.  vi.  8 :  "  Go  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces, 
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whose  labors  kings  and  private  men  use  for  their 
health;  she  is  desired  and  honored  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures :  it  exists,  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.     As  to  the  proper  name,  see  Deborah. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  family  Apidm,  of  the 
Hymenopterous  order  of  insects.  W.  II . 

*  On  this  subject  of  bees  in  Palestine,  Mr.  Tris- 
tram furnishes  important  testimony  (Land  of 
Israel,  pp.  86,  87).  After  speaking  of  "bee-keep- 
ing" in  that  country,  carried  so  far  that  almost' 
"every  house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  its 
yard,"  he  adds  respecting  the  number  of  wild  bees 
as  follows :  "  The  innumerable  fissures  and  clefts 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  everywhere  flank  the 
valleys,  afford  in  their  recesses  secure  shelter  for 
any  number  of  swarms,  and  many  of  the  Bedouin, 
particularly  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into  Je- 
rusalem jars  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness  and  which  Jonathan 
had  long  before  unwittingly  tasted,  when  the  comb 
had  dropped  on  the  ground  from  the  hollow  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  was  suspended.  The  visitor  to  the 
Wady  Kurn,  when  he  sees  the  busy  multitudes  of 
bees  about  its  clefts,  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the 
promise,  '  With  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  would 

1  have  satisfied  thee.'  There  is  ho  epithet  of  the 
land  of  promise  more  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day,  than  this,  that  it  was  '  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'  "  H. 

BEELIADA  (V'VhV'Z  =  known  by  Baal: 
'EAiaSe;  [Vat.  FA.  BaA^Sae;]  Alex.  BaAAiaSa: 
BaaUnda),  one  of  David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Eliada,  El  being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  (BeeKcrdpos :  Beelsuro),  1 
Esdr.  v.  8.    {Bilshan.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (BeeArefl^os;  Alex.  [Bo- 
eArefytos,]  BeeA/re/uofl :  Balthemus),  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16, 

25).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  D37tp  vl?2 
=  forrf  of  judgment,  A.  V.  "chancellor;  "  the  title 
of  Rehum,  the  name  immediately  before  it  (Ezr. 
iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (Bee\(ePovX:  Beelzebub),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  ff.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not  Beel- 
zebub [A.  V.]  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions;  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
is  decisive  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  alteration 
being  easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with 

2  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  207,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject: 
(1.)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  of  the 
final  letter  of  the  name?  (2.)  On  what  grounds 
did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Baal-zebub  of  Ekron  the 
peculiar  position  of  6  &px<M  tuv  Satfxoi/iuv  ?  The 
sources  of  information  at  our  command  for  the  an- 
swer of  these  questions  are  scanty.  The  names  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  translates  Baal- 
zebub  BaoA  fiv'ia,  as  also  does  Josephus  (Ant.  ix. 
2,  §  1 ) :  and  the  Tahnudical  writers  are  silent  on 
the  subject. 
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1.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was  al- 
tered to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Habakkuk  be- 
came in  the  LXX. ' A/jifiaKoifji  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  /,  as  a  substitute  for 
6,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  MeAx<$A.  in  the 
LXX.  as  =  Miehal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change.  We 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connection  with 
this  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  acci- 
dental nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  car- 
ries the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it.  These 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it'  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Beth-aven 
for  Beth-el.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequenily 
indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  (Exercita- 
tions,  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes  ; 

some  connect  the  term  with  ^'QT,  habitation,  thus 
making  Beelzebul  =  oHcoSetnrdVrjs  (Matt.  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  "prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  inhab- 
iting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.),  or  as 
occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven,  like 
Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers,  Phoniz.  i. 
260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Realwort.  art.  Beelzebub  ; 
comp.  Michaehs,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  p.  205,  for  a  sim- 
ilar view).  Others  derive  it  from  /3jf,  dung  (a 
word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  the  Bible 
itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical  writ- 
ers), thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord  of 
dung,  or  the  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
zebel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as  =  idol 
or  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot,  Exercit.  Matt.  xii.  24 ; 
Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of  false 
gods,  in  which  case  it  =  &px^"  t<Jj>  Satfioviuv. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N. 
T.  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

D^y'lvS  as  though  connected  with  773,  dung; 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25).  The  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture 
of  Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Baal-zebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 


c  There  is  no  connection  between  the  "  gathering  ' 
in  ver.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
event  described  in  the  latter ;  but  the  two  words  ren- 
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bams  pilularius  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case 
Baal-zebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indiffer- 
ently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt,  x.  25  [xii.  24] 
may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-zebub,  and  tuat 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the  un- 
clean spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred  it 
to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Baal-zebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  &pxwv  ruv  Sai- 
fxoviiov  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  W.  L.  B. 

BE'EB  (HS2  =  w<?#.-  to  (ppeap:  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  Anion,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi.  16-18)."  This 
is  possibly  the  Bker-elim,  or  "well  of  heroes," 

referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "  wilderness  "  (""Q~Tp) 
which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of 

in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "1S5P« 
It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
clause,  koI  curb  (pptaros  —  "  and  from  the  well," 
i.  e.  "from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists  — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  x. 
4)  —  this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  "  followed  "  the  people,  from  its  first  arrival  at 
Rephidim,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water 
—  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run  —  was  grant- 
ed for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the  en- 
tire camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  xx.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these ;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Targums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4  [and  Wetstein  on  1  Cor. 
x.  4]). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat.  Bairip ;  the  Alex. 


dered  "gather"  are  radically  different,  —  VH~     in 
ch.  xx.,  HDS  in  xxi. 
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entirely  alters  the  passage  —  ical  iiropevdij  iv  65<£ 
Koi  tyvyev  els  'Papa;  Vulg.  in  Bern).  G. 

*  Some  have  thought  this  second  Beer  to  be  the 
same  as  Beeroth  (which  see),  to  which  the  objection 
is  that  Jotham  would  not  have  been  secure  in  a 
place  so  near  Shechem.  Dr.  Robinson  heard  of 
a  deserted  village  el-Bireh  near  the  border  of  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  of  course  much  more  remote 
from  Shechem,  and  affording  an  opportunity  of 
ready  escape  thence  into  the  desert  if  necessary; 
and  he  inquires  whether  Beer  may  not  possibly 
have  been  there  {Res.  ii.  132).  A  name  like  this 
must  have  been  given  to  many  places.  H. 

BEE'RA  (^W2  [a  well]  :  Be-npa;  [Vat. 
BaiaiKa'-]  Bera),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE  RAH  0~nS2  [a  well] :    Befo;    Alex. 

Beijpa-  Beera),  prince  (t^Wl)  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 
BE'ER-E'LIM  (Q'OS  ">S2,  well  of  heroes : 
<ppeap  tov  AiAefyt  [Sin.  AiXtfJ.,  Comp.  Aid.  'EKeifj.]  : 
puteus  Elim),  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the 
"border  of  Moab,''  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  points  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel 
on  their  approach  to  the  promised  land,  close  by 
the  "border  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  16;  comp.  13), 
and  such  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  (Jesaia, 
533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  Prophet  out  of  other  places  on  the  boundary 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between  the  sound  of 

the  name  and  that  of  Pin^T?  —  the  "  howling  " 
which  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point 
(Ewald,  Proph.  i.  233).  G. 

BEE'RI  0"1^3,  fontanus,  Gesen. ;  illustrious, 
Furst:«  [Bed>x>  Alex.]  Berjp,  Gen.,  Beripei,  Hos. : 
Beeri).  1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
sequently Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite, 
whilst  Anah  is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite, 
and  we  have  thus  three  designations  of  race  given 
to  the  same  individual.  It  is  stated  under  Anah 
that  Hivite  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
error  of  transcription  for  Horite.  With  regard  to 
the  two  remaining  names  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  be  formidable.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 

that  the  name  Horite  (^n)  signifies  one  who 
dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte :  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they  in- 
habited the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  name  therefore  does  not  designate 
them  according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according 
to  their  mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
belong.  Of  their  race  we  know  nothing  except  in- 
deed what  the  conjunction  of  these  two  names  in 
reference  to  the  same  individual  may  teach  us :  and 
from  this  case  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these 
Troglodytes  or  Horites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to 
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a  *  According  to  Fiirst,  Erlcldrer,  "  explainer  "  (not 
"  illustrious  "  as  represented  above).  H. 

b  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  two  words 


the  widely  extended  Canaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hit- 
tites.  On  this  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes, 
and  each  of  the  accounts  gives  us  just  the  infor- 
mation we  might  expect.  In  the  narrative,  where 
the  stress  is  laid  on  Esau's  wife"  being  of  the  race 
of  Canaan,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite;  whilst 
in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants  of 
Mount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horite. 

2.  Father  of   the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.    i.   1). 
F.  W.  G. 

BEER-LAHAI-ROT    ("MH  Tl^  "K3 

well  of  the  living  and  seeing  [God]  :  (pptap  ov 
ivdiirtov  etSov'i  to  <pp4ap  r-qs  6pao~ews'  puteus  vi- 
ventis  et  videntis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
spring  b  (A.  V.  fountain,  comp.  Gen.  xvi.  7),  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "in 
the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  the  "south 
country  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  62),  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Hagar 

because  God  saw  her  C'M"^)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
From  the  fact  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agree- 
ment with  the  formation  of  the  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  (Ges.  Thes.  175)  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  Lechi  (comp.  Judg.  xv.  9,  19).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  Lechi  of  Samson's  advent- 
ure was  much  too  far  north  to  be  the  site  of  the 
well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moilahi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beer-sheba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruheibeh; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  Hay ar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  near 
which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which,  according 
to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem  at 
Mecca.  G. 

BEE'ROTH  (n'VlSa,  wells:  Bypdr,  B«r 
pw6d,  Br)p<&9'-  Beroth)  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Che- 
phirah,  and  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth 
was  with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benja- 
min (xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at 
the  time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  be- 
ing named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  33),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
Kirjath-Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29;  1  Esdr. 
v.  19).     [Beroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  ( Onom.  Beeroth, 
with  the  corrections  of  Reland,  618,  9;  Rob.  i. 
452,  note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modern 
el-Bireh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north  of 

"PV,  Ain,  a  living  spring,  and  "IMS,  Seer,   an  arti- 
ficial well,  are  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
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Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Nablus,  just  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  i.  451,  2;  ii.  262).  No 
mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted  above  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link  connecting  it  with 
the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested,  and  indeed  embodied 
in  the  traditions  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well 
wish  to  regard  as  true,  namely,  that  it  was  the  place 
at  which  the  parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus  "  discovered 
that  he  was  not  among  their  "company"  (hukeii. 
43-45).  At  any  rate  the  spring  of  el-B'treh  is  even 
to  this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans 
going  northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nu- 
gent, ii.  112;  .Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Kimmon,  the  father  of  Baanab  and  Re- 
chab,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  [2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5, 

9]  we  find  Nahari  "  the  Beerothite  "  0rhS2n : 
BrjdcepaTos ;  [Vat.2  Alex.  Brjpwdaios :]  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37),  or  "  the  Berothite  "  (\"Y~)2n:  <5  Br>p- 
jodl;  [Alex.  B-qpcod,]  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the 
*  mighty  men  "  of  David's  guard.  G. 

*  As  liable  to  less  molestation  from  the  Samari- 
tans, especially  when  the  object  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  keep  the  festivals  (comp.  Luke  ix.  53), 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Galilean  caravans 
would  usually  take  the  longer  route  through  Pera?a ; 
and  hence  in  returning  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  first  day's  halt  near  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (about  2  miles).  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  East  to  travel  more  than  1  or  2 
hours  the  first  day;  and  in  this  instance  they 
would  encamp  earlier  still,  because  to  go  further 
would  have  been  to  encounter  the  night-perils 
of  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
The  ffwoSia  (Luke  ii.  44)  shows  that  the  holy 
family  travelled  in  a  caravan.  Books  of  travel 
abundantly  illustrate  this  custom  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  first  day's  journey.  See,  for  example, 
Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem 
(1697)  p.  1;  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, ii.  174;  Beldam's  Recollections  of 
Scenes  in  the  East,  i.  281 ;  Miss  Martineau's  Eastern 
Life,  ii.  194 ;  Burckhardt's  lieisen  in  Syrien,  i.  113." 
It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
Jesus  was  not  missed  till  the  close  of  this  first  brief 
day.  The  time  to  Beeroth  (Bireh)  would  be 
greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  separation 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  parents;  and  so  much  the 
less,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  stopping  so  soon  was 
to  see  whether  the  party  was  complete  —  whether 
all  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  this 
incident,  see  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  p. 
103.  H. 

BEE'ROTH  of  the  Children  of  Ja'akan 

0?2¥V32  n'lWa  :  B7?pcl>0  viwv  'iwdftf  [Vat.] 
Alex.  laKiifx-  Beroth  Jiliorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of 
the  tribe  of  Bene-Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
x.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bene-Jaakan  only.  G. 

BEE'ROTHITE.     [Beeroth.] 

BE'ER-SHE'BA    (3?5C7  IftS,  $2$% 


a  *  Dr.  Fricdr.  Strauss  in  his  Helonh  WaUfahrt  nack 
Jerusalem  (i.  63)  with  the  accuracy  so  characteristic 
of  that  charming  work,  makes  the  first  day's  journey 
of  the  pilgrims  but  li  hour,  after  starting  from  Alex- 
andria on  their  march.  H. 
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icell  of  swearing,  or  of  seven:  <J>pe'ap  SpKtfffiov, 
and  <i>pe'op  rod  opnov,  in  Genesis;  BripaaBee  in 
Joshua  and  later  books;  Jos.  B-nptrovBai-  opKiov 
5e  (ppeap  Ktyotro  &v'-  Bersnbee),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  oldest  places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  the  well-known  expression,  the  southern 
limit  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.6  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  he 
and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines  "  sware  " 

(^aEb)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs;  "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seven  " 

is  375^5  Skeba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  here,  and  in  subsequent  earlier  notices 

of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba  (Vp^  2). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  [or  re- 
affirmation] of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  .almost 
precisely  similar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Phichol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difference  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction  is 
Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  "  seven  "  lambs,  and  we 

are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibeah  (nVDtT, 
not  "  Shebah,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "swearing"  (1373^)  in  ver.  31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  to  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells  —  apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson  —  are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Waay  es-Seba\  They  lie 
just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  121  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44i  feet  to  the  surface 
of  the  water :  the  masonry  which  incloses  the  well 
reaches  downward  for  28  J  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five 
large  stone  troughs  —  some  much  worn  and  broken, 
others  nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  formerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  well.     The  circle" 


b  *  Two  accounts,  one  probably  of  the  origin,  and 
the  other  of  a  renewal,  of  the  name,  after  a  long  in- 
terval. H. 
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around  is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass 
with  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  K.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  live  lesser  wells  —  apparently  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Velde  —  are  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  other  two  that  the  latter 
were  missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are  scat- 
tered the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moder- 
ate size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot. 
So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer-sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 

a  "grove"  (/tPM,  eshel)  as  a  place  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  23  — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from 
Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
triarchal encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  "  the  God  of  his  father,''  doubtless 
under  the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "  cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's 
sons  were  judges  in  Beer-sheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its 
distance  no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  "  holy  cities"  (LXX.  ro?s  fiyiaafie- 
vois  ir6\(cri)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  16).  By  the  times  of  the  monarchy 
it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  southerly 
place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
direction  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census 
extended  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Ehjah   bade   farewell   to   his   confidential   servant 

(iTW^)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 
desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  (Judg.  xx.  1,  &c),  or  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  prom- 
ised Land;  just  as  "from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the 
disruption.  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
the  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
"  from  B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neh.  xi.  30). 
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a  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  between 
the   word    "  way "    or   "  maimer "   in   this    formula 

(7f  "^H,  literally  "  the  road  "),  and  the  word  ij  6Sds, 
"  the  way  "  (A.  V.  incorrectly  "  that  way  "),  by  which 
the  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (see  ix.  2,  &c.). 

t>  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Jablonski,  and  others, 
are  disposed  to  assign  to  this  word  an  Egyptian  origin, 
Pe/iemou,  or  Pt/iemout,  i.  e.  bos  mnrhius.  Others,  and 
Rosenmuller  amongst  the  number,  believe  the  word  is 


One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beer-sheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
v.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  '  way '  of  Beer- 
sheba!  "  "  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beer-sheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records ;  like 
many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not  even 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  insured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beer-sheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  (oppidum, 
Quaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30 ;  or  vicus  grandis,  Onom. ), 
the  station  of  a  Roman  prsesidium ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land,  p.  G20).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit  —  Bir  es-Seba 
—  the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven."         G. 

BEESH'TERAH  (rpntp}?? :  ^  Bocopd, 
Alex.  Beedapa'i  [Comp.  Aid.  Beecflepo:]  Bosra), 
one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh. 
xxi.  27).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  71,  Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Ashtaroth.  In  fact  the  name  is  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  merely  a  contracted  form  of  Beth- 
Ashtaroth,  the  house  of  A.  ( Tkes.  196  ;  comp. 
175).     [Bosok.]  G. 

BEETLE.     See     Cliargol     (V3~in),   s.    v. 
Locust. 
BEHEADING.     [Punishments.] 

BEHE'MOTH  (Hinna : "  eVpia:  Be- 
hemolh).  This  word  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  dubia  vexata  of  critics  and  commentators, 
some  of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Grotius  ( Crit. 
Sac.  Annot.  ad  Job.  xl.),  PfeifFer  (Dabia  vexata  S. 
S.,  p.  594,  Dresd.  1679),  Castell  (Lex.  Hept.  p. 
292),  A.  Sehultens  (Comment,  in  Job  xl.),  Micha- 
elisc  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  under- 
stood thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Bo- 
chart (Hieroz.  iii.  705),  Ludolf  (Hist.  jFAhiop.  i. 
11),  Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  299,  8vo.  Lond.),  Scheuchzer 
(Phys.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),  Rosenmuller  (Not.  aa 
Bochart  Hieroz.  iii.  705,  and  Sckol.  ad  Vet.  Test. 
in  Job  xl.),  Taylor  (Appendix  to  CidmeVs  Diet. 
Bibl.  No.  lxv.),  Harmer   (Obsei-vations,  ii.    319), 


the  plural  majestatis  of  nDHB.  Rosenmuller's  ob- 
jection to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy  of 
observation,  —  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  LXX. 
interpreters  would  not  have  given  Bripia  as  its  repre- 
sentative. 

c  Michaelis  translates  m^SHS  by  jumenta,  and 
thinks  the  name  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out. 
"  Mihi  videtur  nomen  eleph«utis  forte  V^D  excidisse." 
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Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.  i"Y1Dn2),  Fiirst  (Concord. 
Heb.  s.  v.),  and  English  commentators  generally, 
believe  the  hippopotamus  to  be  denoted  by  the 
original  word.  Other  critics,  amongst  whom  is 
Lee  (Comment,  on  Job  xl.,  and  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v. 

mErjij}),  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  "cattle"  in  general;  it  being  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  Scriptural  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  according  to  Lee, 
"  either  the  horse  or  wild  ass  or  wild  bull"(!);a 
compare  also  Beiske,  Conjecture  in  Job.  p.  167.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  (Book  of  Job  literally  translated,  p. 
473,  Lond.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like 
the  mammoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  and 
so  to  fulfill  all  the  Scriptural  demands;  compare 
with  this  Michaelis  (Sup.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208), 
and  Hasseus  (in  Dissertat.  Syllog.  No.  vii.  §  37 
and  §  38,  p.  500),  who  rejects  with  some  scorn  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth. 
Dr.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl.)  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  Behemoth),  from 
being  unable  to  make  all  the  Scriptural  details  cor- 
respond with  any  one  particular  animal,  are  of 
opinion  that  behemoth  is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to 
be  taken  "  as  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great 
pachydermata  generally,  wherein  the  idea  of  hip- 
popotamus is  predominant."  The  term  behemoth 
would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  letriathan,  the 
animal  mentioned  next  in-  the  book  of  Job;  which 
word,  although  its  signification  in  that  passage  is 
restricted  to  the  crocodile,  does  yet  stand  in  Script- 
ure for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some  other  huge 
monster  of  the  deep.  [Leviathan.]  We  were 
at  one  time  inclined  to  coincide  with  this  view,  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  passage  (Job  xl.  15-24) 
has  led  us  to  the  full  conviction  that  the  hippopot- 
amus alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.6 

Gesenius  and  Kosenmiiller  have  remarked  that, 
since  in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 


vmm 

Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

xxxviii..  xxxix.)  html  animals  and  birds  are  men- 
tioned, it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that  discourse 
better  to  suppose  that  aquatic  or  amphibious  creat- 
ures are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half  of  it ;  and  that 
since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent, 
denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seems  clearly 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associate  in  the 

a  Most  disappointing  are  the  arguments  of  the  late 
Professor  Lee  as  to  "  Behemoth "  and  "Leviathan," 
both  critically  and  zoologically. 

b  *  Se«  Dr.  Conant's  note  ( Translation  of  Job,  p.  155) 
in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  H. 

c  A  recent  traveller  in  Egypt,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Erring- 
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Nile.  Harmer  (Observ.  ii.  319)  says  "  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  ranging  the  descriptions 
of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan,  for  in  the 
Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  Egyptian  barque 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  such 
weapons  at  one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of 
them  is  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders. 
....  It  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  the  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  these  animals  (see  also 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  hi.  71);  if  so,  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  arrangement  :  there  is  a  most  happy 
gradation;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation 
of  the  terribleness  of  the  river-horse,  the  Almighty 
is  represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostulations 
something  after  this  manner :  —  '  But  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  have  some 
times  prevailed  against  him;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  ?  '  "  &c,  &c.  In  the  Litlwstroium 
Pr&nestinum,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  spears  sticking  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus :  the 
20th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  "  the 
mountains  bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage, 
many  writers  say,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  never 
seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  verse  —  "  his 
nose  pierceth  through  snares  "  —  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  "  with  its  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather  than  to  the 
obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse."  In  answer 
to  the  first  objection  it  has  been  stated,  with  great 

reason,  that  the  word  hdrim  (D^n)  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  com- 
monly by  the  expression  "  mountains."  In  the 
Prsenestine  pavement  alluded  to  above,  there  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has 
observed.  "  hillocks  rising  above  the  water."  In 
Ez.  xliii.  15  (margin),  the  altar  of  God,  only  ten 
cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  called  "  the 
mountain  of  God."  "  The  eminences  of  Egypt, 
which  appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  de- 
creases, may  undoubtedly  be  called  'mountains  in 
the  poetical  language  of  Job."  But  we  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The 
hippopotamus,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves 
the  water  and  the  river's  bank  as  night  approaches, 
and  makes  inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the 
pasturage,  when  he  commits  sad  work  among  the 
growing  crops  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  188).  No 
doubt  he  might  be  often  observed  on  the  hill-sides 
near  the  spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  "  mountains  "  are  men- 
tioned by  way  of  contrast  to  the  natural  habits  of 
aquatic  animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  from 
the  water  and  the  banks  of  the  river :  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  passing  much  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  "  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens," 
eateth  grass  like  cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hill- sides 
in  company  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.0  There  is 
much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  contrast  the 
habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal, 

ton,  writes  to  us  — "  The  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  very  narrow  that  the 
mountains  approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
even  less,  to  the  river's  bank  ;  the  hippopotamus  there- 
fore might  well  be  said  to  get  its  food  from  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  sides  of  which  it  would  grow." 
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with  those  of  herbivorous  land-quadrupeds:  but  if 
the  elephant  is  to  be  understood,  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  comparatively  speaking  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take 
him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  agin?" 
Perhaps  this  refers  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Kosenmiiller,  "  the 
Arabs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camels,"  and  we  may 
add  the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nostrils."  The  expression  in  verse  17, 
"he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  discussion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 

the  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  zdnab  (33T) 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seem3  to 
allude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus."  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appii- 


a  "  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools, 
and  occasional  sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty 
reeds.  Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of 
immense  age,  beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass 
on  which  the  sea-cow  delights  to  pasture  "  (G.  Cum- 
ming,  p.  297). 

b  TT7S3?  Bochart  says,  "  near  thee,"  i.  e.  not  far 
from  thy  own  country.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller 
translate  the  word  "  pariter  atque  te."  Cary  {note  on 
/.  c.)  understands  it  "at  the  same  time  as  I  made 
thee." 

c    "T^n,   "  grass,"  not  "  hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has 
it,  and   some  commentators  :  it  is  from  the  Arabic 
to  be  green."     The  Hebrew  word  occurs 


y^LZ 


in  Num.  xi.  5,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  "  leeks." 
rf  D^l?   seems  to  refer  here  to  the  bones  of  the 

legs  more  particularly  ;  the  marrow  bones. 

e   Q~t2   perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib  bones,  as  is 

probable  from  the  singular  number  V?~1?   V^IDDS 

which  appears  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic. 
See  Rosenmull.  Sckol.  in  /.  c. 

f  K  With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hip- 
popotamus can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it  were 
mown  with  the  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with 
shears,  a   tolerably  stout  and   thick   stem"  (Wood's 

iVa.'.  H 'St.  i.  702).  S^H  perhaps  =  the  Greek  ipmj. 
See  Bochart  (iii.  722),  who  cites  Nicander  (T/ieriac. 
686)  as  comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe. 
The  next  verse  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the 
"  scythe  "  with  which  God  has  provided  his  creature  ; 
namely,  in  order  that  he  may  eat  the  grass  of  the 
hills. 

g   C^  /S^™nriJ^  '.   virb   navToSana.  Sev&pa.  :    sub 

umbra.  A.  Schultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers 
Saadias  and  Abulwalid,  was  the  first  European  com- 
mentator to  propose  "  the  lotus-tree  "  as  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  vSV,  which  occurs  only  in  this 
and  the  following  verse   of  Job.     He  identifies   the 

G     * 
Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  iJLo,  which  according 
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cable  to  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  for 
though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and 
is  frequently  seen  near  water,  yet  the  constant  huhit 
of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22, 
seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  The  whole  passage  (Job 
xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally  translated:  — 

"  Behold  now  behemoth,  whom  I  made  with  thee  ;  6 
he  eateth  grass  <•"  like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly. 

"  lie  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar  :  the  sinews  of  his 
thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

"  His  bones  d  are  as  tubes  of  copper  ;  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one  e  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

"  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God  ;  his 
Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his  scythe  (tooth)./ 

"  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime  there. 

"  Beneath  the  shady  trees  v  he  lieth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens.A 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow  ;  the 
willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo  !  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
he  is  not  alarmed  :  he  is  securely  confident  though  a 
Jordan »  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

"  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight  ?  k 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare?  " 


to  some  authorities  is  another  name  for  the   « (VAV 

(sidr),  the  lotus  of  the  ancient  "lotophagi,"  Zizyphus 
lotus.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Abu'lfadli,  cited 
by  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  191),  that  the  Dhal  is  a  species 
distinct  from  the  Sidr,  which  latter  plant  was  also 
known  by  the  names  Salam  and  Nabk.  Sprengel 
identifies   the    Dhal  with   the    Jujube-tree   {Zizyphus 

vulgaris).     But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the   7S2 

and  the  (jl^o  were  identical,  the  explanation  of  the 

tJlvO  by  Freytag,  "  Arbor  qua:  remota  a  fluminibus 
nonnisi  pluvia  rigatur,  aliis  lotus,  Kam.  Dj."  does  not 
warrant  us  in  associating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  Nile.  Gesenius,  strange  to  say,  supposes 
the  rjeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  in 
the  subjoined  woodcut  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
papyrus  reeds,  to  be  the  lote  lilies.  His  words  are, 
"  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egyptian  monument  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  I  observe 
this  animal  concealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water- 
lotuses —  in  loli  ar/uaticce  sylvit  "  (Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Customs,  iii.  71).  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  "  shady  trees  ;  "  and  so  read  the  Vulg.,  Kimchi, 
and  Aben  Ezra,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  with  Bochart. 

Rosenmuller   takes   C  vS^?,     "  more   Aramaeo   pro 

Cbb^,  ut  DS^»T  pro  DDE?  supra  vii.  6,  et 
Ps.  lviii.8"  (Schol.  ad  Job.  xl.  21). 

h  See  woodcut.  Compare  also  Bellonius,  quoted  by 
Bochart :  "  Vivit  arundinibus  et  cannis  sacchari  et 
foliis  papyri  herbae." 

«'    "};Tns,   from   T"l\   R  to  descend."     The  name 

of  Jordan  is  used  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek 
poets  use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Achelous  for  any 
water  (Rosenmull.  Schol.),  or  perhajis  in  its  original 
meaning,  as  simply  a  "  rapid  river."  (See  Stanley,  S. 
If  P.  §  37.)  This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile. 

fc  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  implied.  Compare 
in  the  case  of  Leviathan,  ch.  xli.  2,  6  ;  but  see  also 
Cary's  rendering,  "  He  receiveth  it  (the  river)  up  to 
his  eyes." 
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This  description  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  hippopotamus,  which  we  fully  believe  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  Behemoth  is  some 
huge  land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
off  a  thousand  hills ;  he  is  to  have  at  some  future 
period  a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  h«  is  called  "  the  bull 
of  the  high  mountains."  (See  Lewysohn,  Zool. 
des  Talmtuls,  p.  355.)  "The  'fathers,'  for  the 
most  part,"  says  Gary  (Job,  p.  402)  "  surrounded 
the  object  with  an  awe  equally  dreadful,  and  in  the 
behemoth  here,  and  in  the  leviathan  of  the  next 
chapter,  saw  nothing  but  mystical  representations 
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of  the  devil;  others  again  have  here  pictured  to 
themselves  some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  has  no 
real  existence;  but  these  wild  imaginations  are  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Bolducius,  who  in  the  behemoth 
actually  beholds  Christ!  " 

The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Africa,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Anr.  Egypt. 
iii.  73).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem ;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  order  Pachy- 
dermata,  class  Mammalia.  W.  H. 


Ctia.se  of  the  Hippopotamus.     (Wilkinson.) 


BE'KAH.     [Weights.] 
BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Daniel,  APOCRY- 
PHAL ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BEX  A  (Vv5  :  Ba\o,  and  BaAe,  and  BaKaic, 
Gen.  xiv.  2,  8 :  Bela  ;  a  swallowing  tip,  or  destitic- 
tion.  In  the  Liber  Nom,  Ilebi:,  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  2oAo(,  in  the 
Cod.  Reg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  is  written 
BaAAa,a  and  interpreted  KaraTtovTur^s  (see  Ps. 
lv.  (liv.)  9,  Sept.).     Jerome  appears  to  confound  it 

with   v3??j  where   he   renders   it   "kabens,   sive 

devorans ,-"    and   with    Hv2,    where    he   says, 
"  Balk,  absorpta  sive  inveterate"). 

1.  [BaAi/c:  Bala,]  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot, 

and  received  the  name  of  Zoar  ("1^12),  smalhiess, 


i.  e.  a  little  one  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  six.  22).  It  lay  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.), 
and  on  the  route  to  Egypt ;  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  found,  Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10. 
We  first  read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it 
is  named  with  Sodom.  Goniorrha,  Admah,  and 
Zeboiim,  as  forming  a  confederacy  under  their 
respective  kings,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates. 
It  is  singular  that  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  Bela  having  been  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may 
have  been  so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the 
Jews  was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  having  been 
repeatedly  engulfed  by  earthquakes;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  "From  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer6  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 


«  BoAAo  is  also  the  LXX.'s  version  of  Bera,  Gen.        b  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  the 
jiv.  2  cry  of  the  distressed  Moabites  is  compared  to  the  lowing 
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absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by 
three  earthquakes  (Jerome,  Qiuest.  Ileb.  in  Gen. 
xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  swallowing  tip  of  the  city 

by  an  earthquake,  which  2773  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
27*23,  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names 
of  men,  rather  favors  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Saulcy's  Narrative, 
i.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  S.  <j-  P.  285.    [Zoak.] 

2.  [BoKolk:  Bela,  Bale  in  1  Chr.]  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinhabah, 
eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  fol- 
lowing some  .Jewish  commentators  (Simon.  Gnomast. 
142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor ;  but  the  evidence  from  the  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  of  family  and 
race.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  age  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house 
from  which  Bela  and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards 
the  name  of  Bela's  royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah, 
which  luirst  and  Gesenius  render  "place  of  plunder," 
it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly 

be  a  form  of  n^H"!,  the  Chaldee  for  gold,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of 
the  dagesh  forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to 
gold  as  found  there — as  Dizaiiab,  Deut.  i.  1, 
"  place  of  gold;  "  Mezahab,  "  waters  of  gold,"  or 
"gold-streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.a  Compare  Dehe- 
liris,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its 
yellow  waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be 
true,  its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.     The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor   Beor, 

"117  3,  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  form, 

like  Peor  1372,  Pethor  "1HD,  Rehob  3J"H,  and 
others ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates ;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 
from  Kehoboth  by  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job's  time  of  the  Chalda?ans 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldaean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  conquest.     He  may  have  been  contem- 
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qf  a  heifer  whose  calf  has  been  taken  from  her.  The 
3  of  comparison  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  Hebrew 
poetry. 

a  In  ("OH"!??,  "  the  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4,  the 
reading  is  doubtful  (Gesen.  in  v.). 


porary  with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39),  is 
probably  another  instance  of  an  Aranueuu  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39, 
is  given  in  duplicate  1  Chr:  i.  43-51. 

3.  [BaAci,  BaAe',.  etc,:  Bela].  Eldest  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  21/'  Num.  xxvi. 
38,  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  viii.  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Belaites.  The  houses  of  his  family,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud  (read 

Ehud  1T1N,  for  -prP3S),  Abishua,  Naaman, 
Ahoali,  Shupham,  and  Haram.  Of  these  Ehud  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit  of  Ehud  the 
son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many 
of  his  Benjamite  brethren,  in  being  left-handed 
(Judg.  xx.  10),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish  yoke,  is 
related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The  greatness 
of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years  which 
followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of 
Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite  fam- 
ily of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently 
from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Ben- 
jamite took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8-11).     [Becher.] 

4.  [BaAe'/c ;  Alex.  BaAe :  Bala.]  Son  of  Aliaz, 
a  Eeubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  country  too  was  "in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Baal-meon;  and  eastward  he  inhabited  untc 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the  river 
Euphrates"  (8,  9).  A.  C.  H. 

BE  LAH.     [Bela,  3.] 

BE'LAITES,  THE0,V1??^:  <5BoAi';(Tat. 
Alex.  -A«( :  Belaitai] ),  Num.  xxvi.  38.     [Bela,  3.] 

BEI/EMUS  (B^At^os:  Balsamus),  1  Esdr. 
ii.  16.     [Bishlam.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated   the 

word   727*73  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 

the  form  Belial,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 

with  the  expressions  tE^M,  man  of,  or  "j3  son  of: 
in  other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some 
equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3; 
Prov.  vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28;  Nah.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  0.  T. ; 
its  meaning  is  worthlessness,  and  hence  recklessness, 
lawlessness.     Its  etymology  is  uncertain :  the  first 

part  w2  =  without;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  ^y  yoke,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellion*;  with  i~l737,  to  as- 
cend, as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con- 
dition ;  and  lastly  with  72^,  usefulness  =  without 


b  In  A.  V.  ;'  Belah,"  the  27  being  rendered  by  H. 
Comp.  Shcab  [3;  Hebron,  2]. 
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usefulness,  that  is,  good  for  nothing  (Gesen.  Tke- 
saur.  p.  209):  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also  as 
explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words,  the 
>i  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
other  leading  to  a  ansis,  originally  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The  ex- 
pression son  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  (jro- 
pdvonos,  LXX.):  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
in  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13;  1 
Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7 ), 
and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books  (Deut.  xiii.  13). 

The  adjunct   tt^N  is  occasionally  omitted,  as  in 

Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18,  where  7157*  v2 
stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  later 
Hebrews  used  pana  and  fiwpe  in  a  similar  manner 
(Matt.  v.  22):  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  anal- 
ogous; in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Nabal  ( '23  =  fxaipSs) 
is  described  as  a  man  of  Belial,  as  though  the  terms 
were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form  Be- 
Kiap  and  not  Be\ta\,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  The 
change  of  A  into  p  was  common ;  we  have  an  in- 
stance even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  iTVWQ  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  n'lVTK)  2  K.  xxiii.  5);  in  Chal- 
dee  we  meet  with  N^HIl  for  E^vR,  and  vari- 
ous other  instances ;  the  same  change  occurred  in 
the  Doric  dialect  (</>aOpos  for  <pav\os),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  under- 
stood as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  all  that  was  bad:  Bengel  (Gnomon  in  loc.) 
explains  it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ  (omnem  colluviem  antichristianam 
nature  videtur).  W.  L.  B. 

BELLOWS  (nQ»:  Qvwtip,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows  are 
burned ; ' '  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  operations 
of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows, 
both  of  highly  ingenious  construction,  may  be  found 
in  Wilkinson,  ^4«c.  Egypt,  iii.  338.  "  They,  con- 
sisted," he  says,  "  of  a  leather,  secured  and  fitted 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for 
carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.     They  were  worked 


Egyptian  Bellows.   (F.  Cailliard,  Recherches  sur  les  Arts 
ctes  Anciens  Egyptiens.) 

by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
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one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alternately 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left, 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  air ; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  [sup- 
posed to  be]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appear 
to  have  been  simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (//.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  <pv<rai  in  the  forge  of  Hephsestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
(Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Follis).  Ordinary  hand-bel- 
lows, made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the 
modern  Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old 
paintings.  They  may  however  have  been  known, 
as  they  were  to  the  early  Greeks.  F.  W.  F. 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  "pftVS,  Ex.  xxviii.  33  (from 

□V?)  t0  strike;  K<i5wves,  LXX.),  and  HlV'SD, 
Zech.  xiv.  20  (to  eVl  rbv  x^lV0V  T°v  "bntov, 
LXX.;  A.  V.,  niarg.  "bridles,"  from  T??j  to 
strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Schellen),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-colored  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  wa3  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  35),  or  "  that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard 
in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  childien  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brah- 
mins in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp. 
Luke  i.  21).  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently 
attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to 
the  anklets  of  women.  [Anklet.]  The  little 
girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round  their 
feet  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  370,  and  at  Koqjar, 
Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "in  which  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with 
little  bells  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "bells  of  the  horses"  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.     The  Hebrew  word  is  almost  the 

same  as  E^Fw^^  "  a  pair  of  cymbals,"  and  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  not  bells,  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  96). 
Indeed    they   were    probably   the    same    as    the 

E^'-!nt27,  fx-nvio-Koi  (Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  vjii.  21), 
lunula  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments, 
and  hung  by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their 
camels,  as  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  har- 
ness of  horses.  They  were  not  only  ornamental, 
but  useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals :  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served  the 
purpose  of  our  modern  sheep-bells.  The  compari- 
son to  the  KwSwvts  used  by  the  Greeks  to  test 
horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Archbishop 
Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning  that 
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war-horses  would  become  useless,  and  their  trap- 
pings would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally professed.  F.  W.  F. 

BELMAIM  (BeKde/j.;  [Vat.]  Alex.  BtABai/x; 
[Sin.  A0*A/8cu/u;  Comp.  BeApaiju:]  Belmn),  a 
place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  lieen  south  of  Dothaim  (Jud.  vii. 
3).  Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Belmen,  though 
whether  this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either 
of  them  ever  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-meehola.  G. 

BELMEN  ([Horn.  Comp.]  BfAyueV;  [Sin.] 
Alex.  B(\/xaiV,  [Yar-  BaiAfxaiv] :  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  amongst  the  towns  of  Samaria  as 
lying  between  Beth-horon  and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been  Abel- 
maim;  but  the  only  place  of  that  name  in  the 
O.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of  the  locality  here 
alluded  to.  [Abel-maim.]  The  Syriac  version 
has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context.     [Abel-meholah;  Belmaim.] 

G. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  p5?Htt^>2,    Dan.   v.  1, 

and  "l^tPM/Sj  vii.  1:  BaArdffap  [Alex.  Bapra- 
ffap  in  Dan.  v.  1] :  Baltasir),  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  the  well-known  scriptural 
narrative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming  doom  by 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in 
his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  3) 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the 
night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jose- 
phus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  ff.) 
differ  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  (Nabu-nit  or  Nabona- 
hit,  i.  e.  Xebo  blesses,  or  7nakes  prosperous),  and 
says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i-Nimrud), 
called  by  Niebuhr  (Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist,  xii.)  "the 
Chaldean  Benares,  the  city  in  which  the  Chaldaeans 
had  their  most  revered  objects  of  religion,  and  where 
they  cultivated  their  science."  Being  blockaded  in 
that  city,  Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in 
Carmania,  where  he  died.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  last  king  was  called  I^abynetus,  a  name  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the 
Nabannidochus  of  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Prcep. 
Mkanp.  ix.  41).  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetus 
in  the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  block- 
ade, as  they  had  walls  300  feet  high,  and  75  feet 
•.  thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and 
had  stored  up  previously  several  years'  provision. 
But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  marching  in 
with  his  whole  army  along  its  bed,  during  a  great 
Babylonian  festival,  while  the  people,  feeling  per- 
fectly secure,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  city  in 
reckless  amusement.  These  discrepancies  have 
lately  been  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson;  and  the  histories  of  profane 
writers,  far  from  contradicting  the  Scriptural  narra- 
18 
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five,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm  it.  In  1854 
he  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders 
found  in  the  rums  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the  works 
executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonnedus  was 
called  Bel-shar-ezar  and  admitted  by  his  father  to 
a  share  in  the  government.  This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god),  Shar  («  king), 
and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, &c,  and  is  contracted  into  Belshaz- 
zar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same  ter- 
mination) is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenaeum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  says,  "  we  can  now  understand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in 
Carmania."  In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
arrange  the  last  Chaldaean  kings  as  follows :  —  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his  son  Evil-merodach,  Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarchod  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar. 
Herodotus  says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Nitoeris;  and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Cfu: 
Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us  that  he  succeeded  Laborosoar- 
chod, but  was  not  of  his  family.  'NafiavvlSoxov 
curoSeiKVvcri  fiacrtAta,  irpoa^KOVTa.  ol  ouSeV.  In 
Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of 
Belshazzar.  This  of  course  need  only  mean  grand- 
father or  ancestor.  Now  Neriglissar  usurped  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (Beros.  op. 
Joseph.  Apion.  L):  we  may  therefore  well  suppose 
that  on  the  death  of  his  son  Laborosoarchod,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's family  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  possibly  the  son  of  that 
king  and  Nitoeris,  and  father  of  Belshazzar.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  supposition  would  be  that 
if  Neriglissar  married  Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21)  [20,  Didot's  ed.],  Nabon- 
nedus would  through  her  be  connected  with  Laboro- 
soarchod. This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of 
Kawlinson  (Herod.  Essay  viii.  §  25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Belshaz- 
zar's  maternal  grandfather.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  ((leschichte  As- 
sur's  hiuI  Bribers  sett  Phul,  p.  91),  who  considers 
Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evil-merodach, 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies  their 
characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the  language 
of  Berosus  about  Evil-merodach,  irpotrras  t£>v 
irpayfx.a.T<j>i>  dv6fx.ais  iced  acreAyws-  He  considers 
that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in  Daniel, 
was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes,  under 
Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  the  Mede).  and  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Evil-merodach  or  I5elshazzar,  and  Ne- 
riglissar, we  must  insert  a  brief  period  during  which 
Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes.  This  solves  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v.  31;  cf. 
Rawlinson,  Essay  iii  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  the  actual  facts  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  theory  (though  doubtless 
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very  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.     On  Eawlinson's  view, 
Belshazzar  died  b.  c.  538,  on  Niebuhr's  b.  c.  559. 
G.  E.  L.  C. 
BELTESHAZZAR.     [Damel.] 

BEN  ("1?  [son]:  LXX.  omits:  Ben),  a  Levite 
"of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18). 

BEN AT AH  [3  syl.]  (^32  and  7T32  = 
built  by  Jah :  Bapalas  ■  Eanaias),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral Israelites :  — 

1.  Benaiahu;  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah;  set  by- 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  body-guard  of  Chere- 
thites  and  l'ekt lutes  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  IK.  i.  38; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim,  or  "mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "valiant 
men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6;  and  see  Kennicott,  Z>iss.  p.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He 
was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king"s  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32. 
38,  44);  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
"  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  om.  in  2  Sam. ;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  Banaia.]  Benaiah  the  Pirathon- 
ite;  an  Ephraimite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
14). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Bavaia.]  Benaiahu  :  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "  played  with  a 
psaltery  on  Alanioth"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  [1  Chr.  xv.  24,  Bava'ia;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Bavai-]  Behaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6). 

5.  [Vat.  om.]  Benaiah  ;  a  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  [Vat.  Qavai  /Savaioy.]  Benaiahu;  a  Le- 
vite in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers 

(D^TpS)  of  offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  [Vat.  om. ;  Alex.  Bavaia-  Banaia.]  Be- 
naiah; one  of  the  "princes"  (O^fcOtp?)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  [Bavaia-  Vulg.  1, 
Banea;  3,  Baneas;  4,  Banaia.]  1  (Ezr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.]  3  (Ezr. 
x.  3a),  and  4  (x.  43).     [Banaias.] 

8.  Benaiahu;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince  of 
the  people"  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 
BEN-AM'MI  ("VS^na,  son  if  my  kindred). 


BENE-KEDEM 

the  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the^ 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).  The 
reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon  as 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  na\ 
e'/caAtffs  rb  uvo/xa  aiiTov  'Afi/mv  Xtyovaa  Tibs 
ytvovs  fJLOv  [Alex.  Afx/j.av  o  vios  rov  yevovs  /J-ov]  '• 
Ammon,  id  est '  Jilius  populi  met. 

BENE-BERAK  (pn2-,,32  [sons  of  light- 
ning  or  of  Barak]  :  BavatfiaKar  j  Alex.  Batrnfia- 
et  Bane  et  Barach:  Syr.  ^  "St    tV**),  one 


paic- 

of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in 
Josh.  xix.  45.  The  paucity  of  information  which  we 
possess  regarding  this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  from 
the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii.,  and  only  one  family 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  "sons  of  Berak  "  who  gave  their 
name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we 
may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name,  earlier  settlers 
dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The  reading  of  the 
Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided  (comp. 
Vulg.),  and  Bapoucai  is  said  to  have  been  then  a 
village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
it.  G. 

*  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  471)  identifies  it  with  Ibn 
Abruk,  an  hour's  distance  from  el-  Yehudiyeh  (Je- 
hud),  according  to  Scholz  (Reise,  p.  25G).        A. 

BEN'E-JAAKAN  CRTSC  'OS,  children 
[sons]  of  Jaakan  [peril,  sagacious,  icise,  Fiirst] : 
Bavaia;  Alex.  BaviKav-  Benejaacan),  a  tribe  who 
gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth  Bene- 
jaakan.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is 
given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Aran;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  (  Onom.  Beroth. 
fil.  Jacin,  'laKei/x)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Robinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  Pass  er-Rubay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of  ar- 
tificial wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha,  NTIpV  TIT-?-  G- 

BEN'E-KE'DEM  (tHf?  s33,  the  children 
[sons]  of  the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people, 
or  to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  O.  T. :  (1.) 
Gen.  xxix.  1,  "Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reck- 
oned Haran.  (2.)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "  the  greatest 
of  all  the  men  of  the  East"  [Job].  (3.)  Judg. 
vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  pas- 
sages the  Bene-Kedem  are  mentioned  together  with 
the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem  to  be  included  in  this 
common  name :  "  Now  Zebah  and  Zahnunna  [were] 
in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about  fifteen 
thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hosts 
of  the  children  of  the  East."  In  the  events  to 
which  these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we  find  a 
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curious  reference  to  the  language  spoken  by  these 
eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon  and 
his  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they  listened  to  the 
talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite : 
an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity  of  race,  and 
thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
(4.)  1  K.  iv.  30,  "Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East  country." 
(5.)  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10.  From 
the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, but  the  other  instances,  with  their  contexts, 
are  highly  important  In  Ezekiel,  Amnion  is  de- 
livered to  the  "men  of  the  East,"  and  its  city 
Kabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "a  stable  for 
camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for 
Jlocks ;  "  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  Arabs;  while  "palaces"  and  "dwell- 
ings," also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.,  may  be  better  read  "  camps''  and  "tents." 
The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen  the  supposition 
just  mentioned :  "  Concerning  Kedar,  and  con- 
cerning Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East. 
Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take  away : 
they  shall  take  to  themselves  their  curtains  [i.  e. 
tents],  and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedem;  some  (as  Kosenmiiiler 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  mention 
of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Ishmael], 
we  think  (with  Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
mael  and  of  Keturah.  extending  perhaps  to  Meso- 
potamia and  Bahylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose 
Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is. 
ii.  6 ) ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Arabs  and  their  country  generally.  The  only  pos- 
itive instance  of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem 
occurs  in  Gen.  x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East"  is  by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars 
situate  in  Southern  Arabia  [Arabia;  Sephar]. 

In  the  0.  T.  213?,  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedem.  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  rj  avaroXJ)  in  the  N.  T. 

(Matt.  ii.  1  ft-.).       Dip.  ^2,  Dip.  !d3  ynK, 

Dip.  \^^?j  an(l  Dip  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSf'yu)  °}'  the 
former;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to 
relate  to  ancient  time.  E.  S.  P. 

BENHA'DAD  [more  correctly  Bex-hadad] 
(1111" 2.  son  of  Hadad:  vlb?"A5fp:  Benadad), 
the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus.  Hadad  or 
Ad'tdwas  a  Syrian  god,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
Saturnalia,  i.  23),  still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in 
the  time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  6),  and  from  it 
several  Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer, 
i.  e.  Had  id  has  helped.  The  "son  of  Hadad," 
therefore,  means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus, 
after  having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5. 
6),  was  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor 
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by  Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "  was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  terri- 
tory. Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and 
powerful  sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted 
both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He 
finally  closed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue 
his  victorious  operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xx. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war 
upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to 
make  "streets"  in  Samaria  for  Syrian  residents. 
[Ahab.]     This  date  is  b.  c.  950. 

Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand' 
son,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  father's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael's  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Ahab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  in- 
volved by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed 
the  war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the 
night  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which 
they  fancied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel 
from  Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or 
Ramoth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  offensive  oper- 
ations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town. 
[Ahab.]  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent 
Hazael,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents, 
to  consult  Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus, 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that 
the  sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he 
would  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael 
that  he  would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on 
Israel.  On  the  day  after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad 
was  murdered,  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought 
from  a  cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael. 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hazael's  name  in  the  Latter  clause  of  ver.  15  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the  subject 
of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  (Gesch. 
des  V.  /.  iii.  523,  note),  thinks  that  one  or  more 
of  Benhadad 's  own  servants  were  the  murderers: 
Calmet  (Fragm.  vii.)  believes  that  the  wet  cloth, 
which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to  effect  his 
cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  reference  to ' 
Bruce's  Travels,  iii.  33.  Hazael  succeeded  him 
perhaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs,  and  with 
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him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Rezon.  Ben- 
hadad's  death  was  about  b.  c.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  30  years. 

Benhadad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the 
vast  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture, 
"  Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppres- 
sion of  Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 
them;  and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  savior"  (2  K. 
xiii.  4,  5).  This  savior  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2 
K.  xiv.  27),  but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to 
revive  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz.  When  Benhadad  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities 
which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat 
him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17)  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated  Benhadad 
II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoash  gained  two  more  victories, 
but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor. The  date  of  Benhadad  III.  is  b.  c.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 
G.  E.  L.  C. 

BEN-HAIL  (^n"p,  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 

warrior:  Benhail),  one  of  the  "princes"  O^E?) 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
tovs  rjyov/Mtvovs  aiirov  k  al  tows  v  I  o  v  s  rw  v 
8  v  v  a  t  a>  v. 

BEN-HA'NAN  (?2rp2  [son  of  the  merci- 
ful]: vibs  Qavd;  Alex,  [i/iof]  kvau:  films  Hanan), 
son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  (^35  [our son]:  Bavovat;  [Vat. 
FA.  Beviapfiv  ;]  Alex.  Bavovaiai  i  [Aid.  Bav- 
owai;  Comp.  Bavovve:]  Baninu),  a  Levite;  one 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  13  [14]). 

BENJAMIN  (TBJ^:  Bcna/ufo,  Bwia- 
ueiv-  Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp.  "all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  born  in  Palestine. 
His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel 
and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance  —  "a  length  of 
earth" — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  sorrow  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Binyamin)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption 
it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"   i.   e.   fortunate,   dexterous,    Felix ;  as  if 

^HP"}2.  This  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  219).  Qn 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 

in  an  altered  form  as  E^COD,  son  of  days,  i.  e. 
son  of  ray  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-Ezra,  and  others.     Both 
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these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  meaning 
given  by  Josephus  —  oia  t V  eV  avTcjj  yevofievr)v 
dUvv-qv  rfj  fM-qrpi  (Ant.  i.  21,  §  3)  —  is  completely 
different  from  either  of  the  above.  However  this 
may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree  with 
any  interpretation  founded  on  "  son  of" — being 

22,  and  not  33.  Moreover  in  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed, 
as  TtfpP,?  or  "O^E  %,  i.  e.  "sons  of 
Yemini,"  for  sons  of  Benjamin;  "O^E?  K^M, 
"man  of  Yemini,"  for  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam. 
ix.  1;  Esth.  ii.  5);  "E^  V?&  land  of  Yemini 
for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  4);  as  if  the 
patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  ^P\  Yamin 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe  Yemin- 
ites.  These  adjectival  forms  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  LXX.  [In  Judg.  iii.  15  and  1  Sam.  ix.  1 
the  A.  V.  reads  in  the  margin  "  son  of  Jeinini," 
and  "  son  of  a  man  of  Jemini."] 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad  "  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that  the 
patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin,  —  a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers,  —  and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).a 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe.  And 
up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Promised 
Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  afterwards 
full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that  shortly 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the  smallest 
tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  36;  comp.  verse  1);  that 
during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the  west  of 
the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We  have  the 
names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when  it  set 
forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22);  of  the 
"ruler"  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to  spy  out 
the  land  (xiii.  9) ;  of  the  families  of  which  the  tribe 
consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the  great  halt 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho  (Num. 
xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  "prince"  who  was 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land  (xxxiv. 
21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the  characteristics 
and  behavior  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the 
orphan  darling  of  his  father  and  brothers.  No 
touches  of  personal  biography  like  those  with  which 


«  According  to  other  lists,  some  of  these  "  children "' 
would  seem  to  have  been  grandchildren  (comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  38^1  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  6-12,  vin.  1). 
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we  are  favored  concerning  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20- 
23):  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex. 
xxxii.  2G):  no  evidence  of  special  bent  as  in  the 
case  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii. ).  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which 
was  to  produce  Ehud,  .Saul,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
gleam  which  lighted  up  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benja- 
min shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil"  (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during 
the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allottee!  to  each.  Benjamin  lay 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between 
him  and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory 
was  highly  favorable.  It  formed  almost  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  about  2G  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and 
from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  district  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stretched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the  "  Shoulder 
of  the  Jebusite"  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the 
north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Benjamin 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  power. 
On  the  south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  north 
it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of  the 
friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness  of  this  district, 
hardly  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  [Eng.], 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  compen- 
sated for  by  the  excellence  of  the  land  (Sta,  rrjv  rfjs 
yris  aperi)!',  Ant.  v.  l).a  In  the  degenerate  state 
of  modern  Palestine  few  traces  remain  of  this  ex- 
cellence. But  other  and  more  enduring  natural 
peculiarities  remain,  and  claim  our  recognition, 
rendering  this  possession  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine 
is  very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which  this  general 
level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences —  defined,  rounded  hills  —  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  these  hills  carry  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  their  names.  Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba 
or  Gaba,  all  mean  "  hill ;  "  Ramah  and  Ramathaim, 
"eminence;"  Mizpeh,  " watch-tower ;"  while  the 
"ascent  of  Beth-horon,"  the  " cliff  Rimmon,"  the 
<•  pass  of  Michmash  "  with  its  two  "  teeth  of  rock," 
all  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 
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a  A  trace  of  the  pasture  land3  may  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  "  herd  !'  (1  Sam.  xi.  5) ;  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  tonus  of  Benjamin  : 
as  hap-I'arah,  ,r  the  cow  ;  -'  Zelah-ha-eleph,  "  the  ox- 
rib  '•  (Josh,  xviii.  23,  28). 

b  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  we  may  not 
account  in  this  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
the  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
tribes.  Ha-Avvim,  the  Avites  j  Zemaraim,  the  Ze- 
marites  ;  ha-Ophni,  the  Ophnite  ;  Chephar  ha-Am- 
monai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites ;  ha-Jebusi,  the 


(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are 
the  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper 
country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the 
only  mode  of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philis- 
tia  and  of  Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east b  —  the  latter  steep  and 
precipitous  in  the  extreme,  the  former  more  gradual 
in  their  declivity.  Up  these  western  passes  swarmed 
the  Philistines  on  their  incursions  during  the  times 
of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving  the  first  king  of 
Israel  right  over  the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe 
to  Gilgal  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and 
establishing  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Michmash  to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles 
they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious 
exploit,  just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased 
the  Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon, 
and  as  centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabajus  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep, 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part 
this  valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fuwar,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wady 
Suweinit.  It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  cen- 
tral ravine  branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to 
Bethel,  Michmash,  Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other 
towns.  After  the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must 
have  stood  open  to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their 
natural  inlet  to  the  country.  At  its  lower  end 
must  have  taken  place  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
victory  of  Ai,  with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of 
Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memora- 
ble pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ;  first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophr'ah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harbored 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district  —  zeboim, 
hyenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  sliual  and  shaalbim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles.0 


Jebusite,  —  are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 

c  The  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  topog- 
raphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  mo9t  admirable  manner  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  Mr.    Stanley's    Sinai   and   Palestine 
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Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.  That  fierceness  and 
power  are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  its  numbers  and  of  its  territory.  This 
comes  out  in  many  scattered  notices,  (a. )  Benja- 
min was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the 
bow  (1  Sani.  xx.  20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii. 
40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  17 )  and  the  sling  ( Judg.  xx. 
16)  are  celebrated,  (b.)  When,  after  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan 
under  the  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man 
of  Benjamin,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn 
for  deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  (c.) 
Baanah  and  Rechab,  "  the  sons  of  Kimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

"bands"  (D^THS),  and  the  act  of  which  they 
were  guilty  —  the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
—  hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike,  (d.)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remarkable 
trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin, 
yet  the  Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member  —  as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them  —  of  an  accursed  race ! )  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had  as- 
sisted him. 

And  yet  —  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah  —  in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  narrative  —  the  phrase  "Benjamin  my 
brother  "  —  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?"  —  and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favorable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  "  — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of  Ra- 
chel's grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

Very  much  of  the  above  article  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

a  A  fair  argument  in  favor  of  the  received  chro- 
nology of  the  book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance  —  since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  [from] 
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That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe :  the  naiTative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval  must 
have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition  and  the 
culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet  with  the 
tribe." 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume. The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c. ),  — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel  " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  —  Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "the  great  high  place" 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
«  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel"  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favor  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  c^ase  might  have  been  different, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "king  over  Israel"  was  one  which  "seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  cooperation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose  at  the  disruption,  when  Rehoboam  assembled 
"all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xii. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  having 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
for  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  b  (1 
K.  xii.  29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family 
through  them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the  employment 


such  almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached 
the  numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
xii.  1-8,  vii.  6-12,  viii.  1-40. 

h  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
Ephraimites  and  Benjamites  (Judg.  xix.  16). 
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.of  Benjamites  in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  L'hr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must 
have  contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the 
fact  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of 
both  tribes.  True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and 
endowed  by  princes  of  "  the  house  of  Judah,"  but 
the  city  of  "  the  Jebusite  "  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  was  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  lat- 
ter fact  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12):  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the 
"shoulders"  of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the 
Holy  City  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good 
treatment  of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Undes.  Coinci- 
dences, pt.  II.  §  xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Thai 
the  tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. ;  Neh.  vii. ) 
and  took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31- 
35).  At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  al- 
ways kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of 
m  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin  "  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Said,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  33- 
40,  ix.  39-44);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
father  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5),  the  honored  deliv- 
erer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  «  Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul  "  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  "  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
(Acts  xxi.  12,  13).  There  were  the  force  and 
vigor  to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined 
circumstances  formed  no  impediment;  and  lastly, 
there  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
•house,  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather 
.'•  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe  —  no 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  [Beviap.iv,  Vat.  Alex,  -fitiv-]  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bilhan*  and  the  head  of 
a  family  of  warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

3.  [Beviapiv,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  -/*««/.]  One  of 
the  "sons  of  Harim;  "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

G. 
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BEN'JAMIN,  High  gate,  or  gate,  of 
C\Vbvr\  2  137127),  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii. 
7;  Zech.  xiv.  10.     [Jerusalem.] 

*  BEN'J AMITE  (^PH?*  Judg-  xix-  *4i 
1  Sam.  ix.  21,  xxii.  7;  2  Sam',  xvi.  11;  IK.  ii.  8; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.   12;  Ps.  vii.,  title;  with  the  article, 

^Pirna,  Judg.  iii.  15;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xix\ 
1G  (Heb.  17);  LXX.  vibs  rod  %le/j.evi,  r.  '\epnvai- 
ov,  t.  'U(j.ivi,  vibs  Beuta/j.iv,  etc. ;  Vulg.  filius  J  em- 
mi ; —  s?s£??   ^<,^5"15)  vibs    avSpbs    'lefjLtvaiov, 

filius  viri  Jemini,  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  —  ^p'''!?'?  ^"^j 
avi)p  6  'lefjLtvi,  etc.,  vir  Jemineus,  etc.,  2  Sam.  xx. 
1;  Esth.  ii.  5;  —  ^D^ia,  Beviaftiv,  etc.,  Benja 

min,  etc.,  Judg.  xx.  35,  36,  40,  43 ;  —  ^Efy  'Ia- 
ixivy  Vat.  laKeifi,  Alex.  0  Ufietuatos,  Jemini,  1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  an  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Benjamin.  On  the  Hebrew  forms  noted  above,  see 
Benjamin,  p.  276.  A. 

BE'NO  022  [his  son]  :  LXX.  translates  vlotf 
Benno),  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 

BEN-O'NI  O^S'^a,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or 
of  my  strength,  i.  e.  of  my  last  effort,  Hiller,  Ono/n. 
300,  &c. :  vibs  oSvvns  ixov'  Benoni,  id  est  filius  dolo- 
ris  mei),  the  name  which  the  dying  liachel  gave  to 
her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (HnV]?:  v'wl  Za>d0; 
Alex,  [viot]  Za>xa^:  Benzoheth),  a  name  occurring 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
The  passage  appears  to  be  a  fragment,  and  as  if 
the  name  of  a  son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had 
originally  followed.     A.  V.  follows  Vulgate.  " 

BE'ON  0|3?2  :  B*id.V,  Alex.  Papa:  Beon),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubt- 
less a  contraction  of  Baal-meon  (comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  ("H^a  [a  torch]:  Bedbpf  [Alex.  ir. 
1  Chr.  Be»o>p:]  Beor).  1.  The  father  of  Bela, 
one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32; 
1  Chr.  i.  43). 

2.  [Vat.  Baioip,  Beup.]  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9;  Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Bosor  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (37H2  [son,  or  in  evil =  wicked]:  Vat. 
[Rom.]  and  Alex.  Ba\\d;  Joseph.  BaWas-  Bara), 
king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2;  also 
17  and  21). 

BERA'CHAH  (nan?  [blessing]  :  Bepxia; 
[Vat.  FA.  Bepxeia;  Alex,  fiapaxta-]  Baravha), 
a  Benjamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  at- 
tached himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (H3"n2  P$?7 
[valley  of  blessing]  :  KoiAas  EvAoyias'  vallis  ben- 
edictionis),  a  valley  (Joseph,  riva  ko?Aov  kclI  <pa- 
pa.yy<iSrt  t6wov)  in  which  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  assembled  to  "  bless "  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim  who  had  come  against  them,  and 
which  from  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of  "  the 
valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  place  is 
remarkable  as  furnishing  one  of  the  latest  instance^ 
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ill  the  O.  T.  of  a  name  bestowed  in  consequence  of 
an  occurrence  at  the  spot. 


The  name  of  Bertikut 


it  (uyj-£jyj)  sti 


still  sur- 


vives, attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name  lying  between  Teku'a  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  a  position  corresponding  ac- 
curately enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as 
described  in  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275 :  the  discov- 
ery is  due  to  Wolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan,  635.) 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha, 
now  probably  Beni  Nairn,  an  eminence  on  very  high 
ground,  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tradition- 
ally the  scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the 
days  of  Mandeville  (see  Reland,  685 ;  Rob.  i.  489- 
91).  G. 

BERACHI'AH  (•irTOn?,  Berechiahu  [Je- 
hovah will  bless]  :  Bopax''a:  Baracltia),  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
39).  [The  name  is  written  "  Berechiah  "  in  some 
eds.  of  the  A.  V.     See  Berechiah  6.] 

BERAIAH  [3  syl.]  (rPbT|3  [whom  I  cre- 
ated] :  Bapai'a :  Baraia ),  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief 
man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

BERE'A  (B«po?a:  [Benea~]).  1.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  10),  and  from  which,  on  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew 
to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
(ib.  14,  15).  The  community  of  Jews  must  have 
been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their  character  is 
described  in  very  favorable  terms  (ib.  11).  Sopater, 
one  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from 
this  place  (Bepoiaios,  Acta  xx.  4).  He  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  his  return  from  the  second 
visit  to  Europe  (ib.);  and  he  appears  to  have  pre- 
viously been  with  him,  in  the  course  of  that  second 
visit,  at  Corinth,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 

Berea.  now  called  Veriia  or  Kara-Verria,  is 
fully  described  by  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
290  ft'.),  and  by  Cousinery  ( Voyage  dans  la  Mace- 
doine,  i.  69  ff.).  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Rumili,  and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine, still  exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in 
the  Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea, 
one  passing  by  Pella.a  St.  Paul  and  his  compan- 
ions may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two 
roads  also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing 
by  Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St. 
Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus 
behind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  jour- 
ney of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Akerman's  Numismatic 
Illustrations  of  the  N.   T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 


a  *  The  "  Notes  on  Macedonia  "  (Bibl.  Sacr.  xi.  830) 
by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  M.  Dodd,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Thessalonica.  describe  minutely  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Be*ea.  The  population  of  Berea 
is  overstated  in  the  article  above.  Mr.  Dodd  says  that 
it  is  B  6000 ;    about  200  Jews,  1500  Turks,  and  the 
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assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  belongs  to 
the  following. 

2.  [Vulg.  om.]  The  modern  Alejipo,  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4  in  connection  with  the  invasion 
of  Judasa  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of 
the  miserable  death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city  in  which  Jerome  says  that  certain  per- 
sons lived  who  possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  (De  Vtr.  Il/ust.  c.  3). 

3.  [Be'rea]  (Bepe'o:  [Berea]),  a  place  in  Ju- 
daea, apparently  not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped 
shortly  before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  11,  §  1).  J.  S.  H. 

BERECHI'AH    (VPSTa    and    tetSJ 

t  :  v  v  t  :  v  v 

[Jehovah  will  bless]:  Bapax"»;  [Vat.  Bapaxcu'] 
Barachias).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  [Vat.  Neh.  iii.  30,  Bapxeia,  vi.  18,  Bapa- 
Xe»a.]  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshul- 
lam  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Xeh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  [Vat.  Bapaxei:  Alex.  Bapax««:  Baracltia.'] 
A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  [Barachias.]  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  [Bopax^os;  Vat.  Zaxapias-]  Berechiahu, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1 
Chr.  xv.  17).     [Berachiah.] 

7.  [Bapax'ias.]  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zech- 
ariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [Here  A 
V.  ed.  1611  reads  "  Barochiah."]  G. 

BE'RED  (T?£  [hail]:  BapdS:  Barad).  L 
A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions : 

Peshito,  Gadar,  'j-^.?  =  Gerar;  Arab.  Jared, 
Oyi,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 

name;  Onkelos,  Chagra,  N^30  (elsewhere  em- 
ployed in  the  Targums  for  "  Shur;  "  can  it  be  con- 
nected with  Hagar,  "^H,  ^il?);  Ps.-Jonathan, 

Chalutza,  K^vP,  i.  e.  the  Elusa,  "EKovcra  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khu- 
hisuli.  on  the  Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (Rob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Re- 
land,  755).  We  .have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
(Vita  S.  Hilar ionis)  that  Elusa  was  called  by  its 
inhabitants  Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  corrup- 
tion of  Bered,  "7  being  read  for  1.  Chalutza  is 
the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for 
"Shur"  and  for  "Gerar." 

2.  [Vat.  om. :  Bared.]  A  son  or  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  with 
Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a  mere  change  of  let- 
ters ("OS  for  "TO).  G. 

BERENI'CE.     [Bernice.] 


remainder  Greeks.  They  have  one  synagogue,  12 
mosques,  and  60  Greek  churches  "  (which  last,  it 
should  be  said,  except  3  or  4,  are  not  itcKK^aiat.  propr 
erly  so  called,  but  eicicArjo-iSia  as  the  modern  Greekfl 
term  them,  i.  e.  chapels  or  shrines).  H. 
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BERI  CH3  [fountain]:  Bapiv,  [Vat.  2a- 
Bpti:  Alex.  Bapf,  Comp.  Bypel:]  Ben),  son  of 
Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BERI' AH  (nip"!?,  in  evil,  or  a  gift,  see 
No.  2:  Bapid'-  Beria,  Brie).  1.  A  son  of  Asher 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from  whom 

descended  the  ''family  of  the  Beriites,"  ^y*"]?, 
Baptut  [Alex.  Bapai],  familia  Brieitarum  (Num. 
xxvi.  44). 

2.  [Bf pid;  Alex.  Bapia'-  Beria.]  A  son  of 
Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
father's  house  when  he  was  born.  "And  the  sons 
of  Ephraim:  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and 
Tahath  his  son,  and  Eladah  his  son,  and  Tahath 
his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shuthelah  his  son, 
and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
were]  born  in  [that]  land  slew"  [lit.  "and  the 
men  .  .  .  slew  them  "],  "because  they  came  down 
to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim  their 
father  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
to  comfort  him.  And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife, 
she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil  with  his  house" 
[lit.   "  because  evil  "  or  "  a  gift "    "  was   to   his 

house:"    'W32  HH^n  n3n2  \S,    gTt   i, 
t  : t         t  t  :        "»."»** 

kokoIs  iytvero  iv  otica)  fxov,  LXX. :  "  eo  quod 

in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.]  (1  Chr. 

vii.  20-23).     With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 

name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "in  evil"  to 

"a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one.     In  this  case 

nV"^2  in  the  explanation  would  be,  according  to 

him,  nV^  with  Beth  essentia}  {Thes.  s.  v.).     It 

must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  supposed  in- 
stances of  Beth  essentia  being  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "  redundant  B6  "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "  redundant  Be  "  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer ("my  house"  for  "his  house  "),  so  that  the 
rendering  "  in  evil "  does  not  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction propose!  by  Gesenius.    Michaelis  suggesta 

that  ny"^2  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God, 
beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  a  son 
born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might  be  called 
(Suppl.  pp.  224,  225).  In  favor  of  this  meaning, 
which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  the  simple  sense 
of  "gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name  of  an  unu- 
sual form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here  sup- 
posed is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv. 
25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  other  hut  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
guide  us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must 
have  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
were  still  free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties. 
The  first  question  is :  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were 
killed '?  The  persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to 
be  his  sons.  Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place, 
and  a  genealogy  of  his  descendants  follows,  as  far 
as  a  second  Shuthelah,  the  words  "his  son"  indi- 
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eating  a  direct  descent,  as  Houbigant  (ap.  Barrett, 
Synopsis  in  loc.)  remarks,  although  he  very  need- 
lessly proposes  conjecturally  to  omit  them.  A  sim- 
ilar genealogy  from  Beriah  to  Joshua  is  given  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  are 
but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Be- 
riah—  Shuthelah,  Ezer,  and  Elead  —  all  of  whom 
seem  to  hare  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone  meant,  and 
the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left  descendants. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  families  in  Num- 
bers four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  are  mentioned, 
sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah,  Becher,  and  Tahan, 
and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  Shuthelah 
(xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  and  third  families  are 
probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  younger  son,  unless 
the  third  is  one  of  Beriah,  called  after  his  descend- 
ant Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25);  or  one  of  them  may  be 
that  of  a  son  of  Joseph,  since  it  is  related  that 
Jacob  determined  that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might 
be  born  to  him  after  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  should 
"  be  called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their 
inheritance "  (Gen.  xlviii.  6).  See  however  Be- 
cher. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land  in 
which  the  men  of  Gath  were  born  is  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  Goshen  itself.  It 
would  be  needless  to  say  that  they  were  born  in 
their  own  land.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners 
must  have  been  settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and 
about  Goshen.  Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a 
non-Egyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi. 
34),  and  its  own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
names  of  its  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  save  the  cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are 
probably  Semitic.  In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Shihor, 
the  Nile,  here  the  Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  ap- 
parently being  considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3).  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  many 
Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Egypt 
so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  popula- 
tion to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining 
it.  Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayra- 
tana)  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  David's,  and  to  whom  lands  were  prob- 
ably allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose 
that  the  men  of  Gath  were  the  aggressors,  a  con- 
jecture not  at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the 
relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim's 

sons,  since  we  may  read  "when  \?T)  they  came 

down,"  &c.,  instead  of  "  because,"  &c.  (Bagster's 
Bible,  in  loc),  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
rendering  is  equally  consistent  with  the  other  ex- 
planation. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  predatory  or  other  warfare.  The  warlike 
habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in  the  narrative 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  upon 
Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-29),  and  of 
their  posterity  in  the  account'  of  the  fear  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them  lest  they 
should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land,  join  with 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting  against 
them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i.  8-10). 
It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which  side  was 
supposed  to  have  acted  the  a^irressor,  that  the  Git- 
tites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a  preda- 
tory excursion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the  Ephra- 
imites made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  is  consistent  with  sound  criti- 
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cism,  because  the  men  of  Gath  are  said  to  have 
been  born  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settled 
in  Egypt,  as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one, 
which  is  adopted  by  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place,  i.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 

used,  "TTCj  " ne  went  down,"  or  "  descended," 
is  applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  com- 
ing from  it.  The  Rabbinical  idea  that  these  sons 
of  Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs 
no  refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  PoH 
Synopsis  in  loc.) 

3.  [Beptd;  Vat.  Bepiya,  Bap€iya:  Alex.  Bapi- 
ya :  Bona.]  A  Benjamite.  He  and  bis  brother 
Shema  were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13,  16). 

4.  [Bepid;  Alex.  ver.  10  omits,  ver.  11  Bapia: 
Baria.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

R.  S.  r. 
BERI'ITES.     [Beriah,  1.] 

BE'RITES,  THE  (D'ngPT  [the  wells,  i.  e. 
people  of]:  iv  Xapfii  [Vat.  Alex,  -pei]),  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth- 
maachah  —  and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The 
expression  is  a  remarkable  one,  "all  the  Berites  " 

(*3n  V  3 ;  comp.  "  all  the  Bithron  " ).  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  different  reading  —  omnesque  viri 
electi  congregati  fuerant  —  apparently  reading  for 

D","'Qn  by  an  easy  transposition  and  change  of 

letters  O^HPSl,  i.  e.  the  young  men,  and  this  is  in 
Ewald's  opinion  the  correct  reading  (Gesch.  iii.  249, 
note).  G. 

BE'RITH,  THE  GOD  (rVn^.  b«  [i.  e. 
of  the  covenant:  BaidnX&epiO ;  Vat.  Ba.L6r)pQepi6: 
Alex.  BaoA.  SiadnK7]s-  <leus  Berith] ),  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  207.] 

BERNI'CE  and  BERENFCE  (BfpvUv, 
[victorious],  also  in  Joseph.:  Bernice  =&epeviKr), 
see  Sturz.  Dial.  Maced.  p.  31 ;  the  form  Beronice 
is  also  found),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  &c).  She  was  first  married  to  her 
uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5, 
§  1),  and  after  his  death  (a.  r>.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own 
"brother  Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3;  Juvenal 
Sat.  vi.  156  ft'.),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judeea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Cilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton.  Tit.  7). 

H.  A. 

BEROTACH-BALADAN       [TT^S'-)? 

77-—'  Mapa>5ox  BaKaSdv  (Vat.  Ba\$av); 
Alex.'  MepeoSax  B.;  Comp.  BapwSax  B-:  Bero- 
dach  Baladan],  2  K.  xx.  12.  [Merodach-Bal- 
adan.] 

BEROTH  (Bypt&y;  [Vat.  Bripoy;  Aid.] 
Alex.  Bripaid),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.     [Beeroth.] 

BERO'THAH,  BEROTHAI  [3  syl.] 
.(nJTTQ,  T^H^ :   [in  Ez.,  Vat.  Alex,  corrupt; 
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Aid.  Bi)puddfi\  Comp  Btpodd-]  Berotha,  Beroth). 
The  first  of  these  two  names,  each  of  which  oc- 
curs once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in 
connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus  as  forming 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as 
the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  also 
in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus.  The 
slightness  of  these  references  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  the  names  with  any  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, or  even  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  the  same 
locality  or  not.  The  well  known  city  Beirut  (Ber- 
ytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one 
at  least  of  the  names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places  Berothah  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  David's  war  with  the 
king  of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  sea-coast 
towards  the  Euphrates  {2  Sam.  viii.  3).  In  the 
latter  instance  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  He- 
brew text  reading  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  8,  Chun  instead 
of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact  that  both  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles  the  Greek  translators,  instead  of 
giving  a  proper  name,  translate  by  the  phrase  fa 
twv  ixKtKTciiv  w6\(wv,  clearly  showing  that  they 
read  either  the  same  text  in  each  passage,  or  at 
least  words  which  bore  the  same  sense.  Fiirst  re- 
gards Berothah  and  Berothai  as  distinct  places,  and 
identifies  the  first  with  Berytus.  Mislin  (Saints 
Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name  from  the  wells 
(Beeroth),  which  are  still  to  be  seen  bored  in  the 
solid  rock  at  Beirut.  F.  W.  G. 

BE'ROTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).  [Bee- 
roth.] 

BERYL  (tt^ttnFI  tarsMsh:  xpv<r6\t0os, 
&ap<reis,  &v0pa£,  \i0os  dvOpaxos:  chrysolitkus, 
hyacinthus,  mare)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix. 
13;  Cant.  v.  14;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan. 
x.  6.  The  tarsMsh  was  the  first  precious  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate.  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  "  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a  tarshish  ; '" 
it  was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of 
Tyre;  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
his  vision  was  like  the  larslish. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Luther  reads  the  "turquoise;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  "chrysolite"  or  the  "car- 
buncle" (avQpa^);  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  have  herum  jama,  by  which  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 
froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  (de  Vest.  Sacer.  ii. 
c.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the  "opal."  For  other 
opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  conjectures,  see 
the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tarsMsh  derives 
its  name  from  the  place  so  called,  respecting  the 
position  of  which  see  Tarshish.  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii.  7,  §  5)  and  Braun  (I.  c.)  understand  the  chryso- 
lite to  be  meant;  not,  however,  the  chrysolite  of 
modern  mineralogists,  but  the  topaz;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modern  topaz, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  the  modern  chrysolite  (see 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastus,  Be 
Lapid. ;  King's  Antique  Gems,  p.  57),  though  Bel- 
lermann,  Die  Uiim  und  Thummim,  p.  62,  Berlin, 
1824)  has  advanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion, 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topaz  and  the  chryso- 
lite of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  gems  now 
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go  called.  Braun,  at  all  events,  uses  the  term  chry- 
solithits  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  speaks  of  its 
brilliant  golden  color.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  passages  where  the  tarshish  is  mentioned  to 
lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  de- 
noted: "  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshish  stone."  This  seems  to  be  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  has  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  themselves,  as  they 
gently  press  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are 
thus  called  is  immediately  added  —  specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  with  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V.  S.  ii.  13). 
Pliny  says  of  the  chrysolitkos,  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  golden  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptural  places  cited ;  as  it  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  and  conjectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg. ;  the  ancient  chrysolite  or  the  modern  yel- 
low topaz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  gem  to  represent  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  V.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence.  W.  H. 

BERZELUS  (SctT^eASajos;  Alex.  ZopCeA- 
\eos;  [Aid.  Bep&Waios:]  Phargohu),  1  Esdr. 
v.  38.     [Bakzillai.] 

BE'SAI  [2  syl.]  002  [conqueror,  Fiirst] : 
Bao-f,  Brjcn;  [Vat.  -tret;  Alex.  Ba<n,  Brjo-ei:] 
Besee,  [Besai]).  "  Children  of  Besai  "  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  52).     [Bastai.] 

BESODEIAH  [3  syl.]  (nVf©?  [intimate 

of  Jehovah]:  BaawSia;  [Vat.  BaSia;  FA.]  A/8- 
Seia'  Besotlia),  father  of  Meshullam,  and  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  Hi. 
6). 

be  sor,  the  brook  (-nt&sjn  bna : 

Xetfjiappos  tov  Boa6p\  [1  Sam.  xxx.  21,  Vat.  Be- 
avas,  Alex.  Bex^pO  torrens  Besor),  a  torrent-bed 
or  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
"fresh"  or  "cool"  (Kiirst).  G. 

*  Dr.  Bohinson  holds  that  the  Brook  Besor,  in 
all  probability,  is  the  Wtidy  'Ar'  arah,  the  south- 
eastern branch  of  Wady  es-Seba\  running  from 
Aroer  to  IJeersheba.  For  the  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, see  his  Phys.  Geography,  pp.  121-123.  Diet- 
rich supposes  Besor  to  mean  grassy,  verdant 
(Gesen.   Wdrterb.  6te  Aufl.).  H. 

*  BESTEAD  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stede,  a 
place:  comp.  our  instead,  homesterul,  &c.),  found 
only  in  Is.  viii.  21  (A.  V.),  means  "placed  "  or  "  sit- 
uated "  (well  or  ill),  and  hence  accompanied  in  Is., 
as  above,  by  "hardly,"  i.  e.  severely,  the  two  words 

together  give  the  sense  of  ntZ7J73,  namely,  "brought 
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into  difficulty'  or  "distress."  Eastwood  and 
Wright's  Bible  Word-Book  (p.  62)  illustrates  this 
archaism  fron  the  older  English  writers.         H.     i 

BET  AH   (ntt^  [confidence]:    i,  MereBdic, 

quasi  rQTSO;  Alex,  -n  Mao-fax',  [Vat.  rj  Mcur- 
QaK;  Comp.  Botok:]  Bete),  a  city  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Be- 
rothai  as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  195)  pro-' 
nounces  the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).         G. 

BET'ANE(B€Tc£«tj;  [Vat.  Bairavv !  Sin.  Ba- 
ravn;]  Alex.  B\tTam),  «'•  e.  prob.  Bairavn-  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem  (Jud: 
i.  !>),  and  possibly  identical  with  Bi)daviv  of  Euse- 
bius  (Onom.  'Api,  Ain),  two  miles  from  the  Tere-( 
binth  of  Abraham  and  four  from  Hebron.  This 
has  been  variously  identified  with  Beth-anoth,  Beit 
'Ainun,  and  Bttmith  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed, 
by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer,  s.  v.  Betane). 
Bethany  is  inadmissible  from  the  fact  of  its  unim- 
portance at  the  time,  if  indeed  it  existed  at  all. 

G. 

BE'TEN  C]IS3  [belly  or  ivomb]:  BaidSic ;  Alex. 
BoTi/e;  [Comp.  BefleV:]  Beten),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25j 
only).  By  Eusebius  (Onom.  Baruai)  it  is  said  to 
have  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  have  Iaiii 
eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemias.  No  other  trace  of 
its  existence  has  been  discovered  elsewhere.      G. 

BETH  (»"T3,  according   to    Gesenius   ( Thes. 

and  Lex.),  from  a  root,  iViZ,  to  pass  the  night,  or 

from  H3S,  to  build,  as  86/j.os,  domus,  from  dtfia), 
the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation- 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled,  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house  "  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places) ;  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of' 
Laban;  also  Judg.  xyiii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "hangings") 
for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "  families  "  (Prayer-1 
Book,  "households"),  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "home,"  i.  e.  "to  the  house." 
Beth  also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical 
meanings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  "  house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  '•  places  " 
or  sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed ;  "  and  others. 

Like  sEdes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 

—  Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Kimmon 
(2  K.  v.  18),  Baal  -(2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K< 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  Bajith  " 
in  Is.  xv.  2  is  really  ha-Bajith  =  "  the  Temple  " 

—  meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab. 
[Bajith.] 
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Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Kirjath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  V.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

Betii-e'ked  ("Tf?3?  2 :  [BaiOaicd0 ;  Alex.  Baid- 
aKaS']  camera  pastorum),  the  "shearing-house," 

at  the  pit  or  well  ("112)  of  which  the  forty-two 
brethren  of  Ahaziah  were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  (Onom.),  15  miles  from  the  town  of 
Legio,  and  hi  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Beth-hag'gan  (]3n  2  [house  of  the  gar- 
den]: BaiOydv;  [Vat.  BauOaV,  Comp.  BaiOaydv  •■] 
Domus  horti),  A.  V.  "the  garden-house"  (2  K. 
ix.  27),  one  of  the  spots  which  marked  the  flight 
of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  En-gannim,  "spring  of  gardens,"  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria 
northward,  and  overlooking  the  great  plain  (Stan- 
ley, p.  349,  note).  G. 

BETHABARA     (BriOafiapd,     quasi    i*T2 

m3y,  house  of  ford  ox  ferry:  [Bethania]),  a 
place  beyond  Jordan,  irepav  tov  'lop.,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  baptized  Christ  (comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If 
the  reading  of  the  Received  Text  be  the  correct  one, 
Bethabara  may  be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Eph- 
raim  took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the 
Midianites  [Beth-barah]  ;  or,  which  seems  more 
likely,  with  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  Jericho.  [Beth-nimrah.]  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B)  and  the  Vulgate"  have  not 
Bethabara  but  Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen 
(ad  Inc. )  states  to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
copies  of  his  time,  ax^ov  irdvra  to  avTiypatya, 
though  altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel 
on  topographical  grounds.  In  favor  of  Bethabara 
are,  (a. )  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a 
name  as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into 
one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — 
the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  name 
—  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (b. )  The  fact  that 
Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS. 
were  in  favor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (c. )  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.),  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism 
(vitnli  gusraUe  baptisantur). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  have  "  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  Ti- 
schendorf,  and  other  modern  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that,  if  Bethany  be  accepted, 
the  definition  "  beyond  Jordan  "  still  remains,  and 
therefore  another  place  must  be  intended  than  the 
Well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.  G. 


a  In  the  Onomasticon,  however,  Jerome  has  Beth- 
abara. 
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*  It  has  been  claimed  that  Bethabara  or  Bethany 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  crossing-places 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  not  so  low  down  as  opposite  Jericho,  because 
Jesus  went  thence  to  Galilee  (John  i.  44)  in  a 
single  day  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  305).  But 
this  depends  on  how  we  are  to  reckon  the  "  third 
day"  in  John  ii.  1;  for  unless  we  count  the  day 
of  Christ's  calling  the  first  disciples  (John  i.  35) 
as  the  first,  and  that  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  as 
"  the  third  "  (ii.  1),  there  may  have  been  three  or 
more  days  spent  on  the  journey.  But  instead  of 
its  occupying  one  day  only,  the  third  day  may  have 
been  the  third  after  the  arrival  in  Galilee,  or  ac- 
cording to  Liicke  (Evang.  des  Johannes,  i.  467), 
the  third  from  the  calling  of  Nathanael  (John  i. 
46).  With  either  "of  these  last  computations  we 
must  place  Bethabara  much  further  south  than 
any  ford  near  the  south  end  of  the  Galilean  sea. 
It  stands,  on  Kiepert's  Wandkarte  von  Paldstina, 
off  against  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

It  confers  additional  interest  on  Bethabara,  if, 
as  many  suppose,  it  was  the  place  where  Jesus  him- 
self was  baptized.  If  to  irpwrov  in  John  x.  40 
means  that  when  John  began  his  career  as  the 
baptizer,  he  baptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan;  and  if  the  desert  of  Judaea  lay  in 
part  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  so  as  to  embrace 
Bethabara,  then  Jesus  may  have  received  his  bap- 
tism there;  for  John  came  at  first  baptizing  in 
"the  wilderness  of  Judaea"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  and 
Jesus,  without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  place, 
is  said  to  have  come  and  been  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan (Matt.  iii.  13).  But  against  this  conclusion 
stands  the  fact  that  the  wilderness  (eprjfios)  of 
Judaea  lay  in  all  probability  wholly  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Jud.ea,  Wil- 
derness of  (Amer.  ed.).  Further,  to  irpwTov 
may  signify  only  "at  the  first,"  referring  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  this  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
Jesus  spent  some  of  the  last  months  or  weeks  of  his 
life,  as  the  same  place  where  John  had  formerly 
baptized.  H. 

BETH-A'NATH  (H33?    2  [house   of   an. 

siver,  sc.  to  prayer]  :  Bai66afj.e,  Batdavdx,  BaiO- 
€j/<=0;  [Alex.  Baiyatfafl,  BatOtved,  Bt8eveic:]  Beth- 
anath),  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali, 
named  with  Beth-shemesh  (Josh.  xix.  38);  from 
neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites  expelled 
(Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom. 
s.  v.  Aveip,  Ba6p.d,  Bndavadd)  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  village  called  Batanaea,  15  miles  eastward  of 
Caesarea  (Diocaesarea,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  \ovrpa  idai/j.a. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  discov- 
ered of  it  in  modern  times.  G. 

BETH-A'NOTH  (tVES.  2  [fume  of  echo, 
Fiirst]  :  Baidavdp. ;  [Alex.  Baidavaiv ;  Comp.  Aid. 
BTjOavuO:]  Bethanoth),  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Beth-znr, 
and  others,  in  Josh.  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably the  modern  Beit '  Ainun,  the  remains  of  which, 
near  to  those  of  Halhvl  and  Beit  Sin;  were  dis- 
covered by  Wolcott  and  visited  by  Bobinson  (iii. 
281).  G. 

BETH'ANY  (quasi  ^ilffS,    house    of 

dates  [or  from  n*337V^5»  heme  of  sontncj: 
BnOav'ta:  Bethania),  a  village  which,  scanty  as  are 
the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more  in- 
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timately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  his  "  tri- 
umphal entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  nightly 
resting  place  during  the  time  immediately  preced- 
ing his  passion ;  and  here,  at  the  houses  of  Martha 
and  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are  admitted 
to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the 
circle  of  his  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  his  connection  with  Bethany 
commenced,  yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apos- 
tles stood  when  they  last  beheld  his  figure,  as,  with 
"uplifted  hands" — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "blessing"  them  —  He  was  "taken 
up"  into  the  "cloud  "  which  "received"  and  hid 
Him  from  their  "  steadfast "  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hiuderance  to  the  connection  of  Chris- 
tians with  their  Lord — "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  little  information  we  possess  about  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the  0. 
T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  hJtving  apparently  any  allu- 
sion to  it."  It  was  situated  "at"  (irp6s)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  29,  comp.  1;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called 
Bethphage,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as 
to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

derived  from  Lazarus — el-' Azariyehb  (  XJ\'\LxJ !  ). 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Lindsay,  p.  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The 
spot  is  a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees.  —  olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well 
as  oaks  and  carobs ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  sec- 
ondary ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut 
out  the  village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(Rob.  i.  431,  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  pp. 
138-9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"remarkably  beautiful"  —  "the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose  "  —  "  of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Lonar,  pp.  139,  230,  310,  337;  and  see 
Lindsay,  p.  G9).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
glowing  descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (p. 
189),  or  with  the  impression  which  the  present 
writer  derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place. 
Possibly  something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 
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a  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitzig,  Jesaia)  that  the 
Word   rendered  "  poor "    in    the   A.   V.   of  Is.  x.  30 

(  n*DV  ) —  "  Poor  Anathoth  "  —  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nimrah  is  of  Beth- 
nimrah,  &c.  ;  but  apart  from  any  other  difficulty, 
there  is  the  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  lie  near 


El-Azariyeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  hamlet"  of  "some 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  in- 
dustry (Rob.  i.  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  p. 
310).  In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional 
sites  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  the  former 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  apparently  of  old 
date,  though  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the  kings' 
of  Judah,  to  which  Ue  Saulcy  assigns  it  (p.  128)  — 
the  latter  a  deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock,  the  bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  is  at 
present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el- Azariyeh  to  be  Azal; 
and  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says, 
the  Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  Of- 
fense above  Siloam  (pp.  263,  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century,  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomasticm  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  i8 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 
sion which  had  its  origin  in  castellum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  Kd/xr) 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above  —  that  of  Lightfoot  and  Reland  —  is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 

Simonis  (Onom.  s.  v.),  namely,  ns3V  ~?i  locus  de- 
pressions, which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Bethphage,  "  House  of  Figs,1'' 
and  with  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,'1''  which  gives  so 
much  color  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and 
olives  ilone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Stanley  {S.  fP.  pp.  186, 187).     It  may  also  be 

remarked  that  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  ^Tlj 
for  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with 
the  late  period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany. 

G. 

*  The  etymology  is  still  unsettled.  The  various 
conjectures  are  stated  by  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  ii.  116.     The  one  that  he  prefers  makes  it 

the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  S^2V  i*T2  (Buxt. 
Lex.  Chakl.  col.  1631  f. ),  i.  e.  domus  miseri,  "  house 
of  the  afflicted."  Origen,  Theophylact  and  others 
express  a  similar  idea  in  their  oIkos  inraKorjs,  as 

if  related  to  n337,  i.  e.,  where  the  prayer  of  the 
needy  is  heard  and  answered.  H. 

*  BETHANY  beyond  the  Jordan  (ac- 
cording to  the  true  text  in  John  i.  28).  For  this, 
see  Bethabara.  H. 


the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  Sennacherib*s  advance. 

b  The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  Robinson. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct,  and 
asserts,  after  frequently  hearing  it  pronounced,  that 
the  name  is  Lazarieh. 
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BETH-ARABAH 


'  BETH-AIt'ABAH  (n2H3?n  2,  house  of 
the  desert :  BaidapafSd,  ©apaBadp.  ;  [Alex,  in  Josh. 
xv.  6]  Bi)da.pafSa  ■  Betharaba),  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  Judah  which  were  situated  down  in  the 
Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh.  xv.  61),  on  the  north 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently  between  Beth- 
hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (xv.  6 ).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  22,  Baidafiapd,  Vat. 
[Alex.  Baidapafia]).  G. 

BETH-ATtAM    (accurately   Beth-haram, 

□nn  2  :  ['OOapyai,  Vat.  -yaei  ;  Alex.  B-n6a- 
pa/x'-]  Betharam),  one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  described  as  in  "the  valley" 

(p£27n,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Arabah 
or' Jordan  valley),  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  place  as  that  named  Beth-haran  in  Num. 
xxxii.  36.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mast.)  rejjort  that  in  their  day  its  appellation  (a 
Syris  dicitur)  was  Bethramtha,  Br]6pafi<pdd  (see 
also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  p. 
231 ;  the  Syria*  and  other  versions,  however,  have 
all  Beth-haran,  with  no  material  variation),  and 
that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Libias  (Atfiids)-  Josephus's  account  is  that  Herod 
(Antipas),  on  taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy, 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  the  city  (irdKis)  of  Betha- 
ramphtha,  building  a  wall  round  the  latter,  and 
calling  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. As  this  could  hardly  be  later  than  b.  c.  1  — 
Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  hav- 
ing died  in  b.  o.  4  —  and  as  the  empress  Livia  did 
not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  a.  p.  14,  it  is  probable  that  Josephus 
is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  received  that 
which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  that 
he  names  Libias  long  before  (Ant,  xiv.  1,  §4)  in 
such  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alludes 
to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name  of  Amathus 
he  again  mentions  it  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  6 ;  comp.  B. 
J.  ii.  4,  §  2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces there  by  insurgents  from  Peraea. 

'  Ptolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26' 
lat.  and  67°  10'  long.  (Bitter,  Jwdan,  p.  573); 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomasticon)  state  that 
it  was  five  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Betham- 
naran  (L  e.  Beth-nimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  of  the  Wady  Seir,  or  Sir,  which  falls  into 
the  Ghor  opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between 

Wady  Jlesban  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears 
to  have  explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it 
contained  a  castle  and  a  large  tank  in  masonry 

(Beken,  1854,  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Libias.  G. 

BETH-AB/BEL  (bS2~iS  2 :  f'K  TOd  oIkov 
tov  'Upo&odp.  :  Alex.  UpofiaaK),  named  only  in 
Hos.  x.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by 
Shalman  (Shalmaneser).  No  clew  is  given  to  its 
position;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Arbela  in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hiteig) 
another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Ono- 
masticon. In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated 
the   name   to  mean  "  e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit 

Baal,"  i.  e.  Jerubbaal  (7372H?)  or  Gideon,  un- 
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derstanding  Salman  as  Zalmunna,  and  the  whole 
passage  as  a  reference  to  Judg.  viii.  G. 

*  The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  identify- 
ing also  this  Arbel  with  the  lrbid  which  represents 
the  Greek  Arbela  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  between  Tiberias 
and  Sepphoris  (Robinson  iii.  281 ;  Raumer's  PaU 
astinn,  p.  108;  Ritter's  Erdhunde,  viii.  2,  328; 
Porter,  Handb.  p.  418).  Travellers  who  turn  to 
the  left  inland  from  the  shore  of  Gennesaret,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance  beyond  Afejdel  (Mag- 
dala)  in  ascending  the  hills  to  Safed  have  before 
them  the  site  of  Arbela  at  the  entrance  into  Wady 
Ha/mam  (valley  of  Doves),  just  back  of  the  re*  ■ 
markable  caverns  which  appear  there  in  the  face  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  reaching  the  height 
of  1,500  feet  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  446). 
In  addition  to  the  name  so  well  preserved  (though 
the  change  of  I  to  d  is  not  common)  it  is  distinctly 
implied  in  the  prophet's  associating  it  with  "  the 
fortresses "  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  Arbela 
(Hos.  x.  14)  was  a  place  of  great  natural  security, 
which  we  find  to  be  so  eminently  true  of  this  lrbid 
or  Arbela  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hamam,  For  a 
description  of  the  site  see  Land  and  Book;  ii.  114. 
On  the  contrary  Ewald  knows  that  the  prophet's 
Arbel  was  the  famous  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Tigris,  which  Shalman,  an  Assyrian  king  otherwise 
unknown,  had  destroyed  a  short  time  before  Hosea 
wrote  (Prophet,  des  A.  Bundes,  i.  157).  Dr.  Pusey 
(M.  Prophets,  i.  69)  thinks  an  Arbel  must  be  meant 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  ( Onpmast. 
s.  v.),  chiefly  because  he  infers  from  2  K.  x.  14 
that  the  Galilean  Arbel  must  have  been  already  in 
the  power  of  the  Assyrians  before  Shalman 's  inva- 
sion referred  to  by  Hosea.  But  it  is  difficult,  with 
so  meagre  a  history,  either  to  fix  the  time  of  Shal- 
man's  invasion  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the  conquer-  ' 
or's  march  through  the  country.  The  name  is 
variously  explained.  According  to  Gesenius  it  sig- 
nifies "  House  of  God's  ambush,"  i.  e.  a  place  made 
strong  by  His  hand  rather  than  man's.  Simonis 
(Onomast.  p.  494)  comes  nearer  still  to  this  import 
of  the  name :  =  "  Lustrum  Dei,  i.  e.  maximum  et  in- 

accessum  "  (from  "^2S,  covert,  haunt).  Fiirst  de- 
rives it  from  2"^S,  to  join  together,  as  huts  in  a 
row,  hence  El's  (God's)  village  or  court,  i.  e.  sa- 
cred to  him.  H. 

BETH-A'VEN  (ftM  2,  house  of  naught,  ■ 
i.  e.  badness:  [Josh,  xviii.  12]  BaiOdov,  Alex. 
B-ndavv'  Bethaven)  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  Bai6^\ 
[Alex.  Bydavv],  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between  that 
place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  also  xiv.  23, 
r^v  Ba/x<I>0,  [Alex.  B-ndavv\-  In  Josh,  xviii.  12, 
the  "  wilderness  "  (Midbar  =  pasture-land)  of  Beth- 
aven is  mentioned.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  BatBwpcbv  [Comp.  Bai0a/8eV],  Beth- 
horon ;  but  if  this  be  correct,  another  Beth-horon 
must  be  intended  than  that  commonly  known, 
which  was  much  further  to  the  west.  In  Hos.  iv. 
15,  v.  8,  x.  5  [olKos^nu,  but  Alex.  Hos.  iv.  15, 
oJkos  ttjs  atiuilas,  and  so  Vat.  marg.],  the  name 
is  transferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  char- 
acteristic of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Beth-el 
—  once  the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house 
of  idols,  of  "  naught."  G. 

BETH-AZMA'VETH  (H^T?  '?  :  Brjfr 
aff/xwd:  [Alex.  B»»0:]  Bethazmoth).  Under  this 
name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  town 
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of  Benjamin  which  is  elsewhere  called  Azmaveth, 
and  Bethsamos. 

Mr.  Finn  [formerly  English  consul  at  Jerusalem] 
proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with  Hizmeh,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to  the  S.  E.  of  Jeba. 

G. 

BETH-BA'AL-MEON"  fl'TOO  ^2  2 : 
oIkos  Met\P<&d;  Ales,  oikos  B(\afia>V-  oppidum 
Bnalmaon),  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Keuben, 
on  the  "  Mishor"  or  downs  (A.  V.  "plain")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first 
approach  its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii. 
38,  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition. 
Later  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The 
name  is  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  consid- 
erable size  (betriichtlich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Hesb&n,  and  bearing  the  name  of 

"the  fortress  of  MP&n"  (,.%*JUuO    .  »„v*l —  ) 

according  to  Burckhardt  (865),  or  Maein,  accord- 
ing to  Seetzen  (Reisen,  i.  408),  which  appears  to 
give  its  appellation  to  the  Wadi  Zerka  Maein 
[\bi<L  402).  G. 

beth-batiah  (^n^  '2  quasi  rnrtsy'g, 

house  of  passage,  or,  of  (he  ford:  Bai6r)pd; 
{Comp.  Aid.  Ba.iO0-np.d--]  Bethbera),  named  only 
in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the 
scene  of  Gideon's  victory,  which  took  place  at  about 
Bethshean,    and   to  which    point    "  the  waters " 

(D^Sn)  were  "  taken "  by  the  Ephraimites 
against  Midian.  What  these  "  waters  "  were,  is 
not  clear,  probably  the  wadies  and  streams  which 
descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim;  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan,  to 
which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name  is 
ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  represent- 
ative may  have  been  Bethabara  where  John  bap- 
tized [Bethabara]  ;  but  there  is  not  much  in 
favor  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  The 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have  reached 
so  far  south  as  Bethabara,  which  was  accessible  to 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the  "  region  round 
about  "  (fi  irepixvpos;  i-  e.  the  oasis  of  the  South 
Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.  G. 

BETH-BA'SI  (Ba«0/W ;  [Sin.  Bai0£<w<ro-€i, 

BaiOfiacnTtc-  Alex.  Be8$atn'-]  Bethbessen),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (t&  Kadnprj- 
fieua)  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  desert  (rfj  ip^fitc),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  5)  has 
BydaAayd  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Reland  ,(632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  of  Beth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.     [Keziz,  valley  of.]  G. 


a  It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains  a  trace  of 
the  tribe  or  nation  of  Maon,  —  the  Maonites  or  Mehu- 
nim.     [Maon  ;  Mehunim.] 
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BETH-BIR'EI  C»M"12l  '2  [house  of  my 
creation]  :  dittos  Bapovcrewpi/j.  (by  inclusion  of  the 
next  name);  [Vat.  oik.  Bpaoufj.;  Alex.  otK.Bapovfj.'-] 
Bethberai),  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix. 
appears  to  have  had  also  the  name  of  Beth- 
lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  south,  with  Beer- 
sheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  Lebaoth). 

G. 

BETH-CAR'  ("13  '?,  house  of  lambs:  Baid- 
Xop,  Alex.  BeKxop'-  Bethchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  un- 
usual expression  "under  Beth-car"  (2  nnijltt), 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  2,  §  2) 
has  /ue'xpi  Kopfraiwv,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it 
as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezer.]  G. 

BETH-DA'GON  (TOT  3,  house  of  Dagon: 
Baya-SiyA;  Alex.  BrjBoaywV.  Bethdagon). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phil-, 
istine  territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nection. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction 
before  this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
should  be  taken  with  the  preceding,  "  Gederoth- 
Beth-dagon;  "  in  that  case  probably  distinguishing 
Gederoth  from  the  two  places  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighborhood.  Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very 
large  village  between  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  .Tamnia 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v.)  A  Beit  Dejan 
has  been  found  by  Robinson  between  Lydda  and 
Jaffa,  but  this  is  too  far  north,  and  must  be  another 
place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 

(Josh,  xix.  27 ;  P;f  2,  Baideytvie  [Alex.  B7?0- 
Saywv]).  The  name  and  the  proximity  to  the 
coast  point  to  its  being  a  Philistine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ndbulus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Beth-aven  "  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north  —  that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley  — 
driving  "  the  Hebrew's  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
of  Gad  and  Gilead"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7;  comp.  17, 
18,  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1).  G. 

BETH-DIBLATHATM  (D^nbOT  '?, 
house  of  the  double  cake  (of  figs):  [Vat.  M]  oIkos 
AaiBKaOat/j.;  [Rom.  oIk-  Aa.i0Aa.ea.ifj.;  Alex.  FA. 
oik.  Af&AaQai/j.:]  domus  Deblathnim),  a  town  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  apparently  the  place  else- 
where called  Almon-Diblathaim.  G. 

*  BETH-E'DEN,  Amos  i.  5,  marg.  [Eden, 
2-] 

BETH'EL  [properly  Beth-el']  (VN~iT2, 
house  of  God:   Bai6ij\    [etc.;]    Joseph.    BtjO^jX, 
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Bedi}\Ti  w6\is  ■  Bethel).  1.  A  well-known  city  and 
holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  (1.)  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).    He  took  the  stone  which 

had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (32?s)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil;  and  he  "  called  the 
name  of 'that  place '  (S^nn  DIpTSn)  Bethel;  but 

the  name  of  '  the  city '  ("Is  V!"l)  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"'  and  the  "place"  —  the  early 
Canaanite  "city"  Luz,  and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph,  tois  \idots  (rv/icpo- 
pov/xevois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

(2.)  But  according  to  the  other  account,"  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-arain ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.    Here 

again  Jacob  erects  (22s)  a  "  pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "speaking"  with  Jacob.  "God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  '  spake ' 
with  him  "  —  "Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  'spake'  with  him,"  and  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake6  with  him 
Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea  —  in 
the  only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  to  this  occurrence  —  had  evidently  the 
second  of  the  two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a 
summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  Genesis  —  laying 
full  and  characteristic  stress  on  the  key-word  of  the 
story :  "  He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed ;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him ; 
He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with 
us,  even  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  "  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of  Abram 
in'  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to 
"'the'  mountain -on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  with 
"  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east."  Here 
he  built  an  altar;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  218. 


a  *  The  two  accounts  relate  to  different  journeys  of 
Jacob  when  he  stopped  at  Bethel.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  in  the  fullness  of  its  moaning,  was  not  one  but  two- 
fold. The  accounts  really  differ  only  in  this,  that  the 
expressive  name  which  the  patriarch  gave  to  the  place 
on  his  setting  out  for  Padan-aram  he  had  occasion  to 
renew  and  emphasize  on  his  return  to  Bethel,  because 
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In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives  all 
agree,  —  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz 
and  the  consecrated  "  place  "  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  Gen. 
xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the 
conquest  the  two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi. 
1,  2);  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel 
to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still 
later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg. 
i.  22^26).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict 
parallel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
but  did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary 
till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon. 
[Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "  House  of  God  " 
—  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that  appellation 
has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been  well  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  (220-1).  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked how  far  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
actual  name ;  the  very  syllables  of  Jacob's  exclama- 
tion, forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world  —  the  Beit- 
allah  of  Mecca  — :  while  they  are  no  less  the  favorite 
designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of  the 
humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact  — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Ley.  Hebr.  444;  Bochart,  Canaatij 
ii.  2)  —  that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  —  the 
Baitulia,  the  \idot  e/tifi/xoj,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will  occur 
for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting  sub- 
ject [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect  position 
of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the  worship 
consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  ( Arnobius,  adv. 
Gentes,  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 
of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Keland,  Pal. 
638).     [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2:  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson 
of  Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for 
the  offering  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings 
(xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4);  and  the  unwonted  mention  of 
a  regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 


God  again  appeared  to  him  there  and  granted  to  him 
still  more  signal  manifestations  of  his  presence  and 
favor  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15).  H. 

f>  The  word  is  the  same  (H2^  m  a^  three  cases, 
though  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  talked  »  in  the 
two  former. 
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and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an  in- 
dication that  it  was  already  in  much  repute.  Later 
than  t his  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities 
to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking  equal  rank 
with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sum.  vii.  10). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim  —  the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  latter's  by 
conquest  —  that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as 
the  depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was 
to  seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and 
built  a  "house  of  high  places"  and  an  altar  of  in- 
cense, by  which  he  himself  stood  to  burn,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  lamiliar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towards 
the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was  probably 
recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then  remains  un- 
mentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  worship  of  Baal, 
introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated  public  favor  from 
the  simple  erections  of  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous 
shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  been  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24).  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must 
have  all  tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and  that  we  hear 
of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resident  there  (2  K. 
ii.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  men- 
tion of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (ii.  23,  25), 
looks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  destruction 
of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu 
appears  to  have  returned  to  the  simpler  and  more 
national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29).  Under  the 
descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  the  rude 
village  was  again  a  royal  residence  with  a  "  king's 
house"  (Am.  vii.  13);  there  were  palaces  both  for 
"winter"  and  "summer,"  "great  houses"  and 
"houses  of  ivory  "  (iii.  15),  and  a  very  high  degree 
of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and  living  (vi.  4-6). 
The  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  by 
several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8);  and  the  simple  "in- 
cense "  of  its  founder  had  developed  into  the 
"burnt-offerings"  and  "meat-offerings"  of  "solemn 
assemblies,"  with  the  fragrant  "peace-offerings " 
of  "  fat  beasts  "  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  king- 
dom by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained 
an  abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  col- 
onists '-how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "the  God  of  the 
land  "  (2  Iv.  xvii.  28, 27).  The  buildings  remained 
till  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  the  account  preserved  of  his  reform- 
ing iconoclasm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of 
"  dead  men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and 
high-place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity 
amidst  the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries, 
like  the  wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbury, 
which  continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through 
all  the  subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in 
whieh  he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury,  184). 
19 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  works  was 
the  monument  (ps5Jn  :  o-t^Atj),  evidently  a  con- 
spicuous erection,  of  the  "man  of  God,"  who  pro- 
claimed the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous 
worship  at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by 
the  votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so  many 
centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remarkably  the 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  false 
worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel.  It  is  plain 
from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that  this  was  the 
case  (v.  14,  22);  and  the  fact  before  noticed  of 
prophets  of  Jehovah  being  resident  there,  and  of 
the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stern  Elijah ;  of  the 
relation  between  the  "man  of  God  from  Judah" 
and  the  "lying  prophet"  who  caused  his  death, 
of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Che- 
naanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were  tol- 
erated and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape,  —  all 
these  point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation: In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  carious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32);  and  that  they  re- 
turned to  their  native  place  whilst  continuing  their 
relations  with  Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
(Neh.  xi.  31).  In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 
appears  as  Betolius.  In  later  times  Bethel  is 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in  Ju- 
daea which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during  the 
struggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace, 
is.  50). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomnsticon,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem ; 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Beitin.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill 
between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadies  which  unite 
and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es-Suweimt "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  "  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.  E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abram 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  building  of 
"altar"  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invol- 
untarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  lord,  even 
as  the  land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this 
mount,  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that 
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Bethel  is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wady  Sn- 
weinU,  is  a  third  hill  crowned  by  a  remarkably  des- 
olate-looking mass  of  gray  debris,  the  most  perfect 
heap  of  ruin  to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of 
ruins.  This  is  Tell  er-Rijmeh,  "the  mound  of  the 
heap,"  agreeing  in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect, 
and  situation,  with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel 
will  be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  [In  Josh.,  Bom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  Comp. 
Aid.  BoifiTjA..]  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xii.  10  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The 
collocation  of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  is  deci- 
sive against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  Bai6tr6vp,  i-  e.  Beth-zur 
[butComp.  Alex.  Bcu0ijA].  By  comparison  of  the 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv. 
30,  xix.  4;  1  Chr.  iv.  30),  the  place  appears  under 
the  names  of  Ciiesil,  Bethul,  and  Bethuel. 

G. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  a  place  so  prominent  as 
Bethel  (1)  in  the  O.  T.  should  be  unnamed  in  the 
New;  and  yet  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  for  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  9)  relates  its 
capture  by  Vespasian  on  his  march  from  Tiberius 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Saviour  must  have  passed 
within  sight  of  it  (perhaps  at  other  times,  but 
certainly)  on  his  journey  from  Judaea  to  Galilee, 
when  he  stopped  at  Jacob's  well  near  Sychar  (John 
iv.  3  ft"),  and  must  have  been  near  it  when  he  re- 
tired to  Ephraim  (John  xi.  54)  after  the  raising  of 
Lazarus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  go  to  the  place  itself.  After  the 
notice  of  Bethel  in  the  Onomasticon  (above  referred 
to)  it  disappeared  from  history,  and  for  ages  its  lo- 
cation was  unknown  to  the  people  of  western  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  instance  of  what  is  true  of  so  many 
of  the  ancient  places  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  after 
having  been  last  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they 
were  unheard  of,  till  geographers  and  tourists  in 
our  own  day  have  traversed  the  land,  end  on  asking 
the  inhabitants  to  tell  them  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  villages  have  had  the  old  Scripture 
names  given  back  to  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  Beit'm  with  the  ancient  Bethel  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  missionary  Xicolayson,  in  1836.  (Jewish 
IntelUgencer,  Feb.  1837,  p.  38.)  Dr.  Bobinson 
(Researches,  iii.  207  ft".)  argues  the  question  at 
length  whether  Beitin  may  not  also  be  the  Bether 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between 
the  Jewish  leader  Bar-cochba,  Son  if  a  Star,  and 
Hadrian,  a  battle  so  terribly  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 
The  supposition  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  p.  212) 
that  this  Bether  is  the  ridge  near  Bittir,  2£  hours 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  he  regards  as  without  any 
sufficient  foundation. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  Lot  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  in  this  region  (Gen.  xiii.  1  ff.)  im- 
plies that  it  was  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  their 
pastoral  occupations.  ,The  writer  can  testify  that 
it  maintains  still  its  ancient  character  in  this  re- 
spect. The  cattle  which  he  saw  there  surpassed  in 
number  and  size  any  that  he  saw  at  any  one  time 
in  any  other  place.  Springs  abound:  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  toward  Jufm,  the  Roman  Gophna, 
was  a  flooded  meadow,  which  as  late  as  28th  of 
April  was  almost  large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake. 
On  the  hill-top  just  east  of  Bethel,  where  Abraham 
and  Lot  agreed  to  separate  Irom  each  other,  the 
eye  catches  a  sight  which  is  quite  startling:  we  see 
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not  only  the  course  of  the  Jordan  stretching  north 
and  south,  readily  traced  by  the  waving  line  of 
verdure  along  its  banks,  but  its  waters  broken  and 
foaming  as  they  roll  over  some  of  the  many  cas- 
cades, almost  cataracts,  for  which  the  river  is  re- 
markable. Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  floated  down 
the  Jordan  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  ascertained  that  the  river  in  its  intermediate 
passage  rushes  over  not  fewer  than  27  violent  rap- 
ids, as  well  as  many  others  less  precipitous.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded  that  sepulchres  are  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  rocky  heights  around 
Bethel.  See  Sinai  und  Golgotha,  von  1".  A.  Strauss, 
p.  371.  Stanley  also  {Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  147,  Ain. 
ed.)  speaks  of  "the  excavations"  which  the  trav- 
eller sees  in  approaching  this  place,  in  which  the 
dead  of  so  many  past  generations  have  been  buried. 
It  was  from  such  recesses,  no  doubt,  that  king  Jo- 
siah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  dug 
up  the  bones  of  the  old  idolaters  who  had  lived  at 
Bethel,  which  he  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  golden 
calf  in  order  by  this  act  of  pollution  to  mark  his 
abhorrence  of  such  idolatry,  and  to  render  the  place 
infamous  forever.  There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  the  situation  or  scenery  of  Bethel  to  impress 
the  observer;  and  the  hold  which  it  acquired  on 
the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  presupposes 
some  such  antecedent  history  as  that  related  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  H. 

BETH'ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  xvi.  34)- 
[Bethel.] 

BETH-ETVIEK  (PPVPT  JT3,  house  of  the 

ralley:  Bai6fi4;  Alex.  BTjflaejte/c:  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Bobinson  has  discovered  an  'Amkah 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Akka ;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefdt  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  further 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103,  107-8).       G. 

BETHER,  the  Mountains  of  ("irQ  *nn  : 

s         V  T         ••  T 

opt)  Koi\<0(j.aTOii>:  Bether,  and  Bethel  [?]),  Cant, 
ii.  17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  moun- 
tains are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post- 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  see  Beland,  639,  640 ; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  G. 

*  Bether,  says  Gesenius,  signifies  section,  a  piece 
cut  off,  and  describes  apparently  a  region  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  at  the  same  time  craggy, 
precipitous.  Fiirst  defines  the  term  in  the  same 
way.  The  scene  of  Solomon's  Song  being  laid  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  we  may  suppose  Bether  to  have 
been  in  that  region  whose  physical  aspects  so  well 
agree  with  the  etymology,  though  that  trait  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  many  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
This  Bether  has  probably  no  connection  with  that 
of  the  later  Jewish  history ;  see  addition  to  Bethel. 

H. 

BETHESDA  (Br)0e<r5a,  as  if  f  +£&*,  KjJS } 

house  of  mercy,  or  S^tt'M  rP2,  place  of  the  f  ow- 
ing of  water:  Euseb.  B7)(a6d:  Bethsaida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  (aoXvixfir-fipa., 
i.  e.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  "porches  ' '  ( croas), 
close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "market"  UV1  rfj 
■wpoBarutrj  —  it  will  be  observed  that  the  word 
"market"  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  2). 
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The  porches  —  i.  e.  cloisters  or  colonnades a  — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  wait  there  for  the  "troubling  of  the 
water." 

Eusebius  —  though  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
clue  to  the  situation  of  Bethesda — describes  it  in 
the  Onomasticon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
(<=V  Tah  \iixvous  SiSv/jlois),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  color  {ir^poLViy^ivov),  due,  as  the  tra- 
dition then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering. 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  Trpofiar- 
jfcrj.  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot  on 
this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  S.  John,  v.  2.  Euse- 
bius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgrim  (A.  d.  333),  who  mentions  in  his 
Itinerary  "  twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida  "  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
299). 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket  Israil, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  northeast  wall  of  the 
llaram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mod- 
ern representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  a.  d. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Beth- 
saida (Early  Tram.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the 
Citez  de  Jherustlem,  A.  D.  1187  (sect.  vii. ;  Rob.  ii. 
562),  and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and 
all  the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1.)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand,  the  Birket 
Israil  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the 
records  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2.) 
The  construction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show 
that  it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,''  and  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob. 
i.  293-4,  iii.  243);  (3.)  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  name  as  given  by  Eu- 
sebius, Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  northeast  suburb 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history  — 
Bezetha ;  and  (4. )  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the 
Birket  /grail  be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient 
"  pools  "  does  it  represent? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, namely,  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  "fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  In  favor  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  southeast  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose, 
and  the  strange  intermittent  "troubling  of  the  wa- 
ter "  caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of 
the  pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the 
five  store.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  City, 
(j-c.  510-524,  and  325-6.)  G. 

BETH-E'ZEL  (b^Kn  JTSl,  house  offrm- 
ness  (?):  oIkos  ix6^vos  avrrjs'  domus  vicina),  a 
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a  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  in  the  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj  Bowree, 
in  the  set  of  drawings  of  Beejapore  now  publishing  by 
the  East  India  Company. 

b  The  photographs,  woodcuts,  and  careful  state- 
ments of  Salzmann,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 


place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11.  From  the  context 
it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Philistia. 

G. 
*  Gesenius  defines  the  name  as  "  fixed  dwelling;  " 
and  the  point  of  the  expression  in  Mic.  i.  11  seems 
to  turn  on  that  meaning.  "  They  who  abide,  strong 
though  they  be,  shall  not  furnish  an  abiding  place." 
See  Pusey's  Minor  Prophet*,  iii.  300.  In  some 
versions  (Sept.  Vulg.  Luth.)  the  expression,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name,  is  rendered  house 
by  the  side,  i.  e.  the  one  next.  H. 

BETH-GATJER  ("T7|  '?,  if  not  in  pause, 

Geder,  ~H3  [home  of  the  wall]  :  BedytSup;  Vat. 
BaidyaiScov  ;  Alex.]  Baidyedwp  :  Bethgader), 
doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Pos- 
sibly ihe  same  place  as  Geder  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

G. 

BETH-GA'MUL  (b^2   2,  house  of  the 

weaned,  Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  "house  of 
camel"?:  oIkos  Tai/icek;  Alex.  Tafxu\a:  Beth- 
yamul)  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21) ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num. 
xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place  called 
Um  el-Jemdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  of 
Busrah  in  the  Hauran  (Burckh.  ■  106 ;  Kiepert's 
map  in  Rob.  1857);  but  this  is  much  too  far  to 
the  N.  E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text.  In 
a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name  would 
doubtless  be  a  common  one.  G. 

BETH-HAC'CEREM «  [Heb.  -hacce'rem] 
(D]l3n  2,  house  of  the  vine:  [in  Neh.,]  Bi)d- 
aKxaplp,  [Vat.  Bw0axa/u;  Alex.]  B7)0axx°W"*; 
[in  Jer.,  Bai8axapfj.d,  Sin.  Bedda.xa.pixa,  Alex. 
B-n06axap.]  Bethacharam,  [Bethacare/n]),  a 
town  which,  like  a  few  other  places,  is  distinguished 

by  the  application  to  it  of  the  word  pehc,  TJ^Q, 
A.  V.  "  part "  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It  had  then  a 
"  ruler "  called  ~)tt?.  From  the  other  mention 
of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  bea- 
con-station, and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  By 
Jerome  (Conirn.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named  Bethach- 
armn  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the  em- 
inence known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium) 
stands  conspicuous ;  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Pococke,  Rob.  i.  480). 
The  name  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early 
fruitfulness  of  this  part  of  Palestine. 

Karem  (Kope'/x)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in  the 
LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH-HA'RAN  C|"jn  'a  :  j,  BaiOapdv, 
[Alex.  BaiBappa-]  Betharan),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "  built  "  by  the 
Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
nimrah.  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  place 
as   Beth-aram    (accurately  _  Beth-haram),   Josh. 

c  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  iu  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  which  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 
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xiii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Eze- 
kiel.  G. 

BETH-HOG'LA,    and    -HOG'LAH    (2 

/"w^n,  house  of  partridge,  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome 
gives  another  interpretation,  locus  gyri,  reading  the 
name  ri7237  2,  and  connecting  it  with  the  fu- 
neral  races  or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
[Atad]  :  BatdayXad/j.,  [ddXaacra,]  Bedeyatci; 
[Alex.  Baida\a,]  BatdaXaya,  [Br]6ay\a-]  Be- 
thagla),  a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
6)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter 
tribe  it  was  reckoned  tp  belong  (xviii.  21).  A 
magnificent  spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan  still  bear  the  names  of  'Ain-hajla  and 
Kiisr  Hajla,  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site  (Rob.  i.  544-6).  The  LXX.  reading,  Bai6ay- 
Aoa/u,  may  point  to  En-eglaim,  a  place  which  was 
certainly  near  this  locality.  G- 

BETH-HO'RON  QTVin  2,  or  in  con- 
tracted form  ]1in  2,  and  once  ^~T1  2,  house 
of  caverns  or  holes :  BaiOcepwv,  [etc.:]  Betkoron), 
the  name  of  two  towns  or  villages,  an  "upper" 

O'^Vyn  '?)  and  a  "nether"  OVinfin  '?), 
(Josh.  xri.  3,  5;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Philis- 
tine Plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given 
to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68 
[53]). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms: 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh,  x.;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Seron  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  Gallus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the  same 
spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§  8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Betb- 
horons  still  survive  in  the  modern  villages  of  Beit- 

'«'■  (  \«-C   O^Aj)  et-Tahta  and  eUFoka,  which 

were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have  been 
since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated  as 
"upper"  and  "lower,"  all  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification.  The 
road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which  must 
have  been  Gibeon  (el-Jib),  and  from  Michmash 
(Miikhmds)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  9)  on  the 
other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved  the 
name  ( l'dlo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth-horon ; 
and  the  long  "descent"  between  the  two  remains 
unaltered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great  day 
"  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 
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interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine  —  Philistia  and  Egypt  on 
the  west,  Moab  and  Amnion  on  the  east  —  at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history  (1 
K.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50 ;  Jud.  iv. 
4,  5).  This  road  —  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  "  the 
great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  transport 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast"  (Rob.  ii. 
252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct,  known  as 
the  "  Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellers  with 
light  baggage  —  leaves  the  main  north  road  at 
Tidal  tl-Ful,  3 J  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west 
of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it  runs 
by  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon, 
and  then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct 
line  due  west  to  Jbuzu  [Gimzo]  and  Lucid  [Lyd- 
da],  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging  north 
to  Cajriiar-Snba  [Antipatkis],  south  to  Gaza, 
and  west  to  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  de- 
scent. The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and 
this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "going  up"  to 
Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's 
pursuit."  "With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences ;  the  road  rough  and  difficult  even  for  the 
mountain-paths  of  Palestine;  now  over  sheets  of 
smooth  rock  flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London 
pavement;  now  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata ;  and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectan- 
gular stones  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and 
other  marks  of  the  path  having  been  artificially 
improved.  But  though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly 
be  called  "precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part 
along  the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing 
wadies  on  either  hand.  After  about  three  miles  of 
this  descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village 
standing  on  its  mamelon  —  the  last  outpost  of  the 
Benjamite  hills,  and  characterized  by  the  date-palm 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  village  mosque.  A  short 
and  sharp  fall  below  the  village,  a  few  undulations, 
and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dura  of  the  great 
corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beit' in-  is  the  "going  down  to  Beth-horon"  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native  low- 
lands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  grand-daughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
comiected.  G. 

BETH-JESH  IMOTH,  or  -JES'IMOTH 

(iTrainn  2 ;  in  Numbers,  HEtt^n,  house  of 
the  wastes:  Atfftfxdd,  [etc.;]  Alex.  A<n/xa>0,  [etc.:] 
Bethsimoth,  Bethiesimoth),  a  town  or  place  east  of 

Jordan,  in  the  "deserts"  (nh"l?)  of  Moab;  that 


a  The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley  that  of  an  ascent ;  and  BeWitr,  though  perhaps  no 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance ;  but  although  higher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beit-hr  et-Tahta  is  by  no  looks  higher,  because  it  is  so  much  above  everything 
means  a  uniform  rise,  yet  the  impression  is  certainly  I  beyond  it. 


BETH-LEBAOTH 

is,  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  (Num.  xxxiii.  49);  and  named  with 
Ashdoth-pisgah  and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing 
the  Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh. 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were 
"  the  alory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  !)).  Sehwarz 
(p.  228)  quotes  "a  Beth-Jisimuth  as  still  known  at 
the  northeastern  most  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan;"  but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. G. 

BETH-LEB'AOTH  (KlMa1?   3,  house  of 

lionesses :  BadapdB  ;  Alex.  Bai6a\t3a6  :  Beth- 
Ubaoth),  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  32,  Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to 
which  its  name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  1  Chr.  iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-birei. 

G. 

BETH'-LEHEM  (2nb  fVZl^house  of 

bread:  BnBKeefj.:  Bethlehem).  1.  One  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its 
earliest  name  was  Ephrath  or  Ephratah  (see 
Gen.  xxxv.  1G,  xlviii.  7;  Josh.  xv.  60,  LXX.),  and 
it  is  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its 
new  name  of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases 
(comp.  Beth-meon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Beth-peor),  the 
"  Beth  "  appears  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew 
appellation;  and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephratah  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  Blight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Rath  i.  2,  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period.  [Eph- 
rath.] In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  it 
recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person  —  the  wife 

of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  ("fin)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4);  the  title  of  "father  of  Bethlehem"  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  re- 
calls a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  witli 
Bethlehem,  namely,  the  father   of  Boaz,   Salmah 

(npbtt7,  Ruth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  "  Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon (pE/tt?,  verse  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  call- 
ing remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations,  and 
if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the 
Targum,  that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  "a 
weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  n  (Targ.  Jon- 
athan on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited 
the  accomplishments  and  the  profession  of  his  art 
from  his  forefather,  who  was  "  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,"    "  to  work  all  manner  of  works,"   and 
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«  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
there  were  still  "  twelve  Jews,  dyers  by  profession,  liv- 
ing at  Beth-lehem  "  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  Asker,  i.  75). 

b  May  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the  "  weav- 


amongst  them  that  of  the  embroiderer  and  the 
weaver  (Ex.  xxxv.  35).6 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under  its 
own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  re- 
mote place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the  LXX.  in  the 
eleven  names  which  they  insert  between  verses  59 
and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs  between  Theko 
(Tekoa),  ®eKct>  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  5),  and  Phagor 
(?  Peor,  Qaycvp)-  This  omission  from  the  He- 
brew text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  obscurity  in  which  Bethlehem  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  later  event  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Bethlehem  so  familiar  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace 
of  David,  the  scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence 
to  ancient  Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  be- 
came the  theatre  of  any  action  or  business.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with 
no  special  associations  in  their  favor,  were  fixed  on 
as  capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal 
king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first 
breath  and  spent  his  youth  remained  an  "  ordinary 
Judasan  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing 
to  what  will  be  noticed  presently  —  the  isolated 
nature  of  its  position ;  but  that  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situ- 
ated on  eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respect- 
ing a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one 
of  the  main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as 
a  military  position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Phil- 
istines as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi. 
16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  who 
became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their  new 
northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and 
from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other  Levite 
whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us ;  we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
"What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us.  is 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  place  with  Moab. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  connection  no  record  exists, 
no  hint  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  hut  it  con- 
tinued in  force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson 
could  find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents 
from  the  fury  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king 

er's  beam  "  (whatever  the  "  beam  "  may  be)  which 
occur  in  the  accounts  of  giants  or  mighty  men  slain 
by  David  or  his  heroes,  but  not  in  any  unconnected 
with  him. 
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of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  what- 
ever its  origin,  here  we  find  the  connection  in  full 
vigor.  When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  re- 
source is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  con- 
tinue there;  "  the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned 
not  at  Naomi's  going,  but  at  her  return.  Ruth 
was  "not  like"  the  handmaidens  of  Boaz —  some 
difference  of  feature  cr  complexion  there  was  doubt- 
less which  distinguished  the  "children  of  Lot" 
from  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
but  yet  she  gleans  after  the  reapers  in  the  field  with- 
out molestation  or  remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible  proclaims  his  intention 
of  taking  the  stranger  to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of 
remonstrance  is  raised,  but  loud  congratulations  are 
expressed,  the  parallel  in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at 
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once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  the  head  of 
Ruth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor,  "  like  Rachel 
and  like  Leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel." 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of 
Moab  contained  in  the  Law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
remarkable." 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2,  §  1,  ra^adaaouX-f)),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  con- 
nect it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollec- 
tion which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in 


the  well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 

(7^*W  =  "close  to")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognized  point  of  departure  for  trav- 
ellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17)  —  a  caravanserai  or 

khan  (fTPS  :  see  Stanley,  App.  §  90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  (KaraXv/u-a),  like  those  which  still  exist 
all  over  the  east  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  21;  Neh.  vii.  26). 

o  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connection  with  a  place 
in  Judah,  Jashubi-lehem  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  £^/i-lehem,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Mare- 
ghah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  —  did  not  forbid  it. 

b  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 


In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-  judah  b  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the 
"city  of  David  "  e  (Luke  ii.  4;  and  comp.  John 
vii.  42:  KWfxr)'-  cnstellum).  Its  connection  with  the 
history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need  any 
notice  here:  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,16;  Lukeii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  a  cer- 

given  as  B.  ttjs  'IouWas ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Curetou  it  is, 
as  in  the  0.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

c  Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  the 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  7). 
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tain  cave  very  close  to  the  village,"  which  cave  he 
goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
Isaiah  as  •'  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to 
which  lie  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  which  occurs  the  following  —  "He  shall 
dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defense  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock "  (Justin.  JJinl.  c. 
Tryph.  §§  78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns  —  in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "manger"  or  "stall"  (whatever  the 
<pdrvn  may  have  been),"  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own;  it  may  equally  be  an  author- 
ity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  tfie  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval— an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  —  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
(Incus  inumbrabat  Adonidis,  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  namely,  from  a.  d.  135  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.  d.  330  erected  the  pres- 
ent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement !  —  a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  u  grove  planted  on  the  spot  —  that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine ! 

The  modern  town  of  Beil-lahm  y  &<-  v^yO  ) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  "  the 
E.  and  X.  E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  gray 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley ; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  witli  figa  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
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a  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable  "  and 
its  accompaniments  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

ft  Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristi- 
cally to  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is 
constructed  from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
Edward  IV.     (&  tf  P.  141,  439.)     Tobler,  104,  note, 


irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  apex  of  which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  240,  334-5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture, 
524;  also  Salzmann's  Photographs  and  the  Etude 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).6  One  fact,  of  great 
interest  —  probably  the  most  genuine  about  the 
place  —  is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  "  beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible.    ' 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small, 
poor  village  called  Beit-Sdlrur,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Herein  Arculfs  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  mon- 
uments (Arculf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever 
to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by 
cornfields,  and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the 
hills.c 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the 
town. 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  {Eothen),  the  substantial,  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails.     G. 

*  In  regard  to  the  well  at  Bethlehem  (1)  it 
should  be  remarked  that  David  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15)  longed  not  for  "living  water"  but  for  that  from 

the  "  reservoir  "  or  "  cistern  "  (as  "1S2  signifies, 
see  Fiirst ;  Sept.  Kolkkos  ■  Vulg.  cisterna),  at  the  gate 
of  Bethlehem.  The  writer  in  approaching  Beth- 
lehem from  the  south  (April  21st,  1852)  found  a 
little  stream  running  down  the  steep  bank  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  top,  on  entering  the  town,  drank 
of  the  refreshing  water  from  a  reservoir  there,  said 

adduces  the  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
j  Church  is  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
i  of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 

c  ' XypavKovvres  (Luke  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "  abiding  in  the 
field  '')  has  no  special  reference  to  "  field  "  more  than 
hill,  but  means  rather  "  passing  the  night  out  of 
doors ;  "  x>apa  also  means  a  "  district "  or  neighbor- 
,  hood,  with  no  special  topographical  signification. 
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to  be  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools.  The  same  springs  must  have  furnished  Beth- 
lehem with  water  of  old  (there  is  no  better  water 
in  all  that  region  now);  and  supposing  David  to 
have  been,  as  he  probably  was,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tekoa  at  the  time,  it  was  the  water  of  which  he  would 
naturally  think  not  only  as  so  good  in  itself,  but 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  any  other.  The  "  tra- 
ditional well,"  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast  of 
Bethlehem,  contains  water  at  times  (Hitter,  I'.rd- 
kunde,  xvi.  28G;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i. 
399):  but  at  that  distance  it  would  not  so  nat- 
urally be  associated  with  the  gate.  As  we  have 
seen  alx>ve,  it  is  no  objection  that  the  so-called 
»'  well  "  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  H. 

2.  (Qnb  2:Bai0/*aV,  Alex.BaidAeen:  Beth- 
lehem), a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
now  here  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Bobinson  at  Beit  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Bobinscn  charac- 
terizes it  as  "  a  very  miserable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (iii.  113).  G. 

BETHLEHEMITE,       THE         ("JT2 

"'Dn Vil  :  B770A.ee,uiT77s  [Vat.  -fiet-],  6  Bat0A.ee- 
^Jttjs  [Vat.  -e^ej-];  Alex.  Br^AeejutTTjs  [and 
-fiet-]  '•  Bethlehemites).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem.  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
Elhanan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  were  Bethlehemites. 
Another  Elhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24).  [El- 
hanan.] W.  A.  W. 

BETHLOTMON  (Bat6\ooLiwv,  [Vat.  Pa7e- 
0Acoyuau>;  Aid.  Be0Aaytc6;/:  Sejxjltmon]),  1  Esdr.  v. 
17.  [Bethlehem,  1.]  G. 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (rDS.n'a,  and  with 

the  article,  EH  2  [house  of  oppression]  :  Bed/xa- 
Xa,  Qepftaxd;  [Vat.  BaiOfiaxa:  Alex.  Br)6/j.axa  '•] 
Bethmaachn),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the 
position  of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  more  information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is 
identical  with  Maachah,  or  Aram-maachah, 
one  of  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.     [Aram.]  G. 

beth-marcaboth    (ras-ien  '2, 

house  of  the  chariots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article : 
Bai6fj.axepffi,  [Bai6fxapift.w6,  Vat.  -pet-:]  Alex. 
BcudaiAnapxacrPuO,  Bat0  [Mapxa&wO'-]  Bethmctr- 
chaboih),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Jud?h,  with  Ziklag  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  "  chariots  "  can 
nave  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited 
part  of  thecountry,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 
these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period  —  that  of  Solo- 
mon  —  u  chariot  cities  "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19;  2  Chr.  viii.  6;  1  K.  x.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  "  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list,  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possibly  the 
Latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the  town 
had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  'Without  sup- 
posing the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  differing 
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less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  plays  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.     [Hazar-susim  ;  Madmannah.]  G. 

BETH-ME'ON  (JTOp'a:  olxos  Ma6v. 
Bethmaon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  form  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meon.    G, 

BETH-NIMRAH   (rnn?  /V2  =  house 

of  sweet  water,  Gesen.;  fi  Uafj.pa.fM,  BaivBavafipd; 
Alex.  Afi&pav,  [BriBafiva  ;  Comp.  Br]6vafj.pdv, 
Bt)6avafi.pd ;  Aid.  Afipdv,  B-n9vafipd-]  Bethnemra), 
one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan taken  and  "  built  "  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  30)  and  described  as  lying  "in  the  valley" 

(p£V2)  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In 
Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  named  simply  Nimeah.  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  Bethamnaram,  and 
Beth-nemra)  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still 
standing  five  miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran); 
and  under  Ne'flpa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a 
large,place,  Kafi-n  fieylffTT),  in  Karavaia  ( ?  B'ata- 
naea),  and  called  Abara. 

The  name  stills  survives  in  the  Nahr  Nimrin, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wadu 
Shoaib,  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the  reg- 
ular fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has  been 
seen  by  Seetzen  (lieisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and  Rob- 
inson (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegeta- 
tion is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter. The  IVady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into  the 
Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modern  form  of  Hobab  ? )  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradi- 
tion still  clings  to  the  neighborhood,  that  it  was 
down  this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan 
(Seetzen,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Beth-nimrah  —  its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about 
Jordan  "  (f)  nepix&pos  rod  'lopSdvou,  i-  e.  the  ClC- 
car  of  the  0.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immediately 
accessible  to  "Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  "  (John  i. 
28;  Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct  and  or- 
dinary road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this,  what 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Beth-nimrah  is  found 
almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Bethabara  — 
BaiBavaPpd,  Br\da&pd,  Be0apa/8a  (see  Holmes 
and  Parsons' 8  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimrim,"  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Nimrim.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BETHO'RON  (.BaiOwptiv  ;  Alex.  Be0a>pa>: 
om.  in  Vulg.).     Beth-horon  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH-PA'LET   (ttbs  '2  :    when  not  in 

pausf,  to^Q,  house  of  flight;  Bai<pa\dd;  [Alex. 
Bai04>aA.e0:j  Bethphelet),  a  town  among  those  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Beer-sheba. 
In  the  latter  place  it  is  Beth-phelet  (following 
the  Vulgate).  Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. G. 
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.  „,„_,„  />»*».«  '-1    n  j-  7-    i  iv.  12  only).    There  is  a  Rapha  in  the  line  of  Ben- 

BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  CJ89    3   [*««e  °/ f/f   jamin  and  elsewhere,  l.ut  no  apparent  connection 
peraton]  :  Brjptra^s  ;    Alex.    Baiffyatniy^  Seto-  i  exigts  between  those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name 


phases),  a  town  of  Issachar  named  with  En-haddah   been  identified  as  bel0nging  to  any  place 
(Josh.  xix.  21),  and  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

G. 


G. 


BETH-PE'OR  ("1127?  fTS  [house  of 
Peor] :  oIkos  Qoyc&p ;  in  Josh.  Batdtpoydip,  [Alex. 
BeO&oywp'-]  fanum  Phogor,  Phogor,  Bcthphogor ; 
in  Ononi.  Bethfogo),  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated 
to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
opposite  (airivavTi)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above 
Libias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Oiiomasticon).  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a 
formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  designated  —  "  the  ravine 

(H^2n)  over  against  (710)  Beth-peor"  (Deut. 
iii.  29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  G). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  G. 

BETHPHAGE  [3  syl.]  {B-n6<payh  and  Btj0- 
<payrj  ■  Bethphage  ;  quasi  M2S  2,  house  of  un- 
ripe figs),  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
From  the  two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it 
was  apparently  close  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ; 
Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being 
named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay, 
if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact 
of  our  Lord's  making  Bethany  his  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
(as  Winer  would  have  it);  since  He  would  doubt- 
less take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  where  He  had 
friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place  at 
which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains  which 
could  answer  to  this  position  have  however  been 
found  (Kob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site  is  above 
Bethany,  half-way  between  that  village  and  the  top 
of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  ku/iti. 
by  Jerome  villula.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  of 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "Beth  phace,"  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  •'  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw  in 
the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests  (Keland, 
653).  Lightfoot's  theory,  grounded  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary:  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652;  Hug.  EinL  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(263-4),  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  ltethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  •'  .Mount  of  Offense,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany  [V],  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).        G. 

BETH-PHE  LET,   Neh.    xi.   26.     [Beth- 

PALET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA  (S3T  JT2,  house  of 
Rapha,  or  of  the  giant:  6  Ba.epa.ia:  Alex.  BaO- 
p«pa'  Bethrapha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
genealogy  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr. 


BETH-RE'HOB  (2"inn  i~V2,  house  of 
Rechob,  or  of  room:  6  oIkos  Poa/3,  Alex.  TwB; 
[in  2  Sam.]  'PowB:  Rohob),  a  place  mentioned  as 
having  near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of 
Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah, 
Maacah,  and  Ish-tob  (comp.  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  LXX.  above),  in  company  with  which  it  was 
hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David  (2 
Sam.  x.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the 
shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubt- 
less again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Being, 
however,  "  far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  this 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
[Rehob.]  The  conjecture  of  Robinson  (iii.  371) 
is  that  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  mod- 
ern Hunin,  a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the 
Huleh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( Tell  d-Kady)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).      G. 

BETHSA'IDA  iB-ndo-atii  ■    Sf\     kxS, 

house  offish  :  Bethsaida),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine :  — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  "  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
(rr6\is),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  (tV  77)1/  T-)  (Mark  vi.  45;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighborhood  to  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13;  and 
comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Esai.  ix. 
1)  and  Eusebius  (Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Epiphanius  (adv.  Boer,  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ov  fiaKpav  uvrwv  rtS  5ia<n-rj- 
/u<xt«.  Wilibald  (a.  d.  722)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  'Ain  et-Tabiyhah,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum  (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  31-53  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named 
as  the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while 
in  the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
the  water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida 
in  the  land  of  Gennesareth  " — it  appears  certain 
that  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed 
must  have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 
northeastern  extremity  —  formerly  a  village  (k&5//.t?), 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  1;  B.  ./.  ii.  9,  §  1.  iii.  10,  §  7).  Here, 
in  a  magnificent  tomb,  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §  6). 
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Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels  :  1.  That 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  tAttos  epTjjiios  — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10 ;  Mark  vi. 
39;  Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the  disciples 
went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home  across  the 
lake  (e<'s  to  ntpav)  to  Bethsaida  (Mark  vi.  45),  or 
as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew  (xiv.  34) 
more  generally  express  it,  towards  Capernaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coincidence  of 
the  two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative, 
and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely 
certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the  Nitrian) 
just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words  in  Luke 
ix.  10,  "belonging  to  the  city,  called  Bethsaida," 
are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22."  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was  Beth 
saida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval  Christ 
had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13).  And 
with  this  well  accords  the  mention  immediately 
after  of  the  villages  of  Ca?sarea  Philippi  (27),  and  of 
the  "  high  mountain  "  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  2), 
which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggested,6 
was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of  the 
Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  (S.  |  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geographv  (see  Cellarius, 
Notit.  ii.  536).  G. 

BETHSA'MOS  (Baieacr^v ;  [Vat.  Bairao- 
fUi>v  ;]  Alex.  Batdao-fiaiO  ;  [Aid.  BiBcrafxws  :] 
Cebetkamus),  1  Esdr.  v.  18.   [Beth-az.mayeth.] 

BETH'SAN  [BaitW:  Alex,  in  1  Maec.  xii. 
BeBcra  ■  Bethsan],  1  Mace.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
[Betii-shean.] 

BETH-SHAN'  [Baidffd/j.,  -<xdv\  Vat.  BaiBefx, 
BaiQcran,  BaiQ.  Alex.  B-ndoav-  Belksan],  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  12;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.     [Beth-shean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN    ()Sip    JT2     [house  of 

quiet]),  or,  in  Samuel,  Beth-shan,  ()W  2  : 
BaiBo-du,  Bi)Qo-dv,  &  oIkos  ~2dv,  [etc.:]  Bet/isan), 
a  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter  "  towns,  belonged 
to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.   29),  though  within  the 

a  The  use  of  the  word  kujuu)  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appellation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  change  in  its  dignity 
(S.  $  P.  App.  §  85). 

b  *  This  suggestion  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  It 
maybe  found  iu  Reland  (Pal<rstina,  p.  334)  and  Light- 
foot  (Hor.  Hebr.  p.  447,  Rotterdam,  1686).    See  Tabor. 

As  to  Bethsaida,  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  9, 
29-32)  lias  still  another  theory.  Instead  of  two  places 
with  this  name,  he  holds  that  there  was  only  one,  but 
this  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
west  and  the  other  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
He  speaks  of  the  remains  of  buildings  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  so  situated  as  to  indicate  a  double  town 
of  this  character.  The  references  to  Bethsaida  in  the 
Gospels  might  be  harmonized  by  this  supposition,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  two  more  distinct  places.  Julias 
might  in  that  case  also  distinguish  the  part  enlarged 
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limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  therefore  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (conip.  1  Maec.  v.  52)  —  but 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe.  The 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the  town 
(Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  "  all  Beth-shean  " 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Beth  shean  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "  street  "  or  space 

wl"T"l),  which  —  then  as  now  —  fronted  the  gate 
of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From  this 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean  c  till  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploits 
it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner (1  Mace.  v.  52:  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  40,  41). 
The  name  of  Scythopolis  (2kv6wv  tt6\is)  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29.  [Scythopolis.] 
This  name,  which  it  received  after  the  exile,  and 
under  the  Greek  dominion,  has  not  survived  to 
the  present  day;  as  in  many  other  cases  (comp. 
Ptolemais)  the  old  Semitic  appellation  has  re- 
vived, and  the  place  is  still  called  Beisdn,  It  lies 
in  the  Ghdr  or  Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor.  A  few  miles 
to  the  south-west  are  the  mountains  of  Gilhoa.  and 
close  beside  the  town  runs  the  water  of  the  'Ain- 
Jalud,  the  fountain  of  which  is  by  Jezreel,  and  is 
in  all  probability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  l).rf  Three  other  large  brooks 
pass  through  or  by  the  town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant  fertility6 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  near  the  town  conferred  on  them 
(Josh.  xvii.  16),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which 
the  Canaanites  retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-  Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
jectures— at  ed-Deir  in  the  Wady  Ydbis — the 
distance  from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the 
men  of  Jabesh  "all  night  "  to  traverse,  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty  miles.  G. 

*  For  fuller  information  respecting  this  important 
site  (Beisdn)  —  its  various  ruins  (Hebrew,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic),  its  abundant  waters 
which  gush  from  perennial  fountains,  its  fertility 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  Tell  or  acropolis  (200 
feet  high  and  nearly  perpendicular),  which  afibrds 


by  Philip,  since  being  in  his  tetrarchy  it  would  need 
a  different  name  from  Bethsaida  on  the  Galilean  side. 
See  also,  for  this  view,  Hug,  Einl.  i.  §  4 ;  J.  F.  Thrupp 
in  the  Journ.  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philol.,  ii.  302  ff., 
and  Tregelles,  ibid.  iii.  145  ff.  H. 

c  Unless   the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (148,  note)  be 

accepted,  that  the  words  Q'J?n  i"V3,  house  of  the 
tooth ;  A.  V.  ivory  house)  In  1  K.  xxii.  39,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shan. 

''  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  seriously  impaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "  a  fountain  "  for  "  the  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

'  So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  was  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it  :  for  that  its  fruits  were 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  C/wr.  Cent,  Ix.) 
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"  the  finest  panorama,  next  to  Geiizim,  in  all  cen- 
tral Palestine  "  —  the  reader  may  see  Robinson's 
Later  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  32G  ff.  (who  visited  the  place 
in  his  second  journey) ;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book, 
ii.  173-175;  Tristram's -Land  of  Israel,  pp.  500- 
504;  Porter's  ILindb.  for  Syr.  and  Palest,  ii.  354 
ft'. ;  Van  de  Velde's  Journey  through  Syr.  and  Pal- 
est  ii.  300  ft'.;  and  Sepp's  Jerusalem  u.  das  heiHffe 
Land,  ii.  (12  (though  this  last  writer  appears  to  have 
only  seen  the  region  from  Zer'in  (Jezreel)).  But 
from  Zer'in,  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  de- 
clivity, one  can  easily  look  down  into  the  Ghiu-  upon 
Beth-shean,  so  exactly  described  in  1  K.  iv.  12  as 
"beneath  Jezreel."  (See  also  Bibl.  lies.  iii.  1G6,  1st 
ed..  and  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  87.) 

H. 

BETH-SHE'MESH  {WKW  jT2,  in  pause 
tt?ptt?    2,  house  of  the  sun:  tt6\is  7)\iov,  Bat6- 

ca.fx.vs,  [etc. :]  Bethsames),  the  name  of  several 
places.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and 
Tinman,  and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
low-country  of  Philistia.  The  expression  "went 
down"  in  Josh.  xv.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  position  of  the  town  was  lower 
than  Kirjath-jearim ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 

the  situation  that  there  was  a  valley  (D72V)  of 
cornfields  attached  to  the  place  (1  Sam.  vi.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  a  road  (T]~i'^T. 
686s)  existed,  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back 
the  ark  after  its  calamitous  residence  in  then-  coun- 
try (1  Sam.  vi.  0,  12);  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 

"Joshua    the    Beth-shemite "    (",KJ»t#n",iT3) 

that  the  "  great  Abel "  (whatever  that  may  have 
been)  was,  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).  Beth-shemesh  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  1G;  1  Chr.  vi.  59);  and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts under  the  charge  of  Ben-Uekar  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner 
(2  K.  xiv.  11,  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  21,  23).  Later,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places  in 
this  locality  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir- 
Shemf.sh,  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-sbemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-eheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place;  suggesting 
an  early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighborhood.     [Ir-SHEMEsu ;  Hkres.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  'Am-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  IJobinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
—  "a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains  "  (Rob.  iii.  153)  — about  two  miles  from  the 
great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-0).  The  origin  of  the  '  Ain  ("  spring  ")  in  the 
modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or  well 
appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot;  but  the  Shems 
and  the  position  are  decisive. 
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2.  [BatdffafjLvs;  Alex.  Baidff/j.as-]  A  city  on 
the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22). 

3.  [Qeffo~a.ij.vs,  Bartcra/xiis'  Alex,  ©afffiovi, 
Bcdffa/jvs-]  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of  Naph- 
tali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  and 
on  both  occasions  with  Betii-anath.  The  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  either  place, 
but  became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expres- 
sion (Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  cultores  pristini 
manserunt;  "  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'H\iovn6\ts  iv'Clv,  i-  e.  the 
famous  Heliopolis;  Vulg.  domus  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
'Ain  Shems  (Edrisi,  &c,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven; 
On.]  G. 

BETH-SHEMITE,        THE         (TP3 

^STP^n  :  o  BaidffafjLvff'-Tris  [Vat.  -tret-];  Alex. 
o  Bfddafj.vfftT7ts.  Bethsamita,  Bethsamitis).  Prop- 
erly "  the  Beth-shimshite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  the 
former  passage  refer  the  words  to  the  field  and  not 
to  Joshua  (rhv  iv  Baidffafxvs).  W.  A.  W. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (H^n  iT2,  house 
of  the  acacia:  Br-dffeeS;  Alex.-  y-  Baffeerra; 
[Comp.  BaidaffeTTa.']  Bethsetta),  one  of  the  spots 
to  which  the  flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites 
extended  after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Both  the  narrative  and  the  name  (comp. 
"  Abel-shittim,"  which  was  in  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Jericho)  require  its  situation  to  be  some- 
where near  the  river,  where  also  Zererath  (probably 
Zeredatha  or  Zartan)  and  Abel-meholah  doubtless 
lay :  but  no  identification  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
of  these  spots.  The  Shiittah  mentioned  by  Robin- 
son (ii.  356)  and  Wilson  (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  414) 
is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit  the  above  require- 
ments. Josephus's  version  of  the  locality  is  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  the  place  being  well  watered  :  iv 
Koi\w  xapd.5pa.is  irepiaiKrifji.pivw  -xa>piai  (Ant.  v.  6, 
§  5).  G. 

BETHSU'RA  (^  BaiQffovpa,  to,  BaiOffovpa', 
[Alex,  generally  Be Offovpa'-  Bethsura,  exc.  1  Mace. 
iv.  29,  Bethoron]),  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61,  vi.  7,  26, 
31,  49,  50,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7;  2  Mace, 
xi.  5,  xiii.  19,  22.     [Beth-zur.] 

BETH-TAPPUAH  (rnsri  '?,  house  of 
the  apple  or  citron:  BaiOaxov,  Alex.  BeOdair-pove: 
Belhthaphua),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern 
name  of  Teff&h,  1|  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of 
Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ter- 
races of  the  ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use, 
and  though  the  "apples"  have  disappeared,  yet 
olive-groves  and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  sur- 
round the  place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71 ;  Schwarz, 
105). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
Shefelah.     [Apple;  Tappuah.]  G. 

BETHU'EL  (^n2  [man  of  God] :  Bct0- 
ovf)K\  Joseph.  Ba9ovr]\os '■  Bathuel),  the  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcah ;  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father 
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of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47; 
xxviii.  2).     In  xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 

"Bethuel  the  Syrian  "  (i.  e.  Aramite,  ^S^SH). 
Though  often  referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50). 
Upon  this  an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by 
Prof.  Blunt  ( Coincidences,  I.  §  iv. )  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps.  Jon- 
athan on  Gen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died 
on  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram's  ser- 
vant, owing  to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing 
poison  at  the  meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on 
that  account  Laban  requested  that  his  sister's 
departure  might  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  ten 
months.  Josephus  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  tra- 
dition, since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  {Ant.  i. 
16,  §  2).  G. 

BETHU'EL  (bs^in?  {man  of  God]  :  Bad- 
oiWja ;  [Vat.  BaBovv ;]  Alex.  BadovK :  Bathuel),  1 
Chr.  iv.  30.     [Bethul.] 

BETHTJL  (V\""!2  &s  above;  Arab.  Bethur, 

\-jii  :  BovAd;  [Alex.  BadovK']   Bethul),  a  town 

of  Simeon  in  the  South,  named  with  Eltolad  and 
Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in 
Josh.  xv.  30  and  1  Chr.  iv.  30  the  name  appears 

under  the  forms  of  Chesil  ( V^pS)  and  Beth- 
uel; and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel  in 
Josh.  xii.  16;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged  under 
Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be 
intended.     [Bethel.]  G. 

BETHULIA  (BervKoia;  [Vat.  Jud.  iv.  6 
BairovKova ;  Alex,  commonly  BatTvKova,  and  so 
Vat.  according  to  Holmes;  Sin.  BairovAova  exc.  iv. 
6,  -A.iu:]  Bethulia),  the  city  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  book  of  Judith,  in  which 
book  only  does  the  name  occur.  Its  position  is  there 
described  with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  (i>pos)  which  overlooked 
(a-KevavTi)  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14, 
vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from 
that  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7, 
vii.  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holofernes  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two 
springs  or  wells  (in]yal)  which  were  "  under  the 
city  "  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
derived  their  chief  supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7, 
13,  21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however, 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hith- 
erto defied  all  attempts,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  sacred  geography;  so  much  so  as  to 
form  an  important  argument  against  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book  of  Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337-8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Rob.  ii. 
425);  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Raumer 
(Pal.  p.  135-6)  suggests  Sanih;  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  far  as  sit- 
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uation  is  concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable 
(Rob.  ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan, 
and  some  six  or  seven  from  Jenbi  (Engannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebastieh  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high  coun- 
try, it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the  some- 
what vague  statement  of  Jud.  iv.  6.  Nor  is  it  un- 
important to  remember  that  Sanur  actually  endured 
a  siege  of  two  months  from  Djezzar  Pasha  without 
yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was 
only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months'  investment, 
by  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  313).  G. 

BETH -ZACH  ARIAS.      [Bath-Zacha- 

RIAS.] 

BETH-ZUB/  ("AS  2,  house  of  rod :  By0- 
(Tovp,  [Baidvovp,  Bai6<rovpd,  etc. :  Bessi/r.  Bethsur, 
and  in  Mace]  Bethwra),  a  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh. 
xv.  58).  As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their 
present  imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  from 
ver.  45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Maon,  which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from 
Hebron.  However  this  may  be,  Beth-zur  was 
"built," — i.  e.  probably,  fortified  —  by  Rehoboam, 
with  other  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defense  of  his 
new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  Captivity 
the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16); 

the  place  had  a  "  ruler  "   ptt?),  and  the  peculiar 

word  Pelec  (TJ  |?5)  is  employed  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict or  circle  attached  to  it,  and  to  some  other 
of  the  cities  mentioned  here.  [TofographjgaIi 
Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Beth-zur  or  Beth- 
sura  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  "  that  the  people  might 
have  a  defense  against  Idumsea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty  "  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §  4); 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a  length  of 
time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xi. 
65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison  hav- 
ing in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before  Beth  -zur 
took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  Judas  over 
Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator, 
that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes  between  Beth-zur 
and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  brother  Eleazar  killed 
by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  king's  army  ( 1  Mace, 
vi.  32-47;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  3).  The  recovery  of 
the  site  of  Beth-zur,  under  the  almost  identical 
name  of  Beit-sur,  by  Wolcott  and  Robinson  (i.'216, 
note;  iii.  277),  explains  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  since  it 
commands  the  road  from  Beer-sheba  and  Hebron, 
which  has  always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  'Am 
edh-Dhiruteh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  mean  time  it 
may  lie  noticed  that  Beit-stir  is  not  near  the  road 
to  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  to 
the  northwest.     [Bethsura.]  G. 
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*  It  shows  how  wonderfully  the  oldest  names  of 
the  Bible  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us 
that  we  find  Halhul,  Beth-zur  and  Gedor  grouped 
together  in  Josh.  xv.  58,  and  the  same  places  repre- 
sented on  the  modern  map  as  Halhul,  BeksAr, 
and  Jedttr  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
(See  Rob.  Bill.  Res.  iii.  277,  and  Wilson's  L<md$ 
of  the  Bible,  i.  386").  Eusebius  makes  Beth-zur 
correctly  160  stadia  or  20  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem; but  in  2  Mace.  xi.  5  it  is  said  to  be  5  stadia. 
Reland  (Pahestini,  p.  G5)  calls  the  latter  a  mistake, 
which  it  'certainly  is.  Some  of  the  codices  show 
attempts  at  correction.  Grimm  suggests  {Exeyet. 
llamlb.  :"  den  Apokr.  iv.  1G6)  that  the  Maccabsan 
writer  confounded  Beth-zur  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  with  another  place  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
name  near  Jerusalem,  probably  the  present  Moham- 
medan village  Bet  Sdhiir,  half  an  hour  from  the 
city,  which  Tobler  visited  (Denkbldtter  cms  Jerusa- 
lem, p.  61G).  The  recovery  of  Beth-zur  is  due  to 
Dr.  Wolcott  (Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  56),  formerly 
a  missionary  in  Palestine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  here,  because  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
road  by  which  the  eunuch  travelled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza.  That  carriages  could  pass  there,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  of  making  the  journey  be- 
tween these  places,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  See 
Strassm  in  Paldstina  in  Herzog's  Real-Eneyki. 
xv.  161.  Travellers  have  noticed  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road  near  Beth-zur  (Rob.  Later  Res.  iii.  277) 
and  the  ••  vestiges  of  an  ancient  carriage  road  all 
along,  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  "  (Wilson,  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  i.  381).  Stanley  {Notices  of  Locali- 
ties, p.  169)  speaks  of  a  Roman  milestone  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  paved  way.  The  veneration  of  early 
tunes,  in  the  belief  of  this  tradition  (Jerome,  Ononp- 
ast.  s.  v. ),  reared  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Raumer  has  discussed 
this  question  at  some  length  (Anhang,  iv.)  in  his 
Paldstina,  \>.  419,  and  decides  for  Beth-zur  as  the 
probable  scene  of  the  baptism.  Robinson  proposes 
Wwly-el-llasy,  in  the  plain  near  Tell-el-Hasy,  since 
he  thinks  the  parties  must  have  been  near  Gaza  at 
the  time.  (Bibl.  Res.  ii.  641).  There  is  an  inter- 
esting itinerary  of  a. journey  which  Dr.  Barclay 
(City  of  tin.  Great  King,  pp.  571-578,  1st  ed.) 
made  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  by  way  of  Hebron, 
with  special  reference  to  this  investigation.  He 
heard  of  a  place  (Moyat  es-Sid)  in  the  same  Wady 
Hasy,  which  he  would  regard  as  the  r\  votbp  of 
which  he  was  in  quest.     See  further  under  Gaza. 

H. 

BETOLIUS  (BeroAico;  [Alex.  Bt)toKm\ 
Aid.  Br)TcoXlcu] ),  1  Esdr.  v.  21.     [Bethel.] 

BETOMES'THAM  (Beroyueo-eat^  [Vat. 
BaiTO/j.aia-eai/j.,  Sin.  om.])  and  BETOMAS'- 
THEM  (hairoixaa-ealfj.;  [Sin.  Bout  o  pair  6  ev^]  Syr. 
Bithmasthim;  [Vulg.  omits] ),  a  town  "over  against 
Esdraekm.  facing  the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim  " 
(Jud.  iv.  G,  xv.  4),  and  which  from  the  manner  of 
its  mention  would  seem  to  have  been  of  equal  im 
portance  with  Bethulia  itself.  No  attempt  to 
identify  either  Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been 
hitherto  successful.     [Bethulia;  Dothaim.] 

G. 

BET'ONIM  (D'Oba  =  pistachio  nuts:  Bo- 
ravifj.:  [Vat.  Boravei',  Alex.  Boraviv:]  Betomhn), 
a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
apparently  on  their  northern  boundary  (Josh.  xiii. 
26).     The  word,  somewhat  differently  pointed,  oc- 
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curs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  Y.  "  nuts."  It  is  prob- 
ably related  to  the  modern  Arabic  word  Butm  = 
terebinth,  Pistacia  terebinthus.  G. 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 

BEU'L AH  (H  vTO  2  =  married :  olKovixivt] '. 
inhabitata),  the  name  which  the  Land  of  Israel  is  to 

bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be  married  (v3?2Fl), 
Is.  lxii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  0^2  [victory,  or  conqueror] :  Baa- 
ffov,  Bead,  Bt\ai,  [etc.:]  Besai),  "Children  of 
Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  17;  Neh.  vii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18).     [Bassa.] 

BEZAI/EEL  (bsb^5  [in  the  shadow,  i.  e. 
protection,  of  God]  :  BetreAerjA:  Beseleel).  1.  The 
artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  required  for 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6). 
His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood, 
and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated  with  him  for 
the  textile  fabrics ;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  two  are  mentioned  (xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii. 
22),  as  well  as  from  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and  master  of  Aholiab' s 
department  as  well  as  his  own.  Bezaleel  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hnr  (or 
Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of 
Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50),  and  one 
of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  20) 
was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed  down  under 
the  title  of  "father  of  Bethlehem;  "  and  who,  as 
the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth.  iv.  21). 
[Bethlehem;  Hue.] 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  BetreA^X-]  One  of  the  sons 
of  Pahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr.  x.  30. 

BEZEK  (p.T?  [prob.  lightning,  brightness]: 
Be(eK'-  Bezec),  the  name  of  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The   residence   of  Adoxi-bezek,  i.  e.  the 

"  lord  of  Bezek  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the  "  lot  (VpH) 
of  Judah  "  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanitea 
and  Perizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  from  — 

2.  [Vat.  A/S^ezc  for  <=V  Befe/c.]  Where  Saul 
numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  before 
going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  this  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  day's  march  from  Jabesh ;  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  mention  in  the  OnomasUcaa 
of  two  places  of  this  name  seventeen  miles  from 
Neapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean. 
The  LXX.  inserts  <=V  Bapd  after  the  name,  possibly 
alluding  to  some  "  high  place  "  at  which  this  solemn 
muster  took  place.  This  Josephus  gives  as  Ba\d 
(Ant.  vi.  5,  §  3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made 
in  modern  times.  G. 

*  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  places,  Cas- 
sel  (Richler  u.  Ruth,  pp.  5-7)  argues  that  Bezek 
was  not  a  city  but  a  tract  of  country  or  district. 
Among  his  reasons  are,  that  a  battle,  resulting  in 
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the  slaughter  of  10,000  (Judg.  i.  5)  indicates  a 
wider  field  than  a  single  town;  that  two  battles 
were  fought  in  Bezek  (vers.  4,  5),  the  second  evi- 
dently after  a  change  of  position;  that  a  city  in 
Judah  so  important  as  this  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
mentioned  on  other  occasions ;  and  that  the  name 

(finding  an  analogy  between  pT3  and  p^D)  points 
to  a  desolate  region  with  a  chalky  soil  or  limestone 
cliffs,  reflecting  strongly  the  glare  of  the  sun-light. 
This  desert  of  Bezek  (with  which  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  he  compares  the  well-known  Barka  in 
North  Africa)  he  thinks  lay  between  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  region  of  Tekoa,  which 
answers  so  well  to  "the  above  description  (Hitter's 
Erdlcunde,  xvi.  653),  and,  further,  lay  on  the  line 
of  march  of  Judah  and  Simeon  if  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  this  expedition  from  Gilgal.  Some 
of  the  reasons  have  weight,  but  the  more  probable 
exegesis  recognizes  but  one  battle,  and  the  proposed 
etymology,  or  certainly  this  application  of  it,  is  at 
least  precarious.  That  Bezek,  at  all  events,  was 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  conquerors  went  thither  immediately  after  their 
victory  in  that  place.  H. 

BE'ZER  [ore]   in  the  wilderness  (~^? 

"13"TC22  :  Bocr6p  eV  rfj  ipi)ft.a>:  Bosor  in  soli- 
tvdine),  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  with  "suburbs," 
in  the  Mishor  or  downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  xs.  8,  xxi.  3G;  1  Chr.  vi.  78).     In  the  two 

last  passages  the  exact  specification,  ""Itt^SS,  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former 
presence  in  the  text  in  Josh.  xxi.  36  are  furnished 
us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  —  t))v 
Boabp  iv  rfj  ipi^/xoi,  r))v  M  i  <r  w  ([Vat.  Me«ra>,] 
Alex.  Mio-wp)  /col  to  irepicnr6pia-  Bosor  in  soli- 
tudine,  Misor  et  Jaser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [Bosor.]  G. 

BE'ZER  (""1^5  [ore,  metal]:  Boo-dV;  [Vat. 
corrupt;]  Alex.  Batrap'-  Bosor),  son  of  Zophah, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chi-,  vii. 
37). 

BE'ZETH  (B7](40;  [Sin.  B7)0Co<0:]  Bethze- 
cha),  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  encamped  after 
leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  a  "  great 
pit"  (to  (ppeap  rb  jxiya:  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By 
Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  the  name  is  given  as 
"the  village  Bethzetho "  {Kcifj.ii  B-nOfoOk  \eyo- 
fxiv-n),  which  recalls  the  name  applied  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N. 
T.  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith  [cor- 
responding precisely  with  the  reading  of  the  Sina- 
itic  MS.  in  1  Mace.  vii.  19].  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  at  a  later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

G. 

BI'ATAS  (*o\i'as;  Alex.  *,o0ay;  [Aid.  Bi- 
araj:  Philias),  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.     [Pelaiah.] 

BIBLE  (Bi&Kla,  LXX.:  BMa,  Vulg.)i  —  I. 

The  application  of  this  word,  Kar  i^ox^v,  t°  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  t)  ypacp^  (2 
Tim.  iii.  10;  Acts  viii.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22),  at  ypcxpai 
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(Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  to  Upa  ypa/j.fj.a.Ta 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Bij3\iov  is  found  (2  Tim.  iv.  13; 
Rev.  x.  2,  v.  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  meaning; 
nor  does  the  use  of  ra  \onra  rwv  Pi&kiwv  for  the 
Hagiographa  in  the  preface  to  Ecelesiasticus,  or  of 
ai  Upal  fii&Aoi  in  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  0,  §  2),  indi- 
cate anything  as  to  the  use  of  to  /3i/3Aio  alone  as 
synonymous  with  tj  ypacp-q.  The  words  employed 
by  early  Christian  writers  were  naturally  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament ,  and  the 
old  terms,  with  epithets  like  0e?o,  0710,  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers,  as 
the  equivalent  "  Scriptura  "  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
use  of  ■!■)  TtaKcua.  Siae^icrj  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the 
law  as  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  22,  viii. 
6,  ix.  15)  to  the  contrast  between  the  ■na.Xaid  and 
the  Kati/ri,  led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the 
former  to  include  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  application  of  the  latter,  as 
of  the  former,  to  a  book  or  collection  of  books.  Of 
the  Latin  equivalents  which  were  adopted  by  differ- 
ent writers  (fiistrumentum,  Testamentum),  the  lat- 
ter met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
One  passage  in  Tertullian  (ade.  Mure.  iv.  1)  illus- 
trates  the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which 
eventually  prevailed,  "instrumenti  vel  quod  magis 
in  HSU  est  dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  nat- 
urally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumerate 
(e.  g.  Athan.  Synop.  Sac.  Script.)  Tct  $if3\la  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to 
the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  Chrysostom  (Horn.  x.  in  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  in  CoL) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to 
have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to  whom  he 
wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Church  became  organized,  would 
naturally  favor  this  application.  The  MSS.  from 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  the 
hooks  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  (e.  §.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaeonus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monnchus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblia  has  followed  the  analogy  of 
those  that  have  been  referred  to.  Here  too  there 
was  less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than 
the  higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not.  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  bibli- 
otheca,  bibliopola,  taken  the  place  of  libri,  or  libdli, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"  Bible "  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliothece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo-Sax. ) 
as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding 
word  in  mediaeval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cange  and  Ad- 
elung.  in  roc).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother- 
tongue  the  singularly  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
evayyeXtov,  w:e  have  received  the  word  which  stands 
on  an  equal  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the 
later  importations  consequent  on  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent. 
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When  the  English  which  grew  out  of  this  union 
lirst  appears  in  literature,  the  word  is  already  nat- 
uralized. In  R.  Brunne  (p.  290),  Piers  Plough- 
man (1016,  4271),  and  Chaucer  (Prol.  p.  437),  it 
appears  in  its  distinctive  sense,  though  the  latter, 
in  at  least  one  passage  (House  of  Fume,  book  iii.) 
uses  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not 
alwavs  limited  to  that  meaning.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  lower;  and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of 
any  of  its  synonyms  by  the  great  translators  of 
the  Scriptures,  Wycliffe,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it 
be}'ond  all  possibility  of  a  change.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  word  from  a  plural  into  a  singular 
noun  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  though 
originating  probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin 
of  the  13th  century  (Du  Cange,  in  roc.  Biblia),  has 
made  it  fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
for  its  high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  Book. 

II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canon  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  coordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole  —  how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  author- 
ity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  "  prophets  "  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as 
teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  "having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  differs,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognized  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  iroKv- 
fjiipus  kcu  irokvTp6irais  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1), 
the  records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when 
once  recognized  as  authentic,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews.  Indications  of  this  are  found  even  within 
the  N.  T.  itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had 
come  to  be  classed  among  the  ypcupal  of  the 
Church  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same 
Epistle  in  relation  to  the  recorded  teaching  of 
prophets  and  apostles  (iii.  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5, 
iv.  11),  shows  that  the  nacra  Trpocprjreia  ypacprjs  can 
hardly  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  command  that  the  letter  to  the  Colos- 
sians  was  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col. 
iv.  16),  though  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypafy)}  de6iri>ev(TTOs, 
indicates  a  practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to 
its  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who 
spoke  as  inspired,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
participating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the 
development  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 
records  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indi- 
cate the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings 
of  the  New,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jus- 
tin (Apol.  i.  66)  places  ret  airofivrHxovev/xaTa  twv 
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b.ttoffr6httiv  as  read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in 
the  place  of,  ret  auyypd/j.fia,Ta  toiv  irpo<pr)Toiv,  and 
this  juxtaposition  corresponds  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ignatius  had  previously  spoken  of  at  irpo- 
<pr}Teiai,  vSfxos  Mwcrtcos,  to  euayyeAiov  (Fj).  ad 
Smyrn.  c.  7).  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  such 
phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  collection,  but  they  show  with  what  feel- 
ings individual  writings  were  regarded.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for«the  acceptance  of  the  whole  body 
of  N.  T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Canon  is  com- 
pleted, as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.  A 
little  further  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete. 
Thcophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Autvlyc.  lib.  iii.),  Ire- 
noeus  (adv.  Ilcer.  ii.  27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  v.  c.  5),  Tertullian  (adv. 
Prax.  cc.  15,  20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  (what  writings  they  included  under  this 
title  is  of  course  a  distinct  question)  as  making  up 
with  the  Old,  pia.  yvUxris  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c),  "totum 
instrumentum  utriusque  testamenti "  (Tert.  /.  c), 
"  uuiversEe  scriptural"  As  this  was  in  part  a  con- 
sequence of  the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  re- 
acted on  it,  and  influenced  the  transcribers  and 
translators  of  the  books  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peshito  in 
the  3d,  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes 
(with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  avriKeySfjava) 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Al- 
exandrian Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have  seen  in  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognized  as  authoritative  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classifica- 
tion. The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will 
indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied 
both  to  the  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the 
sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  iater  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40 ;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
&c.)i  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognized.  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  text  under  these  three  heads, 
requires,  however,  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  mVl,  v6fj.os,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have 
held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  author- 
itative portion.  Whatever  questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this 
title  is  traceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  34,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the 
earlier  and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same 
writer.     The  marked  distinctness  Of  the  five  por- 
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tions  which  make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  the}' 
must  have  been  designed  as  separate  books,  and 
when  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in 
their  present  form  made  the  object  of  study,  names 
for  each  book  were  wanted  and  were  found.  In 
the  Hebrew  classification  the  titles  were  taken  from 
the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse;  in  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to 
be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we 
have  — 


1.  iTtPH-Q 


Feveats. 


2.  rnntp  (np*)).  "e^sos. 

3.  ^|(*5    ••..     AsvitikSv. 

4.  "iSip?     .     .     .     'Apie^oi. 

5.  D     !?  :  "     '  AevrepovS/JUOV- 
The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  4th,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modern  Chris- 
tendom. 

2.  The  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  arrangement  stands  as  follows: 
("  Joshua. 
I  Judges. 
]  1  &  2  Samuel, 
(priores)  1  &  2  Kings. 


Nebiim. 
Prophetse. 


ERIE'S"! 


n^nns 


EH 


f  n^Vm  f Isaiah- 

U    r  '  'f  J  Jeremiah. 
|    (majores)  [  Ezekiel. 


(posteriores) 


cattn  f Tbe  twelTe 

'  -If  i  minor 
(minores)  [  Prophets. 

—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  English  Bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  O.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  The  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  (1  Sam. 
x.  5;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  society, 
almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  O.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
cooperate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honor 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Hagiographa.  The  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nized as  the  Prophets  Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  subdivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted ; 
the  Rationalistic  school  of  later  criticism  (Eichhorn, 
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De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other  [hand],  as  repre- 
sented by  Hengstenberg  (Dissert,  on  Ban.,  ch.  ii. 
§  iv.  and  v. ),  maintaining  that  the  difference  rested 
only  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  pre- 
dictions, he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had 
done,  a  prophet's  office  among  the  people.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this 
book  in  the  Hagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think 
and  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  rea- 
soned with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by 
remarks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenberg; 
I.  c).  The  arrangement  of  the  Propheta?  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet,  as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rb  Sco8e- 
Kairp6<p7jTov. 

3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetii*- 

bim,  E'O^HS  (from  2H3  to  write),  ypacpf7a, 
ayi6ypa<pa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order, 
and  with  subordinate  divisions: 

(a.)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(b.)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c. )  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

Of  these,  («)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 

word  HES,    li-uth,  formed  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  three  books;  (b)  as  nhvOE  tTEn, 
the  five  rolls,  as  being  written  for  use  in  the  syn- 
agogues on  special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 
Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 

are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  D^yliri,  the 

Psalms.  \?t?E,  Proverbs.  HpV',  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (E^t^n  "V^).  Ecclesiastes 
(nbnp,    the    Preacher).     1   and   2    Chronicles 

(C>Gsn  "HIH,  words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Septuagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles,  —  VaKftoi,  Uapotfxiat,  Opf/wi,  ^Afl-yua  afffid- 
twv,  "EKKKt]<ria<TT7)s,  TlapaAeiw6ixfpa  ('■  e.  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others,  1'salmi,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon ;  and  these  in  their  translated  form  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  books  in  our 
English  Bibles;  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking 
variations  in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  insertion  of  the  avTi\ey6/jLeva,  which  we 
now  know  as  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other 
books,  we  trace  the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence 
for  the  Canon  and  its  traditional  order  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law,  it  is 
true,  stands  first,  but  the  distinction  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  prophets,  between  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  is  no  longer  recognized. 
Daniel,  with  the  Apocryphal  additions,  follows  upon 
Ezekiel;  the  Apocryphal  1st  or  3d  Book  of  Esdras 
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comes  as  a  2d  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra." 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wis- 
dom (2o<pta  %3.A6fx<vi/Tos)  and  Ecclesiasticus  (Soviet 
Xeifidx)  after  Canticles,  Baruch  before  and  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve 
Lesser  Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the 
two  [three  or  four]  Books  of  Maccabees  come  at 
the  close  of  all.  The  Latin  version  follows  nearly 
the  same  order,  inverting  the  relative  position  of 
the  greater  and  lesser 'prophets.  The  separation 
of  the  doubtful  books  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha 
in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  left  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to 
the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present  however 
in  themselves,  as  the  books  of  Moses  did,  any  order 
of  succession.  The  actual  order  does  not  depend 
upon  the  rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom 
they  are  assigned.  The  two  not  written  by  Apostles 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  those  which  are,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found 
in  a  traditional  belief  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
Gospels,  according  to  which  St.  Matthew's,  whether 
in  its  Greek  or  Hebrew  form,  was  the  earliest,  and 
St.  John's  the  latest.  The  arrangement  once 
adopted  would  naturally  confirm  the  belief,  and  so 
we  find  it  assumed  by  [the  Muratorian  Canon,] 
Irenams,  Origen,  Augustine.  [On  the  other  hand, 
the  Codex  Bezie  (D)  and  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Latin  version  have  the  following  order :  Matt.,  John, 
Luke,  Mark.  —  A.]  The  position  of  the  Acts  as 
an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the 
prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  differences. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Ephraem 
MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  precedence  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  ( Can.  60),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Catecli.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Athanasius  (Epi&L  Fest. 
ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  Lachmann, 
who  bases  his  recension  of  the  text  chiefly  on  this 
family  of  MSS.,  has  reproduced  the  arrangement 
in  his  editions.  [So  has  Tischendorf;  and  this  is 
the  arrangement  found  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
manuscripts.     In  the  Codex  Slnaitlcus  and  in  four 
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a  *  The  Apocryphal  1st  Book  of  Esdras,  certainly  in 
the  principal  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  LXX.,  and  prob- 
ably in  all.  precede*  the  canonical  Ezra.  The  Vatican, 
Alexandrine,  and  Sinaitic  (Frid.-Aug.)  MSS.  of  the 
Septuagint,  with  the  Aldine  edition,  unite  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  in  one  as  2d  Esdras.  The  state- 
ments in  the  text  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Septuagint  require  great  modification  ;  for  the 
M.SS.  and  editions  differ  widely  in  this  respect;  and 
the  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  (1587),  deviates  mate- 
rially in  the  arrangement  of  the  books  from  the  Vatican 
manuscript,  which  it  has  been  popularly  supposed  to 
represent. 

In  the  Vat.  MS.  the  whole  series  of  the  poetical 
books  intervenes  between  Xehemiah  and  Esther,  which 
is  followed  by  Judith.  Tobit,  and  the  Lesser  and 
Greater  Prophets,  including  Daniel.  In  the  Alex.  MS. 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  immediately  follow  Chroni- 
cles ;  then  come  the  Greater  Prophets,  ending  with 
Daniel :  then  Esther,  Tobit.  Judith,  1  Esdras,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  as  2d  Esdras,  and  the  four  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees. These  are  followed  by  the  poetical  books.  In 
20 


other  MSS.  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  Acts. 
—  A.]  The  Western  Church  on  the  other  hand, 
as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their 
successors,  gave  priority  of  position  to  the  1'auliue 
Epistles,  and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given 
presents  (1)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged 
according  to  their  relative  importance,  (2)  those 
addressed  to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was 
naturally  occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognize 
Pome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only 
conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  that  of 
Mansion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order.  In 
the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to  [and  in  the  Codex 
Sinmlicus]  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  after 
•2  Thessalonians.  [In  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  Vatican  (B)  was  copied,  it  stood  between 
Galatians  and  Ephesians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  in  the  Vat.  MS.  —  A.] 
In  those  followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the 
English  Bible  and  the  Textus  Keceptus,  after  Phi- 
lemon. We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of 
this  difference.  Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's 
name,  possibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
being  the  sole  author  of  it,  possibly  its  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may 
have  determined  the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypse, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  contents,  occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its 
comparatively  late  recognition  may  have  determined 
the  position  which  it  has  uniformly  held  as  the  last 
of  the  Sacred  Books.6 

IV.  Division  into  Chapters  and  Verses.  As  soon 
as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing 
which  has  characterized  in  nearly  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  sys- 
tem of  division.  But  these  divisions  may  be  used 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are  used 
to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses  and 
sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognized 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  greater 
convenience  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our 
modern  Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered 
is  that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

the  Codex  Sinaiticus  1st  and  4th  Maccabees  come  after 
Judith  ;  then  follow  the  Prophets,  the  greater  preceding 
the  lesser,  contrary  to  the  order  in  the  Vat.  and  Alex. 
MSS. ;  and  last  of  all  come  the  poetical  books.  Psalms. 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, Ecclesiasticus,  Job.  In  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine 
manuscripts  differ  both  from  the  Sinaitic  and  from  each 
other,  the  former  placing  it  after  Canticles,  the  latter 
after  Psalms.  See  Tischendorfs  Prolegom.  to  his  3d 
edition  of  the  LXX.  (1860),  pp.  lxxiv.,  xciv.,  xcvi. 

The  best  MSS.  of  the  A'ulgate,  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  differ  widely  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  from  the  common  editions.  See  art.  Vulgate, 
§  24.  note  on  the  Alcuin  MS.  A. 

6  *  On  the  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books 
of  the  X.  T.,  see  Tischendorf,  Ar.  T.  ed.  7ma,  Prolegom . 
pp.  lxxi. -lxxiv.  ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Crit.  of  the 
N.  T.  pp.  61.  62  :  Laure  it's  Neutestamentliche  Sttt<li>it, 
pp.  41^19  (Gotha.  1866) ;  and  especially  Volkmar's  Ap- 
pendix to  Credner's  Gtsch.  des  Seutest.  Kanon,  pp. 
393-411.  A. 
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(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
some  kinds  of  recognized  division.  In  proportion 
as  the  books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in 
the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  be- 
come more  technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the 
existing  notation,  which  is  recognized  in  the  Tal- 
mud (the  Gemara  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  —  Hupfeld, 
Stud,  und  Krit.  1830,  p.  827),  may  probably  have 
originated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without 
any  more  specific  reference  than  to  the  book  from 
which  they  come.  The  references  however  in  Mirk 
xii.  26  and  Luke  xx.  37  (eVi  ttjs  fidrov),  Horn.  xi. 
2  (ei/  'HA(o)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (77  neptoxh  ttjs 
ypacprjs),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from  their 
subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle 
of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  xv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14 ;  and  this,  whether  iden- 
tical or  not  with  the  later  Kabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogoas  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Tahnudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  mstt7~13,  Parshioth  =  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads  — 

the  Open  (Hin^DS,  Petuchoth),  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modern  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 

Shut  (mCVlD,  Setumoth),  which  corresponded 
to  minor   divisions,  and   were  marked  only  by  a 

space  within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  2  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.     The  threefold 

initial  222  or  DOD,  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil,  Einleitung  in 
das  A.  T.  §§  170,  171). 

A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophetae  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  divis- 
ion was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
that  the  Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequently  divided  into  sec- 
tions, because  the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very 
slight  foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a 
proof  that  the  Law  was  believed  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically divided  before  the  same  process  was 
applied  to  the  other  books.  The  name  of  the  sec- 
tions in  this  case  was  i"VHlp2n  (Haphtaroth, 

from  ~1T?S,  dimittere).  If  the  name  were  applied 
in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
came  at  the  elose  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  so 
were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa  de  Synag.  iii.  2,  20),  its  history  would 
present  &  singular  analogy  to  that  of  "Missa," 
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"  Mass,"  on  the  assumption  that  it  also  was  derived 
from  the  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  by  which  the  congrega- 
tion was  informed  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  peculiar 
use  of  Missa  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the 
Latin  of  ecclesiastical  writers  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  that  of  Haphtaroth  ("  sex  Missas  de  Propheta 
Esaia  facite,"  Csesarius  Arelat.  and  Aurelian  in  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xiii.  1)  presents  at  least  a  singular  coinci- 
dence. The  Haphtaroth  themselves  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  distinct  lesson  for  each 
Sabbath  in  the  intercalary  year  as  before:  but  the 
traditions  of  the  German  and  the  Spanish  Jews, 
both  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  present  a  consid- 
erable diversity  in  the  length  of  the  divisions,  and 
show  that  they  had  never  been  determined  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled  the  Par- 
shioth of  the  Law  (Van  der  Hooght,  Pro/at.  in 
Bib.  §  35).  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  however,  that  which  has  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  received  arrangement  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  sections  into 

verses  (0^02,  Pesukim).    These  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  used  till  the  post-Talmudic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  (Jth  century. 
They  were  then  applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  after- 
wards to  the  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
superseding  in  the  Litter  the  arrangement  of  ffrlxoi, 
KcoKa,  Kdfxfinra,  hues  and  groups  of  lines,  which 
had  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The 
verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with 
comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editors  when  the  attention  of  European  scholars 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Pdsuk  (:)  at  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in 
the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantin's,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached 
to  every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substan- 
tially, as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic,  and 
therefore  with  the  modern  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (cf.  infra) 
and  through  his  widely  circulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1556;  (2)  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible 
of  1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
tion, which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  [/■  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  A  B  C  D 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of  each 
page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in 
the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter 
accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bible. 
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Made  at  a  time  when  the  Rabbinic  subdivisions 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tertullian  (Scorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  "capitula" 
of  some  sort ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "  locus  " 
or  "  passage."  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment 
of  some  notation  to  distinguish  the  ai/ayudxTpara 
or  "  lectiones,"  and  individual  students  or  transcrib- 
ers might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ; 
but  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully  or- 
ganized notation  which  originated  with  the  Tahnud- 
ists  or  Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
general  use  of  Lectionaria  —  in  which  the  portions 
read  in  the  Church  services  were  written  separately 
—  may  have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  aceord- 
ingly  scanty  and  fluctuating.  The  stichonietric 
mode  of  writing  (i.  c.  the  division  of  the  text  into 
short  lines,  generally  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
sense)  adopted  in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Pro- 
legom.  to  Breitinger's  Septuagint,  i.  §  6),  though 
it  may  have  facilitated  reference,  or  been  useful  as 
a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly 
used  in  liturgical  services,  was  too  arbitrary  (ex- 
cept where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to 
be  generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  pre- 
sents a  partial  notation  of  xvpaKcua,  but  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament  these  are  found  only  in  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Cote- 
ler.  Monum.  Ecchs.  Grasc.,  Breitinger,  Proleg.  ut 
sup.)  of  a  like  division  in  Numbers,  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS.  present  frequently  a  sys- 
tem of  division  into  " tituli "  or  "capitula,"  but 
without  any  recognized  standards.  In  the  13th 
century,  however,  the  development  of  theology  as  a 
science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  more  systematic  division,  traditionally  as- 
cribed [by  some]  to  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Triveti  Annnl.  p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.), 
[by  others  to]  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  [Hugo  de  S. 
Caro]  (Gilbert  Genebrard,  Chronol.  1.  iv.  644),  and 
passing  through  his  commentary  (Post ilia  in  Uni- 
versa  Biblia,  and  Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into 
general  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
was  united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
marginal  letters  A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1555. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents 
some  additional  facts  of  interest.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  study.  The  comparison  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  between  them.     Of  these,  the  first  of 
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a  *  Euthalius  appears  to  have  derived  these  divis- 
ions, at  least  in  the  Acts,  from  a  MS.  written  by  Pam- 
philus  the  martyr  (d.  a.  d.  309).  See  Montfaucon. 
Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  78  ff. ;  Tregelles,  Text.  Crit.  of  tin  N. 


which  we  have  any  record  was  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  29). 
This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3d  (Euseb.  Epist.  ml 
Carpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Aninionius, 
however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  three,  and 
inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel  history  had 
been  recorded,  [and]  was  practically  inconvenient. 
Nor  did  their  labors  have  any  direct  effect  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the 
conjectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is  to  Am- 
monius or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mar- 
ginal notation  of  Kf<pdKata,  marked  by  A  B  T  A, 
which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The  search 
after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  (itdvoves,  registers)  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  narrated 
is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more. 
In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  the 
Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter  sec- 
tions of  variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  were 
attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  Canon 
under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the  other  its 
place  in  that  Canon.  Luke  [iii.  21,  22],  for  exam- 
ple, would  represent  [constituted]  the  13th  section 
belonging  to  the  first  Canon  [corresponding  to  the 
14th  section  in  Matthew,  the  5th  in  Mark,  and  the 
15th  in  John,  —  the  first  Canon  comprising  the 
sections  common  to  the  four  Gospels].  This  divis- 
ion, however,  extended  only  to  the  books  that  had 
come  under  the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius 
assigns  the  credit  of  it  (circ.  396),  and  he  himself, 
at  the  instigation  of  Athanasius  [the  younger],  ap- 
plied the  method  of  division  to  the  Act,s  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Coesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the 
Apocalypse  (circ.  500).a 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  [and  so  the 
Sinaitic  MS.,  but  not,  according  to  Tischendorf,  a 
prima  manu]  presents  the  Ammonian  or  Eusebian 
numerals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  with- 
out the  canons.  B  has  neither  numerals  nor  ca- 
nons, but  a  notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  peculi- 
arity of  which  is,  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
treated  as  a  single  book,  and  brought  under  a  con- 
tinuous capitulation.  After  passing  into  disuse 
and  so  into  comparative  oblivion,  the  Eusebian  and 
Euthalian  divisions  have  recently  (since  1 827 )  again 
become  familiar  to  the  English  student  through 
Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
[The  Eusebian  sections  and  canons  also  appear  in 
the  recent  editions  of  Tischendorf,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tregelles.] 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale,  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 

T.  pp.  27,  32.  On  the  Eusebian  sections  and  canons 
see  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  N.  T.  pp.  50- 
53.  A. 
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rnent.  The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the 
marginal  notation  ABCD  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an  anal- 
ogous system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  version 
of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, though  differing  from  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
tion of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  ( loncordance,  published  by  Henry 
Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us, 
finding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already 
divided  into  chapters  (tmemata,  or  sections),  pro- 
ceeded to  a  further  subdivision  into  verses.  The 
name  versiculi  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
would  have  preferred  tmemaiia  or  stctiuncuut,  but 
the  preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter 
equitandum  "  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
"While  it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this 
division  was  first  adopted  was  published  in  1551, 
another  came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  1559,  for  the  English  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1500,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  universally  rec- 
ognized. The  convenience  of  such  a  system  for 
reference  is  obvious  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  not  been  purchased  by  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  perception  by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
true  order  and  connection  of  the  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble." In  some  cases  the  division  of  chapters  sep- 
arates portions  which  are  very  closely  united  (see 
e.  g.  Matt.  Mx.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  30,  and  xx.  1; 
Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  38,  and  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  Acts  vii.  60,  and 
viii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  33.  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  v.  1,  vi. 
18,  and  vii.  1),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression 
of  a  formal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
continuous  flow  of  narrative  or  thought  which  char- 
acterized the  book  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
writer.  The  separation  of  verses  in  its  turn  has  con- 
duced largely  to  {he  habit  of  building  doctrinal  sys- 
tems upon  isolated  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  re- 
ceived method  are  united  with  those  of  an  arrange- 
ment representing  the  original  more  faithfully  in  the 
structure  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles,  lately  published 
by  different  editors,  and  in  the  Greek  Testaments 
of  Lloyd,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf.  The  stu- 
dent ought,  however,  to  remember  in  using  these 
that  the  paragraphs  belong  to  the  editor,  not  to  the 
writer,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  the  same  casual- 
ties rising  out  of  subjective  peculiarities,  dogmatic 
bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  chapters  of  our  common 
Bibles.  Practically  the  risk  of  such  casualties  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  fallen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil 
exists,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment. 

E.  H.  P. 


a  *  On  this  point  see  the  striking  remarks  of  Locke 
In  the  Preface  to  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  A. 


BILDAD 

*  BIBLE,  ENGLISH.  See  Version,  au- 
thorized. 

BICHRI  CHp2  :  BoXoPi  [Vat.  Alex.  -pet] : 
Bocliri ;  first-born,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.  Piirst; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becker),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff).     [Becher.] 

A.  C.  H. 

BID'KAR  (")iT!3  [slabber,  Ges.] :  Ba8e/cop 
[Vat.'  -ko];  Joseph.  BaSaKpos'-  Badacer),  Jehu's 

"  captain  "  (W  /W  :  Joseph.  6  rrjs  rpW-ns  /xolpas 
riye/jiu>i>,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  3),  originally  his  fellow-offi- 
cer (2  K.  ix.  25);  who  completed  the  sentence  on 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the 
field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with 
an  arrow. 

BIER.     [Burial.] 

BIGTHA  (Mn?3  :  Bopafl;  [Vat.  Bo-pa^; 
Alex,  corrupt;  Comp.  Bayadd-]   Bagatha),  one  of 

the  seven  "chamberlains"  (D^D^D,  eunuchs) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIG  THAN    and    BIGTHA'NA   OjnrQ, 

Esth.  ii.  21,  and  M3n?2,  vi.  2:  Bagathan),  a 
eunuch  ("chamberlain,"  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of 
Ahasuerus,  one  of  those  "  who  kept  the  door " 
(marg.  "  threshold,"  apxt<r(M>fj.a.To<pvKa.Kes,  LXX.), 
and  who  conspired  with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadju- 
tors, against  the  king's  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung. 
l'rideaux  ( Con.  i.  3G3 )  supposes  that  these  officers 
had  been  partially  superseded  by  the  degradation 
of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in  with  that  of 
the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX.  which  in  Esth. 
ii.  21  interpolates  the  words  iXvTri)d7\o-av  oi  Svo 
tuvovxot  tov  fia.o-i\eais  •  •  •  ■  on  TrpOTix^rj  Map- 
Soxcuos-  The  name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  on 
both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Bagaddna,  "  a  gift  of 
fortune"  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  F.  W.  P. 

BIG'VAI  [2  syl.]  OJja  :  Bayove,  Bayovat, 
[etc.:]  Beguai,  \Ber/ui\). 

1.  "Children  of  Bigvai,"  2056  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi; 
Baoo.] 

2.  (Beguai,  Begoai.)  Apparently  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's  expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh. 
vii.  7),  and  who  afterwards  signed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  x.  16). 

BIK'ATH-A'VEN,  Am.  i.  5,  marg.  [Ave* 
1;  Ccelesyria.] 

BILDAD  ("H1??,  son  of  contention,  if  Ge- 

senius's  derivation  of  it  from  "f  i?  1?  be  correct; 
BaASoS:  [Alex.  Ba\8ar,  in  Job  ii.  11:  xviii.  1:] 
BaMad),  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends.     He  is 

called  "  the  Shuhite  "  (TPK&n),  which  implies 
both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesenius  (s.  v.)  supposes 
it  to  be  "  the  same  as  the  ~2.aucKa.la  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15)  to  the  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  to 
the  east  of  the  land  of  Uz  [Shuah].  The  LXX.. 
strangely  enough,  renders  it  6  twv  "Zavxtw  tv- 
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pavvos,  appearing  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
him  and  the  other  friends,  whom  in  the  same  verse 
it  calls  &a(ri\e?s  (Job.  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.,  xviii.,  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender;  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's  chil- 
dren to  their  own  transgressions  and  loudly  calls 
on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His  sec- 
ond speech  (xviii. )  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.), 
unable  to  refute  the  sufferer's  arguments,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory  and 
man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument  and 
failure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  das  Buck 
Ijob).     [See  Job.]  F.  W.  F. 

BIL'EAM  (n^ba  [foreigner,  Ges.;  or 
throat,  gorge,  Dietr.]':  'Upfadav;  [Vat.  om.;] 
Alex.  lfi\cutfi:  Baalam),  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being  given  (with  its  "suburbs") 
to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  Ibleam 
and  Gath-riminon  are  substituted  for  it,  the  former 
by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  latter  uncertain. 
[Gath-bimmon;  Ibleam.]  G. 

BIL'GAH  (H272  [cheerfulness]:  6Be\yds; 
[Vat.  BeA./3aj:]  Belga).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  David ;  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-4). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.1  omit;  Horn,  in  Neh.  xii.  18 
BaKyds-]  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered 
name  Bilgai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BILGAI  [2  syl.]  0272  [cheerfulness]: 
Bt\ya~t;  [Vat.  BeKtreta,  FA.  -aia.-]  Belgai),T$eh. 
x.  8;  probably  the  same  as  Bilgah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (HPT  72  [peril,  bashfulness]: 
BaKKa.:  Bala).  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix.  2J),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she 
bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25, 
xlvi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step-son  Reuben  af- 
terwards lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22),  which  en- 
tailed a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  [BaaAa;  Vat.  A&e\\a]  A  town  of  the 
Simeonites  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  2it ) ;  also  called  Baalah  and 
Balah.     [Baal,  p.  208,  No.  2,  b.] 

BIL'HAN  (]ri72  [perh.  modest] :  BaKad/u. ; 
[Alex.  BaKaaV-]  Balaam,  the  same  root  as  Bilhah, 
Gen.  xxx.  3,  <tc.  The  final  ^  is  evidently  a  Horite 
termination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran, 
Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  <fcc. ;  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Etruscan  ena,  Greek  a(v)s, 
wv,  Ac). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  (BaKudu:  Balan.)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Je- 
iiael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10).     It  does  not  appear  clearly 
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a  *  Against  this  opinion  see  Meyer  (mi  loc.)  who  says 
there  is  not  a  single  Greek  example  of  y<r vioia.  with  this 


from  which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  Jediael  was 
descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  father  of  Ehud 
(ver.  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  from  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6, 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  conse- 
quently Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  oc- 
currence of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  names  both  imported  from  Edom,  is  re- 
markable. A.  C.  H. 

BIL'SHAN  0jtt??2  [son  of  the  tongue]: 
BaXaadv  [Vat.  Baarpa/j.],  BaKadv  [Alex.  Baacrav, 
FA.  Baa<pav]  :  Belsan,  [Btlsam]),  one  of  Zerub- 
babel's  companions  on  his  expedition  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (7TTui2  [son  of  circumcision] : 
Ba/ia^A;  [Vat.  \pa\ai)\:]  Chamaal),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

BINE  A  (N3722  [perh.  fountain]:  Baavd; 
[Vat.  Baua,  1  Chr.  viii.  37;  Alex.  do.  ix.  43:] 
Banaa),  the  son  of  Moza;  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37;  ix.  43). 

BINNU  I  (^32  [a  building,  Ges. ;  Hndred- 
ship,  Fiirst]:  Borata;  [Vat.  E&avata:]  Bennoi). 
1.  A  Levite,  father  of  Noadiah,  in  Ezra's  time 
(Ezr.  viii.  33). 

2.  [Bavovi;  Vat.  FA.  Qavovi'-  BennuL]  One 
of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  for- 
eign wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).   [Balxuus.] 

3.  [Bavovi:  BennuL]  Another  Israelite,  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  38).  [Here  the  A.V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
BennuL] 

4.  [Bavovi:  BannuL]  Altered  from  Bani  in  the 
corresponding  list  in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  [In  Neh.  Hi  24,  Bavi,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Boi/ei; 
x.  9,  Bavaiov;  xii.  8,  Bavovi:  BennuL]  A  Levite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah,  Neh.  iii. 
24,  x.  9.     He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

BIRDS.     [Fowls.] 

BIRSHA  (VttnSl  [son  of  wickedness,  Ges.]: 
Bapad:  Bersn),  king  of  Gomoirha  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

*  BIRTH.     [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS  (to  ytv4o-ia,  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Properly  rdyevedKia  is  a  birthday  feast  land  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  com- 
memoration), but  to  yevfffta  seems  to  be  used  in 
this  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26  it 
means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6  the  feast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended,*1  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's 
family,  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt's  Coinci- 
dences, Append,  vii.),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of 
the  king "  (Hos.  vii.  5).  The  Gemarists  distin- 
guish expressly  between  D"0  v!2   7tt7  N^D^SS, 

yev4aia  regni,  and  the  HT^vH  DV  or  birthday. 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hear,  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i.  4, 
<fcc,  we  read  that  Job^s  sons  "  feasted  every  one  his 
day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
honors  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which  see 


meaning.    See  also  Kuinoel,  i.  426.    There  is  no  reason 
for  discarding  the  usual  sense  in  Matt.  xiv.  6.        H. 
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Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  Egypt  "  the  birthdays  of 
the  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy;  no  business  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivi- 
ties suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to 
the  hour  of  his  birth "  (Wilkinson,  v.  290). 
Probably  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual 
in  their  celebration,  the  Jews  regarded  their  ob- 
servance as  an  idolatrous  custom  (Lightfoot,  I.  c). 

F.  W.  F. 

BIRTHRIGHT  QT$3$  :  rh  irpwrorSKia). 
The  advantages  accruing  to  the  eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  The  theory 
that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  rests  on  no 
scriptural  statement,  and  the  Rabbis  appear  divided 
on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's  Note  on  Goodwin's 
Moses  awl  Aaron,  i.  1;  Ugol.  iii.  53).  Great 
respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household,  and,  as 
the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a 
sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in 
all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  "  princes ' ' 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  primo- 
geniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A  "  double 
portion"  of  the  paternal  property  was  allotted  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor  could  the 
caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it.  This  prob- 
ably means  twice  as  much  as  any  other  son  enjoyed. 
Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckon- 
ing with  his  brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes. 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for  a 
"double  portion"  of  Elijah's  spirit  (2  K.  ii.  9). 
Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct,  was  deprived 
of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4;  1  Chr.  v.  1).  It 
is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this  lost  pre- 
eminence stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of  Korah's 
rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9).  Esau's  act, 
transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  allowed  valid 
(Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-born  of  the  king  was 
his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3);  David,  how- 
ever, by  divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in 
favor  of  Solomon,  which  deviation  from  rule  was 
indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin,  /.  c.  4,  with 
Hottinger's  notes).  The  first-born  of  a  line  is  often 
noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genealogies,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xxii.  21,  xxv.  13 ;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  &c.  The  Jews 
attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  (see  Schuttgen, 
Hot:  Hebr.  i.  922)  and  thus  "first-born"  and 
"  first-begotten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (Rom. 
viii.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  H.  H. 

*  The  term  "  first-born  "  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  preeminence,  and  is  applied  to  one  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  favor  of  God,  as  to  David,  Ps. 
lxxxix.  27;  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen 
people,  Ex.  iv.  22;  2  Esdr.  iv.  58;  Psalt.  Salom. 
xviii.  4  (Fabric.  Cod.  pseudepigr.  V.  T.  i.  970); 
and  to  Ephraim,  Jer.  xxxi.  9.     See  also  Col.  i.  15. 

A. 

bir'zavith   (rnna,  Keri-  n,,rn 

[olive-source,  Fiirst] :  BepfJdiO,  [Vat.  Bt;£cu0;] 
Alex.  Bep£aie:  Bnrsailh),a  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  appa- 
rently, from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name  of 
a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "father  of  Tekoa,"  &c.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
preted "well  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM  (Q^2  [son  of  peace] :  Bese- 
lam),  apparently  an  officer  or  commissioner  (<rw- 
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Taffo-6/j.fvoi,  1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Pal- 
estine at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Zerubbabel  from 
captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  is 
translated  (v  elpi\vn,  in  peace;  see  margin  of  A. 
V.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  (iirio-Koiros)-  This  word,  applied  in 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were 
charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintendence, 
had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  The  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to  her 
subject-states  were  iiriffKonoi  (Aristoph.  Ax.  1022), 
and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  Hannosts, 
authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent. 
The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning  to  be  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found 
it  employed  in  the  LXX.,  though  with  no  very  defi- 
nite value,  for  officers  charged  with  certain  func- 
tions (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14 ;  Ps.  cix.  8 ;  Is.  lx.  17 ; 

for  Heb.  J"TlpS,  or  *"TCpQ.  "When  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  churches  in  (J  entile  cities  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  i-jriffKoiros 
presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient  and  familiar, 
and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  word 
elder  (trpfo-fivrtpos)  had  been  in  the  mother  church 
of  Jerusalem.  That  the  two  titles  were  originally 
equivalent  is  clear  from  the  following  facts. 

1.  'EiriffKoiroL  and  irptafivTspoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  'Eirio-KOTrot  and  StaKOvot  are  named  as  ap- 
parently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7). 

4.  npeo-fivTfpoi  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  i.  e.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  v.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).  The 
age  that  followed,  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  in- 
terpolated or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is 
recognized  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
presbyters  (Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8;  ad  Trail,  cc.  2, 
3,  8;  ad  Mayn.  c.  6).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  cc.  42,  44,  57).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  iirlaicoiros  in  ad- 
dition to  the  irpeafiv-repoi  and  Siolkovoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (c.  5),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  minis- 
tri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (i.  3,  5),  are  less 
decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into  — 
(1.)  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  (2.)  The  functions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  (3.) 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  irpeapvTfpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  ol  vedrtpot  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26;  1 
Pet.  v.  1,  5)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  6). 
The  order  itself  is  recognized  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and 
takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at 
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Jerusalem  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  earliest 
use  of  itriffKoiroi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  ad- 
dress of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx. 
28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions 
than  given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which 
it  is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  irptafivTtpoi 
(except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Home.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  elders 

(DN3|7T  :  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 
borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  which  were  unknown  to  those 
of  the  other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being 
descriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a  "  nomen  officii" 
as  well  as  a  "  nomen  dignitatis."  It  could  be 
associated,  as  the  other  could  not  be,  with  the 
thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence  — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  iroifj.^1/  ical  iniffKorros  (1 
Pet.  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly  to 
take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Apost.  Age,  p.  6-4)  and  then  set 
apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apos- 
tles' hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  irpeff^uTepiov,  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with 
the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which  Tim- 
othy was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop-Elder 
or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission  with 
which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show  him 
to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connection  of  1  Tim. 
v.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  referring  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  ordination 
of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  foe),  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition  of  hands 
was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  communication 
of  all  spiritual  ^apiarfiara,  as  well  as  of  functions 
for  which  ^apicr/uaTa  were  required,  and  its  use  for 
the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  was 
connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  former.  The  conditions  which  were  to  be 
observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the 
pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation 
among  those  "  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within 
the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in 
hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  " 
(»'.  e.  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation, 
not  divorced  and  then  married  to  another;  but 
comp.  Hammond,  Estius,  Ellicott,  in  foe),  showing 
powers  of  government  in  his  own  household  as  well 
as  in  self-control,  not  being  a  recent  and,  therefore, 
an  untried  convert.     When  appointed,  the  duties 
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of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  follows 
—  1.  General  superintendence  over  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  According  to 
the  aspects  which  this  function  presented,  those  on 
whom  it  devolved  were  described  as  irotfieves  (Eph. 
iv.  11),  TrpoetrTaJTey  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  ■npoia-rayavoi 
(1  Thess.  v.  12).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  x°-?ia~ 
jxa  KvfSepvrjaews  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The  last  two 
of  the  above  titles  imply  obviously  a  recognized 
rank,  as  well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself 
naturally  in  special  marks  of  honor  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Church.  2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both 
publicly  and  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12 ;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  1 
Tim.  v.  17).  At  first,  it  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
20,  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  as- 
sumed, was  not  limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but 
was  exercised  according  as  each  man  possessed  a 
special  yaptfTfua  for  it.  Even  then,  however,  there 
were,  as  the  warnings  of  that  chapter  show,  some 
inconveniences  attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it 
was  a  natural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special 
function  of  teaching  because  they  possessed  the 
Xapurfta,  and  then  gradually  to  confine  that  work 
to  them.  The  work  of  preaching  (nypvaareiv)  to 
the  heathen  did  not  belong,  apparently,  to  the 
bishop-elders  as  such,  but  was  the  office  of  the 
apostle-evangelist.  Their  duty  was  to  feed  the 
Jiock,  teaching  publicly  (Tit.  i.  9),  opposing  errors, 
admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as 
assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian 
sympathy  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  ^opicr^aTa 
jctyiiaTw,  and  it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  a.VTt\a[xf}dve<r- 
dai  twv  aadivovvraiv  of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  av- 
riArityets  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these  acts 
of  charity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The 
bishop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the  house  of  the 
Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
himself  without  a  friend.  5.  Of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetings  of  the  Church 
we  have  no  distinct  evidence.  Reasoning  from  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  x.,  xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of 
the  post-apostolic  age,  we  may  believe  that  they 
would  preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  be- 
long to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the 
Church  met  to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1 
Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by  it. 
In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application  of 
the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (ti/xt),  comp.  Hammond,  in  foe.)  to  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in  de- 
liberations (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other 
churches  {ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  its  authority  from  some  external  source ;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  v.  1,  19;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
Apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  Apostle  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St. 
Paul  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  it  is  used  by  him 
of  others  (Rom.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii. 
25).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change  must 
have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the  latest  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organization  as 
to  a  modification  of  the  original  terminology.  The 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the  latter  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  succes- 
sors could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant.  The 
dangers  by  which  the  Church  was  threatened  made 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted more  necessary.  The  permanent  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  settled  rule  of  the  travelling 
apostle,  would  tend  to  its  development.  The  Pev- 
elation  of  St.  John  presents  something  like  an  in- 
termediate stage  in  this  process.  The  angels  of 
the  seven  churches  are  partly  addressed  as  their 
representatives,  partly  as  individuals  ruling  them 
(Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the 
special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  been 
introduced  like  irpffffiuTepoi  from  the  organization 
of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving it  ever  to  have  been  in  current  use  as  part 
of  the  terminology  of  the  Church.  But  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the  earlier 
apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The  abuse  of 
the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pretenders,  as 
in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its 
being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed Kar'  €|ox^"-  In  this,  or  in  some  similar 
way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its 
later  form ;  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  took  the  place  of  the 
apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  New 
Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  £ssays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age,  pp.  G3-77 ;  Neander's  Pjlanz.  u. 
Leil.  i.  248-206;  Augusti,  Christl.  Archdol.  b.  ii. 
C.  6). 

The  later  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  organization  which  orig- 
inated in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for*  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Latin  Christ. 
b.  i.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  D. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "  propositi ;  " 
Jerome  (Up.  VIII.  ad  Evagr.)  with  "superin- 
tendentes."  The  title  episcoptu  itself,  with  its 
companions,  presbyter  and  diaconue,  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all  the 
Romance  languages.     The  members  of  the  Gothic 
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race  received  it,  as  they  received  their  Christianity, 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin  Church. 

E.  H.  P. 

BITHI'AH  (n\*13,  worshipper,  lit.  daugh- 
ter, of  Jehovah:  Bfrdla;  [Vat.  B«A<a;  Alex.  B«0- 
0<o:]  Bethia),  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 
The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be  determined,  for  the 
genealogy  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  indistinct, 
some  portion  of  it  having  apparently  been  lost.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  should  lie  referred  to 
the  time  before  the  Exodus,  or  to  a  period  not  much 
later.  Pharaoh  in  this  place  might  be  conjectured 
not  to  be  the  Egyptian  regal  title,  but  to  be  or 
represent  a  Hebrew  name;  but  the  name  Bithiah 
probably  implies  conversion,  and  the  other  wife  of 
Mered  seems  to  be  called  "the  Jewess."  Unless 
we  suppose  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Mered's 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Bithiah.  un- 
derstood before  "she  bare  Miriam"  (ver.  17),  and 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapit- 
ulatory ;  but  the  LXX.  does  not  admit  any  except 
the  second  of  these  conjectures.  The  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the 
Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners;  but  such 
alliances  seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal 
families  alone.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Bithiah 
was  taken  captive.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  considering  her  to  have  been  a  concubine :  on 
the  contrary  she  is  shown  to  be  a  wife,  from  her 
taking  precedence  of  one  specially  designated  as 
such.  R.  S.  P. 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "the  Bithron," 
1"l"1il2in,  the  broken  or  divided  pla xe ,  fronOHS, 
to  cut  vp,  Ges. :  oKrjv  tV  irapartivovffav'  omruB 
Bethhoron),  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district  — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which  Ab- 
ner's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Mahanaim.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghor  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  in- 
tersected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and 
Aquila  are  correct,  they  must  of  course  intend 
another  Beth-horon  than  the  well-known  one. 
Beth-haram,  the  conjecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not 
probable.  G. 

*  This  Bithron  {fssnre,  ravine)  may  have  been 
the^iarrow  valley  of  'Ajlun,  next  north  of  the  Jab- 
liok,  and  so  situated  that  Abncr  woidd  ascend  the 
valley  in  order  to  reach  Mahanaim  (Mahneh )  which 
lay  high  up  on  the  acclivity  (Robinson,  I'hys.  Geogr. 
pp.  68,  86).  H. 

BITHYNIA  (BiBwia  l  [Bithynia]).  This 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  post-apostolic  history,  through 
Pliny's  letters  and  the  Council  of  Nica>u,  has  little 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. It  is  only  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in 
1  Ret.  i.  1.  From  the  former  of  these  passages  it 
appears  that  St.  Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from 
Iconium  to  Troas,  in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia, 
but  was  prevented,  either  by  providential  hindrances 
or  by  direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter 
it  is  evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first 


BITHYNIA 

Epistle,  there  were  Christians  (probably  of  Jewish 
or  proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this 
province,  as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Asia." 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  prov- 
ince was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  repub- 
lic (n.  c.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the 
last  of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of 
whom  had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  b.  c.  6-3,  the  western  part 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  which  again  received  further  accessions 
on  this  side  under  Augustus,  A.  D.  7.  Thus  the 
province  is  sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithyn- 
ia "  in  inscriptions;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's 
letters  is  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not 
constituted  till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It 
is  observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet. 
i.  1  both  are  mentioned.     See  Marquardt's  contin- 
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uation  of  Becker's  Rom.  Altertlnimer,  III.  i.  p.  146. 
For  a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  moun- 
tainous, well  wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  lie- 
searches  in  A.  M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper 
by  Ainsworth  in  the  Roy.  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
The  course  of  the  river  Rhyndacus  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  western  frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south- 
west. J-  S.  H. 

BITTER  HERBS  (DV"1V>£,  merorim:  m- 

KpiSes-  lactucm  agrestes).  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11;  and  Lam.  iii.  15: 
in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  filled  me 
with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken  with 
wormwood."  The  two  other  passages  refer  to  the 
observance  of  the  Passover :  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with  unleavened 
bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  merorim 
is  general,  and  includes  the  various  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which  the 
Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  either  in  Egypt, 


Gate  of  Nicaea,  the  capital  of  Bithynia. 


where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  desert3 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Mishna  (Pesichim,  c.  2,  §  6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs  —  chazereth,  'ttlshin,  thamenh,  char- 
chabina,  and  mnror,  which  it  was  lawful  to  .eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  words  respectively 
denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject  discussed 
by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  691,  ed.  Rosenmiiller)  and 
by  Carpzovius  (Appwat.  Hist.  Cril.  p.  402).  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Forskal  in  Niebuhr's 
Preface  to  the  Description  de  PArabie  (p.  xliv.), 
the  modern  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  eat  lettuce, 
or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss  "  with  the  Pas- 
chal lamb.  The  Greek  word  iriKpls  is  identified 
by  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  100)  with  the  HeU 


<*  ..£J|    ,.«LavJ    (Nissan  ettlwr),   which  Forskal 


minthia  Echioides,  Linn,  [rather  Gaertn.;  Picris 
Echmdes,  Linn.],  Bristly  Helminthia  (Ox-tongue), 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  chicory  group.  The  Pi- 
cm  of  botanists  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
Helminthia. 

Aben  Ezra  in  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyptians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs,  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
should  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 


(Flor.  JEgypt.   p.   lxii.)  identifies  with  Boragn   offici- 
nalis. 
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it  should  also  bring  to  their  remembrance  their 
merciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  Ezra, 
the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of 
dipping  a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  dish  (rb  rpiyjSAi- 
ov),  which  prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time.  May  not 
to  TpvfiXiov  be  the  salad  dish  of  bitter  herbs,  and 
rb  tycv/Aiov,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which  Aben 
Ezra  speaks '?  a 

The  merorim  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
belong  to  the  cruciferce,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  composite, 
the  hawk-weeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Florida 
Sinaico  in  Annal.  des  Scienc.  Nat.  1834;  Strand, 
Fhr.  Pukest.  No.  445,  &c).  W.  H. 

BITTERN  (Ysi?,  teppM:  itfvos,  weteK&r, 

Aq.  ;  kvkvos,  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14:  ericius). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
ing the  "hedgehog"  or  "porcupine;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  been  followed  by  Bochart  (Hie- 
roz.  ii.  454);  Shaw  (Trav.  i.  321,  8vo  ed.); 
Lowth  (On  Isaiah,  xiv.  23),  and  some  others;  the 
"  tortoise,"  the  "beaver,"  the  "otter,"  the  "owl," 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  "  hedgehog  "  or 
"porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  kippod  appears 
to  be  identical  with  kunj'ud,  the  Arabic  word  b  for 
the  hedgehog;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog  or 
porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word 
occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  where  of  Babylon  the  Lord 
says,  "  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  kijjjiiid 
and  pools  of  water;"  —  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  of  the 
land  of  Idumea  it  is  said  "  the  kdath  and  the  lip- 
pod  shall  possess  it;  "  and  again  in  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
"  I  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a 
wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her,  both  the  Math  and  the  kippod  shall  lodge  in 
the  chapiters  thereof,  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows."  cm  The  former  passage  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  bittern,  as  the 
A.  V.  has  it ;  but  the  passage  in  Zephaniah  which 
speaks  of  Nineveh  being  made  "  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness," does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  so  strictly 
suited  to  this  rendering.  Gesenius,  Lee,  Parkhurst, 
Winer,  Furst,  all  give  "hedgehog"  or  "porcu- 
pine "as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
but  neither  of  these  two  animals  ever  lodges  on  the 
chapiters  d  of  columns,  nor  is  it  their  nature  to  fre- 
quent pools  of  water.    Not  less  unhappy  is  the  read- 


s' Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  is  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Jews.  "  Why  do  we  pour 
over  our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard ?  The  practice  began  iu  Judaea,  where,  in  order 
to  render  palatable  the  bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the 
paschal  iamb,  it  was  usual,  says  Moses  Kotsinses,  to 
sprinkle  over  them  a  thick  sauce  called  Karoseth, 
which  was  composed  of  the  oil  drawn  from  dates  or 
from  pressed  raisin-kernels,  of  vinegar  and  mustard." 
See  "  Extract  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  Letters," 
MonMy  Magazine,  1810,  p.  148. 
9  »  0  j         G  -■  o  > 

6  cXAO  et  ^XaaJ)  erinaceus,  echinus,  Kam.  Dj. 
See  Freytag. 

c  Dr.   Harris   (art    Bittern)  objects   to   the  words 
"  their  voices  shall  sing  in  the  windows  "  being  applied 
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ing  of  the  Arabic  version  el-houbara,  a  species  of 
bustard  —  the  Houbara  undulata,  see  Jbis.  i.  284  — 
which  is  a  dweller  in  dry  regions  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  roosting.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and  that  the  bittern  is  the  bird 
denoted  by  the  original  word ;  as  to  the  objection 
alluded  to  above  that  this  bird  is  a  lover  of  marshes 
and  pools,  and  would  not  therefore  be  found  in  a 
locality  which  is  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  difficulty 
is  more  apparent  than  real.     Nineveh  might  be 


Botaurus  stellaris. 


made  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  but  the  bittern  would 
find  an  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia ;  as  to  the  bittern  perch- 
ing on  the  chapiters  of  ruined  columns,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  bird  may  occasionally  do  so;  in- 
deed Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyclop,  art.  Kippod) 
says,  "  though  not  building  like  the  stork  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  it  resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined 
structures,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has 
been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesi- 
phon."  Again,  as  was  noticed  above,  there  seems 
to  be  a  connection  between  the  Hebrevy  kippod  and 
the  Arabic  kunj'ud,  "hedgehog."  Some  lexicog- 
raphers refer  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  Syriac  root 
which  means  "  to  bristle,"  e  and  though  this  deri- 
vation is  exactly  suited  to  the  porcupine,  it  is  not 
on  the  other  hand  opposed  to  the  bittern,  which 
from  its  habit  of  erecting  and  bristling  out  the 


to  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  expression  is  of 
course  inapplicable  to  these  animals,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  refers  to  them  at  all.  The  word  their  is 
not  in  the  original ;  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  im- 
plies "  the  voice  of  birds."     "  Sed  quum  canendi  ver- 

bum  adhibent  vates,  haud  dnbie  mj  post  VlD 
est  subaudiendum  "  (Rosenmull.  Schol.  ad  Zeph.  ii.  14.). 
See  on  this  subject  the  excellent  remarks  of  Harmer 
(Obsert:  iii.  100). 

d  Such  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  rP^.ffipS  ', 

but  Parkhurst  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  "75  P)  translates  the 
word  "  door-porches,"  which,  he  says,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  were  thrown  dow.i. 

e     «.aA.     See  Simon.  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  "TDp. 
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feathers  of  the  neck,  may  have  received  the  name 
of  the  porcupine  bird  from  the  ancient  Orientals. 
The  bittern  (Bolaurus  stellai-is)  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
deidcB,  the  heron  family  of  birds;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
north  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
Barbary,  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  and  in  the  countries 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  ifcc. 

W.  H. 
BITUMEN.     [Slime.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (n\^S^2  [contempt  of 
Jehovah] :  LXX.  [Vat.  Alex.]  omits,  [but  Comp. 
Bi(iw8(a;  Aid.  'Ej8e£bu0iai':]  Baziothia),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Judah  named  with  Beer-sheba 
and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No  mention  or 
identification  of  it  is  found  elsewhere.  G. 

BIZ  THA  (NH?2  :  Ba&v,  [Vat.  FA.*  Ma- 
£av;]  Alex.  Bo^ea:  Bazatha),  the  second  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  of  king  Ahasuerus's  harem  (Esth.  i. 

10).     The  name  is  Persian,  possibly  &JLwO,  beste, 
a  word  referring  to  his  condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges. 
Tins.  p.  197). 
BLACK.     [Colors.] 

BLAINS  (ni??275^:  ^aicrties,  <p\ix- 
raivai.  LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  ava^eovaai.  %v  re  rots  av- 

dpuirois  ical  iv  rots  Terpdwoffi ;  also  (  Ml?  ,  pus- 
tula  ardent),  violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (from 

2712,  to  boil  up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of 
Egypt,  and  hence  is  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35, 
"the  botch  of  Egypt"  (D"!!?*?  TH^  ;  cf.  Job 

ii.  7,  V}  ^niC).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
\l/a>pa  aypla  or  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of 
elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5).  It  must  have 
come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the  magicians 
whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatory:  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
because  of  the  boils. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions 

are  HAW  fT?n2  (Morphea  alba),  HnSD 
(Morphea  nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab 
jHnSpJS,  Lev.  xiii.  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§  189).'  F.  W.  F. 

BLASPHEMY  ($\ao-<prifxia),  in  its  technical 
English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God 

(!"V  GW7  2f?D),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  Ps. 
lxxiv.  18 ;  Is.  lii.  5 ;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c  But  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  (jSAojttoj  <pr\fii\  quasi  /3Aa- 
\pi<p.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187): 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  6;  Jude8,  &c.    Hence 

in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  "H^Sj    Job  ii.  5 ; 

*]?3,  2  K.  xix.  6;    CPS'in,  2  K.  xix.  4,  and 

2Vf  <  Hos.  vii. "  16,  so  that  it  means  "reproach," 
"derision,"  Ac.:  and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as 
2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where  it  means  "  to  despise  Ju- 
daism," and  1  Mace.  ii.  6,  where  f&\a.o<p-t)ij.ia  = 
idolatry.  In  Ecclus.  iii.  16  we  have  d>$  /3\({<r<p?j- 
uos  6  iyKaTa\nT&!v  trarepa,  where  it  is  equivalent 
to  Ka.TT)pa.fx4vos  (Schleusner,  Thes'tur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11).     On  this  charge  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Ste- 
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phen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From 
Lev.  xxiv.  16,  wrongly  understood,  arose  the  singu- 
lar superstition  about  never  even  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people," 
does  not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
"elohim  "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  "  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  to 
think  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the 
heathen  deities;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for 
Baal  [Hos.  ix.  10,  comp.  Ish-bosheth,  Mephibo- 
sheth],  Beth-aven  for  Beth-el  [Hos.  iv.  15],Beel- 
zebul  for  Beelzebub,  &c.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
"contumelia  numinum  "  (Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to 
their  zealous  proselytism,  made  them  so  deeply  un- 
popular among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (Winer, 
s.  v.  Gottesldsterung).  When  a  person  heard  blas- 
phemy he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offender, 
to  symbolize  his  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt, 
and  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which  might 
never  again  be  mended.  (On  the  mystical  reasons 
for  these  observances,  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Htbr. 
Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fruit- 
ful a  theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt. 
xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing 
to  the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mira- 
cles, which  Jesus  performed  by  "the  finger  of  God," 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any 
safe  ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of 
Killing  (as  distinguished  from  wilful)  offenses,  be- 
sides this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often 
misunderstood  expression  "  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  Ac.,"  is  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish 
error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  ex- 
torted from  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school 
notions,  "a  quo  blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non 
valet  pcenitentia  ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee 
dies  expiationis  ad  expiandum,  nee  plagae  ad  adster- 
genxlum,  sed  omnes  suspendunt  judicium,  et  mors 
abstergU."  In  refutation  of  this  tradition  our 
Lord  used  the  phrase  to  imply  that  "  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven; 
neither  before  death,  nor,  as  you  vainly  dream,  by 
means  of  death  "  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  flebr.  ad  locum). 
As  there  are  no  tenable  grounds  for  identifying  this 
blasphemy  with  "  the  sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v. 
16,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  very  difficult 
inquiries  to  which  that  expression  leads. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  fj\aff<prifj.ta,  and  on  the 
theological  abuse  of  the  term  blasphemy  in  English, 
see  Campbell,  Diss.  IX.  Part  ii.,  prefixed  to  his 
Translation  of  the- Gospels.  A. 

BLASTUS  (BAxuttos  [shoot  or  sprout]),  the 
chamberlain  (6  eiri  rou  koituvos)  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between 
them  and  the  king's  anger.    [See  Chambeklai.n.] 

II.  A. 

*  BLESSING.     [Salutation.] 
BLINDING.     [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS  (frft?,  JT$2»  from  the  root 


<«  *  It  does  not  appear  how  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  of  Job  ii.  5  and  Hos.  vii.  16  illustrates  the  use 
of  /3Aa<r<|>T)|mt'a  or  its  cognates  H 
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'VW,  to  bore)  is  extremely  common  in  the  East 
from  many  causes;  e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and 
sand  pulverized  by  the  sun's  intense  heat;  the  per- 
petual glare  of  light ;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with 
the  cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevalent;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs ;  small-pox,  old  age,  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1  hi  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  8C).  Lucid,  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Ramie  It,  enjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292; 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c). 
Blind  beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
xii.  22),  and  "opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind"  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c).  The  Jews  were 
specially  charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  aopcurta, 
LXX.;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  ax^-vs  and  <tk6tos  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
{Prtedict.  ii.  215)  ax^-ves  •  •  •  eKAtaivovTai  Ka\ 
atpavi^ovrai,  *)v  fi/q  Tpaifj.a  ri  eiriytv7\Tai  iv  tovtw 
t<$5  x^pW-  ^u^  *his  c'oes  not  remove  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Mark 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fish-gall  hi  the  case  of  the 
AevKwfjLa  of  Tobias ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench, 
On  (he  Miracles,  ad  loc). 

Blindness  willfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

F.  W.  F. 

BLOOD  (Q^T).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Script- 
ure the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to 
life,  and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower 
animals  for  food,  itc.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood,  see  Food).  Thus  reserved,  it  ac- 
quires a  double  power:  (1)  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment, in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the 
heathen  world;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming  a  curse, 
when  wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or 
fowl  by  the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  g. 
by  burial  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13). 
As  regards  (1),  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught 
by  the  Jewish  priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in 
a  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  times  (hi  case  of  birds 


a  *  It  has  been  objected  that  though  the  term  may 
be  technically  correct,  Luke  has  erred  in  assigning 
"  dysentery "  to  a  dry  climate,  like  that  of  Malta. 
But  we  have  now  the  testimony  of  physicians  iD  that 
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at  once  squeezed  out)  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  horns, 
its  base,  or  its  four  corners,  or  on  its  side  above  or 
below  a  line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat, 
according  to  the  quality  and  purpose  of  the  offering ; 
but  that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door- 
posts (Exod.  xii.;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19;  Ugo— 
lini,  Thes.  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain 
from  the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off 
the  blood  (Maimon.  ajntd  Cramer  de  Ara  Exter. 
Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regard  to  (2),  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as 
a  solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connection  is  ob- 
servable between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth 
or  land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted 
by  it ;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Ps.  cvi.  38;  see  Blood, 
Revenger  of).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  ex- 
piation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (E^  3tt  :  3T,  Rab- 
bin.: Jiuxu  laborans).  The  term  is  in  Scripture 
applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  Jftt.rus  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  yvvti  alfiopp'oovGa.;  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  ovcra  iv  pvaet  ai/xaros)-  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days,  after  which  she  was 
to  be  purified  by  the  customary  offering.  The 
"  bloody  flux "  (Svatvrepia)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably, 
a  medically  correct  term  a  (see  Bartholini,  De  Mar- 
bis  BiUicis,  17).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (bS3  :  Goel). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of 
kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writ- 
ings of  a  different  though  very  early  age,  and  of 
different  countries  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  Horn.  It.  xxiii. 
84,  88,  xxiv.  480,  482;  Od.  xv.  270,  270;  Midler 
on  ^Eschyl.  Eum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation 
for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who 
transgresses  after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall 
suffer  a  grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  21, 
and  xvii.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  "  Thar,"  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree 
of  blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wan- 
der from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  -Thar'' 
for  escape.     The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never 


island  that  this  disorder  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
there  at  the  present  day  ("Smith's  Voyage  awl  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  p.  167,  ed.  1866).  H. 
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lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de- 
scends to  the  latest  generation.  Similar  customs, 
with  local  distinctions,  are  found  in  Persia,  Abys- 
sinia, among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Deter,  de  V Arable,  pp.  28,  30,  Voyage,  ii. 
350;  Burckhardt,  Xotes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  G6, 
85.  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  409,  ii.  330,  Syria,  pp. 
54(1.  113,  643;  Layard,  Nin.  $  Bab.  pp.  305-307; 
Chardin,  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.)  Money- 
compensations  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the 
Hindu  law  (Sir  YV.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.),  and 
Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
"  luitur  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum 
nuniero "  {Germ.  c.  21).  I3y  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law  also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  wer-gUd, 
was  sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  33G ;  Lin- 
gard,  i.  411,  414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  license  of  punishment 
assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of 
feuds.  The  law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  willful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative   of  the   deceased   became   the   authorized 

avenger  of  blood  ( vS2,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 
as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted," i.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (<5  ayx'0"" 
revwv,  LXX., propinqwus  occisi,  Vtdg.,  Num.  xxxv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  Later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  license.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  1G-31; 
Deut.  xix.'  11;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K. 
xiv.  G;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ez.  xviii. 
20;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6).  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  NaphtaK;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim; 
Hebron  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad ; 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  pro- 
tect him  till  he  could  he  tried  before  the  authorities 
of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to 
have  been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius 
of  2000  (3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the 
limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
safety  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the 
revenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priesfs 
death  he  mi«iht  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv.  25,  28;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads 
lo  the  cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 

a  *  Cassel  (Richter  u.  Ruth,  p.  215)  derives  Boaz  from 
T3?~12,  snn  of  strength;  which,  as  the  name  of  the 
pillar  on  the  left  of  Solomon's  porch,  agrees  better 
with  Jachin  (Jirmness),  name  of  the  pillar  on  the  right 
Jacbin),   the   mate   of  Boaz.      The  derivation  from 
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others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  the 
cross-roads   posts  were  erected   bearing  the  word 

TD7pE,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facil- 
ities of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the 
cities :  no  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed 
there.  The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send 
presents  to  the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their 
wishing  for  the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive 
died  before  the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent 
home  after  the  high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in 
Targ.  Onk.  ap.  Rittershus.  de  Jxire,  Asyli,  Grit. 
Sacr.  viii.  159;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr.  c.  50, 
Op.  ii.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley,  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
<>wi  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of 
the  deed  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
(Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  H.  W.  P.  ' 

*BLUE.     [Colors.] 

BOANERGES  (Boavepyts),  Mark  iii.  17,  a 
name  signifying  viol  /3pofT7)?,  "sons  of  thunder," 
given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
(according  to  which  Sheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of 

CM"}  ^33.  The  Latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
tumult  or  uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac  thunder.  Probably  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54 ;  Mark  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Matt, 
xx.  20  ff.  H.  A. 

BOAR.     [Swims.] 

*  BOAT.     [Ship.] 

BO'AZ  (TV3,  fteetness:"  Bo6(;  Vat.  [b  >i  ; 
Alex.  Boos  exc.  Ruth  ii.  15,  iv.  8,  and  1  Chr.  Boof :] 
Booz).  1.  A  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to 
Elimelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer 
relation  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform  the 

office  of  vS2,  he  had  those  obligations  publicly 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
"levirate  law"  to  marry  Ruth  (although  it  is 
hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he  was  much  her  senior, 
and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident  whatever  system  of 
chronology  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem  the  estates  of 
her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1  fF. ;  Jahn,  Arch. 
Hilil.  §  157).  He  gladly  undertook  these  respon- 
sibilities, and  their  happy  union  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  Obed,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord 
was  descended.  No  objection  seems  to  have  arisen 
on  the  score  of  Ruth's  Moabitish  birth;  a  fact 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  narra- 
tive (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  1  ff.).     [Bethlehkm.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  tcenealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
'generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ihzan],  as  is 


Ty  12,  in  whom  is  strength,  affords  a  similar  mean- 
ing. Gescnius  thinks  the  name  as  applied  to  Sol- 
omon's pillar  may  have  been  that  of  the  donor  or  ar- 
chitect. 11. 
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stated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  and  various  rabbis,  several  gen- 
erations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
difference  in  form  between  Salmah  and  .Salmon 
(Kuth  iv.  20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two 
different  men  were  identified  (Dissert,  i.  543);  but 
we  want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  suppo- 
sition gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nico- 
laas  Lyranus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  majores  nostri,  et 
bene  ut  videtur,  quod  tres  fuerint  Booz  sibi  succe- 
dentes ;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealogies;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Id.  p.  262,  &c). 

2.  Boaz  [in  1  K.  Bo\<&(,  Vat.  Ba\a(,  Alex. 
Boos,  Comp.  B6a£;  in  2  Chr.  LXX.  icrxvs, 
strength],  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen 
pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jachin.] 
It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17  £  cubits  high  (1  K. 
vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  lii.  21).  It  was 
hollow  and  surmounted  by  a  chapiter,  5  cubits  high, 
ornamented  with  net-work  and  100  pomegranates. 
The  apparent  discrepancies  in  stating  the  height 
of  it  arise  from  the  including  and  excluding  of  the 
ornament  which  united  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter, 
&c.  F.  W.  F. 

BOCCAS  {6  Bokkols-  Boccus),  a  priest  in  the 
line  of  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).  [Bukki;  Bo 
rith.] 

BOCH'ERU    (TITS,  [youth  or  first-born] : 

.  Bocru:  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44,  according  to  the 

present  Hebrew  text),  son  of  Azel;  but  rendered 

irpwrSroKos    by  LXX.    in    both   passages,    as   if 

pointed  '1132.     [Bechee.]  A.  C.  H. 

BO'CHIM  (D'OSin,  Hie  weepers :  6  KKavd- 
ixdiv,  KKavQfxwvts-  locus  fientium  sire  lacryma- 
rum),  a  place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal 
(Judg.  ii.  1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people 
"wept"  there. 

*The  LXX.  insert  6V)  Bai0rj\  after  Bochim, 
and  thus  follow  an  opinion,  possibly  a  tradition, 
that  the  place  of  weeping  was  near  Bethel.  The 
going   up   thither    "of   the   angel"    from    Gilgal 

('?*!)  favors  that  view.  Bertheau  (Riehter,  p. 
50)  infers  from  the  sacrifices  (ver.  5)  that  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  been  at  the  time  far  from  one 
of  their  sacred  places,  perhaps  Shiloh;  but  (see 
Keil's  Book  of  Judges,  p.  264)  they  were  not  re- 
stricted in  this  manner,  but  performed  such  rites 
in  any  place  where  Jehovah  appeared  to  them. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  clew  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  scene  occurred.  H. 

BO'HAN  C|n2  [thumb]:  [Bai&V,  in  Josh, 
xviii.  17  Alex.  Baa/n;  Comp.  Aid.]  Baav'-  Boen), 
a  Keubenite  after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly 
erected  to  comniemoiate  some  achievement  in  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its 
position  was  on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  between  Beth-arabah  and  Beth- 
hogla  on  the  E.,  and  Adummim  and  En-shemesh  on 
the  W.  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv. 
6,  xviii.  17).     [Stones.]  W.  L.  B. 

BOIL.     [Medicine.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (ntt^P, 
tneracislwth )  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  English, 
simply  a  place  for  the  head.     Hardy  travellers,  like 
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Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.  xix. 
6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  use 
of  a  stone  for  this  purpose;  and  soldiers  on  the 
march  had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7, 11, 12,  16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah 
may  have  used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's 
midnight  adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously 
daring.  The  "pillow"  of  goat's  hair  which  Mi- 
chal's  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16)  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goat's 
hair,  to  protect  the  sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes 
(Gesch.  iii.  101,  note),  like  the  "canopy  "  of  Ilolo- 
fernes.     [David,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  BOLLED.  "  The  flax  was  boiled,"  Ex.  ix. 
31,  i.  e.  swollen,  podded  for  seed.  The  word  bull 
is  etymologically  cognate  with  ball,  bole,  botvl.    The 

Hebrew  term  here  used,  /V 32,  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  flax  was  in  bud,  ready 
to  flower  (see  Ges.  and  Fiirst,  s.  v.).   See  also  Flax. 

A. 

BONDAGE.     [Slavery.] 

BONNET.  [See  Head-dkess.]  In  old 
English,  as  in  Scotch  to  this.day,  the  word  "  bon- 
net "  was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thus 
in  Hall's  Rich.  III.,  fol.  9  a. :  "  And  after  a  h  tie 
season  puttyng  of  hys  boneth  he  sayde:  O  Lorde 
God  creator  of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this 
realme  of  Englande  and  the  people  of  the  same 
bounden  to  thy  goodnes."  And  in  Shakespeare 
(Haml.  v.  2) : 

"  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use :  'tis  for  the  head."  • 
W.  A.  W. 

BOOK.     [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Succoth  ;  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
xx.  14  and  16 ) ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idol- 
atry (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was 
a  special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy 
the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition 
against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  to 
destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which 
the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  &c.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  hah  one 
head  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the 
army,  David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage- 
guard  should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged. 
The  present  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the 
elders  of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  gratefid 
courtesy  merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
law,  Num.  I.  c.  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to 
provide  for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  free- 
will offering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  27).  H.  H. 
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BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  BoSC;  Lachm.  [Treg.  and 
Tisch.  (7th  ed.)]  with  ABD  [in  Luke],  Bods; 
[Tiscb.  (8th  ed.)  in  Matt.,  with  13  and  Sin.,  Boe's:] 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  in.  32.     [Boaz.] 

BO'RITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Bckki. 

BORROWING.     [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (n[2?2   [stony],  2  K.  xxii.  1. 

[BOZKATH.] 

*  BOSOM.  For  the  bosom  of  a  garment  and 
its  uses,  see  Dress,  3.  (4.);  for  the  expression  "  to 
lie  at  or  in  one's  bosom,"  see  Meals,  also  ABRA- 
HAM'S bosom.    See  also  Crusk,  3.  A. 

BO'SOR,  1.  (Boo-Sp;  [Alex.  Boaaop  in  ver. 
26:]  j2_xmQ_S  :    Bosof),  a  city  both  large  and 

fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of 
Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah  (Bosora), 
Carnaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  36. 
It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (B6o-op-  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of  Balaam 
(2  Pet.  ii.  15);  in  accordance  with  the  substitution, 

frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  JJ  for  V  (see  Gesenins, 
1144).  G. 

BOS'ORA  (Boo-opa  [  ?]  and  [Comp.]  Boaoppa. ; 
[Rom.  Alex.  Boo-ffopa,  Boaop ;  Sin.  Boaropa'] 
]"•   ^.^  ;  Barasa,  Bosor),  a  strong  city  in  Gilead 

taken  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  28), 
doubtless  the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTCH.     [Medicine.] 

BOTTLE.     The  words  which  are  rendered  in 

A.  V.  of  0.  T.  "  bottle  "  are,  (1.)  rV2Tl  (Gen.  xxi. 

14, 15, 19) :  ao-n6s  ■  uter ;  a  skin-bottle.    (2.)  7?3, 

or  7J33  (1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Job  xxxviii.  37 ;  Jer.  xiii. 
12;  Is.  v.  11,  xxx.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2):  ayytToi/, 
Kepatxiov,  affKOS-  titer,  vas  testeum,  lagena,  layun- 

cula.    (3.)  p^Sf??   (Jer.  six.  1):  friitbs  bo-rpaKi- 

vos-  laguneula.  (4.)  "TH3  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83):  <utk6s'-  uter, 
lagena. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "bottle  "is 
o.<tk6s  (Matt.  ix.  17;  Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of  two 
kinds:  (1.)  The  skin  bottle.  (2.)  The  bottle  of 
earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable  of  be- 
ing closed  from  the  air. 

1.  The  skin  bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the 
following  account  collected  from  Chardin  and  oth- 
ers. The  Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors, 
in  leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out 
of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off  and 
the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  about  the 
neck.  The  great  leathern  boltles  are  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve 
instead  of  a  bottle  of  water,  on  the  road,  are  made 
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of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent  are  re- 
paired sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece;  sometimes 
by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  manner  of 
a  purse ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece 
of  wood,  and  by  that  means  st^p  the  hole  (Char- 
din,  ii.  405,  viii.  409;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  8!J;  ii. 
78;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1;  .Hanner,  from  Char- 
din's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger. 
"  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  9kin,  squared,  and  the  edges 
sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does  not 
let  out  water.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bunghole  of  a  cask ;  around 
this  the  skin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  Luge  hand- 
ful, which,  when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied 
round  with  whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about 
sixty  gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of 
a  camel.  They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  out- 
side  with  grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from 
oozing  through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in 
fact,  happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst."  {Travels,  iv. 
334.) 


Skin  Bottles.    (From  the  Museo  Borbonico.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Od. 
vi.  78,  olvov  ix*vev  'boxy  eV  cuyeitp',  H-  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  iroSedv,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  {acnths  4k  TrapSaAciv  Sipfjuarwv 
6/5^a/x/i€i'o$,  v.  28,  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavor  to  the 
wine  ( Voyages,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  they 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles  "  [or  "  skins  "]. 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 


Egyptian  Dottles.    1  to  7,  glass,  8  to  11,  earthenware. 
(From  the  British  Museum  Collection.) 
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Etruscans,  and  Assyrians  (^pvcrSrviros  <pid\ri 
Tvpo-ovr),  Athuu  i.  20  (28);  apyvpeT)  <pid\ri,  H. 
xxiii.  243 ;  apcpidtTov  pidKTqu  airvpanTOv,  270),  and 
also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  B.  C.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  v.  c.  have 
been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At  Cairo 
many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile 
water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins, 
or  by  the  carrier  himself  on  his  back  in  pitchers 
of  porous  gray  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  153,  155 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  611;  Maundrell,  Journey, 
p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  c.  iii.  vol.  i.  148- 
158;  Bid.  of  Aniiq.  Vinum;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babi/lon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius,  s.  vo.) 

U  H.  W.  P. 


Assyrian  Glass  Bottles.    (From   the  British  Museum 
Collection.) 

*  BOTTOMLESS  PIT.     [Deep,  The.] 
BOW.     [Arms.] 

*  BOWELS  (D^VP'  tJ^rp,  (TirXayxva). 
The  bowels  were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  seat 
of  the  tender  affections,  and  the  term  is  therefore 
often  used  tropically,  like  heart,  breast,  and  bosom 
in  English.  Our  translators  have  sometimes-  judi- 
ciously varied  the  expression  to  suit  the  English 
idiom,  as  in  Ps.  xxv.  6,  xl.  8,  Prov.  xii.  10,  Luke  i. 
78,  2  Cor.  vii.  15  (see  the  margin  in  these  places); 
but  in  many  other  cases  they  have  given  a  bald, 
verbal  translation  where  a  different  rendering  would 
have  more  happily  expressed  the  meaning ;  as,  "  The 
bowels  (hearts)  of  the  saints  are  refreshed  by  thee  " ; 
"  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  are  straitened  in 
your  own  bowels"  (affections);  see  Cant.  v.  4;  Jer. 
iv.  19,  xxxi.  20;  Ecclus.  xxx.  7;  2  Cor.  vi.  12; 
Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  1;  Col.  iii.  12;  Philem.  7,  12,  20; 
1  John  iii.  17.  A. 

BOWL.  (1.)  Hv!)  :  o-rpeirrhv  avd^iov- funic- 
ulus ;  seeGes.  p.  288.  (2.)  7pD:  \eKdvn-  [phi- 
ala,]  concha.    (3.)  b?D !  also  in  A.  V.  dish.    (4.) 

V*Z&  :  Kparhp-  scyphus.  (5.)  n^3T?  :  Kvados- 
cyatliw.  Of  these  words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate chiefly  roundness,  from  v73,  r°U,  as  a  ua" 
or  globe,  placed  as  an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  cap- 
itals of  columns  (1  K.  vii.  41;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13): 
also   the   knob   or   boss   from  which   jroceed  the 
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branches  of  a  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a 
suspended  lamp,  in  A.  V.  "golden  bowl"  (Eccl. 
xii.  6);  (2)  indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shal- 
low dish  or  basin;  (3)  a  hollow  vessel ;  (4)  a  round 
vessel  (Jer.  xxxv.  5)  Kepd.fj.iov  LXX. ;   (5)  a  lustra- 

tory  vessel,  from  Hp3,  pure. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise  form 
and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed  under 
Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meals  for 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modern 
Arabs  are  content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  deposited  several  terra-cotta 
bowls  with  Chaldaean  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious 
character,  expressing  charms  against  sickness  and 
evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly  explain  the  "  divin- 
ing cup"  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was 
filled  with  some  liquid  and  drunk  off  as  a  charm 
against  evil.  See  a  case  of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking 
water  out  of  a  black  stone  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortune (Gleig,  Life  of  Munro,  i.  218).  One  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains  the  stain  of  a  liquid. 
These  bowls,  however,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Birch 
not  to  be  very  ancient  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
509,  511,  526.  Birch,  Anc.  Pottery,  i.  154. 
Shaw,  231).  H.  W.  P. 

*  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  word  as  7~D  (No. 
3,  above) ;  the  word  translated  dish  in  the  passage 

which  must  be  referred  to  (Judg.  v.  25)  is     'jDD 

(No.  2),  for  which  an  obsolete  verb  7DD  has  been 
assumed  by  some  lexicographers  as  the  root.  Fiirst 
rejects  this  etymology.  Other  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated bowl  in   the   A.  V.  are  73,  Zech.   iv.   2; 

p*]?»,  see  Basin;  and  HP>  1  K.  vii.  50;  2  K. 
xii.  13  (14),  also  rendered  basin.  A. 

*  BOX.  The  Hebrew  word  (TJQ  :  QmSs:  l^ti- 
cula)  so  rendered  in  2  K.  ix.  1,  3  ("a  box  of  oil"), 
properly  denotes  a  flask  or  bottle.  In  1  Sam.  x.  1 
it  is  more  correctly  translated  "  vial."  See  also 
Alabaster.  A. 

BOX-TREE  CWBtfft,"  teasshiir  :  dacurolip, 
KeSpos-  buxus,  pimts)  occurs  in  Is.  Ix.  13,  together 
with  "  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,"  as  furnishing 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  xii.  19  the  teasshiir  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  "  the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine,"  &c,  which  should  one  day  be 
planted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  teasshiir.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally  are  of 
opiriion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus,  Deodatius,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modern  versions  ;  Kosenmiiller  (Bib!.  BoL 
300),  Celsius  (liierob.  ii.  153),  and  Parkhurst  (Heb. 

Lex.  s.  v.  TllEKn)  are  also  in  favor  of  the  box- 
tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias 
understand  the  teasshiir  to  denote  a  species  of  cedar 
called  sherMn,h  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of  the 
branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanctioned 
by  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  (Heb.  Concord,  p.  134). 
Hiller  (Iiierophyt.  i.  401)  believes  the  Hebrew  word 
may  denote  either  the  box  or  the  maple.     With 


a  Apparently  from  the  root  itf  fc*,  "  to  be  straight," 
then  to  be  «  fortunate,"  "  beautiful."  So  in  the  book 
Jtlammedenu  it  is  said,  "  Quare  vocatur  theasshur?  quia 


est  felicissima  et  preestantissima  inter  omnes  species 
cedro  uiu  '"  (Buxt.  /.  c). 


(J*?;**" 
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regard  to  that  theory  which  identifies  the  teasthur 
with  tlir  sherbtn,  there  is  not,  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  any  satisfactory 
evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  uncertain  moreover 
what  tree  is  meant  by  the  slierbin :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  some  kind  of  cedar:  but  although  the  Arabic 
version  of  Dioscorides  gives  sherbin  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Greek  KeSpos,  the  two  trees  which  Dios- 
corides speaks  of  seem  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
genw  jmiperus  than  to  that  of  pious.  However 
Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  80)  and  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei 
Serb.  i.  267)  identify  the  slierbin  with  the  Finns 
cedrus  (Linn.),  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  According 
to  Niebuhr  also  the  cedar  was  called  sherbin.  The 
same  word,  however,  both  in  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Arabic,  is  occasionally  used  to  express  the 
berosh.a  Although  the  claim  which  the  box-tree 
has  to  represent  the  teasshur  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  established,  yet  the 
evidence  rests  on  a  better  foundation  than  that 
which    supports  the  claims  of  the  sherbin.     The 
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passage  in  Ez.  xxvii.  6,6  although  it  is  one  of  ac- 
knowledged difficulty,  has  been  taken  by  Bochart, 
Rosenmuller,  and  others,  to  uphold  the  claim  of  the 
box-tree  to  represent  the  teasshur.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  various  readings  of  that  passage  see 
Rosenmiiller's  Schol.  in  Ez.  xxvii.  G.  The  most 
satisfactory  translation  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
Bochart  (Geog.  Sac.  i.  iii.  c.  5,  180)  and  Rosen- 
miiller:  •>  Thy  benches  have  they  made  of  ivory, 
inlaid  with  box-wood  from  the  isles  of  Chittim." 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chittim  may 
refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  districts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes  Corsica  is 
intended  in  this  passage :  the  Vulg.  has  "  de  insulis 
Italiae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  box-trees 
(l'lin.  xvi.  16;  Theophrast.  //.  P.  iii.  15,  §  5),  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  understood  the 
art  of  veneering  wood,  especially  box-wood,  with 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  Are.  (Yirg.  JEn.  x.  137).  This 
passage,  therefore,  does  certainly  seem  to  favor  the 
opinion  that  tensshur  denotes  the  wood  of  the  box- 


tree  (Buxus  sempervirens),  or  perhaps  that  of  the 
only  other  known  species,  auxus  baharicn;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined.         W.  H. 

BO'ZEZ  (V:P2>  shining,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  223:  Bocr«s:  [Vat. 
Ba^Tjs:  Comp.  Boffc:]  Buses),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  "sharp  rocks"  (Hebrew,  "teeth  of  the 
cliff")  "  between  the  passages"  by  which  Jonathan 
entered  the  Philistine  garrison.  It  seems  to  have 
been  that  on  the  north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 
Robinson  notices  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Wady  BttweinU  just  below 
Muklunos  (i.  441  and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  make  them  out  (S.  <f  P.  205, 
note).     And  indeed  these  hills  answer  neither  to 


« ton?. 

21. 


the  expression  of  the  text  nor  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative.     [See  Seneh,  Amer.  ed.]         G. 

BOZKATH  (niT?a  [stow*,]  :  Ba<rvSci0 , 
Alex.  MaaxaO;  [Comp.  Ba<rexa0;  Aid.  Ba<r/ca0;] 
in  Kings,  Batxovpwd ;  [Comp.  BacrovKwd :]  Joseph. 
BocrKtd-  Bascath,  Besecnth),  a  city  of  Judah  in 
the  Shefelnh;  named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39). 
It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the 
native  place  of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here 
it  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  No  trace  of 
the  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  G. 

BOZ'RAH  (n7%*2.  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 


Q^riS.  Bochart  reads  D^tPSflXS  in  one  word. 
Rosenmuller  regards  the  expression  r'  daughter  of  box- 
wood "  as  metaphorical,  comparing  Ps.  xvii.  8,  Lam. 
ii.  18,  iii.  13. 
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fold,  Gesen.  s.  v. :  Boa- 6ppa ;  BooSp,  also  dxvpw/xa 
Jer.  xlix.  22,  reT^os  Am.  i.  12;  [0\fy<s  Mic.  ii. 
12,  Vulg.  ovile  :]  Basra),  the  name  of  more  than 
one  place  on  the  east  of  Palestine.  1.  In  Edom  — 
the  city  of  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later  times 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  C,  lxiii.  1  (in  connection  with 
Edom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i. 
12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12,  "sheep  of  B.,"  comp.  Is. 
xxxiv.  6 ;  the  word  is  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
and  by  Gesenius  "  fold,"  "  the  sheep  of  the  fold," 
Ges.  Thes.  230).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Onomasticon  (Boaiiip)  as  a  city 
of  Esau  in  the  mountains  of  Idumsea,  in  connection 
with  Is.  lxiii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra 
in  Persea.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
modern   representative  of  Bozrah   is   el-Busaireli, 

8»^yajj|j  which  was  first  visited  by  Burckhardt 

(Syr.  407;  Beszeyra),  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  half-way  between  the 
latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  Jpseyra  and  Bsaida 
(chap.  viii.  :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167).  The 
"goats  "  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place  were 
found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighborhood  by 
Burckhardt  (Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 

in  "the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  "Itt^Jpn  \^S, 
t.  e .  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belka  of  the 
modern  Arabs).  Here  lay  Ileshbon,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in 
this  passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan,  full 
6ixty  miles  from  Ileshbon  (Porter's  Danutscux,  ii. 
163,  Ac).  On  the  other  hand,  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.  g.  Num.  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xiii. ;  Is.  xvi. ;  Ez. 
xxy. ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
Baid  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor ;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "sheep  masters"  (2  K.  iii.  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheep-fold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Koman  Bostra,  the  modern  Bttsrn,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Haurdn,  see  Eeland,  p. 
665,  and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  G. 

BRACELET  (iTT3?!f^ :  ^\\l0v,  XA.<8ui/). 
Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  <fcc. 

Besides  m5?S,  three  [four]  other  words  are  trans- 
lated by  "  bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  namely :  (1. )  *T",Q^? 
(from  "Tfi^,  to  fasten),  Num.  xxxi.  50,  &c.  (2.) 
mtj?  (a  chain,  atipa,  from  its  being  wreathed, 
TntD).     It  only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19, 


BRASS 

but  compare  the  expression  "  wreathen  chains  "  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Vene- 
tian gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.  368, 
Append.  A.  and  plates).  (3.)  VilQ,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
18,  25,  rendered  "bracelet,"  but  meaning  prob- 
ably "  a  string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  suspended  " 
(Gesen.  s.  v.).  [(4.)  Jltl,  <r<ppayls,  armilla,  Ex. 
xxxv.  21,  which  some  (Gesenius,  Knobel)  under- 
stand to  denote  a  hook  or  clasp  for  fastening  the 
garments  of  women,  others  (Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette. 
Ivalisch )  a  nose-ring.  —  A.] 


Gold  Egyptian  Bracelet.     (Wilkinson.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "His 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes." 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings:  "the  arms 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  wrists  by  brace- 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.     (Nineveh  Marbles.) 

lets,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were 
probably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  (Xhnrch, 
ii.  323).  These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures 
in  the  British  Museum.     [Armlet;  Anklet.] 

F.  W.  F. 
BRAMBLE.     [Thorns.] 

BRASS  (XaKK6s).     The  word  Ht^TO  (from 

the  root  tPn3,  to  shine)  is  improperly  translated  by 

"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound 
of  copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (xaKxbs  KeKpafievos),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  "  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  25,  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass," 
which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have 
a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17  [de  Mart. 
Pal.  c.  7])  speaks  of  the  Christians  being  con- 
demned roTs  /caret  Qcuvoo  rrjs  ITaAaKrTiVrjs  xa*-~ 
kov  yU€ToAAou  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr.  e.  99). 
[Asher.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
cain  (Gen.  iv.  22;  ef.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
243;  comp.  "Prior  aeris  erat  quam  fetti  cognitua 
usus,"  Lucr.  v.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (x<t\- 
kos  from  xa\cia>)  made  its  application  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expressly  says 
(Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  y£«). 


BRAYING 

The  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Tes- 
taments (Ez.  xvi.  36 ;«  Matt.  x.  9,  &c). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19, 
"  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is 
reversed  in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge's  "  All 
in  a  hot  and  copper  sky,"  &c,  Anc.  Mar.).  "Is 
my  flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi.  12. 
"  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  i.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The 
"  brazen  thighs "  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Axatoi 
Xa^Koxiratvei.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xa^K0*-'l&a'/0>'  *n  ^ev%  *•  !*>»  "•  ^ 
(oi  irdSes  aurov  ofxoioi  xa^-KO^-'0sey),  has  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  ^a\/crf$  and 
Aei'/8a>  (smelting  brass),  or  that  opelxa^tos,  which 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Boch- 
art  makes  it  "  aes  album  igneo  colore  splendens,"  as 

though  from  "]D.s,  "  shining."  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-colored  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  apyvpoKt- 
fiavov  (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.).         F.  W.  F. 

*  BRAYING  IN  A  MORTAR,  Prov. 
xxvii.  22.     [Punishments,  III.  (a.)  4.] 

*  BRAZEN  SEA,  2  K.  xxv.  13;  Jer.  lii.  17. 
[Sea,  Molten.] 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (DPlb).  The  preparation  of  bread 
as  an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("  bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 

Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  grain  (~QB9,  ^3^0 
employed  was  of  various  sorts.  The  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 

the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (Http.:  &KevpaV,  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv.-22,  xvii.  12,  14), 

and  when  sifted  the  "fine  flour"  i""l]?D;    more 

fully  awi  rhb,  ex.  xxix.  2;  or  r\hb  npp, 

Gen.  xviii.  6;  <reyut5aAis)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1;  Ez.  xlvi. 
14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22; 
2  K.  vii.  1;  Ez.  xvi.  13,  19;  Rev.  xviii.  13).  "Bar- 
ley "  was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9, 
13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared 
with  i.  1;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42;  Rev.  vi.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  10,  §  2):  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1 
K.  iv.  28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was 
mean  and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13;  comp.  Jo 
seph.  Ant.  v.  6,  §  4,  fia(av  Kptdlvrjv,  vjt'  (vreKeias 
avdpwnois  afipuiToi/;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of 
what  was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
ordered  for  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15 ; 
comp.    Hos.   iii.    2;    Philo,    ii.    307).      "Spelt" 

(rn^S  :  i,\vpa,  (ea:  rye,  ftches,  spelt,  A.  V.) 
was  also  used  both  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Pal- 
estine (Is.  xxviii.  25;  Ez.  iv.  9;  1  K.  xix.  6,  LXX. 
iyicpv<plas   oAupiTTji).      Herodotus  indeed   states 
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(ii.  3G)  that  in  the  former  country  bread  was  made 
exclusively  of  ohjra.  which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he 
identifies  with  zea ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
as  wheat  was  also  used  (Ex.  ix.  32 ;  comp.  Wilkin- 
son's Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  397).  Occasionally  the  grains 
above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added  (Ez. 
iv.  9;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28);  the  bread  so  produced 
is  called  "  barley  cakes  "  (Ez.  iv.  12,  "  as  barley 
cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main 
ingredient.  The  amount  of  meal  required  for  a 
single  baking  was  an  ephah  or  three  measures  (Gen. 
xviii.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  Matt.  xiii. 
33),  which  appears  to  have  been  suited  to  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking  was  done  in 
primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  (Gen. 
xvii!  ti)  or  one  of  the  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8): 
female  servants  were  however  employed  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13):  it  appears  always  to 
have  been  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  family 
(Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  19;  Matt.  xiii.  33;  cf.  Plin.  xviii. 
11,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by 
men  (Hos.  vii.  4,  6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  names  "bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
and  "  tower  of  the  ovens "  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38, 
"furnaces,"  A.  V.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods, 
bakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Pal- 
estine (Ant.  xv.  9,  §  2).  As  the  bread  was  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpal- 
atable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required 
(Gen.  xviii.  6;  comp.  Harmer's  Observations,  i. 
483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to  this  iu  the 
Lord's  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  11;  Luke  xi.  3).  The 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23; 
Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The 
process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows:  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58);  it  was  then 

kneaded  (EJV?)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the 


a  *  Translated  "filthiness"  in  Ezek.  xvi.  36  (A.  V.), 
instead  of  brass  or  money  (i"1tt?n3,  x0*1"*)-      H. 


Egyptians  kneading  dough  with  their  hands.  (Wilkin- 
son. From  a  painting  in  the  Tomb  of  Remeses  HI. 
at  Thebes.) 

feet  also;  Herod,  ii.  36;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in 
a    small    wooden    bowl    or    "  kneading-trough " 

(f"HStt?P,  a  term  which  may,  however,  rather  re- 
fer to  the  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry 
their  provisions,  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet 
and  a  table;  Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmer, 
iv.  366  ff.;  the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving 
4yKaTa\finnaTa,  "  store,"  A.  V.,  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
5,  17;  the  expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however, 
"  bound  up  in  their  clothes,"  favors  the  idea  of  a 

wooden  bowl),  until  it  became  dough  (p^f2:  (Traits, 
Ex.  xii.  34,  39 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  Hos. 
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Egyptians  kneading  the  dough  with  their  feet.  At  a 
and  b  the  dough  is  probably  left  to  ferment  in  a 
basket,  as  is  now  done  at  Cairo.     (Wilkinson.) 

vii.  4.  The  term  "  dough  "  is  improperly  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  =  niDs"iy,  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21; 
Neh.  x.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).     When  the  kneading 

was  completed,  leaven  (~lMtp  :  £6  fit))  was  generally 
added  [Leaven]  ;  but  when  the  time  for  prepar- 
ation was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened 
cakes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prev- 
alent custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
xix.  3;  Ex.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  xxviii. 

24).  Such  cakes  were  termed  m??1!3  (&(vfx.a, 
LXX.),  a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  ideas  of  thinness  (Fiirst,  Lex. 
s.  v.),  sweetness  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  815),  G£ parity 
(Knobel,   Comm.   in  Ex.  xii.   20),  while  leavened 

bread  was  called  V'?""'  0**"  sharpened  or  soured; 
Ex.  xii.  39.;  Hos.  vii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were 
ordered  to  be  eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate 
the  hastiness  of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3, 
7;  Deut.  xvi.  3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occa- 
sions (Lev.  ii.  11,  vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The 
leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  tune 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a 
whole  night  ("  their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night," 
Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("  he  ceaseth  from  stir- 
ring" [T^E:  "raising,"  A.  V.]  the  fire  "until 
it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4).     The  dough  was  then 

divided  into  round  cakes  (01*17  *TY~Q3,  lit. 
circles :  aproi :  "  loaves,"  A.  V. ;  Ex.  xxix.  23 ; 
Judg.  viii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Prov.  vi.  26 ;  in  Judg. 

vii.  13,  71/2 :  pay(s),  not  unlike  flat  stones  in 
shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp.  iv.  3), 
about  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  finger's  breadth  in 
thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  i.  164). 
Three  of  these  were  required  for  the  meal  of  a 
single  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently  one 
was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii.  36, 
"morsel,"  A.  V.;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "piece,"  A.  V.), 

whence  the  expression  \T~w  D"?1..,  "bread  of 
affliction"  (1  K.  xxii.  27;  Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  (pant >  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity ;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
for  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1).     The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 


Two  Egyptians  carrying  bread  to  the  confectioner,  who 
rolls  out  the  paste,  which  is  afterwards  made  into 
cakes  of  various  forms,  d,  e,f,  g,  h.     (Wilkinson.) 

hence  called  "!;-!"  (KoWvpis;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 
vi.*19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 
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Egyptians  making  cakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  seeds. 
(Wilkinson.) 

(p<,|7"1  :  \dyavov ;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23 ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ; 
Num.  vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil 
was  occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K. 
xvii.  12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  de- 
scribed in  2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8, 10;  the  dough  ("flour," 
A.  V.)  is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some 
stimulating  seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in 

the  name  rYOTl/1  (from  "2~2^,  heart ;  compare 
our  expression  a  cordial:  KoWvpiSes-  torbititm- 
ad(p).  The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven, 
Having  been  first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt, 

gathered  into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  16),  VQ 
"PP,  a  doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  bread  (icava  xov^PlT^v '  Aquil. 
Koipivoi  yvpecos-  canistra  farince),  by  others,  as  in 
the  A.  V.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and 
again,    by    connecting 

the  word "'"}""  with  the 
Jy^idea  of  a  hole,  to  an 
open-work  basket  (mar- 
gin, A.  V.),  or  lastly  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop.,  art. 
Bread).  The  baskets 
were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the  bak- 
er's head  (Gen.  xl.  16 ; 
Herod,  ii.  35;  Wilkin- 
son, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
An  Egyptian  carrving  cakes  /■•■«l*\ 

to  the  oven.    (Wilkinson.)     ing  (~>~>)  were,   and 
still  are,  very  various 
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in  the  East,  adapted  to  the  various  styles  of 
life.  In  the  towns,  where  professional  bakers 
resided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
shape  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among 
ourselves;  but  more  usually  each  household  pos- 
sessed a  portable  oven  (~);l2.n  :  kA.i/8ows),  consist- 
ing of  a  stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high, 
which  wxs  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii. 
12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (-^SpTos,  Matt.  vi.  30);  when  the  fire 
had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied  either  in- 
wardly (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly:  such  ovens 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  385), 
and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  {Comment. 
in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common  among  the 
Bedouins  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350;  Niebuhr's 
Descript.  de  I' Arable,  pp.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a 
single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  20).  Another  species 
of  oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
sides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bot- 
tom with  pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Ar- 
cheeoL  i.  9,  §  140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred 

to  in  the  term  D^^S  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  but  the  dual 
number  is  an  objection  to  this  view.  The  term 
"HI"!  (Gen.  xl.  16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it. 

Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  tx> 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  either  spread  up- 
on stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  light- 
ing a  fire  above  them  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  58) 
or  beneath  them  (Belzoni's  Travels,  p.  84) ;  or 
they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350;  Niebuhr, 
Descript.  p.  46 ) ;  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted  by 
being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which  burns 
slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57; 
Niebuhr's  Descript.  p.  46).     The  terms  by  which 

such  cakes  were  described  were  713  V  (Gen.  xviii. 
6;  Ex.  xii.  39;  IK.  xvii.  13;  Ez.  iv.  12;  Hos.  vii. 
8),  2i3?7p  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Ps.  xxxv.  16),  or  more 
fully  Dlp^l  Hay  (l   K.   xix.    6,    lit.   on    the 

stones,  "  coals,"  A.  V. ),  the  term  ^317  referring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
997):  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyupvcplas, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  subci.nericius  panis,  have  direct 
reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The 
cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hos.  vii.  8:  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some 

were  baked  on  a  pan  (iH5D^?  :  Tiryavov  •  sartago : 
the  Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajen  of  the  Be- 
douins), the  result  being  similar  to  the  khubz  still 
used  among  the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  58)  or  like  the  Greek  rayr\viai,  which  were 
baked  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen. 
xiv.  55,  p.  646);  such  cakes  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14, 
vii.  9;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  uten- 
til  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9),  named 

n^CPQ  (rrtyavou),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes, 

and  then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (p^P,  not 
poured,  as  if  it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon. 
A  different  kind  of  bread,  probably  resembling  the 
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ftita  of  the  Bedouins,  a  pasty  substance  (Burck- 
hardt's Notes,  i.  57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan, 

nti?n~ip  (eVxap«:  craticula :  frying-pan,  A. 
V. ;  none  of  which  meanings  however  correspond 
with  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
connected  with  boiling ) ;  this  was  also  reserved  for 
sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  7,  vii.  9).  As  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  last  excepted)  were 
thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of  eating  them  was  by 
breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  lviii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt, 
xiv.  19,  xv.  36,  xxvi.  26 ;  Acts  xx.  11 ;  comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  3,  §  22,   &provs   5i«'/cA.a),   whence  the 

term  D*^D,  to  break  =  to  give  bread  (Jer.  xvi. 
7):  the  pieces  broken  for  consumption  were  called 
KKaafiara  (Matt.  xiv.  20;  John  vi.  12).  Old 
bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  as  crumbled 

(D^ipa  :  Aquil.  e\f/a0upa)fj.fvos'-  in  frusta  com- 
minuli ;  A.  V.  "mouldy,"  following  the  LXX.  iv- 
puiTtwv  koI  /3e£pcojueVos),  a  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit  which  easily 
crumbled  {koXKvoIs-  "cracknels,"  A.  V.). 

W.  L.  B. 
BREASTPLATE.     [Arms,  p.  161;  High- 
priest,  I.  (2.)  a.] 

*  BREECHES  (Q^DaplD:  irepunceXrj  :/«»*■ 
inalia),  a  kind  of  drawers,  extending  only  from  the 
loins  to  the  thighs,  worn  by  the  priests  (Ex.  xxviii. 
42,  xxxix.  28 ;  Lev.  vi.  10,  xvi.  4 ;  Ez.  xliv.  18 ; 
comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  1 ;  Philo,  De  Monarch. 
lib.  ii.  c.  5,  Opp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mang.).  See  Priest, 
Dress.  A. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.    [Brother.] 

BRICK  (HIQ  A  made  of  ivhite  clay :  7rA.1V- 
0os-  later;  in  Ez.  iv.  1,  A.  V.  tile).  Herodotus 
(i.  179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  Ka^lvoim-  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (&ff<paAros),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  r§eds  were  stuffed  in. 
This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which  the  build- 
ers used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  ("^£?n  : 
&cr<pa\Tos),  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i. 
4,  §  3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,  both  the 
material  for  bricks  and  the  cement,  winch  bubbles 
up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  exported 
by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nineveh, 
which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyptian. 
Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall  of  Media, 
not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt  bricks  set  in 
bitumen  (irAlydois  birrais  ev  atrcpaKra)  Kei/xevais) 
20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also  another  wall 
of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8,  12;  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  4,  §  12,  iii.  4,  §  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  La yard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252,  278).  While  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  actual  inven- 
tion of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed,  there  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  world  more  favorable  for  the 
process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of  original  brick 
structures  have  been  more  largely  used  in  later 
times  for  building  purposes.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in.  square,  and 
3£  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are  usually  9  in. 
long,  4J  wide,  2£  thick.)  They  most  of  them  bear 
I  the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform  character,  of  Neb 
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uchadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced 
those  of  an  earlier  age  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  pp. 
505,  531).  They  thus  possess  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tiles  (Ez.  iv.  1).  They  were  sometimes 
glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns  of  various  col- 
ors. Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  over- 
laid some  of  her  towers  with  surfaces  of  enamelled 
brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii.  8).  En- 
amelled bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud  (Lay- 
ard, ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Baby- 
lonians used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Rome.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  Ii  ft- 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12-135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15-16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.     He  says  the 
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Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  stone 
(xxxv.  14;  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than 
3  palms  length  and  of  less  than  1 }  palm,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  The  Is- 
raelites, in  common  with  other  captives,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks 
and  in  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were 
not  generally  used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when 
first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and 
Thothmes  whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  di- 
mensions vary  from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14£  in. 
long;  8|  in.  to  6i  in.  wide;  and  7  in.  to  4i  in. 
thick.  When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial 
deposit,  they  required  (as  they  still  require)  straw 
to  prevent  cracking,  but  those  formed  of  clay  taken 
from  the  torrent  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 


«  3  2  1 

Foreign  captives  employed  in  making  bricks  at  Thebes.     (Wilkinson.) 

Figs.  1,  2.  Men  returning  after  carrying  the  bricks.  Figs.  3,  6.  Taskmasters.  Figs.  4,  5.  Men  carrying  bricks. 
Figs.  9-13.  Digging  and  mixing  the  clay  or  mud.  Figs.  8,  14.  Making  bricks  with  a  wooden  mould,  d,  h. 
Fig.  15.    Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  k.     At  e  the  bricks  (tobi)  are  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


held  together  without  straw;  and  crude  brick  walls 
had  frequently  the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of 
reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  bind- 
ers (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller  ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient 
Pottery,  i.  14;  comp.  Her.  i.  179).  Baked  bricks 
however  were  used,  chiefly  in  places  in  contact  with 
water.  They  are  smaller  than  the  sun-dried  bricks 
(Birch,  i.  23).  A  brick-kiln  is  mentioned  as  in 
Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii.  9).  A  brick 
pyramid  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the 
work  of  King  Asychis.  Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said 
to  have  employed  his  captives  in  building.  Nu- 
merous remains  of  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist, 


1  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  many  spec- 
imens are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  with  in- 
scriptions indicating  their  date  and  purpose  (Birch, 
i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  one 
on  the  tomb  of  Rekshara,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Thothmes  III.  (about  1400  b.  c),  represents  the 
enforced  labors  in  brick-making  of  captives,  who 
are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  color  in 
which  they  are  drawn.     Watching  over  the  labor- 

|  ers  are  "  task-masters,"  who,  armed  with  sticks, 
are  receiving  the  "tale  of  bricks"  and  urging  on 

J  the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly  repre- 
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sented,  and  though  the  laborers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarkable  degree 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  11)7;  Birch,  i.  19;  see  Aristoph. 
As.  1133,  AiyvwTtos  ir\ivdo<p6pos\  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 
The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  w:e  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  lxv. 
3;  Ex.  xx.  -lb).     [Pottery.]  H.  W.  P. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.     [Marriage.] 
BRIDGE.     The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 

name  Geshur  ("^272),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.  E. 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  °  (Ge- 
sen.  s.  v.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23, 
32).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  "gates,"  in 
Nahum  ii.  6,  "bridges,"  where,  however,  dykes  or 
weirs  are  to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by 
inundation,  destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod. 
ii.  27).  Judas  Maecaboeus  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  lake  (2  Mac.  xii. 
13).  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  3),  speaking  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged  before,  ouk  c^ukto 
■wuSrepov,  as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges  had  been 
made  over  it,  which  under  the  Romans  was  the 
case.     (See  the  notices  below.)     In  Is.  xxxvii.  25, 

"^pj  &9  Jor  water,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  y£<pvpav 
riBtifti. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22 ; 
Josh.  ii.  7;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  21,  xii.  5;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8;  Reland,  p.  284), 
and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
couraged intercourse  with  neighboring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  uidikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  180)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  b.  c.  circ.  GOO,  connecting  the  two  portions 
of  Babylon  (see  Jer.  Ii.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  88,  vii.  36;  comp.  ^Esch.  Ptrs.  69, 
\iv6Se<rp.os  (TxeSia),  and  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii. 
4,  §  12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work,  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302  ff.,  Birch,  i.  14)  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which 
remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296 ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 

a  *  This  bridge  spans  the  Jordan,  between  the  HWek 
and  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  is  called  Jisr  Bin'it  Ya'- 
kub,  "Bridge  of  Jacob's  daughters"  (Robinson,  Phys. 
Geogr.  p.  155).  It  is  60  paces  long,  and  has  4  pointed 
Arches.  Though  comparatively  modern,  it  no  doubt 
stands  where  a  bridge  stood  in  the  earliest  times,  since 
much  of  the  traffic  and  travel  between  Damascus  and 
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90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge  over  the 
Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob, 
is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  A.  d.  1432, 
and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.  d.  700  (Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.  8,  300;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  315; 
Kobinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  (yc<pupa)  connect- 
ing the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Jose- 
phus speaks  (B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  2,  Ant.  xv.  11,  5), 
seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Kobinson,  i. 
288,  iii.  224).  H.  W.  P. 

BRIERS6  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  O.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  jSutavBau.  In  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)   the  word 

O^Dp^S,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ra?s  Bap- 
Kt\vifjL  [Vat.  Afiapicriveifx,  Bapatcnvei/x],  or  [Alex.] 
BapKo/xfjieiv,  [BapaKT)vtt/jL,\  and  the  A.  V.  by 
briers.  This  is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The  word  properly  means  a  threshing  machine, 
consisting  of  a  flat,  square,  wooden  board  set  with 
teeth  of  iron,  flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  ^p~12  was  the  name  for  2>yrites,  from 
p"^3,  fulguravit ;  and  hence  that  ^p^Sl  =  trib- 
ulapyritis  munita  =  2T}"M2  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307). 

For  P"!JD)  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  )r?D,  Ez.  xxviii. 

24,  see  under  Thorns. 

In  Ez.  ii.  6,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 

be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  0"O""lD, 
which  is  explained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  3"nD,  rebellis  vel  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 
rendering  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  like 
thorns  be  with  thee." 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 

being  "TEHD,  sirpdd:  K6vvfa'  urtica.  K6vv£a 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  flea- 
bane,  Inula  helenium,   Linn.   (Arist.  H.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;    Diosc.   iii.    126).     The   Peshito   has    J»Lr 

satureia,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  serpyllum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Buckhardt  (Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea-  bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolog- 
ical grounds,  and  prefers  urtica,  nettle,  consider- 
ing 1S"?P  to  be  a  compound  of  ^PO,  ussit,  and 

"TS^'  punxil-  He  also  notices  the  opinion  of 
Ewald  (Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album, 
the  white  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  v.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ;  and 

here  the  Hebrew  word  is  T'tttt?,  from  root  T5tt7, 
riguit,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24, 

25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.     In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4, 

TOB7  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The 
LXX.  in  several  of  these  passages  have  &Kavda; 
in  one  x6pTos,  in  another  &ypa><XTis  Itfpa. 


Palestine  must  always  have  passed  this  wa}-.      See 
Geshur.  II. 

b  *  The  eminent  Hebraist,  Professor  Dietrich  of 
Marburg,  treats  of  the  subject  of  this  article  under  the 
head  of  Dornen-  und  Diste/namen  (pp.  35-68)  iu  his 
Abhandlungen  fur  Semitisctie  Wortjbrschung  (Leipzig, 
1844).  H 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  cr  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  T,^2tt7  with  any  partic- 
ular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lands  of  the  East.  W.  D. 

BRIGANDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
gendered  hi  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  li.  3  Cj^P,  siryon: 
Qdipa.^-  lorica)  is  closely  connected  with  that 
(VP"1tt7,  shin/m)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
"coat  of  mail  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  "haber- 
geon" (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10]). 
[Arms,  p.  1(31  «.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Diet,  of  Eng. 
Ettjm.  s.  v. )  says  it  "  was  a  kind  of  scale  armor, 
also  called  Briganders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  "  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassocke,  and  vpon  that  a  brigcmdbne  made 
of  many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oylet-holes,  which 
was  gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battell  of 
Issus"  (North's  Plutarch,  Alex,  p.  735,  ed.  1595). 

"Hym  selfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-fauoured  Briganders"  (Hall, 
Edw.  V.,  fol.  15  b,  ed.  1550).  The  forms  brigan- 
taiUt  and  brigantine  also  occur.  W  .  A.  W . 

BRIMSTONE  (fYH.?^"  gqphriik:  e^oV- 
sulphur).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible 
is  correctly  rendered  "  brimstone;  "  b  this  meaning 
is  fully  corroborated  by  the  old  versions.  The  word 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "The 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xix.  24);  see  also 
Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22.  In  Job  xviii.  15,  and 
Is.  xxx.  33,  "  brimstone "  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  namely,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  observed  by  Le  Clerc  (Dis- 
sert, de  Sodomce  subversione,  Commentario  [in] 
Pentateuch,  adjecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  others.0  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odor 
which  is  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
thunder-storm ;  the  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxv.  15),  "Fulmina 
ac  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent;  "  Sen- 
eca (Q.  not.  ii.  53),  and  Persius  (Sat.  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "  fire 
and  brimstone  "  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Is.  xxx.  33 
is,  no  doubt,  as  Lee  (Htb.  Lex.  p.  123)  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 

From  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof 
is  brimstone like  the  overthrow  of  Sod- 
om," it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is 
alluded  to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).  Sulphur  is  found 
at  the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.     "  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr. 

a  Probably  allied  to  ""IS:1,  a  general  name  for  such 
trees  as  abound  with  resinous  inflammable  exudations  ; 
hence  rP~)22,  "  sulphur,"  as  being  very  combus- 
tible.    See  the  Iiexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Gesenius, 
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Robinson  (Bib.  lies.  ii.  221),  "as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut near  the  northern  shore,  and  the  Arabs  said  it 
was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  fist :  they  find  it  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
powder." See  Irby  and  Mangles  (  Travels,  p.  453), 
Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  394),  who  observes  that 
the  Arabs  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels, 
and  Shaw  (Travels,  ii.  159).  There  are  hot  sul- 
phurous springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient 
Callirrhoe  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trav.  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a  nut- 
meg to  a  small  hen's  egg,  which  travellers  pick  up 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent  lime- 
stone or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the  shores. 
Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in,  their  religious  purifications  (Juv.  ii.  157;  Plin. 
xxxv.  15):  hence  the  Greek  word  dtlov,  lit.  "the 
divine  thing,"  was  employed  to  express  this  sub- 
stance. Sulphur  is  found  nearly  pure  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  generally  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts ;  it  exists  in  combination  with  metals  and  in 
various  sulphates;  it  is  very  combustible,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches, 
&c.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was 
employed  "  ad  ellychnia  conficienda."        W.  H. 

*  BRING.  "  To  bring  a  person  on  his  way  " 
or  "journey  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of 
to  conduct  or  accompany  him,  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  often  with  the  associated 
idea  of  fitting  him  out  with  the  necessary  supplies 

(rivti?  :  ffvfjurpoireinra;,irpoTrefj.irW-  deduco,  prcc- 
mitto;  Gen.  xviii.  16;  Acts  xv.  3,  xxi.  5;  Rom.  xv. 
24;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Tit.  Hi.  13;  3 
John  6).  A. 

*  BROIDER.  See  Embroiderer.  In 
many  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  broidered  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  9  —  "  not  with  broidered  hair  "  —  is  a 
corruption  of  brvided,  the  rendering  of  the  ed.  of 
1611  and  other  early  editions.  Broided  is  an  old 
form  of  braided.  The  marginal  rendering  is 
"plaited;"  Gr.  iv  ir\ey/j.a<riv;  Vulg.  in  tortis 
crinibus.  A. 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  0.  T. 

1.  p^CS,  aphik  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  which  properly 
denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  moun- 
tain gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  aphak,  signifying  "  to 
be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  "stream," 
"channel,"  "river." 

2.  ~l'lWs,  yeor  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiii.  3,  10),  an 
Egyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  watered.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xii.  5, 
6,  7. 

3.  b^tt,  miccd  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which  oc- 
curs but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  most 
probable  conjecture,  signifies  a  "  rivulet,"  or  small 
stream  of  water.     The  etymology  of  the  word  is 


•*.  v.     Cf.  the  Arabic 


jc  oJwV^s, 


kibrlt. 


b  From  A.  8.,  brennan,  "  to  burn,"  and  stone. 

c  See  the  different  explanation  of  Hengstenberg  (Ps. 
xi.  6),  who  maintains,  contrary  to  all  reason,  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  "a  literal 
raiuing  of  brimstone." 
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obscure.      The    Targum    erroneously   renders    it 
"  Jordan." 

4.  7n3,  nuchal,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  torrent  bed  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  and 
to  the  torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  3).  It  corresponds 
with  the  Arabic  wddy,  the  Greek  xeifxtipfrovs,  the 
Italian  Jiumtra,  and  the  Indian  nullah.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  River.  \Y.  A.  W. 

BROTHER  (OS :  uSe\(p6s)-  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  0.  T.,  as  (1.) 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother ;  e.  y.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  1G,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  (2.) 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  12).  (3.)  Of 
the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate 
people  (Num.  xx.  14).  (4.)  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9). 
(5.)  Any  friend  (Job  vi.  15).  (0.)  One  of  the  same 
office  (1  K.  ix.  13).  (7.)  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  (8.)  Metaphorically  of  any  similarity.  It  is  a 
very  favorite  Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29, 
"  I  am  become  a  brother  to  the  jackals  "  (Gesen. 

8.  V.). 

The  word  a5e\<p6s  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  xxv.  40,  &c);  a  fellow- worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  Epp.  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  objectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of 
view,  as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
namely,  Acts  [xi.  26],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv. 
16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "bro- 
ther" and  "neighbor;"  "brother"  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "  neighbor  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  "  brother  "  to 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbor  "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  v.  11;  Luke  x.  29,  30  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Uebr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  we  would  observe  that  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  being  the  real  brethren 
of  Jesus,  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  "brother"  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion ;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  namely, 
those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively 
called  "brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the 
word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "  nephew;  " 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  excep- 
tions are  quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word 
"  brethren,"  as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c, 
really  mean  "cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  will  be 
the  only  instance  of  such  an  application  in  which 
no  data  are  given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning. 
Again,  no  really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  from 
the  N.  T.,  except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical 
passages;  whereas  when  "nephews"  are  meant 
they  are  always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostles,  &c,  p.  165 
ff.).    There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrant  in  the 
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language  alone,  to  take  "  brethren "  as  meaning 
"relatives;"  and  therefore  the  a  priori  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  invariably  called  Christ's  breth- 
ren; whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are,  however,  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biased mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  his 
sitters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?  "  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses"  (Matt.  xvii.  56),  and  that  a  "James 
and  Judas  (?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is  —  I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phaeus  (or  Clopas  —  not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gr. 
Test.  Matt.  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin. This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,a  Jerome 
(Cat.  Script.  Kcc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin 
Church  generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  com- 
monly received.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning 
entirely  depends  on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions, 
namely,  (a.)  That  "his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix. 
25)  must  be  in  apposition  with  "  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Cleophas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  have  had 
the  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no 
parallel  cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  xv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by 
"his  mother's  sister"],  (b.)  That  "Mary,  the 
mother  of  James,"  was  the  wife  of  Alphoeus,  i.  e. 
that  the  James  intended  is  'Ia/ca>/3os  6  'A\<f>aiov. 
(c.)  That  Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose 
wife  Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Alphseus;  which 
may  be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved. 
(2.)  If  his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  lie  signally 
untrue  that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on 
him  "  (John  vii.  5  ff.),  for  in  all  probability  three 
out  of  the  four  (namely,  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or 
Levi),  and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were 
actual  Apostles.  We  do  not  see  how  this  objection 
can  be  removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable 
that  these  "  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  if  they  were 
only  his  cousins,  should  be  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in 
constant  attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4. )  They  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles ; 
see  Acts  i.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  5;  and  Jude  (17)  seems 
to  clearly  imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite 
adequate  to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for 
identifying  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the 
"  sons  of  Alphseus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary. 
Epiphanius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes 
them  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  with 
a  certain  Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
indeed  Epiphanius  (Hceres.  xxix.  §  4)  even  men- 
tions the  supposed  order  of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.    But  Jerome  ( Com.  in  Matt.  xii.  49 ) 


a  *  Not  the  primitive  bishop  of  this  name,  of  Hierap- 
)lis,  but  a  mediaeval  namesake  who  lived  in  the  11th 


century.   Prof.  Lightfoot  (on  Galat.  p.  259)  has  pointed 
out  this  slip  of  the  writer.  H. 
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slights  this  as  a  mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the 
"  deliramenta  Apocryphoruni,"  and  Origen  says 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter. 
The  only  shadow  of  ground  for  its  possibility  is  the 
apparent  difference  of  age  between  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a  levirate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  being  the  sons  of 
the  Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded 
on  —  (1. )  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her 
aenrapdevia-  St.  Basil  (Serm.  de  S.  Nativ. )  even 
records  a  story  that  "  Zeehary  was  slain  by  the  Jews 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar  "  for  affirming  her 
to  be  a  Virgin  after,  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of 
her  most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  universal:  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dicomarianitse  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Ez.  xliv. 
2,  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly  ab- 
surd. (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John  ,• 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names 
with  those  of  the  sons  of  Alphseus.  This  argument 
loses  all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant 
recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  ex- 
treme commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In 
the  N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contem- 
porary Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention 
the  21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned 
by  Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
our  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
1  iken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
irresistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  irpwroWoKos  vl6s,  Luke 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ouk  eyivuHTKtv  aiir^v  eus 
ov  (reKff,  k.  t.  A-,  to  which  Alford  justly  remarks, 
only  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached  but  for 
preconceived  theories  about  the  aenrapBtvia-  (3.) 
The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject, 
since  they  are  constant/)/  spoken  of  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they  were 
not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii.  31, 
&c).  It  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  denied  that  any- 
one of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger  than  those 
produced  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  could  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphseus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate marriage ;  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  cogent,  and 
that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, Duct.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the  wedded 
to  the  virgin  state:  Scripture  in  no  way  requires 
us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  previous  virginity 
is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  [James; 
Jobes;    Juije.]      (Pearson,    On  the  Creed,  Art. 
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III.  and  notes;  Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  Matt.  xiii. 
56;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  Matt.  v.  22,  <fcc,  &c). 

F.  W.  F. 
*  On  this  question  of  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord," 
Dr.  Lange  maintains  the  cousin-theory,  but  with  a 
peculiar  modification.  He  derives  the  cousinship 
not  from  the  mothers  (the  two  Marys  being  sisters), 
but  from  the  fathers  (Clopas  or  Alphseus  and  Joseph 
being  brothers).  See  his  Bibelwerk,  i.  201,  and 
Dr.  Schaff 's  Translation,  p.  255.  Professor  Light- 
foot  thinks  the  words  on  the  cross,  "  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  son,"  said  of  John  the  Evangelist,  are 
decisive,  as  showing  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  had 
no  sons  of  her  own,  and  hence  according  to  his  view 
"  the  brethren  "  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  marriage  (St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Galat.,  pp. 
241-275).  Of  these  two  explanations  (the  cousin- 
theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question)  Dr. 
Schaff  (on  Lange,  pp.  256-260,  where  he  has  a  full 
note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  as  agreeing  better 
with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary  (who  disappears  so  early  from  the  history), 
and  also  with  the  age  of  the  brothers  who  seem  at 
times  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  eldership  over 
Jesus  (comp.  Mark  iii.  31  and  John  vii.  3  ff.). 
Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
article,  that  Jesus  had  brothers  who  were  the  sons 
of  Mary,  is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegesis  re- 
quires ;  and,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Saviour's  com- 
mitting the  mother  in  his  last  moments  to  the  care 
of  John,  which  this  view  is  said  to  make  irrecon- 
concilable  with  "  the  claims  of  filial  piety,"  if  Mary 
had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  not  easy  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  make  out  the  material  difference  (affirmed 
by  those  who  suppose  a  previous  marriage  of  Joseph ) 
between  such  claims  of  her  own  sons  and  those  of 
step-sons.  "  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary," 
says  the  late  Prof.  Edwards,  "  is  inferred  from  half 
a  verse  (Matt.  i.  25),  which  by  natural  implication 
teaches  the  direct  contrary."  This  question  is 
brought  up  again  under  James.  H. 

*  BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22;  Nah.  iii.  19,  is  used  in 
the  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  "  report,"  "  tidings." 
The  A.  V.  in  the  passages  referred  to  follows  the 
Genevan  version.  A. 

BUBAS'TIS.     [Pibeseth.] 

*  BUCKLER.     [Amis,  II.  5;  Shield.] 

BUK'KI  ("i?2  [contracted  for  ITTJgl ;  see 
infra]  :  Bokki-  [Alex.]  Bwkcu;  [Vat.  Bcoe,  Bobcat '■] 
Bocci).  1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  L'zzi, 
fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  Chr.  v.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viii.  2, 
where  he  is  called  Bokk<x,  Boccas,  which  is  cor- 
rupted to  Borith,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  Scripture.  Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes 
to  be  brother  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both 
Bukki  and  Abishua  (Advers.  Melchizedec.  iii.). 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  expressly  says  that  all 
of  Aaron's  line  between  Joseph  (Abishua )  the  high- 
priest,  and  Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  David,  were  private  persons  (iStaiTevaavTes) 
i.  «.  not  high- priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  as  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v. 
11,  §  5,  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
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from  his  father  Phinehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
sou  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  1-2. 1  i -  "We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Joseph  us  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For  an 
account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Sei- 
dell, de  Succeae.  in  Pontif  Hebe.)  also  Genealog. 
of  our  Lord,  eh.  x.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Bcikx'P  ITat-  ■X6'pl!  Alex-  Bokki:  Bocti.) 
Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  (WiW")  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

BUKKI'AH  (^n*|7a  [wasting  from  Jeho- 
vah], Bukkijahu:  BovKias  [Vat.  -/c«i-] ;  Alex.  Bok- 
Ktas,  [KoKKias-]  Bocciau),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  (.'hi.  xxv.  4,  13). 

BUL.     [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synony- 
mously with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  Hebrew  words.  [See  Ox.] 
Twice  in  the  X.  T.  as  the  rendering  of  ravpos,  Heb. 
ix.  13,  x.  4. 

""Ip2  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  horned  cat- 
tle when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  lxv. 
25),  cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).     Hence 

in  Deut.  xxi.   3,  "Ip2  i""l?3??  is  a  heifer ;  Ex. 

xxix.  1,  ~!p2")2  "15,  a  young  bullock:  and  in 

Gen.  xviii.  7,  simply  "1p3""}3,  rendered  a  calf 
in  A.  V.  It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 
~1p2,  to  cleave,  hence  to  plough,  as  in  Latin  ar- 
mentum  is  aramentum. 

~niC  differs  from  *^p2  in  the  same  way  as 

ntT,  a  sheep,  from  "|M!J,  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is 
a  generic  name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one 
head  of  homed  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.     It   is  very  seldom   used  collectively.      The 

Chaldee  form  of  the  word,  ""Hn,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi. 
9,  17,  vii.  17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  <fcc. ;  and  Plutarch 
(Sull.  c.  17)  says  @djp  oi  «f>otVi/c«s  ri)v  {Sovv  xa- 
\ovffi.     It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  rat/pus, 

taurus,  Germ,  stier,  Engl,  steer.     The  root  "I^IC 

is  not  used,  but  the  Arab.  }Lj>  excitavit  pulverem, 
is  a  very  natural  derivation  of  the  word. 

V317,  rivJ>',  a  calf  male  or  female,  prop- 
erly of  the  first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  an  -Ethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryo, 

lmllus,  coining,  while  others  derive  it  from  7337, 
volvil,  rnt'irit,  fstinavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a 
trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is. 
vii.  21,  22).  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv. 
18),  and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).     Al- 
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o  The  '■  princes  "  are  only  specified  to  seven  tribes 
out  of  the  ten  :  not  to  Judah,  Simeon,  or  Benjamin. 


most  synonymous  with  7217  is  ~!5,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old, 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a 
bull  of  seven  years  old.  It  is  the  customary  term 
for  bulls  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  met- 
aphorically  in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  "  so  will  we  render,  '  as 
bullocks,'  our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 

D'naS  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of  "PStN, 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  12, 1. 13,  lxviii. 
30;  Is.  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  1.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now.  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.     In  Is.  li.  20 

the  word  S1FI  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "wild  bull," 
but  "  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
aevTAiov  in  the  former  passage  and  opvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness  — 

the  Arabic  cLi'  being  cur-su  anievertit.  The  An- 
telope Oryx  of  Linnasus  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffaloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iii.  396).  W.  D. 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Bush  in 
the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  words  ]1!23S 
and  SE>2.     In  Is.  ix.  11,  xix.   15,  we  have  the 

proverbial  expression  "pODS")  HQ!?,  A.  V.  "branch 
and  rush,"  equivalent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  p.i-ya.v  ko.1  /xi/cpoV  in  one  passage,  apxw 

koX  re\os  in  the  other),  and  in  Is.  lviii.  5,  ^1£22S 
is  rendered  bulrush.  W.  D. 

*  The  remainder  of  this  article  in  the  English 
edition  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  art.  Reed, 
which  see.  A. 

*  BULRUSHES,  ARK  OF.     [Moses.] 
BUN  AH  (HD^2   [discretion]:  Bauad;  [Vat. 

Bavata-  Aid.  Beutvd'-]  Buna),  a  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
of  the  family  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1.  032  [built]:  Bonni),  one  of 
the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4); 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by 
fid's. 

2.  [FA.3  Boi'j'ui':  Comp.  Bovva.:  BonL]  Another 
Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh. 

xi.  15).  The  name,  ^'Z,  is  also  slightly  different. 
LXX.  [in  most  MSS.]  omits. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1;  Ewald,  v. 
233). 

*  BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  KttfE,  rendered 
"  burden "  in  the  A.  V.,  denotes  both  a  bun/en, 
and  an  oracle  or  prophecy.  This  double  sense  of 
the  word  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxiii.  33  ff.  See 
Noyes's  note  on  the  passage  (  Trans,  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  3d  ed.,  1866,  ii.  340).  A. 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 

Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment ; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the 
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slain  enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15 ;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17 ;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to 
entomb  or  inter  their  dead ;  but  that  preferential 
practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable 
in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  corpora  con- 
dere  quttni  crcmare. 

On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  (1)  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  (2)  the  mode  of  burial; 

(3)  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty;  [and 

(4)  the  rapidity  with  which  burial  took  place  after 
death.] 

1.  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between  the 
periods  of  Abraham  and  the  Captivity.  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only  known 
instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to  patri- 
archal remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi. 
6,  28;  2  K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviii. 
27;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and 
Eachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the 
accident  of  the  place  of  death;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a 
chronicle  of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled 
patriarchal  life ;  and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  mi- 
nutely detailed,  are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transac- 
tion of  the  kind,  until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion 
at  Shechem.  Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is. 
xiv.  20;  Jer.  passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  be  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre 
(I  K.  xiii.  22),  as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest 
in  his  father's  tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a 
profound  feeling  towards  a  person  not  of  one's  family 
to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17 ;  1  K. 
xiii.  31),  or  to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  Own 
sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 
The  head  of  a  family  commonly  provided  space  for 
more  than  one  generation ;  and  these  galleries  of 
kindred  sepulchres  are  common  in  many  eastern 
branches  of  the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became 
populous  and  demanded  cemeteries  (comp.  the  term 
TTokvdvUpiov,  Ez.  xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls ;  such  an  one  seems  intended  by 
the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  "  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  people,"  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  or  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix 
11)  threatens  that  the  eastern  valley  called  Tophet, 
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the  favorite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by 
burying  there  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was 
also  the  "  Potter's  Field  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  for  clay  into 
holes  serviceable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6  by 
8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longitud- 
inally several  vaults,  called  E"OT3,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  court, 

or  portico,  "1!£n,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac  may 
have  housed.     The  entry  from  this  court  to  that 

cavern  was  closed  by  a  large  stone  called  7712, 
as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bava 
Bathra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  de  Sepulchris 
Hebrceorum  [lib.  iii.  c.  xi.] . )  Such  a  tomb  is  that  de- 
scribed in  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Arabia  (p.  158), 
and  those  known  to  tradition  as  the  "  tombs  of  the 
kings  "  (see  below).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were 
doubtless  more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K. 
xiii.  21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as 
that  of  Rachel;  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of  the 
Asmoneans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7);  and 
had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Like  tem- 
ples, they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolability, 
sometimes  made  the  depositaries  of  treasures  (Da 
Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguished 
by  a  "title  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  17).  Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  "whited" 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  passers  by  of  defilement  (Hot- 
tinger,  Cippi  Jkbr.  [Ugolini,  xxxiii.]  p.  1034;  Ros- 
teusch  de  Sepul.  Calce  notat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
"  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  "myrrh  and  aloes" 
in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the 
vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased 
were  burnt  also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great 
burning  "  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopular 
or  died  disgraced  (e.  y.  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxi.  19 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  5,  §  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In 
no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the 
bodies  burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt 
as  not  to  leave  the  "  bones,"  easily  concealed  and 
transported,  and  the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a 
hasty  precaution  against  hostile  violence.  Even 
then  the  bones  were  interred,  and  re-exhumed  for 
solemn  entombment.    The  ambiguous  word  in  Am. 

vi.  10,  1ID~IDD,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  he  that 
burneth  Mm,"  probably  means  "  the  burner  of  per- 
fumes in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation,  on 
whom  such  duties  devolved ;  not,  as  Winer  (s.  v. 
Begraben)  and  others  think,   "  the  burner  of  the 
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corpse."  "  For  a  great  mortality  never  causes  men 
to  burn  corpses  where  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  nor  did  the  custom  vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (Ez.  xxxix.  12-14).  It  was 
the  office  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside 
over  the  whole  funereal  office;  but  a  company  of 
public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional  neces- 
sity (Ez.  /.  <•.),  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in 
the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and  washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  1.  I;  Acts  ix.  37),  are  customs  common  to 
all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were 
common  in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word  for 
which  in  the  0.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered 
bed  [see  Bed],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives, 
ami  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  grave-clothes  (60oVia,  evrdcpia)  were 
probably  of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed 
and  fastened  with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered 
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separately.  Previously  to  this  being  done,  spices 
were  applied  to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
or  between  the  folds  of  the  linen ;  hence  our  Lord's 
remark,  that  the  woman  had  anointed  his  body, 
wpos  to  ivTa<pid^tv,  "  with  a  view  to  dressing  it 
in  these  ivrdcpia;"  not,  as  in  A.  V.  "for  the 
burial."  For  the  custom  of  mourners  visiting  the 
sepulchre,  see  Mourning;  for  that  of  frequenting 
tombs  for  other  purposes,  see  Necromancy. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following  a 
similar  notion,  some  of  the  Eabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
Bailed  by  them,  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground, 
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and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus,  die  Sepulchr.  Ileb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xiii.  1).  Tombs 
were,  in  popular  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching, 
invested  with  traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated 
(Lightfoot,  Centuria  Chorograpkica,  s.  v.  Hebron) 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  there 
was  probably  at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed 
upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every 
prophet  of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adorn 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt. 
xxiii.  2:1).  The  scruples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-boin  of  cattle.  (R. 
Maimon.  dt  Primogen.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  quoted  by  J. 
Nicolaus,  <le  Sepulchr.  Ileb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xvi.  1,  3,  4). 
The  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  is  thickly  studded 
with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great -antiquity.  A 
succinct  but  valuable  account  of  them  is  given  in 
Porter's  Handbook  (p.  143  ff.);  but  it  is  only  nec- 
essary in  this  article  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the 
most  celebrated.      The  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the 

a  *  Dr.  Pusey  assigns  good  reasons  for  abiding  by 
the  more  obvious  sense  of  the  expression  in  Am.  vi. 


Prophets  "  will  be  best  explained  by  the  preceding 
plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147),  and  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  description :  — 

"  Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circular  cham- 
ber about  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  high,  having 
a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  this  chamber  two  parallel 
galleries,  10  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  are  carried  south- 
wards through  the  rock  for  about  60  ft. ;  a  third  di- 
verges S.  E.,  extending  40  ft.  They  are  connected 
by  two  cross-galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  The 
outer  one  is  115  ft.  long  and  has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  outwards. 
Two  small  chambers,  with  similar  niches,  also  open 
into  it." 

The  celebrated  «  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  have  re- 
ceived this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Kobinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  be- 
came a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  resi- 


10  (Minor  Prophets,  Part  III.  p.  207).     See  also  Baur, 
Der  Prophet  Amos,  p.  3^6  H. 
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dence  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the 
poor  during  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  1 
ff.,  4,  §  3;  B.  J.  v.  2,  §  2,  4,  §  2;  Paus.  viii.  1G, 
§  5 ;  Robinson,  i.  361  ff. )  Into  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
enter;  but  their  structure  claims  our  attention. 
They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  The  traveller 
passes  through  a  low  arched  doorway  into  a  court 
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92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the  western  side  is  a 
vestibule  or  "porch  39  feet  wide.  The  open  front 
was  supported  by  two  columns  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze  and  cornice, 
the  former  richly  ornamented.  At  the  southern 
side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb. 
The  first  room  is  a  mere  antechamber  18  J  ft.  by 
19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors  leading  to  other 
chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one.  These  three  cham- 
bers have  recesses,  running  into  the  walls  at  right 
angles,  and  intended  for  bodies.     (For  further  par- 
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ticulars  see  Porter,  from  whose  Handbook  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 

The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zechariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honor  of  Zechariah,  who  was 
slain  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  "  in  the 
reisn  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than 


Front  of  the  Vestibule  of  the  Tombs  called  !t  Tombs 
of  the  Kings."     (From  Photograph.) 

our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom, 
which  is  figured  on  p.  17.  H.  H. 

*  4.  In  eastern  climates  generally,  interment 
takes  place  very  soon  after  the  death  of  a  person. 
This  is  made  necessary  to  some  extent,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  ensues 
after  death  (see  John  xi.  39).  The  Jews  no  doubt 
buried  with  the  greater  haste,  because  they  were  so 
fearful  of  being  defiled  by  contact  with  a  corpse 


(Num.  xix.  11  ff.).  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  usage  in  the  account  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  who  were  borne  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
bodies  could  be  laid  out  and  shrouded  for  that  pur- 
pose (Acts  v.  1  ff.).  The  deaths  in  this  case  were 
extraordinary,  and  possibly  that  fact  may  have  has- 
tened the  burial  somewhat ;  though  even  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  a  person  among  the  Jews  was 


The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zechariah."     (From  Photo- 
graph.) 

commonly  buried  the  same  day  on  which  he  died. 
See  Winer's  Renlw.  ii.  1G.  Even  among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  says  Tobler  (Denkblatter 
mis  Jetmsakm,  p.  325.  St.  Gallen,  1853),  burial,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  not  deferred  more  than  three  or 
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four  hours.  If  the  death  occurs  at  evening,  so  that 
there  is  no  time  for  the  funeral  on  the  same  day,  it 
takes  place  the  next  morning  at  the  earliest  break 
of  dawn.  The  body  is  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the 
mourners,  men  and  women,  the  near  relatives  and 
neighbors,  follow  it  to  the  grave  (comp.  Luke  vii. 
12-15).     See  Denkblcitter,  p.  325. 

When  the  body  was  embalmed,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  same  reason  for  a  speedy  burial  did 
not  exist.  Hence  Joseph,  after  the  40  days  spent 
in  the  process  of  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob  his 
father,  waited  30  (or  70)°  days  longer,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Canaan  to  deposit  the  remains  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  1.  1  ft'.).  De  Wette  refers 
to  Gen.  xxiii.  2-4  and  xxv.  9,  as  showing  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  did  not  hasten  burial,  like  the 
later  Hebrews  (Lehrb.  der  hebraisvli-jiid.  Archaol- 
Offie,  p.  400,  4te  Aufl.);  but  the  nassages  hardly 
warrant  that  conclusion.  Abraham's  plea,  "  Let  me 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,"  indicates  at  least 
impatience  of  any  needless  delay.  H. 

*  BURNING.  See  Burial,  2;  Punish- 
ments, III.  (a.)  3. 

BURNT-OFFERING  (nb^  or  nViy, 
and  in  poetical  passages  Vsy3,  i.  e.  " perfect " : 
d\oKapirci!cns  (Gen.),  d\0Kavrw/j.a  (Ex.  and  Lev., 
&c),  LXX. ;  6\0KavTe>ixa,  N.  T.:  hohcaustum, 
Vulg.).      The   original    derivation    of    the   word 

7V7V  is  from  the  root  HvJ,  "  ascends;  "  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  refuse  ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
It  corresponds  therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly 
in  form,  to  the  word  6\oKavrwft.a,  "  whole  burnt- 
offering,"  from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modem  languages  is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  wa3  in 
part  "a  burnt-offering,"  because,  since  fire  was  the 
chosen  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion 
of  each  sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
consumed  by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  re 
stricted  to  that  which  is  properly  a  "  whole  burnt 
offering,"  the  whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and 
so  consumed. 

The  burnt-offering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii. 
20,  as  offered  after  the  Flood.     (In  iv.  4  we  find 

the  more  general  word  Hn3Q  "offering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  Qvala.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
xv.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  into 
"gifts"  and  " sacrifices-for-sin  "  (i.  e.  eucharistic 
and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of 
these  the  burnt-ottering  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5, 
G)  we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition, 
as  above,  of  sacrifices  (6v<riai)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (irpo<rd>opcu);  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "burnt- 

o  *  The  70  days  of  mourning  (Gen.  1.  3)  probably 
include  the  40  days  of  the  embalming  (Tuch,  Genesis, 
p.  595),  though  some  make  the  former  additional  to 
the  latter.  H. 

b  It  is  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  burnt-offer- 
ing touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering, 
although  the  solemnity  of  the  blood-sprinkling  in  the 
latter  was  much  greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  signifi- 
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offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
"  sin-offering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  x.  25  (less  precisely)  "burnt-offering"  i3 
contrasted  with  "sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
22;  Ps.  1.  8;  Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  distinguished  from  "meat-offerings"  (which 
were  unbloody),  and  from  "peace-offerings"  (both 
of  the  eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of 
them  were  consumed.  (See  1  K.  iii.  15,  viii.  64, 
&c.) 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  burnt-of- 
fering was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all 
sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the  sacrificer  of  himself, 
soul  and  body,  to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will 
to  the  Will  of  the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  li.  17, 19, 
and  compare  the  more  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  under  the  word  Sacrifice.  It  typified 
(see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  Lord's  offering  (as  es- 
pecially in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  the  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  his  own  human  will  to  the  Will  of 
his  Father.  As  that  offering  could  only  be  accepted 
from  one  either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin, 
therefore  the  burnt-offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37, 
38;  Lev.  viii.  14,  18,  is.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  Ac.)  was 
always  preceded  by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we 
Christians,  because  the  sin-offering  has  been  made 
once  for  all  for  us,  offer  the  continual  burnt-offering 
of  ourselves,  "  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able to  the  Lord."     (See  Rom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "meat-offering"  (of 
flour  and  oil)  and  "drink-offering"  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20 ;  Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Num.  xxviii. 
4,  5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle-  dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerer 
••  i)/  his  own  voluntary  will"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make 
it  his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,*  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  burn 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  <t*c.) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  espe- 
cially how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the 
sacrificer  is  marked. 

The  burnt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,e  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus 
there  were,  as  jniblic  burnt-offerings  — 

1st.  The'daily  burnt-offering,  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 


cance.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrifices  should  be  rigidly  separated,  because  the  ideas 
which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  distinction, 
are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

c  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  be 
offered  for  him  every  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  2). 
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2dly.  The  Sabbath  burnt-offering,  double  of  that 
which  was  offered  every  day  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  10). 

3dly.  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the  three 
great  festivals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
feast  of  trumpets:  generally  two  bullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offerings  were  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xxi.  26),  &c. 

But  freewill  burnt-offerings  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by 
God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished  and 
pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the  hea- 
then) of  buying  his  favor  by  costliness  of  sacrifice. 
Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgression, 
consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character  of  his 
early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  30,  35).  The  sacrifice  of 
cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a  formal  infraction  of 
it,  excused  by  the  probable  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion.        A.  B. 

BUSH  (H3D,«  seneh:  $dros-  rubus).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush"  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is  /Saros  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37:  Acts  vii. 
35 ;  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered "bramble  bush"  by  the  A.  Y.).  Baros  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  seneh  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  Hierob. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  inter- 
pretation, and  understand  any  kind  of  busk,  as  the 
A.  V.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  vhamnus. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  favor  of 
the  Rubm  vulgaris,  i.  e.  R.  fruticosus,  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  bush,  representing  the  seneh,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt.)  "Sinai"  to  this  name.* 
It  is  almost  certain  that  seneh  is  definitely  used  for 
some  particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  siachc  ex- 
presses bushes  generally ;  the  /Sa-ros  and  rubus  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  to  denote  for  the  most  part  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brambles  (Rubus),  such  as  the  rasp- 
berry and  the  blackberry  bush;  Celsius's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  versions.  Pococke  (Descr.  of  the  East,  i. 
215 ),  however,  objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  grow- 
ing at  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
proposes  the  hawthorn  bush,  Oxyacantha  Arabiea 
(Shaw).1'  Etymologically  *  one  would  be  inclined 
to  refer  the  seneh  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  some 
species  of  senna  plant  (cassia),  though  we  have  no 


«  Probably  from  H3D  (unused  root)  =  {^yj^,  "  to 
sharpen." 

b  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  If  P.  p.  17)  thinks  Sinai  is  de- 
rived from  Seneh,  "an  acacia,"  as  being  a  thorny  tree. 

d  It  is  uncertain  what  Dr.   Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr. 
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direct  evidence  of  any  cassia  growing  in  the  local- 
ities about  Mount  Sinai,  neither  Decaisne  nor  Bove" 
mentioning  a  senna  bush  amongst  the  plants  of 
this  mountain.  Sprengel  identifies  the  seneh  with 
what  he  terms  the  Rubus  sanctus,/ and  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, it  is  well  known,  have  planted  a  bramble  bush 
near  their  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  which  God  ap- 
peared to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what 
kind  of  thornbush  is  intended  by  seneh,  but  Sinai 
is  ahnost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Rubus. 

W.  H. 

*  The  word  "  bush  "  (Poitos,  as  in  Mark  xii.  26) 
denotes  a  section  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  Bible, 
III.  (1).  H. 

BUSHEL.     [Measures.] 

*  BUTLER.     [Cupbearer;  Joseph.] 

BUTTER  (HSpn,   cheniah:  frovrvpoV.  bu- 

tyrum),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  from  3vH, 
j'resh  milk ;  hence,  curds,  butter,  and  in  one  place 
probably  cheese.     It  comes  from  an  unused  root, 

SOP  =  Arab.  If**-,  spisswn  full  lac.  In  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among  the 
things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guests 
(comp.  Judg.  v.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk  is 
generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  cur- 
dled or  sour  state,  "  lebben,"  thick,  almost  like  but- 
ter (comp.  Josephus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv.  19:  — 
yd\a  Btecpdopbs  ^'5tj).     In  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  we  find 

^2  2vni  ~)p3  riMQn  among  the  blessings 
which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of  kine 
would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep.  The  two 
passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  6)  where  the  word 

nSUn  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  1>y  rendering 
it  milk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps.  Iv.  21, 
which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 

In  Prov.  xxx.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  ^P  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
HS^n  to  be  pinguedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  super- 
fcie  colligunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fact  is 
of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine.  Rob- 
inson mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  day 
(Bib.  Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of  churning 
(i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was  known  to 
the'  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  little  have 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt  ( Travels  in 
Arabia,  i.  52)  mentions  the  different  uses  of  butter 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  W.  D. 

*  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  do  not  make  our 
kind  of  butter,  such  as  we  eat  with  bread,  but  the 


Hooker  thinks  he  must  mean  the  Cratcegus  Aronia, 
which  grows  on  Mount  Sinai. 

e  Compare  the  Arabic  LlL**/.  "  senna,  seu  folia  sen- 
na;," Kam.  (Freytag,  Arab.  Lex.  s  v.). 

/  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "is  a  variety  of  our 
bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus." 
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temn  (  » t  y)  is  butter  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses —  j.  e.  it  is  the  fatty  particles  of  the  milk, 
separated  from  the  whey  and  the  caseine  by  agita- 
tion. When  in  some  of  the  cities  they  make  from 
cold  cream  a  little  of  our  butter  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  a  few  Frank  families,  they  call  it  zuhdeh 

'  0   » 

(  5  Jo\  ),  which  really  means  cream,  or  fresh  semn, 

but  is  applied  to  our  butter  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. The  semn  is  liquid  during  the  hot  months, 
but  gets  quite  hard  in  winter,  and  our  butter  also 
liquefies  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  at  all  in  that  season ;  and  if  it  were 
made  in  the  hot  sun,  as  the  semn  is,  it  would  be 
quite  as  liquid  as  the  semn.  See  also  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Land  <f  Book,  ii.  393.  C.  V.  A.  V. 

BUZ  (W2,  contempt:  6  Boi5{:  [Buz]),  the 
second  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 
The  gentilic  name  is  ^M2.  and  Elihu  is  called  "  the 
Buzite"  (Bou£iT7js)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.e. 
Aram.  Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant 
of  Buz,  whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Ara- 
bia Deserta  or  Petrsea,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23 
'Pais),  in  denouncing  God's  judgments  against  them, 
mentions  them  with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some 
connect  the  territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman 
fort  mentioned  in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and 
others  with  Basta  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  how- 
ever has  only  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it 
(Winer,  s.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  But:  is  by  no 

means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (  y"^>  W2J ;  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations 
these  rhyming  appellatives ;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv. 
18),  Uzziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among 
the  Arabians,  Haroot  and  Maroot,  the  rebel  angels, 
Hasan  and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  &c.  The 
Koran  abounds  in  such  homoioteleuta,  and  so  pleas- 
ing are  they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain 
and  Abel,  Kabil  and  Habil  (Weil's  Bibl.  Leyends, 
23;  also  Southey's  Notes  to  Thalaba),  or  Habil 
and  Habid  (see  Stanley,  p.  413).  The  same  idiom 
is  found  in  Mahratta  and  the  modern  languages  of 
the  East. 

2.  (Bou£;  Alex.  AxifyvC,  [Vat.  ZaQovxa/j.  for 
Bob(  a8eK<pou'-]  Buz).  A  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

F.  W.  F. 

BU'ZI  (>W2,no  article:  Bov(e(:  Buzi),  father 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3).  [The  personal 
name  here  is  gentilic  elsewhere.  As  the  son  was  a 
priest  the  father  must  have  been  so  too.  —  H.] 

BUZ'ITE  0W2 :  Bou^ttjs;  [Vat.  Sin.  -fa 
Alex,  rov  Bov(t']  Buzites).  A  descendant  of  Buz. 
The  term  is  applied  to  Elihu,  who  was  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram  or  Aram  (Job  xxxii.  2,  6). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  BY.  This  preposition,  among  its  other  uses, 
formerly  meant  "against"  (though  never  very  com- 
mon in  that  sense),  and  so  undoubtedly  our  trans- 
lators (taking  i/aaurw  as  dot,  incomm.)  employed  it 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4 :  '•  For  I  know  nothing  by  (=against) 
myself."  See  Trench  On  the  Authorized  Version, 
p.  43  (2d  ed.  1859),  and  Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  p.  83.  But  probably  the  Greek 
22 
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means  only  "  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  nothing," 
i.  e.  blameworthy  or  wrong.  That  the  conscious- 
ness is  not  self-condemnatory  lies  in  ovS4v,  not 


e/xavTCfi- 


H. 


*  BY  AND  BY  is  used  in  the  A.  V-  in  the 
sense  of  immediately  (Mark  vi.  25,  i^avrijs;  xiiL 
21,  evdvs;  Luke  xvii.  7,  xxi.  9,  evdiws)-         A. 

BYSSUS.     [Linen.] 


c 

CAB.     [Measures.] 

CAB'BON  (f"l23  :  Xa&pd;  [Comp.]  Alex. 
Xaftfia;  [Aid.  XafWdv-]  Chebbon),&  town  in  the 
low  country  (She/elah)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40) 
which  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  of  which  nothing 
has  been  since  discovered.  G. 

CA'BUL  (  ^23  :  Xoo^a/xao-o/jLeK,  including 
i  ■ 
the  Hebrew  word  following,  7WEtE>'P  :  [Aid.] 
Alex.  Xa/3wA :  Cabul),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
27).  From  its  mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach- 
el  —  afterwards  Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat  —  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  (  Vit.  §  43,  45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  40  stadia  from  Jotapata.  In  this  case 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
modem  Kabul,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Akka,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob.  iii.  87,  88. 
For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz,  p.  192). 
Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  connection 

between  this  place  and  the  district  (^^QS  Y*T?^> 
"the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities,  which 
was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of  the 
name,  "Opiov,  appears  to  arise  from  their  having  read 

V:)22,  Cebool,  "  boundary,"  for  7123.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  hinted  at  hi  the  text  —  itself 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental  modes  of 
speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift,  seizes 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his  own 
Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappointment 
(Kara  •botviKwi/  yAurrav,  ovk  apeaKov,  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  5,  §  3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation  for 
the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a  Phoe- 
nician one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  "  they 
pleased  him  not;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 

W^B  *n&'*  Sb,  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
"  Cabul."  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  0 noma sticons  of  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (435,  775).  G. 

CADDIS  (KoSSi's;  [Alex.  Aid.  roSS/s;  Sin. 
TaSSeis:]  Gaddis),  the  surname  (diaKaKov/juvos) 
of  Joannan,  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES  ([KaSfc;  Alex.  KrjSes,  KaSijs;  Sin. 
Krj5es,  KeSes-    Cades]),  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73.    [Ke- 

DESH.] 

*  CADESH,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.,  Gen.  xvi.  14, 
xx.  1.     [Kadesh.] 

CA'DES-BAR'NE  (Kd5Vs  Bap*/, :  Vulg.  has 
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different  reading),  Judith  v.  14.     [Kadesh-bar- 

NEA.] 

CADMIEL  (Ka56ri\os,  [KaS^A;  Vat.  E«r- 
tco5o7)Aos,05a/iir)A;]  Alex.  Ka5,u.ir)Aos,  [KaSaiTjA-'j 
Cadukel),  1  Esdr.  v.  26,  58.     [Kadmiel.] 

CiE'SAR  (Kalcrap,  also  6  2e/3a<n-os  [Augus- 
tus] in  Acts  xxv.  21,  25),  always  in  the  N.  T.  the 
Roman  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John  xix. 
15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the  Jews 
paid  tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  xxiii. 
2);  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cives  Ro- 
mani  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f.,  xxvi. 
32,  xxviii.  19);  in  which  case,  if  their  cause  was  a 
criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
12,  21,  —  comp.  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  97 ),  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T. 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Roman  Caesars,  namely,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former  of 
whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name;  but 
Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  from  ch. 
xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (/.  c. ),  and  possibly  in 
the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under  Augustus, 
and  under  the  names  of  the  several  Caesars  above- 
mentioned.  H.  A. 

*  Caesar,  as  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  oc- 
curs about  30  times  in  the  N.  T.  It  is  applied  to 
Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1; 
John  xix.  12,  15),  to  Claudius  (Acts  xvii.  7,  and  if 
the  common  reading  be  correct,  xi.  28),  and  to  Nero 
(Acts  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  32,  &c).  There  appears  to 
have  been  some  difference  in  the  use  of  the  name 
at  a  later  period.  After  Nero's  time  the  emperor 
was  still  called  both  Augustus  (which  see)  and 
Caesar;  but  his  son  or  designated  successor  on  the 
throne  was  also  called  Caesar,  though  properly  the 
title  was  put  after  the  individual's  name,  instead 
of  being  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reign- 
ing Caesar.     See  Pauly's  Real-Encycl.  ii.  46.    H. 

*  CAESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  here  is  whether  this  expression  re- 
fers to  any  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  em- 
peror, or  to  some  of  his  servants  and  dependents 
in  the  palace.  Nero  was  on  the  throne  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Philippians.  It  has  some  bearing  on 
the  question,  that  Nero  had  no  very  near  kindred 
living  after  he  became  emperor  (Rilliet,  DEpibre 
aux  Philipp.  p.  342).  It  is  possible,  of  course,  if  he 
had  such,  that  some  of  them  might  have  heard  the 
Gospel  and  have  believed.  History  gives  no  ac- 
count of  any  such  conversions,  and  it  is  altogether 
improbable,  if  they  occurred,  that  the  testimony  to 
this  effect  would  be  wanting.  Meyer  lays  special 
stress  on  this  silence  of  the  oldest  writers.  We  are 
led  therefore  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of 
Paul's  language.  It  seems  essential  to  any  correct 
explanation  that  it  should  recognize  the  apparent 
connection  between  Acts  xxviii.  16,  Phil.  i.  13,  and 
iv.  22.  (1.)  Soldiers  under  the  general  custody  of 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  (this  is  the  meaning  of  rw 
<TTpoT07r«5apx??'  -^cts  5CC™-  16,  text.  rec.°)  at- 
tended Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  service  would  often  relieve  each 
other  (Acts).  (2.)  In  the  course  of  time  the 
apostle  would  thus  become  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  to  many  of  these  soldiers  (Phil.  i.  13), 
and  through  them  to  their  comrades  and  acquaint- 


«  *  Whether  the  term  is  textually  certain  or  not,  the 
fact  stated  there  is  certain,  and  presupposed  in  Phil.  i. 
13.     See  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Amer.  ed.  II. 
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ances.  (3.)  Some  of  the  friends  of  these  soldiers 
thus  brought  by  them  into  connection  with  Paul 
may  have  been  employed  about  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  could  have  been  the  members  of 
"  Caesar's  household "  who  sent  greetings  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  Perhaps  one  step  of  the  com- 
bination may  be  left  out.  The  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torians, situated  out  of  the  city,  may  have  in- 
cluded also  those  of  their  number,  a  small  division, 
quartered  near  the  palace  in  the  city,  and  who  as 
the  emperor's  body-guard  might  be  said  to  belong 
to  his  "  household."  There  is  no  proof  that  the  im- 
perial residence  itself  was  ever  called  "  praetorium." 
Paul  may  have  gained  converts  from  these,  as  one 
after  another  of  them  acted  as  sentries  over  him. 
As  the  reason  why  they  in  particular  greeted  the 
Christians  at  Philippi,  Neander  suggests  that  they 
may  have  known  some  of  the  church  there  who  had 
been  at  Rome,  or  possibly  may  themselves  have  been 
natives  of  that  city.  It  may  be  that  Paul's  "  chiefly  " 
(fj.d\iaTa,  Phil.  iv.  22),  which  so  emphasizes  the 
greeting  of  "  those  of  Caesar's  household,''  represents 
the  tone  of  hearty  earnestness  with  which  they  spoke 
up  as  he  was  writing,  and  asked  him  to  send  also 
their  kiss  of  love  (ao-iraffpSs)  to  these  Philippians 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much  from  the  apostle. 
For  this,  the  parties  need  not  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  with  more 
or  less  divergence  of  views.  For  references,  see 
Bbttger's  Beitragt  in  die  Paulin.  Briefe,  No.  2,  p. 
47  ff. ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  des  apost.  Zeitatt.  p.  420  ff, 
p.  457  ff. ;  Schenkel,  Briefe  an  die  Eplieser,  P/iili/t- 
per,  &c,  pp.  119, 162;  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  p. 
433 :  Meyer,  Exeget.  Uandb.  (Phil.  i.  13,  iv.  21, 
3te  Aurl.);  Rilliet,  Z/ Epitre  aux  Philippiens,  p. 
129;  Lightfoot  in  Journ.  of  Class,  and  Sacr. 
Philol.  (March,  1857);  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  448,  553,  Amer.  ed.; 
and  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test,  with  Notes,  iii.  337, 
1st  ed.  H. 

CLESARE'A  (Kaurdpeta,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
x.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16;  xxiii. 
23,  33;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city  occu- 
pies in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence, apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip,  one  of 
the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8,  16), 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  Italian  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11).  Here  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem  on 
his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii. 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Caesarea  on  his 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi.  8, 
16),  and  before  long  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to 
the  same  place  (xxiii.  23,  33),  where  he  remained 
two  years  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv. 
1,  4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  hue  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  i.  21,  §  5).  The  journey  of  St.  Peter 
from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than 
a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  within  the 
day.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  was  about  70 
miles ;  Josephus  states  it  in  round  numbers  as  600 
stadia  (Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  2;  B.  J.  i.  3,  §  5).  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  68  miles  (  Wesseling,  p. 
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600.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  this  ought  to  be  78: 
Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It  has  been  ascertained, 
however,  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  by  Antipatris 
than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Itinerary,  —  a  point 
of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the  night-journey 
of  Acts  xxiii.     [Antipatris.] 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  "  Strato's  tower,"  with  a 
landing-place  (wp6(7opfx.ov  ixwv^  whereas,  m  tlie 
time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
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head  of  Judaea  ("  Judaea?  caput,"  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  79). 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact  accom- 
plished in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea.  It  was 
'  a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The 
full  name  was  Kaiadpeia  2ej3ao-nrj  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  5,  §  1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea  Stra- 
tonis,  and  Caesarea  Paloestinae ;  sometimes  also  (from 


Caesarea.     (From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq.) 


its  position)  irapaAws  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  or 
7]  iirl  QaAaTTT)  (id.  vii.  1,  §  3).  It  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  ( .'.ksaek.v  Phiuppi. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in  de- 
tail by  Josephus  in  two  places  (Ant.  xv.  !);  B. ./.  i. 
21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (itself  called  2e/3a<7"r2>s  Xifxifv  on  coins,  and 
by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  1),  which  was  equal  in 
size  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  breakwater,  composed 
of  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as  to  afford 
complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  winds, 
leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad  land-  ! 
ing-wharves  surrounded  the  harbor;  and  conspicu- 
ous  from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Caesar 
and  to  Home,  and  containing  colossal  statues  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea  contained 
also  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The  latter  was 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  Caesarea 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  and 
of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators 
of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  province.  It  was  by  no  means 
strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The  Gentile  population  pre- 
dominated: and  at  the  sjpagogue-worship  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were  read  in  Greek.  Con- 
stant feuds  took  place  here  between  the  Jews  and 
Greeks ;  and  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  was  one  of 
the  first  incidents  of  the  great  war.  It  was  at  Caes- 
aiea  that  Vespasian  was  declared  emperor.      He 


made  it  a  Roman  colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and 
gave  to  it  the  Jus  lUdicum.  The  history  of  the 
place,  during  the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  Pliny  :  —  "  Strato- 
nis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  condita: 
nunc  Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta"  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Caesarea  is  interesting 
as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
some  of  Origen's  labors  and  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
copius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  impor- 
tance even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now,  though 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers  on 
the  site  (Kaisariyek),  it  is  utterly  desolate ;  and 
its  ruins  have  for  a  Ions;  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  Travels  and  the  Ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus.)  J.  S.  H. 

(LESARE'A  PHILIPPI  (Kaiffapeia J,  *.- 
\lirirov)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this  place, 
rests  on  no  foundation. 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  journeyings;  and  the  passage  in  His 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  other- 
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wise  a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  /Sinai  <$■ 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  The  place  itself  too  is  remark- 
able in  its  physical  and  picturesque  characteristics, 
and  also  in  its  historical  associations.  It  was  at 
the  easternmost  and  most  important  of  the  two  rec- 
ognized sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  ether  being  at 
Tell  el-Kadi  (Dan  or  Lai.sii,  which  by  Winer 
and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  C»s. 
Philippi).  Not  that  either  of  these  sources  is  the 
most  distant  fountain-head  of  the  Jordan,  the  name 
of  the  river  being  given  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  to  quote  Dr.  Robinson's  il- 
lustration), not  to  the  most  remote  fountains,  but 
the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Caesarea  Philippi 
has  no  0.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  un- 
reasonably identified  with  Baal-Gad.  Its  annals 
run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into  hea- 
thenism. There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Panium  of  Josephus;  and  the  inscriptions 
are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  show  that  the  God 
Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spct.  Here  Herod 
.the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  the  town 
being  then  called  from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had 
been  honored.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  quote  in 
succession  the  words  of  Josephus  aid  of  Dr.  Robin- 
ion:  "Herod,  having  accompanied  Cesar  to  the 
sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  white  marble  near  the  place  called  Panium. 
This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  mountain;  under  which 
there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth ;  and  the  cavern 
is  abrupt,  and  very  deep,  and  fill  of  still  water. 
Over  it  hangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the 
mountain  rise  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  a  very 
remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the  erection  of  this 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cesar."  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3;  comp.  B.J.  i.  21,  §  3.)  "The 
situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  1  eauty.  It  nestles 
in  its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty 
Hermon,  which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation 
of  7000  or  8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters 
of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  terrace 
luxuriant  fertility  and  the  graceful  interchange  of 
copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields."  (Robinson,  iii. 
404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished the  town,  and  called  it  Ca-sarea  Philippi, 
partly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of 
the  emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  1;  B.J.  ii.  9,  §  1). 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  (.1"/.  xx.  9,  §4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  (  Vit.  13)  that 
many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited  glad- 
iatorial shows  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi  after  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §  1).  The  old  name 
was  not  lost.     Coins  of  Cccsarea  Paneas  continued 
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through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors.  Under  the 
simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils,  and 
of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  is 
still  called  /Junius,  the  first  name  having  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       J.  S.  H. 

CAGE.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
21!  v3,  is  more  properly  a  trap  (nayis,  decipula), 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30  under  the  term  nap- 
raWos,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [Fowling.]  In  Rev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  4>uAa/nj,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  W.  L.  B. 

CA'IAPHAS  [3  syl.]  (Kai'ctyxw,  said  (Winer, 
&c.)  to  be  derived  from  N£?3,  depressio,  Targ. 
Prov.  xvi.  20),  in  full  JOSEPH  Caiafhas  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  2),  high-priest  of  the  Jews  under 
Tiberius  during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  does  not  name 
him);  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24, 
28;  Acts  iv.  G.  The  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus, 
shortly  before  his  leaving  the  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  dignity,  which  was  before  held  by 
Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it  during  the  whole 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after 
his  removal  from  that  office  was  deposed  by  the 
Proconsul  Vitellius  (a.  d.  36),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4, 
§  3).  He  was  son-in-law  of  Annas.  [Annas.] 
Some  in  the  ancient  church  confounded  him  with 
the  historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  (  hristianity.  (Assemanu, 
BibUoth.  Orient,  ii.  165.)  H.  A. 

CAIN  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  Cp£,  derived  either 
from  TV2\),  to  acquire,  Gen.  iv.  1;  from  "pp, 
a  epear,  as  indicative  of  the  violence  used  by  Cain 
and  Lamech,  Gesen.  Thesavr.  p.  120;  or  from  an 
Arabic  word  knyn,  a,  smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Introd.  to 
Gen.  ii.  85:  KaiV;  Joseph.  Kais'  Cain)."  The 
historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in 
( it'ii.  iv.,  are  briefly  these:  —  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Adam  and  Eve;  he  followed  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture ;  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's,  be  committed  the  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life 
of  an  exile:  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built 
a  city  which   he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his 


a  *  Baumgarten  ( Comm.  iib.  Pentateuch,  i.  73)  adopts 
the  sense  of  "spear,"  "weapon,"  as  the  name  of  the 
firstborn  whom  Eve  had  thus  "  obtained  from  Jeho- 
vah.'' because  she  would  recognize  in  him  the  means 
of  victory,  t.  e.  the  promised  seed  who  was  to  overcome 
the  great  enemy  (Gen.  iii.  15)-    According  to  this  view 

the  words    l^p,   H3P,    without  being  related  iD  sig- 

'• '-'        t  t' 
nification,  are  merely  paronomastic  (nomen  et  omen). 
though  they  serve  at  the  same  time  to  express  the 

idea  with  greater  eDergy.     But  the  derivation  of  p~ 


from  'pp  =  n'p,  i.  e.  a  possession  which  she  had  at- 
r/nirei/,  suggests  itself  as  more  natural,  and  is  more  for- 
cible as  including  an  affinity  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
sound.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  this  effect  in  his 
Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  &c,  p.  18.  Gesenius 
(  Handw.  p.  766,  6te  Aurl.)  does  not  seem  to  object  to 
this  etymology  as  unphilological.     Fiirst  (Handw.  ii. 

315)  defines  ^p  as  "  something  brought  forth,"  "  crea- 
ture "  (=  ^H3P,  Ps.  civ.  24),  and  thus  briugs  the  verb 
and  noun  still  nearer  to  each  other.  H. 
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descendants  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
ventions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occa- 
sional references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T. 
(Heb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  narrative:  —  1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little; 
it  means  ftiyht  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cognate  word  is  used:  Von  Bohlen's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 

Hind  ("T2D)  had  been  erroneously  read  two-Nod, 
is  too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east  of 
Eden  "  (16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the 
previous  settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc.)  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  (Jain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  possible  connection  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality ; 
the  direction  "east  of  Eden"  may  have  reference 
to  the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  land  was  opposite  to  (KarevavTi,  LXX.) 
the  entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  used 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according 
to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge, 
an  ancient  town  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  Iconi- 
um,  as  the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos 
was  honored  (Ewald):  all  such  attempts  at  identi- 
fication must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  set- 
tlement of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain  "  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never 
have  been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
consulted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah 
gave  a  sign  to  (Jain,  very  much  as  signs  were  after- 
wards given  to  Noah  ((Jen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
2,  12),  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is. 
xxxviii.  7,  8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to 
Cain  alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token 
that  no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one 
that  was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a 
precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time;  for  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  mur- 
der he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  2, 
§  1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men  but 
from  wild  beasts;  but  such  an  explanation  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  family  of  Adam  may  have  largely 
increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  the  notice  of  (Jain's  »vife  (17),  and  the 
mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing  worthy 
of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
and  revengeful  temper:  and  that  he  presented  his 
offering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  re- 
buke contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 

hus :  "  If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
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iav  6p6ws  TrpoaeveyKris),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ?  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  there  is  a  sinking 
of  the  countenance  :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire:  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  there- 
fore that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

>.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Kno- 
bel, Von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure 
in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Sethites :  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  ==  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  prom- 
inently brought  forward  in  the  history.  (Jain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd :  the 
successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the  Seth- 
ites and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honor  from  the  simplicity  and  devo- 
tional habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city;  La- 
mech instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  introduced  the 
nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments; 
Tubalcain  was  the  first  smith;  Lamech' s  language 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry;  and  even  the  names 
of  the  women,  Naamah  (pleasant),  Zillah  (shadow), 
Adah  (ornamental),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter.  ■ 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  produc- 
tive of  luxury  and  violence;  on  the  other  side,  a 
state  of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for 
history  beyond  the  declaration  "  then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  historian 
thus  accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a 
predominance  over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with 
worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  the 
state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts  to  some  certain  author,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  these  authors  have  been  regarded 
as  objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks. 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  metals,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.     A   similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
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among  the  Hebrews;  and  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  arts  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  inventors 
held.  W.  L.  B. 

CAIN"  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  (with  the  article, 
^i?n  =  "the  lance,"  Ges. ;   but  may  it  not  be 

derived  from  *|p,  Ken,  "a  nest,"  possibly  in  allu- 
sion to  its  position:  Zcucapatfi  [Vat.  -eifx],  Alex. 
ZavwaKiifj.,  both  by  including  name  preceding: 
Accain),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  (She- 
J'elah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah 
(Josh.  xv.  57).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.*  G. 

CAFNAN    [2   syl.]   (Marg.  correctly  Kenan 

[and  so  the  text  1  Chr.  i.  2];  "J^p.:  Kaivav: 
Cainan;  possessor,  Fiirst;  telifuber,  Gesen.,  as  if 

=  "pp,  from  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22;  see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  —  a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem  Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram 
worshipped  a  graven  god  called  Cainan ;  and  Greg- 
ory Bar  Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  ap- 
plies it  to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known;  but  it 
may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning 
of  the  supposed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean 
dialects;  just  as  another  signification  of  the  same 
root  seems  to  have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the 
daughters  of  Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  sang 

to  musical  instruments  (Gesen.  s.  v.  "pp). 

2.  [Alex.  Ka.iva.fi  in  Gen.  x.  24;  Tisch.  (with 
Sin.  B  L)  Kaivijx  in  Luke  iii.  36.]  Son  of  Ar- 
phaxad, and  father  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  iii. 
35,  36,  and  usually  called  the  second  Cainan.  He 
is  also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 
Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  i.  24), 
but  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in 
any  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  &c.  More- 
over it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  name  into  the  version  of  the  LXX.  is  com- 
paratively modern,  since  Augustine  is  the  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in  the  0.  T.  at 
all ;  c  and  since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupolemus,  Poly- 
histor,  Josephus,    Philo,    Theophilus   of  Antioch, 


a  The  letter  p  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
K.  A  possible  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of 
the  "  Kenites  "  is  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  which  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 

b  *  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  437)  says  that  Cain  according 
to  all  appearance  is  the  Arabic  Yuk'in  not  far  from 
Hebron  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.,  1st  ed.,  ii.  449).  Dr.  Robinson 
records  the  name,  but  says  nothing  of  the  identifica- 
tion. The  position  may  be  right  enough,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  the  names  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count H. 
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Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  or  even  Jerome, 
had  access  to.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  his 
name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  the 
Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
where  Cainan  was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  into  one  concerning 
its  introduction  into  the  Gospel.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  acci- 
dent into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  that  Luke 
inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he  found  it.  But 
as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  does  not  contain  the  name 
of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  neither  did  Irenseus's  copy  of  St.  Luke,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  Cainan  was 
not  inserted  by  St.  Luke  himself,  but  was  after- 
wards added,  either  by  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  from  some  other 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  discovered.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Geneal.  of  our  Lord  ./.  C^, 
ch.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarch,  ii.  8-15; 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13;  and  for  the  op- 
posite view,  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our  Lord's  Geneal. 
p.  143  ff.  A.  C.  H. 

CAIUS.  [John,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles or.] 

CAKES.     [Bread.] 

CALAH  ([TV??,  in  pause]  nb|  [comple- 
tion]: Xa\ax:  Chale),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11).    The  name  has  been 

thought  identical  with  the  Halah  (H_n),  which 
is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  and 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26);  but  this  view  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  Septuagint,  which  renders  Halah  by 
'AAae.  According  to  the  opinions  of  the  best 
Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah  is  marked 
by  the  Nimrud  ruins,  which  have  furnished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascertained,  Ca- 
lah must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time 
(about  b.  c.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  and  his 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon,  who  built 
a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  modern  Khorsabad.  Ca- 
lah still  continued  under  the  later  kings  to  be  a 
town  of  importance,  and  was  especially  favored  by 
Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later  times  it  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  country, 
which  appears  as  Calacine"  (Ptolem.  vi.  1)  or  Cal- 
achene-  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1)  in  the  geographers. 

G.  R. 
*  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (Kitto's  Cyc.  of  Bibl.  Lit., 
3d  ed.,  art.  Calah)  objects  to  the  identification  of 
Calah  with  Nimrud,  that  sufficient  space  is  not 
left  for  Resen,  which  is  described  in  Gen.  x.  12  as 
"  a  great  city  "  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Calah; 


c  Demetrius  (b.  o.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Prcep. 
Evang.  ix.  21),  reckons  1360  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shem  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt,  which  seems  to 
include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have  not 
been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius.  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the  altered  copies 
of  the  LXX. 
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the  distance  between  Nimrud  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
3ient  Nineveh  (opposite  Mosul)  being  less  than 
twenty  miles.  He  would  therefore  identity  Resen 
with  Nimrud,  and  Caluh  with  Kalah-  or  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  forty  miles  south  of  Nimrud  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  further  observes: 
"  Kalah-Sherghat  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Assyria.  On  a  cylinder  discovered  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  fact  that  the  King 
Tiglath-pileser  restored  a  monument  which  had 
been  taken  down  sixty  years  previously,  after  hav- 
ing stood  for  641  years.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  founded  about  b.  c.  1870  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  457,  460;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Pers.  p.  13).  On 
the  bricks  and  pottery  found  at  Kalah  are  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian 
kings.  The  name  Asshiir  is  found  among  them." 
Ivalisch  (Genesis,  p.  261)  likewise  identifies  Kesen 
with  Nimrud,  and  Calah  with  Kalah-Sherghat. 
See  Assyria,  p.  187;  Nineveh;  Resen.     A. 

CALAMOLA'LUS  (KaAa/ndAaAos;  [Vat. 
KaAafMKaAos-]  Cliomus),  1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt 
name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Elam,  Lou,  and 
Hadid. 

CALAMUS.     [Reed.] 

CAL'COL  (7373  [perh.  sustenance,  Ges.] : 
KaAxaA  [Vat.  KccAko],  XoAko?  [Alex.  XaA%aA]  ■ 
Chalchal,  Chalcol),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  iden- 
tical with  Chalcol  (A.  V.  only;  no  difference  in 
the  Hebrew),  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise 
men  whom  Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv. 
31).  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification  see 
Darda.  G. 

*  CALDE'A,  CALDE'AN  S,  OAL'DEES, 

occur  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions 
passim  for  Ciialdea,  etc.,  which  see.  A. 

CALDRON.     (1.)  TFT,  probably  from  TFT, 

boil,  akin  to  Arab.  0 1  $ ,  to  be  moved,  as  water  in 

boiling;  a  pot  or  kettle ;  also  a  basket.     (2.)  ""^D, 

a  pot  or  kettle.      (3.)   V*I733N,  or  $33*?.      (4.) 

nrfrpj  from  n?|2,  pour.  Ae&7)s,  X"TPa>  ™' 
SitrHjp:  lebes,  olla.  A  vessel  for  boiling  flesh, 
either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13;  1  Sam.  ii.  14;  Mic.  hi.  3;  Job  xli.  20).  [Pot; 
Kettle.]  H.  W.  P. 
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Bronze  Caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.     (Brit.  Mas.) 

CATjEB  (273:  XaAe'jS;  [Alex.  XaAe/j.  ver. 
42:  Caleb;]  dog,  Gesen. ;  Beller,  Klaffer,  i.  e. 
harker,  Furst).a  1.  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9, 18, 
19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath,  or 


»  *  burst's  derivation  (ed.  1857)  is  from  273     to 
attack,  seize,  and  hence  as  appellative,  bold,  a  hero. 


Ephratah,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Caleb  the 
spy.  His  brothers,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, were  Jerahmeel  and  Ram;  his  wives  Azubah, 
Jerioth,  and  Ephratah ;  and  his  concubines  Ephah 
and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42,  46,  48).  But  from  the 
manifest  corruption  of  the  text  in  many  parts  of 

the  chapter,  from  the  name  being  written  ^3^73 
[Chelubai]  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a  patro- 
nymic from  2^173,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 
brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  tvvo  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [Aza- 
riah,  No.  5],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

t.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.     Caleb  is  first  mentioned  :i 

the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (S^tTS),  called  in 
the  next  verse  Q^tt/S~\  " heads,"  one  from  each 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 

noted  that  these  O^Sttn  or  D^tt'bO  are  all  dif- 

•  •   :  •       t 

ferent  from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as 
princes  or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ca- 
leb was  a  S^t^l  or  K?S7  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites, 
at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and 
Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only 
two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from 
Canaan  to  Kadesh-Barnea,  encouraged  the  people 
to  enter  in  boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession 
of  it;  for  which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly 
escaped  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
people.  In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other 
ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 
spared.  Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the 
congregation  by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  mur- 
muring, all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  years 
old  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was  made 
to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  he  should  sur- 
vive to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had  trodden 
upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it.  Accord- 
ingly, 45  years  afterwards,  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came 
to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened 
at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he 
was  now  85  years  old,  he  was  as  strong  as  in  the 
day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighboring  hill- 
country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  immediately  granted 
to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  relates  how  he 
took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three 
sons  of  Anak;  and  how  he  offered  Achsah  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would  take  Kir- 
jat|ji-Sepher.  i.  e.  Debir;  and  how  when  Othniel, 
his  younger  brother,  had  performed  the  feat,  he  not 

Dietrich  in  his  edition  of  Gesenius  (1863)  adopts  the 
same  etymology.  II. 
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only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her 
the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water  which  she 
asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb, 
nor  is  the  time  of  bis  death  recorded.  But  we 
learn  from  Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  surround- 
ing territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Ca- 
leb, at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  3,  xxx.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  "the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  "the  son  of  Kenaz " 
(Josh.  xv.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur 
(see  too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have 
this  singular  expression,  "  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  ofJu- 
dah;  "  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one, 
"  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezile,  because  that  he  wholly 
followed  Jehovah  God  of  Israel."  It  becomes, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner 
by  birth ;  a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors 
had  married,  and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that 
Gentile  harvest,  of  which  Jethro,  Bahab,  Ruth, 
Naaman,  and  many  others  were  samples  and  signs. 
And  this  conjecture  receives  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  names  in  Caleb's  family.  For 
on  turning  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that 
Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish  name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz. 
Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52,  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Hur  we  find  Shobal  and  half  the 
Manahethites  or  sons  of  Manahath.  But  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told  that  Shobal  was  the  son 
of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Manahath.  So  too  Korah,  Jthran,  Elah  (1  Chr. 
ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephunneh,  compared  with 
Pinon,  are  all  Edomitish  names  (1  Chr.  i. ;  Gen. 
xxxvi.).  We  find  too  Temanites,  or  sons  of  Te- 
man  (1  Chr.  i.  30),  among  the  children  of  Ashur 
the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  finding  thus 
whole  families  or  tribes,  apparently  of  foreign  origin, 
incorporated  into  the  tribes  of  Israel,  seems  further 
to  supply  us  with  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham had  been  multiplied  by  the  accretion  of  pros- 
elytes, as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Ca'leb-Eph'ratah,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard 
of,  and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  im- 
probable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have 
given  any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of 
their  bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his 
son  have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt.  The 
present  text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the 
reading  which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and 
which  is  preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the 

true  one,  namely,  nm2S  "DT>"^  S3,   "Caleb 

'  ■"  T    T  :    V  •■   T  T 

came  in  unto  Ephratah."  The  whole  information 
given  seems  to  be  that  Hezron  had  two  wives,  the 
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first  whose  name  is  not  given,  the  mother  of  Jerah- 
meel,  Ram,  and  Caleb  or  Chelubai;  the  second, 
Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  married 
when  60  years  old,  and  who  bare  him  Segub  and 
Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah, 
the  first,  the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  version, 
of  Jerioth ;  and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  mother 
of  Hur;  and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Hezron's  death. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Caleb-Ephratah  (see  3  above),  it  is  true,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  district  Caleb,  which  must  have 
been  a  part  of  Judah,  and  so  called  from  Caleb,  Josh- 
ua's spy,  to  whom  it  was  allotted.  Bertheau  in  his 
note  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24  (Biicher  der  Chromk,  p.  17) 
suggests  that  the  northern  part  of  this  territory  of 
Caleb  where  it  approached  Ephratah,  i.  e.  Bethlehem, 
may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  southern  part 
by  the  more  definite  name  of  Caleb-Ephratah.  He 
remarks  further  that  the  proposed  change  of  the 
text  (jj\6e  XaA.6/3  els  'K<ppa6d  in  the  LXX.  which 
the  Vulg.  follows)  removes  the  difficulty,  but  intro- 
duces a  notice  altogether  foreign  to  the  text,  since 
the  verse  relates  to  Hezron  and  not  to  Caleb.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  about  the  translation.  But  the 
chronology  and  history  of  this  period  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  us  to  say  that  Hezron  must  have 
died  in  Egypt,  and  could  not  have  died  in  Caleb- 
Ephratah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  See  Wordsworth  on  the 
passage,  Chronicles,  p.  171  (1866).  H. 

CALEB.  "  The  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Negeb  (223)  or  "south  country"  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan  Joshua 
assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron  to  the 
priests,  but  the  "  field  "  of  the  city,  that  is  the 
pasture  and  corn  lands,  together  with  the  villages, 
were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb,  of 
Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  exten- 
sive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron  and 
Kurmiil,  the  ancient  Carmel  of  Judah,  where  Ca- 
leb's descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

W.  A.  W. 

CALF  (n%9,  baV  :  ii6o-Xo<;,  SapdKis).  Id 
Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.     He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished  it  with 

a  graving-tool,"  but  the  word  t3~ IP  may  mean  a 
mould  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V.'"'bags;"  LXX. 
dvAaKois)-  Bochart  {Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  ear-rings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly  rep- 
resented on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  ear-rings 
would  have  provided  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold 
required  for  a  solid  figure.  More  probably  it  was 
a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a  process  which 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  Egypt.  "  A  gilded  ox 
covered  with  a  pall  "  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  335). 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  Mos. 
and  Aar.  iv.  5);  Hur,  "  the  desert's  martyr,"  was 
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killed  for  opposing  it:  Abu'lfeda  says  that  all  ex- 
cept 12,000  worshipped  it ;  when  made,  it  was  mag- 
ically animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  "  The  Devil,"  says 
Jonathan,  "got  into  the  metal  and  fashioned  it  into 
a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v.  398).  Hence,  the 
Koran  (vii.  1 46)  calls  it  "a  corporeal  calf,  made  of 
their  ornaments,  which  lowed.''''  This  was  effected, 
not  by  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mohammedans), 
but  by  al  Sfuneri,  a  chief  Israelite,  whose  descend- 
ants still  inhabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 
He  took  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  footsteps  of  the 
horse  of  Gabriel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  host, 
and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished 
in  hell  more  than  40  days,  being  the  number  of 
days  of  the  calf-worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Daven- 
port, p.  7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  legends,  125).  It 
was  a  Jewish  proverb  that  "  no  punishment  befall- 
eth  the  Israelites  in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
this  calf"  (Godwyn,  tibi  supr.). 


Bronze  figure  of  Apis.     (Wilkinson.) 

To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf,  and 
then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over  the 
water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in  the 
drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their  su- 
perstition (Jerome,  Ep.  128;  Pint,  de  Is.  p.  362), 
or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  10),  or  with  refer- 
ence to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41;  Poli 
Syn.  ad  loc).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty  to 
explain  the  process  which  he  used;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten  art 
(such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy)  by  which 
he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  ( Origiiie  des 
Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron,  which  would 
have  had  the  additional  advantage  of  making  the 
draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily  endows  the 
fire  employed  with  miraculous  properties.  Bochart 
and  Kosenmiiller  merely  think  that  he  cut,  ground, 
and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  as  was  used  to 
sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  *V3E  =  Ka.Ta.Kaia>, 
LXX.    (Havernick's  hit  rod.  to  the  Pentnt.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  respecting  this 
calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the  Jews 
intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II.  for  a 
mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
stition (Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim ;  Lactant. 
Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  wor- 
shippers of  Apis  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and  their  extreme 
"amfliarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi.  40).  3.  The 
resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in  Ex.  xxxii.  5, 
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to  the  festival  in  honor  of  Apis  (Suid.  s.  v."Airi5ts). 
Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of  Egypt,  that  of  fsis, 
of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  sacred  bulls. 
Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  (1.  Wilkinson  fixes  on 
the  latter  as  the  prototype  of  the  golden  calf;  "  the 
offerings,  dancings,  and  rejoicings  practiced  on  that 
occasion  were  doubtless  in  imitation  of  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mnevis"  (Anc. 
I'-U'.ll11-!  v-  l'J7>  see  Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was 
worshipped  from  its  utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de 
Is.  p.  74),  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
secrated to  him  (Horn.  Od.  i.  xii.  &c. ;  Warburton, 
Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5).  Hence  it  is  almost  universally 
found  in  Oriental  and  other  mythologies.  4.  The 
expression  "an  ox  that  eateth  hay,"  <ftc.  (Ps.  cvi. 
20,  &e.),  where  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  con- 
sulted Apis  (Godwyn's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Yet 
these  terms  of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that 
of  Jeroboam.  Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of 
Jeroboam's  calves  called  7)  8a.fi.aAis  BaaA,  which  is 
an  unquestionable  calumny ;  just  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  15, 
yA7ris  6  fiSax0'  °~ov  &  6«Ae/CTos-  is  either  a  mistake 
or  a  corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Hier-oz.  ii.  28, 
6,  and  Schleusner,  s.  v.  vAim). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  Likened  their  Maker  to  the  graved  ox  ;  " 

or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well- understood  cher- 
ubic emblem.  For  (1.)  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Moses  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  (2.)  Josephus  seems 
to  imply  that  the  calf  symbolized  God  (Ant.  viii.  8, 
§  4).  (3.)  Aaron  in  proclaiming  the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii. 
51  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  and  speaks 
of  the  god  as  the  visible  representation  of  Him  who 
had  led  them  out  of  Egypt.  (4.)  It  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom 
they  had  so  recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judg- 
ments of  Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  (5.)  There  was 
only  otic  Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  two  calves. 
(But  see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  464.)  (6.)  Jero- 
boam's well-understood  political  purpose  was,  not 
to  introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  old ;  and  this  alone  explains  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into 
which  Judah  never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed 
the  archetypal  emblems  in  the  Temple.  (7.)  It 
appears  from  1  K.  xxii.  6,  &c.  that  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  re- 
garded themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  prophets 
of'  Jehovah.1' 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moncaeus,  de 
Vituki  Aureo  (  Critici  Sacri,  ix.).  The  work  is  in- 
hibited by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  been  an- 
swered by  Visorinus.  A  brief  resume  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poli  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
"  Remnants  of  Time  "  (ad  finem).      [Ohkkubim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  5,  6,  x.  5),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii 
2).  His  change  of  Beth-el  into  Beth-aven  possibly 
rose  from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Beth- 
aven).  The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  that  of  Bethel  10  years  after 
by  his  son  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  3;  Pri- 
deaux,  Connection,  i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of  Celsus 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed  deity 
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called  @a<pafiau>8  J)  'Ovrf]\  (a  story,  at  the  source 
of  which  Tertullian,  'OvoKo'nris,  Apol.  16,  Ad  Nat. 
i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from  some  misun- 
derstanding of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc.  Fel.  Apol. 
ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as  Origen 
conjectured,  that  the  Christians  were  confounded 
with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophiani  (Tac  Hist.  v.  4: 
Merivale,  Hint,  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  "calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
lor  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips," 
that  is,  "the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  erroneously  translate 
Kapirbv  tS>v  xe<A.eW,  which  is  followed  by  the  Syr. 
and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the  "fatted  calf"  see 
Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23,  &c. ;  and  on  the  custom 
of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  "  passing  between  the 
parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant,  see  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18,  19;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17;  Ephrem  Syrus,  i.  1G1; 
Horn.  II.  iii.  208.  F.  W.  F. 

CALI'TAS  (KaKiras;  [Vat.  in  ver.  23  cor- 
rupt; in  ver.  48  Vat.  Alex.  KaAeiras-]  CaUtas, 
[Oiliih,s]),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23,  48.     [Kelita.] 

CALLIS'THENES  (Ka\\i<rOevr)s),  a  parti- 
san of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  set- 
ting fire  to  "  the  sacred  portals  "  (2  Mace.  viii.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

CALNEH,  or  CALNO  (n.3^3,  13^3  : 
XaXavvr),  XaXavr)  [see  Cai.no]  :  Chalanne),  ap- 
pears in  Genesis  (x.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 
The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god 
Ana  or  Ami"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Babylonian  worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  mod- 
ern Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early 
capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nopker,  the 
Talmud  identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yoma). 
Arab  traditions  made  Niffer  the  original  Babylon, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  en- 
deavored to  mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven. 
Similarly,  the  LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno,  as 
"the  place  where  the  tower  was  built"  (Is.  x.  !)). 
Niffer  is  situated  about  GO  miles  S.  E.  E.  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates: it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Layard  (Nin.  <)'•  Bab.  cli.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  Loftus 
(Chnld&a,  p.  101).  We  may  gather  from  Script- 
ure that  in  the  8th  century  b.  c.  Calneh  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered 
its  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  compared  with  Car- 
chemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Is.  x.  9 ;  Am.  vi.  2), 
and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  resistless  might  of 
Assyria.  G.  R. 

CAL'NO  (V??:  XaXdV*;;  [Vat.  Sin.]  Alex. 
XaXawi),  the  passage  [in  the  LXX],  however,  does 
not  agree  with  the  Hebrew:  Calano),  Is.  x.  9. 
[Calneh.] 

*  Hence  we  have  3  variations  of  the  name :  Calno 
in  Isaiah,  Calneh  in  Genesis  and  Amos,  and  Canneh 
in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  23.  The  idea  which  the  Seventy 
bring  into  the  text  of  Is.  x.  9  (not  in  the  Hebrew), 

6  VCS  =  Arab.  A  t  ~w.  portare,  according  to 
Gesenius,  Furst,  and  others.    Bochart  derives  the  word 
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is  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  at  Calno  or 
Chalane,  as  if  a  protest  against  some  different  opin- 
ion. See  Gesenius  titer  Jesaia  (i.  394).  The  Bible 
is  silent  respecting  this  ancient  place  during  all  the 
long  ages  between  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  the 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2).  Dr.  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets, 
ii.  202)  agrees  with  those  who  think  that  Calneh  or 
Calno  was  the  later  Greek  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miles  from  Babylon.  [Cal- 
neh.] H. 

CAL/PHI  (<5  Xa\<pi;  [Sin-  Alex.  XaX<pei\] 
Jos.  Xa\pa?os:  Calphi),  father  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
two  captains  (apxovres)  of  Jonathan's  army  who 
remained  firm  at  the  battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace, 
xi.  70). 

CALVARY  Upaviov-  Sjr.  Karkaptha:  Cal- 
varia),  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising 
from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the 
word  calearia,  i.  e.  a  bare  skull,  the  Latin  word 
by  which  the  Kpaviov  of  the  Evangelists  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate ;  Kpaviov  again  being  nothing 
but  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Gol- 
gotha. 

Kpaviov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calvaria ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"skull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  {S.  cf  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  popular  expression  "Mount  Cal- 
vary "  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the 
narratives.  [Crucifixion;  Golgotha;  Jeru- 
salem.] G. 

*  The  transfer  of  Calvary  to  our  language  from 
the  Vulg.  has  often  been  noticed.  The  association 
of  "  mount  "  with  the  place  of  crucifixion  has  in  all 
probability  a  monastic  origin.  The  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  rock  at  Jerusalem,  held  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  cross  was  erected.  The  expression 
"  monticulus  Golgotha  "  occurs  in  the  Itiner.  Hieros. 
(A.  l).  333,  and  was  current,  no  doubt,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period.  Thus  introduced,  the  term 
spread  at  length  into  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
dom. See  note  in  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  17.  Yet 
after  all  the  popular  idea  of  Golgotha  may  not  be 
wholly  without  support  in  Scripture.  The  best  ex- 
planation of  Kpaviov  (a  skull,  Luke  xxiii.  33)  is 
that  it  denotes  a  spot  slightly  elevated  and  so  called 
for  that  reason,  and  because  it  was  skull-shaped. 
As  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  that  the  place  of  cru- 
cifixion was  Mount  Moriah,  see  the  addition  to 
Jerusalem  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  yamal,  becer  or  bicrdh,  and 
circa  ruth.  As  to  the  achashteranima  in  Esth. 
viii.  10,  erroneously  translated  "camels"  by  the  A. 
V.,  see  Mule  (note). 

1.  Gamed  (7C3  [burden-bearer]:  /ca/i7?Aos: 
en  i  a  this)  is  the  common  Hebrew  term  to  express 
the  genus  "  camel,"  irrespective  of  any  difference 
of  species,  age,  or  breed:  it  occurs  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  O.  T.,  and  is  in  all  probability  de- 
rived from  a  root  *  which  signifies  "  to  carry."    The 


from  7£3,  "to  revenge,"  the  camel  being  a  vindictive 
animal.  The  word  has  survived  to  this  day  in  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe.  See  Gesenius,  Thes. 
8.  v. 
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first  mention  of  camels  occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  as 
among  the  presents  which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon 
Abram  when  he  was  in  Egypt.  It  is  clear  from  this 
passage  that  camels  were  early  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians (see  also  Ex.  ix.  3),  though  no  representation 
of  this  animal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  paint- 
ings or  hieroglyphics  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
234,  Lond.  1854).  The  camel  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  the  most  important  beast  of  burden 
amongst  Oriental  nations.  The  Ethiopians  had 
"  camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chr.  xiv.  15);  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem  "  with  camels  that  bare 
spices  and  gold  and  precious  stones  "  (1  K.  x.  2); 
the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels 
(Jer.   xlix.  29,  32);  David  took  away  the  camels 
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from  the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  9,  xxx.  17);  forty  camels'  burden  of  good 
things  were  sent  to  Elisha  by  Ben-hadad,  king  of 
Syria,  from  Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9);  the  Ishmael- 
ites  trafficked  with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of 
Gilead,  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
•25 ) :  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed 
camels  "  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude  " 
(Judg.  vii.  12);  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  be- 
fore his  affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand  after- 
wards (xlii.  12). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64; 
1  Sam.  xxx.  17);  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  2  K.  viii.  9;  1  K.  x.  2,  &c),  for 
draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7 :  see  also  Suetonius, 


Two-humped  Camels  on  Assyrian  monuments.     (Layard.) 


Xero,  c.  11)."  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17  we  learn 
that  camels  were  used  in  war:  compare  also  Pliny 
(N.  H.  viii.  18),  Xenophon  ( Cyrop.  vii.  1,  27),  and 
Herodotus  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  Livy  (xxxvii.  40). 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  forces  of  the  Persian 
army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alluding  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  xxi.  7). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elijah  "  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  same 
stuff"  (Calmet's  Bid.  Frag.  No.  cccxx. ;  Rosen- 
muller,  Schol.  ad  Is.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  expression 
"lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  reference  not  to 
his  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xix.  13. 19)  [Sackcloth],  but 
see  Elijah.  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  Observ.  ii. 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestments 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  ^Elian  (Nat.  H. 
xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  of 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  used  to  wear;  but  the  garment  of  camel's 
hair  which  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  probability 
merely  the  prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals 
(Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vi.  25.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid. : 
Pliny,  N.  H.  xi.  41,  xxviii.  9);  it  was  in  all  prob- 
ability used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distinct  refer- 


o  «  Commisit  etiam  camelorum  quadrigas." 
b  Amongst  the  live  stock  which  Jacob  presented  to 
Esau  were  "  thirty  milch  camels  with   their  colts." 

l-np^P  Q^vJ^S  is  literally  "  camels  giving  suck." 
This  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Israel- 
ites used  the  milk  of  the  camel,  which  however  it  can- 
not fairly  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  Jael  offered 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  19),  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  v. 
5,  §  4),  was  sour.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  Michaelis,  and 
Rosenmuller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz.  i.  10),  say  it  was  for  the 
ourpose  of  intoxicating  Sisera,  sour  camel's  milk,  as 


ence  to  it  is  made  in  the  Bible.6  Camel's  flesh, 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  (Prosp. 
Alpinus,  H.  N.  JEg.  i.  226),  was  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  because, 
though  the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  reason  why  camel-flesh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  11),  Rosen- 
muller (Not.  ad  Hieroz.  1.  c),  Michaelis  (Laws  of 
Moses,  iii.  234,  Smith's  translat.),  none  of  which, 
however,  are  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  ihe  law  of  Moses  allowed  no  quadruped  to  be 
used  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and 
divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts :  as  the  camel 
does  not  fully  divide  the  hoof  the  anterior  parts 
only  being  cleft,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  (Phys.  H.  of  Palest,  p.  391)  says  "  the 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  half-moons." 
This  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  c  that  were 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  (Comp.  Stat.  Thebaid,  ix. 
687.  )d     [Ornaments.] 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  5)  declares  that  Rabbah  sball  be  a 


they  affirm,  having  this  effect.     The  Arabs  use  sour 
camel's  milk  extensively  as  a  drink. 

c  D^-intt?.  Compare  also  Is.  iii.  18 :  "  Round 
tires  like  the  moon,"  A.  V.  The  LXX.  has  /xtjviVxoi, 
Vu!g.  lunula. 

*  Cassel's  note  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  p.  83)  confirms 
and  illustrates  this  oriental  usage  of  putting  "little 
moons  "  on  the  necks  of  the  camels.  It  no  doubt  had 
some  connection  with  the  Sabmanism  of  the  Arab 
tribes  who  worshipped  so  extensively  the  moon  and 
stars.     See  Rawlinson's  note  on  Herod,  iii.  8.       H. 

d  «  Niveo  lunata  monilia  dente  "  on  horses'  necks. 
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"  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching 
place  for  flocks."  Buckingham  ( Trav.  p.  329)speaks 
of  ruins  in  this  country  as  "  places  of  resort  to  the 
Bedouins  where  they  pasture  their  camels  and  their 
sheep."  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  in  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ix.  of  "  Good  Words." 

From  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel  with  re- 
gard to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water,  and 
from  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both  structurally 
and  physiologically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we  can 
readily  give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of  tribes 
or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels  of  Job 
may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a  passage  in 
Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix.  37,  §  5):  "Now  some  men 
in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 
camels." 

2.  Becer,  bicrdh  0"O3,  n"l33  :  LXX.  Kafirj- 
\os  in  Is.  Ix.  6;  btye  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  as  from  Arab. 


°7 


i7  mane;a  Spofievs  in  verss.  of  Aq.,Theod., 


and  Sym. :  dromedarins,  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "  dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
says,  "  The  caravans  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah."  The  Midian- 
ites  had  camels  "aa  the  sand  of  the  sea"  (Judg. 
vii.  12).  In  Jeremiah  God  expostulates  with  Israel 
for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a  swift 
bicrdh  "traversing  her  ways."  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
i.  15  fF.)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  indic- 
ative only  of  a  difference  in  age,  and  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Arabic  becra  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signified  by  the 
term.  Gesenius  follows  Bochart,  and  ( Comm.  tib. 
d.  Jes.  Ix.  6)  answers  the  objections  of  Rosenm idler, 
who  (Not.  ad  Bochart!  Hieroz.  1.  c.)  argues  in  favor 
of  the  "  dromedary."  Gesenius's  remarks  are  com- 
mented on  again  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Bibl.  Na- 
turgesch.  ii.  21.  Etymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
is  more  in  favor  of  the  "  dromedary."  b  So  too  are 
the  old  versions,  as  is  also  the  epithet  "  swift,"  ap- 
plied to  the  bicrdh  in  Jeremiah;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic c'  to  denote  "  a 
young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on  the 
Hebrew  word,  makes  the  following  just  observa- 
tion: "  '  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian,'  &c.  —  a  weak  distinc- 
tion, if  bicrim  means  only  young  camels  in  opposi- 
tion to  old  ones  "  (  Verm,  Sum.).  The  "  traversing 
her  ways  "  is  well  explained  by  Rosenmiiller,  "  mox 
hue  mox  illuc  cursitans  quasi  furore  venereo  cor- 
reptus,  suique  non  compos,  quemadmodum  facere 
solent  cameli  tempore  aestus  libidinosi."  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  becer  or  bicrdh  cannot  be  better 
represented  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of  the  A.  V. 


<*  See  Schleusner  (Thes.  in  LXX.)  s.  v.  oi/<e'. 
l>  From  "133,  i.  q.  "Ip2,  "  to  be  first." 

Go. 
c   >Jo    "  a  young  camel,"  of  the  same  age  as  "  a 

young  man  "  amongst  men.     But  the  idea  of  swiftness 
is  involved  even  in   the  Arabic  use  of  this  word  for 


& 


:prop/rare,  festinare  (v.  Gesenius,  Thes.) 


d  IT,   i.  e.  «  the  camel's  saddle,"  with  a  kind  of 
canopy  over  it.     See  Jahn  (Arch.  Bibl.  p.  54,  Upham's 


CAMEL 

3.  As  to  the  circdroth  (m~l3""i3)  of  Is.  lxvi. 
20,  which  the  LXX.  interpret  (TKidSia,  the  Vulg. 
can-ucce,  and  the  A.  V.  "  swift  beasts,"  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory  which  is  given  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i. 
25),  following  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  adopted  by 
Kosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that  "  drom- 
edaries "  are  meant.  According  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  word  (which  occurs  only  in 

Isaiah,  I.  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  ~1'^".  "to 
leap,"  "  to  gallop;  "  but  the  idea  involved  is  surely 
inapplicable  to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
versions  moreover  are  opposed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  (Svpj)l.  ad  Lex. 
Ileb.  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  (s.  v.),  to  under- 
stand by  circdroth  "  panniers  "  or  "  baskets  "  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer 
the  word  to  its  unreduplicated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
34.d  The  shaded  vehicles  of  the  LXX.  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  ( DescripU  de 
VEgypte,  p.  230*),  who  says,  "  other  ladies  are  car- 
ried sitting  in  chairs  made  like  covered  cages  hang- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a  camel; "  or  by  a  remark  of 
1  »r.  Kussell  (Nat.  If.  of  Aleppo,  i.  25G),  who  states 
that  some  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  are  commonly 
stowed,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  side  a  mule  in 
a  sort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  species  of  camel  which  was  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Pal- 
estine is  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  (  Camelus 
Arabicm).    The  dromedary  is  a  swifter  animal  than 


Arabian  Camel. 

the  baggage-camel,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  riding 
purposes  —  it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the  other : 
the  Arabs  call  it  the  Heirie.  The  speed  of  the 
dromedary  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs 
asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse;  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  per- 


translation) :  "Sometimes  they  travel  in  a  covered 
vehicle  which  is  secured  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  small  house."  Parkhurst  says 

n*n3'n3  "  is  in  the  reduplicate  form,  because  these 
baskets  were  in  pairs,  and  slung  one  on  each  side  of 
the  beast."     In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  referred 


to  the  Arabic 


ic;/> 


sella   camelina,  aliis,  cum   ap- 


paratu  suo  "  (Freytag,  s.  v.).     See  figures  in  Pococke, 
Descripl.  Oriint.  i.  tab.  58. 


CAMEL 

form ;  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up  for 
hours  together.  The  Bactrian  camel  ( Camelus  Bac- 
trianus),  the  only  other  known  species,  has  two 
humps ;  it  is  not  capable  of  such  endurance  as  its 
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Bactrian  Camel. 

Arabian  cousin:  this  species  is  found  in  China, 
Russia,  and  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Persians  in  war  to  carry  one  or  two 
guns  which  are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  Col.  H.  Smith 
says  this  species  appears  figured  in  the  processions 
of  the  ancient  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Chehel  Minar.  Though  the  Bactrian 
camel  was  probably  not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was 
doubtless  known  to  them  in  a  late  period  of  their 
history,  from  their  relations  with  Persia  and  Chal- 
da?a.  Russell  (N.  Hist,  of  Alep.  ii.  170,  2d  ed.) 
says  the  two-humped  camel  is  now  seldom  seen  at 
Aleppo. 

The  camel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  the 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial  ex- 
pressions; see  many  cited  by  Boehart  (Hieroz.  i. 
30),  and  comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  V.,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression :  the  very  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
evidence  in  its  favor ;  with  the  Talmuds  [Talmudic 
writers]  "  an  elephant  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye"  was  a  common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
possible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil;  with  an 
internal  reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  nature  fail ;  with  a  hump  of  fat 
ready  on  emergencies  to  supply  it  with  carbon  when 
even  the  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning 
desert  cease  to  afford  food;  with  nostrils  which  can 
close  valve-like  when  the  sandy  storm  fills  the  air, 
this  valuable  animal  does  indeed  well  deserve  the 
significant  title  of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert.""  The 
camel  belongs  to  the  family  Camd'uhe,  order  Rumi- 
nantia.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  a  disappointment  to  know  that  the  many 
serviceable  qualities  of  the  camel  which  have  been 
enumerated,  are  far  from  being  matched  by  any 
correspondent  social  or  moral  instincts  to  increase 
our  regard  for  him.     Dr.  Kitto  (Daily  Bible  11- 


<*  An  expression  derived  from  the  Arabs.  See  the 
quotation  from  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir,  quoted 
by  Boehart,  Hieroz.  i.  13. 


lustr.  i.  275,  Porter's  ed.  1866)  writes  as  follows: 
"  Of  all  the  animals  which  have  been  domesticated 
for  higher  purposes  than  to  serve  mankind  merely 
as  food,  the  camel  is,  past  all  doubt,  the  most 
churlish,  irascible,  revengeful,  and  self-willed.  We 
have  heard  of  strong  attachments  between  man 
and  all  other  domestic  animals,  but  never  between 
a  man  and  his  camel.  Of  all  the  creatures  pro- 
moted to  be  man's  companions  in  travel  and  in 
rest,  no  one  so  unloving  and  unloved  exists.  Its 
very  countenance,  which  the  inexperienced  call  pa- 
tient, is  the  very  impersonation  of  malice  and  ill- 
nature  —  even  when  its  eyes  are  not  kindled  up  in- 
to active  spite,  and  when  its  mouth  does  not  quiver 
with  burning  rage.  Even  among  themselves  quar- 
rels are  frequent;  and  he  who  has  been  summoned 
by  their  sharp  and  bitter  cries  to  witness  a  camel- 
fight,  will  not  easily  forget  the  scene."  The  trav- 
eller in  the  East  is  soon  led  to  observe  this  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  camel  and  his  owner  or 
driver,  and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
provocations  which  there  may  be  for  such  severity, 
finds  it  a  constant  outrage  to  his  feelings  to  witness 
the  blows  and  scourgings  which  he  sees  inflicted  on 
the  bearer  of  such  heavy  burdens.  Camels  are  al- 
most unknown  in  Europe  for  puqjoses  of  travel  and 
transportation.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that 
the  writer  encountered  a  small  caravan  of  them, 
laden  with  military  stores,  in  Greece,  on  the  road 
between  Delphi  and  Amphissa. 

Much  important  information  in  respect  to  the 
general  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  camel  will 
be  found  in  U.  S.  Senate  Documents  (viii.  No.  62, 
pp.  1-238,  1856-7)  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
camels  for  purposes  of  military  transportation.  A 
circular  was  addressed  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  American  residents  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially our  missionaries  (II.  6.  0.  Dwight,  Edwin 
E.  Bliss,  W.  F.  Williams)  whose  intelligent  replies 
to  the  inquiries  made  are  replete  with  important 
facts  and  suggestions  illustrative  of  the  subject. 
Hints  for  Scripture  also  may  be  gleaned  from  them. 
It  is  stated  e.  g.  (p.  80)  that  camels,  ordinarily  occu- 
pying from  30  to  45  days  on  the  journey  to  Mosul 
from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Orfu  and  the  Desert, 
will  accomplish  the  distance  on  an  emergency  in  13 
days.  (See  addition  to  Haran,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  has  written  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  "  The  Camel,  his  Organization,  Habits,  and 
Uses,  considered  with  reference  to  his  Introduction 
into  the  United  States,"  Boston,  1856,  16mo.  It 
is  understood  that  the  attempt  to  domesticate  and 
employ  the  camel  in  the  southern  parts  of  our 
country  has  proved  a  failure.  H. 

CA'MON  (}*lX3p:  [standing-place,  fastness] : 
'Pafii/dv;  Alex.  Pa.fj.fj.ai;  [Comp.  Aid.  Ka^aJr;]  Jos. 
Kafjcev'-  Civmon),  the  place  in  which  Jaik  the  judge 
was  buried  [Judg.  x.  5].  The  few  notices  of 
Jair  which  we  possess  have  all  reference  to  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  against  accepting  the  statement  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  7,  §  6)  that  ('anion  was  a  city  of  Gilead. 
In  support  of  this  is  the  mention  by  Polybius  (v. 
70,  §  12)  of  a  Cainoiui  (Kafxovv)  in  company  with 
Pella  and  other  trans-Jordanic  places  (Peland,  679). 
In  modern  times,  however,  the  name  has  not  been 
recovered  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome identify  it  with  Cyamon,  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  G. 

CAMP.     [Encampments.] 
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CAM'PHIRE  0?2,"  copher:  Kiiypos-  Cy- 
prus, Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"camphire"  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew term,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  aro- 
matic substance  only  in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13:  the 
margin  in  both  passages  has  "cypress,"  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word. 
Camphire,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cam- 
phor, is  a  product  of  a  tree  largely  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  the  Camphora  officinarum,  of 
the  Nat.  order  Lauracece.  There  is  another  tree, 
the  Dryobalanops  aromalica  of  Sumatra,  which 
also  yields  camphor ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancients. 

From  [For?]  the  expression  "cluster  of  copher  in 
the  vineyards  of  Engedi,"  in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  Chal- 
dee  version  reads  "bunches  of  grapes."6  Several 
versions  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  The  substance 
really  denoted  by  copher  is  the  Kvirpos  of  Diosco- 
rides,  Theophrastus,  &c,  and  the  Cyprus  of  Pliny, 
i.  e.  the  Lawsonia  alba  of  botanists,  the  henna  of 
Arabian  naturalists.  So  R.  Ben  Melek  (Cant.  i. 
14):  "  The  cluster  of  copher  is  that  which  the  Ar- 
abs call  al-henna"  (see  Celsius,  Hie  rob.  i.  223). 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the 
cypros-plant,  yet  their  accounts  are  on  the  whole 
sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the 
henna-plant.  The  Arabic  authors  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  also  identify  their  henna  with  the  cypres 
of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  (Koyle  in  Kitto's  BU>1. 
Cycl.  art.  Kqpker). 

"The  Kvirpos,"  says  Sprengel  {Comment,  on 
Dioscor.  i.  124),  "is  the  Lawsonia  alba.  Lam., 
which  includes  the  L.  inermis  and  spinosa,  Linn.; 
it  is  the  Copher  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Henna  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note  throughout  the  Fast 
to  this  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  yield  for  the  hair." 
In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Khofreh ;  he  refers  to 
Delisle  (Flor.  sEyypt.  p.  12).  Hasselquist  (Trav. 
246,  Lond.  1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "the 
leaves  are  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails 
of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night: 
this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red?],  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  color 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt 
that  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in 
this  manner."  Sonnini  (  Voyage,  i.  297)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
flowers  of  the  henna-plant;  that  they  take  them 
in  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13;  see  also  Mariti 
(Trav.  i.  29),  Prosper  Alpinus  (De  Plant.  sEgypt. 
c.  13),  Pliny  N.  H.  xii.  24),  who  says  that  a  good 
kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Sam. 

a  From  "133,  oblevit :  «  Quia  mulieres  in  oriente 

-  t' 

ungues  oblinunt "   (Sinionis,  Lex.  s.   v.).     Cf.  Arabic 

*0>  .  > 

yJlSi    P**]   and    the    Syriac    )^2d3.     The  Greek 

fiinpoi  is  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  [?]. 

b  The  Heb.  ~1D3,  also  denotes  "  redemption," 
"  expiation  ;  "  whence  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors, 
by  dividing   vDttJS,  have  found  out  the  mystery  of 
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i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satisfactorily  answers 
Michaelis's  conjecture  (Supp.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  ii.  1205) 
that  "palm-flowers"  or  "dates"  are  intended;  see 
also  Rosenmiiller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  133),  and  Wilkin- 
son (^4wc.  Egypt,  ii.  345). 


Lawsonia  alba. 


Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "pare  her  nails  "  c  (Deut.  xxi.  12) 
has  reference  to  the  custom  of  staining  them  with 
henna-dye;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  captive  woman  was  or- 
dered to  shave  her  head,  a  mark  of  mourning:  such 
a  meaning  therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is  quite 
out  of  place  (see  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  Deut.  xxi. 
12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed  with  henna, 
and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses 
and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

The  Lawsonia  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  Linnse- 
us's  names,  L.  inermis  and  L.  spinosa,  he  regard- 
ing his  specimens  as  two  distinct  species.  The 
henna-plant  grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusters, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  fullest  description  is 
that  given  by  Sonnini.  The  Lawsonia  alba,  the 
only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lythracem.  W.  H. 

CA'NA  of  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gal- 
ilee (Kava.  rris  TaAiAaiaj;  Syriac,  Pesh.  Raima, 
J.JL.A.Q,    Nitrian,    Katnali,    C5T._L_vQ:d    Cana 

Galikece),  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  as 
well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2). 


the  Messiah,  "12 D  v3  t£7H,  "  the  man  that  propi- 
tiates ali  things  "  (Patrick's  Commentary). 

c  nvns^-ns  nntys'i ;  m. « and  she  shaii 

do  her  nails."  Onkelos  and  Saadias  understand  the 
expression  to  denote  "  letting  her  nails  grow,"  as  a 
sign  of  grief.  The  Hebrew  "  do  her  nails,"  however, 
must  surely  express  more  than  "  letting  them  alone." 
</  *  This  is  an  error.  The  Nitrian  text  published 
by  Cureton  (Lond.  1858)  agrees  in  the  form  of  the 
word  (John  iv.  46)  with  the  Peshito.  A 
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The  four  passages  quoted  —  all,  it  will  be  observed, 
from  St.  John  —  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  Neither  of  them  affords  any  due 
to  the  situation  of  Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is, 
that  it  was  not  far  from  Capernaum  (John  ii.  L2, 
iv.  46),  and  also  on  higher  ground,  since  our  Lord 
went  down  (KaTe/in)  from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii. 
12).  No  further  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
notices  either  of  Josephus  ( Vit.  §  16 ;  B.  J.  i.  17, 
§  5)  —  even  if  the  place  which  he  mentions  be  the 
same  —  or  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  their  Ono- 
masticon. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefir  Kenna,  a  small 
village  about  4a  miles  northeast  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  —  doubtless  much  older  —  the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
(Mitt/in,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  water- 
pots  of  stone "  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine, 
though  at  St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before 
there  had  been  but  one  remaining  (Early  Trav. 
16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars 
were  brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  Musee  d' Angers  (see  M.  Di- 
dron's  Essays  in  the  Annates  Archeohgiques,  xi. 
5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Re- 
land,  680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tradi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But  even 
by  Quaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were  ad- 
mitted, and  these  have  been  lately  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival  site 
is  a  village  situated  further  north,  about  5  miles 
north  of  Seffumeh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth, 
near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.     This  village  still  bears  the  name  of  Kana 

el-Jelil  (^AXil  Li  Li),  a  name  which  is  in 
every  respect  the  exact  representative  of  the  Hebrew 

original  —  as  Kenna,  KjS  yi&,  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  it  —  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  northern 
Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from  tradi- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies  of 
Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they  cer- 
tainly form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius  and 
others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna  (Rob. 
ii.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note' on  De  Saulcy; 
comp.  Ewald.  v.  147;  Mislin.  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.         G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  iii.  205,  ed.  1841) 
pronounces  the  addition  of  el-Jelil  to  the  northern 
Kana  conclusive  in  favor  of  that  village:  most  of 
the  later  writers  acquiesce  in  this  view.  Thomson 
raises  a  doubt  whether  any  such  designation  dis- 
tinguishes the  one  place  from  the  other.  Of  the 
many,  he  says,  to  whom  he  put  the  question,  "  only 
one  had  ever  heard  of  the  word  JelU  as  a  part 
if  the  name;  and  from  the  hesitancy  with  which 
„his  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  merely  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  suggestion." 
(Land  and  Book,  ii.  121).  Mr.  Dixon  (Holy  Land, 
i.  332)  has  a  long  note  in  which  he  contends  for  the 
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other  Kana  in  opposition  to  Robinson's  view.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  these  villages  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle.  Both  of  them  are  near 
enough  to  Nazareth  to  make  them,  in  oriental  life, 
parts  of  the  same  neighborhood.  It  has  been 
alleged  for  the  northeastern  Kana  that  it  is  more 
directly  on  the  way  to  Capernaum.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  of  proof  that  Jesus  was  going  down  to 
Capernaum  at  the  time;  he  was  at  Cana,  wherever 
it  was,  because  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  invited 
there  to  attend  the  marriage  (John  ii.  2).  Nor  if 
he  went  down  to  Capernaum  from  Cana  immedi- 
ately after  the  marriage  (which  is  not  certain  — 
since  jUeTct  tovto,  John  ii.  12,  may  mark  that  move- 
ment as  only  relatively  subsequent)  does  the  expres- 
sion '  going  down  '  settle  anything ;  for  it  would 
be  topographically  exact  whether  he  went  from  the 
one  Kana  or  the  other.  Nor  does  the  nobleman's 
coming  to  him  at  Cana,  from  Capernaum,  to  inter- 
cede for  his  son  (John  iv.  46  ff. )  decide  the  question ; 
for  it  is  merely  said  that  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
had  returned  to  Galilee  from  Judaea,  he  came  to 
him  where  he  was  —  of  course,  whether  the  Cana 
in  which  he  found  him  was  the  nearer  or  the  more 
distant  one. 

Stanley  (Notices  of  Localities,  cj-c.  p.  188)  sug- 
gests that  Cana  may  have  been  one  of  the  Galilean 
homes  of  Jesus;  but  his  going  thither  on  the  return 
from  Judaea  (John  iv.  43  ff.)  so  far  from  favoring  this, 
is  rather  opposed  to  it.  The  reason  assigned  for 
doing  so,  namely,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  explains  in  effect 
why  he  avoided  Nazareth  (his  iraTpls),  to  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  go,  and  went  to  Cana, 
a  place  having  so  much  less  interest  for  him.    H. 

CA'NAAN  0373?  (=C'na/an;  comp.  the 
Greek  name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below)  [low,  hum- 
bled]: Xavadv;  Jos.  Xavdavos-  C/ianaan).  1. 
The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8 : 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  0,  §  4),  the  progenitor  of  the 
Phoenicians  ("Zidon"),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  15;  1 
Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan,  land  of;  Canaaxites.] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse 
is  pronounced  on  Canaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irrev- 
erential  conduct  of  Ham:  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
name  had  belonged  to  both,  or  the  father  were  al- 
ready merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself  —  more  generally  styled  "  the 
land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5;  and  we  also 
find  "Language  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18):  "  Wars  of 
C."  (Judg.  iii.  1):  "Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv. 
15):  "King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19): 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8,  xxxvi.  2): 
"  Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11).  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where 
it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being  translated. 
These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "traffickers,"  and  xxiii.  11, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Gesenius,  "Jehovah  gab 
Befehl  iiber  Canaan:  "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  mer- 
chant ;  "  Ewald,  "  Kanaan  halt  triigerische  Wage:  " 
Zeph.  i.  11,  "  merchant-people;  "  Ewald,  "  dass  alle 
Cananiter  sind  dahin."  G. 

CA'NAAN,  the  LAND  op  (]3733  y^W, 

from  a  root  37D!?,  signifying  to  be  low,  see  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  19 ;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in 
which  the  verb  is  used),  a  name  denoting  the  coun- 
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try  west  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean ;  specially  op- 
posed to  the  "  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is,  the  high 
table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  "our 
little  ones  and  our  wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities 
of  Gilead  ....  but  we  will  pass  over  armed  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  "  (Num.  xxxii.  -26-32),  and  see 
xxxiii.  51:  "  l'hineas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the 
land  of  Gilead  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  Josh.  xxii.  .32:  see  also  Gen.  xii. 
5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii. 
1,  xlviii.  3,  7,  xlix.  30;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii. 
40,  51;  Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi.  12.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  "  low  land  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots :  —  She- 
chem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel 
(xxxv.  6),  Bethlehem  (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi. 
2;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the 
"  land  of  Canaan."  But  high  as  the  level  of  much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is, 
there  are  several  things  which  must  always  have 
prevented,  as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an 
impression  of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  re- 
markable, wide,  maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills ;  a  feature  of 
the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself 
most  indelibly  on  the  recollection;  (2)  the  still 
deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable  and  impressive 
hollow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  a  view  into  which  may 
be  commanded  from  almost  any  of  the  heights  of 
central  Palestine;  and,  (3)  there  is  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  the  long  high  line  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Jordan,  which  from  their  distance 
have  the  effect  more  of  an  enormous  cliff  than  of  a 
mountain  range  —  looking  down  on  the  more  bro- 
ken and  isolated  hills  of  Canaan,  and  furnishing  a 
constant  standard  of  height  before  which  everything 
is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "  Canaanite  "  was  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which  will 
be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that  head ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  "  Ca- 
naan," at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and 
Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  I'hilistia  and  Phoenicia  (comp. 
Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was  by  the 
Greeks  that  the  name  Xua,  C'rm,  was  used  for 
Phoenicia,  i.  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the 
"  Tyrian  ladder "  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  7, 
and  Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians 
both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies 
in  Africa.  (See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,  both  quoted  by  Gese- 
nius, 696.)  The  LXX.  translators  had  learnt  to 
apply  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases 
they  render  the  Hebrew  words  given  above  by 
Xwpa  t£>v  boiviKuv  (Ex.  xvi.  35;  Josh.  v.  12, 
comp.  v.  1),  as  they  do  "  Canaanites  "  by  4>oiViKes. 

G. 

*  CANAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF,  Is.  xix. 
18.     See  Canaanites;  Ham. 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  6  Kavavtrys, 
A,  Kai/ai/eiTTjs;  Lachm.  [Tisch.  Treg.]  with  15 
C,  o  Kavavalosl  D  [in  Matt.],  Xavavaios-  Cha- 
nantus),  the  designation  of  the  Apostle  Simon, 
otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  [the]  Zelotes."  It 
occurs  in  Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark.  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Ca~ 
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naan,  that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  LXX. 

and  the  N.  T.  Xavavcuos  =  s33?3?  (comp.  Matt, 
xv.  22  with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that 
would  probably  be  Kavirrjs.     But  it  comes  from 

a   Chaldee  or   Syriac  word,    )S3|7,   Kanedn,   or 

OTjO-Xil  I  ^J.J_Q~I    Kanenieh  [?],  by  which 

the  Jewish' sect  or  faction  of  "the  Zealots" — so 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  was  desig- 
nated (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  [Talm.]  s.  v.).  This  Syr- 
iac word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  version.  The 
Greek  equivalent  of  Kanedn  is  ZijAojtvjs,  Zelotes, 
and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly 
preserved.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriac 
word,  as  the  LXX.  translators  did  frequently  before 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Cureton   does    (Nit nan  Rec.  lxxxvii.),   that   they 

mistook  the  word  for  i^l  *,  I  .V  I  D  \\  A  '  ^  '  "*"] 

=  Xavavalos ,  a  Canaanite  or  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  error,  whatever  subsequent  transcribers  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezse  (D)  and  the  Vul- 
gate, as  given  above,  and  from  the  notice  quoted 
from  Cotelier  in  the  note  to  Winer's  article  (p. 
463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtless 
led  many  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,"  or  some  other 
form  distinguished  from  the  well-known  one  in 
which  it  now  stands.  G. 

*  Simon  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  the 
"Cananite"  or  "Zealot"  because  of  his  former 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Judaism.  As  there  was  another 
Simon  among  the  Apostles,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  name  after  he  became  a  disciple,  as  a 
means  of  distinction,  though  it  had  ceased  to 
mark  the  trait  of  character  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  took  the  appellation  from 
his  having  belonged  to  a  political  sect  known  as  the 
Zealots,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  9); 
but  though  he  may  have  shown  the  same  tendencies 
of  character,  the  party  historically  distinguished 
by  that  name  did  not  appear  till  a  later  period. 
See  Wetstein's  Nov.  Test.  i.  366.  H. 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  C^???!},  i-  e.  ac- 
curately according  to  Hebrew  usage  —  Gesen.  Heb. 
Gram.  §  107  —  "the  Canaanite;"  but  in  the  A. 
V.  with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  2^33733,  which  also, 
but  very  unfrequently,  occurs :  Xavavatos,  $oivi£, 
Ex.  vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1:  Chananem),  a  word 
used  in  two  senses:  (1)  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a 
particular  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan 
before  the  conquest;  and  (2)  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
people  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that 
country. 

1 .  Eor  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  "  only  —  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  "lowland  "  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east: 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "lowland."  (a.) 
There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean-  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim  —  the  Shefelnh  or 
plain  of  Philistia  on  the  south  —  that  of  Sharon 
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between  Jaffa  and  Carmel  —  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  in  the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka ;  and  lastly, 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation,  (b.)  But  sep- 
arated entirely  from  these  was  the  still  lower  region 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modern  Gkdr, 
a  region  which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  (Genneaafeth)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14. 
The  climate  of  these  sunken  regions  —  especially 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.  "Amalek" —  so  runs  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records 
of  Scripture  —  "  Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the 
south ;  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains;  and  the  Canaan- 
ite  dwells  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan  " 
(Num.  xiii.  29).  This  describes  the  division  of 
the  country  a  few  years  only  before  the  conquest. 
But  there  had  been  little  or  no  variation  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  notice  which  purports  to  be  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  — 
aa  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants 
of  Canaan  —  are  given  as  on  the  seashore  from 
Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  Lasha  (afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the 
shore  of  the  present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20). 
In  Josh.  xi.  3  —  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
actually  in  the  western  country  —  this  is  expressed 
more  broadly.  "  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and 
the  west"  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  "the  mountain"  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.     In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  more  detail  that  "  all  the  '  circles '  (1117  ?S) 
of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  from  Sihor  (the  Wady  e 
Arish)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite."  Later  still,  the  Canaanites  are  still 
dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
Bethshean;  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  —  Taanach, 
Ibleam,  and  Megiddo ;  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  Dor ; 
and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phcenicia  —  Accho  and 
Zidon. .  Here  were  collected  the  chariots  which 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies  (Judg.  i. 
19,  iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  16),  and  which  could  indeed 
be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  lowlands  (Stan- 
ley, 8.  <f-  P.  p.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite  "  being 

2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  the  case  with  "Canaan.1 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6;  Num.  xxi. 
3  —  where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the 
south,  who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites;  Judg. 
i.  10  —  with  which  comp.  (Jen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii. 
12,  where  the  "land  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished 
from  the  very  Jordan  valley  itself.  See  also  Gen. 
xxiv.  3,  37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp. 
5.  But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult 
to  know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  1.  11:  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Beth- 
hogla,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the 
Canaanites"  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower  and 
23 
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stricter  sense ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of 
the  land  "  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  gen- 
eral. Again,  in  Gen.  x.  18,  19,  where  the  preseat 
writer  believes  the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius 
takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite 
nations.  But  in  these  and  other  similar  instances, 
allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the  different 
dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  compared 
were  composed.  And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can 
have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom 
they  had  been  entirely  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such 
questions  we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do 
of  the  usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  dif- 
fered not  only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a 
material  degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present 
day.  The  tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron,  besides  being,  as  shown  above,  called  inter- 
changeably Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third 
passage  (Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or 
Hittites  (comp.  also  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  1,  6). 
The  Canaanites  who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
the  south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on 
it,  may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the.  Awites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce ;  and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xli.  6 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24 ;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11 ; 
Hos.  xii.  7 ;  Zeph.  i.  1 1.  See  Kenrick,  Phcm.  p. 
232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being  —  if  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  x.  be  right  —  Hamites,  there  could  be  no 
affinity  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the 
other  is  the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly 
after  their  entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to 
hold  converse  with  them,  and  also  that  the  names 
of  Canaanite  persons  and  places  which  we  possess, 
are  translatable  into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchize- 
dek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephrath,  and 
also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  places.  But 
we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names 
have  been  materially  altered  in  their  adoption  into 
Hebrew  records,  either  by  translation  into  Hebrew 
equivalents,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
rendering  the  sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of 
another.  The  modern  Arabs  have  adopted  the  He- 
brew names  of  places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of 
their  having  a  meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that 
meaning  may  be  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Examples  of  this  are  Beil-ur,  Beit- 
lahm,  Bir  es-Seba,  which  mean  respectively,  "  house 
of  the  eye,"  "house  of  flesh,"  "well  of  the  lion," 
while  the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  super- 
seded meant  "house  of  caves,"  "house  of  bread," 
"well  of  the  oath."  May  not  a  similar  process 
have  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  took  possession 
of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after 
their  own  names?  "  (For  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  Hebr. 
Spy.  pp.  223-5.) 

The  "  Nethinim  "  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives 
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taken  in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the 
Israelites.  [Nethinim.]  If  this  was  the  case, 
and  if  they  were  maintained  in  number  from  sim- 
ilar sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names 
in  the  lists  of  their  families  which  we  possess  in 
Ezr.  ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the 
names  in  these  catalogues  —  such  as  Sisera,  Me- 
hunim,  Nephushim  —  are  the  same  as  those  which 
we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would 
be  found  on  examination.  The  subject  perhaps 
would  not  be  beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  various  books. 

1.  Six  nations :  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amor- 
ites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  xx.  17 ;  Josh. 
ix.  1,  xii.  8 ;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Periz- 
zites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites,  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11).  The  Girgashites  are  retained 
and  the  Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ezr. 
ix.  1). 

3.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  ■  G. 

CANT) ACE  (KavSdicv,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820),  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plin.  vi.  35;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5;  Strab.  I.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name 
of  Indich;  and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  //.  E. 
ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius 
makes  him  preach  and  suffer  martyrdom  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.     (See  Wolf,  Curos,  ii.  113.) 

H.  A. 

*  The  foregoing  is  the  generally  received  view, 
but  is  subject  still  to  some  doubt.  Of  ,the  writers  to 
whom  appeal  is  made,  Strabo  (xvii.  2,  §  3)  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  appoint  kings 
(/3a<riA.e'as)  as  their  sovereigns,  and  appoint  them 
for  their  personal  qualities,  being  therefore  elective, 
and  not  hereditary ;  and  also  that  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Candace  was  Napata  (tovto  ijv  to  /3a- 
aiXeiov  rrjs  KavoaKrjs),  a  different  place  from 
Meroe,  eighty-six  geographical  miles  farther  north. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  5,  though  he  writes  erroneously 
Taudirri)  makes  the  same  distinction,  referring  the 
queens  who  bore  this  title  to  Napata,  and  not  Meroe. 
In  accordance  with  these  notices,  Rawlinson  {Herod- 
otus, ii.  41)  makes  Napata  the  capital  of  one  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Meroe  the  seat  of  another  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  passage  in  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat.  vi.  35)  does  not  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 
though  it  is  chiefly  his  language  that  has  misled 
readers,  if  they  have  fallen  into  error  here.     His 
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words  are  the  following :  "  Inde  Napata  LXXX. 
mill.;  oppidum  id  parvum  inter  praedicta  solum. 
Ab  eo  ad  insulam  Meroen  CCCLX  M.  Herbas  circa 
Meroen  demum  viridiores,  silvarumque  aliquid  ap- 
paruisse  et  rhinocerotum  elephantorumque  vestigia. 
Ipsum  oppidum  Meroen  ab  introitu  insulae  abesse 
LXX.  mill,  passuum:  juxtaque  aliam  insulam  Tadu 
dextro  subeuntibus  alveo,  qua?  portum  faceret. 
iEdificia  oppidi  pauca.  Regnare  feminam  Can- 
dacem ;  quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis  ad  reginas 
transiit."  If  "  aedificia  oppidi"  refers  to  "Me- 
roen," just  before,  then  "regnare  Candacem  "  does 
of  course,  and  Candace  reigned  in  the  city  and 
island  of  that  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meroe  was  an  important  city,  and  could  not  well 
be  said  to  consist  of  "  a  few  buildings,"  and  Napata 
might  be  so  described ;  and  hence,  as  some  suppose, 
Pliny  at  this  point  goes  back  to  the  remoter  Napata, 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken  as  "  parvum,"  and 
so  much  the  more  as  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
as  being  the  place  from  which  he  reckons  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other  places  named. 

Others  suppose  that  Napata  was  only  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Meroe,  and  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius 
speak  of  Candace  in  connection  with  the  former 
place  rather  than  the  latter,  because  she  had  a  noted 
palace  there.  It  follows,  then  (to  make  the  con- 
ciliation here  complete),  that  Strabo  must  mean  by 
"kings"  rulers  of  both  sexes.  Eitter  (Erdhunde, 
i.  592,  2d  ed. )  regards  the  Napata  of  Pliny  as  a 
different  place  from  that  of  Strabo.  For  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J. 
C.  M.  Laurent's  Neutestamentliche  Studien,  pp. 
140-140  (Gotha,  1866);  and  Bibl.  Sacra,  1866, 
pp.  515-16. 

The  name  Candace,  says  Riietschi  (Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  vii.  243),  appears  not  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin,  at  least  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  yet 
been  assigned  for  it.  The  supposition  that  the 
Candace  in  Acts  viii.  27  was  the  one  who  fought 
against  the  Romans  b.  c.  22  (Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  54) 
is  just  possible,  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concerned, 
but  has  every  presumption  against  it.  Some  of 
the  commentators  suppose  her  to  have  been  the 
same;  in  which  case  she  must  have  reigned  under 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  have  been  nearly  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Philip's  baptizing  the 
eunuch.  Pliny's  statement  that  Candace  was  a 
transmitted  title  of  these  Ethiopian  queens  renders 
so  violent  a  supposition  needless.  H. 

CANDLESTICK  (iTTOE  :  \vXviarod  <pw- 
r6s,  1  Mace.  i.  21 ;  6  aQd.va.ros  —  Aey6/j.ei>os  \i>x~ 
vos  KaX  Kai6/j.evos  aStaAeiirTUs  if  t<$  vaw,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  xxv.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  17,  "  the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  "pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  "of  beaten 
work"  (roptvT-fi)-  Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant. 
iii.  6,  §  7)  that  it  was  of  cast  gold  (Kexa>vevtx^V7>^ 
and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  (Tf*^,  /3<x<m, 
Joseph.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchter),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 

(n.3r),  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  planets  "  (Whiston's  Jos.  ubi 
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tupra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is  not  very 
clear,  we  abbreviate  Lightfoot's  explanation  of  it. 
"  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a 
shaft  straight,  which  was  the  middle  light.  Near 
the  foot  was  a  golden  dish  wrought  almondwise; 
and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above 
that  a  golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cups  placed  almondwise,  on  sharp,  scollop-shell 
fashion ;  above  which  was  a  golden  knop,  a  golden 
flower,  and  the  socket.  Above  the  branches  on  the 
middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss,  above  which  rose 
two  shafts  more;  above  the  coming  out  of  these 
was  another  boss,  and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on 
the  shaft  upwards  were  three  golden  scollop-cups, 
a  knop,  and  a  flower:  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  an  equal  height"  (Works,  ii.  399, 
ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that  ;l  the  number 
7  might  remind  them  of  the  sabbath."  We  have 
seen  that  Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  planets,  but  else- 
where (B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5)  he  assigns  to  the  7 
branches  a  merely  general  reference,  as  rrjs  irapa 
to?s  'lovSaiois  e/88o/ua5os  t))v  tl/j.))v  i/j.(pav't^ov- 
T6s.  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
minae ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  5 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the  ex- 
terior branches  3£  feet  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  329). 
It  has  been  calculated  to  have  been  worth  5076?. 
exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  tvere  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide; 
but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  description  in  Exodus 
to  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  "the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
is  said  to  be  '' 4  almond-shaped  bowls,"  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all;  and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  apparently  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,  and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick  would   be   66.      The  word  translated 

"bowl"  in  the  A.  V.  is  37",-?2>  Kpar-ljp,  for  which 
Joseph.  (I.  c.)  has  KpaTTjpiSta  Kal  po'iaKoi-  It  is 
said  to  have  been  almond-shaped  ("Tj}U/i£,  eWe-ru- 
irtD/jieuoi  KapvlffKOis),  but  whether  the  fruit  or  flower 
of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot  be  certain.     The 

word  m,nD2  is  variously  rendered  "knop"  (A. 
V.),  "pommel"  (Geddes),  o-<patpa>T-fip  (LXX.), 
spherula  (Vulg.),  "apple"  (Arabic,  and  other  ver- 
sions); and  to  this  some  apply  the  potffKoi,  and 
not  (as  is  more  natural)  the  ccpaipia  of  Josephus. 

The  third  term  is  fPQ,  "a  bud,"  Kplva  (LXX. 
and  Joseph.),  which  from  an  old  gloss  seems  to  be 
put  for  any  avdos  fvcoSid^ov,  Kp'ivois  Sfxoiov. 
From  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  made  "  after 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount,"  many  have  en- 
deavored to  find  a  symbolical  meaning  in  these  or- 
naments, especially  Meyer  and  Bahr  (Symbol,  i. 
416  ff.).  Generally  it  was  "a  type  of  preaching" 
(Godwyn's  Mi>.«.<  and  Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of  "the 
light  of  the  law"  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  Similarly 
candlesticks  are  made  types  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  witnesses,  Ac.  (Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev. 
a.  5,  xi.  4,  &c. ;  Wemyss,  Clav.  Symbol,  s.  v.) 
The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  il- 
lumine, in  an  oblique  position  (\o£us)  so  that  the 
lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  6,  §  7;  Ex.  xxv.  37);  hence  the  central  was 
called  "  the  western  "  lamp,  according  to  some, 
though  others  render  it  "the  evening  lamp,"  and 
say  that  it  alone  burned  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21),  the  others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  al- 
though the  Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8 ;  1 
Mace.  iv.  50).  In  1  Sam.  iii.  3  we  have  the  ex- 
pression "ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  2  Chr.  xiii.  11  and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  "  always  "  and  "  continually," 
merely  mean  "  tempore  constitute,"  i.  e.  by  night; 
especially  as  Aaron  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps 
every  morning  and  lighted  them  every  evening. 
Rabbi  Kimchi  (ad  he. )  says  that  the  other  lamps 
often  went  out  at  night,  but  "  they  always  found 
the  western  lamp  burning."  They  were  each  sup- 
plied with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long  night 
(Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps 

with  golden  snuffers  (D"]nf?7^  :  iirapv<rTrjpfs • 
f&rcipes),  and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden 
dishes  (nifiriQ  :  viroOefiaTa.:  acerrce,  Ex.  xxv. 
38).  When  carried  about,  the  candlestick  was  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with  its  append- 
ages in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were  supported  on 
a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similarly  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and  5 
on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49:  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the 
vail,  and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains, 
wider  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high- 
priest  crept.  They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
Iii.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49).     It  was 


Candlestick.     (From  Arch  of  Titus.) 

taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  immediately  before  the  conqueror 
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(Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5).  The  description  given 
of  its  Kitnv  and  Aeirro]  KavXiffKoi  by  Josephus, 
agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  interesting 
sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus;  but  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in 
the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to  the  fan- 
tastic griffins,  &c,  sculptured  on  the  pediment, 
which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  out),  to  epyov  i£j]\\a.KTO  tt}s  Kara 
T7]v  t]fx.tripav  xpVo~lv  o~uvnOeias-  where  see  \\  his- 
ton's  note.  Hence  Jahn  (Hebr.  Com.  §  clix.)  says 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
"somewhat  different  from  the  golden  candlestick  of 
the  temple."  These  questions  are  examined  in  Re- 
land's  treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosol.  in  Arcu 
Titiano  conspicuis.  The  general  accuracy  of  the 
sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux,  Con.  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.  d.;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  Genseric,  A.  d.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius.  once  more  carried 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  "  and  then  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  {Id.  iv.  24),  a.  d.  533.  It  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein,  ad  be),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, S.  4-  P.  p.  428).  F.  W.  F. 

*  According  to  the  description  given  in  Ex.  xxv. 
31-37,  the  candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (improperly  called  candlestick  in  the  com- 
mon English  version)  was  constructed  as  follows: 

From  a  base  or  stand  (called  TfX,  properly  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  where  it  joins  the  body, 
and  hence,  naturally,  the  support  on  which  a  struct- 
ure rests)  rose  an  upright  central  shaft  (Tlip, 
a.  reed,  cane)  bearing  the  central  lamp;  from  two 
opposite  sides  of  it  proceeded  other  shafts  (D^i^), 
three  on  a  side,  making  six  branches  from  the  main 
shaft,  all  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  each 
bearing  a  lamp. 

As  parts  of  the  main  shaft  and  its  branches, 
serving  for  ornaments  of  the  structure,  are  men- 
tioned flower-cups  (V??<  properly  a  cvp  or  bowl, 
hence,  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  a  flower),  capi- 
tals (~'Jrl??j  crown  of  a  column,  its  capital,  Am. 
ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14),  and  floicers  (PPS).  In 
shape,  the  capital  may  have  had  the  rounded  form 
of  fruit,  as  indicated  in  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  Josephus. 

From  the  representation  in  verses  33-35,  these 
parts  appear  to  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 
Each  of  the  six  side-branches  (ver.  33)  had  three 
flower-cups  (calyxes)  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  the 
almond  blossom,  and  terminated  in  a  crown  or  cap- 
ital, with  its  ornamental  flower,  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  lamp.  The  central  shaft  (vers.  34,  35)  was 
composed  of  four  such  combinations  of  calyx,  capi- 
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tal,  and  flower,  each  pair  of  side-branches  resting 
on  the  capital  (ver.  35)  of  one  of  the  three  lower, 
the  fourth  and  uppermost  bearing  the  central 
lamp. 

As  thus  understood,  the  passage  is  interpreted 
according  to  its  strictest  grammatical  construction, 
and  each  term  is  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  form,  as  thus  repre- 
sented, is  more  symmetrical  than  the  one  sculpt- 
ured on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  plainly  conflicts 
with  some  points  in  the  description,  and  has  no 
historical  claim  to  represent  the  form  of  the  candel- 
abrum of  the  first  Hebrew  tabernacle. 

Whether  the  lamps  were  all  on  the  same  level, 
as  supposed  to  be  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(for  the  central  shaft  is  defaced  at  the  top),  whether 
the  central  lamp  was  highest,  as  supposed  by 
Ewald,  and  whether  the  seven  lamps  were  arranged 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  as  supposed  by  Scachius,  is 
matter  of  mere  speculation.  But  on  either  of  the 
two  latter  suppositions,  the  structure  is  not  only 
more  symmetrically  artistic  in  itself,  but  harmo- 
nizes  better  with  the  designation  of  the  central 

shaft  by  the  general  name  of  the  whole  (rT^pD, 
in  ver.  34),  the  other  parts  being  only  its  subordinate 
appendages.  Keil,  in  the  Bibl.  Commentar  of 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  and  in  his  Archaologie,  where 
an  engraved  representation  is  given,  arbitrarily  re- 
verses the  order  of  the  3? "OS  and  the  "1WDS, 
as  given  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  term  candlestick  (A.  V.)  is  obviously  inap- 
propriate here.  It  is  also  improperly  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  passages  where  lamp-stand  is 
meant  by  the  Greek  word  (Air^i/ia). 

As  to  the  allusion  in  our  Saviour's  words,  "I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,"  it  has  been  shown  by 
Liicke  (who  examines  the  subject  minutely),  and 
by  Meyer,  that  they  could  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  in  the  temple.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
repeated  and  familiar  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  as 
"a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  (Is.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  6),  as 
"the  Sun  of  righteousness"  (Mai.  iv.  2),  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Luke  i.  78,  79,  as  "  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  "  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness."  Comp.  Matt.  iv.  16;  Luke  ii. 
32.  T.  J.  C. 

CANE.     [Reed.] 

CANKERWORM.     [Locust.] 

CAN'NEH  (n33,  one  Codex  nibs  :  Xa- 
vaa;  Alex.  XavaaV-  Chene),  Ez.  xxvii.  23.     [Cal- 

NEH.] 

CANON    OF   SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may 

be  generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term ;  II.  The  Jew- 
ish Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to 
(a)  its  formation,  and  (0)  extent;  III.  The  Chris- 
tian Canon  of  the  Old;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

I.  The  use  of  the  word  Canon.  —  The  word 
Canon  (.Kav&v,  akin  to  PPH  [cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  s. 
v.],  icai/Tj,  Kavva,  carina  [canalis,  channel],  cane, 
cannon)  in  classical  Greek  is  (1.)  properly  a  straight 
rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving 
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(liciatortum),  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2.)  The  last 
usage  offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp. 
Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of 
Polycletus;  Luc.  de  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language 
(the  Canons  of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of 
tongues,  according  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of 
Acts  ii.  7,  was  regarded  as  the  "canon"  or  test 
which  determined  the  direction  of  the  labors  of  the 
several  Apostles  (Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Art. 
ii.  7,  SiSoTai  iKaffrco  yhSiaaa  Kaddnep  navm/)- 
Chronological  tables  were  called  Kau6ves  xp0VlK0'1 
(Plut.  Sol.  p.  27);  and  the  summary  of  a  book 
was  called  Kavtiiu,  as  giving  the  "rule,"  as  it  were, 
of  its  composition.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians 
applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "  clas- 
sical "  writers,  who  were  styled  "the  rule"  (6 
Kavwv),  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language. 
(3.)  But  in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the 
word  was  also  used  passively  lor  a  measured  space 
(at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again 
in  Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is 
found  in  two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi. 
16;  2  Cor.  x.  13-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the 
transition  from  an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  patristic  writings  the  word  is 
commonly  used  both  as  "a  rule"  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases  "  the  rule  of  the 
Church,"  "the  rule  of  faith,"  the  rule  of  truth" 
(6  Kavuiv  ttjs  inK\riffias,  6  Kavwv  tTjs  a\7]6^ias, 
6  Kavwv  rr/s  iriffTecos;  and  so  also  Kavwv  eKKAr/- 
<TiaffTiK6s,  and  6  Kavwv  simply).  This  rule  was 
regarded  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set 
forth  the  facts  from  which  that  life  sprang  (reg- 
vla:  Tertull.  de  Virg.  vel.  1).  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  practice  of  the  Church  was  fur- 
ther systematized,  the  decisions  of  synods  were 
styled  "  Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by  which  min- 
isters were  boivnd  was  technically  "the  Rule,"  and 
those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Canonici 
("Canoas").  In  the  phrase  "the  canon  (i.  e. 
fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the  popular 
sense  of  "canonize"  is  derived,  the  passive  sense 
again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kavwv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturce  Canon- 
ical, (de  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regulares  (Comm.  in 
Mutt.  §  117),  and  Ubri  canomzati  (id.  §  28).  In 
another  place  the  phrase  haberi  in  Canone  (Prol. 
in  Cant.  s.  f. )  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  trans- 
lation of  Kavovi^eadai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cog- 
nate senses  in  Athanasius  {Ep.  Fest.),  the  Laodi- 
cene  Canons  (a.Kav6vurTa,  Can.  lix.),  and  later 
writers.  This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the 
title  "  Canonical  "  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  "form- 
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n  Crcdner  accepts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
canonical  were  equivalent  to  "  having  the  force  of 
law,"  and  supposes  that  scripturce  l;%is,  a  phrase  oc- 
curring in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  ypa<t>al  kclvovos,  which  however  does  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  occur  anywhere  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  canonical  and  canonize  are  prob- 
ably of  Alexandrine  origin  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  connecting  the  "  canon  "  of  clas- 


ing  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  is  true  that 
an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word,  which  may 
mean  only  "  publicly  used  in  the  Church ;  "  but  such 
an  ambiguity  may  find  many  parallels,  and  usage 
tended  to  remove  it."  The  spirit  of  Christendom 
recognized  the  books  which  truly  expressed  its  es- 
sence; and  in  lapse  of  time,  when  that  spirit  was 
deadened  by  later  overgrowths  of  superstition,  the 
written  "  Rule "  occupied  the  place  and  received 
the  name  of  that  vital  "Rule"  by  which  it  was 
first  stamped  with  authority  (6  Kavwv  rr\s  aXrj- 
Beias  ai  0e?ai  ypacpai,  Isid.  Pelus.  Ep.  cxiv. ;  comp. 
Aug.  de  ductr.  Clu:  iv.  9  (6);  and  as  a  contrast 
Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Kavwv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  380  a.  d.),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  outos 
av^euSecrTOTOJ  Kavwv  av  eirj  twv  9eoirvevo~TWV 
ypatpwv,  where  the  word  indicates  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  con- 
stituent books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  is 
commonly  found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  (Prol. 
Gal.  .  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  non  sunt  in  Canone) 
and  Augustine  (De  Civ.  xvii.  24,  .  .  .  perpauci 
auctoritatem  Canonis  obtinuerunt;  id.  xviii.  38, 
.  .  .  inveniuntur  in  Canone),  and  their  usage  of 
the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers, 
is  the  source  of  its  modern  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"  those  without,"  or  "  those  uncanonized  "  (a/ca- 
v6viara,  Cone.  L'lod.  lix.).  The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "books  read  "  (avayiyvwo~K6- 
/xeva,  Athan.  Ep.  Fest.),  or  "ecclesiastical"  (ec- 
clesiastic}, Rufin.  in  Symb.  Apost.  §  38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (Leont.  I.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  ra  Kav  o  v  i(6  pe  v  a  /3'/3A.ia) 
were  also  called  "books  of  the  Testament"  (iv- 
SiddrjKa  j8i/3A.ta),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library  " 
(Bibliotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  §  1;   Hist,  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  "  book  of  the 
law  "  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (Deut.  xxxi. 
25  ff),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of 
the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14).  This  "book  of  the  law," 
which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv. 
7),  contained  general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii. 
61)  and  historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was 
further  increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam. 

sical  authors  with  the  "  canon "  of  Scripture,  not- 
withstanding the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  6  zcai/wr  was  used  at  an  early  period  for 
the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the  simplest 
interpretation  to  take  Ka.vovi£e<r8a.i  in  the  sense  of 
:r  being  entered  on  the  list."  [For  this  view  see  F.  C. 
Baur,  Die  Beiteutung  des  Wattes  Kai/wv,  in  Hilgen- 
feld's  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1858,  i.  141-150. J 
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x.  25),  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
contents."  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (especially  Jeremiah ;  comp.  Kueper,  Je- 
rem.  Libror.  ss.  interp.  et  vindex,  Berol.  1837) 
were  familiar  with  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
sors, a  circumstance  which  may  naturally  be  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  "  the  prophetic  schools." 
It  perhaps  marks  a  further  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon  when  "  the  book  of  the  Lord  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  a  general  collection  of  sacred 
teaching  (xxxiv.  16;  comp.  xxix.  18),  at  once  fa- 
miliar and  authoritative;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  definite  collection  either  of  "  the  psalms  "  or 
of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before  the  Captivity. 
At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of  "  the  law  "  and 
"  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some  measure  coor- 
dinate (Zech.  vii.  12);  and  Daniel  refers  to  "  the 

books"  (Dan.  ix.  2,  D^IQDH)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the  Captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Faint  traditions  alone  remain  to  interpret 
results  which  are  found  realized  when  the  darkness 
is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief  assigned  to 
Ezra  and  "  the  great  synagogue"  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of 
their  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish  Church. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief  (Kau, 
De  Synag.  magna,  1726;  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
V.  hi:  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  them, 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  consistent 
with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The  later  em- 
bellishments of  the  tradition,  which  represent  Ezra 
as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books  [2  Esdras], 
or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  his  work,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 
his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
simple  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  Ca- 
non is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so  that  the 
account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of 
Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or  final. 
The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final  shape 
under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  "  gathered 
together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings  and 
prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and  letters 
of  kings  concerning  offerings  "  while  "  founding  a 
library"  (Kara^aWSfxeyos  fSifSKioOijKriv  tiriffu- 
fr)yayf  ra.  irtpl  tSiv  /SaatAfcoj/  Kal  npo(pr]Twv  Kal 
ra,  rov  AavlS  iced  eirio-roAas  fraffiKiwv  Trepl  ava- 
6eua.T(i>Vj  2  Mace.  I.  c).  The  various  classes  of 
books  were  thus  completed  in  succession ;  and  this 


a  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T. 
i.  1113),  this  collection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved 
by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp. 
2  Mace.  ii.  4  f.) ;  according  to  others  it  was  consumed 
together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
In  2  K.  xxii.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is  made 
only  of  the  Law. 

b  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Mace,  in  2 
Mace.  ii.  14,  oxrauTws  6e  xai  'IovSas  to.  8iaire7rraiKdTa 
fiia  rov  iroAejxov  tov  yeyovoro.  r)^lv  eirt.o-uvriyo.ye  rravra, 
koX  Ioti  nap'  wiv,  appears  from  the  connection  to  refer 
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view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  the 
Return.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of 
the  law  "  (ra  fii&Aia  tov  v6/j.ov,  1  Mace.  i.  56) 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book 
of  the  covenant  "  (  /3i/3Aioj/  Siaflrj/CTjs)  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4,  r)<pavi£ero 
elirov  /3i'/3A.os  eupeSei'rj  Upa  Kal  v6/xos  ....). 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  this  proscrip- 
tion of  "  the  law  "  led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  and  without  discussing  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief,  it  is  evident  that  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  such  a  persecution  would  be,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  more  closely  to  the  books 
which  they  connected  with  the  original  foundation 
of  their  faith.  And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of 
the  great  trial.  After  the  Maccabsean  persecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.''  The  Bible  appears 
from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,  nor  regarded  universally  and  in  every 
respect  with  equal  reverence  c  (comp.  Zunz,  Die  got- 
tesd.  Vortv.  d.  Juden,  pp.  14,  25,  &c). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (b.  c.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift d  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the-  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false, 
both  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  O.  T.  as 
"  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch  "  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §  8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is  described  as  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "many  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the 


in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the  restitution 
of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which  were  "  lost " 
(SiaTrenrioKOTa).  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the 
work  was  a  restoration,  and  not  a  new  collection. 

c  Yet  the  distinction  between  the  three  degrees  of 
inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbanel  (Keil, 
Einl.  §  158,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is  un- 
known to  the  early  rabbins. 

d  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Titringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vi.  6 ;  ap.  Keil,  I.  c). 
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Apocrypha  includes  several  fragments  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f. ;  Hottinger,  Tltes.  Phil. ;  Hengstenberg,  Bei- 
trage,  i. ;  Hiivernick,  Einl.  i. ;  Oehler,  art.  Kaiwn 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog's  EncykL). 

(fi)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon.— The  first 
notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and 
definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus). 
The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Ecclesiasticus; 
Jesus  son  of  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we  admit  the 
later  date  (c.  B.  c.  131),  it  falls  in  with  what  has 
been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Antiochian  persecu- 
tion. After  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  books"  are  mentioned  as  integral 
sections  of  a  completed  whole  (6  i/6/j.os,  Kal  al 
irpo(p7)Te?ai,  Kcd  to.  \onra  rSiv  /3:/3A.ia;j'),  and  the 
phrase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifica- 
tion is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  ev  t<£  v6po>  McoiWcur 
Kal  Trpo(prirats  Kal  \pa\fxo7s;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 
Therapeutic  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in  ;'  laws 
and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns  and 
(to  aAAa)  the  other  [books  VJ  by  which  knowledge 
and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  (Philo,  de 
Vita  cont.  3).     [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  willfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  antitypes 
of  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa  carry 
the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its  working 
in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life,  and  in  rela 
tion  to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization  (comp.  Oehler,  art.  Ka- 
non,  in  Herzog's  EncykL  p.  253). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Josephus, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumer- 
ates twenty-two  books  "which  are  justly  believed  to 
lie  divine"  (tol  oiKalais  0e7a  weTTiffTevfi.fi/ a)  :  five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  e.  Esther,  according 
to  Josephus),"  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 
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a  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not.  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  0.  T.  canon 
was  itself  finally  closed. 

6  In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Sadducees  rejected  the  precepts  which  were  not  con- 
tained iu  the  laws  Of  lloseS  (dnep  ovk  o.vayeypa.nTo.1 
ev  tois  Mcuuoe'ws  i/6p.oi<;),  but  derived  only  from  tradi- 
tion (t<x  «k  wapaSotrews ,  opposed  to  to.  yeypan.p.eva.). 
>ae  statement  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
'ther  writings  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canou  of  the  Samaritans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law  (Keil 
EM.  §  218). 


in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to  ex- 
clude one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes,  from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  (ra  tear  avrovs 
TrpaxOffra  ffvveypatyav),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig. 
ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  he 
adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records 
have  not  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit, 
"  because  the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets 
was  not  preserved  in  their  case  "  (8ia  to  /j.t]  ye- 
veffOai  t))?'  rSiv  Trpo(pr]Tui>v  aKptfii)  StaBoxvv)- 
"  But  what  faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures 
{•ypa.fi.fia.ffiv)  is  seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have 
suffered  no  addition,  diminution,  or  change.  From 
our  infancy  we  learn  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of 
God  (®eoD  S6yfiaTa);  we  observe  them,  and  if 
need  be,  we  gladly  die  for  them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8; 
comp.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  De 
Prasscr.  Hceret.  45;  Hieron.  in  Matth.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [Sadducees].*  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  35;  Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebr.  et 
Talm.  ii.  616 ;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  Fl.  Jo- 
sephi  de  Libris  V.  T.  1777;  G.  Giildenapfel,  Dis- 
sert. Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  his 
express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Eccles.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,  Dan.,  12  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. . 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
Stelluny  d.  Apokr.  u.  s.  w.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  ff. ) ; e  but  they  do  not  contain  one  authori- 
tative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Ecel.,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 


c  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitzsch,  are  James  i.  19  ||  Ecclus.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet:  i.  6, 
7  ||  Wisd.  iii.  3-7;  Heb.  xi.  34,  35  II  2  Mace.  vi.  18  — 
vii.  42  ;  Heb.  i.  3  II  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &o.  ;  Rom.  i.  20-32 
II  Wisd.  xiii.-xv.  ;  Rom.  ix.  21  ||  Wisd.  xv.  7 ;  Eph.  vi. 
13-17  ||  Wisd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  thes* 
passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  Apostolic  writers 
were  acquainted  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  they  indi- 
cate with  equal  clearness  that  their  silence  with  regard 
to  them  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental.  An  ear- 
lier criticism  of  the  alleged  coincidences  is  given  in 
Cosin's  Canon  of  Scripture,  §§  35  ff. 
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and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof." 

Several  of  the  early  fathers  descr'be  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  A.  D.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament "  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in  the 
following  form  ;  the  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  .  Josh., 
Jud.,  Ruth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.,  Ps.,  Prov.  {1.a\ofxSivos 
Uapoifxiai  ko.1  Soviet),  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job,  Is.,  Jer., 
12  Proph.,  Dan.,  Ez.,  Esdr.  The  arrangement  is 
peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther 
are  wanting.  The  former  is  without  doubt  included 
in  the  general  title  "Esdras,"  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured (Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  52;  comp.  Kouth,  Bel. 
Sacr.  i.  136)  that  Esther  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  same  collection  of  records  of  the  history  after 
the  exile.6  The  testimony  of  Origen  labors  under 
a  similar  difficulty.  According  to  the  present  Greek 
text  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25;  In  Ps.  i.  Philoc.  3), 
in  enumerating  the  22  books  "  which  the  Hebrews 
hand  down  as  included  in  the  Testament  (eVSiaflr)- 
kous),"  he  omits  the  book  of  the  12  minor  proph- 
ets, and  adds  "  the  Letter  "  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  ('lepefitas  avv  ©p-qvoLs  Kal  rfj 
£iriaTo\Ti  iv  kvi).  The  number  is  thus  imperfect, 
and  the  Latin  version  of  Kufinus  has  rightly  pre- 
served the  book  of  the  12  prophets  in  the  catalogue 
placing  it  after  Cant,  and  before  the  greater  proph- 
ets, a  strange  position,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
due  to  an  arbitrary  insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  in  Ps. 
15). c  The  addition  of  "the  Letter'''  to  Jer.  is  in- 
explicable except  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an 
error  springing  naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of 
the  LXX.,  in  which  the  books  are  united,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal 
fragment  [BARUCH,  Book,  of]  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome 
is  clear  and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5 
double  letters  with  the  5  "double  books"  (Sam., 
K.,  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing 
Daniel  in  the  last  class;  and  adding  that  whatever 
is  without  the  number  of  these  must  be  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha.  ("  Hie  prologus  Script, 
quasi  galeatum  principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de 
Hebrseo  vertimus  in  Latinum  convenire  potest,  ut 
scire  valeamus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apoc- 
rypha esse  ponendum,"  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal.).  The 
statement  of  the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so 
remarkable  that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire. 
"  But  who  wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book  (?),  the  Pentateuch,  the  section 


a  Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are 
not  found  in  the  canonical  hooks.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  op]  (Jude,  14).  Others  have  been  found 
iu  Luke  xi.  49-51  ;  John  vii.  38 ;  James  iv.  5,  6 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  but  these  are  more  or  less  questionable. 

b  Hody  (De  Bibl.  Text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  singular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise 
omits  Esther.  "  Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquis  Hebraeis  qui 
Esther  admittant,  atque  ut  numerus  idem  (22)  serve- 
*ur,  cum  Jm/ieibus  copularunt."  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Script.,  Gregor.  Naz.,  Am- 
philochius,  Nicephorus  Callistus,  &c. 
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about  Balaam  and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own 
book  and  the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges 
and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms,  [of 
which,  however,  some  were  composed]  by  the  ten 
venerable  elders,  Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Haman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Koran.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own 
book,  the  books  of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hez- 
ekiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  Memorial  word  IaMSCHaK,  i.  e. 
Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes.  The  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the 
books  contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNDaG, 
i.  e.  Ezekiel,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought 
down  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to 
his  own  times  .  .  .  .  Who  brought  the  remainder 
of  the  books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  close  ?  Nehemiah 
the  son  of  Hachalijah  "  (Baba  Bathra  f.  14  b,  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  I.  c). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  A.  D. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  early  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdras  ;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the 
Prophets  (Josh.,  Judg.  and  Ruth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1, 
2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Reg. ). 
The  last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to 
eleven  by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of 

Ruth  and  Lamentation  ("  the  24  Books  "  n^"!^ 

n^i~lS1),  and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Yod  was  thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  name  (Hody,  De  Bibl.  Text.  p.  644;  Eich- 
horn, Einl.  §  6 ).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later 
books  offers  great  variations  (Hody,  I.  c,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning  all 
separately  except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  d 
(Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  11. 
cc.  ;  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrage  d.  Juden). 


c  Origen  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  from  the  canon 
(cfioSei-ouTcov  dor!  7  a  Molkk.  ),  although  written  in  He- 
brew. Bertholdt's  statement  to  the  contrary  is  incor- 
rect (Einl.  §  31),  although  Keil  (de  Auct.  Can.  Libb. 
Mace.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 

d  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  judgment  of  later 
writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  doubts 
among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some  books. 
Thus  in  the  Mishna  (Jad.  3,  5)  a  discussion  is  recorded 
as  to  Cant,  and  Eccles.  whether  they  "  soil  the  hands  j  " 
and  a  difference  as  to  the  latter  book  existed  between 
the  great  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  The  same 
doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  repeated  in  another  form  in 
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So  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own ;  a 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.  The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
to  their  habits;  and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connection  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Mace,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  &c),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace,  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value. 
So  far  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Pal- 
estine. In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications 
of  the  fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (6  v6fios 
Kal  ol  irptxprJTai  teal  to.  ixWa  /HifiAia)  in  speaking 
of  his  grandfather's  Biblical  studies  in  Palestine, 
and  of  his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhorn,  Einl. 
§  22),  and  he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the 
Bible  been  different  in  the  two  places.  The  evi- 
dence of  Philo,  if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclu- 
sive. His  language  shows  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not 
make  a  single  quotation  from  them  (Hornemann, 
Observ.  ml  illustr.  doctr.  de  Can,  V.  T.  ex  Philone, 
pp.  28,  2.'),  ap.  Eumhom,  Einl.  §  26),  though  they 
offered  much  that  was  favorable  to  his  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes 
all  the  books  of  "  the  Prophets,"  and  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  several 
of  them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.)  with 
clear  assertions  of  their  "prophetic"  or  inspired 
character.  Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh., 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 

the  Talmud  (Sabb.  f.  30,  2),  where  it  is  said  that  the 
book  would  have  been  concealed  (T22)  but  for  the 
quotations  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Comp.  Hie- 
ron.  Oman,  in  Ec'es.  s.  f. :  "  Aiunt  Hebrsei  cum  inter 
caetera  scripta  Salomonis  quse  antiquata  sunt  nee  in 
memoria  duraverunt,  et  hie  liber  eblitterandus  vide- 
retur,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  assereret  creatures  .  .  .  . 
ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  (xii.)  meruisse  auctoritatem  .  .  ." 
Parallel  passages  arc  quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  pas- 
gage,  and  by  meek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  322  ff. 
The  doubts  as  to  Bather  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  series  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Hottinger  (Thes. 
Philol.  1669),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth (On  tlie  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  App.  C).  Com- 
pare also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  Die  gottescl. 
Vortr.  d.  Juden,  pp   126  ff. 
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l.  c).  A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  EsDRAS],  where  "24  open 
books"  are  specially  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated  to  Ezra  by 
inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine, 
and  admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  Hellen- 
izing  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon 
was  recognized,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt,  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  —  The  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits 
the  natural  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  en- 
larged as  it  had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In 
proportion  as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost 
in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into 
the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public  use  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  ab- 
solute judgment.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise 
forethought  from  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted; for  by  acquirements  and  constitution  they 
were  little  capable  of  solving  a  problem  which  must 
at  last  depend  on  historical  data.  And  this  re- 
mark must,  be  applied  to  the  details  of  patristic  ev- 
idence on  the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Their  habit 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  The 
want  of  critical  tact  which  allowed  them  to  use  the 
most  obviously  pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras, 
Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  of  their  supposed 
authors,  or  as  "divine  Scripture,"  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  casual  and  isolated  testimonies 
to  single  books.  In  such  cases  the  form  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  the  attestation  requires  to  be  examined, 
and  after  this  the  combined  witness  of  different 
Churches  can  alone  suffice  to  stamp  a  book  with 
ecclesiastical  authority. 


*  The  passages  from  the  Talmud  relating  to  Cauticles 
and  Ecclesiastes  are  quoted  and  translated  in  full  by 
Ginsburg  ( Coheleth,  Lond.  1861,  pp.  13-15).  The  phrase 
used  in  some  of  these  passages,  "  to  soil  (or  '  pollute  ') 
the  hands,"  has  often  been  misunderstood.  As.applied 
to  a  book,  it  signifies  "to  be  sacred"  or  "canonical," 
not  the  reverse,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  Tliis 
tut  is  clearly  shown,  and  the  reason  of  it  given,  by 
Ginsburg,  Sotig  of  So?igs,  London,  185",  p.  3,  note. 

A. 

a  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  Canon  in  the  times  of  Eleazer  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
of  Scripture,  §§  23,  25. 
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The  confusion  which  was  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  increased 
when  the  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a  version ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled  down 
to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less  intimate. 
The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in  the  second 
century  to  seek  in  "the  East"  an  "accurate"  ac- 
count of  "the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  grad- 
ually lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation  and  literature 
were  further  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge.  The  Old  Latin  version  converted  use 
popularly  into  belief,  and  the  investigations  of  Je- 
rome were  unable  to  counteract  the  feeling  which 
had  gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  important, 
though  obscure,  protest  was  made  against  the  grow- 
ing error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  relics  of  the  He- 
brew Church,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
"made  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Jews" 
(Epiph.  Hair.  xxix.  7).  They  had  "the  whole 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  so 
called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and  the  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the  other  books 
in  Hebrew  "  (Epiph.  I.  c.  Trap'  avrols  yap  nas  6 
v6fj.os  Kal  ol  Trpocprjrai  Kal  ra  ypa<pe7a  \ey6fxeva, 
<pr/fil  8e  ra  ffTixnpa.,  Kal  ai  Ba<rt\e?at  Kal  Tlapa- 
Kenrdfitva  Kal  AiaByp  Kal  ra\\a  iravra  'Efipai- 
Kors  avayivdiaKerai).  And  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Justin  Martyr, 
who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Pal- 
estine, makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  I. )  of  the  chief  extant  Cat- 
alogues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent ;  and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the  Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan. 
Damasc).  The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
omission  of  the  book  of  Esther  (Melito,  [Athan.] 
Syn.  S.  Script.,  Grey.  Naz.,  Amphiloch.,  Leant., 
Niceph.  CallisL).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  "the  Letter"  (Origen,  Atha- 
nns.,  Cyr.  Ilieros.,  [Concil.  Laod.,]  Ml.  Piclav.). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esther], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connection  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Baruch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  Lam- 
entations and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enumerated 
by  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both  books. 
During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
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is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognized,  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of  the 
early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position  which 
the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  current  ver- 
sions, and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as  Script- 
ure when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II.) 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  com- 
paratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  op- 
posed to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors 
from  whom  they  are  quoted.  The  real  divergence 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is 
to  be  traced  to  Augustine,  whose  wavering  and 
uncertain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  controversy.  By  education  and  char- 
acter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavorable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  wli  ether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.  In  a 
famous  passage  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (13))  he 
enumerates  the  books  which  are  contained  in  "  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  among 
them  the  Apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  author- 
ity of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  Maccabsean  history  as  not  "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
qua?  Canonic*  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judaei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  .  .  .  De 
Civ.  xviii.  36).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  "  received  (recepta) 
by  the  Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read 
with  sobriety"  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  "Ecclesiastical"  and  properly  "Canon- 
ical "  books.  In  the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers 
the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  re- 
marking that  "the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the 
Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets  to  which  the 
Lord  gives  His  witness  "  (Aug.  I.  c).  And  the 
original  catalogue  is  equally  qualified  by  an  intro- 
duction which  distinguishes  between  the  authority 
of  books  which  are  received  by  all  and  by  some  of 
the  Churches ;  and,  again,  between  those  which  are 
received  by  churches  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
(de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8  (12))  so  that  the  list  which 
immediately  follows  must  be  interpreted  by  this 
rule.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  Augustine's 
special  regard  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be 
further  urged  that  he  appeals  to  the  Jews,  "the 
librarians  of  the  Christians,"  as  possessing  "all  the 
writings  in  which  Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (In 
Ps.  xl.,  Ps.  lvi.),  and  to  "  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Prophets,"  which  were  supported  by  the  witness 
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of  the  Jews  (c.  Gaud.  1.  c),  as  including  "all  the 
canonical  authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  "  (de  Unit. 
Eccles.  p.  16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place 
{de  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  "  were  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  care  of  the  successive 
priests."  But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  fre- 
quently uses  passages  from  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  coordinate  with  Scripture,  and  practically  dis- 
regards the  rules  of  distinction  between  the  various 
classes  of  sacred  writings  which  he  had  himself  laid 
down.  He  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age 
of  independent  learning,  and  follows  at  one  time 
the  conclusions  of  criticism,  at  another  the  pi-escrip- 
tions  of  habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and 
more  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  397?),  though  with  a  reservation 
(Can.  47,  De  confirmando  isto  Canone  tra7ismarina 
ecclesia  consulatur),  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
Damasus,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  J  51  ff.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writ- 
ers. But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession  of 
the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Primasius  ( Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §  92  ?), 
in  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  (Moral  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  in  the  8th  Bede  (In  Apoc.  iv. ?),  in  the  9th 
Alcuin  (ap.  Hody,  654;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flav.  (hi  Lent  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugni  (Ep. 

c.  Petr.  Hody,  I.  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  (de 
Script.  6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  656; 
Cosin,  §  130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinalis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Liranus 
(Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wycliffe  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657 ;  Cosin,  §  147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §  150), 
and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  Ximenes  (Ed.  Compl.  Pre/.),  Sixtus  Se- 
nensis  (B'Mioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan  (Hody, 
p.  662;  Cosin  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon ;  Reuss,  die  Gesch. 

d.  heiligen  Schriften  N.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §  328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth 
of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous."  The  de- 
cree of  the  Council  "on  the  Canonical  Scriptures," 
which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session  (April  8th, 
1546),  at  which  about  53  representatives  were  pres- 
ent, pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  including  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its  parts 
of  "equal  veneration"  (pari  pietatis  affectu),  and 
added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt  "  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  possit).  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a  sol- 
emn anathema  against  all  who  should  "  not  receive 
the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and 
canonical "  (Si  quis  autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum 
omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica 
legi  consueverunt  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  edi- 
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tione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  suscepe- 
rit  .  .  .  .  anathema  esto,  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  iv.). 
This  decree  was  not,  however,  passed  without  oppo- 
sition (Sarpi,  139  ff.  ed.  1655,  though  Pallavacino 
denies  this);  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  later  Romanists  have  sought 
to  find  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  classes  of  Sacred  writings 
by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. 
Du  Pin  (Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1),  Lamy  (App.  Bibl.  , 
ii.  5),  and  Jahn  (Evnl.  in  d.  A.  T.,  i.  141  ff.  ap. 
Reuss,  a.  a.O.  §  337),  endeavored  to  establish  two 
classes,  of  proto-Canonical  and  deutero-Canonical 
books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to 
the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a 
classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentine  de- 
cision, and  has  found  comparatively  little  favor 
among  Romish  writers  (comp.  [Herbst]  Welte, 
Einl.  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment 
was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the  different 
confessions.  The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no 
definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which 
Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  (ed.  1534),  is  an  adequate 
declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of  the  Commun- 
ion :  "  Apocrypha,  that  is,  Books  which  are  not 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  (nicht  gleich  gehalten) 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  and 
good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  further 
expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Esdras, 
as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  ca- 
nonicis scripturis  libellus  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ff.),  in  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiographa,  though  not 
included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  rejected 
the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  considerable 
parts  of  Daniel  as  "  utterly  apocryphal  "  (plane 
apocryphi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the 
"Canonical"  and  "  Apocryphal,"  or  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal "  books.  The  Gallican  Confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  (Art.  3), 
adds  (Art.  4)  "  that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books 
are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of  faith 
could  be  established  out  of  them  "  (quo  [sc.  Spirilu 
Sancto\  suggerente  docemur,il!os  [sc.  libros  Canon- 
icos]  ab  aliis  libris  ecclesiaslicis  discernere,  qui,  ut 
sint  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmodi,  ut  ex  iis  con- 
stitui  possit  aliquis  Jidei  articulus).  The  Belgie 
Confession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration 
of  the  Canonical  books  (Art.  4),  and  allows  their 
public  use  by  the  ( Jhurch,  but  denies  to  them  all 
independent  authority  in  matters  of  faith  (Art.  <>). 
The  later  Helvetic  Confession  (1562,  Bullinger)  no- 
tices the  distinction  between  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  books  without  pronouncing  any  judg- 
ment on  the  question  (Niemeyer,  Lihr.  Symb.  Ec~ 


a  The  history  of  the  Catalogue   published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin,  §§  159  f.), 


and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination  of 
books  for  Ecclesiastical  use  (Reuss,  §  325). 
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No.  I.  —  CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  expressly 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture :  t  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  ?  that  it  is  mentioned  with 
doubt.     A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 
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I.  Conciliar  Catalogues: 

[Laodicene]   .      A.  D.  363 

* 

* 

* 

Cone.  Laod.  Can.  lis.1 

Carthaginian       .     .     397  (?) 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 
xxxix.  (Alii  xlvii.).2 

Apostolic  Canons     .... 

* 

t 

*? 

* 

Can.  Apost.  lxxvi.  (Alii 
lxxxv.).3 

II.  Private  Catalogues  : 

• 

(a)  Greek  writers. 

Melito  .     .  A.  d.  c.  160  [180] 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv. 
26. 

Origen .     .     .     .  c.  183-253 

* 

? 

* 

t 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi. 
25.* 

Athanasius     .     .     .  296-373 

* 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Ep.  Fest.  i.  767,  ed. 
E-en.5 

Cyril  of  Jerus.    .     .  315-386 

* 

* 

* 

Catech.  iv.  35. 

Synopsis  S.  Script 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des 
Kan.  p.  127  ff.« 

[Nicephori]  Stichometria .     . 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p. 
117  ff.' 

Gregory  of  Naz.      .  300-391 

Carm.  xii.  31,  ed.  Par. 

1840.» 

Amphilockius      .     .      c.  380 

? 

Amphiloeh.  ed.  Combef. 
p.  132.9 

Epiphanius    .     .    c.  303-403 

* 

t 

t 

De  Mensuris,  p.  162, 
ed.  Petav.1' 

De  Seeds,  Act.  ii.  (Gal- 
landi,  xii.  625  f.).« 

Joannes  Damasc.     .     .    f750 

* 

t 

t 

De  Fide  orthod.  iv.  17.12 

Nicephorus  Callist. .     c.  1330 

? 

? 

? 

Hody,  p.  648.13 

Cod.  Gr.  Scec.  X 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  193  f. 

(b)  Latin  writers. 

Hilarius  Pictav.  a.  d.  f  c.  370 

* 

? 

* 

? 

? 

Frol.  in  Fs.  15.1* 

Hieronymus.     .     .    329-420 

* 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Frol.  Gahat.  ix.  p.  547 
ff.,  ed.  Migne.15 

Rufinus    .     .     c.  380  [|410] 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Expos.  Sy7nb.  p.  37  f.16 

Augustinus  .     .     .    355-430 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

De  Doclr.  Christ,  ii.  8.17 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  188. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Ep.  ad  Exstip.  (Gal- 
landi,  viii.  561  f.). 

Cassiodorus  ....   t570 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

De  Inst.  Div.  Lift,  xiv.18 

Isidorus  Hispal.  .  t696  [636] 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

De  Orig.  vi.  I.19 

Sacram.  Gallic.  "  ante  annos 

1000  " 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Hody,  p.  654. 

[Cod.  Clarom  -Scec.  VII.  .     . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Ed.  Tisch.  p.  468  ff.] 
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zles.  Ref.  p.  468).  The  Westminster  Confession 
(Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal  books  on  a  level 
with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes  to  them 
no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  English  Church  {Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and 
The  Prayer  of  Mauasses")  a  use  -'for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the 
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a  The  Latin  copy  of  1562  includes  only  2,  3  Esdr., 
Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Mace.  (Hardwick, 
Hist,  of  Art.  p.  275). 


establishment  of  doctrine ;  and  a  similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1G15  (Hardwick,  I.  c, 
341  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  (Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
"Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546)  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The  exam- 
ple of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the  addi- 
tion upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.     The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyril 


1  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this 
Canon,  as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  de- 
cisive, in  spite  of  the  defense  of  Bickell  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
iii.  611  If.),  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  at  length 
in  another  place  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  ff.  [p. 
384  ff.,  2d  ed?]).  The  Canon  recurs  in  the  Capitular. 
Aquisgran.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of  Baruch  and 
Lamentations. 

2  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Hipp.  Can. 
xxxvi.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  the 
books  of  Maccabees;  and  the  history  of  the  Council 
itself  is  very  obscure.     Comp.  Cosin,  §  82. 

3  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  Con- 
ciliar  Canons  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  is  thus  mentioned  :  egtaOev  &e  Trpoo-iOTOpeurSoJ  ip-ty 
p.av6avei.v  iiixtav  toO;  viovs  rnv  crotf>iav  toO  7roAvp.a#oO? 
Xeipdx-     Comp.  Constit.  Aposl.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  Quini-Sextine  Council, 
Can.  2. 

4  'Icpeui'as  avv  <dp-qvoi%  Kal  im  o~ToAj)  iv  ivi.  Ori- 
gen  expressly  says  that  this  catalogue  is  w?  'E  /S  p  a  i  o  i 
n-apaSiooao-i,  and  begins  with  the  words:  eicrl  Se  at 
eiKoo-i  6vo  /3i'/3Aoi  naff  'E0paious  aloe.  He  quotes  sev- 
eral of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be 
seen  below  ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Africanus  defends  the 
interpolated  Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T. 
books,  on  the  ground  of  their  public  use  (Ep.  ad  Af- 
ric.  §  3  ff.).  The  whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  places  in  the  clearest  light  the 
influence  which  the  LXX.  exercised  on  common  opin- 
ion. 

5  Athanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the 
words  :  TavTa  Tnjyal  tov  <70>TT)pt'ov  .  .  .  iv  toutois  a  6- 
vo  i  <;  to  ttjs  eu<rej3eta5  SiSao'KaAeioi'  eiiayyeAi£eTai. 
M))Sels  toutois  cjnj3aAAeT<o  •  p-noi  tovtuiv  a<paipeio"#<o 
ti  .  .  .  icrrtv  Kal  eVepa  (3ij3At'a  toutiov  eguBev,  ov  Kavo- 
vi£6p.eva  pev  Tervniopeva  Si  TrapaTwv  iraiipuiv  ava.yi.vui- 
(TKecrBai  tois  apTi  Trpoo-epxoaeVois  koX  /301/Aop.eVots  k<xtt)- 
\elcr0ai.  tov  ttjs  evo,e/3ei'as  Adyoi'. 

6  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
second  enumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  three 
books  of  the  Macrabtes  and  Susanna  are  enumerated 
amOng  the  aimAeyoaefa. 

7  The  Apocryphal  books  are  headed  :  Kal  oa-ai  avri- 
\iyovrai  Trjs  TraAatas  avrai  elcriv.  Susanna  (i.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 

8  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words  :  n-ao-as  <?x£ts  ' 
el  tis  Si  rovriav  cktos  ovk  iv  yvrjtriois. 

9  The  verses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
Of  Esther  he  says  :  tovtois  npo&eyKpivovcri.  ttji'  'Ea-drjp 
Tives.  He  concludes :  oStos  atfievSicrTaTOs  Kaviov  av 
eii)  w  0fO7rviv<TT<ov  ypafydv. 

10  Epiphanius  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus. :  xp>}- 
o-i/xoi  piv  eio"l  Kal  uxpikipoi,  aAA'  ecs  api#p.w  prjTaie  ovk 
ava(f>ipovrai,  Sib  oiiSi  .  .  .  iv  rfj  ttjs  SiaOijKrjs  Ki/SwTtp 
[averidrfo-av].  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens. 
p.  180.     In  another  place  (aJv.  Hcer.  lxxvi.  p.  941),  he 
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speaks  of  the  teaching  contained  in  "  the  xxii.  books  " 
of  the  Old  Test,  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  iv  Tali  2o- 
</u'ais,  SoAop.tovTOS  T6  (prjixl  Kal  vlov  Seipa^  *ai  ndo-ais 
an-Aci;  ypa<pais  BeUis-  In  a  third  catalogue  (adv.  H<zr. 
viii.  p.  19)  he  adds  the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah 
(which  he  elsewhere  specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew,  de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecclus.  as  iv  <ip.<piAe'KTa)  (among  the  Jews),  Xupis  aAAwi- 
nvSui  /3i/3AiW  ivaTTOKpv<bu)v.  Comp.  ado.  Htzr.  xxix. 
p.  122. 

11  Leont.  /.  C.  TavTa  eo-Ti  ra  Kavovi£6peva  /3i/3Ai'a  iv 
ttJ  eKKArjcria  Kal  TraAaia  Kal  via,  S>v  Ta  7raAaia  TrafTa 
Si\0VTai.  ot  'E/3paioi. 

V2  Joan.  Damasc.  /.  c.  rf  So^i'aToO  SoAop.ii'TOS  Kal  r) 
2oi|)ia  toO  'Ir)o"o0  .  .  .  erapeTOt  fiev  Kal  KaAal  aAA'  ovk 
api6iJ.oivTai,  oiiSe  eVeu'TO  iv  rrj  Ki|3u)TO). 

13  Quibus  nonnulli  adjiciunt  Esther,  Judith,  et  To- 
bit,  cktos  Se  TOvruiv  Trjs  ypa^ij;  an-av  v66ov  (Hody, 
I.e.). 

14  Hilar.  I.  c.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additis 
Tobia  et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundum  numerum  Grse- 
carum  litterarum  connumerare.   .   .   . 

15  Hieron.  I.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igi- 
tur  Sapientia,  quae  vulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesu 
filii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non 
sunt  in  canone.  Machabcp.orum  primum  librum  He- 
braicum  reperi :  secundus  Graecus  est  .  .  .  Cf.  Prol. 
in  Libras  Stdom.  ad  Chrom.  et  Heliod.  Fertur  et 
navapeTOS,  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber,  et  alius  \j/evSeTrCypa- 
(pos,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  .  .  .  Sic- 
ut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit  et  Machabcp.orum  libros  legit 
quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos  non  recipit,  sic  et 
haec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  aedificationem  plebis,  non 
ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confir- 
mandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  Hurem.,  Tobit,  Ju- 
dith, Jonam  ;  Ep.  ad  Paulinum,  liii.  Hence  at  the 
close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by  Mar- 
tiauay  on  the  place,  adds :  Hucusque  completum 
est  Vet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  canonicae  Scripturae  .  .  . 
quas  transtulit  Hieronymus  .  .  .  de  Hebraica  ver- 
itate  .  .  .  caeteraa  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  can- 
onicae, sed  dicuntur  ecclesiasticae,  istae  sunt,  id  est  . 
giving  the  list  coutained  in  Prol.  Galat. 

16  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinus  says:  Sciendum  tamen  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  ecclesias- 
tic! a  majoribus  appellati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia,  quae 
dicitur  Salomonis,  et  alia  Sapientia  quae  dicitur  fiii 
Sirach  .  .  .  ejusdem  vero  ordiuis  libellus  est  Tobiee 
et  Judith  et  Machabceorum  libri  .  .  .  Quae  omnia  legi 
quidem  in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.  Caeteras  vero 
Scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesiis 
legi  noluerunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  Cassiodorus  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of 
high  respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.  Comp.  Cown, 
§89. 

19  Isidorus,  like  Cassiodorus,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.  Comp.  Cosin, 
§103. 
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CANON 

Lucar,  who  was  most  favorably  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  Churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
canonicity  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Mon.  Fid. 
Eccles.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  to  Kupos  irapa  tov  wavaylov 
■KViVfxaros  ovk  exov(TiV  wi-  ra  Kuplws  nod  avafupt- 
P6\ws  navoviKo.  /8i/3Aia).  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kimmel,  ii. 
p.  105  f.),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (airofi\riTovs  oi>x  rjyovneda)  in 
consideration  of  their  ethical  value;  and  the  de- 
tailed decision  of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  ap- 
pioval  in  the  "  Orthodox  Teaching "  of  Platon, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59). 
The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  simply  refers  the  sub- 
ject of  Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  rj 
iKK\r}(rla  %xtl  TV  Qovalav  .  .  .  va  SoKifxdfa  ras 
ypa<pds;  comp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  "  against  the 
Calvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
led  by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p. 
lxxxviii.),  pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril 
Lucar  "  ignorantly  or  maliciously  called  apocry- 
phal," are  "  canonical  and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church 
([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn,  Dosith.  Confess,  pp.  467 
f.).  The  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  which  was 
held  in  the  same  year,  notices  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  Apostolic,  Laodicene,  and  Cartha- 
ginian Catalogues,  and  appears  to  distinguish  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to  be  rejected  (b<ra 
/iti/Toi  ra>i>  rrjs  naAaias  SiaO^Kris  fiifSxiwv  rj? 
ava.pidfj.T)(Tii  t&v  ayioypatpw  ov  ffvfnrepiAafilSd- 
i/erai  .  .  .  oi>K  a.ir6fS\r\Ta  rvyxdvovcri  Si6\ov). 
The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  ( The  Doctrine 
of  the  Russian  Church,  &c,  by  Rev.  W.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff.)  distinctly  quotes  and 
defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Atha- 
nasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Bible;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides  with  this  judg- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon ;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at  an 
early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
(Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  71).  Yet  this  change  was 
only  made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c. 
a.  d.  370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credi- 
bility, &c,  iv.  pp.  427  f. ;  see  Lengerke,  Daniel, 
cxii.).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus, 
in  his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the 
books  in  the  following  order  (Assem.  B'M.  Orient, 
ii.  282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  &  2  Sam. 
Ps.,  1  &  2  K.,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Wisd., 
Ruth,  Hist.  Bus.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  St. 
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Paul,  omitting  1  &  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit, 
1  &  2  Mace,  Judith,  (Baruch?),  Apocalypse,  Epist. 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  1.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Job,  1  &  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e. 
Ps.),  1  &  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Baruch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Ju- 
dith, Ecclus.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  &  2 
Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tobit,  1  &  2  Mace,  Apoc. 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Ori- 
ent., iii.  5  ff.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesias- 
ticorum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and  Ba- 
ruch, he  adds,  without  any  break,  "the  traditions 
of  the  Elders  "  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  vEsop  which  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  and  7VxW."  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath.  Epist. 
and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  "  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest  on 
no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6  not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  preserved  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy 
Scripture,  who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  "  the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public  mas- 
ters," as  a  branch  of  common  education  (Juiiil. 
De  part,  [die]  leg.  Prof.).  He  divides  the  books 
of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect," 
and  those  of  "  mean "  authority  [medice  auctori- 
tatis].  The  first  class  includes  all  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  with  the  exception  of  1  &  2  Chr., 
Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther,  and  with  the  addition 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second  class  consists  of 
Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2),  Judith,  Esther, 
and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added  by  "very 
many"  (plurimi)  to  the  Canonical  books.  The 
remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  au- 
thority, and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are 
said  to  be  added  by  "some"  (quidam)  to  the  Ca- 
non. The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
tioih.  xii.  79  ff.  [Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  vol.  lxviii.] 
The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon,  App. 
A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect).  [See  Westcott's 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  485-87.] 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  ^Ethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  d.  JEth. 
Kan.,  in  Ewald's  Jahrbucher,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.     C.  F.  Schmid, 
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Hist.  ant.  et  Vindic.  Can.  S.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test. 
Lips.  1775;  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch  einer  Beleuch- 
tung .  .  .  d.  Bibl.  Kanons,  Halle,  1792 ;  Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T.  illustrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  (De  Biblior.  T,  .</., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Oil 
Test.  Canon,  London,  1849  [Andover,  1845]  is 
rather  an  apology  than  a  history.  [It  has  particu- 
lar reference  to  Mr.  Norton's  "  Note  on  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Evidences 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Cambridge, 
1844  (pp.  xlviii.-cciv.  of  the  2d  ed.,  1848),  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  denied.  See  also  Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  Boston,  1838,  etc.  i.  20-42;  De 
Wette,  Einl.  in  die  Backer  des  A.  T,  6*  Aufl. 
1852,  pp.  13-4G,  or  Parker's  (often  inaccurate) 
translation,  i.  20-119,  and  Appendix,  pp.  412-28; 
Dillmann,  Ueber  die  Bildung  der  Sammlung  h<i- 
liger  Schriften  A.  T.  (in  the  Jahrb.  f  dev&sche 
fheol.  185*8,  iii.  419-91);  Bleek,  Einl  in  das  A. 
T,  Berlin,  18G0,  pp.  G62-71G,  and  the  references 
under  the  art.  Apocrypha.  —  A.] 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. —  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon 
of  the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are 
obscure,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
arose;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an 
inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority ;  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  par- 
tial and  questionable  authority;  both  gained  defi- 
niteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the 
churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to 
the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  conven- 
iently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.  D.  170),  and  in- 
cludes the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  grad- 
ual collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The  sec- 
ond is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (a.  d. 
303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  denned  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.  d.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  fust  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feat- 
ures of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  Neio  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.  i>.  —  The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and  per- 
haps unconscious  intimations  of  the  position  which 
they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and  not 
of  writing ;  of  founding  a  present  church  and  not 
of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  "word"  is 
essentially  one  of  "hearing,"  '"received,"  and 
"handed  down,"  a  "message,"  a  "proclamation." 
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Written  instruction  was  in  each  particular  case 
only  occasional  and  fragmentary ;  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records 
thus  formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  the  O.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  "the  coming  age"  (cdwv), 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  "  New  Testament."  Yet  even  thus,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Christian  truth, 
coordinate  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  they 
claim  for  their  writings  a  public  use  (1  Thess.  v. 
27;  Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authorita- 
tive power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2  Peter  was  writ- 
ten, which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  early 
writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  sig- 
nificant connection  with  "  the  other  Scriptures  "  a 
(ras  Aoirra?  ypa<pds,  not  ras  aAAas  ypacpds)- 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ; 
but  in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period 
which  followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems 
to  have  been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  singu- 
larly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few  Let- 
ters and  "  Apologies."  As  yet,  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (c. 
70-120  A.  d.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  the  Apostolic 
tradition  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men, 
and  the  need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made 
evident  by  the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  is  chiefly  important  as  proving 
the  general  currency  of  such  outlines  of  history  and 
types  of  doctrine  as  are  preserved  in  our  Canon. 
They  show  in  this  way  that  the  Canonical  books 
offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  belief  of  the 
next  age,  and  must  therefore  represent  completely 
the  earlier  teaching  on  which  that  was  based.  In 
three  places,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
look  for  a  more  distinct  reference,  Clement  ( Ej>. 
47),  Ignatius  (ad  Eph.  12),  and  Polycarp  (Ep.  3) 
refer  to  Apostolic  Epistles  written  to  those  whom 
they  were  themselves  addressing.  The  casual  co- 
incidences of  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
with  the  language  of  the  Epistles  are  much  more 
extensive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2,  3  John,b  with  which  no  co- 
incidences occur,  and  1,  2  Thessalonians,  Colos- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  with  which  the  coinci- 
dences are  very  questionable,  all  the  other  Epistles 
were  clearly  known,  and  used  by  tkem;  but  still 
they  are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  which  pre- 


<*  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photius 
(Biblioth.  254)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the 
Canon,  refers  only  to  the  Gospels  :  tous  tojiovs  oi  avd- 
ypa$oi'    Sia^opois    y  kuxr  <r  a  is    to    <r<«)Tijpia    tov 


SeaTTOTOV  irdOr)  n  ko.1  8a.vixa.Ta.  Ka\  SiSayiiara  ....  8ie- 
Tafe  T€  Kai  crvv&irip9pu>o,£  .... 

o  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  are 
italicized  throughout,  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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face  citations  from  the  0.  T.  (/;  ypa<p$i  Ae'-yei,  yt- 
ypawrai,  &C.)i  "  nor  is  the  famous  phrase  of  Igna- 
tius (ail  Phuad.  5,  irpo(T<pvyuiv  rtS  evayye\irp  ws 
vapid  '\r\aou  ko\  rols  anoaToKois  ws  irpeafiuTe- 
pi<ji  (KKKrjffias)  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the 
sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  fact  and 
substance  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  such 
as  cannot  he  referred  to  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
present  written  Gospels.  Such  a  use  would  have 
been  alien  from  the  character  of  the  age,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  influence  of  a  historical  tradi- 
tion. The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still 
too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed  records; 
and  even  where  memory  was  less  active,  long  habit 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth  and 
paramount  authority  of  the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful 
even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or  to  admit 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  supplementary  books. 
But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original  inspired  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sub -apostolic  age;  and  by  a  remarkable 
agreement  Clement  (ad  Cor.i.7,  47)  Polycarp  (ad 
Phil.  3),  Ignatius  (ad  Rom.  4)  and  Barnabas  (c.  1) 
draw  a  clear  line  between  themselves  and  their  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  they  were  not  separated  bv 
any  lengthened  intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for 
a  definite  standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more 
pressing,  so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose 
writings  it  was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  appre- 
hended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.  n.),  which  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  defi- 
nitely separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create,  but  recog- 
nized them.  Without  doubt  and  without  contro- 
versy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narratives 
remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were  either 
interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books  ( The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  &c),  or  inde- 
pendent traditions  (The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  &c),  and  exercised  more  or  less  influ- 
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o  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
the  Latin  versions  of  Polycarp  (ad  Phil.  c.  12  "  ut 
his  Scripturis  dictum  est."  Ps.  iv.  i  :  Eph.  iv.  26),  and 
Barnabas  (c.  4  "sicut  scriptum  est,"  Matt.  xx.  16), 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  uniform  practice  which  is 
observed  in  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable Evangelic  citations  are  prefaced  by  [Ku'pios] 
e*7ref ,  not  Ae'yei,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  a  written  narra- 
tive (Clem.  Ep.  13,  46). 

*  The  correctness  of  the  old  Latin  version  of  Barna- 
bas in  c.  4.  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  reads  i><;  yiypa-m-eu.  This 
is  interesting  as  perhaps  the  earliest  example  which 
has  come  down  to  us  of  an  express  quotation  of  a  book 
of  the  N.  T.  as  Scripture.  A. 
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ence  upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  JUSTIN  MARTYR  (t  C 
246  a.  n.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important.6 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  refer- 
ences, if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  ex- 
cluded express  citations  from  Christian  books,  shows 
that  they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  prob- 
ably exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
that  each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognized  by  him 
(Dial.  c.  Tryj)h.  c.  103,  p.  331,  D,  ip  yap  rols 
airofj.vnfj.ovevfjLao'tv  a.  <pTifj.l  virb  twv  airoffTO- 
\wv  (Matthew,  John)  aurov  xal  twv  etcel- 
v  o  is  irapaKoXov&riaavTwv  (Mark,  Luke) 
o-vvTe-raxOai  ■  ■  •  Comp.  Dial.  c.  49  with  Matt, 
xvii.  13 ;  Dud.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  10,  17 ;  Dial. 
c.  105  with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of 
Justin  to  St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i. 
01;  Dial.  [88,]  63,  123,  56,  &c;  Otto,  in  Illgen's 
Zeitschrijl,  u.  s.  u:  1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  34 
tf.  i ;  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  men- 
tions the  Apocalypse  only  by  name  (Dial.  c.  81), 
and  offers  some  coincidences  of  language  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles'. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.  d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (6  irpea&uTepos 
t\eye)-  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  of  his  "  Enarrations  "  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E.  iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acquainted 
with  our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an 
earlier  Hebrew  original  (rjpij.T)vevcre):  and  probably 
also  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Frag.  xi.  Routh; 
comp.  Iren.  v.  sub  Jin.),  the  former  Epistles  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24),  and  the 
Apocalypse  (Frag.  viii.).c 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writ- 
ers which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  ('Air6(paais  /j.eyaKr)  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  flier,  vi.  16,  9,  13)  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Jlcer.  li.  3).  In 
other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later  there 


b  *  The  date  246  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  146  ; 
but  the  year  of  Justin's  death  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Hort, 
in  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacred 
Philology  for  June  1856  (iii.  191),  assigns  it  to  a.  b. 
148 ;  most  scholars  have  placed  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a.  D.  165.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  date  of  Jus- 
tin's writings,  see  Donaldson,  Hist,  of  Christian  Lit. 
and  Doctrine,  ii.  73  f.,  82  ff.,  Lond.  1866.  A. 

c  A  fragment  of  Papias's  Commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoc.  p.  360,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
Routh. 

*  Frag.  xi.  of  Routh  above  referred  to  has  been 
shown  to  belong  to  another  Papias,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century.  See  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paid's  Ep. 
to  the  Galatians,  2d  ed.,  1866,  p.  265,  note.  A. 
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are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  St.  John, 
Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Hebrews  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  pp.  313  ff.  [249 
ff.,  2d  ed.] ) ;  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn.  xix. 
20  St.  Mark;  Horn.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Basil- 
ides  (c.  125  A.  D.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  0.  T.  (Basil,  up.  Hipp.  adv. 
Hcer.  p.  238,  yeypaTrraf,  240,  -^  ypacprj,  &c.). 
[See,  however,  the  addition  to  note  a,  p.  309.]  A 
Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the  first  known  commenta- 
tor on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the  history 
of  another  Gnostic,  Mansion,  furnishes  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  contro- 
versy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.  The  standard 
of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Makcion  (c.  140  A.  P.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gospel  ("  The  Gospel  of  Christ  ")  which 
was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an 
"Apostle"  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  —  the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion's  judgment —  excluding  the  pastoral  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v. ; 
Epiph.  adv.  Hcer.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of  this 
Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  early  re- 
garded as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional  ;  but  the  MuRATOEIAN 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Pkshito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.  r>. 
It  commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third, 
St.  John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text ; 
and  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jnde  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 


«  We  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here ;  comp. 
Hist.  ofN.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242,  [184,  2d  ed.]  ff.,  and 
the  references  there  given. 
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(superscripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  name  of  John," 
super scriptce)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[Epistles]  (MS.  Catholica,  i.  e.  Ecclesia?)."  »  We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter 
only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will  not  have 
read  in  the  Church."  a  Thus  the  catalogue  omits 
of  the  books  received  at  present  the  Epistle  of 
James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  2  Peter, 
while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito  forms  a 
remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue.  It  in- 
cludes the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent  litera- 
ture (Ebed  Jesu  j  1318  a.  d.  ap.  Assem.  Bibl.  Or. 
iii.  pp.  3  ff.).  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  2  Peter 
is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative  writing: 
and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from  casual  quota- 
tions coincides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the 
two  express  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.from 
170  a.  d.  to  303  a.  d.  —  The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally ; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  Roman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  cot  rdinate  with  the 
O.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  IrenjEUS,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect , 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Spirit "  {Adv.  Hcer.  ii.  28,  2).  "  There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer"  (Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  11,  8  ff.). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  "the 
Apostle"  (6  anoaToAos,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §  14;  some- 
times an6aTO\oi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "  as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord  "  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Strom,  vi. 
11,  §  88)  as  "ratified  by  the  authority  of  one 
Almighty  power  "  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §  2).  Tertui.- 
i.ian  notices  particularly  the  introduction  of  the 
word  Testament  for  the  earlier  word  Instrument, 
as  applied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record  (adv. 
Marc.  iv.  1),  and  appeals  to  the  Neio  Testa  until. 
as  made  up  of  the  "Gospels"  and  "Apostles" 
(Adv.  Prax.  15).  This  comprehensive  testimony 
extends  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse, 
no  one  of  these  books  was  ever  afterwards  rejected 
or  questioned  till  modern  times.6 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  unde- 
cided.   The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  last 


6  The  Manichees  offer  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Comp.  Beausobre,  Hist,  dt 
Manich.,  i.  297  f. 
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section,  severally  received  some  books  which  were 
not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error  lay  in 
defect;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or  unapostolic 
books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular  use, 
before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion.  Both  these 
phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in  time  and 
range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the  internal 
character  of  the  books  in  question.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings  belongs 
to  special  introductions;  but  the  subjoined  table 
(Xo.  III.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bears  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of  the  X.  T.,  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  universally  received,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia(V) 
and  Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Rome. 
The  Epistles  of  St  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep. 
of  Si.  Peter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and 
not  of  inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and 
not  by  criticism.  Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  per- 
petuated by  a  living  tradition;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  permanent  solution  of 
difficulties,  it  gives  fresh  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Okigen, 
Cyprian,  Methodius),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostoHcal  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
clear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  A.  D. 
303—397.  —  The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Instil,  v.  2;  de  Mart.  Persec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great 
and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan  of 
the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the  question 
of  the  readmission  of  these  "  traitors"  (traditores), 
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a  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks 
the  doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews  :  Epis- 
tolse  Pauli  Apostoli  xiii.  ;  ejusdem  ad  Hebraeos  una. 
In  the  Council  of  Hippo  (Can.  36)  the  phrase  is  sim- 
ply "  xiv.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  douht  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
cases  us  to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity 
of  the  letter.     Comp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ail  Dard.,  129,  §  3. 

b  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
downwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
'n  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
text  in  Cod.  Hart.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2833  (sec.  xi.)  in  which 


as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created  a  schism 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  maintained 
the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be  re- 
garded as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
(.'anon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  "  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  "bound  by  the  author- 
ity of  both  Testaments"  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57 ;  Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
CaBon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pres- 
ent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  397),°  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent.  Rufinus,  Bhilastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained6  (Isid.  Hisp.  Proami.  §§  85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Beshito.  Chktsostom  (t  407  A.  D.), 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestev  (t  429  a.  d.),  and 
Theodoret,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och,  furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles 
of  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  Ajjocalypse.  Ju- 
Nii.irs,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching  at 
Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jade,  2, 
3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the 
Apocalypse.  And  though  Ephrem  Syrus  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse  ( Oj/p.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw  some 
discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from  them 
which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only  pre- 
served in  a  Greek  translation.0 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzus  (tc.  389  a.  d.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious  "  {v6Qov),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority  "  (ol  ir\etovs),  in  that  of  Amphilo- 
CHIUS  (c.  380  a.  d.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which,  even  if 
it  has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  be- 
longs to  the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is 
commonly  connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the 
same  omission  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  given  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem    (t  386  a.  d.);  though  Epipha- 

it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  several  respects 
from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Dtr  Laodice- 
nerbrief,  Leipz.  1843,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek  title  in  G 
(not  F),  7rpos  AaoucSaxrjcras  apxerou,  is  apparently  only 
a  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  from  the  form  of  the 
name  (g.  Laudicenses).  [The  text  of  this  Epistle,  ac- 
cording to  four  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Westcott  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  App.  E.] 

c  *  On  the  doubtful  genuineness  of  the  Greek  writ- 
ings which  bear  the  name  of  Ephrem,  see  Tregelles, 
Textual  Criticism  nf  the  N.  T.  (Home's  Introd.,  10th 
ed.,  vol.  iv.),  p.  337,  note,  and  Rbdiger  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  iv.  87.  A . 
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Nius,  who  was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contem- 
porary, confirms  the  Western  Canon,  while  he  no- 
tices the  doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the 
Apocalypse.  These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  recognized  there  down  to  a  late 
period,  though  in  other  respects  the  Constantino- 
politan  Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nicepho- 
kus,  Photius,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact, 
t  c.  1077  A.  d.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(t  373  A.  d.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  ori- 
gin and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Euseiuus 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries (//.  E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  obviously 
consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be  used  to 
fix  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and  more  cur- 
sory notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknowledged 
books  (o/xoXoyov/xiva)  he  places  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  fourteen,  H.  E.  iii. 
3),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  (ef  ye  <paveir))  in  case  its 
authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to  be  his  mean- 
ing), the  Apocalypse.  The  second  class  of  disputed 
books  (avTiAey6/xeva)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known 
and  recognized  (yi/dpi/j.a  to7s  iroAAoh),  including 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John  ; 
and  the  second  of  those  which  he  pronounces  spu- 
rious (i>6da),  that  is  which  were  either  unauthentic 
or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
(if  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle),  and  according  to 
some  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  These 
two  great  classes  contain  all  the  books  which  had 
received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in  common 
distinguished  from  a  third  class  of  heretical  forger- 
ies (e.  (j.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias, 
&c.). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  partic- 
ularly deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Peter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender ;  but  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"generally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  <  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nicene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  374,  which  includes  the  most  important  Catcb- 
of  the  writings  of  the  X.  T.,  will  convey  a 
clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
supply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
ill  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
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opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en- 
forced the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Ajjoc- 
alypse, but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned (Prcef.  ad  Antileijom.).  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, St.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at 
the  end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remaining  Antilegomena  with  varying  degrees  of 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2,  3  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  p.  295  fF.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  inter- 
nal evidence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of 
his  followers  (Melancthon,  Centur.  Magdeb., 
Flacius,  Gerhard:  comp.  Eeuss,  §  334);  and 
especially  with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Romish 
Church  by  Chemnitz  {Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73). 
But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers 
was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of 
authority,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in 
any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books,  which  admit 
the  "  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Caelstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavored  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  "  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to 
their  authors  "  (De  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  (Prof,  ad  Hebr. ;  ad 
2  Petr. ) ;  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St  James 
and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt 
in  the  Church"  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  0. 
T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "  all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical  (pro 
I  lanonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  remains 
between  the  "Canonical"  books,  and  such  "Ca- 
nonical books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in  the 
Church;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (SLxtus  Sen.  BibUoth.  S.  i.  1; 
( laietan,  Pro./'.  ad  Epp.  ad  Hebr.,  Jac,  2,  3  John, 
J  ml.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
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No.  IV.   THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  "  disputed"  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognized  as  authoritative. 
The  symbols  are  used  as  before. 


I.  Conciliar  Catalogues: 

[Laodicea] 

Carthage 

Apostolic  (Concil.  Quinisext. 


II.  Oriental  Catalogues: 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Peshito  Version  .     . 

Junilius 

Joann.  Damasc.     .     . 
Ebed  Jesu 


(b)  Palestine. 
Eusebius 
Cyril  of  Jerus. 
Epiphanius  . 


(c)  Alexandria. 
Origen     .     . 


Athanasius 


(d)  Asia  Minor. 
Gregor.  Naz.     . 
Aniphilochius    . 

(e)  Constantinople. 
Chrysostom 


Leontius  . 
Nicephorus 


III.  Occidental  Catalogues: 
(a)  Africa. 

Cod.  Clarom 


Augustine    . 

(b)  Italy. 
Can.  Murat. 

Philastrius  . 

Jerome    .     . 


Eufinus 

Innocent      

[Gelasius] 

Cassiodorus  {Vet.  Trans.) 

(c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Seville    .     .     . 

Cod.  Baroc.  206    ..     . 
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L.  c.  supr.i 
L.  c.  s«/»\ 
L.  c.  supr.2 


L.  c.  swpr. 
L.  c.  supr.3 
L.  c.  swpr. 


#.  E.  iii.  25.* 
L.  c.  suprfi 
Adv.  Hair,  lxxxi. 
5. 


//. 


Ap.    Euseb. 

E.  vi.  25. 

L.  c.  swpr.B 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr  J 


Synop.  S.  Script. 

torn.  vi.  p.  318 

A.8 
L.  c.  svpr. 
L.  c.  supr. 


Tischdf. 

Clarom. 

468  ft'. 
L.  c.  svpr. 


Cod. 
P- 


Hist.  N.  T.  Ca- 
non, p.  558  ft". 

Hcer.  88  (All. 
60).i,J 

AdPaul.Ep.5S, 
§  8  (i.  p.  548, 
ed.  Migne). 

L.  c.  svpr. 

L.  C  supr. 

L.  c.  svpr. 

Be  Jnst.  div.  Litl. 
14.u 

De  Ord.  Libr.  S. 
Script,  init.12 
Hody,  p.  649. 


CANON 

Rome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agreed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon ;  for  all  the  other  Prot- 
estant confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Con/  Belg.  4;  Con/  Gall.  3; 
Con/.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
ceded by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Ar- 
ticles take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge) 
of  the  doubts  a.s  to  the  Antilegomena;  and  the 
chief  controversialists  of  the  Reformation  accepted 
the  full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker, 
Disp.  on  Scripture,  cxiv.  105 ;  Fulke's  De/ence  of 
Eng.  Trans,  p.  8;  Jewel,  Defence  of  Apol.  ii.  9, 1). 
The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  was  less  marked ;  and  the  two  con- 
flicting Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  pop- 
ular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Con/  i.  42; 
Dosith.  Confess,  i.  467).  The  confession  of  Me- 
TROPHANES  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  books ;  and 
compares  their  number  —  thirty-three  —  with  the 
years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even  the  num- 
ber of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of  a  di- 
vine mystery  "(Metroph.Critop.  Con/  ii.  105,  Ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (Leo  Al- 
latius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grcec.  v.  App.  p.  38),  the 
Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church 
as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  respects  with 
the  remaining  books  (Catechism,  1.  c.  supr.). 
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The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general 
course  which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural. 
Sender  (Untersuch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  later  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianitv  was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
great  work  of  Lardner  ( Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works,  i.-vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  furnishes 
ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the  earlier 
period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original 
passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon 
(  Quellensammlung,  u.  s.  w.,  Zurich,  1844)  is  useful 
and    fairly    complete,    but    frequently   inaccurate. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  IV. 


1  The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a 
list  of  books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use  :  Sera  Sel  /3i/3- 
Ai'a  avayivwo-xeo-dcu ,  compared  with  the  former  canon  : 
oti  oil  6el  l&iuiTiKOvs  i/zaA/xou?  \eyeaSai.  ev  t>)  eKKArjert'o, 
k.  t.  A.     Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

2  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (StaTayat  .  .  .  ev  oktio  j3i/3  Aiois  , )  for  esoteric 
use.  When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quin- 
jsextine  Council  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  ex- 
cluded on  the  ground  of  corruptions  ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod. 
Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  index  before  the  gen- 
eral summary  of  books  ;  which  again  is  followed  by 
the  titles  of  the  Apocryphal  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

8  lie  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  accord- 
ing to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

4  The  other  chief  passages  in  Eusebius  are,  H.  E. 
iii.  3,  24 ;  ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is 
avaKe<pa\aiu>cao-6ai  Tas  SrjAioOeiVas  rfji  Kaivrjs  SiaflrjiCTjs 
ypcupas. 

6  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  to.  Se  Aoi7ra  irav- 
70.  e£w  KfioHui  ec  Sevrepto  •  koi  ocra  p.ev  ev  exicAija-ia  p.ri 
ai/<ryu'aio"K€Tcu,  TauTa  p-rjBe  Kara,  cavrbv  duaytvo>o~Ke  Ka- 
0uJ5  rjKOvo~as.    .    .    . 

6  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (comp.  above), 
U7)£oW  toutois  en-ijSaAAeVw,  ,ui)Se  tout(oi>  a<patpeio-9ui  ti. 

7  Amphiloch.  /.  c. : 

Tives  Se  <i>oo"l  ttjc  7rpb?  'E/3paiovs  v69ov, 
ovk  ev  Ae'yorres'  yvyyjia.  yap  r]  ^api?. 
elev'  ti.  Koittov;  KaQoAiKuii*  eirioroXMV 
Tifes  p.ei>  eirTa  <pa<n'r.  oi  6e  Tpeis  ixovov 
Xpi)vai  oe\ecr9ai,  ttju  'la<u>fiov  /xiav, 
juiaf  8e  HeTpov,  tt\v  i   'liodvvov  fxiav  .   .   . 
ttji'  5'  'A7roKaAvt/ui>  Tt)V  'luidvvov  7raAti/ 
nves  fj.ev  eyKpivowiv .  oi  7rAetovs  Be  ye 
v66ov  \'yov<Tiv.      Outos  aif/evSeirraTOi; 
Kai'un'  av  ei»)  rill'  0eO7rvevo~ro>v  ypatpiov  .   .    . 


8  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom.  which  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Peshito,  is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evi- 
dence of  the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  works. 
The  quotation  from  2  Peter,  which  is  found  in  Horn, 
in  Joann.  34  (33),  torn.  viii.  p.  230  (ed.  Par.),  stands 
alone.  Suidas'  assertion  (s.  v.  'Iuapi/r/v)  that  he  re- 
ceived "  the  Apocalypse  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John  " 
is  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 

9  Nicephorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  K  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocry- 
phal books  (Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

10  This  Catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutum  est  nihil  aliud 
legi  in  ecclesia  debere  catholica  nisi  .  .  .  .  et  Pauli 
trededm  epistolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  followed 
by  a  section  in  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "  other 
[heretics]  who  assert  that  the  Epistle  to  the  H  brews  is 
not  Paul's  "  (Hair.  89).  And  in  another  place  (Han: 
60)  he  reckons  it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  differ- 
ent statements  seem  to  be  the  result  of  careless  com 
pilation. 

11  This  catalogue  is  described  as  "  secundum  anti- 
quam  translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe 
that  it  includes  only  throe  epistles.  Epistolsa  Petri 
ad  gentes,  Jacobi,  Johannis  ad  Parthos.  The  insertion 
of  Jiu/ce  after  gentes,  seems  to  have  been  a  typograph- 
ical error,  for  the  present  writer  has  not  found  the 
reading  in  any  one  of  four  MSS.  which  he  has  exam- 
ined. 

12  In  another  place  (De  Ecr.les.  O'/ic.  i.  12)  Isidore 
mentions  without  condemning  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  the  Epixtle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  2,  3  John, 
2  Peter,  but  not  as  to  Jade. 
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The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  followers  often 
contain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  books  in  relation  to  later  teaching, 
however  perverse  their  conclusions  may  be.  In  op- 
position to  them  Thiersch  has  vindicated,  perhaps 
with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in  the  main  rightly, 
the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  relation 
to  the  first  age  (  Versuch  zur  HersteMuny,  u.  s.  w., 
Erlangen,  1845;  and  Ermederung,  u.  s.  10.,  Er- 
lang.  1846).  The  section  of  Reuss  on  the  subject 
(Die  Gesch.  d.  keil.  Schriften  N.  T.,  2tc  Aufl. 
Braunschw.  1853  [4th  ed.  1864]),  and  the  article 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyklop.  s.  v.)  contain  val- 
uable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  tht 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     B.  F.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Kcstlin  (of  the 
Tubingen  school),  Die  pseudonyme  Litttratur  der 
dltesten  Kirche,  ein  Beit  ray  zur  Gesch.  der  Bild- 
ung  des  Kanons,  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  Thiol.  Jahrb. 
1851,  x.  149-221;  Gaussen,  Le  canon  dts  Saintes 
Ecritures,  etc.,  2  vol.  Lausanne,  1860,  translated 
and  abridged  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Tin  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  examined  in  the  Liihtof  lli*- 
tory,  Boston,  1862  (Amer.  Tract  Soc);  Credner, 
Gesch.  des  Neutest.  Kanon,  herausg.  ton  Dr.  G. 
Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860;  Bleek,  EinL  in  das  N.  T., 
Berlin,  1862,  pp.  631-678;  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon 
und  die  Kriti/c  des  N.  T,  Halle,  1863 ;  Reuss, 
Histoire  du  canon  des  Saintes  Ecritures  dans 
VEtfise  chretienne,  2e  c'd.,  Strasbourg,  1864,  first 
published  in  the  Strasbourg  Revue  de  Theologie, 
1860-03;  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Chwch, 
London,  1864,  18mo,  a  popular  work;  and  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  of  his  History  of  tht 
Canon  of  the  iV.  T.,  London,  1866,  the  lest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  in  English.  See  further  the 
references  under  Gospels,  and  the  names  of  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  A. 

CANOPY  (.KiavonrtioV-  conopeum  :  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofernes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
"pillars  "  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  woidd  in- 
clude a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness. 
Varro  (R.  R.  ii.  10,  8)  user,  qua  in  concpeis  jacent 
of  languid  women,  very  much  as  ava-Kavlfxtvos  .  .  . 
iv  t<£  Koovwireicc  {I-  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illustra- 
tion, see  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  <  Ionopeum.)  It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofernes  ? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp.  2 
Sam.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillars  without  much  difficulty.    H.  II. 

CANTICLES  (BTOfa  "^  Son9  "/ 
Songs,  i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs:  aa/xa 
dafi.a.TwV-  Canticum  CanHcorum),  entitled  in  the 
A.  V.  The  Song  of  Solomon.  No  book  of  the 
O.  T.  has  been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism, 
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or  been  more  frequently  selected  for  separate  trans- 
lation than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view :  I. 
Author  and  date  ;  II.  Form ;  III.  Meaning ;  IV. 
Canonicity. 

I.  Author  and  date.  —  By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  Tahnudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Moses 
Kimchi;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted  and  well  accredited  tradition.  Among  Eng- 
lish scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhorn 
and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
20-22 ;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  Bd.  iii.  § 
647,  p.  531  ff.,  2d  ed. ;  Rosenm.  Animadv.  in  Lmcth. 
Pradect.,  Schol.  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott  based  his 
opinion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  *,  in  all 

the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David  ("ls1"1).  The 
name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv.  4) ;  and  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  trans- 
scription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion  of  the  »  would 
not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Ezra ;  since  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos. 
iii.  5,  and  Am.  vi.  5  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.).  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed 
by  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhorn.  But 
Gesenius  (Heb.  Gr.  §  2)  assigns  the  book  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "  the 
few  solitary  Chaldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyists. 
Gesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  Chaldaisms  and  dial*  die  variations 
indigenous  to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures 
that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed,  The 
application  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhorn 

(e.  g.  tP  for  ")t£H)5  while  the  occurrence  of  sim- 
ilar forms  in  Phoenician  affords  an  indication  of 
other  intrusive  forces  beside  the  Aranrsean  acting 
upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion 
of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was  written  in  N.  Pal- 
estine, and  consequently  tinged  with  a  local  color- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  places  it 
among  the  "one  thousand  and  five  "  songs  of  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19  with  2 
(  hr.  viii.  6,  where  the  buildings  of  Lebanon  are 
decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  he  confounded  with  the  "  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (1  K.  vii.  2),  which  was 
probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  further  comparison 
of  these  passages  with  Robinson  (Bibt.  Bis.  iii. 
441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive  buildings 
as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear  prob- 
able that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp.  Cant. 
iv.  8).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  scenery  and  the  language  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  be  may  have  written  Canticles.  Artisti- 
cally this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our  own 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfrequently  ac- 
commodated to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
vincial dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged 
that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms,  it  may  be 
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replied  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of 
the  Aramaean  literature  of  his  own  time,  atid  that 
he  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enrichment  (Gesen.  Heir.  Gr.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  mural  argument  pat  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous self-accusation;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
On  the  whole  then  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Rabbin- 
ical and  some  Christian  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  Syn.  Prof,  ad  Cunt.).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience: 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a 
spiritually-minded  man  could  have  composed  such 
a  poem;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been 
written  while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of 
God.  Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the 
composition  was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  determined 
by  reference  to  HI.  below. 

II.  Form.  —  This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  D^t^H  T^HJ, 
mentioned  by  Simonis  (Lex.  Heb.),  "series  carmi- 
num "  (comp.  (reipd,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely 
compete  with  Gesenius's,  "  Snug  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the 
most    beautiful    of    songs "    (comp.    Ps.    xlv.    1, 

n"!>"T>  ~W,  "a  delightful  song,"  Gesen.;  "  car- 
men jucundum,"  Rosenm. ;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
Idyl  viii.  irpoacptKes  fieKo^)-  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  being  a  modern  discovery.  Tins  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  Lat.  "  Cantica  canticorum,"  and 
tbi'  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and  hymns 
which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the  Lord." 
Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  considered  it  a  drama  in 
five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  translations 
published  in  England  is  entitled  "  The  Canticles, 
or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre.''  1549; 
and  in  L596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in  8eclogues, 
by  .1.  M.  [Jervase  Markham];  the  number  of 
eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Idyls  into  which  the  book  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to  the  18th  cent., 
however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  regarded  as 
continuous. 

Gregory  [of  J  Nazianzus  calls  it  uv/x<piKbv  Spa/xa 
■re  Kai  q.<TfJi.a.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pas- 
toral Eclogue,"  or  a  "  hramatic  poem;"  according 
to  Ixnvth,    "  an  epithalamium,  or  oaptarvs  nup- 
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tialis  of  a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and  Rosen- 
muller,  while  differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree 
in  making  it  continuous,  "carmen  amatorium" 
(Mich.).  A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by 
Bossuet,  who  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or 
scenes  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponding  with  the 
7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth, 
P  reelect,  xxx.).  Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet, 
Percy,  Williams,  and  Lowth;  but  his  division  is 
impugned  by  Taylor  (Fragm.  Calmet),  who  pro- 
poses one  of  6'  days;  and  considers  the  drama  to  be 
post-nuptial,  not  antenuptial,  as  it  is  explained 
by  Bossuet.  The  entire  nuptial  theory  has  been 
severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal 
school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Michaelis  attacks 
the  first  day  of  Bossuet,  and  involves  in  its  destruc- 
tion the  remaining  six  (Not.  ad  Lowth.  Pixel,  xxxi.). 
It  should  be  observed  that  Lowth  does  not  com- 
promise himself  to  the  perfectly  dramatic  character 
of  the  poem.  He  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  minor  kind, *'.  e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue;  and 
therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of  The- 
ocritus, or  a  Satire  of  Horace.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot;  and  evidently 
meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  term  "  pastoral " 
than  by  the  term  "  drama."  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  Cant 
be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral  character  of  its 
scenery  and  allusions  renders  the  term  drama  less 
applicable  than  that  of  idyl.  Bossuet,  however, 
claims  it  as  a  regular  drama  with  all  the  proprieties 
of  the  classic  model.  Now  the  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  Canticles  make  up  a  drama,  or 
a  series  of  idyls,  as  which  of  these  two  Greek  names 
the  more  nearly  expresses  its  form.  And  if  with 
Lowth  we  recognize  a  chorus  completely  sympathetic 
and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid 
calling  the  poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  allegorical  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is 
so  infrequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so 
evident,  that  the  strongly  marked  idyllic  scenery 
could  not  fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible 
elements  of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the 
idyllic  theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio, 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  a  similar  form  among  the 
Arabians,  under  the  name  of  "  Cassides  "  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  Poes.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by 
Good,  became  for  a  time  the  favorite  hypothesis  of 
the  allegorical  school.  After  Markham's  transla- 
tion, however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius, we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as  get- 
ting rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators;  e.  g. 
Herder,  I've  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  late 
as  L846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Nbyes  of  Harvard 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  177H,  and  since  developed  by  Uinbreit, 
Ewald,  Meier,  tvc  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  the 
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want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth ;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  terra  drama  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
structure. 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen- 
miiller  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to 
its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external  form 
(e.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  xviii.  30,  36;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
Theocr.  xx.  26,  27;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 
xxiii.  23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn.  ; 
Lowth,  Prod. ;  Gray's  Key).  In  the  essential  mat- 
ters olfbrm  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  resemblance 
does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning.  —  The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three  :  —  the  mystical,  or 
typical ;  the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
offshoot  of  the  allegorical,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Harmer's  variation)  was  the  favorite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  ap 
plication,  is  condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.  d.  420.) 
It  reappears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and 
was  received  by  Grotius.  As  involving  a  literal 
basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius, 
Durham,  and  Calovius;  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Wil- 
liams. The  arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its 
taking  root  in  Germany :  and  the  substitution  by 
Good  of  an  Israelitish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has 
not  saved  the  general  theory  from  the  neglect  which 
was  inevitable  after  the  reactionary  movement  of 
the  19th  century  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical.  —  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8);  Ecclus. 
(xlvii.  14-17);  Wisd.  (viii.  2);  and  Joseph,  (c. 
Apion.  i.  §  8);  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with  any 
certainty  further  back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  Introd.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the 
beloved  is  taken  to  be  God,  the  loved  one,  or  bride, 
is  the  congregation  of  Israel.  This  general  relation 
is  expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song 
of  songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  g.  the  reduction 
of  words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  in- 
terchanging of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
gum  was  still  further  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hypothesis.    It  was  introduced  into  their 
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liturgical  services ;  and  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  past 
and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the 
popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It  would 
be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as  that  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained  an  ex- 
pression in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles.  Such 
an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn  Caspi 
(1280-1340),  which  considers  the  book  as  repre- 
senting the  union  between  the  active  intellect  (in- 
tellects agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786);  which,  without  actually  denying 
the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  determined 
to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote 
itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present  the 
most  learned  Rabbis,  following  Lowisohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Herxheimer,  1848;  Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  inter-  . 
pretation,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.),  and  was 
stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  Theodore 
Mopsuest,  condemned  at  the  2d  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists.  In 
the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was  reas- 
serted, and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (1776)  and 
the  reactionary  allegorists ;  the  majority  of  whom, 
however,  with  Rosenmuller,  return  to  the  system 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are:  —  (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more  fully 
wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1340),  Brightman 
(1600),  and  Cocceius  (1603-1099).  According  to 
De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  Jin.  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the 
Cant,  into  a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  his  detail  is  highly  elabo- 
rate, e.  g.  in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to 
Peter  "\Valdo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Robert 
Trench  (1290).  (b.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ghislerius.  and  Corn,  a  Lapide  the  Bride  is 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spir- 
itual sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  burial. 

3.  The  literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore 
Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  al- 
legorists. Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by  many  re- 
garded as  the  only  admissible  interpretation  appears 
from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion  only  to 
condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
prolific   genius   of  mediaeval   allegory,  we  have  a 
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glimpse  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  (vid.  supr. ) ;  and  in 
the  MS.  commentary  (Bodl.  Oppenh.  Coll.  No. 
625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him  referred 
conjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th  or  13th 
cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more  recent 
criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  celebrating 
the  humble  love  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess. 
The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded  by  Cas- 
tellio  (1544),  who  called  the  Cant.  "  Colloquium 
Salomonu  cum  arnica  quadam  Sulamitha,"  and  re- 
jected it  from  the  Canon.  Following  out  this  idea, 
Winston  (1723)  recognized  the  book  as  a  composi- 
tion of  Solomon;  but  denounced  it  as  foolish,  las- 
civious, and  idolatrous.  Meanwhile  the  nuptial 
theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal  basis 
of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation ;  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long 
continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mys- 
tical school.  In  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by 
Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride. 
The  purely  literal  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other 
to  Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Ger- 
many. Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an 
exponent  of  wedded  love,  innocent  and  happy. 
But,  while  justifying  its  admission  into  the  Canon, 
he  is  betrayed  into  a  levity  of  remark  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that  the  book  is 
inspired  (Not.  ad  Lowth.  Pixel.).  From  this  time 
the  scholarship  of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  literalists.  The  literal  basis  became 
thoroughly  dissociated  from  the  mystical  super- 
structure; and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modern  lit- 
eralists is  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Amnion,  Um- 
breit,  Ewald,  &c. ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof. 
Meier  of  Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon;  the  object  of  his  seductive  en- 
deavors is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the  fascinations  of 
unwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shepherd -lover 
from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily  separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7):  scene  —  a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  ("  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem"), who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5):  the  shepherdess  explains  to 
the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which 
had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself  and  her 
beloved. 

Sect.  3  (iii.  6 — v.  1):  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  betrothed 
into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her.  Some 
of  her  court  companions  are  favorably  impressed  by 
her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2 — viii.  4) :  the  shepherdess  tells  her 
dream,  and  still  further  engages  the  sympathies  of 
her  companions.  The  king's  flatteries  and  prom- 
ises are  unavailing. 
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Sect.  5  (viii.  5-14):  the  conflict  is  over;  virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory,  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home ;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the  alle- 
gorical  interpretation  have  beeu  finally  driven  from 
the  field.  Even  in  Germany  a  strong  band  of  re- 
actionary allegorists  have  maintained  their  ground, 
including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Kosenrnul- 
ler,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase; 
a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  Kosenmul- 
ler.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  literalists  has 
been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837-38);  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  religious  de- 
sign. It  should  be  observed  that  such  a  sentiment 
as  this  of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views 
of  Jacobi  and  his  followers,  who  conceive  the  rec- 
ommendation of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes. 
The  internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists 
are  substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by 
Calovius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation.    The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
2):  (b.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8;  v.  7;  vi.  13,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  Solo- 
mon addressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12):  (d.) 
particulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  decent  love  (v.  2):  (c.)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will 
readily  be  observed  that  these  arguments  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewish  tradition  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  ii.  c,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  (Nut.  ad  Lowth.)  at  a  very  low 
rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such 
authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbelot,  &c. 
(see  Rosenm.  Animad.).  Rosenml'ller  gives  a  song 
of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commen- 
tator which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning.  For 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's  Egyp- 
tians. On  the  other  hand  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  (New  Ti-'>n.<l.).  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  allegorical 
compositions  of  the  poets  in  question.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed ;  and  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme  Being:  in  the 
former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  most 
important  consideration  adduced  by  the  literalists 
is  the  fact  that  the  ( 'ant.  are  the  production  of  a 
different  country,  and  separated  from  the  songs  of 
the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  interval 
of  nenrly  2000  years.  To  which  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Pantheism 
of  Persia  and  India.     In  short,  the  conditions  of 
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production  in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar. 
But  the  literalists  are  not  content  with  destroying 
this  analogy ;  they  proceed  further  to  maintain  that 
allegories  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings without  some  intimation  of  their  secondary 
meaning,  which  intimation  in  the  case  of  the  Cant, 
is  not  forthcoming.  They  argue  from  the  total 
silence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  respecting  this 
hook,  not  indeed  that  it  is  uninspired,  but  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  bear  within  its  poetic  en- 
velope that  mystical  sense  which  woidd  have  ren- 
dered it  a  perfect  treasury  of  reference  for  St.  Paul, 
when  unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Rom.  vii. 
4;  Eph.  v.  23-32).  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if 
this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual,  then  its  spirit- 
ualism is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  opinion  which  assigns  it  to  Sol- 
omon. The  philosophy  of  Solomon,  as  given  in 
Eccl.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indifference,  apparently 
suicu,ested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all  sources  of  phys- 
ical enjoyment.  The  religion  of  Solomon  had  but 
little  practical  influence  on  his  life;  if  he  wrote  the 
glowing  spiritualism  of  the  Cant,  when  a  young 
man,  how  can  we  account  for  his  fearful  degener- 
acy? If  the  poem  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  last  fact  re- 
corded of  him  that  "  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord,  his  God  ?  "  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  exces- 
sively amative  character  of  some  passages  is  desig- 
nated as  almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  Christ  to  his  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8): 
and  the  fact  that  the  dramatis  personal  are  three, 
is  regarded  as  decidedly  subversive  of  the  allegor- 
ical theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16; 
Num.  xv.  39;  Ps.  lxxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii.  1-11;  Ez. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  etc.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
(0.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods  "  describes  a  literal  fact;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Canonicity.  —  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
tellio  and  Winston ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Melito;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of 
the  6.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference  is 
advised  to  Lowtli,  Protect.  x\x.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadversions 
of  Rosenmiiller,  Oxon.  1821;  Planner's  Outlines, 
&c,  London,  2d  ed.  1775;  Transl.  with  notes  by 
Mason  Good,  Lond.  1803;  Gmgreg.  Mag.  for  1837 
and  1838;  New  Transl.  ofProv.,  Eccl.,  and  Cant. 
by  Prof.  Xoyes,  Boston,  1846  [2d  ed.  1867] ;  Com- 
mentary on  Song,  &c,  by  Prof.  Burrowes,  Phila- 
delphia. 1853  [2d  ed.  New  York,  1866] ;  Das  Ge~ 
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rettete  Hohelied,  by  J.  T.  Jacobi,  1771;  Salomon's 
Lieder  der  Liebe,  &c,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  works, 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1852 :  Das  Hohelied  SaU 
vino's,  &c,  by  Ewald,  Gottingen,  1826 ;  Das  Hoke 
Lied  Sahmonis  ausgelegt  von  W.  Hengstenberg, 
Berlin,  1853;  Das  Hohe  Lied,  &c,  by  Ernst  Meier, 
Tubingen,  1854;  The  Song  of  Songs,  &c,  by  C. 
D.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1857;  the  last  mentioned  is 
specially  recommended  to  the  English  reader. ) 

T.  E.  B. 
*  Among  the  names  of  other  writers  on  Canticles 
should  be  mentioned  Kenan  (Cantigue  des  ('an- 
tiques, translating  and  treating  of  the  plan,  age, 
and  character  of  the  poem,  2d  ed.,  1861);  Ewald  in 
his  Dichter  d.  A.  B.  (ed.  1866-7);  Delitzsch  (1851) 
who  maintains  the  mystical  theory  (das  Mysterium 
der  Ehe  ist  das  Mysterium  des  Hohenliedes),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  leader  has  the  deeper  spiritual 
sense  brought  near  to  him,  not  so  much  by  the  au- 
thor as  by  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  author ;  Um- 
breit,  Holies  Lied  (in  Herzog's  Reah-Kncijk.  vi. 
206-220),  almost  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  critique  of  the  Later  expositions ;  Bleek 
(EM.  in  das  A.  T.  pp.  635-41)  who  finds  in  it 
not  so  much  the  hand  as  the  character  of  Solomon ; 
and  Kev.  \V.  Houghton  (London,  1865),  a  Trans- 
lation and  Short  Explanatory  Notes:  the  Song 
viewed  as  secular,  and  the  theme  the  fidelity  of 
chaste  love,  constant  and  devoted.  Isaac  Taylor 
(Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  New  York,  1862)  has  a 
very  instructive  chapter  (eh.  x.)  on  this  book.  He 
supposes  Solomon  to  have  invented  the  characters 
and  incidents  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
poem,  and  not  to  have  drawn  them  from  his  own 
history.  He  does  not  admit  the  objections  to  its 
ethical  character  to  be  well  founded.  "  It  is  a 
divinely  inspired  myth,  conveying  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  elements  of  the  spiritual  economy  in 
the  terms  and  under  the  forms  of  instinctive  human 
feeling  and  passion.  ...  It  has  justified  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Canon  by  the  undoubtedly  religious 
purposes  it  has  served,  in  giving  animation,  and 
depth,  and  intensity,  and  warmest  tone  to  the  de- 
vout meditations  of  thousands  of  the  most  devout 
and  of  the  purest  minds."  The  symbi  licnl  view  is 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  L.  Withington,  Solomon's 
Son,/,  Translated  and  Explained  (Boston,  1801). 
The  Song  represents  the  love  which  exists  between 
Christ  and  the  church  —  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife 
—  with  special  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  re- 
ligion should  prevail.  The  arguments  for  this  po- 
sition are  drawn  out  with  singular  acuteness  and 
power.  The  version  is  avowedly  free,  so  as  "  to 
give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  to  preserve  the 
poetic  and  moral  shading,  and  thus  make  it  to  the 
reader  now  what  it  was  to  the  Hebrews."  It  is 
seldom  that  so  many  remarks  profoundly  suggest- 
ive beyond  the  direct  scope  of  the  book,  and  so 
many  expressions  of  rare  beauty  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  Commentary.  The  translation,  on  the 
whole,  is  less  highly  wrought  than  the  other  parts. 
Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  adopt  the 
literal  theory,  besides  Bleek  and  Renan,  already 
referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  Heiligstedt  (1848, 
in  Maurer's  Comm.  vol.  iv.),  Bi  tteher  (J84'.M, 
Friedrich  (1855),  Hitzig  (1855,  Exeget.  Handb. 
xvi.),  Vaihinger  (1858),  Weissbach  (1858),  and 
Davidson  (In/rod.  to  the  O.  T.,  1802,  ii.  389- 
421).  Ginsburg's  art.  Solomons  Song  in  the  3d 
edition  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bill.  Lit.  will  repay 
perusal.  H. 
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CAPERNAUM  (Rec.  Text,  Kawtpvaoi/x; 
Lacbm.  [Tisch.  and  Treg.]  with  B  [D  Z  Sin.  etc.] 

Kacpapvaov/x,  as  if  QITO  19D,  "  village  of  Na- 
:hum;"  Syriac  Nitr.  pdxjU  i.a.i.3,  Pesh. 
PQ.aaJ    ;.°>^;     Capharnaum),   a   name    with 

which  all  are  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocry- 
pha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Cqpkar 
in  the  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was 
of  late  foundation.      [CAPHAB.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  1ST.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (rr)v  Tra.pa9a\a<r(Tiui>,  Matt.  iv.  13; 
comp.  John  vi.  24),  and  if  recent  discoveries  are  to 
be  trusted  (Cureton's  NUrian  lice.  John  vi.  17), 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  tiiat  Sea,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Caper- 
naum." (This  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  tlie  lake.  Comp.  John  vi. 
1.  "the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.")  It  was  in 
the  ••  land  of  Gennesaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared 
with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busj 
plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other 
s  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
[Gennesaret.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Caperna- 
um was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Gal- 
ilee, from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(John  ii.  12;  Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which 
would  apply  to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even 
if  our  Lord's  expression  "exalted  unto  heaven" 
(uvJ/a>07J(T7?,  Matt.  xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height 
of  position  in  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  always  called  a  "  city  "  (iro\is,  Matt.  ix. 
1:  Mark  i.  33);  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which 
our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59;  Mark  i. 
21;  Luke  iv.  33,  38)  —  a  synagogue  built  by  the 
centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers 
which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place" 
(Luke  vii.  1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt. 
ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  271),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  so  many  miracles  and  "gracious  words." 
At  Nazareth  He  was  "brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naum was  emphatically  his  "own  city;"  it  was 
when  He  returned  thitber  that  He  is  said  to  have 
been  "at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1;  such  is  the  force  of 
iv  otKw  —  A.  V.  "  in  the  house  ").  Here  he  chose 
the  Evangebst  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
town  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
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o  The  fact  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
certainly  seems  some  argument  against  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 


fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"walking"  there,  before  "great  multitudes"  bad 
learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  theni  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17,  comp.  28). 
It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1),  on 
Simon's  wile's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30; 
Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1;  Mark  ii. 
1;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  un- 
clean devil  (Mark  i.  23;  Luke  iv.  33).  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  (John  iv.  4G )  was,  though  resident  at 
<  lapernaum,  healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  Capernaum 
occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mark  ix.  33; 
Matt,  xviii.  1;  comp.  xvii.  24);  and  in  the  syna- 
gogue there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  discourse  of 
John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topography.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  (1.)  Khan  Minyeh,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  khan,  hard  by.  This 
mound  is  situated  close  upon  the  seashore  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  plain  (now  el-Ghu- 
iceir).  It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps 
only  with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  the 
ruined  khan;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-fine  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  fig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name  —  'Ain  ct-Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
fig-tree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khun  Minyeh  is  the 
other  claimant,  Tell  Hum, —  ruins  b  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
risuig  ground.  Rather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  Khan  Minyeh  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  ii.  403-4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnoine,  which  Dr.  R.  would  iden- 
tify with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the 
testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arculfus  to 
Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets  — 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  difficulty 
—  in  reference  to  Khan  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
Capharnaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret and  as  abounding  with  fish,  Dr.  R.  believes  to 
be  the  ,Ain  el-Tin.  But  the  "  Round  Fountain  " 
certainly  answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  'Ain  el-Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later 
traveller  (Bonar,  pp.  437-41).  Still  this  makes 
nothing  for  Tell  Hum. 


6  Vast  ruins  ...  no  ordinary  city  .  .  .  site  of  a 
great  town  (Bonar,  pp.  414,  415). 
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The  arguments  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum  date  from 
about  1675.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original  —  Caphar  having 
given  place  to  Tell.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jo- 
sephus  on  his  side  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Eitter,  Jordan,  pp.  335-343,  who  supports 
Tell  Hum).  Khan  Minyeh,  et-Tabighah,  and 
Tell  Hum,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  irresistible :  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Chorazin,  or 
which  Bethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  Subject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  best  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  $■  P. 
ch.  x.  G. 

*  The  later  travellers  in  Palestine  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  on  which  Capernaum  stood 
hardly  less  perplexed  than  it  was  before.  "  The 
disputed  sites  of  the  cities  of  Gennesaret,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  after  his  second  visit  to  the  East 
{Notices  of  Localities,  etc.,  p.  195),  "must  still  re- 
main disputed."  Porter  {Handbook  of  Syria,  ii. 
425)  accepts  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  in  favor  of 
Khan  Minyeh,  so  called  from  an  old  caravansarai 
near  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret. 'Ain  et-Tin  is  only  another  name  for 
the  same  place,  derived  from  a  fig-tree  which  over- 
hangs a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  i.  542-548)  and  Mr.  Dixon 
{Holy  Land,  ii.  173,  London,  1805)  decide  for  Tell 
Hum,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Khan  Minyeh.  The  claim  of  ''Ain 
Ofiidawarah,  or  the  Pound  Fountain,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  so 
named  from  being  "enclosed  by  a  low  circular  wall 
of  mason-work,"  has  for  some  time  past  been  kept 
in  abeyance;  but  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel, 
p.  442,  London,  18G5)  has  brought  it  forward  once 
more,  and  certainly  with  reasons  for  it  which  are 
not  without  weight.  He  speaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  some  branches  of  the  argument  from  his 
character  as  an  eminent  naturalist.  Josephus  states 
(jB.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum 
produced  the  KopaKivos,  a  fish  like  that  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria.  Mr.  Tristram  now  maintains 
that  neither  of  the  places  except  the  Pound  Foun- 
tain furnishes  this  mark  of  identification.  "  The 
remarkable  siluroid,  the  catfish  or  coracine  {Kopaiti- 
vos),  abounds  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  Round 
Fountain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  obtained  specimens 
a  yard  long,  and  some  of  them  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  loose,  sandy  bottom  of  this 
fountain  is  peculiarly  p.dapted  for  this  singular  fish, 
which  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leaving  only 
its  feelers  exposed.  .  .  .  Here,  in  the  clear  shallow 
water,  it  may,  when  disturbed,  be  at  once  detected, 
swimming  in  numbers  along  the  bottom.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  found  at  Win  et-Tin,  where  the  fountain 
could  neither  supply  it  with  cover  nor  food;  nor 
could  we  discover  it  at  'Ain  T&bigAah  "  (the  nearest 
fountain  to  Tell  Hum,  though  distant  two  miles  to 
the  southward),  "  where  the  water  is  hot  and  brack- 
ish." Mr.  Tristram  thinks  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  fever  is  very  prevalent  at  this  day  at  M» 
Mudawarah  (the  Round  Fountain),  whereas  "the 
dry,  elevated,  rocky  ground  of  Tell  Hum  "  would  be 
comparatively  free  from  it.  "  Peter's  wife's  mother 
lay  sick  of  a  fever"  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  30). 
For  other  details  of  his  able  argument  the  reader 
is  referred  to  his  work  as  above.    The  Abbe  Michon 
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{Vie  de  Jesus,  i.  220-24,  Paris,  1866)  who  has 
travelled  in  Palestine,  holds  in  like  manner  that  the 
(  apharnauin  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  is 
identical  with  the  Round  Fountain,  and  hence  that 
the  Capernaum  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
found  at  that  place.  So  Norton,  Trans,  of  the 
Gospels,  icilh  Notes,  ii.  55,  56.  On  the  other  hand 
the  English  explorers,  Captain  Wilson  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  reported  to  have  found  indications 
which  point  to  Tell  Hum  as  the  disputed  site. 
They  regard  as  such  the  discovery  of  a  synagogue 
in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  remarkable  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  belonging  in  all  probability 
to  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  Christ  {Athenemm, 
Feb.  24,  1866).  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogues  in  which  the  Saviour  himself 
taught  and  performed  some  of  his  mighty  works. 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  discovery  shows  that  an 
important  town  must  once  have  existed  on  this 
spot;  but  this  of  itself  would  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thrupp  {.Taurn* 
of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philol.  ii.  290-308)  also  con- 
tends for  Tell  Hum  as  the  site  of  Capernaum :  Dr. 
Tregelles  {ibid.  iii.  141-154)  presents  a  widely  differ- 
ent view,  placing  Capernaum  close  by  Bethsaida 
(Julias),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  in 
the  Batihah,  which  (and  not  the  Ghuweir)  he  re- 
gards as  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  described  by  Jose- 
phus. 

It  may  be  added  in  regard  to  Khan  Minyeh  that 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  English  exploring  ex- 
pedition (see  Athenantm,  March  31,  1866)  have 
brought  to  light  nothing  there  except  some  frag- 
ments of  "  masonry  and  pottery  of  comparatively 
modern  date."  H. 

CA'PHAR  (~'5T'  ""om  a  root  signifying  ',to 
cover,"  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/»).  Mr. 
Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "hamlet"  {S.  § 
P.  App.  §  85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other 
similar  words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only 
three  times:  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1 
Sam:  vi.  18  (in  the  last  the  pointing  being  differ- 
ent, Copher,  "l^);  but  in  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  enable  us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the 
word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephar-Am- 
MONAI,  ClIKPIIIKAH,  Caphar-salama.  But  the 
number  of  places  compounded  therewith  mentioned 
in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became  a 
much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent 
use  (see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and 
iii.).  To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  name  Capernaum,  i.  e.  Caphar- 
nahum.  G. 

CAPHAR-SAL'AMA  {XacpapaaXa/xd  : 
Alex.  Xap(pa.f>ffapafj.a,--  Caphar sala ma),  a  place 
(wdj/xTj,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battle 
was  fought  between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  "  city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
it  was  Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kefr- 
selwan  f  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  on  the 
Samaritan  boundary  {Gesch.  iv.  368,  note),  but  no 
certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found. 

G. 
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CAPHENATHA  (Xa^erafla:  Caphctetha), 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
beus (1  Mace.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lio-htfoot  from  Caphnioth,  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
able correspondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated  —  all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place.  G. 

CAPHI'RA  {Kcupelpa;  [Vat.  Ueipa\  Aid. 
Alex.  Kcupipcf-]  Enocadies),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.      [Che- 

PHIRAH.] 

CAPH'TOR  ("1V1S3:  KairwaSoKia  [ex- 
cept in  Jer.]:  Cappadocia) :  CAPHTORIM 
(DN~)FI£2:  [in  Gen.,]  racpdoptfi/j.,  [Alex.]  Xa<p- 
dopiei/j.;  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  Xa<p- 
opieip.;  Comp.  Aid.]  Kapdoptflfj.;  [in  Deut.  Kair- 
7ra5o«:es:]  Caphtovirn,  Cappailoces),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
(Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the 
country,  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for 
the  idea  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine  is  excluded 
by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.     In  Jer.  it  is 

spoken  of  as  ~Hfl?3   "'K,  and  has  therefore  been 

supposed  to  be  an  island.  ^5  however,  has  a 
wider  signification;  commonly  it  is  any  maritime 
land,  whether  coast  or  island,  as  in  the  expression 

D^3n  S*S  (Gen.  x.  5),  by  which  the  northern 
coasts  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem 
to  be  intended,  the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being 
certainly  included.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (D*)  by 
Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii.  8). 
[No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the  expression  in 
Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime  position  of  the 
Philistines  (comp.  Ez.  xxv.  16),  and  that  Caphtor 
is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 

The  writer  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed., 
Egypt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This 
name,  if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch, 
Geogr.  fnschr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence 

Coptic    kgcjt,    KenTO;    KenTcw, 

KC&TCW,  Gr.  KdVros,  Arab.  JahS,  Kuft.  The 
similarity  of  rame  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might 
satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence  of  Afyvirros,  as 

if  A?a  yvirrot,  to  "1V1Q3  "V,  unless  SS  refer  to 
the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos :  it 
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o  The  conquest  of  the  Avira  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  "five  lords 
of  the  Philistines"  in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The  expression 
therefore  in  Deut.  ii.  23,  "And  the  Avim  who  dwelt  in 

villages  (E^^rT3,  wrongly  made  a  proper  name  in 
the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where  the  fern,   plural 


must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples  [Egypt].  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  other  identifications  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  chief  are  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the  last  alone,  from 
the  evident  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete, 
would  have  any  probability  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  evidence.  There  would,  however,  be  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  in  the 
earliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe  removed  from  an 
island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim  —  "  the  Casluhim,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim,"  —  where  the 
Hebrew  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines 
and  Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim. 
Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for 
the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  vary  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines  "  were  already  established 
in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  different  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.  We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  Ptameses 
III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  b.  c.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  (Enc.  Brit.  art.  Egypt,  p.  402).  All 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than 
does  any  other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented 
in  their  sculptures.  This  evidence  points  therefore 
to  the  spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is 
not  alone  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migration 
of   the   Philistines,   but   in   the    tradition   of  the 

nnvP  has  become,  through  the  previous  change 

of-)  to  "f.  'AoT)5aJ8),  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza), Caphtorim 
who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed  them  and  dq-elt 
in  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a  part  of  the  Avim 
alone  perished. 
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Phoenicians  that  they  came  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea  [Arabia],  and  we  must  look  for  the  primeval 
seat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  a'nd 
Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly 
to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Cush.] 
The  difference  of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptians 
in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  belong 
to  be  positively  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is 
probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants cif  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.    "  [Are] 

ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D^tt'^G)  unto 
me,  [0]  children  of  Israel?  hath  the  Lord  said. 
Have  not  ]  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and 
Aram  from  Kir?"  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of 
the  Ethiopians  is  worthy  of  note:  here  they  are 
perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  degraded  people.  The  in- 
tention appears  to  be  to  show  that  Israel  was  not 
the  only  nation  which  had  been  providentially  led 
from  one  country  to  another  where  it  might  settle, 
and  the  interposition  would  seem  to  imply  oppres- 
sion preceding  the  migration.  It  may  lie  remarked 
that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return  to 
allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lubim,  from  whose  name  Libya,  &c.,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third 
dynasty,  Necherophes  or  Nechenichis,  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Egyptian  history,  B.  c.  cir.  2000  (Cory,  Anc. 
Frag.  2d'ed.  pp.  100,  101).  R.  S.  P. 

CAPHTHORIM  (D^WB?  :  Vat.  omits; 
Alex.  XcKpopiei/u.  ;  [Comp.  Aid.  Ka<p6opie(fi  :] 
Caphtorim).  1  Chr.  i.  12.     [Caphtor.] 

CAPHTORIMS  (D'HhS?:  „l  ¥La.™d- 
SoKts'-   Cappadoc.es).     Deut.  ii.  23.     [Caphtok.] 

CAPPADOCIA  (KaTTwaSoKla).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1 
Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and 
the  former  may  probably  lie  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §  4).  The  Koman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afford  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadocia  was  easily 
approached  from  the  direction  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the  Cilician 
Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus  from  the 
low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  connected,  at 
least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good  roads  with 
the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on  the 
west  and  north  were  variable.     In  early  times  the 
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name  reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  region  of  Cappadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent, 
constituted  two  satrapies  under  the  Persians,  and 
afterwards  two  independent  monarchies.  One  was 
Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the  other  Cappadocia 
near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
two  Koman  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 
[Pontus.]  Several  of  the  monarchs  who  reigned 
in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes. 
One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  22.  The 
last  of  these  monarchs  was  called  Archelaus  (see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  0).  He  was  treacherously 
treated  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  reduced  his 
kingdom  to  a  province  A.  d.  17.  This  is  the 
position  in  which  the  country  stood  during  the 
time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Koman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
ami  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  Cassarea  (now' 
Kaisariyeh),  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argceus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Nazianzus, 
Samosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  G)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  some 
light  on  "the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv.  11. 
[Lycao^ia.]  The  best  description  of  these  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  -ftfi- 
searches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Mineure.      J.  S.  H. 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 
Captain  answers  to  ~ltt?  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
X'htapxos  (tribunus)  in  the  Roman.  [Akmy.] 
The  "captain  of  the  guard"  (ffTpa.Tonfda.pxys) 
in  Acts  xxviii.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  ARMY 

[p.  1G4].  (2.)  VrP>  which  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh. 
x.  24;  Judg.  xi.  6,  11;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6):  its  radical  sense  is  division,  and  hence  decision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed :  the  term 

illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  EffltP.  (3.)  The 
"captain  of  the  temple"  (ffTpaTriybs  tov  Upov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connection  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date:  the  "priests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xii. 
!t.  xxv.  18)  are  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  8,  § 
5)  as  tovs  (pvXa.ffffovTa.'i  to  Uphv  riyefi6vas'  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  irpoffTarns  tov 
Upov ;  this  officer  is  styled  ffTparriyos  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2;  B.  J.  vi.   5,   §  3);  and  in  the 

Mishna  (Middotlu  i.  §  2)  HDH  "H  U7V,  «  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple;  "  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  apxvyds, 
rendered  "  captain"  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office.  W.  L.  15. 

*  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD.  Title 
of  the  officer  (A.  V.)  to  whose  custody  Paul  and 
other  prisoners  were  committed   at   Rome    (Acts 
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xxviii.  16),  where  a  stricter  translation  would  lie 
Pretoria!)  prefect  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
camp.  See  Wieaeler's  Chronol.  des  apostol.  Zeitalt. 
p.  Xti.  The  force  of  the  article  in  that  place  (t<£ 
(TTpaToireSdpxy)  °vms  im  interesting  question. 
The  command  of  the  praetorian  guard  was  originally 
divided  between  two  prefects,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  Burrus  or  Burrhus  Afranius,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  was  appointed  sole  prceft  c- 
tus  pratorio,  and  retained  this  office  as  late  cer- 
tainly as  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  62.  On  his  death 
the  command  was  committed  again  to  two  prefects, 
as  it  had  been  at  first,  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
arrangement  until  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  The 
time  of  Paul's  arrival  at  Home  could  not  have  been 
far  from  a.  d.  62,  as  admits  of  being  shown  by  an 
independent  calculation.  Wieseler  supposes  t<£ 
CTTpaToireSdpx])  to  refer  to  this  Burrus,  as  sole 
prefect  at  that  time,  and  he  urges  the  expression 
as  a  reason  for  assigning  the  apostle's  arrival  to  A. 
]>.  02,  or  the  year  preceding.  So  also  Anger,  De 
tgtnporum  in  Actis  Apost.  ratione,  p.  100,  and  Lew- 
in,  Fasti  Sm-ri,  p.  325.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  would  furnish  a  striking 
coincidence  between  Luke's  narrative  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Vet,  in  speaking  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  may  have  meant  the 
one  who  acted  in  this  particular  case,  the  one  who 
took  into  his  charge  the  prisoners  whom  the  cen- 
turion transferred  to  him,  whether  he  was  sole 
perfect  or  had  a  colleague  with  him;  comp.  xxiv. 
23.  De  Wette  assents  to  Meyer  in  this  explanation 
of  the  article.  The  expression,  as  so  understood, 
dnes  not  affirm  that  there  was  but  one  prefect,  or 
deny  it. 

But  if  the  words  6  tKa.T6i>Tapxos  ■  ■  ■  T'S  (TTpa- 
TOTreSapxri  (Acts  xxviii.  16)  are  not  genuine,"  this 
question  concerning  tw  falls  away,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  Luke's  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  words  (if  added  to  the  text)  express  what  was 
unquestionably  true,  according  to  the  Roman  usage 
(see  Plin.  Kpist.  x.  65);  but  of  course  we  have 
then  the  testimony  only  of  some  glossator  who  (if 
we  may  conjecture  a  motive),  knowing  what  the 
ride  was,  apprises  the  reader  of  its  observance  as  to 
the  other  prisoners,  because  he  would  represent  Paul 
in  being  '-suffered  to  dwell  by  himself"  as  ex- 
empted from  the  rule,  or  if  at  first  subjected  to  the 


«  *  For  6  eKaTovTapxos  .  .  .  Tto  Sk  Hav\<p  cVerpam), 
Lachmann,  Teschendorf,  and  Tregelles  read  simply 
iireTpdm)  lu  IlaiiAw.  The  words  in  question,  corre- 
sponding to  "  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  but"  of  the  A.  V.,  were  also 
rejected  as  a  gloss  by  Mill  and  Bengel,  and  marked  as 
very  doubtful  by  Griesbach.  Though  found  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  manuscripts,  they  are  wanting  in  all 
of  the  oldest  and  best  class  which  contain  the  passage, 
namely,  the  Siuaitic,  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  a  very 
valuable  St.  Petersburg  palimpsest  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
also  in  the  two  best  cursive  MSS.  (loti,  13),  another  very 
good  one  (40),  and  one  or  two  more.  (The  MSS.  CDE 
are  unfortunately  mutilated  here.)  They  are  likewise 
absent  from  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions (Pcshito  Syriac,  Coptic,  Vulgate,  Armenian,  and 
the  JSthiopic  in  T.  P.  Piatt's  edition),  and  Chrysos- 
tom  ignores  them  both  in  his  text  and  commentary. 
The  earliest  witness  for  them  appears  to  be  the  later 
Syriac  version,  as  revised  by  Thomas  of  Uarkel  a.  d. 
616,  which  has  them  marked  with  an  asterisk,  indi- 
cating that  they  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  (The 
.flSthiopic  of  the  Polyglott  is  here  of  no  authority.) 
The  oldest  Greek  MS.  which  has  them  (L)  is  not  earlier 
than  ihe  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  the  oldest  Greek 
25 
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same  custody  (which  no  doubt  was  the  fact),  as  after- 
wards treated  with  special  indulgence.  —  "Captain 
of  the  guard"  in  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xl.  3,  4,  &c.  prob- 
ably should  be  "  captain  "  or  "  officer  of  the  execu- 
ti rs."     [Joseph;  Potiphab.]  H. 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 
bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (eh.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four  —  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Jvdentkum, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or 
four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardana- 
palus,  according  toRawlinson  (Outline  of  Assyrian 
History,  p.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus,  vol. 
i.  p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  b.  c.  771  (or  762 
Rawl.)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv. 
10).  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  b.  c.  740  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to 
Assyria.  Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 
5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took 
Samaria  b.  c.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  472), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King  Sargon 
(Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The  cities  of 
Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from  Babylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim :  and  Halah, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the 
seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  b.  c.  713  is  stated  (Rawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Slromuta,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
reign,  b.  c.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea, 
besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv. 
14  (including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.     One 

father  cited  for  them  ((Ecumenius)  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth.  This  concurrence  of  all  the  oldest  and 
most  independent  authorities  in  the  omission  of  words 
which  might  so  easily  creep  in  from  a  marginal  gloss, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  their  gen- 
uineness. They  are,  however,  defended  by  Borne- 
mann,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Alfbrd,  who  would  ex- 
plain their  omission  by  the  homaoteleuton  in  eicardf- 
t  a  p  x  o  s  .  .  .  (TTpaToneS  dpxxi  ■  This  's  unsatisfac- 
tory, (1)  because  the  homaoteleuton  is  so  imperfect  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  cause  any  error  ;  (2)  because  it  would 
only  occasion  the  loss  of  the  words  following  iiuxTov- 
Tapxos  ;  (3)  because  it  does  not  appear  how  or  why  it 
should  affect  all  our  oldest  and  best  authorities  (in- 
cluding the  versions  used  by  all  the  principal  churches), 
and  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  its  influence  on  the  great 
mass  of  modern  manuscripts.  Alford,  it  should  be 
noticed,  in  his  fourth  edition  (1861)  brackets  the  words 
as  doubtful.  The  critical  scholar  may  find  it  instruct- 
ive to  compare  other  examples  of  glossarial  additions 
in  the  Received  Text  and  the  mass  of  later  manu- 
scripts of  the  Acts,  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient 
authorities  :  see  Acts  ii.  30,  31  ;  viii.  37  ;  xiii.  42 ;  xv. 
18,  24,  34  ;  xviii.  21 ;  xxi.  8,  25  ;  xxiii.  9  ;  xxiv.  6-8, 
22,  23,  26  ;  xxv.  16 ;  xxviii.  29,  etc.  A. 
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in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  In.  28,  29,  in- 
cluding 4000  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The 
two  principal  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  is.  c.  598,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.  c.  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children,  is.  C.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
b.  c.  606  (see  Connection,  anno  606 ;  and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  lie 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Rosen- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  desig- 
nated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to  be- 
lieve with  St.  Augustine  (Jinarratio  in  Ps.  exxvi. 
1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "all  time."  The 
captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.  c.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  bad  reduced  the  number 
of  faithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they  de- 
parted not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii.  13) 
among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on  their 
natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from  their 
native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king,  they 
probably  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated 
to  their  heathen  neighbors  in  Media.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
joined  b.  c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jerusalem, 
very  few  families  probably  retained  sufficient  faith 
in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether  they  were 
many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably  lost, 
a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13);  and  Ezekiel 
may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii. 
15-19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by- 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
colonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained  —  the  more  easy  government  of  a 
people  separated  from  local  traditions  and  associ- 
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ations  (see  Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16,  and  compare 
Gen.  xlvii.  21).  It  was  also  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Assyrian  king  to  remove  from  the  Egyptian 
border  of  his  empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously 
well-affected  towards  Egypt.  The  captives  were 
treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the 
most  confidential  office  near  the  person  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i.  11;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jerel 
miah  (xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8;  rob.  xiv.  9). 
They  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves 
(Ez.  xx.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Tal- 
mud be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned 
thus  early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  ( 'aptivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2 
Esdr.  v.  16),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  pre- 
served their  genealogical  tallies,  and  were  at  no  loss 
to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.  But 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting 
food,  &c.  were  observed  ;  their  priests  were  with 
them  (Jer.  xxix.  1);  and  possibly  the  practice  of 
erecting  synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  ( 'aptivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  po- 
etical fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a 
contemporary,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the 
captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr. 
Layard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appeal'  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  Assyrian  captivity.  Ewald  assigns 
to  this  period  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  lxxxiv.,  xvii.,  xvi., 
xlix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii.,  lxxxviii.,  xl.,  lxix.,  cix.,  Ii., 
lxxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  lxxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  exxi.,  exxiii., 
exxx.,  exxxi.  And  in  l's.  lxxx.  we  seem  to  have 
the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Ju- 
daea (2  Chr.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the 
departure  of  his  countrymen  to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps. 
exxxvii.  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelings 
of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the 
three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them 
into  Assyria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  no 
prophetic  guide :  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
at  ( 'hebar  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh, 
according  to  Layard,  or,  according  to  others,  near 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates)  assured  them  that 
the  glory  which  filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
not  hopelessly  withdrawn  from  the  outcast  people 
of  God.  As  Jeremiah  wai*ned  them  of  coming 
woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught  them  how  to  bear  that  which 
was  come  upon  them.  And  when  he  died,  after 
passing  at  least  27  years  (Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity, 
I  laniel  survived  even  beyond  the  Return ;  and 
though  his  high  station  and  ascetic  life  probably 
secluded  him  from  frequent  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  people,  he  filled  the  place  of  chief  interpreter  of 
God's  will  to  Israel,  and  gave  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  devotion  and  obedience  to  His  laws. 
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The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  u.  c.  536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Sheah- 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabel  b.  c.  535,  Ezra  is.  c.  45X,  and 
Neheiniah  B.  c.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  b.  c.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  (I'rideaux.  "into 
530)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  'Mi),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of  those 
who  returned.  Those  who  remained  (Esth.  viii.  ',). 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions,  were 
known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35;  1  Pet.  i. 
1 ;  James  i.  1 ) :  and,  in  course  of  time,  they  served 
a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  -)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esdr.  xiii.  45.  Rabbinical  traditions  and  fa- 
bles, committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert 
the  same  fact  (Lightfoot,  //«/•.  Hebr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  amplifications 
(Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  vol.  ii.,  eh.  x. ;  Jahn,  He- 
brew Commonwealth,  App.  bk.  vi.).  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  Bought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation: 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  Affghan 
tribes:  rumors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Black 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elabo- 
rate attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  re- 
cently with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  But 
though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their  present 
distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captivity.  (1.)  Some  returned 
and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  30;  Phil.  iii.  5, 
&c.)  (2.)  Some  yvere  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with 
the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21;  John  iv.  12),  and 
became  bitter  euemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  mixing  with  the  .lews, 
formed  colonies  throughout  the  East,  and  were 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion 
(see  Acts  ii.  '.),  xxvi.  7;  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  since 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
"  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth."  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  As- 
syria, as  Trideaux  (unno  677)  supposes,  and  adopted 
the  usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed  up 
in  them.     Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
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been  written  by  Calmet,  Commentaire  litteral,  vol. 
iii.  and  vi. ;  by  Witsius,  sEgyptiaca;  and  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry: 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  for  the  person  of  Moses 
was  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which 
was  performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  W.  T.  B. 

CARABA'SION  ('Pa/3a<riW ;  [Vat.  Kopo- 
0a<TetcDv;  Aid.]  Alex.  Kapa^afflcov :  Marimoth), 
a  corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  34). 

CARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  'ekdaeh  and  bdr'kath 
or  bare'keth. 

1.  'JSkddch  (fHpN  :  Aidos  KpvardWov:  xidos 
yAv<prjs,  Sym.  Theod. ;  \.  rprjirTayiff/xov,  Aq. : 
lapiaes  soulpti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem: 
"I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles  "  (comp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Rev. 
xxi.  18-21) —  "general  images,"  as  Lowth  (Notes 
on  Is.  1.  c.)  has  remarked,  "to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
translators  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,"  render  it  "  carbun- 
cle; "  but  as  many  precious  stones  have  the  quality 
of  "shining  like  fire,"  it  is  obvious  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  very  doubtful.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  namely,  "  to  bore,"  understands  "  sculptured 
stones,"  whence  the  Vulg.  lapides  sculjiti  (see  Ko- 
senmuller,  Schol.  oil  Jes.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any  bright 
spa rh-li ii</  gem,  but  as  it'occurs  only  once,  without 
any  collateral  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  Bdrekath,  bareheth  (np_"12,  ri|7~!2 :  ' 
(T/xapaySos,  nepavvios,  Sym.  :  smaragdus),  the 
third  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breast- 
plate (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii. 
13).  Braun  (Be  VestU.  Sacerd.  Heb.  p.  052, 
Amst.  1080)  supposes  with  much  probability  that 
the  smaragdus  or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  sig- 
nified. This  view  is  supported  bythe  LXX.  (which 
always  gives  afj.dpuy5os  as  the  representative  of  the 
bdr'hath),  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7, 
§  5).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  prob- 
able some  of  them  arc  malachites  or  glass.  It  is 
certain  that  the  smaragdus  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  (Fr.  ii.  24.  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent 
as  a  present  from  the  king  of  Babylon  into  Egypt, 


«  extundere  instituit  ignem  ex  igniario  "  (Freytag,  Lex 
Arab.  s.  v.). 

f.  the  Arabic        As         ''    Krom   Pl^'   " to   send    forth    ughtnmS<"    "  M 

^         '    flash." 
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and  which,  as  Egyptian  chroniclers  relate,  was  four 
cubits  long  by  three  wide,  must  have  been  made  of 
some  other  material  than  emerald;  but  o-fxdpayb'os 
is  used  by  Theophraatua  to  denote  the  emerald. 
»«  This  gem,"  he  says,  » is  very  rare  and  of  a  small 
size  ...  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  color  with  itself.  .  .  . 
It  soothes  the  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this 
stone  in  order  that  they  may  look  at  them."  «  Mr. 
King  (Antique  Gems,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
smaragdi  of  Pliny  may  be  confined  to  the  green 
ruby  and  the  true  emerald.  Braun  believes  that 
the  Greek  a/xapaySos,  /xdpaySos  is  etymologically 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  term,  and  Kalisch  ( Ex.  xxviii. 
17)  is  inclined  to  this  opinion:  see  also  Gesenius, 

Heb.  et  Ch.  Lex.  s.  v.  ri|T12.  Some,  however, 
believe  the  Greek  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sans- 
krit smarakata,  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its 
name  were  imported  from  Bactria  into  Europe, 
while  others  hold  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  from 
the  West.  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on 
the  Smaragdw,  "Antique  Gems,"  p.  30-37. 

W.  H. 

CAR'CAS   {D,-_ *"}D  :    'Ap/cecrajos    [this  form 

belongs  to   Carshena,  ver.  14;   ®apaQds  or  -fid; 

Alex.  ®afia(;  Comp.  Xapafids:]    Charchas),  the 

seventh  of  the  seven  "chamberlains  "  (i.  e.  eunuchs, 

CD""1D)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  kar- 
kaca  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

*  CAR'CHAMIS  (XapKa^is;  Alex.  KaA- 
X^M-vs;  11  MSS.  Kapxa/uvs :  Charcamis),  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates  (1  Esdr.  i.  23),  the  same  as  Car- 
ohemish.  a. 

CARCHEMISH  (D^D?-)?  :  [in  Jer.,] 
Xap/xeis;  [Comp.  Kaox°-^ '■)  Charcamis).  The 
Scriptural  Carchemish  is  not,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed,  the  classical  Circesium.  It  lay  very  much 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
of  the  later  Mabog,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  b.  c. 
1100  to  b.  c.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Biveli- 
jik.  It  seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  thus  in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  its  possession  was  of  primary  consequence 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  [Add 
Is.  x.  9.]  Carchemish  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo  (ab.  b.  c.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  battle  three  years  later,  b.  c.  605 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  word  Carchemish  would  mean 
"the  fort  of  Chemosh,"  the  well-known  deity  of 
the  Moabites.  [In  the  A.  V.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  it 
is  written  Charchemish;  in  1  Esdr.  i.  23,  Car- 
chamis.]  G.  R. 

CARE  AH  (PHI?  [bald-head} :  Kap^d;  Alex. 
Kap-qs;  [Aid.  KapTje:]  Caree),  father  of  Johanan 
(2  K.  xxv.  23),  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Ka- 

REAH. 

CA'RIA  (Kapia),  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
gion which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the 


o  The  smaragdus  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  which 
Theophrastus  speaks,  is  the  copper  emerald,  Chryso- 
colla ;  which  he  seems  himself  to  have  suspected. 
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southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  prob- 
ably less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1 
Mace.  xv.  23).  At  this  time  (b.  c.  139)  it  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted 
by  the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  as- 
signed by  them  to  Pihodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the 
context  it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in 
Caria.  The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably 
Halicarnassus  {ib.),  Cnidus  (ib.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7), 
and  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of 
Curia  were  the  islands  Pathos,  Cos,  Rhodes. 

J.  S.  H. 

CARMA'NIANS  (Carmonii).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30).  They 
are  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike 
race,  worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of  them  mar- 
ried till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his 
palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal, 
and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it,  and 
to  his  family  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most  of 
the  customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language, 
were  Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same 
testimony  (hid.  38),  adding  that  they  used  the 
same  order  of  battle  as  the  Persians.    W.  A.  W. 

CARME  (Xappl;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Xapfirf,  [Aid. 
KapyUT/:]   Caree),  1  Esdr.  v.  25.      [Harim.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  .  !3"!?n,  i.  e.  "  the  park,"  or  "the  well- 
wooded  place"  [garden-land,  Fiirst].  1.  (6  Kap- 
fj.T]Aos'-  Carmel  [Carmelus,  Channel}.    In  Kings, 

generally  "Mount  C,"  ?H  ~!P:  0pos  to  KapyiiTj- 
\tov-  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As 
if  to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms 
the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine, 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a 
bold  bluff  promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.  S.  E., 
for  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  termi- 
nates suddenly  by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding 
to  its  western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the 
hills  of  Jenin  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  Towards 
the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which  the  central 
ridge  descends,  are  gradual ;  but  on  the  north  side 
the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in  many  places  de- 
scending almost  by  precipices  to  the  Kishon,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jura 
formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
centre  of  Western  Palestine  —  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone, with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  usual  in 
limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves  ("  more 
than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  great  length 
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and  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end  are  found 
chalk  and  tertiary  hreccia  formed  of  fragments  of 
jhalk  and  flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter,  Pal.  p.  712). 
On  the  northeast  of  the  Mount,  beyond  the  Nakr 
el-Mti&atta,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  beginning  of 
the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Rit- 
ter, 712-13).  The  round  stones  known  by  the 
names  of  "Lapides  Judaici"  and  "Elijah's  melons," 
are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as  "  geodes." 
Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a  lightish  brown 
color;  the  interior  hollow,  and  lined  with  crystals 
of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of  the  form, 
and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons  of  the 
east.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are 
now  very  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii.  131-4;  Parkin- 
son's Organic  Remiins,  i.  322,  451).  The  "ol- 
ives "  are  commoner.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of 
a  kind  of  echinus  (cidaris  glandifera)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  tike 
the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).  The  "apples  "  are 
probably  the  shells  of  the  (Maris  itself.  For  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  these  "fruits,"  and  the 
position  of  the  "  field  "  or  "  garden  "  of  Elyah  in 
which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin,  ii.  64,  65." 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge, 
at  the  W.  end  about  600,''  and  the  E.  about  1600 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four 
miles  from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh, 
which,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ap- 
pearance Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  It  is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "  excel- 
lency "  of  "  wood,"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most 
favorite  illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  14). 
Modern  travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky 
dells  with  deep  jungles  of  copse," — its  "shrub- 
beries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  " 
(Stanley,  MS.), — its  "impenetrable  brushwood  of 
oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
parts  by  a  profusion  of  game  and  wild  animals" 
(Porter.  //  indb.),  but  in  other  places  bright  with 
"  hollyhocks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creep- 
ers" (Van  de  Velde).  "There  is  not  a  flower," 
says  the  last-named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in 
Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do 
not  find  here  on  Carmel  ....  still  the  fragrant, 
lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old  "    (i.  317-18). 
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«  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzeu, 
Reisen,  1864,  ii.  134). 

b  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  560  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Admiralty  Chart,  1585).  For  the  general  form  of  the 
ridge,  sec  the  section  on  Van  de  Vekle's  now  map. 

c  *  "The  Flora  of  Carmel,"  Bays  Schubert,  writing 
on  the  spot.  "  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  diversified 
in  all  Palestine,  since  it  unites  the  products  of  the 
mountain  With  those  of  the  valley  and  the  sea-coast." 
He  enumerates  forty-seven  different  kinds  of  tin  mis 
found  there,  without  pretending  to  complete  the  list. 
"  A  botanist,-'  he  remarks,  "  might  spend  a  year  there. 
and  every  day  be  adding  new  specimens  to  his  collec- 
tion "  ( Reise  in  das  Morgenlanri,  iii.  212). 

Mr.  Tristram,  who  wandered  at  leisure  over  the  Car- 
mel range,  speaks  of  ''  the  wonderful  profusion  of  flow- 
ering shrubs,  in  all  their  glory  "  (about  the  middle  of 
March), as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  "excellency 
of  Carmel."  He  mentions  (giving  at  the  same  time 
the  botanical  names)  the  arbutus,  myrtle,  scented  bay, 
guelder-rose,  a  sweet-scented  evergreen  like  the  laurus- 
tinus,  elder,  carob-tree  or  locust,  wild-olive,  terebinth. 


"  The  whole  mountain-side  was  dressed  with  blos- 
soms, and  flowering  shrubs,  and  fragrant  herbs  " 
(Martineau,  p.  539  ).c 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as  far  south  as 
Dor  ( TaiUura),  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a 
share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 
The  king  of  "  Jokneam  of  Carmel  "  was  one  of  the 
Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(xii.  22).  These  are  the  earliest  notices  which  we 
possess  of  the  name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint 
of  any  sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  But 
taking  into  account  the  known  propensity  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert  "  high 
places  "  into  sanctuaries,  —  the  prominence  of  Car- 
mel, —  the  fact  that  an  altar  of  Jehovah  did  exist 
there  before  the  introduction  of  Baal  worship  into 
the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30),  —  Elijah's  choice  of 
the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  people,  such  as 
semblies  being  commonly  held  at  holy  places,  — 
and  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
lent, of  resorting  thither  on  new-moon  and  sabbath 
(2  K.  iv.  23),  —  taking  these  into  account,  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  from  very 
early  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In 
later  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine.  Pythagoras  was  led  to  it  by 
that  reputation;  such  is  the  express  statement  of 
his  biographer  lamblichus,  who  himself  visited  the 
mountain;  Vespasian  too  came  thither  to  consult 
—  so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  with  that  mixture  of 
fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the  heathen  notices 
of  Palestine  —  the  oracle  of  the  god,  whose  name 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  itself;  an  or- 
acle without  image  or  temple,  —  "  ara  tantum  et 
reverentia"  (Diet,  of  Geogr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  two  great 
prophets  of  Israel  —  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  the  one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other, 
are  both  inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with 
this  mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of 
the  foreign  and  false  god ;  here  at  his  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  "fifties"  of  the  royal 
guard;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv. 
25,  &c.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 


tree-broom,  Judas-tree  (one  mass  of  bunches  of  brill- 
iant red  laburnum-shaped  bloom),  hoaiw-leafed  haw- 
thorn, service-apple,  and  most  abundant  of  all,  the 
storax-tree,  "  one  sheet  of  pure  white  blossom,  rivalling 
the  orange  in  its  beauty  and  its  perfume  ;  all  these  in 
flower  together  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volumes 
through  the  air." 

"Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a,  fragment 
of  open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hollyhocks, 
pink  convolvulus,  valerians,  a  beautiful  largi 
linum,  a  gladiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  tu- 
lips, ranunculuses  (large  and  red),  pheasant's  eye,  ol 
endless  varieties,  tufts  of  exquisite  cyclamen,  a  mass 
of  bloom  under  every  tree,  five  species  of  orchis,  —  the 
curious  Ophrys  atrata,  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another 
like  the  spider-orchis,  and  a  third  like  the  man-orchis  ; 
while  four  species  of  Onosma,  and  especially  the  brill- 
iant yellow  Onosma  Syriacum,  hung  from  every  rock. 
[t  was  the  garden  of  Eden  run  wild;  yet  all  this 
beauty  scarcely  lasts  a  month  "  (Land  of  Israfl,  pp. 
490,  497,  2d  ed.).  H 
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took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
1  >ruses  of  the  neighboring  villages,  —  the  names  of 
the  places,  —  the  distance  from  Jezreel,  —  the  na- 
ture of  the  locality,  —  the  presence  of  the  never- 
failing  spring,  —  all  are  in  its  favor.  It  is,  how 
ever,  remarkable  that  the  identification  has  been 
made  but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been 
made  by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time 
—  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor 
Stanley  in  1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  latter 
traveller. 

"The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy;  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved ;  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has 
a  name,  —  Et-Maharrakah,  —  '  the  Burning,'  or 
'  the  Sacrifice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a 
distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though 
it  is  possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 

arose  from  an  earlier  tradition But  be  the 

tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular.  The 
summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountain  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  '  high- 
place,'  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  and  round  a  well a 
of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drought,  and 
have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged  on  one 
side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850  prophets  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  the  solitary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah. 
Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain  of  Es- 
draelon;  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and 
Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible;  in  the  nearer 
foreground,  immediately  under  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a  knoll  is 
pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the  plain,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Tell  Kasis,b  "the  hill  of  the 
Priests,"  and  that  the  modern  name  of  the  Kishon 
is  Nfihr  el-Mukatta,  "the  river  of  slaughter." 
"  The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the 
slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king  went 
up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the  sacrificial 
feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the  '  top  of  the 
mountain,'  and  there  with  his  face  on  the  earth  re- 
mained rapt  in  prayer,  while  his  servant  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the  Mediterranean,  over 

the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge Seven 

times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven 

a  Josepbus  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  well  :  anb  rfc  Kpjjnjs 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §  5).  There  is  therefore  no  occasion 
for  the  "  coincidence  "  discovered  by  Prof.  Blunt,  Und. 
Coincidences  (II.  xxii.). 

b  But  this  knoll  appears,  from  the  description  of 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  330),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dec. 
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times  there  was  nothing At  last  out  of  the 

far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,c  and  it  grew 
in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till  the  whole 
sky  was  oVercast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  shook 
in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which 
in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest  "  (Si- 
nai cf  Palestine,  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took 
place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  "  caused  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven ' '  and  consume  the  two 
"  fifties "  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  de- 
spatched to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped 
his  messengers  to  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (2 
K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  §  3.]  In  this  nar- 
rative our  Version,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
conceals  the  force  of  the  original  by  imperfect  trans- 
lation.    "A  hill"  (v.  9)  should  be  "the  mount" 

(~inn),  the  word  always  used  for  Carmel,  and,  in 

connection  with  Elijah,  for  Carmel  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Sinai,  which  of  course  cannot  be  in- 
tended here.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  2,  §  1),  with 
equal  force,  has  eirl  rfjs  Kopvcprjs  rov  upovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  tra- 
dition may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the  as- 
cent of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K. 
ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again 
there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that 
at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new-moon  or  sab- 
bath "  (iv.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv.  27, 
there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed  above 
in  reference  to  i.  9;  "  the  hill  "  should  be  rendered 
"  the  mount.") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  ( 'armel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity  no 
doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its  prom- 
inence, —  "  Tabor  among  the  mountains ;  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  —  which  appear  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  vii.  5;  Is.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  1.  19;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3;  Mic.  vii.  14;  Nah. 
i.  4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  the 
great  prophet;  Mar  Elyas  is  the  common  desig- 
nation, Kurmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  sel- 
dom, heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  con- 
vent, though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  BB.  Virginia 
Mariae." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  (S.  <$•  P.  352) 
that  it  is  not  any  connection  with  Elijah  that  gives 
the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world,  but 
the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite 
Friars,  that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its 
name  into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with 
Elijah  himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mislin, 
49),  but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis, 
and  its  French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice 


1858),  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too 
far  off. 

c  This  cloud  is  treated  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  type  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  (See  Mislin,  ii.  p.  45,  and  Sreviarium  Rom. 
July  16.) 


CARMEL 

of  unfurling  the  French  flag  on  various  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lands, 
ii.  240.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napo- 
leon it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles's  visit 
(18 17)  oidy  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

G. 
*  It  is  instructive,  as  a  means  of  learning  the 
relative  position  of  places,  to  know  what  points  of 
geographical  interest  can  be  seen  from  such  watch- 
towers  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  best  position  for 
viewing  the  prospect  from  Carmel  is  that  furnished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  convent.  Standing  there, 
with  our  faces  toward  the  east,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hebrew  in  naming  the  points  of  the  compass,  we 
have  behind  us  "the  great  and  wide  sea,"  as  the 
Psalmist  calls  it  (civ.  25),  which  suggested  to  the 
sacred  writers  so  many  of  their  grandest  images  for 
setting  forth  aa  idea  of  God's  power.  Before  us  lies 
an  extensive  reach  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jez- 
reel),  and  the  summits  of  Gilboa  and  the  lesser 
Harmon.  On  the  southeast  is  the  mountainous 
tract,  known  as  that  of  Ephraim  or  Samaria,  rilled 
up  with  a  rolling  sea  of  hill-tops  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  Looking  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  Atldit,  the  site  of  a 
famous  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  last  foot- 
holds which  they  relinquished  to  the  Saracens.  A 
few  miles  beyond  there,  though  not  in  sight,  are 
the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  so  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  apostle.  The 
line  of  vision  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  hills 
near  Nazareth  and  Safed.  Indeed,  the  path  which 
leads  up  to  the  monastery  of  Carmel,  indented  in 
the  white  limestone,  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  strip 
of  snow,  from  the  Wely  so  famous  for  its  view  of 
Esdraelon  behind  Nazareth.  It  would  be  easy,  so 
far  as  the  distance  is  concerned,  to  make  out  the 
position  of  ancient  Tyre,  now  Sar ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  H  is  tl-Abind,  the  White  Promontory,  hides 
it  from  view.  The  graceful  curve  of  the  bay  of 
Akka,  sweeping  from  that  city  (Accho  of  the  0.  T. 
and  Ptolemais  of  the  N.  T. )  to  the  head  of  Carmel, 
appears  from  here  to  great  advantage.  Glimpses  of 
the  Kishon  (el-M ikalta)  as  its  waters  flash  under 
the  sun-light  mark,  at  points  here  and  there,  the 
course  of  that  stream  as  it  winds  its  way  from  the 
foot  of  Tabor  to  the  Mediterranean.  Directly  at 
the  base  of  the  mount  is  the  little  sea-port  of  Haifa, 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Asher,  but  actually  held  by 
the  Sidonians  (Judg.  i.  31).  A  rich  landscape  of 
olive-yards,  gardens  of  vegetables,  wheat-fields,  and 
a  few  palms,  fills  up  the  narrow  margin  between 
the  sea  and  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 

For  a  description  of  the  scene  from  other  hands, 
see  Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred, 
ii.  157;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  65;  Pres- 
sense's  L'tndofihe  Gospel,  p.  150  ff;  and  Tiachen- 
dorPs  licise  in  i/<  it  Orient,  ii.  223-225.  H. 

2.  (XepjteA  in  Josh  ;  rb  Kapjx-n\ov  in  Sam. : 
Carmel  [Carmelus].)  A  town  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  Judah  (.lush.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us 
as  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40), 
and  the  native  place  of  David's  favorite  wife,  "  Ah- 
igail  the  Carmelitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Cbx.  iii. 
1).     This  was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul 
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set  up  a  "place"  (~P,  i.e.  literally  a  "hand;" 
comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  "Absalom's  place,"  where 
the  same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Am- 
alek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not 
the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at 
which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Cbx.  xxvi. 
10).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  ( Onomasticon,  Car- 
melus).  The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against 
Saladiu  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now 
Kurinul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.  E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  Robinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
77-79),  and  appeal-  to  be  of  great  extent.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large 
bevelled  masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's 
occupation  of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle 
its  name  of  Kasr  el-Birkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78). 

G. 

CARMELITE  O^^H?  =  Kap^\ios,  Xap- 
/xatial:  [Vat.  FA.  -Sat]  in  i  Chr.  xi.  37 ;  Alex.  Kap- 
yU>;AeiT7js  in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  KapfirjAi  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
37:  Carmeli,  de  Carmelu,  Carmelites).  A  native 
of  Carmel  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  term 
is  applied  to  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  3)  and  to  Hezrai,  or  Hezro,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35;  1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  2 
Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  [Kap^Ata]   must  have  read 

rpb»n?,  «  Carmelitess."  W.  A.  W. 

CARMELITESS  (irbp-]?  :  Kaphas, 
Kapfx{]\ia'  Carmeli,  Carmelitis).  A  woman  of 
Carmel  in  Judah :  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  favorite 
wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In 
the  former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 

hav3  read  ^piS,  "Carmelite."       W.  A.  W. 

CAR'MI  C^pTS  [a  vine-dresser,  Ges. ;  a  dis- 
tinguished  one,  Fiirst]  :  Xapfxi  [Vat.  -fiet]  '■  Char- 
mi).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of 
Achan,  the  " troubler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18; 
1  Chr.  ii.  7),  according  to  the  first  two  passages 
the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zimri.  [Zaudi.]  In  1  Chr. 
iv.  1  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Ju- 
dah;" but  the  same  person  is  probably  intended; 
because  (1)  no  son  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  else- 
where mentioned;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  the  five 
names  who  in  this  passage  are  said  to  be  "  sons  " 
of  Judah,  none  but  Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  rela- 
tion to  him.  Hezron  is  the  2d  generation,  Hur 
the  4th,  and  Shobal  the  6th. 

2.  [Alex.  Xap/xet  in  Num.;  Vulg.  Carini  in  1 
Chr.]     The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 

family  of  the  Cakmites  (^"~l?n)  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1  Chr.  v.  3).     G. 

CAR'MITES,  THE  OEf^rJ:  6  Xap/xl; 
[Vat.  o  Xapfxei-]  Charmitos).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  from  Carmi  2  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

CARNA'IM  (Kapvab:  Alex.  KapveiV.  [Sin. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  Kapuaio-]  Carnavm),  a  large  and 
fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of  Jordan  —  "  the 
land    of   Galaad  ; "    containing  a    "temple"    (t& 
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refifvos  eV  K.).  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabreus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  4-1).  Under 
the  name  of  Carnion  (to  Kapviov)  the  same 
occurrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26,  the 
temple  being  called  the  Atargateion  (tJ>  'Arup- 
yaTilov)-  This  enables  us  to  identify  it  with 
Ashteroth-Karnaim.  G. 

CARNION.  [Carnaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.] 
CAR'PUS  (Kdpwos  [Jruit,  or  vmsf],  on  the 
accentuation,  see  Winer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49), 
a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states 
that  he  left  a  cloak  [and  also  his  books  and  certain 
parchments]  (2  Tim.  iv.  13);  on  which  of  his 
journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus 
in  Thrace,  called  Berrlma  in  the  Synqms  de  Vita 
et  Morte  Prophetarum,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre.  H.  A. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modern  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."     The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 

three.  1.  "*  /3,  c'le,  generally  translated  "  stuff" 
or  "vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  crKeuos; 
and  in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers 
most  nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  This 
word,  rendered  "  carriage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
22 — "David  left  his  'baggage 'in  the  hands  of 
the  keeper  of  the  'baggage:'  "  also  Is.  x.  28  — 
"  At  Michmash  he  hath  left  his  '  baggage.'  " 

2.  rn^SS,  Cebudah,  "  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  preciousness,"  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the 
newly  acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX. 
Alex.  t))v  KTTJaiv  t))v  evSo^ov)- 

3.  The  word  rendered  "carriages"  in  Is.  xlvi. 
1  should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  Thes.  917  b; 
Jesaia,  ii.  101),  be  "your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages  "  is  the  rendering  of  eVicr/cei/acrayuei/oi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage " 
(Jer.  prceparati).a 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7  —  and  there  only — "carriage"  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart ;  the  "  place 
of  the  carriage"  answering  to  "trench"  in   the 

text.    The  Hebrew  word  is  ba^tt.  from  HQ^, 
t  :  -  '  tt-:' 

a  wagon,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thes. 
989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart; 
Chariot.  G. 

CARSHENA  (S3tp"|?  :  LXX.  omits  ; 
[rather,  '  Apueaaios ;  FA.1  Ap/cetroos ;  Comp.  Kap- 
p-ej/ct:]  Charsena),  one  of  the  seven  princes  O^tt?) 
of  Persia  and  Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and 


a  *  The  incident  referred  to  in  Acts  xxi.  15  (see 
No.  4  above)  shows  the  presence  of  an  eye-witness. 
What  Paul  and  his  travelling  companions  did  was  to 
place  their  baggage,  in  part  perhaps  the  alms  which 
they  were  carrying  up  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiv.  17), 
nn  their  beasts  of  burden.     The  loading  and  unloading 
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sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom '"  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
i.  14).  A  similar  name,  Carshen,  is  found  in 
modern  Persian.  For  other  derivations  from  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

CART  (i"w!lV  :  aixa^a'  plauslrum;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from  72^,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Chariot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vii. 
3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  persons  (Gen. 
xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce 
(Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modern  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were  un  - 
known  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  $  P.  135 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  339"; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75,  84 ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  123 ; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75;  Mrs.  Poole,  .Enylisltwoman  in 
Eyypt,  2d  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in  Wes- 
tern Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Trunk,  418;  SirR.  [K.]  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Threshing.  But  in  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt  representations  are  found  of  carts 


Egyptian  cart  with  two  wheels.     (Wilkinson.) 

with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.     A 

fl- 


Egyptian  cart  with  four  wheels.     (Wilkinson.) 

bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives  ;  and  others  represent  carts  cap- 
tured from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 


of  the  camels  or  mules  forms  ever  an  important  item 
in  Eastern  travelling.  It  is  a  circumstance  that  would 
interest  the  author  of  the  narrative  as  one  of  the  party, 
but  otherwise  seems  mentioned  without  any  motive. 
Luke,  who  wrote  the  Acts,  was  with  the  apostle  on 
this  journey  (Jjfiets,  Acts  xx.  6,  xxi.  1  and  15).     H. 
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used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
mn.  ii.  39G,  Mm.  4-  Bab.  134,  447,  583,  Mm.  of 
Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).  Four-wheeled  carnages 
are  said  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  vii.  5G)  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (AYilkinson,  Am.  Egypt. 
Abridgm.  i.  384,  385;  ii.  39,  47).     The  carts  used 


Assyrian  cart  drawn  by  oxen.     (Layard,  ii.  396.) 

in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  India, 
pp.  340,  352).  H.  W.  P. 


Modern  Indian  cart. 

CARVING.  (1.)  nvbtf?,  carved  work  in 
reMef,  from  V  Jp,  carve;  in  pi.  m^vj7tt,  carved 
figures.  (2.)  nty"lP,  from  tt^H,  carve  = 
XapdcrcTw-  (3.)  n(?nX?,  participle  in  Pual  of  (Hpn 
not  used)  Pi7^»  cut,  delineate  :  engraved,  or  carved 
(work),  1  K.  vi.  35.  (4.)  fTlFlS,  carved  work,  from 
nri5,  open,  applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36;  to 
gems,  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  3G;  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14;  to  stone, 
Zech.  iii.  9:  yAvq>7),  y\v/j.fj.a,  iyKoKairroi/:  ccelt- 
tiini. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  tin-  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2.  5,  xxxv.  33;  1  K.  vi. 
IS.  35;  l's.  Ixxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36;  Zech. 
iii.  9:  2  Chr.  ii.  7.  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Iluram 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
larger  architectural  works.  II.  \V.  P. 

CASEMENT.     [Lattice.]       W.  A.  W. 

CASIPHTA  (N^9D3  [wAtto,aa  said  of  snowy 
mountains,  Fiirst]:  iv  apyvpiai  tov  t6ttov;  [Comp. 
iv    Kaa<pU    too   t6wov  '■]  in    CkaspkicB   loco),    a 
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place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road  between  Babylon 
and  .Jerusalem  (Ear.  viii.  17).  Neither  the  Caspise 
l'yhe  nor  the  city  Kaswin,  with  which  some  writers 
have  attempted  to  identify  it,  are  situated  upon 
this  route.     (Gesen.  Thee.  703.) 

*  Fiirst  has  a  long  note  in  his  Lexicon  on  this 
enigmatical  word.  He  supposes  it  to  denote  "  the 
snowy-mountainous  Caucasian  region."  It  is  not 
said  that  Ezra  himself  came  to  this  place  on  his 
journey  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem;  but  only 
that  the  river  Ahava  (Ez.  viii.  15),  from  the  banks 
of  which  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Casiphia,  lay  on  his  route.  This  stream  (mentioned 
only  in  Ezra)  may  have  been  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Babylonia;  and  the  caravan  in  this  instance, 
taking  a  more  northern  track  than  usual,  may  have 
passed  so  near  this  point  as  to  render  it  practicable, 
while  they  halted  there,  to  send  the  messengers  to 
Casiphia  and  await  their  return.  Kitto  suggests 
on  Ahava  ( Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.)  that  in  this 
instance  a  more  circuitous  route  may  have  been  a 
safer  one  for  the  wayfarers,  and  was  chosen  on  that 
account.  Fiirst,  guided  by  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, would  identify  the  "large  country"  (Is. 
xxii.  18)  to  which  Shebna,  the  treasurer  of  Hezekiah, 
was  to  be  driven,  with  this  same  Caspiana  or 
Casiphia.  H. 

CAS'LEU  (Xao-€\ev:  Casleu),  1  Mace.  i.  54, 
iv.  52,  59  ;  2  Mace.  i.  9,  18,  x.  5.  [Chisleu: 
Months.] 

CAS'LTJHIM  (DTlbp?  :  Xwrpjuvielp.;  [in 

1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Comp.  XaaXaiviei/j. ■"] 
Chasluim,  [Casluim]),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe 
(Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in 
which  this  word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the 
text  now  stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth 
from  the  Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim, 
as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Caphtor].  The 
only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the 
Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Mizraim  between  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper 
Egypt  [Pathros;  Caphtor].     The  LXX.  seem 

to^identify  them  with  the  D^3i2t&n  of  Ps.  lxviii. 

31  (A.  V.  "princes"),  which  some,  though  not  the 
LXX.  in  that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 
compare  with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hermopolis 
Magna.  This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the 
Heptanomis  [Hashmannim].  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv. 
31)  suggests  the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the 
Colchians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this 
story  and  the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  Tlies.  s.  v.)  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  prob- 
able one.  Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  bis  support 
(  Tin >s.  1.  c.).  Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Caasiotis,  the  tract  in  which 
is  the  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius  (Epp. 
ad  MichaeHs,  p.  Hi  ft'.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to 
be  proved  (Bibehnerk,  p.  26).  There  is,  however, 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition  — 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock, 
covered  with  shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the 
neighboring  "  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  can- 
not suppose  ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe. 

\l.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  name  Dietrich  says  (Ges.  Hibr.  u. 
Chald.   Uandw.,   Gte   Aufl.1  •    "The  Greek  name 
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K6Kx01  can  have  arisen  out  of  the  old  Kasluch-hn, 
not  the  reverse:  for  no  sure  example  of  the  inser- 
tion of  an  s  can  be  adduced  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages." H. 

CAS'PHON  (Xao-cpiiv,  Alex.  Xa<r<pai8:  [Cas- 
bon\),  1  Mace.  v.  36.     Casphor.] 

CASTHOR  (Xaa-(pwp;  [Alex.  Kaatpup;  Sin. 
Ka<r0a>:]  Casphor),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
"land  of  Gahiad"  (1  Mace.  v.  26),  in  which  the 
.lews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Tim- 
otheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maceabseus  (v.  36).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  given  as  Casphon,  and 
in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
Ewald,  iv.  359,  note).  G. 

CAS'PIS  (Kdcnrtv ;  [Alex.  Kaaireiv :]  Cas- 
pian), a  strong  fortified  city —  whether  east  or  west 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having  near  it  a  lake 
(Ki^vin)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by 
Judas  Maceabseus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace, 
xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  1st  Book 
of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  CASPHOB  or 
Casphon,  with  which  Caspis  may  be  identical  — 
but  the  narratives  differ  materially.  G. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kiddah  and  ketzi'vth. 

1.  Kiddah  (i"R|"?  :  ipis:  casia,  slacte)  occurs 
in  Ex.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  oil  of  holy  ointment;  "  and  in 
Ez.  xxvii.  19,  where  "  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  "  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise 
brought  by  Dan  and  Javan  to  the  market  of  Tyre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3)  have 
iris,  i.  e.  some  species  of  flay,  perhaps  the  Iris 
florentinn,  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Ez.  I.  c.)  read  stacle, 
"liquid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Erpenius  conjecture  costus,  which  Dr.  Eoyle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  '  Ketzioth  ')  identifies  with  Auck- 
landia  Costus,  to  which  he  refers  not  the  fddddh, 
but  the  ketzVoth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  b,e- 
low).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
European  versions,  understand  cassia  by  kiddah : 
they  are  followed  by  Gesenius,  Simonis,  luirst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  The  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  are  confused ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  casia  un- 
derstood both  the  Oriental  product  now  under  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  the  Daphne  ynidium,  Linn,  (see  Fee, 
Flore  de  1  iryile,  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  Flor.  Poet. 
Ancienne,  277):  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is  first 
used  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  who  says  (iii.  110)  the 


a  From  T7p  :  Arab.  iXs,  or  i\z,  "  to  cleave," 
"  to  tear  lengthwise  ;  "  so  called  from  the  splitting  of 
the  bark. 

b  The  country  of  the  Mosylli  was  in  the  Cinnamo- 
mophora  regio,  and  not  far  from  Aromata  Emporium, 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  particularizes  cassia, 
amongst  the  exports  of  the  same  coast  (Tenneut,  Ceylon, 

i.  600,  note).  As  to  blTSft,  see  Bochart,  Geog.  Sac. 
p.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  and  Rosenmiiller,  Schot.  ad  Ez.  1.  c. 
who,  however,  identify  it  with  Sanaa,  in  Arabia. 


CASSIA 

Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in  their 
country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product.  Dios- 
corides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  says 
they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  12).  One 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mosyletis,  or  accord- 
ing to  Galen  (De  Theriac.  ad  Pis.  p.  108),  of 
mosyllos,  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory 
Mosyllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  not  far  from  the  modem  Cape 
Guardafui  (Sprengel,  Annot.  ad  Dioscor.  i.  12). 
Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  19, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  the  ren- 
dering "  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
the  margin  has  Meuzal  f  •'  Dan  and  Javan  and 
Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamus," 
&c.  The  cassia  would  be  brought  from  India  to 
Meuzal,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyre  and  other 
countries  under  the  name  of  Meuznlitis,  or  Meuzal 
cassia.6 

Dioscoricles  speaks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  called 
Kitto,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Kiddah.  to 
which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  If 
the  words  are  identical,  they  must  denote  cassia 
of  different  qualities,  for  the  kitto  of  Dioscorides 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  there- 
lore  that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistaken  on  this 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionally  have  regarded 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  The  cassia-bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Cinnamomum, 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
ths  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Cinna- 
momum  malabathricum  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  cassia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  in  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  species  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambiguous. 

2.  Ketzi'vth  (r\V^Vj) :  Kaaia.  casia ■),  only  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  another  term  for  cassia :  the  old  versions  are  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  reads  Salicha,d 
which,  from  its  description  by  Abul  Fadli  and 
Avicenna  (Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  364—5),  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Eoyle  sug- 
gests (see  above)  that  ketzi'uth  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing and  in  form  with  the  Arabic  kouth,  koosl,  or 
[Syriac]  kooshta,e  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
costus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioscorides 
(i.  15)  enumerates  three  kinds  of  costus,  an  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syrian  sort  :  the  first  two  are  by 
Sprengel  referred  to  Costus  arabicus,  Linn.  (Zin- 


c  From  the  root  VVp,  Arab.    -  U  V    "  to  lop  off," 

"  to  scrape,"  "  to  peel." 

G  -  '     '    ' 

d    RJ^VaJLuj,   n*0111   tne  root    ,^»JL*u,  detraxit, 

quasi  cortex  detractus. 
0    c   > 
e     \n  ...  V    costus,  i.  e.  radicis  aromatica3  Indicse  et 
Arabicse  species,  Kam.  Dj.     See  Freytag. 
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yiberacece).  The  koost  of  India,  called  by  Euro- 
peans Indian  orris,  is  the  root  of  what  Royle  has 
named  AuekkmMa  costus.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  we  should  abandon  the  explanation 
of  the  old  versions,  and  depart  from  the  satisfactory 
jtymologieal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term 
to  the  doubtful  question  of  identity  between  it  and 
the  Arabic  koost.  W.  H. 

CASTLE.     [Fortifications.] 

CAS'TOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(AiScrKovpoi,  Acts  xxviii.  11).  For  the  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Bvog.  and 
Mi/thol.  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (deol 
aairripes)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognized  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
("  In  magna  tempestate  apparent  quasi  stelhe  velo 
insidentes:  adjuvari  se  tunc  perielitantes  existimaut 
Follucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Senec.  Nat.  Qucest.  i. 
1;  comp.  Flin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nection with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  3.  '2,  '' fratres  Helena?,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Follux  were  specially  honored  in 
the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (Schol.  Find. 
Pyth.  v.  G).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
mention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
lxviii.  65.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently,  as  young  men  on  horseback 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  lihegium,  a  city  of  Bruttii,  at  which  St. 
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Silver  coin  of  Bruttii.  Obv.  :  Heads  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  to  right.  Rev. :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounted, 
advancing  to  right.     In  the  exergue  BPETTIfiN. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  ver.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  irapao-Yi/xov;  see  Diet. 
of  An/iq.  art.  Indyne).  This  custom  was  very 
frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus  says 
(iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place  the  fig- 
ures of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil 
(JEn.  x.  209)  and  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  10.  2)  supply  us 
with  illustrations  of  the  practice;  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena,  ad  1.  c.)  says  that 
such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  orna- 
menting each  side  of  the  prow.      [Ship.] 

J.  S.  H. 


a  The  word  Calta  occurs  once  only  in  classical  Latin, 
namely,  in  Martial,  Epig.  xiii.  69  ;  but  that  some  bird 
is  Intended  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  ancient  Greeks 
Ukd  Etonians  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  domestic  cats. 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Felis  domestiens  in  classical  authors. 


CATS  (ol  alAoupof-  cattcea)  occurs  only  in 
Barueh  vi.  22  [Fpist.  of  Jer.  22J,  in  the  passage 
which  sets  forth  the  vanity  of  the  Babylonish  idols: 
;t  Upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows, 
and  birds,  and  the  cats  aLso."  The  Greek  ai'Aou- 
pos,  a-s  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  wild  cat  (Fells  catus,  etc.).  Herod- 
otus, in  the  well-known  passage  (ii.  06)  which  treats 
of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses  cuAovpos  to  denote  the 
domestic  animal;  similarly  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27, 
78)  employs  felis;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  (Martes).  The  context  of 
the  passage  in  Barueh  appears  to  point  to  the  do- 
mesticated animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon 
originally  procured  the  eat  from  Egypt. 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Felis 
maniculata,  Riippell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  own 
domestic  animal,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt 
on  this  matter.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  known, 
paid  an  absurd  reverence  to  the  cat;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditions;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  offense  to  kill  one;  when  a  cat  died, it  was 


Felis  maniculata. 

embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  66 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
246,  Lond.  1854;  Jablonski,  Panth.  JEgypl.  ii.  66, 
&c;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  83).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they 
killed  in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  we  cannot  credit 
anything  of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  fa- 
vorite, was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler,  is 
beyond  dispute,  but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  a  share  in  the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fowler.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the 
want  of  sufficient  sagacity  for  retrieving  purposes, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  cat  could  ever  have  been 
trained  to  go  into  the  water,  to  which  it  has  a  very 
strong  aversion.*  See  the  wood-cuts  in  Wilkinson, 
where  the  fowler  is  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  his 

cat.  As  to  C'*!?,  which  Bochart  takes  to  mean 
wild  cats,  see  Beast.  The  cat  belongs  to  the 
family  Felidw,  order  Carnivora. 

CATERPILLAR.      The    representative    in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  chasil  and  yelek. 

1.  Chasil  (^pn:   &Kpls,  Qpovxos,   ipvarifin' 


o  Even  to  a  proverb  :  — 
"  Catus  amat  pisces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantain." 
"  Letting  1  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage."  —  Shaksp.  Macbeth, 
i.  7. 

See  Trench's  Lessons  in  Proverbs,  p.  149. 
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rubigo,  bruchus,  aerugo).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi.  28;  Ps.  lxxviii.  46;  Is. 
xxxiii.  4 ;  Joel  i.  4.  It  is  evident  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  two  most  important  old  versions  in 
their  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  Bochart  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
different  species  of  locusts;  it  has  been  shown 
[Locust]  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  case,  that 
the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at  times  visit 
the  Bible  lands  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
species,  the  most  destructive  being  the  Acridium 
peregrinum  and  the  (Edipoda  migratoria ;  conse- 
quently some  of  these  names  must  stand  either  for 
different  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  locust,  or  they 
may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may  denote  other 
insect  devourers.  The  term  now  under  notice 
seems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva 
state.  The  indefinite  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  may 
well,  we  think,  be  retained  to  express  the  Chdsil,  or 
the  consumer. 


2.    Yelek.     [See  Locust,  8.] 


W.  H. 


CATHU'A  (Kadovd;  [Vat.  Kova'-]  Canna), 
1  Esdr.  v.  30.  Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in 
Hebrew  text.  [Fritzsche  (Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.) 
makes  TeSSovp  the  representative  of  Giddel,  and 
finds  no  Hebrew  correspondent  of  KaOovd.     A.] 

CATTLE.     [Bull.] 

CAULS  (B^D'Otp :  i^^Kia  :  torques). 
The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  net-works.".  The 
Old  English  word  "caul"  denoted  a  netted  cap 
worn  by  women.  Compare  Chaucer  (  W-yf  of 
Bathes' Tale,  C.  T.  1.  6599): 

"  Let  se,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
That  werith  on  a  coverchicf  or  a  calle." 

The  Hebrew  word  shebisim  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  occurs 
but  once,  and  its  rout  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.      The  Rabbinical  commentators  connect 

it  with  ^2tT,  thibbets,  rendered  "embroider"  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  39,  but  properly  "to  vvork  in  squares, 
make  checker- work."  So  Kimchi  (Lex.  s.  v.)  ex- 
plains shebisim  as  "the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker- work."  Iiashi  says  they  are  "a  kind  of 
net-work  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
full:  he  describes  them  as  "head-dresses,  made  of 
silk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  and  they  were  of  checker- work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mislma  ( Celim, 
xxviii.  10),  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
commentators  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
It  there  appears  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  net-work 
worn  as  a  head-dress  by  women.  Bartenora  says  it 
was  "  a  figure  which  they  made  upon  the  net-work 
for  ornament,  standing  in  front  of  it  and  going 
round  from  one  ear  to  the  other."  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  shebisim  were  head-dresses  or  orna- 
ments of  the  head-dress  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing 
can  be  said  to  be  known  about  them. 

Schreeder  (De  VJRst.  Mid.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklace, 

ind  identified  shebisim  with  the  Arab 


shomaiseh,  the  diminutive  of  iu^+mi,  shams,  the 
sun,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun-shaped 
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ornaments  worn  by  Arab  women  about  their  necks 
But  to  this  Gesenius  very  properly  objects  (Jes.  i. 
209),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn  (Archdol. 
i.  2,  139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  ijXTrx6Kia,  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
Kocrvfifiovs,  "  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  TeAayucDj'as,  "  belts." 
The  Targum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  it  "  their  ornaments." 

W.  A.  W. 

*  CAUSEY  (French  chaussee),  a  raised  or 
paved  way'(nv'pQ),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  18,  and 
Prov.  xv.  19  (margin),  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  but 
afterwards  changed  to  causeway,  a  corruption  for 
causey.  "  Causeway,"  however,  is  found  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  vii.  3  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  See  Wor- 
cester's and  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  Eastwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  90.  H. 

*  CAUSEWAY.     [Causey.] 

CAVE  (!"H37D  :  ffirriXaiof-  spelunca  :  in  A. 
V.  Is.  ii.  19,  hole  ;  [Is.  xxxii.  14;]  Jer.  vii.  11,  den; 
Josh.  xiii.  4,  literatim,  Mearah  ;  Maara,  Vulg.). 
I.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  number 
of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which  have 
also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  adapted  to  various 
purposes  both  of  shelter  and  defense.  (Page,  Text- 
Book  of  Geology,  p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of 
Pal.  p.  72.)  This  circumstance  has  also  given  oc- 
casion to  the  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  words  as 
are  enmloyed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to 
the  towns  and  places  in  their  neighborhood.  Out 
of  tliem,  besides  No  I.,  may  be  selected  the  follow- 
ing: — 

II.  Tin  or  ">V1  (Ges.  p.  458),  a  hole ;  usu- 
ally Tpd>y\r),  and  caverna.  From  this  come  (a.) 
''""in,  dweller  in  cares,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21; 
Deut.  ii.  12;  Job  xxx.  6;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp. 
775-776;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  410 ;  Robinson,  ii. 
69, 157 ;  Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  §§  68-71.)     [Hokites.] 

(/>.)  "["Tin,  land  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  110,  286):  Avpavlru, 
LXX.:   Auran,  Vulg.     [Haukan.]     (c.)    "TP2 

"JVin,  house  of  caverns,  the  two  towns  of  Beth- 
horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [Beth-horon.]  (d.) 
U^yin,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  xv. 

5).       [HOKONAIM.] 

III.  Q^pn,  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  (Ges.  p. 
445)  for  birds,'  Cant.  ii.  14:  a-Kewrf-  foramina; 
[Jer.  xlix.  10,  rpvfj.a\tai:  cavernce;]  Obad.  3, 
onal:  idssura:  A.  V.  clefts. 

IV.  HHnSft  :  TpvfxaXia--  antrum:  A.  V.  dt  n  ; 
a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  p.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  used, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitations; 
as  at  Andb,  near  Szalt,  Ramoth-Gilead  (Bucking- 
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ham,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  G2).  The  shepherds  near 
Hebron  leave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  |  Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om-k<  h,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  eaves  exists 
it  />'.  it  Jibrin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53);  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
are: — 1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah 
(Josh.  x.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1).  5.  Cave  of  En-gedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah's 
cave  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah's  cave  in  Horeb 
(xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus, 
and  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  38;  Matt,  xxvii.  60). 
Some  of  these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  ap- 
proximate, if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be 
assigned.  Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.  E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  men- 
tion of  a  cave  as  the  place  cf  Lot's  retirement ;  as 
those  on  the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and 
in  name  with  the  caves  of  En-gedi  (Lynch,  Narra- 
tive, p.  2U :  Robinson,  i.  500 ;  Stanley,  p.  296).  The 
cave  of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the 
mosque  at  Hebron  (llobinson,  ii.  7!) ;  Stanley,  p.  149 ; 
Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  p.  86).  The  cave  of 
Makkedah  can  hardly  l^e  the  one  to  which  tradition 
has  assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93); 
for  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
cave  was  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the 
situation  of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrin 
and  at  Deir  Dubban  in  neither  case  agrees  with 
that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  p.  885;  Robinson,  ii. 
23,  53;  Stanley,  p.  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the  cave 
believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's  hiding- 
place,  namely,  in  the  Wady  KMreitun  at  the  S.  E. 
of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees  with 
the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Deir  Dubban,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii.  3, 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  3;  Reland,  p.  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  103;  Robinson,  i.  482;  Stanley, 
p.  259.)     [See  Odollam.] 

The  cave  in  which  <  jbadiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  cleft  "  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22) 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate ;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  Musa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a 
chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit 
of  Serbal,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with 
equal  probability  be  transferred.  (Stanley,  p.  49 ; 
Robinson,  i.  103;  Burckhardt,  p.  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  which 
the  name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Mikh  - 
mas  (Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley, 
p.  204;  Rob.  i.  440;  Irby,  p.  89.)  So  also  in  the 
time  of  Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Mid- 
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ianites  in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  as 
abound  in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh. 
(Judges  vi.  2;  Stanley,  p.  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  vis- 
ited, the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe 
retreat.  This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion 
of  1837,  when  Safed  was  destroyed;  and  to  this 
mode  of  retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes 
(Is.  ii.  10,  19,  21;  Pobinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley, 
p.  151). 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  5)  relates  the  manner  in 
which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  rob- 
bers, or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers 
let  down  from  above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks, 
and  killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices;  or, 
setting  fire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them 
by  suffocation.  These  caves  are  said  to  have  been 
in  Galilee,  not  far  from  Sepphoris;  and  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  which  Josephus  himself,  in 
providing  for  the  defense  of  Galilee,  fortified  near 
Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere  he  calls  the  caves  of 
Arbela  (B.  J.  i.  16,  §  2-4,  ii.  20,  §  6,  Vit.  §  37). 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Judaea,  encamped  at  Messaloth,  near 
Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  occupants 
of  the  caves  (Ant.  xii.  11,   §  1;  1  Mace.  ix.  2). 

Messaloth  is  probably  HlvD^,  steps,  or  ten-aces 
(comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.p.  957).  The  Messaloth 
of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber-caves  of 
Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Merljdel  (Mag- 
dala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Mann,  or  Pigeon's  Castle, 
mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are  said  by 
Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600  men. 
(Reland,  pp.  358,  575;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  331; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr. 
ii.  231 ;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raumer,  p.  108:  comp. 
also  Hos.  x.  14.)     [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants 
of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  present- 
ing no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  ex- 
tended below  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1).  These  banditti 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were 
put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly 
to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and  de- 
scribes one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756;  Raumer,  p.  68; 
Jolliffe,  Travels  in  Pal.  i.  197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  he  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1,  vi.  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22;  Ez.  xxxii.  23;  Zech. 
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ix.  11)  [Cistern;  Prison]  ;  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  140).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modern  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adja- 
cent regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the 
employment  of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky 
soil  of  so  large,  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost 
forbids  interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  nat- 
ural or  hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the 
demoniac  among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by 
the  rock  caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Jolliffe,  i.  36.).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are 
shown  in  Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New- 
Test.,  venerated  both  by  Christiana  and  Moham- 
medans (Early  Travels,  p.  30;  Stanley,  p.  148). 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  .Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  every  probability 
of  identity  in  site  at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  134;  Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275- 
287).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs 
of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sa- 
maria; of  Habakkuk  at  Jeidtha  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Keila,  and  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  at 
Bethel  (Stanley,  pp.  143, 14!) ;  Reland,  pp.  772.  698, 
981;  Roll.  ii.  304).  The  questions  so  much  debated 
relating  to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads. 
But  whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection 
of  the  names  of  judges,  kin^s,  or  prophets,  with 
the  very  remarkable  rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these 
names  are  sepulchral  caverns  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished by  art.  The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  are  studded  with  eaves,  many  of  which  arc- 
inhabited  by  Arab  families.  ( Sandys,  p.  1 88 ;  Maun- 
drell,  p.  440;  Robinson,  i.  241,  349,  304;  Bartlett, 
Walks  about  .It  rusalem,  p.  117).  It  is  no  doubt  the 
vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell  remarks,  the 
taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  5th  and 
Oth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which  has  placed 
the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves  and 
grottoes;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  St.  Peter's 
denial,  the  composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii.  c.  1;  Maundrell,  E. 
T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tra- 
ditionary cave-site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount 
Cannel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabitants.  (1  K. 
xviii.  19;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  00;  Reland.  p.  329; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Carnal ;  Am.  ix.  3;  Sir  J.  Maunde- 
ville,  Travels,  p.  31;  Sandys,  p.  203;  Maundrell, 
E.  T.  p.  478 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  p.  9 ;  Stanley,  p. 
353;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  pp.  30,31;  Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  5-7.)  H.  W.  P. 

CEDAR  (T^S:  Ke5pos-  cedrus:  from  T"?S, 

root  of  T^HS,  coihd  or  compressed,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
roofed  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 

o  The  difference  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
the  Deodara  consists  chiefly  in  the  cones,  which  in 
the  latter  grow  in  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ;  the  leaves 
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all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qual- 
ities ascribed  to  cedar-wood  by  profane  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  Africa,  and 
Syria  as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable. 
The  same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in 
Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  pro- 
portionately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was 
proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  had  lasted 
400  years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Numid- 
ian  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1170 
years!  Yitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  40;  Vitruv.  ii.  9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  5,  §  2;  Sandys,  Travels,  pp.  106,  107). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  IK.  v. 
6.  vi.  15.  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  second  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed  was 
cedar  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7;  1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v. 
55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  (B.  J.  v. 
5,  §  2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
(Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  202;  Quaresmius,  Elite. 
Terr.  Sanct.  vi.  12;  Rer.  p.  2;  Tobler,  Bethlehem. 
pp.  110,  112.) 

Xow  in  some  important  respects  no  tree  bo*  the 
cedar  (Pi/ins  cedrus),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
Pin/is  Deodara,"  call  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  lie  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  bo  lofty,  spreading,  and  umbra- 
geous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the 
modern  specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  (1)  in  the  fit- 
ness of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5); 
(2)  still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  timber,  which  is  usually 
described  as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of 
deal.  Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  his 
article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  (art. 
Eres),  two  only  ascribe  serviceable  qualities  to  the 
cedar-wood,  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  speci- 
mens brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Hierdbotan 
icon  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of 
Scripture  is  meant  the  Pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch 
fir,  and  that  by  "fir"  is  intended  the  cypress. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the 
citrus  of  Pliny,  Callitris  quadrivaMs,  or  Thvja 
articiitata,  represents  the  cedar.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  extremely  hard  and  durable;  the  roof 
of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century, 
is  constructed  of  it,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
from  the  Spanish  name  alerce  to  have  been  made 
of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain,  p.  5,  and  note; 


also  are  longer  and  more  distinctly  3-sided.    The  wood 
of  both  is  extremely  resinous. 
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Fergusson,  Handb.  of  Arch.  i.  450).  Besides  these 
trees,  the  Oephalonian  pine,  the  common  yew,  Teams 
baccatn,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  Cedrus  baccifera,  or 
oxycedrut,  each  of  them  possesses  qualities  which 
answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
cedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  \s\.   arz,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 

TTjf,  erez,  to  express  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
also  at  Aleppo  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  is  abun- 
dant both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  sim- 
ilar argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulrtla 
of  .Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  st- 
ars, a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  Deter,  de  VArabie, 
p.  131,  &c,  and  Questions,  xc.  p.  169,  &c. ;  Pliny, 
//.   X.  xiii.   11,   15;    Kitto,    Eres,    Thuja;  Hay, 
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West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49;  Gesen.  p.  148,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Celsius;   Winer,  s.  v.). 

It  may  be  observed,  (1.)  That  unsuccessful  exper- 
iments on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  grove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove  known  b\  the  name 
of  "the  Cedars,''  proves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Buckingham, 
Travels  among  Arabs,  p.  4HS;  Eng.  Cyel.  s.  v. 
Syria;  Robinson,  hi-  593;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
Is);  Loudon,  Arboretum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2400,  2407; 
Celsius,  Hierobotanicon,  i.  81):  Belon,  Obs.  dc  Ar- 
boribus  concerts,  ii.  1H2,  166,  166).  (2.)  That  it 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
certainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  prop- 
erty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Leb- 
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anon  cedar.  But  (3.)  The  remains  of  wood  used 
in  the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to 
be  cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported 
cedar  from  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by 
microscopic  examination  to  be  yew  (Layard,  X.  and 
li.  pp.  356,  357;   Loudon,  a.  g.  p.  24-'}l). 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  used 
in  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  uiiuer  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  Pinus  cedrus,  the  i  'edrut  I  ><  odara, 
the  yew,  i  Taxus  baccata),  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
(  Pinus  sylw  stris  )•  The  Sandarac  tree  (  Thuja  artic- 
ulata)  is  said  by  Van  Egmont  ( Travels,  ii.  280)  to 
have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  mows  there  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  Pinus  sylvestris  may  have  furnished 
the  material  of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Eze- 
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kiel;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  render 
"  masts "  in  that  passage  by  'uttous  eKarivovs, 
hi  hI,  of  fir,  or  fikejir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar-wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  namely,  in  purification  (I^v. 
xiv.  4;  Num.  xix.  0).  The  term  cedar  is  applied 
by  Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrut,  a  Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funerals  (Plin.  //•  A.  xiii.  1.  5; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558;  Horn.  0<l.  v.  00).  The  tree  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia, 
in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where  the  greater  cedar  is  not 
found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the  use  of  the 
more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined  while  the 
people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  of 
the  uncommon  (Shaw.  Travels,  p.  404;  Burck- 
hardt. Syria,  p.  430;  Russell,  Nubia,  p.  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
alone  in  a  depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
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aear,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000  be- 
low the  summit.  About  11  or  12  are  very  large 
and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more  than 
300  younger  and  smaller  ones."  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone- 
like  form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  brandies.6 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
counted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  re 
garded  with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhab- 
itants as  living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and 
the  Maronite  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
celebrate  there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  an  altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10 
years  a  chapel  has  been  erected  (Robinson,  iii.  590, 
591;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  140).  EL  W.  P. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  erez  (THS),  invariably  rendered  "cedar" 
by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  erez,  or 
"  firmly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  signification,0  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  Libani); 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  Comfera,  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
the  "  cedar  wood  "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Cedrus  Ubani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  was 
given;  nor  in  Egypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"  Cedars,"  says  L)r.  Hooker,  "  are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Tau- 
rus, and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  Lebanon :  they 
have  also  been  observed  by  Ehrenberg  in  forests  of 
oak  between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate."  There  is 
another  passage  (Ez.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tynans 
are  said  to  have  made  use  of  "  cedars  of  Lebanon  " 
for  masts  of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes 
some  fir;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  Piiut*  Ilulrpriisis,  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship- 
masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Libani.  With 
regard  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wood  of  the  Cedrus  Libani  —  (see  Dr.  Lindley's 
remark  in  the  Gardener's  Chron.  i.  699,  "the 
worthless  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon")—  that  its  inferior  quality  could  i  ever  have 
allowed  it  to  form  the  "cedar  pillars,"  &c.  of 
Solomon's  temple,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  in- 
feriority applies  only  to  English  grown  trees,  and 
not  to  Lebanon  specimens.  At  the  sane  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  though  the  wood  is  of  close 
grain,  it  has  no  particular  quality  to  recon.mend  it 
for  building  purposes;  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
not  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple. 

The  Cedrus  Libani,  Pinus  Halepensis,  and  Ju- 
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ruperus  excelsa,  were  probably  all  included  under 
the  term  erez ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  this  name  is  more  especially  denoted  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  /cot'  e|oxV  the  firmest  and 
grandest  of  the  conifers. 

The  Pinus  sylcesti-is  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  Lebanon;  but  Dr. 
Hooker  says  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  Hale- 
pi  nsis  must  be  the  tree  meant,  for  the  P.  sylvestrts 
("  Scotch  fir")  is  not  found  in  Lebanon  or  SjTia. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bible 
Conifer  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  Deodars  are 
not  found  nearer  to  the  Lebanon  than  within  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  "  cedar 
wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  smaller  junipers  is  intended  (J.  sabina  ?), 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jimijwus  excelsa 
exists  at  all  in  Arabia.     [Jumper.] 

i  Dr.  Hooker  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
valuable  communication  relative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon:  "As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  namely,  that  of  the  Kedisha 
river,  which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6000  feet  above  that  level,  and 
their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all  other 
arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is  very  broad, 
open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove  forms  a  mere 
speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The  mountains  rise  above 
them  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  in  steep  stony  slopes, 
without  precipices,  gorges,  ravines,  or  any  other 
picturesque  features  whatever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  than  the  whole  surrounding  landscape. 
To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly  changes,  the  valley 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge,  and  becomes  a  rocky 
ravine  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  with  vil- 
lages, groves,  and  convents  perched  on  its  flanks, 
base,  and  summits,  recalling  Switzerland  vividly 
and  accurately.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (October, 
I860)  the  flanks  of  the  valley  about  the  cedars  were 
perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  red;  and  the 
view  of  this  great  red  area,  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning  hollow. 
I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  broad ; 
but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low 
stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to 
100  feet  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the 
valley.  These  hills  are,  I  believe,  old  moraines,  de- 
posited by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for 
supposing  that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glacial 
epoch.  The  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  mo- 
raines is  absolute,  and  not  without  analogy  in  re- 


o  *  Mr.  Jessup  (see  addition  to  this  article)  says 
that  the  largest  of  these  "  is  forty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  remaining  eleven  vary  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet"  (Hours  at  Home  for  March,  1867;  iv 
408).  A. 

b  *  Dr.  Thomson  (I/ind  and  Book,  i.  297)  remarks 
on  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  this  tree, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  engraving  here  given.  He 
says :  "  The  branches  are  thrown  out  horizontally  from 
the  parent  trunk.  These,  again,  part  into  limbs  which 
preserve  the  same  horizontal  direction,  and  so  oh  down 


to  the  minutest  twigs,  and  even  the  arrangement  of 
the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  tendency. 
Climb  into  one,  and  you  are  delighted  with  a  succes- 
sion of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk,  and 
gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  The  beautiful 
cones  seem  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  this  green 
flooring."  A. 

c  From  the  unused  root  T^S,  i.  ?•  Arab,  v  »|,  con- 
traxit,  colleg-it  firmavitqw  se.     Gesen.  Thes.  s.  T. 
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gard  to  other  coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Hima- 
layan valleys." 

Dr.  Hooker  draws  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disrecard  shown  with  respect  to  the  seedlings  an- 
nually produced  from  the  old  cedar-trees  in  Leb- 
anon. It  is  a  remarkable  but  lamentable  tact  that 
no  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  years  old! 
The  browsing  goat-sand  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
Voung  seedlings;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 
are  adopted  to  encourage  their  growth,  which  might 
easilv  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering.9 

W.  H. 

*  It  has  been  popularly  supposed  and  often  as- 
serted (even  by  Stanley,  8.  <)'■  P.  p.  140,  3d  ed.) 
that  the  B'sherreh  grove  above  described  was  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  the  ancient  "cedars 
of  Lebanon,"'  though  Seetzen  found  cedars  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  at  Etnub,  north  of 
Ehden,  and  speaks  of  two  other  groves  which  he 
did  not  personally  visit  (Rob.  Later  BU/l  /its.  iii. 
503).  Ehrenberg  also  in  1823  found  the  cedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  Lebanon 
range  which  lie  north  of  the  road  between  Ba'albek 
ami  Tripoli  (Rob.  ibid.).  More  recently,  other 
large  proves  were  described  by  Berggren  and  the 
botanist  Bove"  |  Hitter.  Erdk.  xvii.  638).  But  we  are 
indebted  tor  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  who  has  visited  and  described  no 
less  than  "eleven  distinct  groves  of  cedars  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  two  of  them  of  great  size  and 
numbering  thousands  of  trees.  Five  of  these 
groves  are  in  Northern  and  six  in  Southern  Leb- 
anon, and  their  situation  and  relative  altitude  above 
the  sea,''  Mr.  Jessup  remarks,  "are  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  the  whole 
Lebanon  rauge,  at  an  average  height  of  from  3000 
to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  covered  with  forests 
of  this  imperial  tree."  (See  his  article  on  the 
•■Cedar  Forests  in  Mount  Lebanon"  in  Hours  at 
Home  for  March  and  April,  1807;  iv.  405  ft'.,  499 
ff.) 

Of  the  groves  in  Northern  Lebanon  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  the  famous  B'sherreh  grove,  is 
one  at  el-Hadith,  first  visited  by  Mr.  Jessup  in 
1856,  in  which,  as  he  says,  "  the  trees  are  literally 
innumerable,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  range, 
and  containing  cedars  enough  to  build  a  city  of 
temples"  (Hours  at  Home,  iv.  409).  Mr.  Tris- 
tram visited  the  same  place  in  1804,  and  describes 
the  largest  of  the  trees  as  "  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,"  but  he  found  "  none  that  ap- 
proached the  patriarchs  of  the  grove  either  in  size 
or  magnificence"  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  634,  2d  ed.). 

In  Southern  Lebanon  there  was  a  forest  of  cedars 
a  few  years  ago  near  'Ain  Zehalteh,  containing 
"  more  than  10,000  trees,  many  of  them  of  im- 
mense size;  "  but  "the  Vandal  of  a  Sheik,"  as  .Mr. 
Tristram  calls  him,  "  sold  them  to  a  native  specu- 
lator, who  cut  them  down  for  pitch."  The  stumps, 
however,  remain,  and  luxuriant  young  plants  are 
springing  up  on  every  side.  Mr.  Jessup  visited  the 
place,  and  measured  one  stump  "  nearly  15  feet  in 
diameter"  (Hours  at  Home,  iv.  409).  Among  the 
more  remarkable  groves  now  flourishing  in  South- 
ern Lebanon  is  one  near  Maasir,  "  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  'Cedars  of  the  Lord '  themselves." 

a  See  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  a  On  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non, Taurus,  &c."  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  No.  v. 
p.  11. 

•  Dean  Stanley  has  a  beautiful  paragraph  (founded 
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It  contains  about  300  trees,  the  largest-  measuring 
over  30  feet  in  circumference.  "  Perhaps  20  of 
them,"  says  Mr.  Jessup,  "  will  measure  from  20  to 
25  feet  in  circumference,  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  large  and  venerable  in  appearance.  There  is 
not  an  insignificant  tree  in  the  grove."  Near  el- 
Bariik  there  is  a  much  larger  grove  or  rather  forest, 
containing  thousands  of  trees.  They  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  acres  along  the  mountain 
side,  and  up  and  down  a  gradually  sloping  ravine. 
.  .  .  The  largest  of  the  trees  measure  in  girth 
about  20  feet,  and  they  vary  in  size  down  to  a  foot 
in  diameter."  Below  this,  at  about  fifteen  minutes' 
ride,  lies  the  northeastern  grove  of  el-Baruk,  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  containing 
about  200  noble  trees,  the  largest  24  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Mr.  Jessup  in  his  visits  to  these  groves  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Post,  an  experienced  botanist, 
who  pronounces  the  trees  to  be  the  genuine  Pinus 

Cf:i/rl<S.  A. 

CEDRON  (^  KeSpciv,  Alex.  [1  Mace.  xv. 
39.  KatSpov;  41,]  Ke5pa>:  [1  Mace.  xv.  39,  41,] 
Gedor  [but  Cedron,  ed.  1590,  as  in  xvi.  9]).  1. 
A  place  fortified  by  Cendeboeus  under  the  orders  of 
king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which 
to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  xv.  3'.), 
41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jaime }, 
or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod).  and  had  a  winter-torrent 
or  wady  (^eifxappovs),  on  the  eastward  of  it,  which 
the  army  of  the  Maccabees  had  to  cross  before  Cenr 
debasus  could  be  attacked  (xvi.  5).  These  condi- 
tions are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modern  place  Katra 
or  Kid  rah,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  below 
the  river  Rubin,  and  three  miles  southwest  of  Akir 
(Ekron).  Schwarz  (p.  1 19)  gives  the  modern  name 
as  Kadrun,  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iv.  390,  note)  suggests  Tell  eUTwrmus,  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the  brook  Kidron  (P"Ti?  h>PT  =  "the  black 
torrent")  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Laehniann,  with  AD 
[AS  a,  not  D,  see  below],  has  xeiH-dpbovs  rod 
KeSpciv.  but  the  Rec.  Text  with  B  [CL  and  most 
of  the  uncials]  has  ru>v  xeSpow,  i.  e.  "the  brook 
of  the  cedars  "  (so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
Other  MSS.  [as  Sin.  D]  have  the  name  even  so 
far  corrupted  as  tov  tceSpov,  cedri,  and  to>v  5eV- 
Spwu.  In  English  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchrea?,  Chuza,  &c.)  with  a 
soft  C ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it 
has  no  connection  with  "  Cedar."     [Kidkon.] 

G. 

CEI'LAN  (K,\dv.  [Aid.  Kei\di>:]  Ciaso). 
Sons  of  Ceilan  andAzetas.  according  to  1  Esdr.  v. 
15,  returned  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There 
are  no  names  corresponding  to  these  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  ("PSD,  from  "JCD :  ^KoiXoo-rde- 
/xria-e,  1  K.  vi.  9;  to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  p. 
695;  Scbleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  koi\o<tt.,  or  ^Tl1" 
(Ez.  xli.  16),  a  plank).     The  descriptions  of  Script- 


on  a  visit  to  the  cedars)  in  which  he  brings  together 
in  a  striking  picture  all  the  Scripture  allusions  to  this 
celebrated  forest  (Notices  of  Localities,  p.  216  ff.). 
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ure  (1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9,  Jer. 
xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  3, 
§§  2-9,  xv.  11,  §  5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or 
joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with 
Bunk  panels  (<parvd>fj.ara),  edged  and  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns 
(fia6v£vAois  yAv<pais),  sometimes  painted  (Jer. 
xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman 
period.  [Architecture.]  The  construction  and 
designs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
buildings  can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Nin- 
eveh, ii.  265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  642 ;  Fer- 
gusson,  Handbook,  of  Architecture,  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  are  extant  of  Egyptian  ceilings  in 
stucco  painted  with  devices  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  devices 
the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron,  and 
the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with  stars, 
and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and  other 
emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  290).  The 
excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  colors  in 
Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitruvius  at  a  later 
date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Egypt,  whence  also  came  in  all  probability  the 
taste  for  vermilion  painting  shown  in  Jehoiakim's 
palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i. 
19).  See  also  the  descriptions  given  by  Athenasus 
(v.  p.  196)  of  the  tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
the  ship  of  Philopator  (ib.  p.  206),  and  of  the  so- 
called  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre 
(Hasselquist,  p.  165). 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  Shaw  de- 
scribes the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary 
as  of  wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully  painted,  or 


Panelled  ceiling  from  house  in  Cairo.     (Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians.) 

else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings  and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermixed" 
(Travels,  p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceil- 
ings of  houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted, 
and  in  the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques 
encompassing  panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed 
verses  and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also 
a  tomb  at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully 
panelled  and  painted  (Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
232;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9;  also  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
remain,  and  restorations  of  thein  may  be  seen  at 


CENCHREA 

the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  colored  tiles  in  their  build- 
ings (Athen.  v.  206;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).      The 


Panelled  ceiling  from  house  iu  Cairo.     (Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians.) 

like  taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevailed 
in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of 
mosaic,  arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings 
at  Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and 
at  Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on 
the  ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  ma- 
chinery (Chardin,  Voyage,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii. 
387,  viii.  40,  plate  39;  Olearius,  p.  241). 

H.  W.  P. 

*  CELLARS.  [Joash,  No.  7.] 
CELOSYR'IA.  [Ccelesyria.] 
CENCHREA  (accurately  CENCHREA, 

KeyKpeai:  [Cenchraf\),  the  eastern  harbor  of  Cor- 
inth (i.  e.  its  harbor  on  the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the 
emporium  of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  Lechseum  (Lutrdki)  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the 
west.  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  to  Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Cen- 
chrese  was  of  peculiar  military  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approach  along  the  Isthmus  from 
Northern  Greece  to  the  Morea.     [Corinth.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an  or- 
ganized church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(Rom.  xvi.  1.  See  Phcebe).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  (Apost.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchrese  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikries  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the  mil- 
let (KeyKfti),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
Travels,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a  tem- 
ple at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  of 
Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.  J.  S.  H. 

*  Kticxpies  is  the  vulgar  form,  but  in  modern 
Greek  the  educated  still  write  Keyxpeai  (Rangabes, 
ra  'EWrivticd,  ii-  318).  It  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  little  river  which  bears  the  same  name, 
as  does  also  the  bay  (koAttSs)  into  which  tbe  river 


CENDEBEUS 

empties.  It  is  a  little  south  of  Kalamaki,  the 
eastern  station  of  the  steamers,  and  therefore  under 
thy  traveller's  eye  who  crosses  the  isthmus.  When 
1'aul  was  there  he  saw  the  place  full  of  the  monu- 
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Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  on  the  reverse  the  port  of  Cen- 
chrese,  with  c.  l.  i.  c.,  that  is,  couwia  lavs  ivlia 

CORWTHOS. 

ments  of  idolatry.  On  the  road  thither  from  Cor- 
inth he  passed  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva. 
In  the  harbor  itself  was  a  shrine,  and  a  figure  of 
Aphrodite  in  marble,  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dolphin  in  the 
other,  and  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Isis.  The 
Greek  mythology  made  Cenchrius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, founder  of  Cenchrese,  but  in  that  may  only 
have  ennobled  some  trivial  name  already  in  use 
(Kangabes,  as  above).  H. 

CENDEBE'US  (accurately  CENDEBE- 
US, KevSffia.'ios;  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  1,  8.  Ae- 
fiaios,  AatjSeos:  Cetulebteus]),  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-board  of 
Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv.  38  ff.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon,  b.  c.  1-38.  He  fortified  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon Maccabaeus,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1- 
10).     [Antiochus  VII.]  B.  F.  W. 

CENSER  (nrinp  and  rq£i?E  :  in  LXX. 
mostly  irvpelov,  but  also  Qvi<TKr\  and  dv/j.iaTT)piov: 
thuribidum).      The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words 

(from  rWH,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  of 
fire)  seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to 
seize  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  &c, 
such  as  the  appendagas  of  the  brazen  altar  and 
golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23,  in  which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  by  enapvarpis,  e-rrapvcTTrip,  or  perhaps 
inridtfia-  It,  however,  generally  bears  the  limited 
meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  second  word, 
found  only  in  the  later  books  (e.  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 ; 

Ez.  viii.  11),  (der.  .""HT£(7,  incense),  that,  namely, 
of  a  small  portable  vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive 
burning  coals  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  in- 
cense for  burning  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to 
whose  office  this  exclusively  belonged,  who  bore  it 
in  his  hand,  and  with  whose  personal  share  in  the 
most  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and 
vivid  connection  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9). 
Thus  "  Korah  and  his  company  "  were  bidden  to 


«  Gesenius  s.  v.  i""T.nHTp  seems  to  prefer  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  a  fire-shovel  in  this  passage  ;  but,  from 
Num.  xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of 
thing  as  that  used  by  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function. 
Nor,  aa  the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  con- 
;erted  movement,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing 
'he  amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

6  The  word  for  censer  here  is  KifiavwTOs ,  from  the 


take  "censers,"  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves  u 
(comp.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Muses  tells  Aaron  to  take 
"the  censer"  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  the 
plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  incense,  '"censers"  are  reckoned;  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  high-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "  the"  not  "n  cen- 
ser" that  he  is  ordered  to  "take")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "incense" 
was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  "before  the  Lord."  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "  censers  of 
jure  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  vii. 
50;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general  use  may 
be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,^  and 
may  have  been  to  take  up  coals  from  the  brazen 
altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to  the 
"  golden  altar,"  or  "altar  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx. 
7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  "to 
burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  "  a 
censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1G,  19).  The 
Mishna  (Jomu,  iv.  4)  mentions  a  silver  censer 
which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched  from  some 
chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept  (ib.  v. 
1,  and  Bartenora's  comment);  and  was  used  to 
gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were  then 
transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  finer  stand- 
ard (Tamid,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word  Ovfuar-fipiov,  rendered  "censer"  in  Heb.  ix. 
4,  probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense."  e  [Al- 
tar.] (In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  will  be  found;  Sonne- 
schmid  de  Thym.  Sanct.  is  referred  to  by  Winer, 
s.  v.  Rauchfass.)  H.  H. 

CENSUS    (1(^30,    or    rH|?5,    numbering 

combined  with  lustration,  from  ^f22,  survey  in  or- 
der to  purge,  Gesen.  1120:  LXX.  api0fi6s;  N.  T.. 
aTroypcxp'fi :  dinumeratio,  descript'w).  I.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  ^  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  years 
of  age  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A 
previous  law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as 
the  first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to 
be  redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception 
offered  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The 
idea  of  lustration  in  connection  with  numbering 
predominated  also  in  the  Roman  census  (Diet,  of 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan 
nations  at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against 
numbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  15;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii.  180;  see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  72, 

Ai'^aros  of  Matt.  ii.  11  ;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  $i<xAr)  is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  saiue  vessel. 

'■  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
.Art/,  iii.  8,  §  3,  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
Xpvaovv ;  as  also  in  Philo,  De  Vil.  Mos.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  =  8vo-i.ao-rript.ov  Ov/xiafiaTO^, 
the  expression  for  the  same  thing  in  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx 
1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an  "  in- 
strument for  the  8vfi.La.iJLa.  (incense),"  and  thus  either 
censer,  or  incense  altar.     See  also  1  Mace.  i.  21,  22. 
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73).     The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the 
0.  T.  are  as  follows : 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3d  or  4th  month  after  the  Ex- 
odus, during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2d  month  of  the  2d  year  after 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  taken 
for  a  double  purpose,  (".)  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  12,  §  4).  The  total  number  on  this  occa- 
sion, exclusive  of  the  Levites,  amounted  at  this  time 
also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii.  32),  Josephus  says  603,- 
650;  each  tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a 
special  leader,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  (b.)  To  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  redemption  offering  due 
on  account  of  all  the  first-born  both  of  persons  and 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  numbers  were  taken  of  all 
the  first-born  male  persona  of  the  whole  nation  above 
one  month  old,  including  all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
of  the  same  age.  The  Levites,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  22.000,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first- 
born males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  numbers 
were  22,273,  and  tbr  the  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  1365  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was 
made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii.  39,  51). 
If  the  numbers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which 
those  given  by  Josephus  do  not  materially  differ, 
be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that  these  two  number- 
ings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses. We  can  hardly  otherwise  account  for  the 
identity  of  numbers  even  within  the  few  months 
of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pictorial  Bible, 
ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of 
appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as  leaders,  as 
well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedigrees 
of  the  families  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  Arabia. 
ii.  185,  186;  Niebuhr.  Descr.  de  V Arable,  14: 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88 ;  Jahn,  Hist  Book 
ii.  8,  11;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  xiv.  157, 
159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years  after- 
wards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites,  amounted 
to  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of  1.870.  All 
tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the  following: 
Reuben,  [showing  a  decrease]  of  2,770;  Simeon, 
37,100;  Gad,  5,150;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali,  8,000 
each.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  by  727 
(Num.  xxvi.).  The  great  diminution  which  took 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct 
of  Zimri  (Calmet,  on  Num.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  found  in 
Manasseh,  of  20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher, 
11,900,  and  Issachar,  9,900.  None  were  numbered 
at  this  census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age 
at  the  previous  one  in  the  2d  year,  excepting  Caleb 
and  Joshua  (Num.  xxvi.  63-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave 
orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring  the 
statutable  offering  of  £  a  shekel.  The  men  of  Israel 
above  20  years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of  Judah 
500,000,  total  1,300,000.    The  book  of  Chron.  gives 
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the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  Judah 
470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs  us  that  Levi 
and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6, 
xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel 
and  Judah  respectively  900,000  and  400,000  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9,  and  Calmet,  ad  he. ;  1  Chr.  xx' 
1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  13,  §  1.) 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo- 
mon, by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,- 
600,  and  they  were  employed  in  forced  labor  on 
his  great  architectural  works  (Josh  ix.  27 ;  1  K.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21  ;   1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be 
gathered  with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
as  influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates 
of  the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Rehoboam  (n.  c.  975-958)  collected  from" 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19; 
Jahn,  Hist.  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  LTzziah  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under 
2600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating 
population.  Thus,  (a.)  Gideon  from  4  tribes  col- 
lected 32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  (b.) 
Jephthah  put  to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg. 
xii.  6).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before 
were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi.  37).  (c.)  Of  Benjamin 
25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which 
slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities, 
the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers 
in  the  wilderness  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41; 
Judg.  xx.  35,  46).  (f/.)  The  number  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  (e.)  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  (/*.)  The  numbers  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  B.  C.  599  from  Judah,  are 
said  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  Hi.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,- 
360  (Ezr.  ii.  64);  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  total 
(ver.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
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of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
59,  x.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Ixv.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  B.  c.  458,  the  number 
was  1,4'J6.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the 
pedigrees  and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
!t  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  were  either 
composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  after- 
wards from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and  others  (1 
Chr.  iv.  38,  32,  39,  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii.  28,  ix.  2). 
In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the 
numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncer- 
tain. Thus  Keuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760  (v.  18),  Issachar 
at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin  59,434  (vii.  7,  9,  11), 
Asher  20,000  (vii.  40).  Besides  there  are  to  be 
reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  residents  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh 
(ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clear.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's  cen- 
sus, is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  later, 
Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
2  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had  307,- 
500  men  and  2,600  officers.  Whether  the  number 
of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat  constitutes 
the  difference  at  these  periods  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
including  the  trans-Jordanie  tribes,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down 
as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah  and 
Benjamin  at  3,135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the, 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5,752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  JX52  was  1,987,832.  or 
an  average  of  345J,  but  in  Some  districts  500,  to 
the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8,642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile;  while  the 
county  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1,064  persons,  the 
West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwickshire 
539  to  the  sq.  mile.     The  island  of  Barbadoes  con- 
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tains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  contained 
a  population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq.  mile. 
The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was  115,804,  or 
1,182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last  instances,  there- 
fore, alone  supply  an  average  superior  to  that 
ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  David,  while 
the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned above,  to  give  1,480  to  the  sq.  mile,  a  popula- 
tion exceeded  only,  in  England,  by  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (6,683),  and  approached  by  that  of  Lan- 
cashire (1,064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T. 
it  must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  read- 
ings on  which  our  version  is  founded  give,  with 
trifling  variations,  the  same  results  as  those  pre- 
sented by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36; 
Winer,  Znhlen;  Glasse,  Phil.  Sacr.  Ju  caussis  cor- 
ruptkmis,  i.  §  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
including  Simeon,  are  found  123  "  with  their  vil- 
lages," and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city,  Ai, 
situate  in  Benjamin,  which  like  many,  if  not  all  the 
others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  population, 
probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  12,000,  whilst 
of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-02,  xviii.  21-28, 
xix.  1-9).  If  these  "  cities "  jnay  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1)  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  inhabitants  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  2,  4;  comp. 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Ostitis,  .v.  i>. 
66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  census 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the  numbers 
assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded  on  the 
number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with  the  prob- 
able number  of  persons  partaking,  gave  2,700,000 
persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished,  and 
during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Besides 
these  many  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  were  dis- 
missed by  them  (B.  J.  vi.  8,  9,  3).  These  numbers, 
on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  (6/j.6<pv\oi>  dAA.' 
ouk  eTrtxwpiov)  imply  a  large  native  population; 
and  63  years  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barcho- 
chebas,  I  >iou  Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns 
and  980  villages  were  destroyed,  and  580,000  per- 
sons were  slain  in  war,  besides  a  countless  multitude 
who  perished  by  famine,  fire,  and  disease,  bo  that 
Palestine  became  almost  depopulated  (Dion  I  ass. 
lxix.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remarked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the 
present  neglected  Btate  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This,  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population  (Tac.  Ili.<t.  v.  0;  Amm.  Blare,  xiv 
8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3;  St.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xx., 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Reland,  c.  xxvi. ;  Shaw, 
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Travels,  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  1,  pp.  336,  340,  and  275 ;  Has- 
selquist,  Travels,  pp.  120,  127,  130;  Stanley,  S.  # 
Pal.  pp.120,  374;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  33; 
Raumer,  Palastina,  pp.  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii.  16,  xxii.  17;  Num.  xxiii.  10;  1  K.  iv. 
20;  Actsxii.  20). 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the 
"  taxing,"  says  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
aTroypacpecrdai  iracrav  ttt\v  oiKovfxfvriv  avrt]  7)  ano- 
ypatpi)  irpdoTTj  eyevero  riy€/j.ouevovTos  rr)y  'Xvpias 
Kvpriviov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturbance 
raised  by  Judas'  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"  taxing"  (Luke  ii.  1;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an 
enrolment  of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father's;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children :  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  lustrum, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  always  immediately  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  arts.  Cen- 
sus, Lustrum  ;  Dionys.  iv.  15,  22 ;  Cic.  de  Legg. 
iii.  3;  Dig.  50,  tit.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  Republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion 
(Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56 ),  but  no  complete  census 
was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  namely, 
(1)  b.  c.  28;  (2)  b.  c.  8;  (3)  a.  i>.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  a.  d.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial  ex- 
tent of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances  out 
of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as  an 
exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  himself 
kept  an  accurate  account  (breviarium),  like  a  private 
man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  lv.  13; 
Suet.  Aug.  27,  101;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11;  Tab.  Ancyr. 
ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Ernesti). 

A  special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
sent  for  the  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  31,  ii.  6  ;  Liv.  Ep.  134, 
136). 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cykejjius. 

H.  W.  P. 

CENTURION.  [As  a  military  title,  see 
Army.  p.  164.] 

*  It  is  worth  notice  that  all  the  centurions  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  of  whom  we  learn  any  thing 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  their  office,  appear  in  a 
favorable  light.  To  the  one  of  whom  we  read  in 
Matt.  viii.  5  ff.  the  Jews  bore  testimony  that  "  he 
loved  their  nation  and  had  built  them  a  synagogue." 
His  faith  and  humility  were  so  great  that  when 
Christ  proposed  to  come  and  heal  his  servant,  he 
replied,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
come  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed."  He  had  been  born 
a  heathen,  but  Christ  declared  of  him,  "  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  The 
centurion  who  was  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, saw  the  portentous  character  of  the  events 
which  accompanied  the  Saviour's  death  (Mark 
xv.  39;  Luke  xxiii.  47),  acknowledged  the  right- 
fulness of  his  claims,  and  confessed,  "  Truly  this 
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man  was  the  Son  of  God."  The  name  of  Cornelius 
(Acts  x.  1  ff.)  marks  a  distinct  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Before  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  he  had  renounced  idolatry  and  become 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  (eDo-e^s)-  He  "  feared 
God  with  all  his  house,"  abounded  in  alms-giving, 
and  had  a  "  good  repute  among  all  the  nation  of 
the  Jews."  His  prayers  for  light  and  guidance 
were  heard  and  answered.  By  a  remarkable  ad- 
justment of  visions  and  providences  he  was  at  length 
honored  as  the  first  Gentile  convert  who  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  universality  of  Christ's 
religion  and  its  independence  of  the  rites  of  Judaism. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Julius,  Paul's  keeper  on  the 
journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1  ffi),  became  a 
Christian ;  but  he  is  described  as  a  model  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ascendency  which  the  apostle  gained  over  him 
during  the  vo)'age,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
noble  character  and  rare  endowments  of  his  prisj 
oner.  H. 

CE'PHAS  [Kr,<pas].     [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  (KTjpas:  Carke),  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 
[Keros.] 

*  CESAR,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.    [Cesar.] 

*  CESARE'A,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  [Ces- 
area.] 

CE'TAB  (KtjtcS/3:  Cetha),  1  Esdr.  v.  30. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHA'BRIS  ('APpis,  [Xa/3pis ;  Vat.  Sin.] 
Alex.  XaQpeis:  Vulg.  omits  [exc.  Jud.  viii.  10  (9) 
Chabri]),  the  son  of  Gothoniel  (6  tov  I\),  one  of 
the  three  "rulers"  (iipxovTes),  or  '-ancients" 
(irpsafrvrepoi)  of  Bethuha,  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHADIAS.  "  They  of  Chadias  (oi  XaStaaai 
[Alex.  OvxaSiaaaf.  Aid.  oi  XoSi'as]),  and  Am- 
midioi,"  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are  no  correspond- 
ing names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

*  Fritzsche  (Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.)  identifies 
Chadias  with  Kedesh,  Josh.  xv.  23.  A. 

*  CH^E'REAS,  the  proper  orthography  for 
Chereas,  2  Mace.  x.  32,  37.  A. 

CHAFF  {WWU,  Vbi  Ptf  :  Chald.  "«© : 
X"ovs,  &xvpov'  stijmla,pulvis,fnvilla).  The  Heb. 
words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  V.  do  not  seem  to  have 

precisely  the  same  meaning :  It'  WF  =  dry  grass, 
hay;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  O.  T.,  namely,  Is.  v. 

24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  tTttT  is  not  used.  Prob- 
ably the  Sanskrit  kaksch  =  hay,  is  the  same  word 
(Bopp,  Gloss,  p.  41). 

\*1£  or  \*£2  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing 
from  the  grain  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  car- 
rying away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary 
Scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  their  powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments 
(Is.  xvii.  13;  Hos.  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2  [Job  xxi. 
18 ;  Ps.  i.  4,  xxxv.  5 ;  Is.  xxix.  5] ).     The  root  of 

the  word  is  Y*K),  to  press  out,  as  of  milk  ;  whence 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

15jF1  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  &c., 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.     In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
t£?f2,  stubble  for  straw ;  so  that  it  is  not 
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the  same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 

for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  "}3F1,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.    Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 

I'D.Pj  was  for  n33.Fl,  from  root  HD3,  to  build, 
in  reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  7^?>  which 
properly  implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts, 
and  is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of 

discernment;  so  that  f^FI  signifies  properly  any- 
thing cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  "1-127  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 
ii.   35.     It   is  connected   with  the   Syr.   J»QJs 

S    «*  j 
and  Arab.  >'•"£«  »•  6.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 

flying  into  and  injuring  the  eye.  W.  D. 

CHAIN.     Chains  were  used,  (1)  as  badges  of 
office;  (2)  for  ornament;  (3)  for  confining  prisoners. 

(1.)  The  gold  chain  (~T',31— 1)  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42;,  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  v.  7,  named  TpjpH),  are  instances  of  the 
first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  at)  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc  rgypL  ii.  20);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  2, 
§  27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan.  I.  c. ;  Morier's 
Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ez.  xvi.  11,  the  chain 
is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  (2.) 
Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women  in  many  countries  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii.  375),  and  probably  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).   The 

necklace  (p2^)  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  &c, 
threaded  on  a  string;  the  beads  were  called 
D"*Vnn,  from  T^n,  to  perforate  (Cant.  i.  10, 
A.  V.  "  chains,"  where  «  of  gold  "  are  interpolated). 
Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jud. 
x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even 
lower.     Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal, 

shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon,  named  E^-inti? 
(fj.-f)viffKoi,  LXX.;  lunula,  Vulg.;  round  tires  like 
the  moon,  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18);  a  similar  ornament, 
the  hilal.  still  exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The  Midianites  adorned  the 
necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg.  viii.  21,  26); 
the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar  ornament  (Wellsted,  i. 
301).     To  other   chains   were   suspended   various 

trinkets  —  as  scent^bottles,  tPCSH  V^S  (tablets 
or  nouses  of  the  soul,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii.  20),  and  mir- 
rors. 2\:T~3  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step-chains,  PIT!  !T2 
(tinkling  ornam  rUs,  \.  V.),  were  attached  to  the 
ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).     (3.)  The  means 
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a  '<  Our  calcedony  being  often  opalescent  — i.  c.  hav- 
«g  something  of  Pliny's  ''■  Carbunculortun  ignes  "  in 
it  —  got  confounded  with  the  Oarchcdonius  or  Punic 
carbuncle  of  a  pale  color,  and  this  again  with  his  green 
Chalcedonius.     Kapxi&di'ios  and  KaAxrjSdfios  are  con- 


adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 
were  fetters  similar  to  our  hand-cuffs  C^FltTn? 
(lit.  two  brasses,  as  though  made  in  halves),  fast- 
ened on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2  Sain.  iii.  34; 
2  K.  xxv.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  prisoner  was  hand-cuffed  to  one,  and  occasionally 
to  two  guards  —  the  hand-cuff  on  the  one  being 
attached  to  that  on  the  other  by  a  chain  (Acts  xii. 
6,  7,  xxi.  33  [xxviii.  10,  20;  Eph.  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i. 
16]  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Catena).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  "chains"  (A.  V.)  with  which  the  Gad- 
arene  maniac  was  bound  (Mark  v.  3,  4)  were  ap- 
parently ropes  or  withes,  which  he  pulled  apart  in 
his  phrensy  (Steairacrdai),  while  he  crushed  or 
shivered  to  pieces  the  iron  fetters  ((TWTeTpi<pQai)- 
See  Fetters.  H. 

CHALCEDONY  (xaAK-nb'ttjv  ■  chalcedonius), 
only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modern  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate ; 
specimens  of  this  sub-species  of  quartz,  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre  and  of  great  translucency, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometimes 
popularly  called  "  white  carnelian."  a  There  is  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theophrastus  (De  Lnpid.  §  25)  refers,  as 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  Chalcedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the  green  trans- 
parent carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral 
indicated  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxvii.  5);  the  white 
agate  is  mentioned  by  him  (N.  H.  xxxvii.  10)  as 
one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Achates  (Agate), 
under  the  names  Cerachates  and  Leucachates.  The 
Chalcedonius  was  so  called  from  Chalcedon,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  copper-mines  there.  It  was  a 
small  stone  and  of  no  great  value ;  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's 
neck.  Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems,  p.  8)  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it. 

W.  H. 

*  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  437)  Bpeaks 
of  this  mineral  as  not  uncommon  in  Syria.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Galilee  (3^  hours  on  the  way  from 
Safed  to  Acre)  "  are  beautiful  geodes  of  chalcedony, 
which  I  have  spent  days,  first  and  last,  in  gathering. 
In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  donkey-loads  to 
Beirut,  and  from  there  they  have  been  dispersed  by 
friends  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  ex- 
tending from  Jisr  Kuraone,  below  fifHshgarah,  quite 
up  to  the  south  end  of  the  Buk'ah,  at  Jub  Jennin. 
The  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  a  large  melon.  I  have  discovered  jasper 
and  agate  in  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  along 
the  southern  and  eastern  base  of  Mount  (  asius,  and 
in  a  few  other  places.  Of  the  twelve  manner  of 
stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  17-20)  there  are  native  to  this  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  sardius.     If 

tinually  interchanged  in  MS.  Marbodus  already  under- 
stood it  of  our  Calcedony,  as  shown  by  his  n  Pal- 
lcnsque  Chalcedonius  ignis  habet  efflgiem."  —  C.  \V. 
King. 
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the  sapphire  is  the  lapis  lazuli,  it  is  also  met  with 
in  certain  parts  of  Syria." 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  with  what  familiarity 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  names  and  qualities 
of  precious  stones.  This  is  specially  true  of  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  18-21),  who  exhibits  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  an  expert  only  in  this 
species  of  learning  among  us  would  be  expected  to 
possess.  But  in  the  East,  where  such  stones  abound 
and  are  applied  to  so  many  uses,  persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  intelligence  in  other  respects  show 
themselves  almost  the  equals  of  artisans  and 
scholars.  "  I  venture  to  say  "  (says  the  writer  just 
quoted),  "  that  this  donke}-boy  coming  to  meet 
us  could  confound  nine-tenths  of  Bible-readers  in 
America  by  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
names,  appearance,  and  relative  value  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention 
of  them  by  plain  and  unlettered  prophets  and 
apostles.  John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious 
stones,  and  without  effort  gives  a  list  which  has 
puzzled  and  does  still  puzzle  our  wisest  scholars 
even  to  understand,  nor  are  they  yet  agreed  in 
regard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  made  to  stand  for  entirely  different  gems, 
and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  are 
equally  uncertain."  H. 

CHAL'COL,  1  K.  iv.  31.     [Calcol.] 
CHALDE'A,  more  correctly  CHALDSEA 

(3*l'7TEi73  :  j)  XctA.5ai'a:  Chaldcea)  is  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  our  version,  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  ap- 
pellative Casdim  (or  "  Chaldseans  " ),  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  are 
designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here  be  taken  in 
this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
very  doubtfiil.      Casdim  has  been  derived  by  some 

from  Chesed  (^K?7!)-  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
22) ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  "  of  the  Casdim  " 
before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  name 
of  Casdim  cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  Chaldsea 
has  been  connected  with  the  city  Kakeadha  (Chil- 
mad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This  is  possibly  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  searching  for  an  etymology  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Kaldi  or  Kaldai,  not  Casdim, 
is  the  native  form. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of  country 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans 
is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  — 
at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is  Elam  or 
Susiana;  but  the  entire  tract  between  the  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  cultivable  by  irrigation 
from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  Chaldsea  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
king.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbroken  except  by 
the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  nearly 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  about 
100  miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  from  Hit  on 
the  Euphrates  to  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  mark  its  northern  limits;  the  eastern 
boundary  is  the  Tigris  itself;  the  southern  the 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  west  its  boundary  is  some- 
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what  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  devoted  to  the 
regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension  of  works 
for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
the  Chaldrean  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a 
canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation  on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  running  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  the  country.  —  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by 
a  modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water  courses, 
which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  country  like  a 
net-work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were 
supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like  islands  ■ 
rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  corn,  stood 
frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardens, 
.affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and 
highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hurried 
along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  corn  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day! 
Long  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses 
of  those  main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life 
and  vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  chan- 
nels are  now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller  offshoots  are  wholly 
effaced.  '  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says  the 
prophet,  '  and  they  shall  be  dried  up ! '  All  that 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  —  that  '  glory 
of  kingdoms,'  — '  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,'  — 
is  recognizable  in  the  numerous  mouldering  heaps 
of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxurious  fields,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but 
an  arid  waste  —  the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there." 
(Loftus's  Chaldceq,  pp.  14,  15.)  The  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  man. 
"  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same  writer 
observes,  "  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of  yore;  a 
little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  ancient  canals 
woidd  again  restore  the  fertility  and  population 
which  it  originally  possessed."  The  prosperity  and 
fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  properly  ap- 
plied and  husbanded,  they  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
desert  the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others 
most  scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts 
formerly  under  cultivation,  which  become  covered 
with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats 
breed  a  pestilential  miasma.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  Babylonia  under 
Turkish  rule ;  the  evil  is  said  to  be  advancing ;  and 
the  whole  country  threatens  to  become  within  a 
short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions.  —  In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  ChaWssa,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geog- 
raphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  0 ; 
Ptol.  v.  20).  Babylonia  above  this  is  separated 
into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amordacia  and 
Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of  the  central 
territory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
borders  on  Assyria  (l'tol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities.  —  Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all 
times  for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities. 
"  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Acead,  and  Calneh  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,"  are  the  first  towns  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great 
cities  "  which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by 
Herodotus  (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town. 
The  most  important  of  those  which  have  been 
identified  are  Borsippa  (Birs-Nimrvd),  Sippara  or 
Sepharvaim  (Mosaib),  Cutba  (Ibrahim),  Calneh 
{Niffer),  Erech  (Warka),  Ur  (Muffheir),  Chilmad 
(Kalwadha),  Earancha  (Senkereh),  Is  (Hit),  Du- 
raba  (A&kerhuf) ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a 
multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10); 
the  Teredon  of  Abydenus  (Fr.  8);  Asbi,  itvbesi, 
&c.,  towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of 
these  places  —  Ur  and  Borsippa  —  are  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of 
the  rest  Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calneh,  were  in 
early  times  of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha, 
Sippara,  and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch. 

5.  CanaU.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  its  net-work  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris  above,  Babylon. 
These  were,  (1.)  The  original  "Royal  River,"  or 
Ar-Malcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Perisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Sttkl  iwyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerhuf, 
and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad: 
(2.)  The  Nahr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which 
branched  off  at  Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the 
site  of  Seleucia;  and  (3.)  The  Nahr  Kutha,  which 
starting  from  the  Euphrates  about  12  miles  above 
Mosaib,  passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the 
Tigris  20  miles  below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted 
the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and 
fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bvbian 
creek,  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el- Arab ; 
while  a  second  main  artery  (the  Fallacopas  of  Ar- 
rian)  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mo- 
saib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  southwest  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made,  until 
at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the 
precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldcean  marshes,  tfc. — 
Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  description  —  the  '-great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable 
depth,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone 
in  places  40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-east  erly 
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direction  a  distance  of  40  miles,  from  about  lat.  31° 
53',  long.  44°,  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  35'.  Its 
greatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and  re- 
ceives from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Skat-el. 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldiean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  12;  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alexander 
was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  Hindi- 
yp)i  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when  that  is 
effectually  closed. 

7.  Productions.  —  The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldiean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  ap- 
ples, and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  193)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§  14);  and  Pliny  said  (H.  N.  xyiii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine, 
vinegar,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes;  with  a  fuel 
equal  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its 
360  uses  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  14).  Herodotus  says  (i. 
193)  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted 
with  palms,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiv.  3) 
observes  that  from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one 
continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms 
are  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
even  there  do  not  grow  thickly,  except  about  the 
villages  on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there 
is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is 
left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  irrigation ;  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the 
same  neglect.  Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the 
sea  has  come  up  upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered 
with  the  waves  thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42);  that  she  is 
made  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water"  (Is.  xiv.  23);  and  also  that  "a  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  "  (Jer.  1. 
38),  that  she  is  "  wholly  desolate  "  —  "  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  desert "  (ib.  12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldasa 
and  Susiana;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Huh.  chs. 
xxi.-xxiv. ;  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay 
ix. ;  and  Mr.  Taylor's  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  [Also: — Rawhnson, 
F'u-r  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Heathen 
World,  vol.  i.  Lond.  18ii-2;  and  Oppert,  Histoire 
des  empires  de  Chaldee  et  (PAssyrie  d'apres  lea 
monuments,  Versailles,  1800  (from  the  Annates  de 
philos.  chretienne,  1805).    A.]).  G.  R. 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAI/DEES 
(Q^tt'S  :  Xa\8a?oi.  Chaldm),  appear  in  Script- 
ure until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as  the  people 
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of  the  country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital, 
and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  (""137312.)  ;  but 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still 
found  (v.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself. 
The  Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and 
astronomers;  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest 
class,  who  have  a  peculiar  "tongue"  and  "learn- 
ing" (ii.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  pro- 
fane writers.  Berosus.  the  native  historian,  himself 
*  Chaldaean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian,  Or. 
adv.  Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider; 
while  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later 
writers  almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a 
sect  or  portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard 
either  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this 
view,  however,  is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  har- 
monizes with  it;  namely,  that  the  Chaldaeans  are 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia, 
viz.,  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
on  Arabia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By 
help  of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the 
country,  these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions are  explicable. 

It  appears  that  the  Chaldteans  (Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia. 
Their  special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late- 
retained  the  name  of  (  'haldaea.  Here  was  Ur  "  of 
the  Chaldees,"  the  modern  Mugheir,  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Shat-el-IIie.  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
"three  bands  of  Chaldoeans"  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Sabceans,  in  the 
affliction  of  Job  (Job.  i.  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kaldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
ually prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Cap- 
tivity it  had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that 
when  the  name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynas 
ties  which  preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of 
prolepsis.  The  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however, 
was  (it  is  probable)  really  Chaldaean,  and  this 
greatly  helped  to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation. It  had  thus  come  by  this  time  to  have 
two  senses,  both  ethnic:  in  the  one  it  was  the  spe- 
cial appellative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had 
belonged  from  the  remotest  times,  in  the  other  it 
designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
was  predominant.  We  have  still  to  trace  its  trans- 
ference from  an  ethnic  to  a  mere  class  sense  —  from 
the  name  of  a  people  to  that  of  a  priest  caste  or 
sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  re- 
mains of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles 
the  Guild  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  that  while  both  in 
Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  Semitic  type 
of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  "  learning  "  and  the  "  tongue  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  liook  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  graduallv  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldaean 
learning,  in  the  old  Chalda'an  or  Cushite  language. 
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Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"master  of  the  Chaldaeans"  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldaean  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldaeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chaldaeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  bo- 
come  its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §  6)  between  the  learned  Chaldaeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  Kaldi,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi.  26)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 
their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  reg- 
ular horizon  specially  invited  them.  The  observa- 
tions, covering  a  space  of  1903  years,  which  Callis- 
thenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (Simplic.  ad 
Arist.  de  Gael.  ii.  123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiq- 
uity of  such  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  learned 
class.  In  later  times  they  seem  certainly  to  have 
degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers  (Cic.  de  Div. 
i.  1;  Aul.  Cell.  i.  9;  Juv.  vi.  552,  x.  94,  &c):  but 
this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled  against  the  Chal- 
daeans of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it  was  but  par- 
tially deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  (»•» 
Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6).  G.  R. 


Costumes  of  the  Chaldaeans.     (Rawlinson.     From  An- 
cient Monuments.) 

*  CH4LDEE    or    CHALDAIC     LAN- 
GUAGE.    [SmoMiTic  Languages,  §§  14-18.] 

CHALDEES.     [Chaldeans.] 

*  CHALDEE  VERSIONS.     [Versions, 
Ancient  (Targum).] 

CHALK  STONES.     [Lime.] 


CHAMBER 
*  CHAMBER,  UPPER.  [Housk.] 
CHAMBERLAIN  (ojWo>os:  arcariusy 
Erastus,  "  the  chamberlain  "  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  one  of  those  whose  salutations  to  the  Konian 
Christiana  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  addressed 
to  them  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  The  office  which  lie  held 
was  apparently  that  of  public  treasurer  or  arcarirus, 
as  the  Vulgate  renders  his  title.  These  arcarn 
were  inferior  magistrates,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  public  chest  (area publico,),  and  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  Glossary  of  Philox- 
enus  the  word  oIkoi>6/aos  is  explained  6  iw\  rfjs 
Srj/ioci'os  Tpuirefas,  and  in  the  Pandects  the  term 
arcariiu  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to  pub- 
lic or  private  money.  It  is,  as  Grotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  glosses  quoted 
by  Suicer  (Tkesavr.)  we  find  arcarius  explained 
by  viro8(KT7]s  xPucro">  an(^  *n  accordance  with  this 
the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Version  have  placed 
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by  the  name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  the  Nile  "  (Moni- 
tor Niloticus,  Grey),  a  large  strong  reptile  common 
in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Arabian  writ- 
ers have  recorded  many  wonderful  things  of  this 
creature,  and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fight- 
ing with  snakes,  and  with  the  dubb,  a  closely  allied 
species  [Tortoise].  No  doubt  much  they  relate 
is  fabulous,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  confu- 
sion between  the  dabb  a  (Uromastix  spinipes)  and 
the  crocodile,  whose  eggs  the  "Nilotic  Monitor" 
devours.  Forskal  (Descr.  Anim.  p.  13)  speaks  of 
this  last-named  lizard  under  the  Arabic  name  of 
Waran.  See  also  Hasselquist  (Trot.  p.  221). 
The  Hebrew  root  of  coach  has  reference  to 
strength,  and  as  the  Arabic  verb,  of  almost  similar 
form,  means  "  to  conquer  any  one  in  fighting." 
Bochart  has  been  led  to  identify  the  lizard  named 
above  with  the  Heb.  coach.  It  is  needless  to  add 
how  far  from  conclusive  is  the  evidence  which  sup- 
ports this  interpretation.  W.  H. 

CHAMOIS  ("'P.'f,  zemer:   Ko^AoirapSaAJS  • 
receiver  "  in   the  margin.     Erasmus  interpreted  I  camelopardalus).     In  the  list  of  animals  allowed 


the  word  quaestor  wrarii.  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  ceconomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and 
hence  Pancirollus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  sedile.  Theophylact  rendered  it 
6  5joik7Jtt)s,  6  -rrpovo7)r))s  rrjs  ir6heu)s  Koplvdov, 
and  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  procurator. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Marm.  Oxon.  (p.  85, 
ed.  1732)  we  find  NeiAy  oiKovSfxq  'Aalas;  and  in 
another,  mention  is  made  of  Miletus,  who  was 
ceconomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  26;  see  Prideaux's 
note,  p.  477).  Another  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci.  7,  ed. 
Scaliger,  1616)  contains  the  name  of  "  Secundus 
Arkirius  Keipublicae  Amerinorum ;  "  but  the  one 
which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given  by  Orel- 
lius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  "arcarius  pro- 
vincue  Achaise." 

For  further  information  see  Reinesius,  Syntagm. 
Inscr.  p.  431;  La  Cerda,  Advers.  Sacr.  cap.  56; 
Eisner,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  68 ;  and  a  note  by  Reinesius 
to  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  p.  515,  ed.  1732. 

Our  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
oiKov6p.oi  by  "  chamberlain."  In  Stow's  Survey 
of  London  (b.  v.  p.  162,  ed.  Strype)  it  is  said  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London:  "His 
office  may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting 
the  customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all 
other  payments  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city." 

The  office  held  by  Blastus,  "  the  king's  chamber- 
lain {rbu  iirl  rod  koitwvos  tov  /8a<nA.ea>s)."  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honor  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
margin  of  our  version  gives  "  that  was  over  the 
king's  bed-chamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  pmefectui  cubiculo  (Suet.  Dom.  16). 
For  ChamberIiAIH  as  used  in  the  0.  T.,  see 
Eunuch,  ad  fa.  W.  A.  W. 

CHAMELEON  (113,  coach:  x<V«uA«»V: 
chamadeon).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"strength"  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to 
some  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject 
}f  the  identity  of  this  word ;  Bochart  accepts  the 
Arabic  reading  of  el-warlo,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known 


for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
zemer ;  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  other  versions, 
give  "camelopard"  or  "giraffe"  as  the  rendering 
of  this  term ;  it  is  improbable  that  this  animal  is 
intended,  for  although  it  might  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  from  specimens  brought  into 
Egypt  as  tributes  to  the  Pharaohs  from  Ethiopia, 
where  the  giraffe  is  found,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  it  should  ever  have  been  named  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  Levitical  law,  the  animals 
mentioned  therein  being  doubtless  all  of  them  such 
as  were  well  known  and  readily  procured.  The 
"chamois"  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
represent  the  zemer ;  for  although,  as  Col.  H. 
Smith  asserts,  this  antelope  is  still  found  in  Central 
Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  seen 
in  Palestine  or  the  Lebanon.  The  etymology 
points  to  some  "springing"  or  "leaping"  animal, 
a  definition  which  would  suit  any  of  the  Antelopew 


Aoudad  Sheep. 

or  Caprece,  &c.  Col.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc. 
art.  Zemer)  suggests  that  some  mountain  sheep  is 
intended,  and  figures  the   Kebsch    (Ammotragua 


a-  See  some  interesting  observations  on  the  Dabb,  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  in  Zotil.  Proc.  for  1859. 
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Tragelciphus),  a  wild  sheep  not  uncommon,  he 
says,  in  the  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found 
also  in  Sinai;  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the 
animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  other  rumi- 
nants mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  beasts  allowed 
for  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable  with 
other  wild  animals  of  the  Bible  lands,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kebsck  or  Aoudad  was 
known  to  the  Israelites:  again,  CoL  Smith's  sug- 
gestion has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
word,  "a  mountain  goat,"  the  A oudud,  although 
really  a  sheep,  being  in  general  form  more  like  a 
goat.  This  animal  occurs  not  unfrequently  figured 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  it  is  a  native  of  N. 
Africa,  and  an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inaccessible 
places.  W.  H. 

*  CHAMPIAN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms 
for  champaign  in  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  Ez.  xxxvii.  2, 
marg.,  and  Deut.  xi.  30.  A. 

CHA'NAAN  (Xavadv),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (comp.  Charran  for  Haran, 
&c.)  Jud.  v.  3,  9, 10;  Bar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  56;  1  Mace, 
ix.  37;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

CHA'NAANITE  for  Canaanite,  Jud.  v.  16. 
[Also  1  Esdr.  viii.  69.] 

*  CHANEL-BONE,  Job  xxxi.  22,  margin 
of  A.  V.  An  old  term  for  the  collar-bone  or  clav- 
icle, also  written  "  canel  bone."  See  Eastwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  94.  A. 

CHANNUNE'US  (Xovowomw :  Cho*"mB- 
us),  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Merari,  if  to 
anything,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

*  CHANOCH,  Gen.  iv.  17,  marg.  A  form 
of  Enoch,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew. 

A. 

*  CHAPEL  occurs  in  Am.  vii.  13  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Cr^pp  (Sept.  ayiacr/xa,  and  Vulg.  sanc- 
tificat'w  regis),  i.  e.  sanctuary  or  place  of  worship, 
and  is  applied  there  not  to  any  single  shrine  or 
temple,  but  Bethel  itself,  which  >n  the  time  of  Jer- 
oboam II.  was  crowded  with  altars  (Am.  iii.  14) 
which  that  king  had  erected  to  Baal.  The  render- 
ing is  as  old  certainly  as  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a 
private  place  of  worship  at  Bethel.  The  term 
"  chapel "  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  Y.  to  places 
for  idol-worship  (eldwAela,  re^ieVr;)  1  Mace.  i.  47; 
2  Mace.  x.  2,  xi.  3.  H. 

CHAPITER.    (1.)  rqo'3,  in  Pl.  n'Tin^ 

from  "in? ,  to  surround :    eVifle'yuo  :    cajjitellum. 

(2.)  nsj^Ti  from  '"'P?'  to  "'''""' ""'  (Ges-  912_ 

914):  at  Kf(pa\ai-  capita.  The  upper  member  of 
a  pillar  —  the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  different  form  of  "  capital;  "  also  possi- 
bly a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work 
of  art,  as  in  the  case  (a)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called 
especially  Jachin  and  Boaz;  and  (b)  of  the  lavers 
belonging  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17;  1  K.  vii. 
27,  31,  38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  former,  see  Tabernacle,  Temple,   Boaz, 

and  of  the  latter,  Layer.  (3.)  The  word  ttJrfl, 
rosh  :=  head,  is  also  occasionally  rendered  "  Chap- 
iter," as  in  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ex. 
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xxxvi.  38,  xxxviii.  17,  19,  28;  but  in  the  account 
of  the  temple  it  is  translated  "top,"  as  1  K.  vii. 
16,  &c.  H.  W.  P. 

CHARAATHALAR  (Xapaa6a\dv;  Alex. 
Xapa  a6a\ap:  Carmellam  et  Careth),  1  Esdr.  v. 
36.  The  names  "  Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer," 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar." 

CHAR'ACA  (els  rbv  Xdpana  (?  Xapo|): 
[in]  Characa),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
xii.  17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"  Tubieni,"  or  of  "Tobie"  [Tob],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  9,  13);  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  clew.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name  now  known 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  ( 'harax  is  Kerah] 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  XapaK- 
(i.Qofia,   and    Ma>&ovxdpa£  (see  the  quotations  in 

Reland,  705).  The  Syriac  Peshito  has  JLOi-O, 
Carca,  which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  viii.  10). 

G. 
CHARASHIM,    THE    VALLEY    OP 

u2>tt?nn  S^,  "ravine  of  craftsmen;"  'AyeaS- 
Sa'ip  [Yat.  -tip] ;  Alex,  rriapao'elfi,  on  t(ktov(s 
jjaav,  [Comp.  rrixapao-ifi  ■]  voids  artifcum),  a 
place  mentioned  twice; — 1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  [the  latter]  passage  it  is  rendered 
'•valley  of  craftsmen"  [Alex,  yrj  Apaaifx]-  Its 
mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod  (Lydda),  Neballat, 
etc.,  fixes  its  position  as  in  the  swelling  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jaffa.  The 
Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p.  135)  reports  the 
valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  Lod  and  Ono, 
which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab  the  son  of  Se- 
niiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Zeruiah  will 
be  best  examined  under  the  name  Joab.  G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  argues  that  the  valley  (S"\3) 
of  Charashim  may  have  been  a  side  valley  opening 
into  the  plain  of  Beit  Nuba  near  Lod  (Lydda), 
which  latter  he  supposes  to  be  the  plain  or  valley 

(H^pS)  of  Ono  (Neh.  xi.  35),  and  a  different  one 
therefore,  from  that  of  Lod  and  Ono.  See  his 
Plujs.  Geogr.  p.  113.  H. 

CHARCHAMIS  (XapKa^vs;  Alex.  KaAXa- 
fivs-  Cliarcamis),  1  Esdr.  i.  25.     [Gaechemish.] 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  apparently  in  most 
xiitions,  if  not  all,  reads  CABCHAMIS.  A. 

CHAR  CHEMISH  (tt?^?"]?  :  LXX.  [in 
most  MSB.]  omits;  [Comp.  XapxaMel's:]  (-liuroi- 
mis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.      [Carchemish.] 

CHAR'CUS  (Bapxove;  [Yat.  M.  Bapxovs, 
H.  Baxovs;  Aid.  XapKovs-]  Barcus),  1  Esdr.  v. 
32.  Corrupted  from  BAKKOS,  the  corresponding 
name  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  — 

possibly  by  a  change  of  3  into  3.  But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.     [Evidently  from  the 
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Aldine  edition.]  In  the  edition  of  1611  it  is 
"Chareus." 

CHA'REA  (Xapea;  [Vat.  omits:]  Caree),  1 
Esdr.  v.  32.     [Harsha.] 

CHARGER  (1.  •"^V'7'  from  a  root  s['-iul(y- 
ing  hollowness:    rpvUKiov,  kotv\t]-    acetabulum. 

2.  vt2~T2H  :  yvKT-hp '•  phiula  ;  only  found  Ezr.  i. 
9),  a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood, 
also  for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil 
(Num.  vii.  79;  (ies.  Thes.  22).  The  "chargers" 
mentioned  in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of 
silveiy  and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or 
65  oz.  (Hussey,  Anc.  Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  St.  John  Baptist  "in  a  charger,"  £wl  irivaKi 
(Matt.  xiv.  8  [11;  Mark  vi.  25,  28];  probably  a 
trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn.  Od.  i.  141:  — 

SaiTpbs  8e  Kpeiioi'  iriVaxas  TrapeOrjKev  aet'pas 
wavroCutv. 

Comp.  [TriVa|,Luke  xi.  39,  A.  V.  "platter,"  and] 
Luke  i.  03,  irivaKtStov,  a  writing-tablet.     [Basin.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  The  English  "charger"  as  "that  on  which 
anything  is  laid,  a  dish,"  comes  from  the  French 
charger,  and  the  old  English   charge,  i.   e.   "to 

load."  The  A.  V.  lenders  PH  ^p  dish'm  Ex.  xxv. 
29,  xxxvii.  10,  and  Num.  iv.  7.  H. 

*  CHARGES.  "  Be  at  charges  with  them  " 
A.  Y.  Acts  xxi.  24,  or  rather  for  them  "  (Sawdvr)- 
o~ov  eV  ai/Tols),  means  "pay  the  expense  of  their 
offerings."  A. 

CHARIOT.  (1.)  2!H,  from  XH,  to  ride: 
ap/j.a-  currus :  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).    (2.)  2^3"^,  a  chariot  or  horse 

(Ps.  civ.  3).  (3.)  23"1T2,  m.  from  same  root  as 
(1),  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii. 

9).   (4.)  nasnn,  f-    (5.)  ^?Y>  from  \>ys, 

roll  (Ps.  xlvi.  9,  0Vpe6s  ■  scutum).     (6.)  "JYOSS, 

Cant.  iii.  9:  (popeioV-  ferculum.  [(7.)  n2D~l, 
Ez.  xxvii.  20;  Ges.,  Ewald,  riding;  Vulg.,  ad  se- 
dendum.  (8.)  "|^n,  Ez.  xxiii.  24,  a  difficult  word: 
Ges.,  arms  ;  Fiirst,  battle-axe ;  Hitzig,  by  alter- 
ing the  points,  and  etymological  conjecture,  raU 
tling.  A.]  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of  signifi- 
cation). A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or  peaceful 
purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former.  Of  the 
latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable  instances : 
as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44 ;  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29;  2  K.  v.  9; 
Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark .  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honor  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the  mil- 
tary  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 
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number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pursuing 
Israel  took  with  him  000  chariots.  The  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist 
the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v. ;  Josh.  xvii. 
18;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900 
chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's 
time  had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  6,  §  1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots  (1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  pos- 
sessed few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against  multi- 
plying horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  possession 
of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  10;  1  Sam.  viii.  11,  12). 
But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity  of  placing  his 
kingdom,  under  its  altered  circumstances,  on  a 
footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority  towards 
other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and  main- 
tained a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25)  by 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been 
still  mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  34;  2 
K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3 ;  Jer. 
li.  21;  Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 
(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii. 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have 
had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot 
except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian 
or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii. 
28,  29,  38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  imported  from 
Egypt.  The  following  description  of  Egyptian 
chariots  is  taken  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  They 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  than  the 
18th  dynasty  (b.  c.  1530).  The  war  chariot,  from 
which  the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  It 
consisted,  as  appears  both  from  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  reliefs,  as  well  as  from  an  actual  speci- 
men preserved  at  Florence,  of  a  nearly  semicircular 
wooden  frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  poste- 
riorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and 
supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  the 
frame  by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  upright 
in  front.  The  floor  of  the  car  was  made  of  rope 
net-work,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy  footing 
to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strength- 
ened and  ornamented  with  leather  and  metal  bind- 
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ing.     Attached  to  the  off  or  right-hand  side,  and  I  ing  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  ornament  is 


crossing  each  other  diagonally,  were  the  bow-case, 
and  inclining  backwards,  the  quiver  and  spear-case. 
If  two  persons  were  in  the  chariot,  a  second  bow- 
case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were  2, 
had  6  spokes:  those  of  peace  chariots  had  some- 


An  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  bow-cases  and  complete  furniture 
(Wilkinson.) 

times  4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linchpin  secured 
by  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  different  colors,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 
saddle,  together  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing-rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  driving-reins  passed  through  other  rings 
on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal,  end- 


not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the  off-side,  and 
in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip  from  the 
wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  represented 
alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins  fastened  round 
his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with  his  hands 
at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2  persons, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  the  third  was  employed  to  carry 
the  state  umbrella  (2  K.  ix.  20,  24 ;  IK. 
xxii.  34;  Acts  viii.  38).  A  second  chariot 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battle  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian 
gentleman  sometimes  drove  alone  in  his 
chariot  attended  by  servants  on  foot.  The 
horses  wore  housings  to  protect  them  from 
heat  and  insects.  For  royal  personages 
and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  car- 
ried by  a  bearer,  or  fixed  upright  in  the 
chariot.  Sometimes  mules  were  driven  in- 
stead of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimes 
oxen,  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides 
of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been  closed. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  rerpa.KvK\os  &/xa^a  (Her- 
od, ii.  63),  was  used  for  religious  purposes. 
[Caht.]  The  processes  of  manufacture 
of  chariots  and  harness  are  fully  illustrated 
by  existing  sculptures,  in  which  also  are 
represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
368,  386;  ii.  75,  76,  2d  ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot   and 
harness  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
Egyptian.     Two  or  three  persons  stood  in 
the  car,  but  the  driver  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented as   standing   on   the   near  side, 
whilst  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield 
to   protect  the   archer  in   discharging   his   arrow. 
The  car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.     The  war 
chariot  wheels  had   0   spokes;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  third  person  in  state  pro- 
cessions carried  the  royal  umbrella.    A  third  horse, 
like  the  Greek  irapTjopos,  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 

In  later  times  the  third  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes;  and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  re- 


Egyptian  princes  in  their  chariot.     (Wilkinson.) 
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moved  from  its  former  side  position,  was  made 
Rquare  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  val- 
uable woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
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Assyrian  chariot. 

horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356;  Nineveh 
and  Bnbyhm,  pp.  341,  587,  603,  618;  Men.  of 
Nin.  2d  series,  pi.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  20.) 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Kouyunjik,  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian;  but  the  procession  rep- 
resented at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculpt- 
ures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or 
Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used  a 
kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  more,  con- 
sisting of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  capable  of  hold- 
in"  5  or  6  persens,  of  whom  the  driver  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  side  of  the 
pole.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1,  and  2,  §  22;  Is. 
xxii.  6 ;  Ez.  xxiii.  24 ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.  105 ; 
Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257,  pi.  lix.;  Layard,  Nin. 
ami  Bab.  pp.  447-449;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  302.) 


Assyrian  chariot. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes  (apfiara  SpeTravT)- 
<p6pa,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  §  10)  may  perhaps  lie  in- 
tended by  the  "chariots  of  iron"  of  the  Canaan- 
ites;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53;  Appian.  Syr.  c.  32).  Xenophon 
mentions  a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
(Cyrop.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  mentioned 

in  A.  V.  are,  (1.)  the  Wheels,  D^SDiW:  Roves'- 

'Otoe;  also  D^v'SvS  :  rp^xoi'-  rot<e-    (2)  Spokes," 


a  *  The  writer  has  here  followed  the  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  in  1  K.  vii.  33.  According  to  the 
best  lexicographers  and  commentators  the  spokes  are 


D>~)^rT:  radii.    (3.)  Naves  «  B^SSl  [or  n'123] : 

modioli.     (4.)  Felloes,"  CprVn :    vwtoi-    apsides. 

(5.)   Axles,  n^~l>  :    pipes'-    axes.      To  put  the 

horses  to  the  carriage,  "IDS  :  {eu^ai'-jungere;  and 

once  (Mic.  i.  13),  OH1. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  16;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  xv.  ii.  255;  Winer,   Wagen).     H.  W.  P. 

*  CHARMER,  Deut.  xviii.  11;  Ps.  lviii.  5; 
Is.  xix.  3.  See  Divination,  §§  5, 10;  Enchant- 
ments, §§  3,  5;  Sehpent-charming.  A. 

CHAR'MIS  (Xap/xls;  [Vat.  Sin.  Xappets;] 
Alex.  Xa\fji.ets'-  Char  mi),  son  of  Melchiel,  one  of 
the  three  "ancients"  (irpeo-fivTepoi),  or  "rulers" 
(apxovTts)  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x. 
6). 

CHAR'RAN  {Xappav-  Charan),  Acts  vii.  2, 
4.      [Hakan.] 

CHASE.     [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  (Xan-ePd  :  Caseba),  a  name 
among  the  list  of  the  "Servants  of  the  Temple" 
(1  Esdr.  v.  31),  which  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a 
mere  corruption  of  that  succeeding  it  —  Gazeka. 

*  CHA'VAH,  Gen.  iii.  20,  marg.  A  form  of 
Eve,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew.    A. 

*  CHAWS,  an  old  form  for  jaws,  Ez.  xxix.  4 
and  xxxviii.  4,  in  A.  V.  ed.  Kill  and  other  early 
editions.  A. 

CHEBAR  ("133  :  Xopdp;  [Vat.  M.  Ez.  x. 
22,  Xopafi:]  Chobar),  a  river  in  the  "land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ez. 
i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c. ).     It  is  commonly  regarded  as 

identical  with  the  Habor  O^n),  or  river  of  Go- 
zan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were  re- 
moved by  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  wholly  upon  the  sim- 
ilarity of  name;  which  after  all  is  not  very  close. 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  dis- 
tinct, more  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as 
the  ancient  'Af36ppas  (modern  Khabour),  which  fell 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium ;  for  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  name  of  Chaldsea  is  never  extended  so  far 
northwards.  The  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked 
for  in  Babylonia.    It  is  a  name  which  might  properly 

have  been  given  to  any  great  stream  (comp.  *^?5, 
great).  Perhaps  the  view,  which  finds  some  sup- 
port in  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  i.  8)  and  Cellarius  (Geograph. 
c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr 
Malcha  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  —  the 
greatest  of  all  the  cuttings  in  Mesopotamia  —  may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance.  In  that 
case  we  may  suppose  the  Jewish  captives  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  excavation  of  the  channel. 

denoted  by  D^pt^P,  the  naces  by  CHi^n^nd  the 
felloes  by  C33.  A. 
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That  Chaldasa,  not  upper  Mesopotamia,  was  the 
■scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching,  is  indicated  by  the 
tradition  which  places  his  tomb  at  Kejfil  (Loftus's 
Chaldeea,  p.  35).  G.  R. 

CHEBEL  (b^n),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chebel  is  a  "rope"  or  "cord;"  and  in 
this  sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as 
Josh.  ii.  15,  "cord;"  1  K.  xx.  31,  "ropes;"  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  '•  tacklings ;  "  Am.  vii.  17,  "line")  and 
metaphorically  (as  Feci,  xii.  0;  Is.  v.  18;  Hos.  xi. 
4).  From  this  it  has  passed  — with  a  curious  cor- 
respondence to  our  own  modes  of  speech  —  to  de- 
note a  body  of  men,  a  "  band  "  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61). 
In  1  Sam.  x.  5,  10,  our  word  "string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances  —  a  "string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii. 
10;  Ps.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  Irom  the  idea  of 
a  measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean 
a  "portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  Unes  "  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places  "  (Ps.  xvi.  Ii).  But  in  its  topo- 
graphical sense,  as  meaning  a  "tract"  or  "dis- 
trict," we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Dent.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  IK.  iv.  13).  It 
has  been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  [Akgob.]  But 
in  addition  to  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  statements  of  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary  of  the 
district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambridge  Essays, 
1858. )  No  clew  is  afforded  us  to  the  reason  of  this 
definite  localization  of  the  term  ( 'hebel ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Manasseh  —  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph—  with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe, 
and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early  and 
characteristic  fragment.  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14  (A.  Y. 
"portion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 
and  independent  part  of' Israel.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "  rocky 
shore"  of  Argob  may  be  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  Y.  "coast")  for  the 
"coast  line"  of  the  Mediterranean  along  Philistia. 
In  connection  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chebel  in  the  older  versions 
are  a-^oivia^a.,  Trep'i/AeTpov,  irepixupov.  regio, 
funiculus.  [See  Argob,  and  the  addition  to 
Bashan  in  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

CHEDORLAO  MER  C")$3?Vh?  :    Xo- 

8o\\oyofj.6p  ■  Chodorlahomvr),  a  king  of  Flam,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold 
over  them ;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled ;  in  the 


a  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own 
idiomatic  expression — "hard  lines"  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Other  correspondences  between  Chebel  as  ap- 
plied to  measurement,  and  our  own  words  "  rod  "  and 
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next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  car- 
ried away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of 
Lot.  Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the 
rescue  which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17). 
According  to  Gesenius  the  meaning  of  the  word 

may  be  "  handful  of  sheaves,  from  S\Jo.  handful 

and  "1)33?,  sheaf;  "  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently 
discovered  in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kudur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "  Havager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  says  Col.  Eawlinson,  "it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  "  Chedor- 
laomer "  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  "  Kudur- 
mapula."  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea;  Merodach-bal-adan, 
becomes  Mardocempal,  &c.  Kvdur-mapula  might 
therefore  become  known  as  Kudur  simply.     The 

epithet  "el-Ahmar,"  -,  |  ~-  y '    which  means  the 

Red,  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kedar-el-Ahmar,  or  "  Kedar  the  Ked," 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mapula."  "  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chaldsean  Elamites 
who  founded  the  great  Chaldsean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  b.  c,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who 
led  a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the 
old  population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors 
who  had  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded 
Chaldsea"  (Rawlinson's  Herod.,  i.  436,  446). 

S.  L. 
CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  different  name 

in  the  Hebrew:  (1)  n3s23,  from  )'D3,  to  curdle 
(Job  x.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 
way  of  illustration:  (2)  Y^F,  from  Y^r},  to 
cut  (rpv<pa\l8es  tov  yd\a.KTOS,  LXX. ;  formelbz 
casei,  Vulg.,  1   Sam.  xvii.  18);  the  Chaldee  and 

Syriac  give  "JS^S  :  Hesychius  explains  rpv<pa\(Sfs 

as  TfiT)/xaTa  tov  airaKov  rvpov-   (3)    'f^.2  ~  '2 if- , 

from    n2tt*,    to   scrape    (2a<f><l>0   fiowv,   LXX.; 

"  chain,"  and  also  "  rood  "  as  applied  in  the  provinces 
and  colonies,  to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &c,  are  ob- 
vious. 
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cheese  of  kine,  A.  V.  2  Sam.  xvii.  29:  the  Vul- 
gate, following  Theodotion's  rendering,  yaKadrjva 
lxocrxd-pia>  ,UriVt'*  pingues  vitulos,  guided  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words  after  "  sheep  "  :  the  Targum  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  however,  identify  the  sub- 
stance with  those  mentioned  above).  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  these  terms  correspond  with  our 
notion  of  cheese  ;  for  they  simply  express  various 
decrees  of  coagulation.  It  may  be  observed  that 
cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  anion;; 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  preferred ; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to 
those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  2  Sam.  xvii., 
consisting  of  coagulated  butter-milk,  which  is  dried 
until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground : 
the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  60).  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  ex- 
pression for  the  two,  for  $ovTupov  =  {iovs,  rvp6s, 
"cheese  of  kine:"  the  Romans  used  cheese  ex- 
clusively, while  all  nomad  tribes  preferred  butter. 
The  distinction  between  cheese  proper,  and  coagula- 
ted milk,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Pliny,  xi.  90. 

W.  L.  B. 

OHE'LAL  ( /V3  [perfection]  :  XaArJA  ; 
[Vat.  Nexa77^-'  Ne~  belonging  to  the  preceding 
word :]  Chalat),  Ezr.  x.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  who  had 
all  taken  "  strange  wives  "]. 

CHELCFAS  (XeA/ciay:  Ilelcicts).  1.  Ancestor 
of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

CHELCFAS    (Xe\>clas,  l   e.  TlffiP,  the 

portion  of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah:  Helcias),  the  father 
of  Susanna  (Hist,  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susann.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with 
the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  B.  F.  W. 

CHELLIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).    [Chel- 

LUS.] 

chel'luh    Ornb?,    Keri,    imbri 

[strength,  Fiirst]:  XeAKi'a;  [Vat.  FA.  XfA/ceia; 
Aid.  Alex.  XeAia:]  Cheliau),  Ezr.  x.  35  [one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  foreign  wives]. 

CHEI/LTJS  (XeWovs;  [Sin.  XeaAovs ;  Vat.] 
Alex.  XeAovs'-  Vulg.  omits),  named  amongst  the 
places  beyond  (i.  e.  on  the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which 
Nabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9). 
Except  its  mention  with  "  Kades  "  there  is  no  clew 
to  its  situation.     Keland  (Pal.  p.  717)  conjectures 

that  it  may  be  Chalutza,  rTH-T^Pj  a  place  which, 
under  the  altered  form  of  Elusn,  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geographers.  With  this 
agrees  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  "  land  of  the 
Chellians"  (ttjs  XeAAaiW  [Vat.  M.  XaASateoi/; 
Sin.  Alex.  XeAeoif],  term  Cellon),  "  by  the  wilder- 
ness," to  the  south  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).  G. 

*  Volkmar  (Einl.  in  die  Apokr.  i.  191)  adopts 
the  reading  XaXBa'tuv,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Syriac.  A. 

CHELOD  (XeAeouA;  Alex.  XeXeovd;  [Sin. 
XeAoiouS;  Aid.  XeAdS:]  Vulg.  omits).  "Many 
nations  of  the  sons  of  Chelod  "  were  among  those 
27 
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who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to 
his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6).  The  word  is 
apparently  corrupt.  Simonis  suggests  XaAcoi',  perh. 
Ctesiphon.     Ewald  conjectures  it  to  lie  a  nickname 

for  the  Syrians,  "  sons  of  the  moles  "  "T  Vl-!  (Gesch. 
iv.  543). 

*  Volkmar  gives  the  same  interpretation,  only 
applying  the  term,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
the  book,  to  the  Roman  armies  as  a  Schanzgrdber- 
Ileer,  famous  for  intrenching.  See  his  Einl.  in 
die  Apokr.  i.  31  f.,  153.  A. 

CHELUB  (D-fr?  [bird-cage]).  1.  A  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  described  [1  Chr. 
iv.  11]  as  the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the  lather  of 
Mechir  [1  Chr.  iv.  11].  (In  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  given  as  Caleb,  XaAe'/8,  the  father  of  Ascha;  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was  Achsah; 
Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  (oXeKov/S;  [Vat.  Xo/3ou8:]  Chelub).  Ezri 
the  son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground," 
one  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHELU'BAI  [3  syl.]  O^b?  [heroic, 
Fiirst]:  6  XaAe'£;  [Vat.  M.  Ox<*)3eA,  V-  e.  6  Xa- 
/3e'A:]  Calubi),  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the 
chief  families  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Caleb.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  while  in  this  passage  Jerahmeel  is 
stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that  the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed 
on  the  "  south  of  Judah,"  where  also  were  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  3,  xxx.  14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is 

UO  NOO,  Said ;  probably  a  transcriber's  error  for 
Ui^J,  Celubi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  G. 

CHEM'ARIMS,    THE  (D^Mn :  (in  2 

K.  xxiii.  5]  ol  Xoo/xapifi;  [Vat.]  Alex,  ot  Xai/xapeifi. 
aruspices,  ozditui).  This  word  only  occurs  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5 
it  is  rendered  "  idolatrous  priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x. 
5  "priests,"  and  in  both  cases  "  chemarim "  is 
given  in  the  margin.  So  far  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  the  word  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a,  term  of  foreign  origin.     In  Syriac  the 

word  Ji-iOCl^  cumro,  is  found  without  the  same 
restriction  of  meaning,  being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah,  while  in  Is.  lxi.  6  it 
denotes  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  and  in  Heb.  ii. 
17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself.  The  root  in  Syriac 
signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence  cumro  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a 

priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab.  ^aj|,  abil,  and 
Syr.  JJ-^^J,  abllo,  in  the  same  sense).  Kimchi 
derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black," 
because  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  black  garments ; 
but  this  is  without  foundation.  [IDOLATRY,  II.] 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix.  35  the  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render  the  Greek 
vea»c6pov,  "a  temple  keeper."  Compare  the  Vulg.. 
aiditui,  which  is  the  translation  of  Chemarim  in 
two  passages.  W.  A.  W. 

CHE'MOSH-  (Bfta?  [perh.  subduer,  Ges.; 
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fire.,  hearth,  i.  e.  god  of  fire,  Fiirst]  :  Xa/xws;  [Vat. 
in  Judg.  Afj.cos'-]  Chamos),  the  national  deity  of 
the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7, 13,  46). 
In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites:  he  must  not,  however,  be  identified 
with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and  Josiah 
abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  discordant  conjectures. 
Jerome  (Cotpm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymologi- 
cal grounds;  others,  as  Gesenius  (Theswur.  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHENA'ANAH  (H^S:  Xavavi  [Vat. 
Xavaav;  Alex.  XavavaV-]  Chanana ;  according  to 
Gesen.  fern,  of  Canaan).  1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of 
Jediael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head  of  a  Benjamite  house 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of  the  family  of  the 
Belaites.      [Bela.] 

2.  [Xavaav,  Vat.  M.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  Xaava; 
Alex.  Xavava,  Xavaav,  Xavaava  ■  Chanaana.~\ 
Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false  prophet 
who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  encouraged  Ahab 
to  go  up  against  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  smote  Micaiah 
on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24;  2  Chr.  xviii.  10, 
23).     He  may  be  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

CHENA'NI  0333  [Jehovah  appointed  or 
made]:  Xaivevi;  FA8.  Alex.  Xavavf,  FA1.  Vat. 
Omit:]  et  Chanuni),  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted 
at  the  solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra 
(Neh.  ix.  4  only).     By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani 

(,,33)  preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  "sons"  — 
"  sons  of  Chenani."  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  ad- 
hering to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 

CHENANIAH  (^TTpIlS  [as  above] :  Xco- 
vevla,  Xcoveviasi  [Vat.  Kcovevia,  Xcaveveta;  Alex. 
Kaivtvta,  Xuvevias;  in  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  Alex.  Xeve- 
vias',  Vat.  Iexovias;  FA.  Eiexovias '■]  Chonenias), 
chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  carried  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29).     In  1  Chr.  xv. 

27,  his  name  is  written  rP33S. 
'  t  :    : 

CHE'PHAR-HAAMMO'NAI  ("IDS 

"^lE^n,  "  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites;  "  Kapcupa 
Kal  Ke<pipd  Kal  Movl  [Vat.  -tf>ei-  and  -j/ei] ;  Alex. 
Ka<p-qpajxp.Lv\  [Comp.  Kacpapafx/xoiva'-]  Villa  Ern- 
ona),  a  place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  discovered,  but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  pre- 
served the  memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites 
up  the  long  ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  G. 

CHEPHIRAH  (rTpMPT,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  books,  —  "  the  hamlet:  " 
[Rom.]  Kecpipd,  [etc.  ;  Vat.  Ke<p€ipa,  &eipa, 
Kcuptipa;  FA.  in  Neh.  Kcxpetpa;  Alex.]  Xe^cipo, 
[etc. :]  Caphira,  Caphara),  one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  named  after- 
wards among  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  with  Ramah, 
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Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  26).  The  men  of 
Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion, at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by  Cephrak, 

n~lD3  :  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah,  since  both 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh.  ix.  (comp. 
3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
already  quoted.  And  indeed  Dr.  Robinson  seems 
to  have  discovered  it  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Kefir,  in  the  mountain-country  on  the 
western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  2  miles  east 
of  Yah  (Ajalon)  (Rob.  iii.  146).     [Caphira.] 

G. 

CHE'RAN  Cj^S  :  Xappdv  :  Charan),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is 
Dishau),  the  Horite  "duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26;  1 
Chr.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with  this 
has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

CHEREAS  (Xaipe'as;  [Alex.  Xepeas'-]  Clue- 
reas),  a  brother  of  Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  against  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v. 
6),  who  held  Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8),  where 
he  was  slain  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the 
Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32,  37).  B.  F.  W. 

CHER'ETHIMS       [properly      Cherethim] 

(OVTlS),  Ez.  xxv.  16.  The  plural  form  of  the 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Cheeethites  ;  which 
see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  again  in  Zeph.  ii. 
5;  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In  these  passages  the 
LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the  Vulgate  by  Palaestini 
and  Philistines  (K/>7)Tes:  Alex,  [in  Ez.]  tcpiras 
fftSwvos'-  Pahestini,  Philisthini). 

CHER'ETHITES  AND  PEL'ETHITES 

(\"lbDrH  VT-}j>  :  6  XtpeBl  Kal  6  4>eAefl/,  [etc. ;] 
cra>/xaTo<pv\a.Kes,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4:  Cerefhi 
et  Phelethi),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx..7,  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17).  These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  sig- 
nify "  executioners  and  couriers  "  (asyyapoi)  from 

JT12,  to  slay,  and  fl/?,  to  run.  It  is  plain  that 
these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  Sim- 
ilarly Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh, 
and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36), 
as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  14). 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  the  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites  were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  xx.  23,  xxiii.  23).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been 
foreign  mercenaries,  like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards. 
They  are  connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign 
tribe  (2  Sam.  xv.  18);  and  the  Cherethites  are 
mentioned  as  a  nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only 
another  form.  R.  W.  B. 

CHERITH,  THE  BROOK  (nvT?  ^P? 

[torrent  of  the  cut  or  gorge] :  xnf/.dppovs  XoppaB  '■ 
torrens  Car ith),  the  torrent  bed  or  wady —  to  use 
the  modern  Arabic  word  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  Hebrew  Nachal — in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  were  driven  to  say  by  their  use 
of  the  word  "brook")  which  Elijah  hid  himself 
during  the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought 
(1  K.  xvii.  3,   5).     No  further  mention  of  it  is 
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found  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13, 
§  2)  it  is  spoken  of  merely  as  xeifidppovs  tis- 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately 
give  no  clew  to  it:  —  "get  thee  hence  (i,  e.  ap- 
parently from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with 
Ahab  had  taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not 

be  Samaria),  and  turn -thy  face  eastward  (HQ'lp), 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  facing 
(\3Q  yV)  the  Jordan."  The  expression  li  facing 
the  Jordan,"  which  occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems 
simply  to  indicate  that  the  stream  in  question  ran 
into  that  river  and  not  into  either  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Dead  Sea.  Josephus,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent,  and  he  says  that 
Elijah  went,  not  "  eastward,"  but  towards  the 
south  —  els  Ta  irphs  votov  /J-epr)-  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  on  the  other  hand  (Ouomasticon,  Chorath) 
place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where  also 
Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wady  Alias, 
opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  d-Ydbk 
(Jabesh),  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  corruption 

of  QS>L?S  "TNI  (ii.  408;  Asher).  The  only  tra- 
dition on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus 
Sanutus  in  1321;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
'Ain  Fusdil  which  falls  from  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghor,  south  of  Kuril  Surtabeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook 
is  concealed  under  high  cliffs  and  under  the  shade 
of  a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (cidji),  behind  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike,  —  not 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Mesh  to  Lam,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Crith  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt,  —  that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  Chrith.) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With 
increased  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.      G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  reaffirms  the  identity  of  Cherith 
and  Kelt  in  his  Phys.  Geoy.  p.  94,  f.  Wilson 
(Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  5)  holds  the  same  view. 
It  is  impossible  to  press  the  argument  from  any 
supposed  affinity  in  the  names.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
one  of  the  best  living  authorities,  says:  ><  I  do  not 
see  how  Kelt  can  be  derived  from  ( 'lierith,  except 
on  principles  of  etymology  which  make  no  account 
of  vowels  and  consonants."  "  Hence  in  this  respect, 
Kelt  may  have  no  advantage  ever  'Afoi  Fusdil,  or 
any  other  place  put  forward  fortius  identification. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  a  brook  or  ravine  better 
Buited  to  have  been  the  asylum  of  the  prophet  could 
hardly  be  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Tristram  (L-md  of 
Israel,  p.  202,  2d  ed.)  mentions  some  traits  of  the 
locality  which  accord  remarkably  with  the  Scripture 
account.    In  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
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a  »   From  a  note  to  the  writer. 


the  frightful  gorge  opens  suddenly  upon  us  at  a 
bend  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  Plain: 
there  "  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  front  of  a 
precipice,  perhaps  500  feet  high,  pierced  by  many 
inaccessible  anchorite  caverns,  and  with  a  steep, 
rugged  hill  above.  We  gaze  down  into  the  steep 
ravine,  and  see  the  ravens,  eagles,  and  griffon-vul- 
tures sailing  beneath  us.  These  are  now  the  sote 
inhabitants  of  these  caves,  the  monarchs  of  the 
waste."  It  will  be  seen  how  well  this  description 
answers  to  the  import  of  the  ancient  name.  In  a 
retreat  like  this,  too,  the  prophet  could  easily  have 
hid  himself  from  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of 
Ahab,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  which  must  have 
haunted  the  place  of  old  as  now,  could  have  brought 
to  him  the  food  which  God  prepared  through  them 
for  the  preservation  of  nis  servant. 

There  is  a  treatise  "  Elias  corvorum  convictor  " 
in  the  Critici  Sacri.  Gumpach's  "  Elias  und  die 
Raben  "  in  his  Alttestamentliche  Stuclien,  p.  200  ff. 
(Heidelberg,  1852),  is  an  attempt  to  remove  from 
the  narrative  all  traces  of  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion. We  have  the  various  opinions  on  the  subject 
canvassed,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  history 
vindicated,  in  Deyling's  Observatwnes  Sacra,  Para 
i.,  No.  xxv.  H. 

CHERUB  (3T)?  :  Xepoip,Xapoi0;  [Vat. 
in  Ezr.  corrupt:]  Cherub),  apparently  a  place  in 
Babylonia  from  which  some  persons  of  doubtful 
extraction  returned  to  Judsea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr. 
v.  this  name,  with  the  next,  Addan,  seems  to  be 
corrupted  to  Charaatii-alar. 

CHERUB,   CHERUBIM  Cfil?,  plur.. 

D",2;l~)3,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  D>,2'"13  : 
Xepov/3,  xepov@i/j.  [Vat.  Alex,  -fieifj.  or  -fieif])- 
The  symbolical  figure  so  called  was  a  composite 
creature-form,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  religious 
insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  the 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  Ac., 


The  winged  female-sphinx.     (Wilkinson.) 


a  general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity 
of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from  the 
Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms  (comp.  the  Chi- 
msera  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of  northeastern 


Fig.  2.  An  Egyptian  winged  animal.    (Wilkinson. 
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fables)  every  imaginative  people  has  sought  to  em- 
body its  notions  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of  nature  which 
transcend  that  of  man.  In  the  various  legends 
of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion  constantly  appear 
as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil  power ;  and  some  of  the 
Persian  sculptures  apparently  represent  evil  genii 
under  similar  quasi-cherubic  forms.  The  Hebrew 
idea  seems  to  limit  the  number  of  the  cherubim. 


Fig.  3.  Assyrian  Gryphon.     (Layard,  ii.  459.) 

A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  &c.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  ark ;  a  pair  of  colossal  size  a  overshad  - 
owed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the  canopy  of 
their  contiguously  extended  wings.  Ezekiel,  i.  4- 
14,  speaks  of  four,''  and  similarly  the  apocalyptic 
£wa  (Rev.  iv.  G)  are  four.  So  at  the  front  or  east 
of  Eden  were  posted  "  the  cherubim,"  as  though 
the  whole  of  some  recognized  number.  They  utter 
no  voice,  though  one  is  "heard  from  above  them," 
nor  have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel. 
A  "man  clothed  in  linen  "  is  introduced  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office  one  of  the  ser- 
aphim personally  officiates;  and  these  latter  also 
"cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim  are  placed 
beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah,  whose 
moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii.  24 ; 
Ez.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7:  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6).    The 

expression,  however,  "the  chariot  (713,3  HD)  of 
the  cherubim"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  cheru- 
bim is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  staves,  and  the  words  "  chariot "  and 
"  cherubim  "  are  in  apposition.     So  a  sedan  might 

be  called  a  "  carriage,"  and  33"jX2  is  used  for  the 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Dorjen,  De  Cherub. 
Band.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolizing 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see,  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18;  comp.  ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.     They  thus  became  sub- 


a  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowing  ones. 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shiloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely  ;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppose  that 
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ordinate,  like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  di- 
vine heraldry,  —  the  mark,  carved  or  wrought, 
everywhere  on  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Ex. 
xxv.  20;  1  K.  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  "of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  De  Eeg.  Heb.  ritual,  iii.,  Diss,  v.), 
and  others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with 
it,  namely,  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and 
then  joined  on.    This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the 

word  ntf'pp,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  per- 
haps be  inferred.  They  are  called  ^epou/SlyU  So^rji 
(Heb.  ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible, 
rested ;  but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not, 
a  perpetual  presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  like  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furni- 
ture. Their  wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards, 
and  their  faces  "  towards  each  other  and  towards 
the  mercy-seat."  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such 
precise  directions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 
material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were  winged,  is 
said  concerning  their  shape. 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  winged  bull.    (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
276.) 

Was  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept  design- 
edly mysterious?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  &c,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.     But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings [see  Ark  op  Covenant]  ;  still,  the  presence  of  the 
two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and  appro- 
priate. 

b  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  like  seven,  and  forty  (Bahr, 
De  Symbol.).     [Number.] 
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the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possibly  have  said  (Ant. 
viii.  3.  §  3)  ras  Se  xePov@&  ouScls  birolai  rives 
■/)<rav  eliriiv  ou5'  e<Kcierai  Swarai.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as   "  living 

creatures "  (HVH,  £wa),  under  mere  animal 
forms.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  "  the  face  of  a  cherub,"  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of 
those  creatures  with  the  cherubim  —  (v.  20)  "I 
knew  that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole 
it  seems  likely  that  the  word  "  cherub  "  meant  not 
only  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which  the  man, 
lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further, 
some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel, 
being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognize  as  "  the 
face  of  a  cherub,"   Kar    Qoxhv'-*  but  which  was 
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and  omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actual 
beings  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded.^  Philo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  in  one  place  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging  en- 
ergies of  God ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the.  other  the  fixed  stars; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They 
are  symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is 
a  symbol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions 
are  attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical 
forms  have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is 
to  literalize  them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings. 
The  faa  of  Rev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the 
cherubim  and  to  the  seraphim  of  prophecy,  com- 
bining the  symbols  of  both.  They  are  not  stern 
and  unsympathizing  like  the  former,  but  invite  the 
seer  to  "  come  and  see;  "  nor  like  the  latter  do  they 


kept  secret  from  all  others;  and  such  probably  were  I  their  face  (Tg    V    2)  from  the  presence  of 


those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  of  Covenant],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device."  What  this  peculiar  cherubic  form 
was  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mj'stery.  It  was 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be 
something  of  the  bovine  type  (though 
in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion  appears  to 
be  marked  as  degraded ) :  so  Spencer 
(De  Leg.  IJebr.  rit.  iii.  Diss.  5,  4,  2) 
thinks  that  the  ox  was  the  forma 
prvecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on  Ex. 
xxv.  18;  Bochart,  Hkrozoic.  p.  87, 
ed.  1690.  Hence  the  "golden  calf." 
The  symbolism  of  the  visions  of  Eze- 
kiel is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly 
means  that  each  composite  creature- 
form  had  four  faces  so  as  to  look  four 
ways  at  once,  was  four-sided  b  and 
four-winged,  so  as  to  move  with  in- 
stant rapidity  in  every  direction  with- 
out turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea 
was  probably  single-faced,0  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds 
also  the  imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a 
mechanical  to  the  previous  animal 
forms.  This  might  typify  inanimate 
nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed  by  the 
spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional  symbol  of 
being  "full  of  eyes  "  is  one  of  obvious  meaning. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For 
as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence 


deity,  or  use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act  as  the  choregi 
of  the  heavenly  host.  And  here,  too,  symbolism 
ever  sliding  into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 


Fig.  5.     Assyrian  sphinx.     (Layard,  ii.  343.) 

construed,  e.  g.  as  the  four  evangelists,  four  arch- 
angels, &c. 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the  word  ^"13 
have  been  proposed.  The  two  best  worth  noticing, 
and  between  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  are,  (1) 


a  The  "  cheruhim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
are  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

b  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes 
Pirfce  Rab.  E'.iezer,  "  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
quatuoranimalia  quorum  unumquodque  quatuor  facies 
et  tot  alas  habet.  Quando  Dens  loquitur  ab  oriente, 
tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  hominis  ;  quando 
a  meridie,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  leo- 
nis,"  &c. 

c  Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  pp.  313-14  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  c.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or  leo- 
nine type  as  its  basis ;  the  imagery  being  modified  to 
suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the  high- 


est forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks  the  human 
form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340).  (Comp. 
Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heb.  ix.  5.)  Some  useful 
hints  as  to  the  connection  of  cherubic  with  other 
mythological  forms  may  be  found  in  Creuzer,  Sym- 
bol, i.  441,  540. 

d  In  Ez.  xxviii.  14,  16,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seems 
a  mistake  in   the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 

nirptt,  which  means  <!  stretched  out :'  (Vulg.  cherub 

extentus),  from  nt£'£2,  Aram,  to  extend,  with  some 

word  from  nit'O,  l°  anoint.  The  notion  is  bor- 
rowed no  douht  from  the  "  extended  "  attitude  of  the 
cherubim  of  the  sanctuary,  "  covering  "  the  ark,  &o., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  the 
i  guardian  of  the  law. 
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Fig.  8.     A  Grecian  griffin. 


the  Syriac  <^Oi-2,  great,  strong  (Gesen.  s.  v. ; 

comp.  Philo  de  Profugis,  p.  465).  The  fact  that 
all  the  symbols  embody  various  forms  of  strength, 
the  lion  among  wild,  and  the  ox  among  tame  beasts, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 

nature,  is  in  favor  of  this;  (2)  the  Syriac  <-^i-2} 
to  plough,  i.  e.  to  cut  into ;  hence  Arab.  l_j 


are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  6  repre- 
sents the  griffin  of  Northern  fable,  as  we  see  from 
the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tombs, 
but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boats 
or  arks  of  the  Egyptians,  there  are  sometimes  found 


sculpsit ;  and  here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the 
active  or  passive  sense,   "  that  which  ploughs  "  — 

the  ox  (comp.  ~lp2,  "ox,"  from  same  word  in 
Arab.  "  to  plough  "),  which  brings  us  to  the  forma 
prcecij/ua  of  Spencer ;  or,  that  which  is  carved  = 
an  image.     In  favor  of  the  latter  is  the  fact  that 

2T"0  is  rabbinical  for  "  image  "  generically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,  and  Pagninus,  Lexx.  s.  v. ),  perhaps 
as  the  only  image  known  to  the  law,  all  others  be- 
ing deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly  also  as  contain- 
ing the  true  germ  of  meaning."  Besides  these  two 
wisdom  or  intelligence  has  been  given  by  high 
authority  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (Jerome 
on  Is.  vi.  2);  so  Philo  de  Vit.  Mos.  668 —  &>s  5'  av 
uEA\r)V€s  etiroisv,  iiriyvaxris  Kal  iiriOTriixri  iro\- 
Kt)  [Opp.  ii.  150  ed.  Mang.] ;  and  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  v.  c.  6,  p.  240  [667  ed.  "Potter]  —  i0e\ei 
5e  to  ouofxa  ru>v  xepovjSljU.  hr]\ovv  aia6t)aiv 
woA\J]v. 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  creatures 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments.     The  next  three 


a  The  griffin  of  Northern  fable  watching  the  gold 
in  the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
his  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
"  watchful  dragon  "  of  the  Hesperides  seems  perhaps 
a  fabulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the  "  ser- 
pent "  (UpaKiav)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon  in 
myth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  cherubim."  The 
dragon  and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the  legend 
of  the  golden  fleece.    There  is  a  very  near  resemblance 


Fig.  7.     A  sacred  Egyptian  boat  or  ark,  with  two  fig- 
ures perhaps  resembling  cherubim.     (Wilkinson.) 

two  figures  with  extended  wings,  which  remind  us 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  "  covering  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  [look- 
ing] one  to  another"  (Ex.  xxv.  20).  H.  H. 

*  Were  the  cherubim  merely  ideal  symbols,  hav- 
ing no  objective  personal  reality,  or  were  they  act- 
ual beings  represented  under  these  ideal  symbols  ? 
In  support  of  the  former  view,  it  is  alleged,  (1)  that 
we  meet  with  these  ideal  forms  only  in  poetic  de- 
scription, or  prophetic  vision,  or  symbolic  worship, 


too  between  the  names  ypvn-  (with  s  afformative)  and 
2-n3  ;  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  ypvir-  and  the 
Greek  forms  y\vmo,  y\v<j>oi,  ypa<p<a,  ykd<pvpos  (cf.  Ger 
man  graben),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between  2*n3 
and  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  words  signifying  aravit,  sculp- 
sit, &c,  as  above.  We  have  another  form  of  the  same 
root  probably  in  KvpfSis,  the  block  or  tablet  on  which 
the  laws  were  engraved. 
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and  the  like ;  (2)  that  the  forms  are  manifestly  of 
a,  symbolic  character;  and  (3)  that  they  correspond 
with  similar  symbolic  representations,  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Indian  antiquity.  So  Hengstenberg 
(Die  Biicher  Moses,  p.  157  ft'.),  Keil  (Archdol.  § 
19),  Hiivernick  ( Comm.  iiber  Ezech. ;  Varies,  iiber  d. 
Theul.  des  A.  T.  pp.  79,  80),  Neumann  (Zeitochr. 
f.  lul/t.  TheoL  1853,  i.  137  tf.),  Lange  (Bibelwerk, 
iien.  iii.  23,  24). 

In  favor  of  the  other  view,  it  is  maintained',  that 
the  representation  of  these  beings  under  symbolic 
forms,  for  purposes  of  poetical  description,  &c,  does 
not  exclude  their  objective  reality;  that  similar 
representations  among  ancient  heathen  nations  arc 
only  relics  of  early  tradition,  or  of  a  primitive  revela- 
tion ;  furthermore,  that  in  the  Scriptures  (e.  g.  Ps. 
xviii.  10,  compared  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4)  angels  and 
cherubim  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
hence  the  real  existence  of  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together;  and  finally,  that  the  mention  of  them  in 
a  narration  of  actual  facts,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  is  decisive  of  the  question,  if  we  hold  to 
the  historical  reality  of  what  is  there  related.  So 
Kurtz  (Gesch.  des  Alien  B unties,  p.  63  ff. ;  art. 
Cherubim,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.),  Delitzsch 
(Genesis,  3te  Aufl.  p.  196),  Hofmann  (Sell rij'lbe- 
weis,  i.  179  ff.,  317  ff),  Nagelsbach  (Der  'Goit- 
memch,  i.  324). 

On  the  reasons  for  the  first  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  symbolic  character  of  the  forms 
certainly  does  not  exclude  an  objective  reality;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  symbol 
is  sufficient  in  itself  for  any  purpose  that  can  fairly 
be  claimed  in  the  connection,  and  requires  no  cor- 
responding personality. 

In  the  reasons  given  for  the  other  view,  it  is 
plainly  a  false  inference  from  the  comparison  of 
Ps.  xviii.  10  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4,  that  angels  and 
cherubim  stand  in  the  same  category  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures.  The  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  former  is  attested  by  their  frequent  ap- 
pearance on  earth;  while  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter  there  is  no  similar  attestation,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  the 
historical  reality  of  the  facts  there  narrated  is  not 
impaired  by  regarding  the  cherubim,  spoken  of  in 
v.  24,  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  divine 
majesty  and  power,  in  whatever  way  these  were 
manifested. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  we  have  the 
definite  form,  "  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
sword:  "  not  "as  though  the  whole  of  some  recog- 
nized number"  (as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  preceding  article)  but  denoting  well  known  and 
familiar  objects  or  conceptions. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
two  of  the  preceding  article  is  founded  on  a  very 
injurious  perversion  of  the  Greek  text  in  Rev.  vi.  1, 
3,  5,  7.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Erasmus 
followed  the  later  corrupted  copies  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate (translating  from  it  into  Greek)  instead  of  the 
Greek  manuscript  which  was  before  him,  as  shown 
by  Prof.  I  >elitzseh  in  his  collation  of  it  with  Eras- 
mus's printed  Greek  text  (Hamdsckrifil.  Finnic, 
1861).  Instead  of  the  false  reading  of  the  current 
text,  the  true  reading  is  "Come!"  Instead  of 
1  inviting  the  seer  to  '  come  and  see,'  "  it  is  an  au- 
thoritative summons,  calling  forth  the  several  per- 

«  Possibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Beit  Iksa, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Ntbi  Samwil,  and  therefore  in 
Benjamin 
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sonages,  on  the  white,  the  red,  the  bla-k,  and  the 
pale  horse,  to  the  service  assigned  to  each. 

T.  J.  C. 

CHES'ALON  CP^D?  [Dietr.,  sir ength, firm- 
ness ;  Fiirst,  fatness,  fertility]  :  XacrAcbv ;  [Alex. 
XacraAwv'-]  Cheskm),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  apparently  situated  on  the  shoulder  (A. 
V.  "side")  of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The 
name  does  not,  however,  reappear  in  the  list  of 
towns  of  Judah  later  in  the  same  chapter.  Mount 
Jearim,  the  "Mount  of  Forests,"  has  not  necessa- 
rily any  connection  with  Kirjath  Jearim,  though  the 
two  were  evidently,  from  their  proximity  in  this 
statement  of  the  boundary,  not  far  apart.  Chesa- 
lon  was  the  next  landmark  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson 
has  observed  a  modern  village  named  Kesla,  about 
six  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  'Ain  Sliems,  on  the  west- 
ern mountains  of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30,  note;  iii. 
154).  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
mention  a  Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situ- 
ation, the  former  placing  it  in  Benjamin,"  the  latter 
in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley, 
like  Chesulloth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation 
on  the  "loins"  of  the  mountain.  G. 

CHE SED  (1^3  :  Xa#8;  [Alex.  XaerCoS:] 
Cased),  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 
[Chaldea,  p.  408.] 

CHE'SIL  (7^D3  [a fool  or  impious]:  Bcu- 
0rjA ;  Alex.  Xatreip ;  [Aid.  XeaiS  '■]  Cesil),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  named  with  Hor- 
mah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30).  The  name  does 
not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of  towns  given  out 
of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Bethul,  occurs 
in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  reading  of  1  Chr.  iv.  30,  Bethuel; 
by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given  above,  and  by  the 
mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a  Bethel  among  the 
cities  of  the  extreme  south.     In  this  case  we  can 

only  conclude  that  7^D-  was  an  early  variation  of 

biro.  g. 

CHEST.     By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 

A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  (1.)  ]1"1N  or 

f""!S,  from  HIS,  to  gather:  ki0wt6s'-  gazophyU 
acium.  This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  oidy. 
It  is  instructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no 


Egyptian  chest  or  box  from  Thebes.     (Wilkinson.) 
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connection  whatever  between  this  word  and  that  for 
the  "ark"  of  Noah,  and  for  the  "ark"  in  which 

Moses  was  hid  among  the  flags  (both  H3FI,  Te- 
bah).  The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the 
"  coffin  "  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried 
from  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  26 ;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps. 
Jon.  by  y\oo(T(r6KOfi.ou  —  comp.  John  xii.  0  —  in 
Hebrew  letters :  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage 
is  very  singular);  and  (/>)  the  "chest"  in  which 
Jehoiada  the  priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11). 
Of  the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 

near  representation.     (2.)  D^T^S,  "  chests,"   from 

T33,  to  hoard  (Ez.  xxvii.  24  only) :  A.  V.  "  chests." 

G. 

CHESTNUT-TREE  CP»*TO,  'drmon: 
irKaravos,  eAarri'-  j)l(Uaiius).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  'drmSn  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees 
from  which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  "  he  pilled 
white  strakes,"  to  set  them  before  Laban's  flocks 
when  they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject 
Sheep).;  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  the  'armon  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  au- 
thority is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  "plane-tree" 
being  the  tree  denoted  by  'armSn,  for  so  read  the 
LXX.  (in  Gen.  I.  c),  the  Vulg.,  the  Chaldee,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  Hierob.  i. 
513).  The  A.  V.,  which  follows  the  Rabbins,  is 
certainly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sages where  the  word  occurs  indicates  some  tree 
which  thrives  best  in  low  and  moist  situations, 
whereas  the  chestnut-tree  is  rather  a  tree  which 
prefers  dry  and  hilly  ground.  Dr.  Kitto  ( Cyc.  art. 
Armon),  in  illustration  of  Ez.  (/.  c.)  says  that  "the 
planes  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  even  those  of 
Palestine ;  it  consists  with  our  own  experience,  that 
one  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  meet- 
ing such  trees,  and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in 
the  Chenar  (plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and  Media." 
The  plane-trees  of  Persia  are  now  and  have  been 
long  held  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  with  the  Greeks 
also  these  trees  were  great  favorites;  Herodotus 
(vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of  how  Xerxes  on  his  way  to 
Sardis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  exceeding  beauty, 
to  which  he  made  an  offering  of  golden  ornaments. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  plane-tree  was  growing  a 
few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Vostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto;  it  measured  40  feet  in  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rev.  S.  Clark  of  Battersea,  who  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain  (ii.  200).  The  plane-trees  of  Pal- 
estine in  ancient  days  were  probably  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now ;  though  modern  travellers  occa- 
sionally refer  to  them.  Belon  (Obs.  ii.  105)  speaks 
of  very  high  plane-trees  near  Antioch ;  De  la  Roque 
(Vvyug.  de  Syrie  et  du  M.  Liban,  p.  lit")  men- 
tions entire  forests  of  planes  which  line  the  margin 
of  the  Orontes;  and  in  another  place  (p.  76)  he 
Bpeaks  of  having  passed  the  night  under  planes  of 
great  beauty  in  a  valley  near  Lebanon. 

In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "  a 
plane-tree  by  the  water."  W.  If. 

CHESUL'LOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 
rn-D~n:  XaaaXdiQ:  Casabth),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  loins," 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
situation  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix. 
18.      See   the  quotation    from   Jarchi   in    Keil's 
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Joshua,  p.  338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it 
appears  to  be  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem  (So- 
lain),  and,  therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be 
the  Iksdl  mentioned  by  P.obinson  (ii.  332)  or  the 
place  noted  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  Ac- 
chaseluth,  'AxeereAcuf?,  in  the  Onomasticon.     G. 

CHETTITM  or  CHETTIIM  (XeTreie.'/t; 
Alex.  [Sin.  Aid.]  Xei-neiyu:  Cethim),  1  Mace.  i. 
1.     [Chittim.]  W.  A.  W. 

CHEZIB   (2^3    [lying,  Ges.;  lying  brook, 

Fiirst];  Sam.  Cod.  HDT2;  Sam.  Vers.  H2TTD  : 
Xa<r/3i':  Vulg.  translating  quo  nato  parere  ultra 
cessarit,  and  comp.  a  similar  translation  by  Aquila, 
in  Jer.  Qu.  Hebr. ),  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib  when  the 
Canaanitess  Bath  shua  bore  his  third  son  Shelah. 
The  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narra- 
tive are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  po- 
sition of  Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
interpreters,  ancient  and  modern,  who  identify  it 

with  Achzib  (^TSS).  It  is  also  probably  iden- 
tical with  Chozeba.  G. 

CHI'DON  (fT»S>  :  LXX.  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
XeiSuV-  Chklon),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearirn  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a  "jave- 
lin: "  Nachon,  "prepared"  or  "firm."  Whether 
there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corruption  or 
alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see  Ges. 
Thes.  683;  Simonis,  Onom.  339,  340).  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2)  has  XeiSwv-  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  Qwest.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.       G. 

*  Words  so  obscure  justify  other  conjectures.  It 
is  more  satisfactory  to  regard  the  term  as  commem- 
orative of  events  rather  than  names  of  the  own- 
ers: (1)  the  threshing-floor  of  smiting  (from  nT3, 
to  smite),  because  Jehovah  smote  Uzzah  there;  and 
(2)  threshing-floor  of  the  blow  or  (figurative)  jave- 
lin with  which  Uzzah  was  there  smittten.  Pekez- 
uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  8)  seems  to  have  been  the  per- 
sonal designation  under  which  the  fatal  spot  was 
known  to  subsequent  times.  See  Movers,  Krit. 
Untersuch.  ub.  die  bibl.  Chronik,  p.  166;  Keil, 
Books  of  Samuel,  p.  332  (Clark's  Library);  and 
Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  with  Notes,  ii.  82.     H. 

CHILDREN  (E^  [sons]:  TeW,  iraiSla: 
liberi,fiUi.  From  the  root  H23,  to  build,  are  de- 
rived both  "}3,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  &c.,  and  '""13, 

daughter,  as  in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  ~^3, 
sow,  occurs  in  O.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such 
words  as  Barnabas,  but  which  in  plur.  ^33,  Ezr. 
vi.  16,  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  words 
are  the  Arabic  Beni,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descend- 
ants, and  Benat,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  215,  236; 
Shaw,    Travels,  Pr.  p.  8).     The  blessing  of  off- 
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spring,  but  especially,  and  sometimes  exclusively, 
of  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern 
nations,  while  the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
severest  punishments  (Her.  i.  136;  Strab.  xv.  733; 
Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  14;  Dent.  vii.  14;  1 
Sam.  i.  6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18;  2 
K.  iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  v.  11:  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Drusius, 
Prtto.  Ben-Sine,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1887;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208,  240;  Mrs.  Poole,  EngUskw.  in 
Egypt,  iii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I  Arab.  67: 
Cbardin,  Voyage,  vii.  446;  Lussell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28,  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  425; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Aiab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand 
(Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7:  Burckhardt, 
/.  a.).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
father,  and  generally  conveying  some  special  mean- 
ing. Among  Mohammedans,  circumcision  is  most 
commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or  even  the 
14th  year  ((Jen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx.  6,  24; 
Lev.  xii.  3 ;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3 ;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21, 
and  Lightfoot,  ad  loc. ;  Spencer,  de  Legg.  Hebr.  v. 
62;  Strab.  xvii.  824:  Her.  ii.  36,  104;  Burckhardt, 
ibid.  i.  96 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt  i.  87 ;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Egypt,  iii.  158;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p. 
70).  [Circumcision.]  After  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  the  mother  was  considered  unclean  for 
7  _|_  33  days ;  if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double 
that  period  14  -4-  66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  was  to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a 
lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle- 
dove as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
as  a  sin  offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
period  of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
prolonged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27; 
comp.  Livingstone,  Travels,  c.  vi.  p.  126;  but 
Burckhardt  leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The 
Mohammedan  law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their 
children  for  2  full  years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  83;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw.  in  Egypt,  iii. 
161).  Nurses  were  employed  in  cases  of  necessity 
(Ex.  ii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 
2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab 
children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years; 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxvi. 
12;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83).  Both  boys  and 
girls  in  their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their 
5th  year,  were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov. 
xxxi.  1;  Herod,  i.  136;  Strab.  xv.  p.  733;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  p.  24).  Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken 
by  the  father  under  his  charge.     Those  in  wealthy 

families  had  tutors  or  governors  (D^ttS,  TrcuSa- 

ycayoi)  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12; 
2  K.  x.  1,  5;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii. 
7;  Joseph.  Vit.  76;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83). 
Daughters  usually  remained  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments till  marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
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were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  ft; 
Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23; 
Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19).  The  ex- 
ample, however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were 
carefully  upheld  to  children  erf  both  sexes  (Deut. 
xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20;   1  K.  ii.  19). 

The  first-born  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the  tab- 
ernacle or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Educa- 
tion.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  rev- 
eiuiiee  enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Corban. 
The  like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24 ;  Lev.  xxi.  9 ;  Num.  xii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
16;  1  K.  ii.  19;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1;  Is.  1. 1;  Neh.  v. 
5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix.  3;  Dru- 
sius, Qucest.  Hebr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1547 ; 
Col.  iii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  9;  comp.  Virg. 
Mn.  vi.  609 ;  and  Servius,  ad  he. ;  Aristoph.  Ran. 
146;  Plato,  Phcedo,  144;  de  Legg.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  earlier  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Maimon.  de  Pros, 
c.  v. ;  Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 
Chr.  v.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  their 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity  [Education  ; 
Scribes].  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  John  xiii. 
33,  Luke  xi.  45,  John  xvi.  [xv.  ?]  16.)  [Comp. 
Matt.  xii.  27 ;  Luke  xi.  19.  See  also  1  Cor.  iv.  14, 
15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  i.  2;  Philem.  10;  3 
John  4.     A.]  H.  W.  P. 

CHII/EAB.     [Abigail;  Daniel.] 

CHII/ION  [properly  Chilyon]  flVV-?  = 
Xe\aicl>v;  [Vat.  Ruth  i.  2,  KeA. ;]  Alex.  Xe\ewv, 
[XaiAecov:]  Chelion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and 
Naomi,  and  husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9). 
He  is  described  as  "  an  Ephrathite  ( ?  Ephraimite) 
of  Bethlehem-judah." 

*  The  etymology  usually  assigned  for  the  names 
of  the  brothers  (Kuth  i.  2)  is  rH3  for  Chilion, 
sickly,  and  H bp  for  Mahlon,  pining ;  either  given 
to  them  at  first  from  prognostics  of  their  early  fate, 
which ,  as  they  died  young,  were  fulfilled,  or  substi- 
tuted for  other  original  names,  after  their  death,  in 
the  family  traditions.  Considering  how  readily  the 
orientals  change  the  names  of  persons  both  living 
and  dead,  the  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible.    See  Bertheau  (Richter  u.  Ruth,  p.  239). 
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But  the  derivation  is  uncertain.  So  good  a  scholar 
as  Cassel  (Richter  u.  Ruth,  p.  205)  refers  Chilion  to 

7/3,  and  Mahlon  to  7^71,  i.  e.  the  former,  orna- 
ment, and  the  latter,  joy ;  so  that  the  names  could 
have  been  given  to  them  at  their  birth  as  terms  of 
parental  fondness.  Mr.  Wright  (Ruth  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  p.  2)  conjectures  that  the  children 
were  so  named  (sickness ;  destruction)  on  account 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time.  That 
the  land  was  specially  afflicted  at  the  time  they 
were  born  we  do  not  know.  The  famine  which 
drove  the  family  to  Moab  was  later.  The  names, 
in  whatever  way  explained,  afford  but  a  slight  foot- 
hold for  assailing  the  historical  claims  of  the  book. 

CHII/MAD  ("TO1??  :  Xap/xdv;  [Aid.  XaA- 
(xav\  Comp.  XaA.yuo/3:]  Chelmad),  a  place  or  coun- 
try mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  As- 
shur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only  name  bearing  any 
similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a  town  near  the  Eu- 
phrates between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian 
frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §  10).  As  however  no 
other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank 
with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  ( Comment,  on 
Ez.  1.  c.)   proposes   to   alter   the   punctuation   to 

~TT2/3,  with  the  sense,  "Asshur  was  as  thy  pupil 
in  commerce.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Rawlinson  identifies  Chilmad  with  Kalwadha. 
[Chaldea,  §  4.]  A. 

CHIMHAM  (EH*??  [pining,  longing], 
but  see  below;  Xafj.aa.fj.;  AJex.  Xavaav,  [Comp.  Xt- 
ftaav,  'AxifJ-adi/;  LXX.  in  Jer.  corrupt;]  Joseph. 
'Axip-avos'-  Chamaam),  a  follower,  and  probably  a 
son  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  11,  §  4;  and  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
7 )  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from  be- 
yond Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn 

or  Khan  (rVl~12)  was  standing,  well  known  as  the 
starting-point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17).a  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that 
of  a  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew text  Chimhan,  "}  77^33,  and  in  the  Chetib  of 
Jer.  xli.  17,  Chemoham,  DHIttS.  G. 

CHIN'NERETH  [Heb.  Cinne'reth  or  Kin- 
ne'reth]   (accurately  [?]  Cinnareth,  iT733  [?  in 

pause  i"H32]:  KevepiQ;  Alex.  XevepoB;  [Aid. 
Xeveped'-]  Cenereth),  ?.  fortified  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  of  which  no  trace 
is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no  remains  by  travel- 
lers. Whether  it  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it 
from,  the  lake,  which  was  possibly  adjacent,  is  quite 
uncertain.  By  St.  Jerome  Chinnereth  was  identi- 
fied with  the  later  Tiberias.  This  may  have  been 
from  some  tradition  then  existing ;  the  only  corrob- 
oration which  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in 
Joshua  of  Hammath  as  near  it,  which  was  possibly 
the  Humindm  or  Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake  a  little  south  of  Tiberias.     This  is  denied  by 


a  *  We  see  from  Jer.  xli.  17  that  this  Khan  bore 
Chimham's  name  for  at  least  4  centuries,  and  (as  the 
usages  of  the  East  are  so  unchanging)  may  have  been 
the  Khan  OcaTaAu^a)  which  almost  6  centuries   later 
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Reland  (161),  on  the  ground  that  Capernaum  is 
said  by  St.  Matt.  (iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very 
l>orders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebu- 
lun  was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Mat- 
thew's expression  will  hardly  bear  this  strict  inter- 
pretation. The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have 
given  its  name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district  —  "all 
Cinneroth  "  (1  K.  xv.  20).  G. 

*  The  name  (Josh.  xix.  35)  is  spelt  "  Cinnereth  " 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions. 
According  to  Fiirst,  the  city  "  in  later  times  was 

called  ~lp:122  Genusar  (Megilla  6a  ).  .  .  .  At  the 
time  of  Farchi  (at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury) it  was  still  in  existence,  lying,  without  doubt, 
one  hour  northwest  of  Tabariyya  [Tiberias],  where 
the  ruins  of  Gansur  are  still  found  at  the  present 
day"  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Davidson's  transl.).     A. 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF    (iT^S   DJ : 

7)  daXaaaa  XevtptQ  [etc. :]  mare  Cenereth,  Num. 
xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea  which  is 
most  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  —  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
&c.  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two 
former  of  these  passages  the  word  "sea"  is  omit- 
ted ;  in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plural  form  — 

"  Chinneroth "    (ace.    Cinnaroth,    i*"lT")33,    and 

rh"123,  Cinnroth,  [Vulg.  Ceneroth]).  The  word 
is  by  some  derived  from  Cinnoor  (Kivvvpa,  cithara, 
a  "  harp  "),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of 
the  lake.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient 
Canaanite  name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite 
conquest,  and,  like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites into  their  language.  The  subsequent  name 
"  Gennesar"  was  derived  from  "  Cinnereth"  by  a 
change  of  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the 
East.     [Gennesaret.]  G. 

CHIN'NEROTH  (rfrSjS,  i"Vn?3  :  K€*- 

epwd,  Xevepe'0;  Alex.  XevepeOOt,  Xevveped:  Cen- 
eroth), Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.     [Chinnereth.] 

W.  A.  W. 

*  In  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions, 
the  word  is  spelt  "Cinneroth,"  as  in  1  K.  xv.  20. 
See  Cinneroth.  A. 

CHrOS  (Xlos:  [China]).  The  position  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islauds  and 
coasts  could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the 
detailed  account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.).  Having  come 
from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  ar- 
rived the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  the 
next  day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (ib.); 
and  the  following  day  at  Miletus  (ib.);  thence  he 
went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1). 
[Mityeene;  Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  the  account  of  Herod'?  voyage  to 
join  Marcus  Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are 
told  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  2)  that  after  passing 
by  Rhodes  and  Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by 
north  winds  at  Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene, 


"  furnished  shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  infant 
child  when  '  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,'  and  when 
they  too  from  that  spot  fled  into  Egypt "  (Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  201).  H. 
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when  the  winds  became  more  favorable.  It  appears 
that  during  this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  lib- 
eral sums  towards  the  restoration  of  some  public 
works  which  had  suffered  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  asso- 
ciation with  the  Jews:  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity 
by  the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modern  name  of 
Scio,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Tourne- 
fort,  and  Chandler.  J.  S.  H. 

CHISLEU.     [Months.] 

CHIS'LON  (pbD3  [hope,  confidence]  :  Xcur- 
\wv'-  Chaselon),  father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHISLOTH-TA/BOR  0"Qn  nbp3, 
bins  of  Tabor:  XaaeAaidaiQ;  Alex.  Xao-a\u>6 
PaOwp;  [Aid.  'Axa<ra\ii>0  ®a$wp\  Comp.  XaceA- 
KaddafSup  '■]  Cestleththabor),  a  place  to  the  bor- 
der (^QS)  of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  of  Iksal, 
which  is  now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a 
village  Xaloth  as  in  the  great  plain,  i.  e.  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  and  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee, 
(B.  ./.  iii.  3,  §  1;  and  see  Vita,  §  44),  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  this  was  identical  with  Chisloth- 
Tabor  or  with  Chesulloth.     [See  Tabor.]       G 

CHIT  TIM,  KIT  TIM  (3VIS,  D^fiS  : 
Xt)tioi,  K'itioi,  Krrriei'yu,  XcttjsiV,  [etc  0  Cetthim, 
Ctthim),  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan 
(Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely 
related  to  the  Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before 
it)  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture:  Balaam  predicts 
that  a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24,  D\H3  ~P72 ; " 
venient  in  trieribus  tie  Italia,  Vulg.):  in  Is.  xxiii. 
1,  12,  it  appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre: 

in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the  "isles  of  Chittim  "  (>SS,  i.  e. 
maritime  districts)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine :  the  Tynans  procured  thence 
the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory 

for  the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  6,  "H2 

D^-ltPK,  A.  V.  "the  company  of  the  Ashurites," 
but  rather  [ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  in- 
closed in  cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "ships  of  Chit- 
tim" (/col  i;|oi/(Ti  'Pcoficuor-    Trieres  et  Romani) 


«  Hengstenberg  (Hist,  of  Bal.)  explains  this  expres- 
ion  as  =  from  the  side  of  Cyprus,  t.  e.  from  that  isl- 
and as  a  rendezvous. 
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advance  to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north: 
at  a  later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
scribed as  coming  4k  t7Js  yrjs  [Rom.  XfTretetfi; 
Alex.  Sin.]  Xernei.u  (1  Mace.  i.  1;  A.  V.  Ciikt- 
tiim),  and  Perseus  as  KitisW  /SatriAeus  [Ceteorum 
rex]  (1  Mace.  viii.  5;  A.  V.  Citims).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chit- 
tim, adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal 
town,  Citium  {Xedi/xos  5e  X<E0tfj.a  r))v  v!\(fov  Za- 
X^V  Kinrpos  (turn  vvv  /caAeirat,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1). 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and 
the  name,  as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
exactly  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Tins.  726). 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
colonies,  and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until 
about  b.  c.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  2).  With 
the  decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  b.  C.  600) 
the  Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements 
on  its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  yEgaean  Sea.  The  name 
Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 

Phoenicians  only  (for  DVI 3  =  DsFin,  Hittites, 
a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to 
the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to 
the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
occupation  of  them  (&7r'  o.vtt\s,  sc.  Kvwpov,  vrjooi 
re  iraffcu,  Kal  ra  ir\eio>  tuiv  napa  daXaaaav,  Xe- 
el/j.  vwh  'E/BpaiW  6i/ofxd(frcu,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6, 
§  1).  Thus  in  Mace,  Chittim'  evidently  =  Mace- 
donia, and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to 
that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  Mo/ceria,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  Kerioi,  the  land  of  the  Cetii.  The  use 
of  the  term  was  extended  yet  further  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 

IVbtiS  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  N^blSH 
(Apulia)  in  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
in  Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  Lsenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiocbus;  but  the  assumption  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (Liv.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there 
appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term  to  Italy, 
as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated  as  the 
name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be  regarded 
as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers 
of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them ; 
namely,  the  Carian.s,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled  in 
the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i.  171) 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae  Insulae,  perhaps 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  <  'arians.  From  these 
islands  they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  Ic- 
nians  (Harod.  /.  c),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  land, 
where  they  occupied  the  district  named  after  them. 
The  <  'arians  were  connected  with  the  I>eleges,  and 
must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelasgic  family, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  Hellenic  branch 
(Knobel,  Volkertafel,  p.  95  ffi).  W.  L.  B. 

CHFUN  (r*l*3).     [Rkmpiian.] 

CHLO'E  {X\6n)  [tender  shoot  or  herbage],  a 
woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  11,  some  of  whose 
household  [inrb  tSiv  XX&ns,  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  10, 
11]  had  informed  St.  Paul  of  the  fact  that  Ihena 
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were  divisions  in  the  Corinthian  church.  She  is 
supposed  by  Theophylact  and  others  to  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  Corinth ;  by  Estius,  some  Chris- 
tian woman  known  to  the  Corinthians  elsewhere; 
by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an  Ephesian,  having  friends 
at  Corinth.  It  is  impossible  to  decide.  [See  Ak- 
istobulus,  Amer.  ed.]  H.  A. 

CHO'BA  (Xofla;  [Sin.  Xafla] :  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  [2  syl.]  (X»0erf ;  [Sin.  Xw/3u: 
Vulg.  omits]),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv.  4,  5;  in 
the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  Xcu/Sa.     The  name 

suggests  Hobah  (("DIP,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac),  especially  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

*  CHCENIX  (xo?w{),  Rev.  vi.  6,  marg.  See 
Weights  and  Measures,  II.  §  2,  near  the  end. 

CHOR-A'SHAN  ()^V~~ H3  [furnace  of 
smoke]:  BTjpo-ojSee';  Alex.  Boipaaav ■  inlucu  Asan), 
one  of  the  places  in  which  "  David  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  The  towns  named 
in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of  Hebron,  and  Chor- 
ashan  may,  therefore,  be  identical  with  Ash  an  of 
Simeon.  This  is,  however,  quite  uncertain,  and 
the  name  has  not  been  discovered.  G. 

CHORAZIN  (XopaQv  [text,  rec],  Xopa(tlv 
[Tisch.,  Treg.],  Xopa(alv  [D]  ;  Corozain),  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  our  Lord's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  only  in  His  denunciation  (Matt. 
xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was  known  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  describes  it  (Comm.  in  Esai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  St. 
Willibald  (about  A.  D.  750)  visited  the  various 
places  along  the  lake  in  the  following  order  —  Tibe- 
rias, Magdalum,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin. 
Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is  that  Khan  Minyeh 
being  Capernaum,  et-  Tabigkdh  is  Bethsaida,  and 
Tell  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is  enveloped 
in  great  obscurity.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  also 
very  uncertain.  Origen  writes  the  name  as  x&pa. 
Zlv,  i-  e.  the  district  of  Zin ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  conjecture,  and  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Reland,  p.  722)  as  famous  for  wheat,  which  is 
still  grown  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. G. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  8 )  found  a 
heap  of  shapeless  ruins  about  2  miles  north  of  Tell 
Hum,  known  among  the  natives  as  Cliorazy  "  The 
name  is  nearly  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin,  and  the 
situation  just  where  we  might  expect  to  find  Cho- 
razin." Discoveries  more  recently  made  have 
strengthened  this  presumption  from  the  name  and 
position  of  Cliorazy.  Mr.  Grove,  speaking  of  the 
excavations  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Anderson,  says : 
"  The  ruins  of  Chorazin  at  Kerazeh "  (so  he 
writes  the  word),  "turn  out  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  was  previously  suspected ;  they  cover 
a  much  larger  extent  of  ground  than  Tell  Hum, 
and  many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs;  the  openings  for 
doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some  cases.  All 
the  buildings,  including  a  synagogue  or  church  [?], 
are  of  basalt,  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in 
among  them  that  one  sees  clearly  what  they  are; 
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50  or  100  yards  off  they  look  nothing  more  than  the 
rough  heaps  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  this 
country"  (Athenaeum,  Feb.  24, 1866,  p.  278).  H. 
*   CHOSAME'US.      [See    Simon    Chosa- 

M.EUS.] 

CHOZE'BA  (S3T3  [lying,  false] :  XwftMi 
[Vat.  ~2.o>xt)6'-\  wrJ  mendacii).  The  "men  of 
Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  The 
name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
Chezib  (and  especially  the  reading  of  the  Samar- 
itan Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest  that  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely,  elsewhere 
called  Achzib,  at  which  place  Shelah  was  born. 
(The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth  no- 
tice). G. 

CHRIST.     [Jesus.] 

CHRISTIAN  (Xpio-riav6s  ■  Christianus). 
The  disciples,  we  are  told.  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  some- 
where about  A.  D.  43.  The  name,  and  the  place  - 
where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  is 
clear  that  the  appellation  "  Christian "  was  one 
which,  though  eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by 
the  early  followers  of  Christ,  could  not  have  been 
imposed  by  themselves.  They  were  known  to  each 
other  as  brethren  of  one  family,  as  disciples  of  the 
same  Master,  as  believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as 
distinguished  by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness 
and  consecration  of  life ;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acts  xv.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  disciples  (Acts  ix. 

26,  xi.  29),  believers  (Acts  v.  14),  saints  (Rom.  viii. 

27,  xv.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  true  force  and  significance  of  these 
terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion  should  have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the 
contemptuous  Jew  they  were  Nazarenes  and  Gali- 
leans, names  which  carried  with  them  the  infamy 
and  turbulence  of  the  places  whence  they  sprung, 
and  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no  prophet 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the 
scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had  they 
endeavored  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled 
the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to 
those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "  Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  16 : 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
could  not  have  been  applied  by  the  early  disciples 
to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  from 
their  own  nation  the  Jews;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world, 
and  no  place  could  have  so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked 
by  the  heathen  themselves ;  and  as  no  name  was 
so  frequently  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  Christ," 
the  Messiah,  the  Anointed,  the  people  of  Antioch, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and 
taking  Christ  to  be  a  proper  name  and  not  a  title 
of  honor,  called  his  followers  Xpicmavol,  Christians, 
the  partisans  of  Christ,  just  as  in  the  early  strug- 
gles for  the  Empire  we  meet  with  the  Csesariani 
Pompeiani,  and  Octaviani.    The  Latin  form  of  the 

"  "  Christ,"  and  not  "  Jesus,"  is  the  term  most 
commonly  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  Epistles. 
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name  is  what  would  be  expected,  for  Antioch  had 
long  been  a  Roman  city.  Its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  con- 
ferring nicknames  (Procop.  Pers.  ii.  8,  p.  105). 
The  Emperor  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from 
their  jests  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14).  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of 
the  inhabitants  (Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iii.  10).  Their 
wit,  however,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian, 
De  Sidtat.  76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  name  "Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would 
naturally  be  used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (s.  v.  Xptcrrtavoi)  says  the  name  was  given 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  appointed 
Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who  were  for- 
merly called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans  had  their 
name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to  Ma- 
lalas  (Chronofj.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  Evodius  him- 
self, and  William  of  Tyre  (iv.  9 )  has  a  story  that  a 
synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose.  Igna- 
tius, or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians  (c.  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (lxii. 
2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Peter  and 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But  rea- 
sons have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  XprjffTiavoi,  aris- 
ing from  a  false  etymology  (Lact.  iv.  7 ;  Tertullian, 
Apol.  c.  3;  Suet.  Claud.  25),  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  xp-qcrrSs-  W.  A.  W. 

CHRONICLES,  First  and  Second  Books  of 
(in  Heb.  D^^H  S1]5"T :  verba  dierum,  as  Jerome 
translates  it,  and  sermones  dierum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  dierum  ;  journals,  or  dia- 
ries, /'.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences),  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the 
appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judali.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called 
Tla.paKiiirofJL(V(av  Trpairov  and  Sevrepov,  which  is 
understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
name  in  Latin  characters,  Dabre  jamim,  or  ha- 
jamim,  and  Paralipomenon.  Jerome  tells  us  {ad 
Domnion.  et  Jiogatiin.)  that  in  his  time  they 
formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  but 
had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churehes  using 
the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  further 
explains  the  name  Paralipomenon,  and  eulogizes  the 
book.  "  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est  Instrum.  Vet. 
epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut  absque  illo  si  quis 
scientiam  Scripturarum  sibi  voluerit  arrogare,  seip- 
sum  irrideat.  Per  singula  quippe  nomina  junctu- 
rasque  verborum,  et  prsetermissse  in  Regum  libris 
tanguntur  historian,  et  innumerabiles  explicantur 
Evangelii  quaestiones."  The  name  Chronica,  or 
Chronicorum  liber,  which  is  given  in  some  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  whence  we  derive  our 
English  name  of  "  Chronicles,"  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Jerome's  saying  in  his  Prologue  galeatw, 
"  Dibre  hajamin,  ?'.  e.  verba  dierum :  quod  signifi- 
cantius  Chronicon  totius  divinse  historiae  possumus 
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a  As  far  as  2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  says  the  Bava  Balhra,  as 
explained  by  R.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  Wolf. 
Bib.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

b  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  see  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  by  Lord  A.  Herrey, 
p.    97  ff.       But  even    if  this  explanation  is  not  ac- 


appellare."  It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by 
his  having  translated  the  Chronica  <>t  Eusebius  into 
Latin.  Later  Latin  writers  have  given  them  the 
name  of  Ephemeridum  libri.  The  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commentators,  is 
that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  Ezra;"  and  the  one  genealogy,  that  of  Zerub- 
babel,  which  comes  down  to  a  later  time,''  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  statement,  without  recurring  to  the 
strange  notion  broached  by  the  old  commentators, 
and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Davidson  (in  Kitto's 
Cycl.  of  Bill.  Lit.,  art.  Chronicles),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  generations  was  communicated  to 
Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled,  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the  tradi- 
tion concerning  its  authorship.  Notwithstanding 
this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chrmv- 
icles  has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette 
and  other  German  critics,0  whose  arguments  have 
been  successfully  refuted  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers, 
and  others.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
attack  was  grounded  not  upon  any  real  marks  of 
spuriousness  in  the  books  themselves,  but  solely 
upon  the  desire  of  the  critics  in  question  to  remove 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  fatal  to  their  favorite 
theory  as  to  the  post-Babylonian  origin  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  If  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the 
ordinances  of  divine  service  as  arranged  by  David, 
and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levitical  law,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the  successful 
vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions.  As  regards  the  plan 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  contin- 
uation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately [as  soon  as]  we  consider  it  as  the  compi- 
lation of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly  contemporary 
with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  that  genealogical  distribution 
of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  to  which  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave 
their  earnest  attention,  as  David,  Hezekiah,  and 
other  kings,  had  done  before  them.  Another  dif- 
ficulty intimately  connected  with  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services  at  Jerusa- 
lem. This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  residence 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  order 
of  their  courses:  and  this  residence  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.  Immedi- 
ately [as  soon  as]  these  ceased  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  villages 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services  were 
neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
Levitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and 
such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests, 
and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by  fami- 


cepted,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Chr.  iii.  22-24. 

c  Keil  says  that  Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggesting 
that  they  were  compiled  after  Judas  Maccabaeus  (p.  9). 
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lies;  and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  &c,  was  dependent  upon  the  different  fami- 
lies of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
iii.,  v.,  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezr. 
ii.,  viii.;  Neh.  vii.,  viii.)  labored  most  earnestly,  in 
the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore  the  tem- 
ple and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah ; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from 
the  language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah.  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God's  covenanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  Captivity  had  only  temporarily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's 
favor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more 
effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace 
the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  carry 
the  thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and 
continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other  side ; 
and  those  passages  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  important  which  exhibited  their  great- 
est and  best  kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restor- 
ing the  temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  re- 
ligion, and  zealously  regulating  the  services  of  the 
house  of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
passed  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants  were 
among  the  bitterest  "  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally  engage  very  little 
of  the  compiler's  attention.  These  considerations 
explain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of  that  histor- 
ical work  which  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For  after  having  in 
the  first  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divis- 
ions and  settlements  of  the  various  tribes,  the  com- 
piler marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and  his  own 
purpose,  by  informing  us  in  ch.  ix.  1  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  those  settlements  by  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and,  in  the  following  verses,  of  the  partial 
restoration  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
(2-24) ;  and  that  this  list  refers  to  the  families 
who  had  returned  from  Babylon  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  context,  but  from  its  re-insertion,  Neh.  xi. 
3-22,a  with  additional  matter  evidently  extracted 
from  the  public  archives,  and  relating  to  times  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Babylon,  extending  to 
Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehemiah's  narrative  is  again 
resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  reestablishment  of  the  returned 
families,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds 
to  the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a 
continuous  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from 
David  to  his  own  times,  introduced  by  the  closing 
scene  of  Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which  introduction  is 
itself  prefaced  by  a  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(ix.  35-44),  extracted  from  the  genealogical  tables 


o  Compare  also  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  with  Ezr.  ii.  42,  Neh. 
vii.  45. 
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drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at 
once  manifest  by  counting  the  13  or  14  generations, 
from  Jonathan  to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  14  from  David  to  Hez- 
ekiah inclusive.  This  part  of  the  plan  extends 
from  1  Chr.  ix.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra: 
1  Chr.  xv.-xvii.,  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-xv.,  xxiv. 
xxvi.,  xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.,  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work  of 
Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these 
books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to 
that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxix. 

7),  as  most  explain  D>,33~I'1K,  as  well  as  the 
breaking  off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of 
Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  which 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards 
the  materials  used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  his 
information,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived 
in  David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash, 
it  ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah [Azariah,  No.  5].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  Captivity ;  that  in  50-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon ;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah; that  of  the  sons  of .  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account  of 
the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  em- 
bodied probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by 
the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  ff.;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
ff. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 
it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  by 
one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  many  different  writers,  which  were  extant  at  Ike 
time  the  compilation  was  made.  For  the  full  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made  copious  ex 
tracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29). 
For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from  "the 
book  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer"   (2  Chr.   ix.  29).      Another  work  of  Iddo 
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called    "the    story    (or    interpretation,  Midrash, 

W~^^^2)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account 

of  the  acts,  and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king 
Abijah  (xiii.  22) ;  while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts  of  king  Kehoboam 
(xii.  15).  For  later  times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  "  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),and 
"the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  or  rather  of  Chozai 
(xxxiii.  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Czziah  and  llez- 
ekiah  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  32).  In  other  cases  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  book  as  containing  further  information, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign 
is  transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works, 
there  was   also  the  public   national  record  called 

S^H  ^~]D.l  "150,  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23, 

from  which  doubtless  the  present  books  took  their 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  other 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  2i.     These  "  Chronicles  of 

David,"  TVJ  ^bab  D^SVT  n:n,  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  T,1*T  >,^5^T,  above  referred 

to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From 
this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign  were  reg- 
ularly recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  S~}?~T  "12D 
nS3  7tT,  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  "  (1 

K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of 
David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms   by  the 

general  name  of  DsE5*n  "^  D,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  formula,  —  "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  H31)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  "  or  "of  Is- 
rael" (1  K.  xiv.  29,  xv.  7,  &c.)?  And  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears 
by  2  K.  xxiv.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was 
doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
with  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All 
these  several  works  have  perished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant matters  in  them  have  been  providentially 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  v.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compar- 
ison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv., 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  writer 
of  the  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Babylon,  and 
survived  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives  no  details 
of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiachin  or  Zedekiah,  or  the 
events  in  .Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
ieniple;  but  only  dwelling  on  the  moral  lessons 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  passes 
on  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from  captivity. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling  him 
simply  "King  Nebuchadnezzar;  "  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expression  "  brought  him,  or  these, 
to  Babylon,"  rather  encourages  the  idea  that  the 
writer  was  there  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
Ezra  ?trongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
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pious  details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 

and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up  (H^^rT,  as  op- 
posed to  fcOSn).  But  with  this  clew  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at 
Babylon,  a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals 
must  be,  an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  as- 
sign this  narrative '{  Surely  the  answer  will  be 
Daniel.  Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  ves- 
sels taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who 
so  likely  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan. 
ix.2);  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of  Cy- 
rus's decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezra],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  closing  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portion  in  Chron- 
icles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  perhaps 
brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  made  use 
of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  from  the  point 
where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As  regards 
the  text  of  the  Chronicles, it  is  in  parts  very  cor- 
rupt, and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  copied 
from  MSS.  which  were  partly  effaced  by  age  or  in- 
jury. Jerome  (Prcef.  ad  Paral.)  speaks  of  the 
Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  confused  in  his  days, 
and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  he  made  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  However,  in  several 
of  the  differences  between  the  text  of  Chronicles 
and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  books,"  the 
Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest  raiding, 
as  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K.  iv.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8;  xxi. 
12  coinp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  3, 
8,  &c.,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  &c.  As  regards 
the  language  of  these  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  and  Gesenius  says  of 
them,  that  "as  literary  works  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  (Introd.  to  Heb. 
Gram.).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  t£7rPnn, 
fpT,  ?yXD,  &c.,  or  of  words  in  a  different  sense,  as 
1Z2S,  n3V,  &c,  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
"P*!^  for  TH,  311  for  3""*l,  &c,  and  the  inter- 
change  of  H  and  H  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Ge- 
senius and  others.  For  further  information  see  C. 
F.  Keil,  Apologet.  Versuch  lib.  d.  Biicher  d.  Chronr- 
ik ;  F.  C.  Movers,  Krilische  Untersuchungen  iib. 
d.  Bibl.  Chronik;  Wolf 's  Biblioth.  Hebr.;  Kitto's 


«  For  a  careful  comparison  of  t'je  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see  JDr.  Keanicott's  disser- 
tation. 
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Cyclop,  of  Bibl.   Lit.,  art.    Chronicles,   and   other 
works  cited  by  the  above-named  writers. 

A.  C.  II. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  It  would  be  unjust  to 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dean  .Stanley's  represen- 
tation (as  he  understands  it)  of  the  compilation  and 
spirit  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  >'  Though  the 
latest  of  all  the  canonical  writings,  it  represents  the 
workmanship  of  many  generations.  It  resembles 
the  structure  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  frag- 
ments of  every  style  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded,  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoary  anti- 
quity, there  a  precious  relic  of  a  lost  hymn  or  geneal- 
ogy of  some  renowned  psalmist  or  warrior,  —  but  all 
preserved,  and  wrought  together,  as  by  the  work- 
men of  mediaeval  times,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  sacerdotal  mind,  with  the  spirit  of  the  same 
priestly  order.  Far  below  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Kings  in  interest  and  solidity,  it  yet  furnishes 
a  useful  counterpart  by  filling  up  the  voids  with 
materials  which  none  but  the  peculiar  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  Levitical  caste  could  have  sup- 
plied. It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  purely 
Levitical  system,  both  in  what  it  relates,  in  what  it 
omits,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  omis- 
sions "  (History  of '  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  461-2). 

Dillmann  has  an  article  on  the  Chronicles  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  ii.  690-95.  Hiivernick 
(Handb.  der  Einl.  in  das  Alte  Test.  ii.  264  ff.); 
Scholz  (Einl.  in  die  h.  Schriften,  ii.  391-460); 
Welte  (in  Herbst's  Einleitung,  ii.  162-231);  and 
Keil  (Einl.  in  das  Alte  Test.  pp.  473-520)  furnish 
valuable  summaries  of  the  results  of  their  respective 
investigations.  See  also  De  Wette,  Einl.,  7e  Ausg. 
1852,  pp.  237-257;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr. 
i.  244-285,  3<=  Aufl.,  1864;  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A. 
T.  1860,  pp.  391-401;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the 
Old  Test.  ii.  47-120.  Lond.  1862;  Graf,  Die  ges- 
chichll.  Eiicher  des  A.  T.  Leipz.,  1866,  pp.  114- 
247,  comp.  the  notice  by  Bertheau  in  the  Jahrb. 
f.  deutsche  Theol.  1866,  xi.  150  ff. ;  and  Kuenen, 
Hist.  crit.  des  Uvres  de  I'Ancien  Test.,  trad,  par 
Pierson,  i.  442-495,  Paris,  1866.  Of  commenta- 
ries may  be  mentioned  Bertheau's  Die  Biicher  der 
Chromic  (1854),  vol.  xv.  of  the  Exeget.  Handb. 
zum  A.  T.;  Maurer's  Comment,  in  Vet.  Test.  i. 
232  ff.  (the  notes  very  meagre);  and  "Wordsworth's 
Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,  in.  167  ff.  (1866).  The 
relation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  those  of  1 
and  2  Kings  and  1  and  2  Samuel,  both  as  to  the 
parts  common  to  both  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
each,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  last  writer  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  to  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,"  pp.  vii.-xxv.  Keil  (Einleit- 
ung, p.  473)  refers  to  the  Tubingen  Theol.  Quar- 
taischrift,  1831,  ii.  201-282,  as  treating  ably  of 
the  credibility  and  time  of  the  composition  of  these 
writings.  Against  the  objections  raised  by  De 
Wette,  Gramberg  and  others,  the  replies  of  Kcippen 
and  of  his  editor,  Scheibel  (Die  Bibel,  ein  Werlc 
der  gottl.  Weisheit,  ii.  548  ff.),  are  concise  and  to 
the  point.  H.  and  A. 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  Introduction.  — 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present 
state  of  Biblical  chronology.  By  this  term  we 
understand  the  technical  and  historical  chronology 
of  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  technical  division  must  be  discussed  in  some 
detail,  the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  fol- 
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lowing  that  event  being  separately  treated  in  other 
articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made  clearer 
by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was  hoped 
for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronology. 
Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough  to 
fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected  that 
the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence  arose 
great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which  ul- 
timately produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lies  between  these  two  extreme  judgments. 
The  character  of  the  records  whence  we  draw  our 
information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem. The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  times  to  which  it  refers :  in  its  histor- 
ical portions  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  pe- 
riods. The  chronological  information  is,  therefore, 
not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  connection 
between  these  different  portions,  it  has  a  more  con- 
tinuous character  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chronological  in 
its  character,  and  thus  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  accuracy  of  the  information  would 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness  and 
occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by  de- 
signed alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications  of  alter- 
ations by  design,  and  the  character  of  the  data  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of  data  has 
been  shown  to  have  suffered  through  the  carelessness 
of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of  numbers  has 
only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealogical  lists  of 
Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  such  as  to 
indicate  separate  alteration  by  design  of  two  out  of 
the  three  records.  The  object  of  these  alterations 
may  have  been  either  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  the 
chronology.  With  the  same  purpose  alterations  may 
may  have  been  made  in  the  prominent  detached  large 
numbers  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  the 
smaller  numbers,  when  forming  part  of  a  series,  or, 
in  either  case,  in  the  accompanying  words  determin- 
ing the  historical  place  of  these  numbers.  Hence 
there  is  great  value  in  independent  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  incidental  evidence  in  the 
Old.  Of  the  former  class  are  St.  Paul's  mentions  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  prom- 
ise to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus,  especially  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  his  speaking  of  the  duration 
of  Saul's  reign,  as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  silent.  Of  the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as 
Jephthah's  of  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had 
held  the  country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days, 
and  the  indications  of  time  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
a  tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  al- 
teration, of  which  the  presence  of  the  second 
Cainan  in  two  lists  affords  the  only  positive  in- 
stances, but  by  the  abundant  indications  they  show 
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of  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Their  very  nature 
also  renders  them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  trust, 
since  it  appeal's  that  they  may  he  in  any  case  broken 
without  being  technically  imperfect.  Even  were 
this  not  the  case,  it  must  be  proved,  before  they  can 
be  made  the  grounds  of  chronological  calculation, 
that  the  length  of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  man- 
hood were  always  what  they  now  are,  and  even  then 
the  result  could  only  be  approximative,  and  when 
the  steps  were  few,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry 
therefore  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

II.  Technical  Chronology.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficul- 
ties. The  Biblical  information  is  almost  wholly  in- 
ferential, although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always 
absolutely,  but  hi  their  historical  application.  For 
instance,  although  the  particular  nature  of  each 
year  of  the  common  kind  —  for  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  years  —  cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general 
or  average  character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a 
great  approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may 
use  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commentators,  who,  in  such 
matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed.  They  lived 
near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the  .Jewish  observances 
connected  with  the  calendar  were  strictly  kept  in 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  they  had  any  motive  for  mis- 
representation. We  can,  however,  make  no  good 
use  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  ascertain  what 
character  to  expect  in  Hebrew  technical  chronology. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  great  change, 
either  in  the  way  of  advance  or  decline,  although 
it  seems  probable  that  the  patriarchal  division  of 
time  was  somewhat  ruder  than  that  established  in 
connection  with  the  Law,  and  that,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
hut  little  attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  our 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  likely  to  have 
had,  we  must  not  expect  either  the  accuracy  of 
modern  science  or  the  inaccuracy  of  modern  igno- 
rance. As  to  scientific  knowledge  connected  with 
chronology,  particularly  that  of  astronomy,  the 
cases  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldees  will  assist 
us  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  last,  however,  we  must  remember,  had  not 
the  same  advantage  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the 
same  inducements  of  national  religions  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
from  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  — 
that  is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this 
respect  extends  — to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best 
parallel.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a 
mathematical  people  or  one  given  to  chronological 
computation  depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have 
regulated  their  calendars  by  observation  alone.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  their  observations 
would,  from  their  constant  recurrence,  have  acquired 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  and  gradually  given  place 
to  computations;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now 
more  accurate  than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of 
any  series  of  the  kind.  The  same  characteristics 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  had  attained,  either 
by  discovery  or  by  the  instruction  of  foreigners, 
even  in  individual  cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  accuracy  of  chronological  computa- 
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tion  at  any  period  -of  their  history.  In  these  par- 
ticulars it  is  probable  that  they  were  always  far 
below  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldees.  But  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  inattentive 
observers  of  the  heavens  in  the  allusions  to  stars 
and  constellations  as  well-known  objects.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  in  the  ease  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
wherever  observation  could  take  the  place  of  com- 
putation it  would  be  employed,  and  that  its  ac- 
curacy would  not  be  of  more  than  a  moderate 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon  were  to  be 
observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be  known  within 
two  days  when  it  might  be  first  seen,  and  one  of 
the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the  place  would  ascend 
to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it.  This  would  be  done 
throughout  a  period  of  centuries  without  any  close 
average  for  computation  being  obtained,  since  the 
observations  would  not  lie  kept  on  record.  So  also 
of  the  rising  of  stars  and  of  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes. These  probable  conclusions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  observation  and  its  degree  of  accuracy 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  examining  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we  find 
that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  consequence 
technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies.  A 
modern  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  have 
been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son  —  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Prob- 
ably these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  ob- 
vious and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's  gen- 
ealogy (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omission, 
which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  There  are  also 
examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of  a  remote 
ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form,  as 
the  following :  "  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershon  [Ger- 
shom],  the  son  of  Moses  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  21),  where 
a  contemporary  of  David  is  placed  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  as  the  latter 
is  to  Moses  himself.  That  these  are  not  exceptional 
instances  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  historical  narratives.  Thus 
Jehu  is  called  "the  son  of  Nimshi  "  (1  K.  xix.  16; 
2  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7)  as  well  as  "the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi  "  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14). 
In  the  same  manner  Laban  is  called  "  the  son  of 
Nahor"  (Gen.  xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grand- 
son, being  the  son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp. 
xxii.  20-20).  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use 
the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists  to  compute  inter- 
vals of  time  except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent 
to  be  immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we 
have  still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the 
average  length  of  each  generation.  (Historical 
Chronology.)  Ideler  remarks  that  Moses,  like 
Herodotus,  reckons  by  generations.  (Handbuch,  i. 
506.)     Certainly  in  the  Pentateuch  generations  are 
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connected  with  chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in 
a  series  being  indicated,  but  this  is  not  the  manner 
of  Herodotus,  who  reckons  by  generations,  assum- 
ing an  average  of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142). 
There  is  no  use  of  a  generation  as  a  division  of 
time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless,  with  some,  we  sup- 
pose that  TV1!  in  Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used.  Those, 
however,  who  hold  this  opinion  make  it  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years,  since  it  would,  if  a  period  of 
time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  400  years 
of  verse  13 :  most  probably,  however,  the  meaning 
is  that  some  of  the  fourth  generation  should  come 
forth  from  Egypt.     [Genealogy  ;  Generation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division 
smaller  than  an  hour. 

Hour.  —  The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v. 
5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time  clearly  intended  by  HVttT,  SH^tT, 

SFl^tT,  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  b.  c.  cir.  1200.  (See  Lepsius, 
Chronoloyie  </</•  A<l(j.  i.  130. )  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.      [IIouks.] 

l)ny.  —  For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  "^.S  ^~>V, 
"evening-morning,"  LXX.  vvx^V^pov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "a  night  and  a  day").  What- 
ever may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights 
and  days."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distin- 
guished from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or 
else  both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid 
vagueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days 
and  three  nights"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  A.  V.  i.  17;  comp. 
Matt.  xii.  40).  The  civil  day  was  divided  into 
night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and 
light  (Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  which 
stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above.     The 

night,  V^Vj  ar>d  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally 
held  to  have  begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however, 
while  admitting  that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other 
nations  known  to  us,  which  followed  a  lunar  reck- 
oning, objects  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case 
witli  the  Jews.  He  argues  in  favor  of  the  begin- 
ning of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  ordaining  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
10th  of  the  7th  month,  it  is  said  "  in  the  ninth 
[day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto  even, 
shall  ye  celebrate  (lit.  rest)  your  Sabbath  "  —  (Lev. 
xxiii.  32),  where,  if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset, 
it  would  have  been  said  that  they  should  commence 
the  observance  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  day,  or 
merely  on  the  10th  day,  supposing  the  word  even- 
ing, 3~}5?,  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our  afternoon. 
He  cites,  as  probably  supporting  this  view,  the  ex- 
pression D^S^^n  "p3,  "  between  the  two  even  • 
bags  "  used  of  the  time  of  offering  the  passover  and 
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the  daily  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6;  Num.  ix.  3, 
xxviii.  4);  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  present 
Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be  the  time  between  the  9th 
and  11th  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  and  5  P.  m., 
although  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it 
to  be  the  time  between  sunset  and  full  darkness, 

particularly   on   account    of    the    phrase    S^23 

^^?®LTi  "when  the  sun  is  setting,"  used  in  a 
parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi.  6)  (see  Handbuch,  i. 
482-484).  These  passages  :«ud  expressions  may, 
however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  support  the 
common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset. 
The  term  "  between  the  two  evenings  "  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a  long  pe- 
riod :  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a  point, 
the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to  correspond  to  it. 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  late  afternoon 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening  when  his 
light  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  —  the  two  evenings 
into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  if  it  began  at  sun- 
set. There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  command  that 
the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  atone- 
ment should  commence  a  little  before  the  true  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea,  where  the 
duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all  times, 
the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset.    The 

natural  day,  DT*,  probably  was  held  to  commence 
at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included  in  the 
last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the  old  as 
well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  however,  made  the 
morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four  natural  pe- 
riods, smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are  mentioned. 

These  are  2*n??i  evening,  and  *"1|?2,  morning,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and  the  less  usual 
E^n^,    "the  two  lights,"  as  though  "double 

light,"  noon,  and  nV»bn  HTJn,  or  —  VCT, 
"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.     The  night  was  divided  into 

watches  (FVTfl^M).  In  the  O.  T.  but  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night." 

The  middle  watch  (TlTlD  WnifTlbttJSn)  occurs 
in  Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connection  of  watches 
with  military  affairs  is  evident  —  "  And  Gideon  and 
the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch ;   [and]  they  had  but  set  the 

watchmen   D^Tpt&n;"  and  the  morning-watch 

(~1f7.2n  j~H£tTS)  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  in  the  former  case  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  latter, 
in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when 
he  relieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold  that 
there  were  four  watches  (Handbuch,  i.  48fi).  In 
the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned,  which 
were  probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  old  system.    All  four  occur  together 


a  In  Lam.  ii.  19,  fYHptTS  tt?^1  of  course  re- 
fers to,  without  absolutely  designating,  the  first  watch. 
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in  Mark  xiii.  35,  oi|/e,  the  late  watch ;  jxeaovvnTiov, 
midnight;  a\eKTopo<po>via,  the  cock-crowing;  and 
irpou,  the  early  watch.  [Day,  Night,  Watch B8 
of  Night.] 

Week  {V^ClW,  a  hebdomad). — The  Hebrew 
week  was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the 
Sabbath ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division 
of  the  month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercala- 
tion. But  there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since 
the  Sabbath  was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name 
is  used  for  week,"  and  weeks  are  counted  on  with- 
out any  additional  day  or  days.  The  mention  to- 
gether of  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  two  observances  were  similar,  the  one 
closing  the  week,  the  other  commencing  the  month. 
The  week,  whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  month,  w-as  of  common  use  in  an- 
tiquitv.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without 
it,*  dividing  their  month  of  thirty  days  into  decads 
as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  adopted  from  Egypt;  proba 
bly  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  observed 
by  the  patriarchs.     [Week;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (rT£,  ttlTTT,  D^EP  EHh).- The 
months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days 
each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  3G0  days,  for  the 
1st,  2d.  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
via.  13,  vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).  Ideler  contests 
this,  arguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink 
after  150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above 
all  high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some 
days  ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so 
that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  150  days 
later  than  the  first  (Handbuch,  i.  69,  70,  478,  470). 
This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those  —  "the 
mountains  of  Ararat"  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Flood.  [Noah.]  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fact  strangely  ignored 
by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Testaments, 
are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months  from 
the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  then- 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlike- 
lihood of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar 
months  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  always 
alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  Their  average 
length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or  a  little 
(44')  above  29  J  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
general  be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
possible  that  occasionally  months  [night  occur  of 
28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  com- 
mencement of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
servation :  that  observation  was  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  allowed 
to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than  30  days  in  length. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  Wlh,  "  new 
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moon;"  LXX.  veo/tTjvia,  from  the  root  Win, 
"  it  was  new"  (as  to  the  primary  sense  o>'  which, 
see  Month)  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  this  word  was  sometimes  used  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  for  the  whole  expression,  "  in 
such   a   month   on   the   first   day,"   as    ttf~[n2 

n-TH    DV3 VD*bV?i3.      "On   the 

third  new  moon on  that  day,"  badly  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ToO  ?€  firivbs  rod  rpirov  .  .  . 
Tjj  jjjue'p?  ravTT)  (Fx.  xix.  1);  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  'month,  though  then  it  was  some- 
times qualified  as  DSE£  W~fn.  The  new  moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth,  we 
find  but  one  month  mentioned  by  a  special  name, 
the  rest  being  called  according  to  their  order.  The 
month  with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is 

called  2"OSin  Wlh  (LXX.  rfv  rwv  j/eW), 
"the  month  of  ears  of  corn,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  is. 
the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or 
ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,   ripe  ears, 

2">2S,  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  xxiii. 
10,  11, 14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  liow 
monstrous  is  the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the 
Egyptian   Epiphi.     In  1  K.  three  other  names  of 

months  occur,  Zif,  Yt,  or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanim, 

0*OjTS,  the  seventh,  and  Bui,  ^2,  the  eighth. 
These  names  appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No 
other  names  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the 
Captivity,  but  in  the  books  written  after  the  return 
the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use  appears.  This 
is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves affirm.     [Months.] 

Year  (i"T2tP).  —  It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as 
already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was 
a  year  of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  for- 
mer length.  The  time,  times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  26,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13). 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to 
the  42  months  and  1260  days  of  ftev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii. 
6)  for  360  X3J  =  1260;  and  30X42  =  1260. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length.  The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  trop- 
ical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  mode  of 
adjustment.     To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  ne- 


o  Ideler  corrects  Gesenius  (Handwort.  a.  v.  JHSU?) 
for  affirming  that  the  usual  meaning,  "  sabbath,"'  is 
eatisfactory  iu  Lev.  xxiii.  15.  In  the  Thes.  (s.  v.), 
Rodiger,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius,  admits 
that  the  signification   is  perhaps   "  week."      Meier's 


argument  seems  however  unanswerable  (Handbuch,  i. 
481,  note  1). 

b  The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  19),  in  itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negative 
evidence  of  the  monuments.  (See  Lepsius,  Chronolo- 
gieder^Eg.  i.  131-133.) 
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cessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11). 
The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the  harvest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth  ii.  23). 
Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering  was  of 
barley  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
According  to  the  observation  of  travellers  the  bar- 
ley is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest  there- 
fore commences  about  half  a  month  after  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at  about 
that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar 
months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  new 
moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much  be- 
fore, was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as  to  this 
year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon  was 
chosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
country  (Haitdbuch,  i.  490).  There  is,  however, 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  heli- 
acal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  interca- 
lation can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity  —  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month 
to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9- 
13),  of  which  permission  we  find  Hezekiah  to  have 
availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed,  because 
the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified,  and  the 
people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3,  15). 
The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the  year,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccurately  said, 
two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  (as 
Ideler  admits)  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning  being  Abib, 
the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  held 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was 
merely  a  change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  year;  and  also  that  from  this 
time  there  were  the  two  beginnings.  The  former 
opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical,  and  has 
been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which. 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although  strangely 
unnoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in 
the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on  its  first  day. 
That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in  this  month  is 
distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  proclamation  was 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10);  and  as  this  year  im- 
mediately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter 
must  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner.  As 
however  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that   they   began   on  the  first  day  of  the 
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month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labors  of  the  field,  since  each  year  so 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
ing of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunc- 
tion as  to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart 
from  the  mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless 
we  suppose,  and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable, 
that  the  injunction  follows  the  order  of  the  seasons 
of  agriculture,  but  that  the  observance  did  not.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  month 
was  chosen,  as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  charac- 
ter; but  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  Sabbat- 
ical and  Jubilee  years  were  natural  years,  nor  would 
the  seventh  of  twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every 
seventh  year.  We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other - 
conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month, 
while  the  months  were  still  reckoned  from  the 
sacred  commencement  in  Abib.  There  are  two 
expressions  used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the 
other  is  in  accordance  with  it.     The  first  of  these 

speaks  of  this  feast  as  n3r^n  i"ISV3,  "  in  the 
going  out"  or  end  "of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxiii.  10), 
and  the  second,  as  HS©!!  n^^.H,  «  [at]  the 
change  of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  ex- 
pression, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one 
fully  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point 

of  a  natural  year.  By  the  term  nDlpn  the 
Rabbins  denote  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
four  seasons  into  which  their  year  is  divided  (Ihtnd- 
bitck,  i.  550,  551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our 
conclusion  is  also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinctive 
character  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the 
calendar  with  respect  to  their  observances.  The 
one  was  distinguished  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  inclusive;  the 
other  by  that  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d.  There  is  besides  this  some  evidence  in  the 
special  sanctification,  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
new  moon,  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  celebration  of  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On 
these  grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
[Year.] 

Seasons.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.     We 

find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  \^p_,  "  sum- 
mer," and  P|^n  "winter,"  which  are  used  for 
the  whole  year  in  the  expression  ^/Vl  \^p  (Ps. 
lxxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22). 
The  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  of 
cutting  fruits,  and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering 
fruits ;  the  one  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season, 
the  other  to  the  late  one.  Their  true  significations 
are  therefore  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  sum- 
mer and  winter.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
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that  they  came  to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions 
of  the  year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
seasons,   and    from    the   mention    of   "the  winter 

house,"  ^'nnWZl,  and  "the  summer  house," 

^pn  iT2  (Am.  iii.  15).  The  latter  evidence 
is  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in 
Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  different  con- 
struction would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned, 
we  read  that  Jehoiakim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house 
in  the  ninth  month :  "  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter: 
"  and  [there  was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning 
before  him"  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2:2).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  H??^>  when  used  without  reference  to 
the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4,  has  its  original  significa- 
tion. The  phrase  DflT  ~lp,  "cold  and  heat,"  in 
Gen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more  general,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  indicate  more  than  the  great  alternations 
of  temperature,  which,  like  those  of  day  and  night, 
were  promised  not  to  cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Hand- 
buck,  i.  p.  494).  There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
of  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding  in 

their  ordinary  use.    These  are  3?TLTi  "seed-time," 

and  "T'Sp,  "harvest."  Ideler  (he.  cit.)  makes 
these  equal  to  the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly 
used  together;  but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the 
passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  /.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to 
afford  any  evidence  of  the  kind,  until  some  other 
two  terms  in  it  are  proved  to  be  strictly  corres- 
pondent.    [Seasons.] 

Festivals  ami  holy  clays.  —  Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     The 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  FIDQ,  was  properly  only 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 

lamb,  that  is,  the  evening,  D^S-!^!"!  'PS,  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  5)  —  a  phrase 
previously  considered  —  of  the  14th  day  of  the  first- 
month,   and  the  night  following,  —  the   Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread  n^QH  2n,  commencing  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and 
lasting  seven  days  until  the  21st  inclusive.  The 
15th  and  21st  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths, 
that  is,  holy  days.      [PASSOVER.]      The  Feast  of 

Weeks,  mi?Zlt£7  2  "7,  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at 
the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the  day  in- 
clusive following  the  16th  of  the  1st  month.  Hence 
its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  indeed 
it  is  called  in  Tob.  (ayia  evra  e^SojiiaScoi/,  ii.  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  offered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so 
on  this  day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing 
of  the  harvest,  and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as 

well  as  of  fruits :  hence  the  names  "^IJpn  2n, 

Feast  of  Harvest,  and  D'HSOSli^  DT,   Day  of 

First-fruits.  —  The     Feast    of    Trumpets,     QV 

n^T'irn    (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet),  also 

called  n^^l  fnyt  pnSUp,  <«  a  great  sab- 
*>ath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet," 
was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  civil  com- 
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mencement  of  the  year.  The  Day  of  Atonement, 
D'HSSH  D'V,    was  the   10th    day   of  the   7tb 

month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  <  'aptivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year; 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning. —  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  iTlSSiT  jn, 

was  kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d  days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first 
and  last,  which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken 
from  the  people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  com- 
memorate the   Exodus.     It  was  otherwise   called 

FpDSn  3n,  « the  Feast  of  Gathering,"  because  it 
was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage. 
The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of 
an  astronomical  character ;  and  that  when  they  are 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good 
things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  witness.  In 
later  times  many  holy  days  were  added.  Of  these 
the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  .the  Feast  of  Purim, 
or  "  Lots,"  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Hainan's  plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  fasts  on  the 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comp. 
Zech.  vii.  1-5).     [Festivals,  &c] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Years.  —  The  sabbatical 
year,  Ht2!2t£7n  rOtt',  "tue  fallow  year"  or  pos- 
sibly "  year  of  remission,"  or  rUSJptT  alone,  also 
called  a  "sabbath,"  and  a  "great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath,  —  a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the  day 
has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference  to 
man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every  seventh  year 
appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricultural  grounds. 
Besides  the  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  field  and 
vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year  to  lie  remission, 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligations 
among  the  people.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have 
commenced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Although 
doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  1st  of  the 
month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have  been  kept  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  10),  while 
that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by  Moses, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an 
enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as  an 
enjoying  sabbath;  but  this  may  be  on  account  of 
the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the.  passage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty 
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nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year.    This  was 

called  b^n  HOW,  "  the  year  of  the  trumpet," 

or  73^  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself,  be- 
cause the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11) 
that  this  year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical 
year,  so  that  the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identi- 
cal with  a  sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
further  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
period,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  some  holding  that 
it  had  a  duration  of  50,  but  others  of  49  years. 
The  latter  opinion  does  not  depend  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the 
jubilee,  since  the  jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of 
the  next  seven  years  after.  That  such  was  the  case 
is  rendered  most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the 
weekly  sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  b.  c.  ;  although  it  must 
be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee 
period  was  of  50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing 
a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  writer  mentions 
that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and 
no  jubilee  years,  were  observed.  (Ideler,  Handbuch, 
i.  pp.  503,  504.)  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler 
(I.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so;  for  the  expression  ravra 
irevrriKovra  jxzv  iartv  iri)  ret  travja  (Ant.  iii.  12, 
§  3)  cannot  be  held  to  prove  absolutely  that  the 
jubilee  year  was  not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical 
period  instead  of  standing  between  two  such  periods. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbati- 
cal year  ought  to  have  been  kept ;  whether  the  sab- 
batical and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous; what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sab- 
batical or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept ;  and  what 
indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years 
of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that 
the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9 :  and 
infr.  Historical  Chronology.)  It  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  been  somewliat  earlier  or  later;  but  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is 
clear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from 
the  first  one,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept 
after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 
manner :  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the 
second  case,  would  be  from  the  first  cultivation  of 
the  country  after  its  re-occupation.  The  recorded 
sabbatical  years  do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  sup- 
position, because  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  year 
of  return,  or  that  of  the  first  cultivation  of  the 
country.  The  recorded  dates  of  sabbatical  years 
would  make  that  next  after  the  return  to  commence 
in  b.  c.  528,  and  be  current  in  b.  C.  527,  which 
would  make  the  first  year  of  the  period  B.  C.  534-3, 
which  would  not  improbably  be  the  first  year  of 
cultivation:  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  period 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much  weight. 
3.  There  is  no  positive  record  of  any  jubilee  year 
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having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The  dates  of  three 
sabbatical  years  have,  however,  been  preserved.  These 
were  current  b.  c.  163, 135,  and  137,  and  therefore 
commenced  in  each  case  about  three  months  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §  5;  xiii.  8,  §  1;  xiv.  16,  §  2:  xv  1, 
§2;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  4;  and  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53.)  4. 
There  are  some  chronological  indications  in  the 
0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  those  in 
the  book  "in  the  thirtieth  year,"  &c,  "which 
[was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity" 
(i.  2);  thus  apparently  dating  in  the  former  case 
from  a  better  known  era  than  that  of  Jehoiachin's 
captivity,  which  he  employs  in  later  places,  with- 
out, however,  in  general  again  describing  it.  This 
date  of  the  30th  year  has  been  variously  explained : 
some,  with  Ussher,  suppose  that  the  era  is  the  18th 
year  of  Josiah,  when  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
found,  and  a  great  passover  celebrated.  (See  Haver- 
nick,  Commentar  iiber  Ezech.  pp.  12, 13).  This  year 
of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the  first  of  the  reckon-" 
ing,  and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of  reformation- 
era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon  the  Maccabee. 
[Ju-ks.]  Others  suppose  that  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  prophet's  life  is  meant;  but  this  seems  very 
unlikely.  Others  again,  including  Scaliger  (De 
EmendaMone  Temporum,  pp.  79,  218,  ed.  1583) 
and  Rosenmuller  (Sc/iol.  ad  Inc.),  hold  that  the 
date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Nabopolassar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabopolassar ;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  years ; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favor 
of  Josiah's  18th  year.  There  seems  to  he  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  years; 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  Iii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be 
390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
b.  c.  721,  goes  back  to  B.  c.  1111  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee 
dates,  for  the  interval  between  b.  c.  1111  and  n.  C. 
623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  years  of  ten 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  'seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
( Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
stem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.  Such  a  service  was  the  great 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at 
the  Least  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  year 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was 
certainly  followed  by  a  public  reading,  apparently 
in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  solemn 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such 
.1  passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  xxiii.  22);  and,  in 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ; 
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neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  pass- 
over  as  Josiah  kept "  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  The  men- 
tion of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the 
earlier  supposed  date  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sab- 
batical reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely 
have  been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in 
Solomon's  reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  men- 
tioned as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any 
others  whatever ;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  idea  of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  re- 
sult would  place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  B.  C,  a  time  for  which  we  believe 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  (Historical 
Chronology).     [Sabbatical  Year;  Jubilf.e.] 

Eras.  —  There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  gen- 
erally unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some 
of  these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates 
employed  by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  spe- 
cial or  individual  manner  from  their  referring  to 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole 
people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  thi3  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  (Handbuch,  i.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the  Exo- 
dus-year—  not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  (Regnal  years,  &c.)  is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted;  but  during  the  interval 
of  which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  con- 
jectured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii. 
1),  merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the 
interval  of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly 
specified ;  so  that  his  reading  —  "  Zwanzig  Jahre, 
nachdem  Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herrn  erbaute  I'  — 
leaves  out  half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  in- 
correct (Handb.  1.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  years  (1  K. 
vi.  37,  38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii. 
1),  making  up  the  interval  of  20  years. 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commenc- 
ing in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  sabbatical  system  (Sabbatical  and 
J  abide   Years). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly 
used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  5th  year 
(i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  applying 
any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv- 
ity "  (i.  2),  and  "  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity  " 
(xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expressions  may 
explain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The  same  era 
is  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as  such,  where 
the  advancement  of  .lehoiaehin  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv.  27;  Jer.  lii. 
31).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  used  except 
by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred.     Its  1st 
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year  was  current  -b.  c.  596,  commencing  in  the 
spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  (His- 
torical Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to 
be  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mace.  xiii.  41). 
The  years  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Si- 
mon [Money,  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
0);  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Bwetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or  that 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued  (Enc. 
Brit.,  8th  ed.,  Numismatics,  pp.  379,  380). 

Reynal  Years.  —  By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1st  month  of  the  3d 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2d  and  3d 
years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13 
or  14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion, before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
after  it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras 
or  important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths 
of  reigns  or  intervals  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chronology.  —  The  histor- 
ical part  of  Hebrew  Chronology  is  not  less  difficult 
than  the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible 
is  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind ; 
but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  abso- 
lute certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a  par- 
ticular number,  we  cannot  in  general  positively  de- 
termine that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has 
been  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we 
are  not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present 
forms  has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  favor, 
[n  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  there- 
fore, we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent 
evidence,  we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting 
a  conclusive  test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  se 
ries.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great  dif- 
ferences apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as 
those  of  the  primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX., 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms 
equivalent  to  "  many,"  so  that  "  40  years,"  or  "  70 
years,"  would  mean  no  more  than  "many  years." 
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Prima  facie,  this  idea  would  seem  reasonable,  but  ] 
on  a  further  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  | 
details  of  some  periods  of  40  years  are  given,  and 
show  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite  where  it 
would  at  first  especially  seem  to  lie  so.  Thus  the 
40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the  sending  out 
of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a  quarter  (1 
year  1  -f-  x  (2  V)  months,  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11;  comp. 
ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii.  20  prov- 
ing that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  midsum- 
mer): (2.)  the  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii. 
25):  (3.)  the  time  of  the  wandering  until  the 
brook  Zered  was  crossed,  38  years  (Deut.  ii.  14): 
making  altogether  almost  39^  years.  This  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of 
the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So  again  David's 
reign  of  40  years  is  divided  into  7  years  6  m.  in 
Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5; 
1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11,  7  years,  omitting  the 
months,  and  33).  This  thereforwfcannot  be  an  in- 
definite number,  as  some  might  conjecture  from  its 
following  Saul's  40  years  and  preceding  Solomon's. 
The  last  two  reigns  again  could  not  have  been 
much  more  or  less  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  The  occurrence  of  some  round  numbers 
therefore  does  not  warrant  our  supposing  the  con- 
stant use  of  vague  ones.  In  discussing  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  subjective  have  laid  some  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Kabbinical  com- 
mentators: in  this  part  we  place  no  reliance  upon 
them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  connected  with  re- 
ligious observances  they  could  scarcely  be  far  wrong ; 
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in  historical  chronology  they  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  right,  having  a  very  small  knowledge 
of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing  their 
later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time  astro- 
nomically fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  depart- 
ure from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  their  having  held  any  additional  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
has  afforded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from 
contemporary  monuments. 

Biblical  data,  —  It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
Biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  Eirst  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depart- 
ure from  Haran.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  the- 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3  ad  fin.), 
and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram  (xi.  10-26), 
and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same  book  (vii.  6, 11, 
viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretic 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  we  take  from  the  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding  nothing 
essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the  age  of 
Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing  in 
parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  by 


Age  of  each  when  the 

Years  of  each  after 

Total  length  of  the 

next 

was  born. 

the  next  was  born . 

life  of  each. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

230 

130 

700 

800 

930 

Seth 

205 

105 

707 

807 

912 

190 
170 

90 
70 

715 
740 

815 
840 

905 
910 

165 

65 

730 

830 

895 

162 

..  |   62 

800 

•  • 

785 

962 

847 

165 

65 

200 

31 

0 

365 

187 
167 

67 

(782) 
802 

782 

653 

969 

720 

188 

182 

53 

565 

595 

600 

753 

777 

653 

502 

448 

950 

100 

500 
This 

600 

2264 

1658 

1309 

was  "  two  yea 

-s  after  the  Flood." 

2244 

400 

35 

403 

303 

(535) 

(438) 

438 

130 

330 

(460) 

Salah 

130 
134 

30 
34 

330 
270 

403 
430 

303 

(460) 
(404) 

(433) 

(464) 

433 

404 

Eber 

130 

30 

209 

io9 

(339) 

(239) 

239 

132 
130 

32 
30 

207 
200 

107 
100 

(339) 
(330) 

(239) 
(230) 

239 
230 

79  ' 
179 

29 

129 

ii9 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

148 

70 
75 

(135) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 

145 

Abram  leaves  Haran  .... 

1145 

365 

1015 

1245 

computation  from  others,  and  making  some  alter- 
ations consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of 
the  system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in 
which  it  shows  the  differences  and  agreements  of 
the  three  versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate 
numbers  agreeing  with  the  LXX. 


The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  the 
"  second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in 
the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1 
Chr.,  and  in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
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Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
appear  however  to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  either  that  he  was  first  in- 
troduced by  a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence 
into  the  LXX.,  or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some 
codd.  of  the  LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
Gospel,  and  afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the 
LXX.  [CAINAN.]  Liefore  considering  the  varia- 
tions of  the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
"  as  two  of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  cor- 
rupted, we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  be  preserved  in  its  genuine  state  "  (Genesis 
of  the  Euvth,  <fc,  p.  92)  —  a  check  upon  our  con 
fidence  that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologers  in 
general.  The  variations  are  the  result  of  design, 
not  accident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their 
sums  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  gen- 
erations, the  exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently 
the  result  of  necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap 
the  date  of  the  Flood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen. 
i.  285).  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  higher,"  and  the  Heb.  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text, 
we  can  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what 
is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance 
most  of  the  early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide,  on  their  evidence, 
that  the  variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote: 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight, 
but  in  his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction, 
though  preponderating  in  favor  of  the  LXX.  num- 
bers. A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them 
originated  from  these  two.  This  supposed  later 
version  of  the  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  Sam., 
which  certainly  is  less  internally  consistent,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  original  correctness  of  the  num- 
bers, than  the  other  two.  The  cause  of  the  altera- 
tions is  most  uncertain.  It  has  indeed  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Jews  shortened  the  chronology  in 
order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that  the  Messiah 
should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  world's 
age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
of  our  I»rd.  The  reason  may  be  sufficient  in  itself, 
but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  apostolic 
age  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting  genealogies 
(Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  great 
importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps  also  that 
the  differences  or  some  difference  then  existed.  The 
different  proportions  of  the  generations  and  lives  in 
the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to  afford 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
recorded  in  all  versions,  the  time  of  marriage  is 
not  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
although  there  are  some  long  generations.  A 
stronger  argument  for  the  LXX.,  if  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  be  admitted,  is  found  in  the  long 
period  required  from  the  Flood  to  the  Dispersion 
and  the  establishment  of  kingdoms:  this  supposition 
would,  however,  require  that  the  patriarchal  gen- 
erations should  be  either  exceptional  or  represent 
periods :  for  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  we  shall 


o  The  earliest  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
numbers  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euseb. 
Prcep.  ix.  21,  p.  422)  giviug  the  same  as  the  computa- 
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see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  similar  case  of  cer- 
tain generations,  just  alluded  to,  from  Abraham 
downwards.  With  respect  to  probability  of  accu- 
racy arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb. 
certainly  has  the  advantage.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  Rabbins  have  been  scrupulous  in 
the  extreme  in  making  alterations:  the  LXX.,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  signs  of  a  carelessness  that 
would  almost  permit  change,  and  we  have  the  prob- 
able interpolation  of  the  second  Cainan.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
been  shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heb.,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have  been 
lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obviously 
most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number  of  years  having 
been  deducted  from  the  earlier  generations,  the 
operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  postdiluvian 
generations  in  the  Sam.  generally  agree  with  the 
computed  sums  of  the  Heb.  and  not  with  those  of 
the  LXX.,  which  would  be  explained  by  the  theory 
of  an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other, 
although  it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  supposing 
either  form  to  be  the  earlier.  It  is  an  ancient  con- 
jecture that  the  term  year  was  of  old  applied  to 
periods  short  of  true  years.  There  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adoption.  The  only 
passage  that  might  lie  alleged  in  its  support  is  that 
in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as  if  the  term  of 
man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of  wickedness 
before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the  lives  assigned 
to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but  this  from  the 
context  seems  rather  to  mean  a  period  of  probation 
before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi.  3).  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  generations  and  num- 
bers may  not  be  independent,  the  original  genera- 
tions in  Gen.  having  been,  as  those  in  1  Chr.,  simply 
names,  and  the  numbers  having  been  added,  per- 
haps on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews  (comp. 
Genesis  of  the  Earth,  <fc,  pp.  92-94).  If  we  sup- 
pose that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out,  then  the 
character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  necessity 
absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen  the 
numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical,  an 
idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb. 
The  history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
with  Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the 
first  case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the 
Heb.  date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile 
civilization  to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  species  does  not  therefore  affect 
this  argument  (Mam,  whence  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  up  to  the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct, 
for  an  accidental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted. If  correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them 
original,  that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the 

tion  of  Demetrius  ;  but  we  cannot  place  reliance  on 
the  correctness  of  a  single  fragmentary  text. 
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LXX.  version  was  made?     This  appears  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  correctness,  since  the 
translators  were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with    external    sources  to  obtain    numbers   either 
actually  or  approximatively  true,  even  if  they  ex- 
ternally existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after  the 
Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably 
of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Deluge  also. 
It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  and  to 
state  the  intervals  thus  obtained.     In  the  LXX. 
antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methuselah  is  187 
or  167  years :  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  true  number,  since  the  latter  would  make  this 
patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  generations  be  correct, 
to  survive  the  Flood  14  years.     In  the  postdiluvian 
numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must,  as  previously  shown, 
reject  the  second  Cainan,  from  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  against  his  genuineness.     [Cainan.] 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nabor's  generation  in  the 
LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also  found  in  the  Sam. 
An  important  correction  of  the  next  generation  has 
been  suggested  in  all  the  lists.    According  to  them 
it  would   appear   that  Terah  was   70  years  old  at 
Abram's  birth.     "  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and   Haran  "  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
It  is  afterwards  said  that  Terah  went  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  205  years  (145  Sam.)  (vv.  31,  32),  and  the  de- 
parture of  Abram  from  Haran  to  Canaan  is  then 
narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age  being  stated 
to  have  been  at  that  time  75  years  (xii.  1-5).    Usher 
therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was  130  years  old 
at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75  =  130),  and  supposes 
the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  but  men- 
tioned first  on  account  of  his  eminence,  as  is  Shem 
in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1), 
who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third  son  of  Noah 
and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and  arrange- 
ment of  chap.).     There  is,  however,  a  serious  objec- 
tion  in  the  way  of  this   supposition.     It    seems 
scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been  born  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  130  jears,  he  should  have 
asked  in  wonder  "  Shall   [a  child]   be  born  unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old?  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?"   (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of  Terah' s  age 
at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not  agree  with 
the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  is  adopted  that 
at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  rather  suppose  the  number  might  have 
l>een  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take  the  145  years 
of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  on 
account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  as  to  him :   [of 
the  two  sons  of  Eber]  "the  name  of  one  [was] 

Peleg   (375,  divisioa),  for  in  his  days   was  the 

earth  divided  "  (!"Q7?3,  25).  It  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  the  «  Dispersion  "  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  physical  catastrophe 
might  be  intended,  although  the  former  is  perhaps 
the  more  natural  inference.  The  event,  whatever 
it  was,  must  have  happened  at  Peletr's  birth,  rather 
than,  as  some  have  supposed,  at  a  later  time  in  his 
life,  for  the  easterns  have  always  given  names  to 
children  at  birth,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  cases 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons.  —  We  should  therefore  cou- 
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sider  the  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the  numbera 
according  to  the  three  sources. 


LXX. 

Creation 0 

Flood  (occupying  chief 

part  of  this  year)    .     .  2262 

Birth  of  Peleg    ....  401; 

Departure     of     Abram  >  1017 

from  Haran    ....  616  l 


1307 
401  > 

51017 
616  S 


B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure  from 
Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of  this  period 
is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  from  the  promise 
to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17), 
the  first  event  being  held  to  be  that  recorded  in 
Gen.  xii.  1-5.     The  same  number  of  years  is  given 
in  Ex.,  where  the  Hebrew  reads  —  "  Xow  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.     And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt"   (xii.  40,  41).     Here  the  LXX.. 
and  Sam.  add  after  "  in  Egypt  "  the  words  "  and 
in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
former  also  add  after  "  the  children  of  Israel  "  the 
words  "  and  their  fathers."     It  seems  most  reason- 
able to  regard  both  these  additions  as  glosses;  if 
they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears  to  make  the 
duration  of  the   sojourn  in  Egypt  430  years,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclusion.     The 
"sojourning"  might  well  include  the  period  after 
the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that  patriarch  and 
his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  Land  of  promise 
as  [in]  a  strange  country"   (Heb.  xi.  9),  for  it  is 
not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "who  dwelt 
in  Egypt."     As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that   of  commencement,  it  might  refer  either   to 
Abraham's  entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise. 
A  third   passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential 
form  in  both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially 
satisfactory  as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light 
upon  the  explanation  we  have  offered  of  this  last, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon 
analogical  principles.     It  is  the  divine  declaration 
to  Abraham  of  the  future  history  of  his  children : 
"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them;   and   they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years ;  and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance"   (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;   comp. 
Acts  vii.  6,  7).      The  four  hundred  years  cannot 
be  held  to  be  the  period   of  oppression  without  a 
denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of 
that  time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
time  from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.     This 
reading,  which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than 
a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an 
unusual  construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admis- 
sible according  to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gram- 
mar, and   might  be  used  in  Arabic.     It  is  also 
noticeable  that  after  the  citation  given  above,  the 
events  of  the  whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing 
that  this  was  the  period  spoken  of,  and   perhaps, 
therefore,  the  period  denned  (15,  16).     The  mean- 
ing of  the   "  fourth   generation  "   here  mentioned 
has  been  previously  considered.     It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  held  that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that 
from  the  promise  to  Abraham   until  the  Exodus 
was  430  years  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two  other 
statements  of  the  same  kind.     In  order  to  arrive  at 
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»s  certain  a  conclusion  as  may  be  attainable,  we 
must  examine  the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details 
of  this  interval.  First,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  form  a  distinct  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
life  of  the  patriarchs  of  this  age.  The  Biblical  nar- 
rative plainly  ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than 
what  is  held  to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and 
we  must  therefore  carefully  consider  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers 
rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the 
Bible  regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into 
two  classes,  those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and 
those  interwoven  witli  the  relation  of  events.  To 
the  former  class  virtually  belong  all  the  statements 
relating  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abraham,  to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to  that 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the 
other  rests  upon  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence. 
The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of 
his  later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  histor- 
ical narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Ste- 
phen's authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  120  years  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  simi- 
lar instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferen- 
tial!)-, in  that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible 
could  be  cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be 
the  common  explanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  ver.  10) 
combined  with  its  ascription  to  Moses  (title).  The 
title  cannot,  analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure 
guide,  but  the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
port it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  general  shortness  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject 
of  this  psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as 
the  result  of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described 
as  under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  hap- 
pier condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable 
to  the  shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
none  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at 
the  Exodus  should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 
With  these  the  ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Moses,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his 
time  independently  of  the  peculiar'  circumstances 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bear- 
ing <»n  longevity  stand  upon  a  very  different  basis. 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous 
modern  instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  of 
Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
have  utterly  broken  down  on  examination,  and  that 
the  registers  of  this  country  prove  no  greater  ex- 
treme than  about  110  years.     We  have  recently 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some  independent 
contemporary  evidence  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Hib- 
liotheque  at  Paris  bearing  a  moral  discourse  by  one 
Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest  son  of  Assa  (b.  c.  cir. 
1910-1860),  the  fifth  king  of  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Shepherds  [Egypt].  At  the 
conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of  himself :  "  I 
have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in  the  land); 
I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by 
the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders, 
fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of 
favor  (or  blessing)."  (Facsimile  dun  Papyrus 
Egyptien,  par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines 
7,  8).  The  natural  inferences  from  this  passage 
are  that  Ptah-hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
that  his  father  was  still  reigning  at  the  time,  and, 
therefore,  had  attained  the  age  of  about  130  years, 
or  more.  The  analogy  of  all  other  documents  of 
the  kind  known  to  us  does  not  permit  a  different 
conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp  was  the  son  of  Assa 
is  probable  from  inscriptions  in  tombs  at  Memphis ; 
that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself  (Facsimile,  &c,  pi.  v.,  lines  6,  7).  Yet 
he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that  sovereign  as 
dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho  to  the 
Shepherd'-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indicative  of 
a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns 
(Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  pp.  114,  136). 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Goodwin  that 
110  years  may  be  a  vague  term,  meaning  ua  very 
long  life;  "  it  seems  to  be  so  used  in  papyri  of  a 
later  time  (p..  C.  cir.  1200).  We  rarely  thus  em- 
ploy the  term  centenarian,  more  commonly  employ- 
ing sexagenarian  and  octogenarian,  and  this  term 
is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater  longevity  than 
ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the  110  years  of 
Ptah-hotp  lie  vague,  we  must  still  suppose  him  to 
have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the 
numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than  ten  years 
respectively.  This  Egyptian  document  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of  so  realistic 
and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its  historical  bear- 
ings that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the  inferences  we 
have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that 
such  instances  of  longevity  were  exceptional,  and 
perhaps  more  usual  among  the  foreign  settlers  in 
Egypt  than  the  natives,  and  we  have  no  ground  for 
considering  that  the  length  of  generations  was  then 
generally  different  from  what  it  now  is.  For  these 
reasons  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain 
of  his  descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission.  The 
narrative  affords  the  following  data  which  we  place 
under  two  periods —  (1)  that  from  Abram's  leaving 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  I'.-y  pt :  and  (2)  that 
from  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran  75  yrs. 

at  line's  birth     .  100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth  .     .  60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt .  130 

216  or  215  yrs.  a 

a  Bunsen  reckons   Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  interval  from  the 
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2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt     ....     cir.  45 

Residue  of  his  life 92 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Ex.  i.  6,  7,  if.). 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year 39 

Residue  of  his  life *     .  71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
The  sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different 
from  430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of  them, 
that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  26,  27)  if  a 
succession,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  entering  into 
Egypt.  The  historical  evidence  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  few  souls  who  went  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the  six 
hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus. At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enumer- 
ated—  "besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his 
four  great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch 
himself,  seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  gen- 
eration to  which  children  woidd  be  born  about  this 
date  may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51 
pairs,"  since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most 
probably  married  a  cousin.  This  computation 
takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly 
practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first 
generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the  time 
other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one 
mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
have  been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  degree.  "We  cannot  therefore  found 
our  calculation  solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must 
allow  for  polygamy  and  foreign  marriages.  These 
admissions  being  made,  and  the  especial  blessing 
which  attended  the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  in- 
terval of  about  215  j'ears  does  not  seem  too  short 
for  the  increase.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  430  years  as  the  length  of 
the  interval  from  Abrani's  leaving  Haran  to  the 
Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foun- 
dation of  Solomon's  Temple.  —  There  is  but  one 
passage  from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this 
period  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb. ),  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr. 
2d  m.  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).    Subtracting 

numbers  215  (Egypt's  Place,  i.  180).  This  is  inaccu- 
rate, since  if  75  =  1,  then  100  =  26,  and  the  interval 
Is  216. 

«  Bunsen  ridicules  Dr.  Baumgarten  of  Kiel  for  sup- 
posing a  residue  of  56  pairs  from  70  souls.     "This  re- 
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from  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  Solomon 
and  the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  —  43  =  )  437 
or  (440  —  43  =  )  397  yrs.  These  results  we  have 
first  to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These 
are  as  follows :  —  (a. )  From  Exodus  to  death  of 
Moses,  40  yrs.  (6. )  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7  -4-  x 
yrs.  (c.)  Interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the 
First  Servitude  x  yrs.  (d. )  Servitudes  and  rule  of 
Judges  until  Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  (e.)  Period  from 
Eli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20+ a;  yrs.  (J'.) 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  (</.)  David's  reign,  40  yrs. 
(h.)  Solomon's  reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  3 
yrs.  Sum,  3  x  +  580  yrs.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
approximatively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting 
numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  20  or 
20  +  x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death, 
110:  therefore  the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must 
be  (110  —  20  +  40  =  )  50  yrs.  After  Joshua  there 
is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a 
period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of 
8  yrs.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs.  until. 
Othniel's  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua's  govern- 
ment is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's 
lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he 
was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after 
Joshua's  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his  portion,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  waited  long  before 
attacking  the  heathen  who  held  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  portion  being  his  claimed  reward  for  not 
having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  there,  a  reward 
promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses  and  claimed 
of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies  had  shown 
the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv.  24;  Deut. 
i.  36:  Josh.  xiv.  6  ml  fin.,  xv.  13-19;  Judg.  i.  9- 
15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set  out  to  con- 
quer his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  apportionment, 
then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about  13  yrs.,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.  The 
interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First 
Servitude  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  He 
was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his  lot; 
he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent 
40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been 
30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110  yrs.  at  his 
death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the  interval  in 
question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be  therefore 
reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs..  and  the  sub- 
sequent interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  exact :  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10? +  20 +  20? +38?)  at  his  death,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long«period  of  life  at  that  time. 
If  we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain   intervals, 


mainder  of  56  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very  much 
in  mind  of  Falstaff's  mode  of  reckoning.''  (Egypt's 
Placr,  i.  178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen.  xlvi.  he  would 
not  have  made  this  extraordinary  mistake,  and  allowed 
only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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the  residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his 
death  to  the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule 
after  the  victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively 
G,  32,  and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will 
be  (580  -|-  58  =  )  638  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in 
St.  Paul's  address  at  Antioch  of  l'isidia,  where, 
after  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds:  "And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided 
their  land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he 
gave  [unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet. 
And  afterward  they  desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii.  19, 
20,  21).  This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously 
explained,  as  commencing  with  Othniel's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yrs.  more,  430  yrs.,  or 
with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these  num- 
bers by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  lie  held  to 
end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  raise  the 
numbers  given  respectively  by  about  40  yrs.  How- 
ever explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports  the 
authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as  300 
yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  346  and  364 
yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  another 
agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since  the 
meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague 
sum,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of 
the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the 
longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  480 
or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has 
been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion. 
These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  con- 
tinuous generations,  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  an 
interval  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years,  some 
being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with  each 
other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  yrs.a  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all 
numerical  statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the 
rest.  We  have  already  shown  (Technical  Chro- 
nology) what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using 
Mthe  Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  pre- 
fer to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to 
take  as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about 
638  yrs.  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple  to  its  Destruction.  —  We  have  now 


a  Both  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place,i.  176-77)  and  Lepsius 
(Chron.  d.  Mg.  i.  369)  suppose  the  genealogy  of 
Shaul  the  son   of  Uzziah  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  22-24, 
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reached  a  period  in  which  the  differences  of  chro- 
nologers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  centuries 
but  by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and 
towards  the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable. 
The  most  important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  gen- 
erally stated  more  than  once,  anil  several  means  are 
alii  in  led  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested. 
The  principal  of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of 
kings'  ages  at  their  accessions,  the  double  dating 
of  tlie  accessions  of  kings  of  .ludah  in  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  double 
reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable 
is  the  second,  which  extends  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents 
our  making  any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its 
length.  The  mentions  of  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  contemporary  with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are 
also  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so, 
when,  as  we  may  expect,  the  chronological  places  of 
all  these  contemporaries  are  more  nearly  determined. 
All  records  therefore  tending  to  fix  the  chronologies 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are 
of  great  value  from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chro- 
nology. At  present  the  most  important  of  such 
records  is  Ptolemy's  Canon,  from  which  no  sound 
chronologer  will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the 
Biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  compared, 
it  will  be  found  that  some  small  and  great  incon- 
sistencies necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  num- 
bers. The  amount  of  the  former  class  has,  however, 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  in- 
consistencies depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of 
the  mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the 
king's  accession.  The  greater  difficulties  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cannot  be  resolved  without  the  sup- 
position that  numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 
In  these  cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an 
emendation.  We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, than  the  conjectural  change  of  a  number. 
Two  interregnums  have  however  been  supposed, 
one  of  11  yrs.  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah, 
and  the  other,  of  9  yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea. 
The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  3, 
7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  as  well 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of 
the  Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute 
anarchy,  and  we  must  remember  the  improbability 
of  a  powerful  sovereign  not  having  been  at  once 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been 
content  to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king. 
It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a 
king's  murderer  should  have  been  able  to  take  his 
place  after  an  interval  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  both 
cases  to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  con- 
jectured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  inter- 
regnums, we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  this  period  there  given  B.  c.  588 
must  be  corrected  to  586.  The  received  chronology 
as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed  be  held  to  be 
beyond  question  in  the  time  before  Josiah's  acces- 

comp.  33-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  kiDg  of  Israel,  an 
almost  unaccountable  mistake. 
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sion  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple,  but  we 
cannot  at  present  attain  any  better  positive  result 
than  that  we  have  accepted.  The  whole  period 
may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  about  425  yrs.,  that 
of  the  undivided  kingdom  120  yrs.,  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  about  388  yrs.,  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  these  numbers  can  be  more  than  a 
very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all.  (For  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  chronology  of  the  kings,  see  Israel, 
Kingdom  of,  and  Judah,  Kingdom  of.) 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  —  The  determination  of  the  length  of 
this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine-  The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that 
event  was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubt- 
less at  Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  u.  c.  538,  but  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned. 
So  great  a  migration  must  have  occupied  much 
time,  and  about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem 
too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two 
numbers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here 
be  considered.  One  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  Yrs.  Captivity 
(xxix.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The 
commencement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  4th  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  29),a  and  the  conclusion,  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (ver.  26).  Ptolemy's  Canon  counts  from 
the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that  of  Cyrus 
66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near  to  the  round 
sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the  yrs.  be  of  360 
days  ( Year)  represent  at  the  utmost  no  more  than 
about  69  tropical  years.  The  famous  70  years  of 
captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the 
captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in  Zech., 
which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation 
(i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected  with  the 
last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are  not  irre- 
concilable with  this  explanation:  a  famous  past 
period  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  moderns  speak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These  two  passages  are, 
it  must  be  noticed,  of  different  dates,  the  first  of 
the  2d  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  second  of  the 
4th  year.  —  This  period  we  consider  to  be  of  48  -f-  x 
yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three  years. 

Principal  Systems  Of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Rabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 


«  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  3d  year  of 
Jehoiakim  is  given  instead  of  the  4th.  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Babylonian 
year  commenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so  that 
Nebuchadnezzar's  1st  would  commence  in  Jehoiakim's 
3d,  and  be  current  in  his  4th.  In  other  books  of  the 
Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kings  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally Hebrew  current  years.  Two  other  difficulties  may 
be  noticed.  The  I8th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jer. 
lii.  29  seems  to  be  for  the  19th.     The  difficulty  of  the 
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be  termed  Biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible.  An- 
other failing  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to 
accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Rabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals  as  even  egre- 
giously  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the  . 
Persian  rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  ex- 
ception, for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite 
extreme  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology 
in  violent  contrast.  "We  do  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or 
even  Josephus:  their  method  was  uncritical,  and 
they  accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them 
without  any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  the  moderns. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  (  hronology 
has  had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing 
to  its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recog- 
nized system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes 
the  480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronology 
has  lately  come  into  much  notice  from  its  partial 
reception,  chiefly  by  the  German  school.  It  accepts 
the  Biblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has 
been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and 
Lord  A.  Hervey.  The  system  of  Bunsen  we  have 
been  compelled  to  constitute  a  fourth  class  of  itself. 
For  the  time  before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  Bib- 
lical chronological  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  philological  considerations. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  ac- 
cording to  five  writers. 

The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronol- 
ogers, besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  no- 
ticed.   In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the 


-, 


37th  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  12m.  25d.  (Jer.), 
or  27  (2  K.),  falling  according  to  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Merodach  (Jer.  lii.  31  ;  2 
K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained,  as  Dr.  Hincks  suggests, 
either  by  supposing  the  Heb.,  "in  the  year  when  he 
was  king,"  to  mean  that  he  reigned  but  one  year  in- 
stead of  two,  as  in  the  canon,  or  that  Evil-Merodach  is 
not  the  Iluarodamus  of  the  canon  (Jnurn.  Sacr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858). 
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Creation 

Flood  

Abram  leaves  Haran 

Exodus 

Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Destruction  of  "  " 


Hales. 

Jackson. 

Ussher. 

B.  c. 

B.  c. 

B.  C. 

5411 

6420 

4004 

3155 

3170 

2348 

2078 

2(123 

1921 

164S 

151*3 

1491 

1027 

1014 

1012 

586 

580 

588 

B.  C. 

3983 
2327 
1961 
1531 
1012 
589 


Bunsen. 


(Adam)    cir.  20,000 
(Noah)     cir.  10,000 

1320 

1004 
586 


second  Cainan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's 
birth  130  instead  of  70  years;  Jackson  accepts  the 
second  Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the 
second  case;  Ussher  and  Petavius  follow  the  He- 
brew, but  the  former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah, 
while  the  latter  does  not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the 
Noachian  period  about  ten  millennia  before  our  era, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  our  race  another  ten  thou- 
sand years,  or  very  little  more  "  ( Outlines,  vol.  ii.  p. 
12).  These  conclusions  necessitate  the  abandon 
ment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before  Abraham. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  seem  to  be  founded:  it  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  those  grounds  may  be  considered  to  be 
wholly  philological.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak 
of  "facts  and  traditions:"  his  facts,  however,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory 
of  language,  and  tradition  is,  from  its  nature,  no 
guide  in  chronology.  How  far  language  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard  question.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  years ;  the  rest,  except 
Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to  their 
explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this  interval; 
but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We  have 
already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in  adopting 
Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of  time,  both 
generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of  the 
kings,  from  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
'.s  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius:  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  years  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manaaseh  from  55  to  45  years.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
is  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
other. 

Probable  determination  of  dates  and  intervals.  — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical  data,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  establish  on  independent  ev- 
idence, either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
afforded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
—  The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Ptol- 
emy's Canon,  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
Julian  year,  b.  c.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
year. 


2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho. 
—  The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
Biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22d 
year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring  of  B.  C. 
608  to  the  spring  of  G07.  Necho's  1st  year  is 
proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been  most  prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  b.  c.  G09-8, 
but  possibly  b.  c.  610-9.  The  expedition  in  op- 
posing which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Necho's  2d  year,  b.  c.  609-8  or  608-7. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  than  b.  c.  586  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 
We  have  thus  b.  c.  608-7  for  the  last  year  of  Jo- 
siah, and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the  for- 
mer date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  by  the 
chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirhakah.  — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Sennach- 
erib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the  14th 
year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved  from 
the  Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in  B, 
C.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to 
the  received  chronology,  is  b.  c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  years  on  account  of  the  lowering  of 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c. 
711.  If  (Kawlinson's  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1) 
we  hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah's 
14th  year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still 
place  the  latter  event  before  a.  c.  695.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 
years.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitat- 
ingly reduces  the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45 
years.  Lepsius  (Koniysfotch,  p.  104)  more  crit- 
ically takes  the  35  years  of  the  LXX.  as  the  true 
duration.  Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would 
seem  best  to  make  Manasseh's  computation  of  his 
reign  commence  with  his  father's  illness  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the 
very  short  one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  how- 
ever, we  think,  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  sum  of  55. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser  laid 
siege  to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah.  and 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2 
K.  xviii.  9,  10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indi- 
cate the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2d 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  either  that  he  com- 
pleted the  enterprise  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the 
capture  is  not  expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  <>r 
that  he  took  the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened 
just  before  his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon 
is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly 
or  nearly  equal  to  the  1st  of  Merodach-Baladan, 
Mardocempadus:  therefore  it  was  current  b.  c.  721 
or  720,  and  the  2d  year,  720  or  719.  This  would 
place  Hezekiah's  accession  b.  c.  726,  725,  or  724, 
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thu  3d  being  the  very  date  the  Hebrew  numbers 
give.  Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers 
to  Hezekiah  immediately  after  his  sickness,  and 
therefore  in  about  his  15th  year,  b.  c.  710.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mardocempadua 
reigned  721-710,  and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized 
the  regal  power  for  6  months  before  Elibus,  the 
Belibus  of  the  Canon,  and  therefore  in  about  70-3, 
this  being,  no  doubt,  a  second  reign.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
dates  of  Hezekiah.  Thus  far  the  chronological 
data  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  appear  to  clash  in 
a  manner  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  present  a 
hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  account  to  be  rashly 
cut.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  history 
has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he  observes,  is  not 
explicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible,  but  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  Sennach- 
erib's disastrous  invasion  he  had  not  assumed  the 
crown  of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  mention  kings  of  Egypt  and  a  con- 
temporary king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  them. 
The  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
We  hold,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tir- 
hakah was  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the 
king  or  kings  of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascer- 
tain what  evidence  there  is  for  the  date  of  this  ex- 
pedition. First,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike 
operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible 
have  been  conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be 
those  of  two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Heze- 
kiah is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of 
an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  3d  year,  which,  by  a 
comparison  of  Ptolemy's  (  anon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  is.  c.  700,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  ex- 
pedition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no 
record  in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  ca- 
lamitous end,  could  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
Biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  ex- 
peditions were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same  war,  a 
war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission. Since  the  first  expedition  fell  in  b.  c.  700, 
we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than  11  years  at  the 
utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt,  a  supposition 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable  to  the  dis- 
locating attempts  that  have  been  made  to  lower  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  however,  necessi- 
tate a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the  place  of 
the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first  expedition. 
(See  especially  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  "  On  the  Kecti- 
fications  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  which 
the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render  necessary," 
in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1858; 
and  Rawlinson's  lie  rod.  i.  478-480).  The  syn- 
chronisms of  Hoshea  and  Shalmaneser,  Pekah  and 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pul,  have  not  yet 
been  approximatively  determined  on  double  evi- 
dence. 

4.  Synchronism  ofRehoboam  and  Shishak.  —  The 
Biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows : 
Eehoboam   appears  to  have   come  to  the   throne 
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about  249  years  before  the  accession  of  Hezekiah, 
and  therefore  b.  c.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  computa- 
tion, 909.  Shishak  was  already  on  the  throne 
when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon.  This 
event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo,  &c, 
when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  2G-40,  see  esp.  ver.  29). 
The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building  of  the 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  was  constructed 
about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  dated  in  his  23d  year  (1  K.  vi. 
1,  37,  38,  vii.  1;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  This  building  is 
recorded  after  the  occurrences  of  the  24th  year  of 
Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem until  the  king  had  ended  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  temple,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and  Millo  was  built  after 
the  removal  of  the  queen  (ix.  24 ) ;  therefore,  as  Jer- 
oboam was  concerned  in  this  building  of  Millo  and 
repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  "  at  that  time  " 
(xi.  29)  by  Ahijah,  and  in  consequence  had  to  flee' 
from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  his  ex- 
pedition against  Rehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the 
quarries  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cut- 
ting of  stone  in  the  22d  jear  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or 
Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of 
Thebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest 
of  Judah  (( 'hampollion,  Lettres,  pp.  190,  191). 
On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of 
Shishak  B.  c.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place 
this  event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they 
do  not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.  C. 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exodus.  —  Arguments  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  afford  the  best  means  of  deciding  which 
is  the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led 
the  writer  to  the  following  result :  The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or  ex- 
actly coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
lie  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian 
religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebra- 
tions of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered 
a  year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either 
restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  un- 
der Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which 
fell  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus, 
corresponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a 
vague  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox.    It  has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that 
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a  full  moon  fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamcnoth,  on 
Thursday,  April  2 1st,  in  the  year  is.  c.  1652."  A 
full  moon  would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  years  be- 
fore or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence 
of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autumnal  equi- 
nox could  not  recur  in  less  than  1500  vague  years 
(Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  458).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  years  earlier  than  Hales's,  and  the 
interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple,  b.  c.  cir.  1010,  would  be  about 
642  years,  or  4  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bi- 
ble. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inferences 
from  the  celebration  of  great  passovara  also  led  us 
to  about  the  same  time.  In  later  articles  we  shall 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
agrees  with  this  conclusion.  [Egypt;  Exodus, 
the.]  Setting  aside  Ussher's  preference  for  the 
480  years,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in 
support  of  the  Rabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by 
the  genealogies,  upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  his- 
torical evidence  are,  however,  brought  forward  by 
these  writers  as  leading  to  or  confirming  this  date. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  supposed  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  placing  the  event  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  how- 
ever, is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has 
preserved  it  to  us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  be- 
ing, according  to  Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record 
of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  of  an  unknown  writer, 
and  not  part  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  An  indica- 
tion of  date  has  also  been  supposed  in  the  mention 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during  the  oppression 
was  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Rameses  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town 
of  a  tract  so  called.  [Rameses.]  This  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme  the 
Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great 
oppressor  would  have  been  Rameses  II.,  second  king 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  as- 
signed to  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  u.  C.  It  is 
further  urged  that  the  first  king  Rameses  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  Manetho's  lists  is  the 
grandfather  of  this  king,  Rameses  I.,  who  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at 
the  utmost  about  60  years  before  his  grandson.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  great  rea- 
son for  taking  the  lower  dates,  of  both  kings,  which 
would  make  the  reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rab- 
binical date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case 
both  Manetho's  statement  must  be  of  course  set 
aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this 
king's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
must  be  transposed  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
should  not  fall  before  the  accession  of  Rameses  I. 
The  argument  that  there  was  no  king  Rameses  be- 
fore Rameses  I.  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative 
one,  more  especially  as  the  names  of  very  many 

a  This  was  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal.  —  Horce  JEg.  p.  217. 

ft  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  75  J  cars  old  when 
he  left  Haran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  but  this  does  not  ueces- 
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kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of  the  period  fo 
which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are  wanting.  It  loses 
almost  all  its  force  when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aah- 
mes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty,  vari- 
ously assigned  to  the  17th  and  16th  centuries  b.  c. 
bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  which  name  from  its 
meaning  (son  of  Ra  or  the  sun,  the  god  of  Heli- 
opolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt)  would 
almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncommon  one, 
and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been  named 
from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the  name 
long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt  pre- 
sents great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  theory 
together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  difficulties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
that  narrative:  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found 
an  argument  upon  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  name.  The  historical  difficulties  on 
the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the  Exodus  are 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  ante- 
date Moses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  compress 
Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
(Hibelwerk,  i.  pp.  cexxviii.-ix. ),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the  longer 
schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been  in 
Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  10th,  and  20th  dynasties, 
since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw  those  of 
Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of  the  pol- 
icies and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews,  will 
be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egypt;  Exodus, 
the.]  We  therefore  take  b.  c.  1652  as  the  most 
satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i.  77- 
81;  Bunsen,  fflbekoerk,  i.  pp.  ccxi.-ccxiii.,  cexxiii. 
ff. ;  Lepsius,  Chronologie  der  yEgypUr,'i.  314  fF.). 

6.  Bute,  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn.  —  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
for  holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  clay  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.  C.  '2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  pr-oleptic  Julian  year.  Before 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything  be- 
yond an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion.  —  Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
B.  C.  cir.  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758. *  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Date  of  the  Flood.  —  The  Flood,  as  ending 
about  401  years  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be 
placed  b.  c.  cir  3099  or  3159.  The  year  preced- 
ing, or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 


sarily  imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 
his  75th  year.  (Comp.  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  11, 
13.)  All  the  dates,  therefore,  before  B.  C.  20S2,  might 
have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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catastrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
Noachian  colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  alter  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore 
some  may  have  previously  taken  their  departure 
from  the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of 
Egypt,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetho, 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of 
its  first  kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
be  consistent  with  this  scheme  of  approximative 
Biblical  dates.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  back  this 
event  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  28th  cent- 
ury k.  c.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
not  been  proved,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  to  have 
reckoned  back  to  so  remote  a  time;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  monuments,  and  the  fragments  of 
their  history  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  short  interval  preferred  by  Ussher.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence 
points  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
28th  century  b.  C.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and  other 
states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same  antiq- 
uity. 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam.  —  The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  b.  c.  cir.  5361  or 
5421.  R.  S.  P. 

*  The  assignment  of  only  215  years  to  the  so- 
journ in  Egypt  (see  No.  6  above)  is  far-  from  meet- 
ing with  general  acceptance.  It  has  indeed  come 
down  from  the  Septuagint  as  the  traditional  theory, 
but  in  modern  times  has  been  strongly  opposed. 
Of  those  who  dissent  from  that  view  are  Kosen 
miiller,  Hofmann,  Jahn,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Winer, 
Tuch,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and 
many  others  of  similar  rank  as  scholars.  On  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  especially,  Knobel 
on  Ex.  xii.  40  (Exet/et.  Handb.  xii.  121),  and  Kurtz 
(History  of  the  Obi  Covenant,  ii.  135  ff.,  Eng.  tr.). 
There  are  two  texts  that  seem  quite  distinct  and 
unequivocal.  Ex.  xii.  40  asserts  that  the  abode  in 
Egypt  was  430  years  —  even  though  we  translate 
"who  abode  in  Egypt."  And  here  is  found  no 
manuscript  variation  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
supported  by  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate.  The  Septuagint  (Codex  Vatican.),  how- 
ever, has  introduced  the  words  "  and  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  while  the  Alexandrian  Codex  adds  also, 
"  they  and  their  fathers."  This  change,  though 
found  in  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the  Samaritan 
version,  at  once  suggests,  by  its  two-fold  explana- 
tion, the  suspicion  of  an  artificial  emendation  to 
meet  a  difficulty.  That  these  words,  once  in  the 
text,  should  have  been  omitted,  is  hardly  probable ; 
that  they  should  have  crept  in  to  solve  various  dif- 
ficulties, is  quite  natural.  Again,  Gen.  xv.  13  de- 
clares the  future  servitude  and  affliction,  not  of 
Abraham,  but  of  his  "  seed "  "  in  a  land  not 
theirs,"  to  be  "400  years,"  in  round  numbers. 
The  suggestion  that  this  was  to  be  partly  in  Ca- 
naan, is  cut  off  by  the  statement  that  it  should  be 
in  a  land  not  theirs  —  one  land  too  —  in  strong 
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contrast  to  the  repeated  guaranty  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (vs.  7,  8,  18)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  as 
their  own.  The  inclusion  of  any  part  of  Abra- 
ham's own  history  in  this  period  of  servitude  and 
affliction  seems  forbidden  by  the  positive  assurance 
(ver.  15)  that  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  the  manifest  assignment  of  this  servitude  (as 
Tuch  remarks)  to  the  distant  future.  Besides, 
Abraham's  residence  in  Egypt  had  taken  place  be- 
fore the  prophecy  was  uttered.  The  statement  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  6,  7)  accords  with  this  interpre- 
tation. Paul,  however  (Gal.  iii.  17),  reckons  430 
years  between  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  the 
giving  of  the  law;  but  it  is  remarked  by  Kurtz. 
Keil,  and  others,  that  he  simply  conforms  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  synagogue  and  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Septuagint,  which  alone  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  Gentile  readers,  and  because  the  pre- 
cise length  of  time  did  not  affect  his  argument. 
It  was,  on  any  view,  430  years.  (It  should  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  Josephus  gives  400 
years,  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  v.  9,  §  4 :  and  215  years, 
Ant.  ii.  15,  §  2;  comp.  c.  Apion.  i.  33.) 

It  is  alleged  against  the  430  years  that  the  time 
was  but  four  generations  (Gen.  xv.  16).  Put  the 
reply  is  obvious  that  verses  13  and  15  cannot  con- 
flict, and  the  generation  \"  therefore  "the  sum 
total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  living  at  the  same 
time  "  (Hofmann),  or,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  hundred  years  (Gesenius).  But  it  is  still  affirmed 
that  but  four  generations  are  commonly  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  individuals.  To  which  it  is 
answered,  the  specification  of  four  main  links  (per- 
haps in  conformity  to  the  very  language  of  proph- 
ecy) does  not  exclude  others;  and  we  actually  find 
six  generations  mentioned  from  Joseph  to  Zelo- 
phehad  (Num.  xxvi.  29  ff.),  seven  from  Judah  to 
Bezaleel  (1  Chr.  ii.  3  ff.),  and  ten  or  eleven  from 
Ephraim  to  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  22  ff.).  And  a 
comparison  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Levi  in  Ex. 
vi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.,  shows  that  there  are  names  omit- 
ted in  the  former  which  have  been  procured  from 
other  sources  for  the  latter. 

The  one  real  difficulty  is  found  in  the  parentage 
of  Moses.  If  Amram  his  father  (Ex.  vi.  20)  was 
the  same  with  Amram  the  grandson  of  Levi  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  and  if  Jochebed  his  mother  was  strictly 
Levi's  daughter  (Ex.  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  59),  it  is  a 
fatal  objection.  But  that  Moses'  father  could  not 
be  the  tribe  or  family-father  Amram,  has  been,  we 
think,  shown  from  Num.  iii.  27,  28,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Moses'  time  the  Amramites,  Izehar- 
ites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites  (the  four  affiliated 
branches  of  Kohath's  descendants),  numbered  8,600 
males.  Allowing  one-fourth  of  these  to  the  Am- 
ramites would  give  them  over  two  thousand  males; 
and  as  Moses  had  but  two  sons  to  be  included  with 
himself  in  this  number,  it  follows  that  if  this  Am- 
ram, the  head  of  this  family,  were  the  father  of 
Moses,  then  Moses  must  have  had  over  2,000  brot  It- 
ers and  brothers'  sons  —  the  women  and  girls  of 
the  family  not  being  reckoned.  The  tribe-father 
must  therefore  have  been  a  different  man  from  the 
father  of  Moses.  But  was  Jochebed  Levi's  daugh- 
ter ?  In  Ex.  ii.  1  she  is  called  "  a  daughter  of 
Levi;"  but  the  connection  admits  the  same  gen- 
eral sense  as  the  phrase  "  a  daughter  of  Abraham  " 
(Luke  xiii.  16).  That  she  was  her  husband's  aunt 
(Ex.  vi.  20),  even  if  we  interpret  the  expression 
rigidly,  will  decide  nothing  as  to  her  parentage  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  his  parentage.  The  pas- 
sage Num.  xxvi.  59  certainly  presents  a  difficulty. 
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But  the  original  leaves  it  more  indefinite  than  our 
version,  "  a  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  one  bore  [who 
was  horn]  to  him  in  Egypt."  Here  the  LXX. 
read  thus:  Qvyar-qp  Aevt,  $)  ere/fe  tovtovs  t<5 
Aev\  iv  AiyvirTw,  —  the  tovtovs  evidently  refer- 
ring to  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.     One  Hebrew 

manuscript  has  a  similar  reading,  DHS  instead  of 

PTnS.     Kurtz  does  not  hesitate,  under  the  cir- 

T  .... 

cumstances  (including  this  diversity  between  the 
Gr.  and  Heb.),  to  regard  the  whole   clause  after 

"n^VO  as  a  gloss,  appended  by  some  one  who 
understood  the  phrase  "  daughter  of  Levi  "  in  a 
strict  sense,  and  endeavored  to  soften  down  the 
improbability  by  explaining  that  the  daughter  was 
born  in  Egypt.  Without  going  this  length,  we 
venture  to  regard  the  verse  in  the  original  as  not  ab- 
solutely decisive,  —  although  its  first  aspect  seems 
to  be  so.  But  when  we  consider  the  vagueness  of 
the  expression  used ;  when  we  remember  that  Levi 
must  have  been  at  least  135  years  old  at  her  birth 
if  Jochebed  were  his  daughter;  when  we  recall  the 
ten  or  eleven  generations  from  Ephraim  to  Joshua; 
when  we  observe  the  distinctness  of  the  declarations 
in  Ex.  xii.  40  and  Gen.  xv.  13,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  Egypt;  when  we  remember  the  increase  from  70 
souls  to  600,000  fighting  men ;  —  we  seem  to  en- 
counter far  less  difficulty  in  fixing  the  time  of 
sojourn  in  Egypt  at  430  than  at  215  years. 

S.  C.  B. 
*  Literature.  —  Among  the  more  recent  works 
relating  to  Biblical  chronology  may  be  mentioned : — 
Gumpach,  Uber  den  altj 'iidischen  Kalender,  zu- 
nachst  in  seiner  Beziehung  zur  neutest.  Geschichte, 
Briissel,  1848 ;  and  Die  Zeitrechnung  der  Babylo- 
nier  u.  Assyrer,  Heidelb.  1852;  Seyffarth,  Cliro- 
nologia  Sacra,  Leipz.  1846  ;  Berichiigungen  d. 
rom.,  griech.,  pers.,  dgypt.,  hebrdischen  Cesch.  u. 
Zeitrechnung,  Leipz.  1855;  and  Summary  of  Re- 
cent Discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology,  New  York, 
1857  ;  Fausset,  Sacred  Chronology,  Oxf.  1855; 
Oppert,  Chronohgie  des  Assyriens  et  des  Babylo- 
niens,  Paris,  1857  (from  the  Ann.  de  la  phil.  chre- 
tienne)\  Lehmann,  Chronol.  Bestimmung  der  in  d. 
Apostelgesch.  Cap.  13-28  erzahlten  Begebenheiten 
(in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  312-339); 
Wolff,  O.,  Versuch,  die  Widerspriiche  in  den  Ja.hr- 
reihen  der  Kbnige  Jwla's  u.  Isr.  u.  andere  Differ- 
enzen  in  d.  bibl.  Chronol.  auszugleichen  (ibid.  pp. 
625-688);  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  Bd.  i.  p.  cci.  fF.,  and 
Bd.  v.  (1858-60);  Parker,  F.,  Chronology,  Lond. 
1859 ;  Shimeall,  Our  Bible  Chronology  .  .  .  crit- 
ically examined  and  demonstrated,  New  York,  1860, 
—  finds  the  end  of  the  world  a.  d.  1868 ;  Bosan- 
quet,  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared 
(in  the  Journ.  oftht  Boy.  As.  Soc.  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 1864,  N.  S.  i.  145-180);  and  Conspectus  of 
Hebrew  Chronology  from  Solomon  to  the  Birth  of 
Chi-ist,  Lond.  (1866?);  Riisch,  art.  Zeilrechnung, 
biblische,  in  Herzo^'s  Reat-EncyM.  xviii.  421-471 
(1864);  R<jckerath,  Biblische  Chronohgie,  u.  s.  w. 
nach  den  bibl.  u.  ausserbibl.  Quellen  bearbeitet, 
,  Miinster,  1865;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri  (from  B.  c.  70 
to  a.  d.  70),  Lond.  1865;  and  Wieseler,  art.  Zei/- 
ri'rltnung,  neutestamentliche,  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
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cykl.  xx.  543-570  (1866).  The  art.  Chronology 
in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  if  Bib.  Lit.  is  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  author  of  Ordo  Sceclorum. 
See  further  the  statements  and  references  under 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  Assyria  ;  Egypt; 
Gospels;  Jesus  Christ;  Paul.  A. 

CHRYSOLITE   (Xpvo-6ki0os:   chrysolithus), 

one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  has  been 
already  stated  [Beryl]  that  the  chrysolite  of  the 
ancients  is  identical  with  the  modern  Oriental  to- 
paz, the  tarsMsh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible."  There  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the  topaz  is  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  Xpva6\t6os  of  St.  John's  vision. 
See  Beryl.  W.  H. 

CHRYSOPRASE  (Xpvff6wpaffos  :  chryso- 
pj-astis)  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  [in  A.  V.  there 
"  chrysoprasus "],  as  one  of  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  St.  John's  vision.  The  chrysoprase 
of  the  ancients  b  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  stone  now  so  called,  namely,  the  apple 
or  leek-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its  color  to 
oxide  of  nickel ;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only 
in  Silesia;  but  Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems,  p.  59, 
note)  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes 
found  in  antique  Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately 
with  bits  of  lapis-lazuli ;  it  is  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  W.  H. 

*  The  Anglicized  form  "  chrysoprase "  occurs 
in  the  margin  of  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  xxviii.  13  (A. 
V.)  where  it  stands  for  "agate"  and  "emerald" 
in  the  text,  which  represent  different  Hebrew  words. 
See  Chalcedony.  H. 

CHUB  (IW3  :  Al&ves'-  Chub),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  xxx.  5).     "Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  (2^37),  and  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fail 
by  the  sword  with  them  "  (i.  e.  no  doubt  the  Egypt- 
ians: see  ver.  4).  The  first  three  of  these  names 
or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  unless,  but 
this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  intended 
by  the  third  (see  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5 ;  Is. 
lxvi.  19;  Jer.  xlvi.  9);  the  fourth  is  of  a  people  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier;  and  the  sixth  probably  ap- 
plies to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into 
Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  especially  the 
last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as  "  holy  "), 
which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country  (Jer. 
xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xliv.  12,  13,  14,  27,  28).  This 
fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country  or  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of  northern 
Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south. 
Some  have  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names 
of  various  African  places  —  Ko£rj,  a  port  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §  10),  Xo>j8<xt  or  Xo>/8d0 
in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §  9),  and  Kw&iov  or  Kco/3/ov 
in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  5)  — conject- 
ures which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing  the 
existence  of  similar  names  where  we  might  expect 
this  to  have  had  its  place.     Others,  however,  think 


a  Epiphanius,  in  his  Twelve  Stones  of  the.  Rationale, 
has  got  "  Chrysolite,  by  some  called  chrysophvilus,  of 
a  golden  color,  and  found  close  to  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon." Pliny  makes  several  varieties  of  this  name  : 
His  first  is  doubtless  the  Oriental  topaz.  —  C.   IV.  Kiivj. 


t>  That  of  Solinus  (lv.)  exactly  agrees  with  our  In- 
dian chrysolite  :  "  Ohrysoprasos  quoque  ex  auro  et 
porraceo  mixtani  lucem  trahentes  aeque  beryllorum 
generi  adjudicuverunt." 
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the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word.     It  has 

been  therefore  proposed  to  read  213  for  Nubia,  as 
the  Arab.  vers,  has  "the  people  the  Noobeh," 
whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  least  one  copy 
of  the  LXX.  had  y  as  the  first  letter:  one  Heb. 

MS.  indeed  reads  213.3  (Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Rossi). 
The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however,  of  very  slight  weight, 
and  although  2133  might  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 

form  or  pronunciation  of  213,  as  Winer  observes 
(s.  v.),  yet  we  have  no  authority  of  this  kind  for 
applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the  Nuba?,  the 
countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo's  time  to  our 
own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  included  in 
Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush:  the  Nubae,  however, 
may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been  settled  in 
any  part  of  the  territory  which  has  taken  from  them 
its  name.     Ear  better,  on  the  score  of  probability, 

is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  proposes,  21 7 
(Begriffder  Kritik,  p.  129).  The  Lubim,  doubt- 
less the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of  Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr. 
i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving  with  Cushim  in  the 
army  of  Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2,  3),  and  in  that  of 
Zerah  (xvi.  8;  comp.  xiv.  9),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly  the  leader 
of  an  Egyptian  army  [Cush;  Zebah].  Nahum 
speaks  of  them  as  helpers  of  Thebes,  together  with 
Put  (Phut),  while  Cush  and  Egypt  were  her 
strength  (iii.  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lu- 
bim and  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a 
conqueror  of  Egypt  (xi.  43).  The  Lubim  might 
therefore  well  occur  among  the  peoples  suffering  in 
the  fall  of  Egypt.  There  is.  however,  this  objection, 
that  we  have  no  instance  of  the   supposed   form 

217,  the  noun  being  always  given  in  the  plural  — 
Lubim.  In  the  absence  of  better  evidence  we  pre- 
fer the  reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text,  against 
which  little  can  be  urged  but  that  the  word  oc- 
curs nowhere  else,  although  we  should  rather  expect 
a  well-known  name  in  such  a  passage.    R.  8.  P. 

CHUN  (p3  :  £K  T&v  £k\(kt(miv  ndAewv  ; 
Joseph.  Mctx^"':  Chun.  The  words  of  the  LXX. 
look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a  word  very  like 

which  —  *T1~12  —  they  frequently  render  by  e/cA.e/c- 
t6s),  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.     [Berothah.] 

CHURCH  ('E/CK\T)(rta).  —  I.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Circ,  Circe,  C'/rir,  Cyriceaj  English,  Church; 
Scottish,  Kirk;  German,  Kirche  ;  Swedish,  Kyrka; 
Danish,  Kyrke ;  Dutch,  Karke;  Swiss,  Kilche; 
Frisian,  Tsierk;  Bohemian,  Cyrkeiv;  Polish,  (Jer- 
kieir ;  Russian,  Zerkow),  and  answers  to  the  deriv- 
atives of  eKK\7jffia,  which  are  naturally  found  in 
the  Romance  languages  (French,  EgUse  ;  Italian, 
Chiesa ;  old  Vaudois,  Gleisa;  Spanish,  Igktia), 
and  by  foreign  importation  elsewhere  (Gothic, 
Aikkletjo ;  Gaelic,  Eagh.it ;  Welsh,  Eghvys ;  Cor- 
nish, Eghs).  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  Kvpiax/iu  (Walafrid  Strabo, 
De  Rebus  Ecclesiast.  c.  7;  Suicer,  s.  v.  KvpianAv; 
Glossarium,  s.  v.  "Dominicum;"  Casaubon,  Ex- 
ercit.  Baron,  xiii.  §  xviii.;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
xiii.  1;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ix.;  Beveridge, 
On  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Art.  xix.;  Words- 
. worth,  Theophilus  Anglicanm,  c.  1 ;  Gieaeler,  Eccles. 
'History,  c.  1;  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  75). 
But  the  derivation  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
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The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  the  following :  ( 1 . ) 
A  similarity  of  sound.  (2.)  The  statement  of  Wala- 
frid Strabo.  (3.)  The  fact  that  the  word  KupiaKov 
was  undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the 
sense  of  "a  church,"  as  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.), 
of  Neoeaesarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Laodicea  (Can. 
xxviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  (Can.  Ixxiv. ), 
to  Maximin's  Edict  (in  Euseb.  //.  E.  ix.  10),  to 
Eusebius'  Oration  in  praise  of  Constantine  (c.  xviii.), 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (  Catech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  use 
of  "  Dominicum  "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Rufinus, 
&c.  (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  having  passed  as  a 
theological  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonian  languages.  (5.)  The  analogous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Etbiopic  word  for 
Church,  which  signifies  "the  house  of  Christ." 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  philology  to  know  that  (1.)  similarity  of  sound 
proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising  only  the 
barest  presumption.  (2.)  A  mediaeval  writer's 
guess  at  an  etymology  is  probably  founded  wholly 
on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the 
derivations  with  which  St.  Augustine's  works  are 
disfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa  from  KvpiaxSv 
in  his  Dmonario  Storico-ecclesiastico,  and  'Walafrid 
Strabo  derives  the  words  rater,  mutter,  from  the 
Greek  through  the  Latin,  herr  from  heros,  memer 
and  immath  from  fxijvr),  in  the  same  breath  as 
kirche  from  KvpianSv).  (3.)  Although  Kvpiax6v 
is  found,  signifying  "a  church,"  it  is  no  more  the 
common  term  used  by  (hecks,  than  Dominicum  is 
the  common  term  used  by  Latins.  It  is  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  adopted 
by  them  so  decidedly  as  to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign 
language.  (4.)  Nor  is  there  any  probable  way 
pointed  out  by  which  the  importation  was  effected. 
Walafrid  Strabo,  indeed  (foe.  tit.),  attributes  it,  not 
obscurely,  so  far  as  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  con- 
cerned, to  Ulfilas;  and  following  him,  Trench  says 
(he.  tit.),  "These  Goths,  the  first  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  first  therefore  that  had  a 
(  hristian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  their  turn 
to  the  other  German  tribes,  among  others  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers."  Had  it  been  so  intro- 
duced, Dlfilaa's  "  peaceful  and  populous  colony  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  pastures  below 
Mount  Ihemus"  (Milman,  i.  272),  could  never 
have  affected  the  language  of  the  whole  Teutonic- 
race  in  all  its  dialects.  But  in  matter  of  fact  we  find 
that  the  word  employed  by  Ulfilas  in  his  version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  not  any  derivative  of  Kvpiaxdv, 
but,  as  we  should  have  expected,  aikklesjo  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  et  passim).  This  theory 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt 
at  showing  the  way  in  which  the  word  passed  across 
into  the  Teutonic  languages.  No  special  hypothesis 
has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt  a  terrn^ 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  which  they 
hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  ordinary  conversation 
amongst  themselves.  (5.)  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  have  passed  into  these 
two  languages  rather  than  into  Latin.  The  Roman 
Church  was  in  its  origin  a  Greek  community,  and 
it  introduced  the  Creek  word  lor  Church  into  the 
Latin  tongue:  but  this  word  was  not  cyriacum; 
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it  was  ecclesia ;  and  the  same  influence  would  no 
doubt  have  introduced  the  same  word  into  the 
northern  languages,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at 
all.  (6.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  examples  of  a 
( I  reek  word  being  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
except  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  On  the  whole, 
this  etymology  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  atrange 
that  Strabo  should  have  imposed  it  on  the  world  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted. 
There  was  probably  some  word  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are 
descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  places  of 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  forms  in  different  dialects,  was  adopted  by 
the  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  circus,  circultts,  and  with 
the  Greek  kvkAos,  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh 
cylck,  ri/l,  cynchh,  or  caer.  Lipsius,  who  was  the 
first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probablj 
right  in  his  suggestion,  "  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck 
nostrum  esse,  quia  veterum  templa  instar  Circi 
rotunda"  (Epist.  ad  Belgas,  Cent,  iii.  Ep.  44). 

II.  The  word  iKK\riaia  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
iiataKeiv,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the 
magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the 
ordinary  classical  sense  of  the  word.  Hut  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  bo  designa- 
ted in  the  New  Testament.  For  to  the  writers  of 
the  X.  T.  the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signi- 
fication, and  was  either  used  generally  for  any  meet- 
ing (Acts  xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted 
(1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv. 
10,  xviii.  16,  ap.  LXX.);  (2)  the  whole  assembly 
or  congregation  of  the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  vii. 
38;  Heb.  ii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  ap. 
LXX.).     It   was  in  this  last  sense,   in  which   it 

answered  to   ^Sltt^     /Hp,  that  the  word  was 
•■  t  :   •         -   . 

adopted  and  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Christian  congregation.  The  word  eKK\ri<rla, 
therefore,  does  not  carry  us  back  further  than  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  implies  a  resemblance  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the 
recently  established  Christian  Church,  but  nothing 
more.  Its  etymological  sense  having  been  already 
lost  when  adopted  by  and  for  Christians,  is  only 
misleading  if  pressed  too  far.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  words  "ecclesia  "  and  "  church,"  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  that  "ecclesia  "  primarily 
signified  the  Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the 
place  of  assembly;  while  the  first  signification  of 
"  church  "  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  im- 
parted its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  Tin  Church  as  described  in  the  Gospels. — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice,  each  time  in  St.  Mat- 
thew (.Matt.  xvi.  18,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church;"  xviii.  17,  "Tell  it  unto  the  Church"). 
In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St.  Mark,  St 
Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expression  king- 
dom of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew  occasionally 
speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxi.  31,  43), 
and  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23,  xiii. 
19,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is  the 
Son  of  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx.  21,  thy  kingdom, 
i.  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
the  Church  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 
times  as  the  Kingdom.  Other  descriptions  or  titles 
are  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.     It  is  Christ's 
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household  (Matt.  x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  the 
world  (v.  13,  15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  xxvi.  31; 
John  x.  1),  its  members  are  the  branches  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vine  (John  xv.):  but  the  general 
description  of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is, 
that  it  is  a  kingdom.  In  Matt.  xvi.  19,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  formally,  is  elsewhere  virtually, 
identified  with  eKKKriala.  From  the  Gospel  then, 
we  learn  that  Christ  was  about  to  establish  his 
heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which  was  to  be  the 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and  kingdom, 
now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  xxi.  43).  Some 
of  the  qualities  of  this  kingdom  are  illustrated  by 
the  parables  of  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  pearl,  the  draw-net: 
the  spiritual  laws  and  principles  by  which  it  is  to 
be  governed,  by  the  parables  of  the  talents,  the 
husbandmen,  the  wedding  feast,  and  the  ten  virgins. 
It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in  it  (John  xviii.  36). 
It  is  to  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Matt. 
xxviii.  l'J).  The  means  of  entrance  into  it  is 
Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  conditions  of  be- 
longing to  it  are  faith  (Mark  xvi.  16 )  and  obedience 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Participation  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of  membership,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  the  life  of  its  members 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26;  John  vi.  51:  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Its 
members  are  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  of 
the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  into  the  world ;  they 
are  sanctified  .by  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19);  and 
they  are  to  live  in  love  and  unity,  cognizable  by  the 
external  world  (John  xiii.  34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to 
be  established  on  the  Rock  of  Christ's  Divinity,  as 
confessed  by  Peter,  the  representative  (for  the  mo- 
ment) of  the  Apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  It  is  to 
have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of  Christ's  presence  and 
protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be  never  overthrown 
by  the  power  of  hell  (xvi.  18). 

IV.  The  Church  ns  described  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles  —  its  Origin,  Nature,  Constitution,  and 
Growth.  —  From  the  Gospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to  his 
Apostles  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 

Its  Origin.  —  The  removal  of  Christ  from  the 
earth  had  left  his  followers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  injunctions  to  unity 
and  love,  together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  presence  which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They 
continued  together,  meeting  for  prayer,  and  suppli- 
cation, and  waiting  for  Christ's  promise  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  numbered  in  all  some 
140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven,  the  faithful  women, 
the  Lord's  mother,  his  brethren,  and  120  disciples. 
They  had  faith  to  believe  that  there  was  a  work 
before  them  which  they  were  about  to  be  called  to 
perform;  and  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  by  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  ••  to  In-  a  true  witness  " 
with  the  eleven  "of  the  Resurrection.'1  The  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  com- 
bined them  once  more  into  a  whole  —  combined 
them  as  they  never  had  before  been  combined,  by 
an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.     Before 
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they  had  heen  individual  followers  of  Jesus,  now 
they  became  his  mystical  body,  animated  by  his 
Spirit.  The  nucleus  was  formed.  Agglomeration 
and  development  would  do  the  rest. 

Its  Nature.  —  St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souls  who  were  converted 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  "  Then  they  that  gladly 
received  his  word  were  baptized.  .  .  .  And  they 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  " 
(Acts  ii.  41).'  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  Church  Communion. 
They  are  (1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  repentance  and  faith:  (2) 
Apostolic  Doctrine;  (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apos- 
tles; (4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
Every  requisite  for  church-membership  is  here  enu- 
merated not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for 
future  ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well 
as  inclusive,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Luke's 
definition  of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  con- 
gregation of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tles is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminis- 
tered, and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  earliest 
definition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  like- 
wise the  best.  To  this  body  St.  Luke  applies  the 
name  of  "  The  Church  "  (the  first  time  that  the 
word  is  used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing),  and  to 
it,  constituted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  were 
daily  added  ol  <rai(6fj.evoi  (ii.  47).  By  this  expres- 
sion he  probably  means  those  who  were  "  saving 
themselves  from  their  untoward  generation "  (ii. 
40),  "  added,"  however,  "to  the  Church  "  not  by 
their  own  mere  volition,  but  "by  the  Lord,"  and 
so  become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  and  described  by  St.  Paul  as  "  delivered 
from  tbe  power  of  darkness  and  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son"  (Col.  i.  13).  St.  Luke's 
treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he  does 
not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Church.  The  community  of  goods,  which 
he  describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  specially 
declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4),  not  a 
necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (comp.  Acts 
is.  36,  39,  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xi.  17), 
the  Christian  Church  is  described  as  being  a  branch 
grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  development  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  had  flourished  in  the 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is 
described  (Rom.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members  with  different  offices, 
to  exhibit  the  close  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian;  still  more  it  is 
described  as  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(Eph.  i.  22),  so  that  members  of  his  Church  are 
members  of  Christ's  body,  of  his  flesh,  of  his  bones 
(Eph.  v.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19),  to  show  the 
close  union  between  Christ  and  his  people:  again, 
as  the  temple  of  God  built  upon  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and,  by  a 
slight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
God  dwells  by  his  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
forming  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  chief 
corner-stone,  i.  e.  probably  the  foundation  corner- 
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stone  (Eph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of  the  saints 
and  the  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19).  But  the 
passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  subject  in 
the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  "  Endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle:  (1)  unity  of 
Headship,  "one  Lord;"  (2)  unity  of  belief,  "one 
faith;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacraments,  "one  baptism;" 
(4)  unity  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  hope  of  your 
calling "  (comp.  Tit.  i.  2)  ;  (5)  unity  of  love, 
"unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;"  (6) 
unity  of  organization,  "one  body."  The  Church, 
then,  at  this  period  was  a  body  of  baptized  men 
and  women  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and 
in  the  revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  united 
by  having  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the  sahie 
spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  the  Constitution  of  this  body  f  — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3,140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  disciples,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts  —  teachers 
and  taught.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  numbers  grew  so  considerably  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  members 
should  come  together  in  one  spot.  It  became, 
therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations.  But  its 
essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  accidental 
necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  rooms  for  public 
worship ;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the  same. 
The  Apostles,  who  had  been  closest  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth,  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii.  1), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "every  house" 
where  their  converts  assembled  "  teaching  and 
preaching,"  and  "breaking  bread,"  and  "distribut- 
ing" the  common  goods  "as  each  had  need"  (ii. 
46,  iv.  35,  v.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  for 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "  the  number  of  disciples  was "  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first 
time  exercised  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
fulfill  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hitherto  per- 
formed, retaining  the  functions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  in 
their  own  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
certainly  answered  whether  the  office  of  these  Seven 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  Stdtcovoi  else- 
where found.  They  are  not  called  deacons  in  Script- 
ure, and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they 
were  extraordinary  officers  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion to  see  that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  their 
fair  share  of  the  goods  distributed   amongst   the 
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poor  believers,  and  that  they  had  no  successors  in 
their  office.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  account  given 
us  of  the  institution  of  the  Diaconate:  the  Dea- 
cons, like  the  Presbyters,  are  found  existing,  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  into 
existence  are  not  related.  We  incline,  however, 
to  the  other  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Seven  the 
originals  of  the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach, 
they  were  likewise  invested,  almost  immediately 
after  their  appointment,  with  the  power  of  preach- 
ing to  the  unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing 
(viii.  38).  From  this  time,  therefore,  or  from  about 
this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church — (1)  the 
Apostles;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists;  (3) 
the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  We  hear  of  no 
other  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We  find 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
officers  named  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  were  the  as- 
sistants of  James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that 
Church  (xii.  17).  The  circumstances  of  their  first 
appointment  are  not  recounted.  No  doubt  they 
were  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Deacons  were 
appointed.  As  in  the  year  37  the  Apostles  found 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  of  it, 
namely,  distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the  deacons, 
so  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found  that 
what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too  bur- 
densome, and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23,  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  main  body  of  the  Church 
(Acts  xv.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  v.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28 ; 
Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and  for  the  members  of  their  congregations 
(James  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
( 'hurch  as  distinct  from  the  several  congregations 
which  formed  the  whole  body.  These  functions 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
—  (1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
among  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Centile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
the  only  difference  being  that  those  who  were  called 
Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name 
of  Bishops  (Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7) 
Dr  of  Presbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
order  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  The 
Apostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii. 
1)  or  in  the  neighborhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perse- 
cution of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.     The 
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death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  im- 
prisonment and  flight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  One  remained  be- 
hind—  James  the  brother  of  the  I^ord,  whom  we 
identify  with  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phreus  [James].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of 
dread  as  the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and 
general  character  would  have  made  him  an  object 
of  popularity  with  his  countrymen,  and  even  with 
the  Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolested, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
.of  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  19,  xxi.  18;  Gal.  ii.  2, 
9,  12;  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  In- 
deed, four  years  before  Herod's  persecution  he  had 
stood,  it  would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  i. 
18,  19;  Acts  ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  received  special  instructions  for  the  functions 
which  he  had  to  fulfill  from  the  Lord  himself  (1  Cor. 
xv.  7;  Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  preeminence  was, 
he  appears  to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating 
it.  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Churches. 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctive 
title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops 
or  priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordi- 
nation St.  Paul  gives  them  instructional  Tim.  iii., 
v.  17,  19;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superin- 
tend the  Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the 
Church-officers  consisted  of — (1)  Apostles;  (2) 
Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists. 
When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give  personal 
superintendence,  they  delegated  that  power  which 
they  had  in  common  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in 
Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died 
off,  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily  multiplied. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was 
the  only  Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would 
have  been  established  in  every  country,  as  Crete, 
and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  several 
bkhops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  These  super- 
intendents appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  under 
the  name  of  Angels.  With  St.  John's  death  the 
Apostolic  College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegates  or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  au- 
thority only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In 
the  next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bore 
the  name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first 
century  were  called  indifferently  Presbyters  or 
Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  grad- 
ually dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry, 
and  applied  specifically  to  those  who  represented 
what  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  Theodoret  says  expressly,  "The 
same  persons  were  anciently  called  promiscuously 
both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are 
now  called  bishops  were  called  apostles,  but  shortly 
after  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such 
as  were  apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop 
was  given  to  those  before  called  apostles  "  ( Com.  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  1).  There  are  other  names  found  in 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown 
backward  by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  us 
to  have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  exercised  func 
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tions  which  were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the 
Church,  but  only  belonging  to  it  while  it  was  be- 
ing brought  into  being  by  help  of  miraculous 
agency.  Such  are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Rom. 
xii.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11),  whose  function 
was  to  proclaim  and  expound  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  to  interpret  Cod's  will,  especially  as  veiled 
in  the  Old  Testament;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Rom. 
xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11)  and  pastors 
(Eph.  iv.  11)  whose  special  work  was  to  instruct 
those  already  admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted 
with  the  evangelists  (ibid.)  who  had  primarily  to 
instruct  the.  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary ^apicr^ara  which  were  vouchsafed,  and 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speak- 
ing ecstatically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of 
tongues,  i.  e.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, and  discernment  of  spirits,  i.  e.  a  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  supposed  pos- 
sessors of  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching 
(xaftcrfj-a  SiSacrKaAias,  Rom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28)  is  one  of  the  ordinary  gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perhaps  with  "faith"  (ib.  9), 
with  the  gift  of  government  (^dpta/xa  nvfitpvi)- 
<recos,  ib.  28),  and  with  the  gift  of  ministration 
(xdptcrp-a  SiaKovias  or  avriAJixpeais,  Kom.  xii.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28 ).  These  xapi<rp.ara,  whether  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary,  were  '-divided  to  every  man 
as  the  Spirit  willed,"  according  to  the  individual 
character  of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  to 
whom  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment were  vouchsafed  were  doubtless  selected  for 
the  office  of  Presbyter,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
ministration  for  the  office  of  Deacon.  In  the 
Apostles  they  all  alike  resided. 

Its  external  Growth.  —  The  3000  souls  that  were 
added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethren  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and 
"  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  "  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  by  baptism.  In  I'hilistia  he  made  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  raise  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  because 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  proselyte  (viii. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Righteousness. 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2).  The 
first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Cornelius's  companions  were  Gentiles,  and  by 
their  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  de- 
cided by  the  agency  of  St.  Peter,  approved  by  the 
Apostles  and  Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul. 
This  great  event  took  place  after  the  peace  caused 
by  Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
curred A.  i).  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  44 
(xi.  28,  2!)).  Galilee  had  already  been  evangelized 
as  well  as  Judaea  and  Samaria,  though  the  special 
agent  in  the  work  is  not  declared  (ix.  31). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
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of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three  journeys  he  carried 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  invariably 
to  have  been  this :  he  presented  himself  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  having  first 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  he 
next  identified  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvii.  •'()• 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all;  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4),  but  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  turned  from  them 
to  the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity 
in  Rome,  a.  d.  63-65,  had  the  effect  of  forming  a 
Church  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in 
the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  few  Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread 
the  Gospel  westward  as  far  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  28; 
Clemens,  Eusebjus,  Jerome,  Chrysostom).  The 
death  of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Home,  a.  d.  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  7U 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St.  John  fell 
asleep  in  98,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  converts,  the 
Churches  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncircum- 
cision,  had  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  from  Mac- 
edonia to  Africa.  How  far  Christian  doctrine  may 
have  penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Its  further  Growth.  —  As  this  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There 
were  three  great  impulses  which  enlarged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which  began 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Roman 
Empire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  world.  The  second  impulse  gathered 
within  her  borders  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus 
winning,  or  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  Lonibardy,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in 
the  Slavonian  nations.  The  first  of  these  impulses 
lasted  to  the  fourth  century;  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century;  the  third  (beginning  before  the  sec- 
ond had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary 
efforts  in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  In- 
dia, and  China,  nor  the  post-Keformation  exertions 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  for 
these  attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

V.  Alterations  in  its  Constitution.  —  We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons;  (3) 
in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons; 
(4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and 
the  Deacons ;  (5 )  in  those  who  succeeded  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons. 
And  to  these  successors  of  the  Apostolic  Delegates 
came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  which 
was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thencefor- 
wards  Bishops,   Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are  the 
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officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed. 
Ignatius's  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form), 
and  the  other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us, 
are  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  Pearson's  1  '///<//- 
ciw  IgnaticmcB,  pars  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  upon  as  Christ's  Vicegerents 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  55  (or  59)  with  Rigaltius's  notes), 
and  as  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  (id.  Ep. 
69  (or  GO)  and  4:2  (or  45),  Finnilian,  Jerome), 
every  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  "  sedes  apostol- 
ica."  They  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals,  whether 
their  see  was  "at  Home  or  at  Eugubium." 

Within  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Be- 
low the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
country-bishops  (chorepiscopi)  answering  to  the 
archdeacons  of  the  English  Church,  except  that 
they  had  received  episcopal  consecration  (Ham- 
mond, Beveridge,  Cave,  Bingham),  and  were  en- 
abled to  perform  some  episcopal  acts  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  city-bishops.  Their  position  was  am- 
biguous, and  in  the  fifth  century  they  began  to 
decay  and  gradually  died  out. "  Above  the  city- 
bishops  there  were,  in  the  second  century  appar- 
ently. Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third,  Patriarchs 
or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief  bishop 
in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which  was  called 
a  province  {itrapx'w)-  His  see  was  at  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  province,  and  he  presided  over  his  suffra- 
gans with  authority  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
that  which  is  exercised  in  their  respective  provinces 
by  the  two  archbishops  in  England.  The  authority 
of  the  patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  division  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called 
a  diocese.  The  ecclesiastical  was  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  the  exigencies  and  after  the  model  of  the 
civil  polity.  When  Constantine,  therefore,  divided 
the  empire  into  13  dioceses,  "each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  " 
(Gibbon,  c.  xviii.),  the  Church  came  to  be  distrib- 
uted into  13  (including  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  14)  diocesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  na- 
tional churches.  There  was  no  external  bond  of 
government  to  hold  these  churches  together.  They 
were  independent  self-ruled  wholes,  combined  to- 
gether into  one  greater  whole  by  having  one  invis- 
ible Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by  maintain- 
ing each  the  same  faith  and  exercising  each  the 
same  discipline.  The  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  their  separate 
action,  was  that  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each ;  and  these  Councils 
passed  canon  after  canon  forbidding  the  interference 
of  the,  bishop  of  any  one  diocese,  that  is,  district, 
or  country,  with  the  bishop  of  any  other  diocese. 
•'  Bishops  outside  a  'diocese'  are  not  to  invade  the 
Churches  across  the  borders,  nor  bring  confusion 
into  the  Churches,"  says  the  second  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  "lest,"  says  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  "the  pride  of 
worldly  power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  by  little  and  little  we  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  deliverer  of  all  men,  has  given  us  by  his  own 


a  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  this  class  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  suffragan  bishops,  by  the 
still  unrepealed  26th  Henry  VIII.  c.  14,  by  which 
twenty-six  towns  were  named  as  the  seats  of  bishops, 
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blood."  h  But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at  work 
than  any  which  could  be  controlled  by  canons. 
Rome  and  Constantinople  were  each  the  seats  of 
imperial  power,  and  symptoms  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear that  the  patriarchs  of  the  imperial  cities  were 
rival  claimants  of  imperial  power  in  the  Church. 
Rome  was  in  a  better  position  for  the  struggle  than 
Constantinople,  for,  besides  having  the  prestige  of 
being  Old  Rome,  she  was  also  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion. Constantinople  could  not  boast  an  Apostle 
as  her  founder,  and  she  was  but  New  Rome.  Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East  when  it 
had  fallen  in  the  West,  and  furthermore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  so  far  dispensed  with  the 
canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect  to  Constanti- 
nople as  to  grant  the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over 
three  dioceses,  to  establish  a  right  of  appeal  to  Con- 
stantinople from  any  part  of  the  Church,  and  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  second  Council,  which 
elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople  above  that  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  It  was  by  the  Pope 
of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt  attempt  at 
erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made;  and  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and 
indignantly  denounced.  John  of  Constantinople, 
said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying  the  patri- 
archal system  of  government  (lib.  v.  43;  ix.  68); 
by  assuming  the  profane  appellation  of  Universal 
Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27, 
33),  invading  the  rights  of  Christ,  and  imitating 
the  Devil  (lib.  v.  18).  John  of  Constantinople 
failed.  The  successors  of  Gregory  adopted  as  their 
own  the  claims  which  John  had  not  been  able  to 
assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  False  Decretals  of 
Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's  Decretum,  Nicholas  I., 
Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III.  reared  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Papal  Monarchy.  From  this  time  the  federal 
character  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became  wholly  des- 
potic, and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory  of  aris- 
tocratical  government  was  and  is  maintained,  the 
still-cherished  title  of  Oecumenical  Patriarch  indi- 
cates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Universal  Monarchy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  a  further  change  of  constitution 
occurred.  A  great  part  of  Europe  revolted  from 
the  Western  despotism.  The  Churches  of  England 
and  Sweden  returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  after  the  model  of  the 
first  centuries.  In  parts  of  Germany,  of  France, 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  still  less  defined  form  was  adopted,  while 
Rome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet  remaining  sub- 
jects, and  by  destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national 
liturgy  and  custom,  and  by  depressing  the  order 
of  bishops  except  as  interpreters  of  her  decrees,  con- 
verted that  part  of  the  Church  over  which  she  had 
sway  into  a  jealous  centralized  absolutism. 

VI.  The  existing  Church.  —  Its  members  fall 
into  three  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek 
Churches,  the  Latin  Churches,  the  Teutonic 
Churches.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church  consists 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  with  135  sees, 
of  Alexandria  with  4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees, 

who  were  to  act  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  were  situated. 

b  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  Nicsea ;  ii.,  iii.,  vi.  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  i.,  viii.  of  Ephesus ;  ix.,  xvii.,  xxvii.,  xxx.  of 
Chalcedon. 
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of  Jerusalem  with  13  sees,  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  65  sees;  besides  which,  there  are  in  Cyprus 
4  sees,  in  Austria  11  sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in 
Montenegro  1  see,  in  Greece  24  sees.  To  these 
must  be  added,  (1.)  the  Nestorian  or  Chaktean 
Church,  once  spread  from  China  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  ruled  by 
twenty-five  Metropolitans  and  a  Patriarch  possess- 
ing a  plenitude  of  power  equal  to  that  of  Innocent 
III.  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  143),  but  now 
shrunk  to  10  sees.  (2.)  The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  Malabar.  (3.)  The 
Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
resident  at  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The  Mar- 
onites  with  9  sees.  (5.)  The  Copts  with  13  sees. 
(6.)  The  savage,  but  yet  Christian  Abyssinians, 
and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dis- 
tracted body  of  Eastern  believers. 

The  Latin  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  2G2 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  Prance  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  11, 
of  Austria  with  04,  of  Germany  with  24,  of  Switz- 
erland with  5.  Besides  these,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  is  acknowledged  by  03  Asiatic  bishops, 
10  African,  130  American,  43  British,  and  30 
Prelates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  predominant. 

The  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in 
Africa,  and  15  in  Australia  and  Oceanica;  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  17  sees;  of 
the  Churches  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scot- 
land,  and  scattered  congregations  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  the  Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to 
number  80,000,000 ;  of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant 
Churches  90,000,000;  of  the  Latin  Churches  170,- 
000.000 ;  making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe. 

VII.  Definitions  of  the  Church.  —  The  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following:  "The  Church  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Sacraments  "  (Full  Catechism  of  the  Or- 
thodox, Catholic,  Eastern  Church,  Moscow,  1839). 
The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "  the  company  of 
Christians  knit  together  by  the  profession  of  the 
same  faith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  earth  "  (Bellarm.  De  Feci.  Mil.  iii. 
2;  see  also  Devoti  Inst.  Canon.  1,  §  iv.,  Romas, 
1818).  The  Church  of  England,  "a  congregation 
of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same  "  (Art. 
xix. ).  The  Lutheran  Church,  "  a  congregation  of 
saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and 
the  sacraments  rightly  administered"  (Confessio 
Auyustana,  1031,  Art.  vii.).  The  Confessio  Hel- 
vetica, "a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or 
collected  out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all 
9aints"  (Art.  xvii.).  The  Confessio  Saxonica,  "a 
congregation  of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  rightly  using  the  Sacraments"  (Art. 
xii.).  The  Confessio  Belgica,  "a  true  congrega- 
tion, or  assembly  of  all  faithful  Christians  who  look 
for  the  whole  of  their  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  as  being  washed  by  his  blood,  and  sanctified 
and  sealed  by  his  Spirit"  (Art.  xxvii.). 
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These  definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
different  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  them- 
selves  in   framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.     We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Script- 
ural view  the  Church   is  a  holy  kingdom,  estab- 
lished  by  God   on  earth,  of  which  Christ   is  the 
invisible   King  —  it  is  a  divinely  organized  body, 
the  members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst 
themselves,  and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  in  and  animates  it;  it  is 
a  spiritual   but  visible  society  of  men  united  by 
constant  succession  to  those  who  were  personally 
united  to  the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  faith  that 
the  Apostles  held,  administering  the  same  sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  forming  separate,  but  only 
locally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.     This   is    the  Church  according   to   the 
Divine  intention.    But  as  God  permits  men  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  his  designs  in  their  behalf,  and 
as   men    have   both    corrupted   the  doctrines  and 
broken  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Church  of  Holy  Scripture  actually 
existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth.     It  is  not  to  be 
found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the   collected   frag- 
ments of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fragments  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  one  of 
those  fragments  more  than  another  may  approach 
the   Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which  existed 
only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time  suffi- 
ciently to  develop  themselves  to  do  their  work.    It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker,  in 
his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  has 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
wide  a  basis ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  (Feci.  Pol.  v.  08,  0).     As  in  defining  a 
man,  he  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the 
religions  which  are  not  Christian.     This  difference 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  ob- 
ject of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its 
actions.    The  Church,  therefore,  consists  of  all  who 
acknowledge    the  Lord   Jesus    Christ    the  blessed 
Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit  to  his  Gospel, 
and  who   hold  his  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal 
life,   in  honor.     To  go  further,  would   be  not  to 
define  the  Church   by  that  which  makes  it  to  be 
what  it  is,  i.  e.  to  declare  the  being  of  the  Church, 
but  to  define  it  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce 
to  its  well  bcimj,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost 
nature.     Prom  this  view  of  the  Church  the  impor- 
tant consequence  follows,  that  all  the  baptized  be- 
long   to   the   visible   Church,   whatever   be   their 
divisions,  crimes,  misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are 
not  plain  apostates,  and  directly  deny  and  utterly 
reject  the  Christian  faith,  as  far  as  the  same  is 
professedly  different  from  infidelity.     "  Heretics  as 
touching  those  points  of  doctrine  in  which  they 
fail ;  schismatics  as  touching  the  quarrels  for  which, 
or  the  duties  in  which  they  divide  themselves  from 
their  brethren ;  loose,   licentious,  and  wicked  per- 
sons, as  touching  their  several  offences  or  crimes, 
have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  of  God  —  the 
Church  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the  doctrine 
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which  they  corrupt,  the  Church  that  keepeth  the 
bond  of  unity  which  they  violate,  the  Church  that 
walketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousness  which  they 
transgress,  this  very  true  Church  of  I  Ihrist  they 
have  left  —  howbeit,  not  altogether  left  nor  forsaken 
simply  the  Church,  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
they  continue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches 
whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  top  asunder"  (v. 
68,  7).' 

VIII.  The  Faith,  Attributes,  and  Notes  of  the 
Church.  —  The  Xicene  Creed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  (Ecumenical  Councils 
of  Nic«a  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same 
Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles — a  name  probably  derived  from  its  hav- 
ing been  the  local  Creed  of  Koine,  which  was  the 
chief  Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian 
errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 
The  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem 
(a.  d.  1072),  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (commonly 
known  as  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  A.  d.  1564),  of  the 
Synod  of  London  (a.  d.  1562),  of  Augsburg,  Swit- 
zerland, Saxony,  &c,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  as 
binding  on  the  members  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Church,  but  not  being  the  Church's  Creeds.  The 
attributes  of  the  Church  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creeds.  The  Church  is  described 
as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.  Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  object  of  worship  (Eph.  iv.  ij), 
oiie  Head  (Eph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Rom.  xii.  5), 
one  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  faith  (ib.  13),  hope  (ib. 
4),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13),  the  same  sacraments  (ib. 
x.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its 
Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit,  the  means 
of  grace  which  it  offers,  and  the  holiness  that  it 
demands  of  its  members  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catho- 
licity consists  in  its  being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish 
Church  to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15)  ;  in  its 
enduring  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20);  in 
its  teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its 
disposal  all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
Its  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Eph.  ii.  20),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42).  The 
miles  of  the  Church  are  given  by  Bellarmine  and 
theologians  of  his  school,  as  being  the  title  "  Cath- 
olic,"' antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal  succession, 
primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity,  efficacy  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  its  authors,  miracles,  prophecy, 
confession  of  foes,  unhappy  end  of  opponents,  tem- 
poral good-fortune  (Bellarm.  Contr.  torn.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
p.  1293,  Ingoldst,  1580):  by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the 
complete  profession  of  the  Christian  faith ;  (2)  the 
use  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  sacraments ; 
(3)  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession  and  in  the 
use  'it'  these  sacraments  under  lawful  pastors  (Of 
the  Church,  bk.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  05).  It  is  evident  that 
the  notes  by  which  the  Church  is  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  must  differ  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  Church  accepted  by  the  theologian  who 
assigns  them,  because  the  true  notes  of  a  thing 
must  necessarily  be  the  essential  properties  of  that 
thing.  But  each  theologian  is  likely  to  assume 
those  particulars  in  which  he  believes  his  own 
branch  or  part  of  the  Church  to  excel  others  as  the 
notes  of  the  Church  Universal. 

IX.  Distinctions.  —  "  For  lack  of  diligent  ob- 
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serving  the  differences  first  between  the  Church  of 
Cod  mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
have  been  committed  "  (Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  1, 
9).  The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate 
(1)  the  place  in  which  (  luistians  assemble  to 
worship  (possibly  1  Cor.  xiv.  19);  (2)  a  household 
of  Christians  (Col.  iv.  15);  (3)  a  congregation  of 
Christians  assembling  from  time  to  time  for  worship, 
but  generally  living  apart  from  each  other  (Horn, 
xvi.  1);  (4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city 
assembling  for  worship  in  different  congregations 
and  at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  2);  (5)  a  body  of 
(  hristians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (2  Cor. 
i.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including  sound 
and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  baptized 
professors  of  Christianity,  orthodox,  heretical,  and 
schismatics!,  moral  or  immoral ;  (7 )  the  visible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  mystical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
Cod  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour's 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and 
of  some  members  of  the  Church  Militant  (John  x. 
28;  Heb.  xii.  22);  (9)  the  Church  Militant,  that 
is,  the  Church  in  its  warfare  on  earth  —  identical 
therefore  with  the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church 
Triumphant,  consisting  of  those  who  have  passed 
from  this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  paradise, 
and  to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word 
may  be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists 
without  a  clear  understanding  in  which  sense  it  is 
used,  inextricable  confusion  must  arise.  And  such 
in  fact  has  been  the  case.  F.  M. 

*  The  list  of  works  relating  to  the  Church,  sub- 
joined to  this  article  in  the  English  edition,  has 
here  been  greatly  enlarged  and  more  strictly  clas- 
sified by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  U.,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  literature 
of  the  different  religious  confessions  is  more  equally 
represented.  H. 

*  X.  Literature.  The  Nature  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church:  Cyprian,  Be  Unitate  Ecclesia}, 
Opp.' Fell's  ed.  Oxf.  1700,  Paris,  1726,  Goldhorn's 
ed.  Leips.  1838 ;  Krabinger's  ed.  of  the  De  Unitate, 
1853 ;  transl.  in  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers ;  comp.  Nevin 
in  Mercersburg  Rev.  1852-3,  and  Huther,  Cy- 
prian's Lehre,  1839.  Optatus  of  Mileve,  Be 
Schismate  Bonatist.  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  Com- 
monUorium  adv.  Hmreses,  ed.  Herzog,  1839;  transl. 
Oxf.  1841.  Augustine,  Be  Unitate  Ecclesia.  Hus, 
Tractatus  de  Ecclesia.  Roman  Catholic 
Theory:  Bellarmine,  Be  Conciliis  et  Ecclesia 
(Disps.  i.  1084,  ingolstadt  ed.  1580);  Notes  on 
Church,  Holdsworth's  ed.  repr.  1840.  Thomassin, 
\~etus  et   Nova  Ecclesice  Disciplina,  Luca;,  1728. 

Miihler,  Die  Einheit  in  dec  Kirche,  Tubing.  1825. 
H.  Klee,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  transl.  by  Ed. 
Cox,  D.  D.,  Lond.  1827.  F.  Oberthur,  Idea  Bibl. 
Ecclesice  Dei,  2d  ed.  6  vol.  Sulzbach,  1817-28. 
Lutheran  and  reformed  (Presbyterian) 
Theory  :  Calvin,  Institutes,  iv.  1-4.  Kostlin, 
Luther's  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Stuttg.  1853. 
Gerhard,  Loci,  torn.  xii.  Th.  Beza,  De  Verit  el 
Visibilibus  Eccl.  Cat],.  Xotis,  Genev.  1579.  Ph. 
Momay,  Tr.  de  I'Eglise,  Lond.  1575.  Van  der 
Marck,  Led.  Acad,  ii.,  iii.  Stahl,  Kirchenverfas- 
sung  nach  Recht  und  Lehre  der  Protestant  en,  1840. 
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Kist,  Die  christl.  Kirchc  (from  the  Dutch),  Leips. 
1838.  Petersen,  Die  Idee  der  christl.  K.  3  Bde. 
Leips.  1830-44.  Th.  Kliefoth,  Acht  Biicher  von  der 
Kirche,  1854.  Lohe,  Drei  Biicher  von  d.  Kirche, 
1845.  Delitzsch,  Vier  Biicher  von  d.  Kirche, 
1847.  J.  W.  F.  Hofling,  Grundsatze  d.  evang. 
Kirchenverfassung,  2e  Aufl.  Erlang.  1851.  L.  Rich- 
ter,  Gesck.  der  evang.  Kirchenverfassung  in  Deut- 
schland,  1851.  Scherer,  Esquisse  d'une  Theorie 
de  I'Eylise  chretienne,  Paris,  1845.  Julius  Miiller, 
Die  unsichtbare  und  dk  sichibare  Kirche,  Deutsche 
Zeitschrii't,  1850.  Miinchmeyer,  Die  unsichtbare 
und  sichtbare  Kirche,  Getting.  1854.  G.  V.  Lechler, 
Gesch.  der  Presbyt.  Verfassung  seit  der  Reforma- 
tion, Leyden  (prize  essay),  1854.  Vitringa,  De 
Synagoga  Vetere  libri  ires,  Leucop.  1726.  Blonde], 
De  Episeopis,  etc.  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  chr.-kirchl. 
Gesellschaftsverfassung,  5  Bde.  1805-9.  Ziegler, 
Gesch.  d.  Kirchenverfassung,  18:25.  Peter  King, 
Inquiry  into  the  Const,  of  Prim.  Church,  1712. 
George  Gillespie,  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  etc. 
Lond.  1040.  Ed.  Calamy,  Vind.  of  Presb.  Got: 
1654.  Jus  Divinum  Regiminis  Eccleske,  1646. 
N.  Y.  1844.  Ayton's  Original  Const,  of  Chwch. 
Rutherford,  Right  of  Presbyteries.  1>.  King,  Ex- 
pos, of  Presb.  Guv.  Ediub.  1853.  J.  M.  Mason, 
Essays  on  Church.  Hetherington'a  Hist.  West- 
minster Assembly.  Chas.  Hodge,  On  the  Church,  in 
Princeton  Review,  1853-5.  Essays  on  the  Prim- 
itive Church  Officers,  New  York,  1851.  L.  Cole- 
man, The  Apostolical  und  Primitive  Church,  2d 
ed.  Bost.  1844.  Thos.  Smyth,  Presbytery  and  not 
Prelacy,  1840.  William  Cunningham,  Discus- 
sions on  Church  Principles,  Edinb.  1863.  W.  D. 
Killen,  The  Ancient  church,  1801.  Congrega- 
tionalism and  Independency:  John  Cotton, 
Doctrine  of  Church,  1043-8.  Owen's  Works,  vols. 
xv.,  xvi.  Thos.  Goodwin's  Works,  vol.  vi.  Thos. 
Hooker,  Church  Discipline,  1648.  John  "Wise, 
Gov.  of  Church,  1715,  1800.  Robinson's  Just  and 
Necessary  Apology,  Works,  i.  S.  Davidson,  Eccl. 
Polity  N.  Test.  Congl.  Lects.  vol.  xiii.  Lond.  A. 
C.  Dick,  Chwch  Polity,  2d  ed.  1851.  Cambridge 
and  Saybrook  Platforms.  The  Works  of  Upham, 
Punchard,  Dexter  (1865).  Episcopal  Church: 
Cranmer,  Works,  i.  376,  ii.  11,  Camb.  1843.  Rid- 
ley, Conference  with  Latimer,  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843. 
Hooper,  Works,  ii.  41,  Cambr.  1852.  Becon, 
Works,  i.  203,  ii.  41,  Camb.  1843.  Hooker,  Eccl. 
Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68,  78.  Andrewes,  Works,  viii. 
Oxf.  1854.  R.  Field,  Bk.  of  Church,  Cambr.  1847- 
52.  Thos.  Jackson,  Works,  xii.  Lond.  Laud,  Con- 
ference with  Fisher,  Oxf.  1840.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Works,  v.  Lond.  1840.  Bramhall,  Works,  i.-iii. 
Oxf.  1842.  Thorndike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844. 
Bilson's  Perpetual  Gov.  1503.  John  Rogers,  Visi- 
ble and  Invisible  Church,  2d  ed.  1719.  Pi.  Sander- 
son, The  Church,  ed.  W.  Goode.  G.  Hickes, 
Treatises,  3  vols.  1847.  R.  Cosin,  Eccl.  Angl. 
Politeia,  1684.  Pearson,  on  Art.  JX.  of  Creed; 
Browne,  on  same,  N.  Y.  1865.  Stillingfleet,  Ireni- 
cum.  Works,  iii.  Treatises  by  Abps.  Wake,  Potter 
(8th  ed.  1852),  and  Whately,  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
N.  Y.  1841.  Slater's  Original  Draft,  1717,  1830. 
Crakanthorp,  Defensio  Heel.  Angl.  new  ed.  1847. 
Courayer,  English  Ordinations,  new  ed.  1840.  A. 
Litton,  The  Church,  etc.  Lond.  1851,  N.  Y.  1856. 
W.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church.  3d  ed.  2  vols. 
1842.  W.  Goode,  Vind.  Ch.  Engl.  1851,  N.  Y.  1853. 
Arnold,  Fragment  on  Church,  in  Miscellaneous 
Worku,  1850.  Coleridge,  Lay  Sermons.  The  An- 
tiquities of  Bingham,  Bates,  Riddle.   Hook's  Church 
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Dictionary,  1852.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Const,  of  Early 
Church.  Kaye,  Gov.  and  Discipline  first  Three 
Centuries,  Lond.  1855.  Wordsworth,  Theophilus 
Anglicanus.  Lond.  1857;  N.  Y.  1858;  in  French 
1861. 

Church  and  State.  De  Marca,  De  Concor- 
dia SacerdoUi  et  Imperii,  Paris,  1663.  Cenni, 
Mnuiiiiii  nta  I himiiuttiunis  Pontif.  2  vols.  4to,  Pom. 
1760-61.  Bellarmine,  De  Potest.  Rom.  Pontif. 
Pome,  1018.  Theiner,  Codex  Diplomatics,  3  vols. 
fol.  Rome,  1802.  Gosselin,  Power  of  Popes,  etc.  2 
vols.  Bait.  1800.  De  Dominis,  De  Repub.  Eccl. 
Francof.  1017-1058.  Pithou,  Les  Liberies  de 
I'  Eglise  Gallicane,  Paris,  1594.  Bossuet,  Defensio 
Declaralionis,  1730.  Dupin,  Truite  de  la  Puis- 
sance eccles.  et  temporeUe,  1707.  Dupin,  Manuel 
iln  Droit  eccles.  Paris,  4th  ed.  1845.  Febronius, 
I),  Statu  Ecclesim,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1770.  Scharpff, 
Entstehung  des  Kirehenstaats,  1854,  transl.  Bait. 
1800.  Sugenheim,  Gesch.  des  Kirehenstaats,  1854. 
Basse,  I  'an  inigungdt  r  geistl.  und  well.  ObergetaaU, 
1855.  Bohmer,  Entstehung  des  Kirehenstaats, 
1753;  De  Jure  Episc.  Principum  evangel.  Hal. 
1712.  Zacharise,  Einheit  des  Staats  und  der 
Kirche,  1707.  C.  Riffel,  Geschichtliche  Darstel- 
lung  dis  Verhaknisses,  Mainz,  1836.  Di.llinger, 
The  Church  and  Churches,  transl.  1863.  De 
Maistre,  Du  Pope.  Dupanloup,  La  Souverainete 
Pontificals,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1860.  F.  P.  Kenrick, 
Primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  Phil.  1845.  McClintock, 
Temporal  Power,  etc.  Vinet,  Essai  sur  la  Man- 
ifestation des  Convictions  relig.  Paris,  1826;  Sur 
la  Conscience,  etc.  1820.  Abp.  Wake,  The  Au- 
thority of  Princes,  1697.  S.  Rutherford,  Lex  Rex, 
Lond.  1644.  Warburton,  Alliance  Church  and 
State,  1736.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  1608.  J.  R.  Prety- 
man,  Ch.  of  Engl,  and  Erastianism,  1854.  H.  W. 
Wilberforce,  History  of  Erastianism,  1851.  Glad- 
stone, State  in  Relation  to  Church,  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
1841;  Church  Principles,  1840.  Pusey,  Royal  Su- 
premacy, 1847.  Coleridge,  Constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  1830.  Maurice,  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
N.  Y.  repr.  1838.  Thos.  Arnold,  Principles  Church 
Ref  1833.  Chalmers,  National  Churches,  1838. 
Wardlaw,  National  Church  Establishments,  1839. 

General  Church  History.  Eusebius,  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  etc.  Camb.  1720 ;  transl.  0  vols.  Lond. 
1838.  Rufinus,  Hist.  Eccl.  (contin.  Eus.)  Pom.  1740- 
41.  Annals  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Yen.  Bede,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Nicephorus  Callisti,  etc.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Historians:  Baronius,  Annates  Eccles.  cont. 
by  llaynaldus,  Bzovius,  Mansi,  38  vols.  fol.  Lucae, 
1738-59.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.  Paris, 
8  vols.  fol.  1699.  Mansi,  Conciliorum  Collectio,  Flor- 
ence, 31  vols.  fol.  1759  ft".  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. 
cont.  Fabre,  36  torn.  Paris,  1691-1740.  Sacharelli,  6 
torn.  4to,  Rom.  1773-95.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  d.  Relig. 
Jem,  cont.  v.  Kerz.  38  Bde.  1825-34.  Dcillinger, 
Gesch.  d.  K.  transl.  4  vols.  Lond.  1840-8.  Ritter, 
Ilandbuch,  3  Bde.  5th  ed.  1854;  Alzog,^  5th  ed. 
1850.  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Univ.  de  VEglise,  29 
tomes,  Paris,  1842  ff. ;  Henrion,  25  torn,  new  ed. 
1859.  Darras,  Chh.  Hist.  20  vols,  transl.  vols. 
1-4,  New  York,  1865-66.  Palma,  Praslect.  Hist. 
Eccl.  3  vols.  Rome,  1838-42.  Protestant  Histo- 
rians: Centuries  Magdeburgenses,  13  torn.  fol. 
1559-1574.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles.  9  torn.  1655- 
67.  Mosheim,  Inst.  Hist.  Eccl.  1755;  transl. 
Murdock,  New  York,  5th  ed.  1854.  Venema,  Inst. 
Hist.  Eccl.  7  vols.  Lugd.  Bat.  1777-83.  Schrockh, 
Allgemeine  Kirchengeschichte,  4h  Thle.  1768-1810. 
Henke,  Allg.   Geschichte  der  Kirche,  9  Thle.  ed. 
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Vater,  1823.  Neander,  Attg.  Gesch.  (General  His- 
tory of  the  Church),  6  Bde.  Berl.  1824-57 ;  trans- 
lated by  Jos.  Torrey,  Bost.  1848-54,  5  vols. ;  re- 
printed in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Gieseler, 
Lekrbuch  (Text  Book  of  Church  History),  6  Bde. 
1824-57;  3  vols,  to  Reformation,  transl.  by  Cun- 
uincham,  Phila.  1836;  translated  by  Davidson, 
and  in  part  by  H.  B.  Smith,  to  1648,  4  vols.  New 
York,  1858-00.  Hase,  Lekrbuch,  7th  ed.  transl. 
by  Wing,  New  York,  1855.  Guericke,  Handbuch, 
3  Bde.  8th  ed.  1855,  1st  vol.  transl.  by  Shedd, 
Andover,  1857;  Niedner,  Lekrbuch,  new  ed.  1866; 
Gfrorer,  7  Bde.  to  1305,  1841-60;  Kurtz,  transl. 
by  Schreffer,  Phila.  2  vols.  1860;  F.  <'.  Baur,  5 
Bde.;  Hasse,  3  Bde.  1864;  Ebrard,  2  Bde.  1865. 
A.  J.  Matter,  Hist.  univ.  de  I'Eylise,  4  torn.  Paris, 
1839.  Clias.  Hardwick,  Middle  Ayes  and  Ref.  2 
vols.  1853-6.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Ancient  and  Medl 
aval,  2  vols.  3d  ed.  1864.  Waddington,  thro'  Ref. 
6  vols.  1835  ff.     Bates,  College,  Lectures. 

History  of  the  Early  Church:  Tillemont, 
Memoires  pour  servir,  etc.,  16  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1693-1701  (first  six  cent. ).  Mosheim,  Hist.  Com- 
mentaries, 2  vols,  transl.  by  Murdock,  N.  Y.  1852. 
H.  II.  Milman,  3  vols,  new  ed.  X.  Y.  1866.  Cave, 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  new  ed.  Ox!'.  1840;  Hist.  Lift, 
Oxf.  1740.  Ed.  Burton,  Lectures,  4th  ed.  Oxf. 
1855.  Blunt,  First  Three  Cent.  Lond.  1856. 
Baumgarten's  Apost.  Hist.  2  vols,  transl.  Edinb. 
Sehaff,  Apostolic  Church,  N.  Y.  1853;  Church  to 
600,  3  vols.  1859-67.  Capefigue,  4  vols.  Paris,  1850. 
Pressense.  Trois  pre  in.  Siecles,  Paris,  4  torn.  1858 
ff.  Hagenbach,  Vorlesunyen,  2  Thle.  1855-0.  J. 
P.  Lange,  2  Bde.  1854.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures, 
Camb.  1854.  Win.  Bright,  313  to  451,  Lond.  I860. 
T.  W.  Allies  (Rom.  Cath.),  Formation  of  Christen- 
dom, i.  Lond.  1865.  Moberly,  Christians  at  Rome, 
Lond.  1861. 

History  of  the  Eastern  Churches  :  Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  Paris,  1732.  Assemani, 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  Rome.  1765.  Renaudot, 
Lituiv/iurum  Orientalium  CoUectio,  Paris,  1720. 
Mouravieff,  Church  of  Russia,  Oxf.  1842.  R.  W. 
Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  Russian  Church,  Aberdeen, 
1845.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  Greek  Church,  new 
ed.  Lond.  1854.  Pahner,  Diss,  on  the  Orthodox 
Communion,  Lond.  1853.  Prince  Galitzin,  EEylise 
greco-russe,  Paris,  1861.  Badger,  Nestoriwm  and 
their  Ritual,  Lond.  1852.  J.  M.  Neale,  Int.  to 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  4  vols.  Lond.  1847-50.  Pitzipios, 
EEylise  Orientate,  3  vols.  1855.  Stanley,  Lect- 
ures on  the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1862. 
A.  Pichler,  Gesch.  der  Trennuny  zurischen  Orient 
mill  Occident,  2  Bde.  Miinchen,  1863-5.  Macaire, 
Thiol,  doymatiipie  orthodoxe,  2  vols.  Paris,  1860. 
W.  Beveridge,  Synodikon,  sice  Pandecta  Ca/nonum 
ah  Eccl.  Graxa  recept.  2  vols.  Oxf.  1672-82.  John 
G.  King,  The  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  4to,  Lond. 
1772.  Latin  Church  :  Milman's  Latin  Chris- 
tianitij,  8  vols.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1860-1.  Ranke,  Hist. 
of'  J'opes,  etc.  3  vols.  Lond.  Phila.  1851.  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  Thos.  Greenwood, 
Cathedra  Petri,  5  vols.  1856-64.  P.  Jafft,  Re- 
aesta  Pontificum,  Berol.  1851  (to  A.  d.  1198). 
Bowyer,  Hist,  of  Popes,  ed.  S.  H.  Cox,  3  vols. 
Phila.  1840.  Phil.  Muller,  Die  romischen  Pdbste, 
14  Bde.  1855.  J.  E.  Riddle,  History  of  Papacy, 
2  vols.  Lond.  1854. 

History  of  the  Reformation:  Jo.  Sleid- 
anus,  De  Statu  Reliyionis,  etc.,  1555  ;  English 
transl.  1683,  by  Bohun.    Spalatini,  Annal.  Ref.  ed 
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Cyprian,  Leips.  1718.  Seckendorf,  Comment.  Hist. 
ed.  2,  1694.  Hagenbach,  Vorlesungen,  6  Bde. 
1851-4.  Merle  d'Aubignd,  Hist.  Ref  5  vols.  N. 
Y.  1843.  Marheineke,  Gesch.  d.  teutsehen  Ref.  4 
Thle.  Berl.  1831.  Neudeeker,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.  1843; 
d.  Protest.  2  Bde.  1844;  Urkunden,  1836;  Acttm- 
Dtticke,  1838;  Xeiie  Beitrdye,  2  Bde.  1841.  Villers' 
Essay,  transl.  Phila.  1833.  J.  Dbllinger  (Rom. 
Cath.),  Die  Reformation,  3  Bde.  1851.  H.  Soaines, 
Hist.  Ref.  4  vols.  1826.  L.  Ranke,  Deidsche  Gesch. 
cm  Zeitalier  d.  Ref.  5  Bde.  Berl.  1839  ff.,  transl. 
Phila.  1844.  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccl.  1655: 
J.  J.  Hottinger,  Helcetische  KirchengescJi.  1808 
ff.  J,  de  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  la  Ref.  3  vols.  Berne, 
1785.  Merle  d'Aubigne\  Ref.  in  Switzerland,  2  v. 
1864.  Theod.  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.  3  torn.  1580.  De 
Thou,  Hist,  sui  Temp.  5  v.  fol.  1620.  G.  de  Felice 
Hist.  Protest,  in  France,  transl.  N.  Y.  1851.  W. 
Haag,  La  France  Protest.  Ill  vols.  1850 ff.  Smed- 
ley,  Ref  Relit/ion  in  France,  3  vols.  Von  Polenz, 
Gesch.  d,  franz.  Protest.  4  Bde.  1858-64.  L. 
Ranke,  Civil  Wars  in  France,  N.  Y.  1854.  Ger- 
hard Brandt's  Hist.  Ref.  in  Loir  Countries,  4  v.  fol. 
1770.  Thos.  McCrie,  Hist,  of  Ref.  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  2  vols.  1833.  Rosseeuw-St.  Ililaire,  Hist. 
d'  Lsji  iyne,  torn,  vii.,  viii.  Ref.  anil  Anti-Ref  in 
Bohemia,  from  the  German,  2  vols.  Lond.  1845. 
Giudely,  Boh  men  und  Mahren,  etc.  2  Bde.  Prag, 
1857.  Palacky,  Bohmen's  Gesch.  3  Bde.  1854. 
Krasinski,  Ref.  in  Poland,  2  vols.  Lond.  1838. 
Hist,  of  Protest,  in  Hungary,  Lond.  1854.  Miinter, 
Kirchengesch.  o.  Danemark  u.  Norwegen,  3  Thle. 
Leips.  1833.  Knox,  Hist.  Ref.  in  Scotland,  Edinb. 
1732;  Oil! i.  Stuart's,  Lond.  1780;  Publications  of 
the  Wodrow  and  Spottiswoode  Societies;  Hethering- 
ton's  Church  Hist.  q/S.  2  vols.  1843.  Stephen's 
Hist.  4  vols.  Lond.  1844;  Stevenson's  Hist.  Edinb. 
1845;  McCrie's  Sketches,  2  vols.  1824;  Cunning- 
ham's History,  2  vols.  Edinb.  1859.  Thos.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Early  Scottish  Chinch,  Edinb.  1805. 

History  ok  the  Ciiukcii  ok  England:  Bede, 
Hist.  Led.  Oxf.  1846.  Ussher,  Britan.  Eccles. 
Antia.  Works,  v.,  vi.  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.  9  v.  1845. 
Fuller,  Church  Hist.  6  vols.  ed.  Brewer.  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  4  vols.  Oxf.  1829.  Massingberd,  Hist 
Engl.  Ref.  Lond.  1842.    Southey,  Book  of  Church, 

2  vols.  Lond.  1837.  Short,  Sketches  of  Hist.  Lond. 
1847.  Churton,  Early  Eny.  Ch.  Lond.  1841. 
Stubbs,  Reyistruin  Sacrum  Anyl.  Oxf.  1858.  De- 
bary,  Hist.  Ch.  Eny.  1635-1717,  Lond.  1860. 
G.  G.  Perry,  Hist.  Ch.  Engl,  from  Death  of  Eliz. 

3  vols.  1861.  Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  Engl.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1846.  Wilkins,  Concil.  May.  Brit.  4  vols.  Lond. 
1737,  fol. ;  new  ed.  in  preparation  for  Oxf  Univ. 
Press.  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Bioy.  4  vols.  Lond. 
1839.  Hook,  Lives  Abps.  Canterb.  vols.  1-5,  Lond. 
1860-07.  Anderson,  Hist.  Colonial  Ch.  Eny.  3 
vols.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1850.  Skinner,  Eccl.  Hist. 
Scotland,  Lond.  1788;  Russell,  Hist.  Ch.  in  Scot- 
lind,  Lond.  1834.  Thos.  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Non- 
jurors, Lond.  1845.  Mant.  Hist.  Ch.  Ireland, 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  Lond.  1841;  King,  Church  Hist. 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1845.  Wilberforce,  Hist.  Prat. 
Ep.  Ch.  in  Am.  Lond.  1844;  Bp.  White's  Memoirs; 
Hawks,  Doc.  Hist.  Maryland,  Va.,  Conn.,  etc. 

History  of  other  Branches  of  the 
Church  in  England  and  America:  Daniel 
Neal,  Hist,  of  Puritans,  1723-38;  New  York,  2 
vols.  1858.  J.  B.  Marsden,  History  of  Earlier  and 
Later  Puritans,  2  vols.  Lond.  1852;  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  Sects,  2  vols.  Lond.  1856.  Benj. 
Hanbury,  Memoiials  of  the    Conyreyedionalists,  3 
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vols.  Lond.  1839-44.  Sam.  Hopkins,  The  Puritans, 
3  vols.  Bost.  18G0.  Th.  Price,  Hist,  of  Prot.  Non~ 
Conformity,  2  vols.  1836-8.  Ed.  Calamy,  Non- 
Conf.  Memorial,  ed.  Palmer,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  Lond. 
1802.  Benj.  Brook,  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  3  vols. 
Lond.  1813.  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  Dis- 
senters to  1808,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1835.  James  Ben- 
nett, Hist,  of  Dissenters,  1808-1838,  Lond.  1839. 
W.  Wilson,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Diss.  Churches,  4 
vols.  1808.  C.  Walker,  Hist.  Independency,  1660- 
61.  Waddington,  Cong.  Hist,  to  1662,  Lond.  1862. 
Thos.  Read,  Non- Conformists  in  Wales,  1861.  I. 
D.  Rupp,  Original  Hist,  of  Religious  Denominations 
in  United  Stales,  Pbila.  1844.  R.  Baird.  Religion 
in  America,  1844.  Is.  Backus,  Hist,  of  Baptists, 
3  vols.  1801;  Benedict,  Baptists,  N.  Y.  1848;  Cut- 
ting, Hist.  Vindications,  1859.  Young's  Chronicle 
of  the  Pilgrims,  2d  ed.  1844.  Felt's  Ecclesiastical 
Hist,  of  N.  England,  2  vols.  1855.  Palfrey's  Hist. 
New  England,  3  vols.  Bost.  1858-64.  Tracy,  The 
Great  Awakening,  Bost.  1842.  L'hden,  New  Eng. 
Theocracy,  transl.  Boston,  1858.  Astie,  Hist,  des 
Etats-Unis,  2  torn.  Paris,  1865.  Abel  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  3  vols.  1858-61 ;  Hist.  Meth. 
Ep.  Ch.  in  U.  S.  2  vols.  1864.  Hazelius,  Am. 
Lutheran  Ch.  1846  ;  Schmucker,  Am.  Lutheran- 
ism,  1851.  Demarest,  Ref  Dutch  Church,  1859. 
Chas.  Hodge,  Constitutional  Hist.  Presb.  Church, 
2  vols.  1839.  E.  H.  Gillett,  Hist.  Presb.  Ch.  2 
vols.  1864.  H.  B.  S.  &  F.  M. 

*  CHURCHES,   ROBBERS    OF,   is  the 

translation  (A.  V.)  of  UpotrvKovs  (Acts  xix.  37) 
which  should  be  "  robbers  of  temples  "  or  "  sacrile- 
gious." The  Ephesian  town-clerk  declared  that  no 
accusation  like  this  could  be  brought  against  Paul's 
companions,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus.  The  temples 
of  the  heathen  contained  images  of  gold  and  silver, 
votive  offerings  and  other  gifts,  which  were  often 
plundered.  "  Churches,"  when  our  version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pagan  as  well  as  of  Christian 
worship,  and  hence  this  latter  application  of  the 
term,  which  is  now  so  incongruous,  was  not  im- 
proper then.  For  examples  of  this  wider  usage  in 
the  older  writers,  see  Trench,  Authorized  Version, 
&c.,  p.  42  (ed.  1859).  H. 

CHU'SHAN  -  RISHATHA'IM     (]l»>2 

D^ni,tEH :  XovaapaaOaifj. ;  [Comp.  Xovcrau- 
peffaOalfj.']  Chusan  Rasathaim),  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in 
the  generation  immediately  following  Joshua  (J  udg. 
iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably  the 
region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabour,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always  attached 
in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions this  country  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
Assyria;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Na'iri, 
who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes 
and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  Assyrian  armies. 
No  centralized  monarchy  is  found,  but  as  none  of 
the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier  than 
about  b.  C.  1100,  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  a  very  different  condition  of  things 
may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and 
divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it  was 
easy  for  a  brave  and  skillful  chief  to  build  up  rapidly 
a  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble  away  almost 
as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is  an  instance. 
Chushan-Rishathaim's  yoke  was  broken  from  the 
neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight 
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years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (J udg.  iii.  10), 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as  an 
aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
about  b.  c.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the  bor- 
dering nations  to  insignificance.  G.  R. 

CHU'SI  (Xous;  Alex.  Xotxm;  [Aid.  Comp. 
Xovai :]  Yulg.  omits),  a  place  named  only  in  Judith 
vii.  18,  as  near  Ekrebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Moch- 
mur.  It  was  doubtless  in  central  Palestine,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are 
not  recognizable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  Chuzas;  Xov&s'-  [Chusas 
or  -sa] ),  i-rriTpoTros,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (An- 

tipas),  whose  wife  Johanna  ^lwdvva,  H3n  V),  hav- 
ing been  healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to 
that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his 
journeyings  (Luke  viii.  3);  and,  together  with  Mary 
Magdalen  and  Mary  the  mother  [ '?]  of  James, 
having  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  to  bring  spices  and  ointments 
to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to  the  Apostles 
that  the  Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10). 

H.  A. 

CIC'CAR  (133).  [Jordan;  Topogkapii- 
ical  Terms.] 

CILICIA  (KiAtKia),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
in  the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate 
it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  from  Syria, 
and  Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia  :  these  barriers 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes; 
the  former  by  the  Portse  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Porta' 
Cilicios  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus;  towards 
the  S.,  however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portce  Syria1  in  the 
direction  of  Antioch."  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E. ;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  inac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars  formed 
at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of  the 
province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus, and  was  denominated  Trachea,  rough,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in  the 
E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious  climate: 
hence  it  became  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Greeks 
after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  its  capital  Taissus  was  elevated  into  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have  introduced 
2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia  Minor,  many 
of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  §  4).  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9).  Cilician 
mercenaries,  probably  from  Trachea,  served  in  the 
body-guard  of  Alexander  Jannoeus  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  13,  §  5;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  3).  Josephus  identified 
Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4;  Qapabs  8« 
QapcrtTs,  ovtws  yap  eKaAelVo  rb  TraXatbv  t\  KtKtKia 
(Ant.  i.  6,  §  1 ).     Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical 


a  Hence  the  close  connection  which  existed  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  as  indicated  in  Acts  xv.  23,  41 ; 
Gal.  i.  21. 
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poc;iti  a1  the  high  road  between  Syria  and  the  West; 
it  was  also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul:  hence  ic 
was  visited  by  him,  first,  soon  after  his  conversion 
(Gal.  i.  21;  Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he 
probably  founded  the  church  there;"  and  again  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the 
Pylse  Ciliciae  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41). 

W.  L.  B. 

CINNAMON  ("1£?i7,  P03p5 :  Kivvdfxufjov. 
cinnanwmum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Lauras  cinnamomuin,  called  Ko- 
nmda-gauhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare; in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed; 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  the  great  Babylon.  "  It  was  imported  into 
Judaea  by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and 
is  now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  hut 
chiefly,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Ceylon,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southern 
winds.  The  stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
are  surrounded  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being 
whitish  or  gray,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless; 
but  the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two 
closely  connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the 
sun,  that  much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is 
imported  to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks, 
eight  or  ten  of  which,  rolled  one  into  the  other,  form 
sometimes  a  quill.     It  is  this   inner  rind  which  is 

called  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  Q^T'jftap,  «  spicy  cin- 
namon "  (Kalisch  ad  he).  From  the  coarser  pieces 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil 
is  also  got  by  boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree. 
This  last  is  used  in  the  composition  of  incense,  and 
diffuses  a  most  delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivvafx.tiiij.ov  a  Phoenician,  i.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are  :  opvidas  8e  Ae-yovcri  /j.eyd\as 
(pope e iv  Toura  to  Kap<pea,  tci  Tffj.e?s  airb  Qoivikuv 
fiad6vTfs  Kivvd.jxaifj.ov  Ka\eofxev. 

The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  root  D3p  is  doubtful. 
The  Arab.    *Jj  =  to  smell  offensively  like  rancid 

nut-oil.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, like    rnn,    ^"P,  ^3H,  and  so  be  identical 

with  nS"?,  canna,  calamus,  which  the  cinnamon- 
rind  resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later 
Latin  cannell't,  in  Italian  cinella,  and  in  French 
cnntlle.    Gesenius  (Thes.  1223)  corrects  his  former 

derivation  of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  from  i"73p, 
■js  being  contrary  to  grammatical  analogy. 

W.  D. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  E.  Tennent's  Ceylon 

(i.  599)  for  much  interesting  information  on   the 

subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinnamon  plant : 

this  writer  believes  that  "  the  earliest  knowledge 
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*  a  Probably  "  churches,"  for  the  plural  (Acts  xv. 
41)  naturally  refers  to  churches  in  each  of  the  two 
provinces,  not  to  one  church  in  each  of  the  two. 

H. 


of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  Western  nations 
was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first  reached 
India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by  way  of  Persia ;  at 
a  later  period  when  the  Arabs,  'the  merchants  of 
Sheba,'  competed  for  the  trade  of  Tyre,  and  carried 
to  her  '  the  chief  of  all  spices  '  (Ez.  xxvii.  22),  their 
supplies  were  drawn  from  their  African  possessions, 
and  the  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic  coast  supplanted 
the  cinnamon  of  the  far  East,  and  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  it  from  the  market." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Persian  "  Cin- 
namon" i.e.  "Chinese  amomum "  (see  Tennent 
in  /.  <:.).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  conjectures  that  it 
is  allied  to  the  Cingalese  Cacynnama,  "  sweet  wood." 
or  the  Malagan  Kaimanis.  The  brothers  C.  G. 
and  Th.  V.  L.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  have  published 
a  valuable  essay,  "  De  Cinnamomo  Disputatio " 
(Amamitates  botan.  Bonnenses,  Fasc.  i.  Bonn*, 
1823,  4to),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
additional  information.  W.  H. 

CIN'NEROTH,  ALL  (nh"1?3"b|  :  -xaaav 
t V  Xevveped  ;  [Vat.  Xe(pa0  i  Alex.  XevepeO  ■] 
universam  Ceneroth),  a  district  named  with  the 
••  land  of  Naphtali  "  and  other  northern  places  as 
having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damas- 
cus, the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or 
lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  [in  modern  editions]  spelt  Chinneroth); 
and  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  [3  miles 
long  and  1  wide]  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "the  plain  of 
Gennesaret."  The  expression  "All  Cinneroth " 
is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "All 
Bithron,"  —  probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not 
a  town.  G. 

CIRA'MA.  The  people  of  Cirama  (e*  Ktpafjas  \ 
[Vat.  Keipa/j.;  Alex.  Kipaua:]  Gramas)  and  Gab- 
des  came  up  with  Zorobabcl  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
v.  20).     [Kamah.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (TfWQ'.irepiTopfi:  cir- 
cumcisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured 
to  him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  Jewish  nationality.  Every  male 
child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old 
(Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death;  a  penalty  which,  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  demanded 
of  the  father,  when  the  Lord  "  sought  to  kill  him  " 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether 
home-born  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii.  12,  13 ) ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males 
circumcised  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens   (Jud.  xiv.   10.     See  also  Esth.  viii.   17. 

where  for  Heb.  CHnVip,  "became  Jews."  the 
LXX.  have  TrepterefxovTO  Kal  'loub~di(ov).  The 
operation,  which  was  performed  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment (Ex.  iv.  25;  Josh.  v.  2  [Knife]),  was  a 
painful  one,  at  least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25;  Josh.  v.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  a  child  when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i. 
59). 
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Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  fact, 
that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circumcision 
in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during  their 
journeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5).  The 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  appears  to 
be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the  punishment 
of  disobedience  in  its  forty  years'  wandering,  was 
regarded  as  under  a  temporary  rejection  by  God, 
and  was  therefore  prohibited  from  using  the  sign 
of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  their  disobedience  and  its  punishment,  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  passage  in  Joshua  (v.  6), 
and  with  the  words  (v.  9),  "  This  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you."  The 
"  reproach  of  Egypt "  was  the  threatened  taunt  of 
their  former  masters  that  God  had  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Ex.  xxxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  13-16;  Deut.  ix.  28),  which,  so  long  as 
they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers  in  the 
desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of  falling  upon 
them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given  and 
discussed  in  Keil's  Commentary  cm  Joshua,  in 
Clark's  Tkeol.  Libr.,  p.  129,  &c.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  beside 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modern  Egypt- 
ians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practiced  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
article  Circumcision).  The  Biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "the  circumcision"  (%  irepnofx^)  and 
the  uncireumcision  (^  aKpofiuaria)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  Hajnor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  To 
the  Philistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  "  is  con- 
stantly applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &c.  Hence  the  force 
of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From  the 
great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practice  the  rite. 
The  expression  "lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  any  thing  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those  na- 
tions. The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one  large 
section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  be- 
cause Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  cir- 
cumcised at  that  age  (Ant.  i.  12,  §  2;  see  Lane's 
Mod.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try; and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 
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cumcised.  In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  23)  the 
expression  (if  THUS  •^  ,3,  ver.  24 )  which  is 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  all  them  which  are  cir- 
cumcised with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by 
Michaelis  and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  cir- 
cumcised ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  de- 
scribe the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  un- 
circumcised in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be 
assigned  to  the  particular  expression  (Rosenmiiller 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. ;  Maurer  suggests  "  circum- 
cised in  foreskin"),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain 
distinction  between  two  classes,  of  which  all  the 

Gentiles  (C^12n-v3),  including  surely  the 
Egyptians  and  others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  the  other ;  the  former  being  uncir- 
cumcised both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though 
possessing  the  outward  rite,  yet  destitute  of  the  cor- 
responding state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  vis- 
ited as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difficulty  that 
then  arises,  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called 
uncircumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state 
that  they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by 
supposing  those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the 
priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so 
that  the  nation  generally  might  still  be  spoken  of 
as  uncircumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36,  37,  104;  and  Wes- 
seling  and  Biihr  in  Inc.).  The  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  he 
asserts  (ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  con- 
fessed to  having  received  circumcision  from  the 
Egyptians.  If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion, 
though  it  has  been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de 
Leg.  Hebr.  i.  5,  §  4)  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Gen.  xvii.;  John  vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes 
are  intended,  we  have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus, 
who  writes,  "  It  is  evident  that  no  other  of  the 
Syrians  that  live  in  Palestine  besides  us  alone  are 
circumcised  "  (Ant.  viii.  10,  §  3.  Sec  "Winston's 
note  there).  Of  the  other  nations  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  Lot,  who  had  left  Abraham  before  he 
received  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  the  Edomites 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  circumcised  until 
they  were  compelled  to  be  so  by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
by  Michaelis  (  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of'  Moses, 
iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-elxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Re  Medica,  vii. 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  (yv/j.va- 
criov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  uncircumcised  "  (1 
Mace.  i.  15,  iTToinaav  eauToTs  aKpoPuorias'  Jece- 
runt  sibi  prceputia ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §  5,  1,  tV 
tSiv  aiSoiwv  irepiTOjx^v  4iriKaAvirTfii>,  k.  t.  A..). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised "  (^  67n(T7rao-0a>,  1  Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Juda-is  pnrputium,  &c,  in 
Schi  ttgen's  Hor.  Hebr.  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  introduc- 
tion, assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of  ab- 
solute hostility,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the  rite 
to  salvation,  or  its  possession  of  any  religious  or 
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moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  xv.;  Gal.  v.  2). 
But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its  im- 
position by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (GaL  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more 
effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practice  circum- 
cision as  a  national  custom.  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed  effi- 
cacy to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in  the 
N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "  the  concision  "  or 
'•amputation"  (tV  KaTaro/x^v);  while  the  claim 
to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for  »  'hris- 
tians  themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T.,  where 
uncircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi. 
10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken  of,  i.  e., 
either  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a 

foreskin  (Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  T^7),  or  rather 
rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4), 
because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see 
Is.  hi.  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  uncir- 
cumcised, or  in  other  words  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity 
and  holiness  is  fully  developed  (Col.  ii.  11,  13; 
Rom.  ii.  28,  29).  T.  T.  P. 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Kis  [and  so  written  because  the 
Greek  alphabet  did  not  express  sh] :  Laehm.  [Tisch. 
Treg.]  with  [Sin.]  A  B  C  D,  Keis-  Cis),  Acts 
xiii.  21.     [Kish.  1.] 

CI'SAI  [2  syl.]  (Kzo-olos;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Kejo-aios:]   Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.      [Kish,  2.] 

CISTERN  ("V»2,  from  "1K2,  dig  or  bore, 
Gesen.  170:  usually  \o,kkos'  cistermi  or  Incus),  a 
receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  ex- 
ternal spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Tract  Is,  335;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148;  Robinson,  i.  430;  Kitto,  Pliys.  Geogr. 
of  11.  L.  302,  303).     Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished   from  the  living    spring  ^V,  'Ain; 

but  from  the  well  ""1^2,  Beer,  only  in  the  fact 
that  Beer  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place 
ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while 

"113,  Bar,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
may  be  left  dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  8.  <f  P.  512, 
514).  [Aix:  Wkll.]  The  larger  sort  of  public 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  in  Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebrew  Be- 
rectih.  are  usually  called  in  A.  V.  "pool,"  while 
for  the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to 
reserve  the  name  cistern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the 
construction  of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and 
30 
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along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passing  traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obviously  an- 
tique, and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted. 
On  the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"broken  cisterns"  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood 
(xvi.  700),  depends  maiidy  for  this  upon  its  cis- 
terns, of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
4,  beloncino'  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Robinson 
resided.0  (1)  15  ft.X8X12  deep.  (2.)  8X4 
X15.  (3.)  10X10X15.  (4.)  30X30X20. 
The  cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above,  and 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket 
(Eccl.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is 
conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Robinson,  i.  324-5).  Jose- 
phus  (B.  J.  iv.  4,  §  4)  describes  the  abundant  pro- 
vision for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses 
of  Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  capacity  for  defense,  while  the  dryness 
of  the  neighborhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression 
t))v  kvkA'v  x&Pav  *X0V  ^virpav  kou  avvSpov,  has 
in  all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sennach- 
erib (2  (Jhr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes,  b.  c.  134,  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  2; 
Clinton,  iii.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to  divine 
interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which  the 
army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suffering  from 
want  of  it  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §  4).  The.  crusaders  also, 
during  the  siege  A.  D.'  1099,  were  harassed  by  ex- 
treme want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were  fully 
supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hut.  pp.  46,  49,  ed.  Wat.). 
The  defense  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother  of  Herod, 
against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  prolonged, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the  cisterns 
by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  2),  and 
in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Maclnvrus  (B.  J.  iv. 
4,  §  4,  iv.  6,  §  2,  vii.  8,  §  3).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they  collect  in 
their  houses  {Early  Trav.  p.  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein,  near 
Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missenia  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableb,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X  5  X  3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12X9X8.  They 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "a  Blighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone" 
(Sandys,  p.  150:  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
rlableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
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on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently  an- 
cient (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.     Joseph  was  cast  into  a 

"pit,"  ""112  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "dun- 
geon "  in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli. 
14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  miry  though 
empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the 
cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  To 
this  prison  tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near 
the  gate  called  Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  p.  140 ; 
Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  448).  Vitruvius  (viii. 
7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  for  con- 
structing water  tanks,  but  the  native  rock  of  Pal- 
estine usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art 
in  this  work  than  is  sufficient  to  excavate  a  basin 
of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water 
contained  in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars, 
extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van 
Egmont,  Travels,  ii.  134).     [Pool;  Well.] 

H.  W.  P. 
CITHERN  (=  cithara,  KLddpa.,  1  Mace.  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  (  iltt in, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dram- 
atists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  (  'ithern  or 
Cithara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  is  divided:  according  to  some  it  re- 
sembled in  form  the  Greek  Delta  (a),  others  repre- 
sent it  as  a  half -moon,  and  others  again  like  the 
modern  guitar.  In  many  eastern  countries  it  is 
still  in  use,  with  strings  varying  in  number  from 
three  to  twenty-four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir, 
the  traveller  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden  plate 
or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath  and 
a  piece  of  skin  stretched  above 
like  a  drum.  Two  sticks,  joined 
after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  pass 
through  the  skin  at  the  end,  and 
where  the  two  sticks  stand  apart 
they  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
versal piece  of  wood.  From 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
Cithern.  tion,  pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 

string's  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  leather  thong 
fastened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle. 
In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the  Psalms  represen- 
tations are  given  of  the  several  musical  instruments 
met  with  in  the  sacred  books,  and  Kootkir  or  Kotli- 
ros  is  described  by  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely,  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  Psalms  under  the  denominations  of  ""H32, 

22"V,  733,  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"harp,"  "psaltery,"  "organ."  In  Chaldee,  Cithara 
js   translated  DV)fl|7,   the   Keri  for   DYWf? 
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(Dan.  iii.  5).  In  the  A.  V.  D^TT  is  rendered 
"  harp,"  and  the  same  word  is  employed  instead  of 
Cithern  (1  Mace.  iv.  54)  in  Robert  Barker's  edition 
of  the  English  Bible,  London,  1615.  Gesenius 
considers  Cithara  as  the  same  with  haq) ;  but  Lu-. 
ther  translates  Kiddpais  by  mit  Pfeifen,  "with 
pipes."  (See  Biuur  to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms,  2d 
Pref. ;    Niebuhr,    Travels;    Fiirst's    Concordance: 

Gesenius  on  the  word  D"nrip_.)         D.  W.  M. 

CITIES.  (1.)  U^V,  plur.  of  both  "TO,  'Jr. 
and  also  "T1  V, '  Tr,  from  "^37,  to  keep  watch  —  Ges. 

p.  1004,  5;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  a>~T,17,  for 
the  sake  of  a  play  with  the  same  word,  plur.  of 
"VS,  a  young  ass:  ir6\eis-  civitates,  or  urbes. 
(2.)  TVpfi,   Kirjath;    once   in    dual,    D^TTf?, 

Kirjathaim  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  from  H^p,  approach 
as  an  enemy,  prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before 
the  conquest,  as  Kirjath-Arba,  probably  the  most 
ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as 
a  general  name  for  town  (Ges.  p.  1236;  Stanley, 
S.  (f  P.  App.  §  80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Mr,  or  '/r,  and  Kirjath,  namely,  as 
places  of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished 
from  the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance is  more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding 
tribes  of  the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  act- 
ually existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in 
which  the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Recha- 
bites,  almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Recbabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  v.  7:  Jer.  xxxv.  '.),  11;  Fraser,  Persia,  366, 
3S():  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  147-156;  Burck- 
hardt,  Notts  on  Bedouins,  i.  157;  Wellsted,  Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  335;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  96,  181, 
188;  Vaux.  Nineveh  and  PersepoSs,  c.  ii.  note  a; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272;  Nin.  </•  Bab.  141). 
[Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile  " 

("112,  Noil,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
Krech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  Land  of  Shinar, 
and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  "  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidoh,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mali.  /eboini,  and  1  asha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  10. 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes. 
(1)  that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv. ) 
was  prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh, 
indicating  a  migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or 
Assyria;  (2)  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood. 
not  an  individual,  but  a  name  denoting  the  '•  set- 
tlers "  in  the  Assyrian  plain;  and  (3)  that  the 
names  Rehoboth,  Calah,  &c,  when  first  mentioned, 
only  denoted  sites  of  buildings  afterwards  erected. 
He  supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built  about  1250 
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B.  c,  and  Calah  about  a  century  later,  while  Bab- 
ylon appears  to  have  existed  in  the  loth  century 
B.  c.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  were 
cities  of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 
inasmuch  as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years 
later,  they  were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
The  name  Kirjathaim,  li  double-city "  (Ges.  p. 
1236),  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not, 
in  some  cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  ab- 
original Emims  and  Rephaims.  (See  also  the  name 
Avith,  "ruins,"  Ges.  p.  1000;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi. 
35;  Is.  xxiii.  13;  Wilkinson,  Arte.  Egypt,  i.  308; 
Layard,  Nin.  <$•  Bab.  p.  532;  Porter,  Damascus,  i. 
309,  ii.  196;  Rawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist. 
4,  5.)  But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what- 
ever dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Bab- 
ylon or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were 
in  fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
may  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh 
or  Calah;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself 
came  from  "  Ur,"  the  "  city  "  of  the  Chakteans 
(Ges.  p.  55;  Rawlinson,  p.  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22);  but  it 
is  certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus. 
The  last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
must  from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population ;  Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Stanley,  8.  <f  P.  p.  409;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  6,  §  4;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and 
Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  94,  96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14,  15;  Martineau,  East.  Life.  i.  151;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307;  Diet,  of  Qeogr.  art.  Tanis).  The  name, 
however,  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  indicates  its  ex- 
istence at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
as  the  city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal 
province  of  southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh, 
xiv.  15).     The  "tower  of  Edar."  near  Bethlehem, 

or  "of  flocks"  T^5  7"55^?>  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21). 
Whether  "the  city  of  Shalern "  be  a  site  or  an 
existing  town  cannot  be  determined,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as 
well  identified  in  the  present  day,  as  its  importance 
as  a  fortified  place  is  plain  from  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative (Gen.  xxxiii.  IS.  xxxiv.  20,  26;  Robinson, 
ii.  287).  On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  the  <  a- 
naanite,  who  was  "  in  the  land  "  before  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  had  already  built  cities  of  more  or  less 
importance,  which  had  been  largely  increased  by 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  Mien.  xii.  14.  15;  Num.  xiii.  22; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4.  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  wire  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  Pithom  {Abbasieh) 
and  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11;  Herod,  ii.  158;  Winer, 
Gesenius,  6.  VO. ;  Robinson,  i.  54,55);  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
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build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  :>f  their  own  in  Goshen 
((Jen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bashan. 
were  60  "great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars," 
besides  unwalled  villages  ;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14;  Josh,  xi.,  xiii.;  1  K.  iv.  13; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  311,  457; 
Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 

On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "royal  "  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh,  xv.);  in  Benjamin  26;  to  Simeon  17;  Zab- 
ulun  12;  Issachar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.,  xix.).  But  from  some  of 
these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  pe 
riod,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dweliing  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  re- 
built Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor, 
and  Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9, 
10;  1  K.  ix.  15-18;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon 
also  is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building 
of  Persepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  390;  Man- 
delslo,  i.  4;  Kuran,  ch.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xii. 
25;  Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Eehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10), 
of  Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv. 
17,  22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  txvi.  34),  the 
works  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jothain 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
later  still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  be- 
long to  their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habita- 
tion may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  —  (1)  cit- 
ies; (2)  towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort 
and  defense;  (3)  unwalled  villages.  The  cities 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases 
"fenced  cities,"  i.  e.  possessing  a  wall  with  towers 
and  gates  (Lev.  xxv.  29;  Deut.  ix.  1;  Josh.  ii.  15. 
vi.  20;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  IK.  iv.  13;  2  K.  vi.  26, 
vii.  3,  xviii.  8, 13;  Acts  ix.  25);  and  that  as  a  mark 
of  conquest  was  to  break  down  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  city  wall  of  the  captured  place,  so  the  first 
care  of  the  defenders,  as  of  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity,  was  to  rebuild  the  fortifica 
tions  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii 
14;  Neh.  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.;  1  Mace.  iv.  00,  61.  x.  45, 
Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  §  15). 

But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times. 

lay  undefended  suburbs  (n^tT-^^,  irepHnrofjia. 
suburbana.  1  Chr.  vi.  57  fF. ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5,  Josh. 
xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  extended. 
The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the  popula- 
tion overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mace.  xi.  61). 
The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in  peace- 
able times,  combined  with  populousness,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4;  IK.  iv.  25; 
Martineau.  East.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
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appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3;  1  Mace.  x.  39;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §  10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10,  100, 
or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphinstone, 
India,  ch.  ii.,  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  6  as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13.  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
rested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests:  Jose- 
phus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  officers, 
virripeTcu  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17;  Ruth 
iv.  2;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14).  Under  the  kings 
a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
■2  I ;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  Captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  4;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  3;  lit.  12, 
13,  27,  34,  57,  01,  68,  74).     [Sanhedrim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.  172,  239;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96;  Lothen,  p.  24(1).  The 
vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus 
be  in  part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt, 
v.  i.  20;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  153;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  5;  Olearius, 
Trav.  pp.  294,  309 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia, 
i.  188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  330;  Mrs. 
Poole,  English w.  in  Egypt,  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum  —  ."*!"!  JUT"!,  from  ^PH, 

brand,  ir\aT(?ai  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad 
places  in  Jerusalem  (l'rov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4: 
Cant.  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
irA.aT€?ai  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  piazzt  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Jo- 
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seph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2,  3,  xx.  9,  §  7).  The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog- 
nizable (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  86;  Robinson,  iii. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  19,  §  6):  we  cannot  determine 
whether  the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  whs 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars,  but  we 
read  of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21  „  and  Jo- 
sephus speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware 
market,  a  place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the 
clothes  market,  at  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  v.  8,  §  I ). 

The  open  spaces  (7rAaTe?cu)  near  the  gatrs  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding 
courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  result 
by  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1;  2  Sam.  xv. 
2^  xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  13;  Job  xxix.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19; 
Matt.  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  20).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  xx.  2;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  with- 
in the  royal  precinct   (Gen.  xxxix.  20;   IK.  xxii. 
i  27;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25;  Acts  xxi.  34.  xxiii. 
35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xx.  20;  2  (  lir.  xxxii.  30;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Mauri- 
drell,  Early  Trav.  p.  457;  Robinson,  i.  347,  348). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  out- 
side the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16;  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Luke  vii.  12;  John  xix.  41;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 

H.  W.  P. 

CITIES   OF  REFUGE    (fcj?|?isn  "ny, 

from  £jp,  to  contract  [take  in,  i.  e.  a  fugitive, 
hence,  cities  of  reception],  Gesen.  p.  1216:  Tr6Aets 
tS>v  (pvyaSevTrjpiwv,  (pvyaSevrripta,  <pvyaSe7a' 
oppida  in  I'u ijitirnrii in  anxilia,prcesiciia,  separata; 
urbes  fugitivorum).  Six  Levitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until 
released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  xxxv.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Revenger  of.]  There  were  three  on 
each  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  Kedesh,  in  Xaphtali, 
Kedes,  about  twenty  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Tyre, 
twelve  S.  S.  W.  from  Banins  (1  Chr.  vi.  76;  Rob- 
inson, ii.  439;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  True.  p.  89). 
(2.)  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Nubulus  (Josh, 
xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson,  ii. 
287,  288).  (3.)  Hebron,  in  Judah.  J-Khidil. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  55, 
xxix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii.  89). 
(4.)  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Boeor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut.  iv.  43 : 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36:  1  Mace.  v.  26;  Joseph.  Ant. 
iv.  7,  §  4;  Reland,  p.  662).     (5.)  Ramoth-Gil- 
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e.\i>.  iii  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Roland,  iii.  966).  (6.)  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gauloni- 
tis,  Juithni  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi. 
71;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  4;  Reland,  p.  815;  Por- 
ter, Damascus,  ii.  251,  254;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  band 
into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Reland,  iii.  GG2). 
Maimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet,  On  Num.  xxxv.). 

Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law 
are  stated  under  BLOOD,  Revengee  of.  To 
them  may  be  added  the  following.  If  the  homi- 
cide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  city ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added:  a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut. 
xix.  8,  9  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii.  208).  The 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
city  itself,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regards 
the  former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain 
by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  Iv.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  33,  30,  40). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  pre- 
sent ->ome  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levit- 
ical cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits 
(about  583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits 
are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Sum  xxxv.  4, 
5).  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either 
the  2000  cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as 
"fields  of  the  suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34)  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which 
excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  hut  included  the 
"fields  and  villages  of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12, 
Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other 
Levitical  cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb. 
Calmet  supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  meas- 
ured parallel,  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the 
city  wall ;  an  explanation,  however,  which  supposes 
all  the  cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet,  On 
Num..  xxxv. ). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  00,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith ).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
seted by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ayes,  ch.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  302, 
11th  ed.).  H.  W.  P. 

CIT'IMS  (Kineoi  [rather  Ktrtels] ;  Alex. 
Kiriatoi-  Cetei),  1  .Mace.  viii.  5.      [Chitxi.m.] 

CITIZENSHIP    (woAM-efe:    cvetou).      The 

use  of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference 
to  the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire;  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of  re- 
ligious rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions, the   idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merged 
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in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [CONGREGATION;  Strangers.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperors;  it  was  originally  acquired  in 
■various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28;  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  17),  by  military 
services  (Cie.  pro  Bulb.  22;  Suet.  Any.  47),  by 
favor  (Tac.  Jlist.  iii.  47),*  or  by  manumission.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  1,  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that 
ground:  certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews, 
who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered  over 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  (Ant  xiv.  10,  §  13,  14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
m;;v  icjte  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
66);  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acts 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  punishment. 
A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from  such  treat- 
ment before  a  Roman  magistrate ;  he  was  still  liable 
to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Seld. 
ile  Sijn.  ii.  15,  §  11).  Another  privilege  attaching 
to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from  a  provincial  tri- 
bunal to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
[See  the  addition  to  Appeal,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  L.  B. 
CITRON.  [Apple-tree.] 
CLAU'DA  (KKavdrj,  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  K\avSos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAauSi'a  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Mayni:  it 
is  still  called  Clnuda-nesn,  or  Gaudonesi,  by  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
Gozzo).  This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself 
and  in  its  history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at 
Melita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W. 
of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair 
Havens],  and  nearly  due  S.  of  Phcenice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §  1;  Stndinsm.  p.  496,  ed.  Gail) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (/cot'  avrrjs,  v.  14), 
[?  see  under  Crete],  and  there  was  danger  lest 
the  ship  should  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda 
and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it  (v.  16).  We  see  at 
once  that  this  is  in  harmony  with,  and  confirmatory 
of,  the  arguments  derivable  from  all  the  other  geo- 
graphical circumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Euroclydon  or  Euro- 
Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gale  came  from  the  N.  E.,  or  rather  E.  N.  E. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Retting  the  boat  on  board  and  making 
preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale.  [Ship.] 
(Smith,  Vmi.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed. 
pn.  92,  98,  253.)    [3d  ed.  1866,  pp.  94,  100,  250.] 

J.  S.  H. 

CLAUTDIA  (KXavSia),  a  Christian  female 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this   Claudia 
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was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacit.  Agricol.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife 
of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 
(See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connection  with  king  Cogidubnus,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
cceruleis  Britaunis  edita.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rufina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulas  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Run  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well  be 
called  Rufina;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was 
tried  as  superstitionis  eostenm  rea  in  the  year  57, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32;  so  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  "  On  Pudens  and  Claudia;"  —  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
"  The  Romans  at  Colchester;  "  —  and  an  Excursus 
in  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  Prolegg.  p. 
104.  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first 
mentioned  are  embodied  in  a  summary  form. 

H.  A. 
*  Conybeare  and  Howson  also  are  disposed  to 
adopt  the  foregoing  view  of  the  personal  and  his- 
torical relations. of  Pudens  and  Claudia  {lift  and 
Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  594,  Amer.  ed.).  One  obvious 
exegetical  difficulty  is  that  Linus  stands  nearer  than 
Pudens  to  Claudia  in  the  order  of  the  names  (2 
Tim.  iv.  21),  and  if  Claudia  was  the  wife  of  either, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former.  The  reply  made  to  this 
is  that  the  amanuensis,  confused  by  Paul's  rapid 
dictation,  may  have  written  down  the  names  incor- 
rectly. The  German  critics,  as  De  Wette,  Matthies, 
Huther  (in  Meyer's  Coram,  ilb.  das  N.  Test.), 
Wiesinger,  find  no  such  point  of  contact  here 
between  secular  and  sacred  history,  but  pass  over 
the  name  simply  with  the  remark  that  Claudia  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Winer  and  llerzog  have  no 
articles  on  the  name.  The  combinations  which 
the  writers  assume  who  maintain  that  Claudia  was 
a  British  princess,  are  strained  and  hypothetical. 
Pudens  and  Claudia  were,  confessedly,  everyday 
names  among  the  Romans,  and  therefore  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  The 
character  of  Martial  forbids  the  idea  that  he  could 
have  had  intimate  friends  among  the  friends  of  St. 
Paul;  and  still  more,  his  invoking  on  them  the 
favor  of  heathen  gods  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  (iv.  13)  shows  that  they  were  still  addicted 
to  idolatry  and  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
The  "inscription  found  at  Chichester"  also  (see 
above)  represents  Pudens  as  a  pagan.  To  meet 
these  points,  we  are  required  to  "suppose  either 
that  Pudens  concealed  his  faith,  or  that  his  rel- 
atives, in  their  anxiety  to  shield  him,  did  idol- 
atrous acts  in  his  name "  {Life  and  Epistles  of 
Paul,  ii.  595).  North  of  the  Tweed  this  ingenious 
theory  of  the  British  origin  of  Claudia  has  found 
much  less  favor.  See  the  objections  to  it  forcibly 
stated  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bill  Lit.  i.  52!),  3d 
ed.,  1802.  The  writer  of  the  article  there  points 
out  a  near  approach,  at  least,  to  a  serious  chron- 
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ological  difficulty.  "  Paul's  Pudens  and  Claudia, 
if  husband  and  wife,  must  have  been  married  be- 
fore A.  t>.  67,  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned 
to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epigram  must 
have  been  written  after  this,  perhaps  several  years 
after,  for  he  came  to  Rome  only  in  A.  D.  66 ;  so 
that  if  they  were  married  persons  in  67,  it  is  not 
likely  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptials  years 
after  this."  H. 

CLAUDIUS  (KAwSios;  m  full,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned  from 
41  to  54  A.  d.  He  was  son  of  Nero  1  Irusus,  was 
born  in  Lyons,  Aug.  1,  b.  c.  9  or  10,  and  lived  pri- 
vate and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  being  called 
to  the  throne,  January  24,  a.  d.  41.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  2,  §§  1.  3,  4;  Suet.  Claud,  p.  10);  and 
when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of  Agrippa 
by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some  districts 
of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  to 
the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  6; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §  3).  In  Clau- 
dius's reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from 
unfavorable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  11;  Euseb. 
Ckron.  Armen.  i.  209,  271;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13), 
and  one  such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts 
xi.  28-30)  under  the  procurators  Cuspiug  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  0, 
and  5,  §  2),  which  perhaps  lasted  some  years. 
Claudius  was  induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  to  expel  them  from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud. 
p.  25,  "  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultu- 
antes  Roma  expulit;  "  cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  some  open  dis- 
sension between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  when  it, 
and  the  consequent  edict,  took  place,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Orosius  (Hist.  vii.  0)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year 
of  Claudius,  a.  p.  49  or  50 ;  referring  to  Josephus, 
who,  however,  says  nothing  about  it.  Pearson 
(Annal.  Paul.  p.  22)  thinks  the  12th  year  more 
probable  (a.  d.  52  or  53).  As  Anger  remarks  {De 
ternporum  in  Actis  App.  ratione,  p.  117),  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published  as  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome,  i.  e.  before  the  year 
49.  Claudius,  after  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  ("non 
principem  se,  sed  ministrum  egit,"  Suet.  p.  2d), 
was  poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60,  7;  Suet. 
Claud  pp.  44,  45;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  1;  B.  J. 
ii.  12.  §  8),  October  13,  A.  d.  54.  H.  A. 

CLAUDIUS  LYS  IAS.  [Lystas.] 
CLAY  (*~\A  :  Tri,\6s:  humus  or  lutum),  a  sed- 
imentary earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  feldspar  and  similar  minerals,  and 
alwavs  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  (e.  g.  Is.  lvii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
6;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (tttjAcSs,  John  ix.  6), 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  sup- 
ply material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we 
know  was,  as  it  still  is,  carried  on  in  the  country 
(Jer.  xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
is  so  small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  deter- 
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mining,  and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  is  probably  more  loam  than  clay  (Birch, 
Hist,  of  Pottery,  i.  55,  152).  [Pottery.]  The 
word  most  commonly  used  for  '•potter's  clay"  is 

""»»h  (Ex.  i.  14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  10;  Jer. 
xviii.  4.  &c).  Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into 
clay,  is  said  to  exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  seat 
of  the  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is 
Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay 
so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.     [Brick.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most 
commonly  found  stamped  either  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  cla-y; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stoue  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Knuvunjik  pieces  of  line  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egypt- 
ian, and  Phcenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  .vas  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364 ;  Layard,  N'm.  #  Bab.  pp.  153, 158, 608 ;  Herod. 
ii.  38;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  376).  [Brick;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  CLEAN.     [Unclean  Meats;  Unclean- 

NESS.] 

CLEM'ENT  (Kai^s:  [Clemens:  clement] 
Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
was  at  Philippi  (for  so  the  text  implies).  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Pome, 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  Whether 
this  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  practice 
of  supposing  N.  T.  characters  to  be  identical  with 
persons  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  same 
names,  was  too  frequent,  and  the  name  Clemens  too 
common,  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  the 
question.  The  identity  is  asserted  in  Euseb.  //. 
/.'.  iii.  4;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  ed.  Lommatzsch; 
and  Jerome,  Scriplor.  Eccl.  p.  176  a.  Chrysostom 
does  not  mention  it.  H.  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (KKeSiras),  one  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples who  were  going  to  Ennnaus  on  the  day  of 
the  resurrection,  when  Jesus  himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Lukexxiv.  18).  Ensehhis  in  his 
Onomnt&con  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  Alplueus  in  John  xix.  25.  [Alph.eus.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and 
church  historians.  But  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  11) 
writes  the  name  of  Alplueus,  Joseph's  brother,  Clo- 
pas, not  Cleopas.  And  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or  Al- 
phseus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is  a 
Greek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KKeSwarpos, 
is  'AvTiiras  from  'AvTiirarpos.  Again,  as  we  find 
the  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  constantly  with  the 
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family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was  dead  before 
that  time.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  safer  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with  Clopas.  Of 
the  further  history  of  Cleopas  nothing  is  known. 

H.  A. 
CLEOPATRA   (KKeowdrpa),  the  name  of 
numerous    Egyptian    princesses  derived    from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  193. 

1.  "  The  wife  of  Ptolemy "  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [Ptol.  Philometor.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  b.  c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  afterwards 
given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator  when  he 
invaded  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  12;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4, 
§  I).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia 
[Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  probably  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Demetrius  on  his  return  to  Syria  b.  c. 
125  (App.  Syr.  c.  68 :  yet  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§  3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She  afterwards  murdered 
Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius  (App.  Syr. 
c.  69);  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  b.  c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second 
son  Antiochus  VIII.,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
gratify  the.  ambitious  designs  which  she  formed 
when  she  raised  him  to  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix. 
2).  B.  F.  W. 

CLEOPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alph.eus.] 

*  CLERK.     [Town  Clerk.] 

*  CLIFT,  an  old  form  of  cleft,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22 
(cf.  Is.  ii.  21);  Is.  lvii.  5.  So  in  Job  xxx.  6,  A. 
V.  ed.  1611,  where  cliff  has  been  injudiciously  sub- 
stituted hi  modern  editions.  CUft,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  used  for  cliff  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
V.,  Is.  xxxii.  14,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  old  English 
writers.  A. 

*  CLOAK.     [Dress.] 

*  CLO'PAS  (KAanras:  Cleophas),  John  xix. 
25,  marg.,  the  correct  form  for  Cleophas  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.     See  Alph.eus.  A. 

CLOTHING.      [Dress.] 

CLOUD  Cpr).  The  word  O^ttf?,  so  ren- 
dered in  a  few  places,  properly  means  "  vapors,"  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often   absorbed  without  falling  in  rain;  Arab. 

j>LmO  and   p-iujj.      The  word  'D.V,  sometimes 

rendered  "cloud,"  means  merely  "darkness,"  and 
is  applied  also  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised, 
by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  hi  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  5.  </•  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  appeals,  rain  is.  ordinarily  appre- 
hended, and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain  "  becomes 
a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  perform- 
ance (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5;  Jude  12; 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a 
figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4). 
and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine  favor  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
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material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognized 
machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1;  Ez.  i.  4;  Rev.  i.  7,  and 
passim),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and  in- 
visible ;  but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or  super- 
natural cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the  Divine 
presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity  vouch- 
safed by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the 
king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18),  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  glory-cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11;  Ex.  xl. 
35,  xxxiii.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43;  1  K.  viii. 
11;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbins  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.  g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or 
not,  whether  the  actual  "light"  created  on  the 
"  first  day  "  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom, 
Buxtorf  's  history  of  the  Ark,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  (Ugolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  H.  H. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  O^H  T1B2). 
This  was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory- 
cloud,  betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  his  chosen 
host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offenses,  as  the  lumin- 
ous cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same 
under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  be- 
came a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
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rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God 
is  said  to  have  "come  down  ill  the  pillar"  (Num. 
xii.  5;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  preceded  the  host, 
apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the  way 
(Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c;  Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  34). 
So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle  became 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  A  re- 
markable passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §  7),  descriptive 
of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  mentions  a 
beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quarters  as  the 
signal  for  marching ;  "  observabatur  ignis  noctu,  fu- 
mus  interdiu."  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  inclosed 
in  crystal  {ib.  iii.  3,  §  9).  Caravans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  ■  H.  H. 

*  CLOUTED,  Josh.  ix.  5,  "old  shoes  and 
elm/let/"  i.  e.  patched;  compare  clouts,  Jer.  xxxviii. 
11,  12.  A. 

CNFDUS  (KviSos)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace, 
xv.  23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbor 
which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra, 
and  before  running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was 
a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme 
S.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Cam  a],  on 
a  promontory  now  called  Cape  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
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Plan  of  Cnidus  and  Chart  of  the  adjoining  coast. 


xxi.  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined  | 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
form  two  harbors,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles  were 
noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus 
show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  mag- 
nificence. Few  ancient  cities  have  received  such 
ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engravings. 
We  may  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karamania,  Hamil- 
ton's Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Mineure,  also 
Laborde,  I>eake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  drawings  in 
the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty  Charts,  Nos. 


1533,  1604.     [Newton,  C.  T.,  Discoveries  at  Hal- 
icarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidce,  Lond.  1862.] 

J.  S.  H. 
COAL.     In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Hebrew  words.     (1.)  The  first 

and  most  frequently  used  is  Gacheleth,  P!?P2 
(&vQpa^  avdpaKia-  prima,  carbo),  a  live  ember, 
burning  fuel,  as  distinguished  from  DPQ  (Prov. 
xxvi.  21).  It  is  written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2, 
^S  >l?P;  3,  and  in  Ez.  i.  13,  rfTfl(i  ITS  ^£3, 
In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  "  coals  of  fire "  are  put 
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metaphorically  for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from 
God  (Ps.  xviii.  8,  12,  13,  cxl.  10). 

In  l'rov.  xxv.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, "  Thou  shall  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head," 
which  has  been  adopted  li}'  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xii. 
20,  and  by  which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the 
burning  shame  and  confusion  which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  In  Ps.  cxx. 
4,  "  coals  "  =  burning  brands  of  wood  (not  "juni- 
per," but  broom),  to  which  the  false  tongue  is  com- 
pared (James  iii.  G). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenching  of  the  live  coal 
is  used  to  indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  single  remaining  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab;  just  as  Lucian 
(  Tij/i.  §  3)  uses  the  word  (wwupov  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

The  root  of  H^HS  is   7H3,  which  is  possibly 

the  same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab.  *.^V^2>.,  to  light 
a  fire,  with  the  change  of  7  into  73. 

2.  Peck&m,  Orra  (i<rxdpa,  fa'Qpal  :  carbo, 
prima).  In  l'rov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added:  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted,  hav- 
ing reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  work.     It  is 

-    >    ' 
derived  from   DTIQ  :  Arab.   jv^V-S,  to   be   very 
black. 

The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Relseph, or Rtispah,  F|^T?>  ■"'QX'I  (av6pa£: 

calculus  in  Is.  vi.  6;  but  in  1  K.  xix.  6,   H2V 

Q^D?*"^,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iyicpv<pias 
oKvplrris,  and  by  the  Vulg.  partis  subcinericius). 
In  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  namely,  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 

usual  in  the  East.     Comp.  the  Arab.  ujLo\,  a 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid.  PTQ:^,  in  Is. 
vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "a  live  coal,"  but  prop- 
erly means  "a  hot  stone."  The  root  is  ^l?"1,  to 
lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  H  „"!)>  m  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "burning  dis- 
eases." The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.  xxxii.  24.     According 

to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  *)*?"?.  =  Ht?T!»  pruna. 

5.  Shechvr.  —  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  ITPpCl  TftTn 

D~lK.n  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "their  visage  is 
blacker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than 
blackness."    ""limp  is  found  but  this  once,  and 

signifies  to  be  black,  from  root  IPIW.    The  LXX. 
render  it  by  aff$6\y).  the  Vulg.  by  carbones.     In 
other  forms  the  word  is  frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a 
usual  name  for  the  Nile.      [Shihor.]        W.  D. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 

denoted  by  the   Heb.   words   gacheleth  (»"wP2) 

and  pecfidm  (lZH^S)  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral 
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coal.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we 
now  denominate  "coal;"  indeed  it  seems  prett) 
clear  that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcoal  foi 
their  fuel ;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  The- 
ophrastus  (Fr.  ii.  61,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which 
we  learn  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Liguria  and 
Elis,  and  used  by  "the  smiths,"  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chimneys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Beckmann,  Hist.  Invent,  i.  295).  As  the 
houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  the  burning  of  "  coal  "  would  have  made  even 
their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been  done 
for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still  less 
has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "  Indications  of 
coal  are  exhibited."  says  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist.  Pal. 
p  67),  "in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains; here  and  there  a  narrow  seam  of  this  min- 
eral protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  the  surface;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elliot  (ii. 
257 )  that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  Ali  has  not 
suffered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Cornale,  8  miles  from  Bei- 
rut, and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is 
obtained,  whence  it  was  transported  on  mules  to 
the  coast. 

The  following  works  contain  all  that  is  at  pres- 
ent known  respecting  the  •geology  of  Syria:  — 
Lynch's  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  tc 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River-  Jordan ;  Russegger's 
Geognostiche  Karte  des  Libanon  unci  AniUibanov, ; 
Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Syria.  W.  H. 

*  The  Greek  words  in  the  N.  T.  for  "coals'" 
(Rom.  xii.  20)  and  "  fire  of  coals  "  (John  xviii.  18, 
and  xxi.  9)  are  'avQpaK.es  and  avtipama,  i-  e.  char- 
coal or  coal  made  of  wood.  The  incident  of  Peter's 
warming  himself  at  such  a  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  tallies  both  with  the  climate  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  with  the  present  customs  of  the  people.  The 
nights  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
are  cool,  though  the  days  may  be  warm.  The  air, 
after  sundown,  becomes  chilly,  and,  under  the  open 
sky,  a  person  needs  to  increase  his  raiment  or  have 
recourse  to  a  fire.  Coal  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
fuel  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  burn  at  the 
present  day.  Much  of  the  wood  which  they  con- 
sume, says  Tobler  (Denkblatter  aus  Jerusalem,  p. 
180),  and  probably  much  of  that  out  of  which  the 
coal  is  made,  is  procured  from  the  region  of  Hebron. 
This  writer  mentions  also  that  the  coal  fire  is  often 
built,  especially  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  brazier,  around  which  the  family 
gather,  and,  with  out-stretched  hands,  stand  and 
warm  themselves.  It  is  a  custom,  as  he  remarks 
(Denkblatter,  p.  181),  that  vividly  recalls  the  an- 
cient scene  in  the  court  of  the  high-priest  (/cod 
idtpfxaivovTO,  John  xviii.  18). 

Dr.  Robinson  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations  of  such  professional  explor- 
ers as  Seetzen,  Russegger,  Schubert,  Anderson, 
and  others,  in  relation  to  the  "  Geological  Fea- 
tures "  of  Palestine  (chapter  iv.  Phys.  Geogr.  p. 
311  ff.),  which  the  general  reader  will  find  con- 
venient and  interesting.  Mr.  Gage  has  inserted  in 
his  Ritter's  Geography  of  Palestine,  iii.  351  ff. 
(Appendix)  the  elaborate  articles  on  the  "  I'orma- 
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tion  of  the  Basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  and  other  re- 
lated topics  by  M.  Louis  Lartet,  etc.,  etc.,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Grove  from  the  French.  Mr.  Grove 
deals  largely  with  questions  of  this  nature  in  his 
article  on  Ska,  The  Salt,  in  this  Dictionary. 
(See  additions  in  Amer.  ed.)  On  that  particular 
subject,  and  on  the  geology  of  the  country  gener- 
ally, we  have  much  valuable  information  in  Mr. 
Tristram's  Land  of  Israel  (scattered  through  the 
work,  but  especially  in  chapter  xv.).  H. 

*  COAST  (derived  through  the  French  coste, 
from  the  Latin  casta,  "a  rib,"  "  side"),  stands  often 
in  the  A.  V.  for  "border  "  (Judg.  xi.  20;  1  Sam. 
v.  6;  Matt.  viii.  34,  &c).  The  present  usage  re- 
stricts the  term  to  the  sea-shore.  H. 

COAT.     [Dress.] 

*  COAT  OF  MAIL,  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38. 
See  Arms,  II.  §  1,  p.  161. 

COCK  (aAeKToop:  gallm).  There  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  domestic  poultry  in  the  0.  T., 
the  passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in 
Frov.  xxx.  31;  Is.  xxii.  17)  a  read  aAe/crcep  and 
(j<tl lux  having  no  reference  to  that  bird.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  "cock"  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Feter's  denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in  the 
word  a\fKTopo<poi)uia  (Matt.  xxvi.  31;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  xiii.  35,  &».).  The  origin  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asi- 
atic, but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  breed  whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as 
to  the  locality  where  they  were  found.  Tenmiinck 
is  of  opinion  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Malay  Gallm  Gigarvtew  and  the  Indian  G.  Ban- 
kiva  for  our  domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  Pisthetfflr.ua  (Aristoph. 
Arcs,  483)  calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  {nepcrt- 
Kbs  upvis)-  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  domestic  birds  from  Persia.  As 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  0.  T.  of  these  birds, 
and  as  no  figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234,  ed. 
1854),  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  into 
Judrea  with  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
cock-fighting.  The  Mishna  (Baba  Kama,  vii.  7) 
says  "  they  do  not  rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  ac- 
count of  the  holy  things;"6  and  this  assertion 
has  by  some  been  quoted  as  an  objection  to  the 
evangelical  history.  On  this  subject  a  writer  in 
Harris  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833), 
very  properly  remarks,  "  If  there  was  any  restraint 
in  the  use  or  domestication  of  this  bird  it  must 
have  been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jews,  but 
could  not  have  been  binding  on  foreigners,  of  whom 
many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as  officers  or  traders." 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  672)  says  the  fowls 
are  now  common  in  Jerusalem,  "  that  they  swarm 
round  every  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  children  in  every 
room,  roost  over  head  at  night,  and  with  their 
cackle  and  crowing  are  the  town  clock  and  the 
morning  bell  to  call  up  sleepers  at  early  dawn." 
As  to  the  cock-crowing  see  Time.  W.  H. 

COCKATRICE.  A  not  very  happy  render- 
ing by  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tziph'oni 


a  *  So  the  Vulg.  in  Is.  xxii.  17,  but  not  the  LXX. 
We  have  aAe/crpuwi/,  gallus,  in  3  Mace.  v.  23.        H. 
b  *  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the  Talmud  is  not  con- 
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03&9S)  and  tzepha*  (3??V)-  See  Prov.  xxiii. 
32,  margin;  Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5;  Jer.  viii.  17.  The 
cockatrice  is  a  fabulous  animal  concerning  which 
absurd  stories  are  told.     [Adder.]  W.  H. 

COCKLE  (nt?;S2,  boshdh:  faros'-  spina) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40 :  "  Let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead   of  barley." 

The  plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  namely,  Q^tTSS 
(beuslnm),  is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "  wild 
grapes."  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  two  words 
denote  "  noxious  weeds  "  generally,  or  some  partic- 
ular plant.  Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  aco- 
nite, the  Acomtom  NapeUus,  which  however  is 
quite  a  mountain  —  never  a  field  —  plant.  He 
traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  a  Persian  word  (Bish) 
of  somewhat  similar  form.  The  beushim  of  Isaiah 
(/.  c),  which  the  LXX.  render  "  thorns  "  (&Kav6ai), 
the  Vulg.  labruscm,  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  Fttis  hbrwca  of  Linnaeus,  a  N.  Amer- 
ican plant !  Hasselquist  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  h<  usMm  in  the  berries  of  the  hoary  nightshade,- 
which  the  Arabs  call  anib-ed-dib,  i.  e.  "wolfs 
grape."  He  says  (Trav.  p.  290),  "the  prophet 
could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  opposite  to  the 
vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in  the  vineyards, 
and  is  very  pernicious  to  them."  Some,  as  Park- 
hurst  (Lt.c.  Heb.  s.  v.),  helieve  some  "stinking 
weed  "  is  intended  by  boshdh,  in  Job  /.  c,  from  the 

root  CS2,  "  to  smell  as  carrion."  If  the  word 
denotes  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense,  we  would  sug- 
gest the  hound's  tongue  (Cynoglossum),  which  has 
literally  a  carrion  smell.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  boshdh  and  bo/shim  denote  any  bad 
weeds  or  fruit:  the  beushim  of  the  prophet's  vine- 
yard may  thus  be  understood  to  represent  "sour  or 
bad  grapes;  "  with  which  view  accord  the  aairptai 
of  Aquila  and  the  ot€Atj  of  Symmachus  (see  also 
Hiller,  Hierophyt.  i.  293),  and  the  bosh&h  of  Job 
(I.  c.)  may  denote  bad  or  smutted  barley.  The 
bunt  or  stinking  rust  (Uredo  fcelida)  which  some- 
times attacks  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  is  char- 
acterized by  its  disgusting  odor,  which  property 
would  suit  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name;  or 
the  word  may  probably  denote  some  of  the  useless 
grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  Hordeum  murinum,  Sec.     W.  H. 

COSLESYRTA  (Koi\tj  ~S,vpia-  Caiksyria), 
"the  hollow  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (KoiAia) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat.  33°  20'  to  34°  40',  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  observes  upon  this,  in 
the  lines  — 

HV  KoiArjv  h'tTrovatv  eiruii'Vfxov,  ovvgk   ap'  avTyv 
MeVoT)!'  Koi  v0au.aArii>  bpewv  Siio  Trpioves  eyovcrii'. 

Peritg.  899,  900. 
A  modern  traveller  says,  more  particularly  — 
"  We  finally  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
red  valley  —  green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant  —  which  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  the  for- 
mer reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 


sistent  with  itself  on  this  point  ( Hnr.  Hebr.  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  34).  See  also  Friedlieb's  Archaol.  i/tr  Leii/nis- 
geschichte,  p.  83.  H. 
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to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hennon  —  the 
culmination  of  the  range  being  thns  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  exactly 
to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  /mips  —  the  'hollow'  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen 
through  which  the  Leontes  (Litany)  breaks  out, 
closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a 
similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too  remote  to 
be  visible  "  (Stanley's  Sin.  i)'-  PaL  p.  4'-t7).  The 
plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near  which, 
but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Ba  tlbek  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams  of 
the  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy)  and  the  Litany,  which 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.  W.  and 
the  S.  E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
inclosed  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  Code-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  go 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Perwa,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §  21;  Polyb.  v. 
S  ).  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  11,  §  5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  2)  even  place  Scy- 
thopolis  in  Ccele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the 
west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its 
extent  southwards  to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i. 
11).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Ccele-Syria  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  tor  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  art.  Oeles;/ria),  that  "  Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Code-Syria.  Ccele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus" 

(pt27££'T"i2-IS),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 

plain  of  Aven "  CMWfYWB,  Bikath-Aven)  are 
threatened,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Damascus. 
Bikath  is  exactly  such  a  plain  as  Ccele-Syria  (Stan- 
ley's Palestine,  Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression 
Bikath-Aven,  "  the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  well 
applied  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Baalbek.  [Avkn.]  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Ccele-Syria 
in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
for  Syria  ( 1  Esdr.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii. 
1,  viii.  67;  1  Mace.  x.  69;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4, 
viii.  8,  x.  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given 
in  A.  V.  as  Celosyhia.  G.  R. 

COFFER  (T3"~IS,  probably  from  t{n,  to  be 
moved:  dt/j.a.  capsella),  a  movable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of 
the  above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of 
some  special  significance.  H.  W.  P. 

COFFIN.     [Burial.] 

*  A  few  points  require  notice  under  this  head, 
which  are  not  found  under  Burial.     One  is  that 
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in  Gen.  1.  26,  the  body  of  Joseph,  after  being  em- 
balmed, is  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  "coffin" 

(A.  V.)  or  wooden  chest  (P"'^).     Objectors  have 

urged  from  this  expression  that  the  writer  of  Gen- 
esis was  ignorant  of  Egyptian  customs,  and  hence 
could  not  have  been  .Moses,  if  Moses  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Egypt.  But  this  objection  mis- 
states the  usage  in  such  cases.  Basaltic  sarcophagi 
were  very  uncommon,  and,  as  the  general  rule,  the 
mummy  was  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  (ii.  86)  that,  the  body,  after  being 
duly  prepared,  was  "  given  back  to  the  relatives, 
who  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  made 
for  the  purpose,  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  man." 
See  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  143,  and  Hengsten- 
berg's  Die  Biicher  Mote's  und  sEyypten,  p.  71 
(Bobbins's  trans,  p.  76).  "  If  a  massive  tomb  or 
lofty  pyramid  had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
if  his  mortal  remains  had  been  deposited  there  like 
those  of  the  princes  of  Egypt,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  his  body  would  remain  in  Egypt  till 
the  day  of  doom.  But  he  would  not  permit  this 
to  be  flone ;  he  '  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  carry  up  his  bones '  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan ;  and  he  was  content  with  a  simple 
coffin  of  wood."      (Wordsworth,  'oio.sis.  p.  1S>7. ) 

"Coffin,"  the  marg.  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for 
aop6s  in  Luke  vii.  14,  is  probably  more  correct  than 
"  bier  "  in  the  text.  The  proper  Greek  for  "  bier  " 
is  cpipzrpov,  kKivi),  Ae'xos  ('»  modem  Greek  £uAo- 
Kpt&arov)-  With  this  stricter  meaning  we  must 
infer  that  the  coffin  was  an  open  one,  since  other- 
wise the  young  man  whom  the  Saviour  restored  to 
life  could  not  have  "  sat  up  "  at  once,  as  he  did  in 
obedience  to  our  Lord's  command.  But  if  aop6s 
refers  to  the  bier  or  Utter  on  which  the  body  was 
carried,  it  must  be  from  an  accommodated  sense  of 
the  word,  corresponding   perhaps   to  the   Hebrew 

nt3D,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31.     (Comp.  Lightfoot, 

Hor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  vii.  12,  14.)  This  latter  ex- 
planation is  not  necessary  Nearly  all  admit  that 
the  coffin  was  not  only  sometimes  used  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  was  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
general  rule,  so  made  as  to  be  open  at  the  top. 
See  Winer,  Realm,  ii.  16;  Herzog,  Real- Encykl.  i. 
773 ;  Paulus,  Comm.  iib.  das  N.  Test.  i.  824. 

The  present  customs  of  Palestine  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  either  view.  We  are  permitted  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyck.  "  At  present  coffins  are  used  only  in 
the  cities,  and  even  there  they  have  been  in  use  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  general 
way  of  burial  is  to  array  the  corpse  in  its  best 
dress,  as  if  it  were  living,  and  lay  it  on  a  bier  with 
no  covering  at  all,  or  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  the 
body,  leaving  the  face  exposed.  The  shroud,  a 
long  piece  of  white  cotton  stuff,  is  wrapped  around 
the  body  at  the  grave.  The  grave  has  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  all  four  sides,  a  ledge  of  stones  built  up 
against  its  sides  high  enough  to  allow  the  body  to 
be  deposited  in  the  niche  thus  made,  and  be  cov- 
ered with  boards,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  this 
ledge  and  prevent  the  earth  from  actually  touching 
the  body  I  have  attended  scores  of  funerals  on 
Lebanon,  and  I  never  saw  a  corpse  carried  that 
could  not  have  sat  up  at  once  had  it  been  restored 
to  life.  In  Beirut  coffins  have  more  recently 
come  into  use,  which  may  be  left  uncovered  until 
the  grave  is  reached,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
Christians,  they  are  closed  at  the  house  or  church. 
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Mohammedans  in  Beirut  carry  the  dead  to  the 
grave  on  a  bier,  as  above  mentioned,  and  then 
sometimes  put  the  body  into  a  rude  coffin  at  the 
grave."  H. 

CO'LA  (XcoAa;  Alex.  KwAa-  [Sin.  Vulg. 
omit]),  a  place  named  with  Chobai  (Jud.  xv.  4, 
only),  the  position  or  real  name  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Simonis  (Onom.  N.  T.  170) 
suggests  Ahel-mecholah. 

COLHOZEH  (ntrrbs  [all-seeing]  :  [in 
Neh.  iii.  15,]  XoAe£e;  [Vat.  omits;  in  xi.  5,  Xa- 
\a(d,  Vat.  FA.  Xa\ea  ■]  Cholkoza),  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

COLIUS  (Kciios:  [Vat.  Kco^os;  Aid.]  Alex. 
KwAws'-  Culms),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kelaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  2G,  see  Eakiungs.     The 

expression  "^S  (as   the  collar)  in  Job.  xxx.  18,  is 

better  read  as  "1Q2  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  "it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  close  Jit  of  the  cetkonetk. 

The  SP,  literally  the  "mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
other  robe  than  the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Ex.  xxxix. 
23;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
(Sxrirep  rb  nepio-T6/u.iov),  of  the  Vulg.  (quasi  capi- 
tio),  and  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1088),  must  how- 
ever be  cited  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  rendering. 

W.  L.  B. 

COLLEGE,  THE  (Hatpin :  77  fiawd: 
Secunrh).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the  A.  V. 
that  Huldah  the  prophetess  "  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  college"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "in  the 
second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the 
second  ").  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"  the  college "  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  has  "  house  of  instruction,"  a  school-house 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  This  translation  must  have  been  based 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  mishneh,  "  repe- 
tition," which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  the  word  was  thus  taken  to  denote  a 
place  for  the  repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  a 
place  where  copies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp. 
I)eut.  xvii.  18;  Josh.  viii.  32).  Eashi,  after  quot- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  says,  "  there  is 
a  gate  in  the  [Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  gate  of  Huldah  in  the  treatise  Middoih  [i. 

3],  and  some  translate  n^tTSS  without  the  wall, 
between  the  two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part 
(mishneh)  to  the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Quasi,  in  Libr.  Reg. 
attributed  to  Jerome.  Keil's  explanation  ( Comm. 
in  loc.)  is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Mishneh 
was  the  "  lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  r\  &\Xy\ 
■n-^Air  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5),  and  built  on  the  hill 
Akra.  Ewald  (on  Zeph.  i.  10)  renders  it  Neu- 
stadt,  that  is,  Beeztha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  explained  the  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Levites,  who 
were  a  second  or  inferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high-priest.  Junius 
and  Tretnellius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ab  eo," 
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that  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Huldah's 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  first  appealed  to.  Of  conjectures 
like  these  there  is  no  end.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Neh.  xi.  9,  the  A.  V.  has  the  erroneous 
construction,    "was  second  over  the  city."      The 

Hebrew,  rT3tt/D  "I^^H,  means  the  city  second  in 
order  =  the  second  city,  i.  e.  the  second  part  of  it 
(K<  iliger,  Ges.  Thes.  iii.  1451,  pars  urbis  secunda- 
ria), which  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5)  calls  the 
ii/ln  r  city,  Trji>  oAAtjj/  tt6\iv,  namely,  the  lower 
city,  or  Akra  (Robinson,  Bibl.  lies.  i.  412).  The 
Syriac  version  follows  the  true  construction,  and 
translates,  "  was  governor  over  the  second  city," 

In  the  same  sense  the  word  nptC'tt  alone  is 
used  in  2  K.  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (A. 
V.  in  both  passages,  "college"),  and  in  Zeph. 
i.  10  (A.  V.  "second").  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
2  K.  and  2  (  hr.,  translates,  "  quae  habitabat  in 
Jerusalem  in  Secunda;  "  and  in  Zeph.,  "et  ululatus 
e  Secunda,"  as  in  the  A.  V. 

The  absurd  idea  of  a  "college  "  was  received  by 
the  first  Christian  Hebraists,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  from  their  Jewish  teachers.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  2  K.  xxii.  14,  acting  the 
interpreter  here  as  elsewhere  (Herzog's  Real-Kn- 

cyli.  xv.  678)  has  S^U^S  ITS,  house  of  in- 
struction, school,  and  is  followed  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 
Accordingly,  Sebastian  Miinster  (Hebrew  Bible, 
with  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Basle,  1546) 
translates,  in  2  K.  "in  domo  doctrime;"  with 
the  annotation:   "  Exponunt  hie  comniuniter  He- 

brsei    mWO    pro  W~)112  JTS ;  vel,  ut  Chal. 

interpres  vertit,  S3C71S  i"VD,  id  est,  domus 
doctrinas  seu  studii  legis  divinse."  He  adds,  from 
the  Rabbinic  writers  :  "  Eratque  certus  quidani 
locus  juxta  templum,  in  quo  docti  quique  convenie- 
bant,  et  conferebant  de  lege  et  vaticiniis  propheta- 
rum."  Having  no  Targum  on  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.,  he  there  retained  the  rendering  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

This  Rabbinic  notion  thus  became  current  among 
Christian  scholars,  and  was  at  length  incorporated 
in  our  authorized  English  version. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  vernacular  Bible. 
Coverdale's  Bible  (first  published  in  1535)  has  in 
2  K.  xxii.  14,  "  she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  porte  "  (probably  a  misprint  for  "  parte," 
which  appears  in  his  version  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.).  Matthew's  Bible,  so  called  (1537), 
generally  understood  to  be  essentially  Tyndale's 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  in  both  passages, 
"dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second  ward."  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540)  has  in  2  K.,  "in  the  house 
of  the  doctrine,"  but  in  2  Chr.  "within  the  second 
wall;"  followed  in  both  passages  by  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (15G8).  The  Geneva  version  (1560)  has  in 
2  K.,  "  in  the  college,"  2  Chr.  "  within  the  college  " 
(with  the  marginal  note  on  the  former  passage, 
"  or,  the  house  of  doctrine,  which  was  near  to  the 
temple,"  &c,  as  in  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  re- 
ferred to  above),  and  in  both  passages  was  followed 
by  King  James's  revisers.  T.  J.  C. 

*  COLLOPS  stands  in  Job  xv.  27  for  HE^D, 
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which  means  simply  "fat"  or  "fatness."  It  is 
said  to  be  a  Yorkshire  word,  still  used,  signifying 
lumps  or  slices  of  meat  (Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  p.  114).  As  "  fatness  "  occurs 
just  before,  the  translators  may  have  wished  to 
vary  the  expression,  or  may  have  been  guided  by 
caprice.  Dr.  Conant  (  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  p.  51)  renders  "fatness"  in  one  line  of  the 
parallelism,  and  "fat"  in  the  other.  H. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  lioman  colony  with  the  "  Jus  Ital 
icum  "  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and  accord 
ingly  we  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia  "  both  in 
inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli.  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Rasehe,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  "Jus  Italicum,"  see 
Diet,  of  Ant,  arts.  Cokmia  and  Lu/initas. 

*  Traces  of  this  colonial  rank  of  Philippi  appear 
at  the  present  time  among  the  ruins  on  the  ground. 
The  traveller  even  at  Neapolis  (Kavalla),  the  sea- 
port of  the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Latin 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fallen  col- 
umns. Two  of  the  epitaphs  there  contain  the  name 
of  (  'laudius,  the  emperor  who  was  on  the  throne 
when  Paul  passed  through  Neapolis  to  the  colony 
where  he  gathered  his  first  church  in  Europe. 
At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  before  coming  to 
the  ancient  site,  stands  a  massive  block  of  marble 
which  no  doubt  once  supported  a  statue  or  some 
monumental  column,  on  which  the  names  of  "  Caius 
Vibius  et  Cornelius  Quartus  "  are  distinctly  legible, 
with  other  Roman  letters  not  easily  deciphered. 
Near  them  are  also  Turkish  cemeteries  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  obtained 
evidently  from  Philippi,  on  which  Latin  letters  and 
occasionally  entire  words  are  found.  On  some  of 
the  stones  among  the  ruins  at  Philippi  are  Greek 
inscriptions ;  but  those  in  Latin  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. Many  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  marked  with  what 
seem  to  be  the  names  of  the  owners,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  Latin.  The  remarkable  tomb,  mono- 
lithic, except  the  lid  or  roof,  12  feet  long,  8£  high, 
and  6  wide,  situated  near  one  of  the  roads  which 
intersect  the  plain,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the 
mutilated  epitaph  on  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt. 
We  evidently  have  before  us  there  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  city  on  Greek  soil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unstudied  than  the  way  in 
which  this  Roman  relationship  of  Philippi  shows 
itself  in  the  text  of  Luke.  After  speaking  of  the 
seizing  of  Paul  and  Silas  by  a  mob,  and  their  being 
dragged  before  the  rulers  (apxovres)  of  the  city 
(Acts  xvi.  10),  Luke  suddenly  drops  that  term,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  officers,  whom  he 
denominates  "  commanders  "'  {o-rpaT-qyoi).  The 
fact  now  was  that  in  a  Roman  colony  the  chief 
magistrates,  instead  of  being  called  duumviri  or 
qifitiinrriri  (the  number  was  not  always  the  same), 
frequently  took  the  name  of  prcetores  as  one  of 
greater  honor,  and  that  in  Greek  was  o-rparriyoi. 
This  is  the  oidy  occasion  in  the  book  of  Acts  on 
which  Luke  has  made  use  of  this  peculiar  designa- 
tion :  and  it  is  the  oidy  occasion,  as  far  as  appears,  on 
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which  he  could  have  introduced  it  with  propriety. 
It  occurs  five  times  in  this  brief  recital,  and  shows 
that  the  government  of  this  particular  city  (tt6\is, 
KoKoivia)  was  modelled  after  the  Koman  form.'' 
It  is  also  at  Philippi  only  that  the  "rod-bearers" 
or  "lictors"  (paf3$ovxoL),  holding  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  the  Koman  insignia,  make  their 
appearance.  (See  Pauly's  Real-Kurykl.  ii.  507,  1st 
ed. ;  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  ii.  556 ;  Kuinoel,  Acta 
Apost.  p.  543 ;  Lechler's  Apostelgesch.  p.  231,  and 
Schaff's  Am.  ed.  p.  306;  Conybeare  &  Howson's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,  i.  345,  Amer.  ed. ;  and 
Bibl.  Sacra,  Oct.  i860,  pp.  866-898.)  H. 

COLORS.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  oc- 
curring in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  all  the  hues 
of  nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the 
artist;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below 
their  contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a 
late  period,  the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was 
very  restricted.  Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which 
the  colors  known  to  them  were  applied.  So  exclu- 
sively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to 
this  application  of  color,  that  the  name  of  the  dye 
was  transferred  without  any  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial to  which  it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not 
however  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  color:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various 
tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes 
and  vestments:  and  the  subject  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colors 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
a   shade    of  green,   for   the    same  term   greenish 

(PIP"]'?)  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  lxviii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  40),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (3nv)  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  40).  Green  is 
frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refer- 
ence is  seldom  to  color.     The  Hebrew  terms  are 

raandn  Cj^"])  and  ydrdk  (p-^");  the  first  of 
these  applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  flourishing  ; 
hence  it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  lii.  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos.  xiv. 
8);  it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the  expres 
sion  "  green  tree  "  is  used  in  connection  with  idol- 
atrous sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of  con- 
veying the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branches  which 
served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (I)eut.  xii. 
2;  2  K.  xvi.  4);  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that  which 
is  fresh,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly  plucked 
boughs  (Cant.  i.  16).     The  other  term,  ydrdk,  has 

"  *  YV'ak'h,  in  his  Disserlationes  in  Ada  Apostolonim 
(SrpaTTjyol  P.iilippensium,  iii.  281-302),  treats  fully  of 
this  municipal  peculiarity  of  Philippi.  II. 
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the  radical  signification  of  putting  forth  leaves, 
sprouting  (Gesen.  T/tes.  p.  632):  it  is  used  indis- 
criminately for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for 
food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num.  xxii.  4; 
Is.  xv.  6;  cf.  x\o)p6s,  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4),  and  again 
for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi.  10;  IK. 
xxi.  2;  2  Iv.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxvii.  27; 
contrast  the  restricted  application  of  our  gret  ns ) : 
when  applied   to  grass,   it  means  specifically  the 

young,  fresh  grass  (MU?^,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  which 
springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8).  Elsewhere 
it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed 
corn  (Deut.  xxviii.  22;  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi. 
28;  Am.  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and  lastly,  it  is  used 
for  the  entire  absence  of  color  produced  by  fear 
(Jer.  xxx.  6;  compare  ^Acd/n^s,  11.  x.  376);  hence 
X^oop6s  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue 
of  death.  In  other  passages  "green"  is  errone- 
ously used  in  the  A.  V.  fm-  white  (Gen.  xxx.  37; 
Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14),  moist 
(Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  sappy  (Job.  viii.  16),  and  unripe 
(Cant.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  green  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impression 
of  proper  color. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain 
such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  '■>  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the  emerald 
represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  and  the  sardine 
red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  im- 
ages may  be  simply  that  of  pure,  brilliant,  trans- 
parent light.  The  emerald,  for  instance,  was 
chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
scintillating  qualities  (aiyK-qets,  Orpheus  de  lip.  p. 
608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its  name  (afxapay- 
5os,  from  fiap/jiaipeiv).  The  jasper  is  character- 
ized by  St.  John  himself  (Rev.  xxi.  11)  as  being 
crystal-clear  (icpvo-TaKAifav),  and  not  as  having  a 
certain  hue.  The  sardine  may  be  compared  with 
the  amber  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass 
of  Dan.  x.  6,  or  again  the  fine  brags,  "  as  if  burn- 
ing in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15,  each  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  color  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
candescence. Similarly  the  beryl,  or  rather  the 
chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis),  may  be  selected 
by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps  in  regard  to 
the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  cf.  Ez.  i. 
26,  x.  1),  but  even  in   this  case   the  pellucidity 

((7257,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10)  or  polish 
of  the  stone  (comp.  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The 
highest  development  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predom- 
inance given  to  white  as  its  representative  (comp. 
the  connection  between  \svk6s  and  lux).  This 
feeling  appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions 
to  it  than  to  any  other  color  —  in  the  variety  of 
terms  by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades  from 

a  pale,  dull  tint  (nHS,  blackish,  Lev.  xiii.  21  fF.) 
up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  OHT,  Ez.  viii. 
2;  Dan.  xii.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by  which 
they  sought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of  it,  an  in- 
stance of  which  occurs  in  the  three  accounts  of  the 
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Transfiguration,  where  the  countenance  and  robes 
are  described  as  like  "the  sun  "  and  "  the  light," 
(Matt.  xvii.  2),  "shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix.  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
sun  five  times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.  In 
some  instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
so  obvious,  e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  "they  stand 
as  a  garment  "  in  reference  to  the  white  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  Lxviii.  13,  where  the 
glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage  suggested  an 
image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  whits  holyday 
costume.  Next  to  white,  black;  or  rather  dark, 
holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  op- 
posite, but  also  as  representing  the  complexion  of 
the  <  irientals.  There  were  varions  shades  of  it, 
including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant, 
vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the  darkness  of 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  have 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven  (Cant.  i.  5,  iv.  1, 
v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi.  12).  Red  was  also 
a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  concep- 
tion:  this  may  lie  attributed  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  that  color  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar, as  attested  by  the  name  Edom,  and  by  the 
words  adamah  (earth),  and  adam  (man),  so  termed 
either  as  being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as 
being  red  in  comparison  with  the  fair  color  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  black  of  the  ^Ethiopians.  Red 
was  regarded  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty: 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12:  Cant.  ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is 
the  red  one  for  which  Syria  was  famed  (Plin.  xxi. 
11);  Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  is 
compared  to  the  red  fruit  of  the  pomegranate:  and 
Lam.  iv.  7,  where  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  redder 
than  coral  (A.  V.  "rubies")  contrasting  with  the 
white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The  three 
colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms. 

"irV2,   "dappled"    (A.    V.    "white"),    probably 

white  and  red  (Judg.  v.  10);  "lp37,  "  ringstraked." 
either  with  white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed : 
"Tp3,  "speckled,"   and    ^^^?    "spotted,"    white 

and  black;  and  lastly  1~12,  "piebald"  (A.  A". 
"  grisled  "),  the  spots  being  larger  than  in  the  two 
former  (Gen.  xxx.  32.  35.  xxxi.  10)  i  the  latter  term 
is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi.  3.  6)  with  a  symbolical 
meaning:  Hengstenberg  (Clmstol.  in  loc.)  consid- 
ers the  color  itself  to  be  unmeaning,  and  that  the 
prophet  has  added  the  term  strong  (A.  V.  "bay  "  | 
by  way  of  explanation;  Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  ex- 
plains it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the  complexion 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice 
the  various  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors. 

1.  White.  The  most  common  term  is  ]2  ;, 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8);  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  color  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 

TT§,  dazzling  white,  is  applied  to  the  complexion 

(Cant.  v.  10) ;  ~^n,  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  0  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame  (Is. 
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xxix.  22,  TIPI);  i^tP,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  terms  arises  Yrora  the  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  color,  as  WW  and  \^12.  These 
words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots 
in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  pp.  1!)0,  1384).  The  terms  were 
without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  material; 
but  the  idea  of  color  is  also  prominent,  particularly 
in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.   xxvi.    1),    and    the   priests'    vestments    (Ex. 

xxviii.  6).  WW  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6;  Cant.  v.  15);  and  a  cognate  word, 
Itpttf,  to  the  lily  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  "fln  (/3i5<reros,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 

15),  and  D?"?3  bcdpiraaos ;.  A.  V.  "green," 
Esth.  i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8);  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3;  Rev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revelation  the  term  \svk6s  is  applied  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  color  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  "intE1,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant. 
i.  5),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 

xxx.  30);  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6):  WH,  literally 
scorched  ((pai6s;  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32), 
applied  to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses  the  color  pro- 
duced by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays :  Tip,  literally 
to  be  dirty,  applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by 
sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30);  mourner's  robes 
(Jer.  viii.  21,  xiv.  2;  compare  sorcHda  vestes);  a 
clouded  sky  (1  K.  xviii.  45);  night  (Mic.  iii.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15);  a  turbid  brook 
(whence  possibly  Redeon),  particularly  when  ren- 
dered so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi.  16).  Black,  as 
being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evil 
(Zech.  vi.  2,  6;  Rew.vi.  5). 

3.  Red.  DIM  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii. 
22);  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  lxiii.  2); 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2);  pottage  made  of  lentiles 
(Gen.  xxv.  30);  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2);  wine 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25 ; 

Cant.  v.  10;   Lam.  iv.  7).      DlftlS  is  a  slight 
t  :  --:  ° 

degree  of  red,  reddish,  and  is  applied  to  a  leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv.  37).  p'lW,  literally  fox- 
colored,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speck- 
led; "  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine  bearing 
a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8):  the  translation 
"bay"  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incorrect.  The 
corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  irvppos,  literally 
red  as  fire.  This  color  was  symbolical  of  blood- 
shed (Zech.  vi.  2;  Rev.  vi.^4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  Colors.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's 
birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28);  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  how- 
ever no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves 
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were  at  that  period  acquainted  with  the  art.:  the 
profession  of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16;  Plin.  ix.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  11.  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colors  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colors  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  color  was 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
xxxix.  3;  Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted 
of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the 
"blue"  of  the  A.  V.),  and  crimson  (scarlet,  A. 
V.):  vermilion  was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  CjEflN  !  Chaldaic  form,   ?}2"!S, 

Dan.  v.  7,  16:  iroptyvpa.:  purpura).  This  color 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  (hence  called  wopepupa  QaKaaaia,  1  Mace. 
iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835), 
Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elishah.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain:  it  has  been  connected  with  the  San- 
skrit rCtgaman,  "  tinged  with  red;  "  and  again  with 
arghamctna,  "costly"  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 
v.  7).  Gesenius,  however  (Thesaur.  p.  1263),  con- 
siders it  highly  improbable  that  a  color  so  peculiar 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be  de- 
scribed by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic  origin, 

and  connects  it  with  the  root  Cy~),  to  heap  up  or 

overlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter  was  con- 
tained in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish ; 
and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single  drop 
in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high:  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew 
name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  ap- 
plied with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  ex- 
tracted from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brill- 
iant colors:  thus  in  John  xix.  2,  Ifxanov  iropipv- 
povv  =  xAa/tt"s  KOKKIV7),  in  Matt,  xxvii.  28  (cf. 
Plin.  ix.  62).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
piirpureus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
either  =  black  (eomp.  v.  11),  or,  still  better,  shining 
with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  tint 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper,  and  the 
other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  pro- 
duced from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  lat- 
ter was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the 
former  had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  pur- 
ple color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  and 
by  the  highest  officers,  civil  and  religious;  thus 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V.  "scarlet," 
Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29),  and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  iv.  38),  were  invested  with 
purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen. 
An  ib.  i.  5,  §  8):  so  also  Jonathan,  as  high- priest 
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(1  Mace.  x.  20,  64,  xi.  58).  They  were  also  worn 
by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
7;  Luke  xvi.  19;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  16).  A  simi- 
lar value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
(Greeks  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  225;  Herod,  ix.  22;  Strab. 
xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
495;  Hor.  Ep.  12,  21;  Suet.  Cces.  43;  Nero,  32). 
Of  the  use  of  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  text- 
ures of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (n?2Jjl :   baKivdos,  vaKivdtvos,  6\o- 

ir6pcpvpos,  Num.  iv.  7:  hyacinth  its,  hyncinthinus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.,  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  Helix 
lanthina.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Gesenius  {Thesavir.  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  vmshett;  but  according  to  Hitzig  ( Com- 
ment, in  Ez.  xxiii.  6),  from  V^3,  in  the  sense  of 
dulled,  blunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of 
the  proper  purple.  The  tint  is  best  ex-plained  by 
the  statements  of  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and 
Philo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which 
case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern 
climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky 
{aepos  5e  ctv^oKov  vdiavdos,  jUfAa?  yap  ouros 
(pvaei,  Phil.  Opp.  i.  536).  The  term  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color 
approaching  to  black  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158; 
Theoc.  Id.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name 
was  borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the 
modern  hyacinth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  {fer- 
rugineus,  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  183;  ccelestis  luminis 
hyacinthus,  Ooluin.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has 
rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as 
violet;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is  incorrect:  the 
Lutheran  translation  is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving 
it  gelbe  Seide  (yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply 
Seide  (Ez.  xxiii.  6).  This  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii. 
6;  Ecclus.  xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x. 
9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to 
be  of  this  color  (Num.  xv.  38 ) :  it  was  used  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect 
of  the  color  is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where 

such  robes  are  termed  Vl73^p  ^P?^^,  robes  of 
perfection,  i.  e.  gorgeous  robes.  We  may  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the  term  IfFTFI 
(A.  V.  "  badger")  as  indicative  of  color,  and  has 
translated  it  vaicivdivos,  ianthinus  (F.x.  xxv.  5). 

3.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
The  terms  by  which  this   color   is   expressed   in 

Hebrew  vary;  sometimes  ^3127  simply  is  used,  as 

in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30 ;  sometimes  *2W  D^^in, 

as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4;  and  sometimes  37^  VI  simply, 

as  in  Is.  i.  18."  The  word  V^S  (A.  V.  "  crim- 
son; "  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a 
late  period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the 
same  color.     The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 

n3t£7,  to  shine)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  color; 

the  second,  n^vlFI,  the  worm,  or  grub,  whence 
the  dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
color  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
vermilion  is  derived  from  vermiculns.     The  LXX. 
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generally  renders  it  k6kkivov,  occasionally  with  the 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KeK\coo-fi.evop  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  diavevri(r/ji.evov  (Ex.  xxviii.  8);  the  Vulgate 
has  it  generally  coccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
tinctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila.and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it   Sifiacpos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 

as  though  from  n^tP,  to  repeat.  The  process  of 
double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson) :  the  Linnrean 
name  is  Coccus  llicis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  ilex  :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured 
from  the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark 
amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  The 
general  character  of  the  color  is  expressed  by  the 

Hebrew  term  ^TOn  (Is.  lxiii.  1),  lit.  sharp,  and 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xp<*>Ma  otfi), 
and  in  the  Greek  Aa/xwpd  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  kokk'ivt)  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Script- 
ure is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7;  cf.  Phil.  i.  538). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28;  Josh. 
ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  color  is  expressive  of 
what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Lam.  iv.  5;  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  12,  16);  it  was  also  the  appropriate  hue 
of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.*3;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colors  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36). 
and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as  also 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Ex.  xxviii. 
33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  xxvi.  4),  the 
lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre  were  exclusively 
of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  31,  37).  Cloths  for  wrap- 
ping the  sacred  utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv. 
6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13).  Scarlet  thread  was 
specified  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  cleansing 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and  of  burning  the 
red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  wood.  The 
hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxviii.  9), 
the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches  of  the 
priests,  were  white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).     The  appli- 
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cation  of  these  colors  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to  them :  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  statements  of 
Philo  and  Josephus  on  this  subject:  the  words  of 
the  latter  are  as  follow:  i)  fSixrcros  r);y  y7)v  airoarj- 
fxaivsiv  eoi/ce,  5ia  rb  e'£  avT?)s  ave?cr9ai  rb  Aivov 
?j  Te  -noptyvpa.  t)]v  OaAcuraav,  ry  ire<poLpixdai  tou 
k6x^-ov  T'fi  aiuarr  rbv  Se  dspa  fiivAerai  drfKovi/ 
6  udxivdos-  Kcd  6  (paTfi^  5'  h.v  e'ir]  TtK/j.-qpiov  rav 
wvp6s,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7.  The  subject  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  great  variety  of  interpretations, 
more  or  less  probable.  Without  entering  into  a 
disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume  that  the  colors  were  originally 
selected  with  such  a  view;  their  beauty  and  costli- 
ness is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  selection. 
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4S1 


4.  Vkumiliox  (•  vrtr 


/UiA-ros:  smopis).  This 

|  was  a  pigment  Used  in  ftesco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples  (Ez. 
xxiii.  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  themselves  (Wisil. 
xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and  beams  of 
houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term  /a'iAtos  is 
applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and  rubrim,  red 

J  ochre;  the  Latin  s'uwpis  describes  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope.  Vermilion  was  a 
favorite  color  among  the  Assyrians  (Ez.  xxiii.  14), 
as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud 
and  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  303).  W.  L.  B. 

COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOS'S^E,  Ko- 

Ao<rera(,  Col.  i.  2;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 

!  authority  is  in  favor  of  KoAa<r<rai,  Colassce,  a  form 


Colosse. 


used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  perhaps 
represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  classical 
writers,  we  find  KoAocraal.  See  Ellicott,  ad  foe). 
A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mean- 
der, on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  were  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  J4).  Colossse  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Ain't,  i.  2.  §  (i)  speak  of  it  as  a 
city  of  considerable  consequence;  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  576)  describes  it  as  only  a  Tr6\tafj.a,  not  a  tt6- 
Ais;  yet  elsewhere  (p.  578)  lie  implies  that  it  had 
some  mercantile  importance  ;  and  Pliny,  in  St. 
Paul's  time,  describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "  cel- 
eberriina  oppida  "  of  its  district.  ColoasflS  was 
situated  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse 
would  lie  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this 
way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian 
Church  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  lie  might  also  easily  have 
31 


visited  Colossas  during  the  prolonged  stay  at  Eph- 
esus, which  immediately  followed.  The  most  com- 
petent commentators,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  1  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been 
there,  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  Theodoret's 
argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colossae  on  the 
journey  just  referred  to.  because  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be 
proved  fallacious  from  geographical  considerations: 
<  'olossie,  though  ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
I.  c,  Xen.  /.  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Rev.  I.  c).  That  the  Apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22 
(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave 
Onesimus  were  dwellers  in  Colossus.  So  also  were 
Archippua  and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12, 
it  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  (see 
Alf'ord's  Prolegomena  to  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  35). 
[EPAPHRAS.]  The  worship  of  angels  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  reappears  in 
Christian  times  in  connection  with  one  of  the  topo- 
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graphical  features  of  the  place.  A  church  in  honor 
of  the  archangel  Michael  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  a  chasm  in  consequence  of  a  legend  connected 
with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Researches  in  Gn  ece, 
p.  52),  and  there  is  good  reason  for  identifying  this 
chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Theodo- 
ret  as  subsisting  in  his  time ;  also  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  <  lolossse  and  Chona? 
were  the  same.  The  neighborhood  (visited  by 
l'ococke)  was  exploreu  by  -Mr-  Arundell  {Seven 
Chwrches,  p.  158;  Asia  Minor,  ii.  ICO);  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine  the  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  lie  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  modern  village  of 
Chonas  (Researches  in  A.  M.  i.  508).    J.  S.  H. 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  10).  and 
apparently  in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3.  4)  when 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the 
more  severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  -it), 
ii.  27),  and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the 
death  of  Burrus  in  a.  i>.  02  (Clinton.  Fasti  lima. 
i.  44),  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and  in- 
fluential, but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Coloss*,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (Eph.  vi.  21  ), 
to  inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  ex- 
hortation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had 
received  from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12;  Philem.  23) 
and  from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  natives  of  Colossa-,  and  the  former  of  whom 
was.  if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor,  as  in  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features  of  the  church 
of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed 
to  warn  the  Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Ju- 
daistic  and  semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was 
noticeably  tending  to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and 
dignity  of  Christ. 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1.  2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  lor  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians. the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  G03pel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Eather,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son —  His  Son,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  first-born  before  every  creature,  the  Creator  of 
all  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the 
church.  He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by 
whom  all  things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Eather  (ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the 
Apostle  reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own 
cases:  they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  recon- 
ciled as  to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before 
Cod,    if  only    they    continued    firm   in  the  faith, 
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and  were  not  moved  from  the  hope  of  which  the 
Gospel  was  the  source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24). 
Of  this  Gospel  the  Apostle  declares  himself  the 
minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for 
which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  suffered  (ch.  i. 
24-29).  And  his  sufferings  were  not  only  for  the 
church  at  large,  but  for  them  and  others  whom  he 
had  not  personally  visited,  —  even  that  they  might 
come  to  the  full  knowledge  of'  Christ,  and  might 
not  fall  victims  to  plausible  sophistries:  they  were 
to  walk  in  Christ  and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii. 
1-7).  Especially  were  they  to  be  careful  that  no 
philosophy  was  to  lead  them  from  Him  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the 
head  of  nil  tpiritual  penct  rs,  and  who  had  quick- 
ened them,  forgiven  them,  and  in  His  death  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii. 
8-15).  Surely  with  such  spiritual  privileges  they 
were  not  to  be  judged  in  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  or  beguiled  into  creature-wor- 
ship. Christ  was  tin  head  of  the  body;  if  they 
were  truly  united  to  Him,  to  what  need  were  bodily 
austerities  (ch.  ii.  10-23).  They  were,  then,  W 
mind  things  above  —  spiritual  things,  not  carnal 
ordinances,  for  their  life  was  hidden  with  Christ 
irh.  iii.  1-4):  they  were  to  mortify  their  members 
and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walked  ; 
the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
out  on.  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ  (ch.  iii.  5- 
12).  Furthermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  spe- 
cial duties;  they  were  to  lie  forgiving  and  loving,  as 
was  (  hnot.  In  the  consciousness  of  Hia  d  uling 
word  were  they  to  sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to 
be  thankful  (ch.  iii.  13-17).  Wives  and  husbands, 
children  and  parents,  were  all  to  perform  their 
duties;  servants  were  to  be  faithful,  masters  to  be 
just  (ch.  iii.  18 -iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  spe- 
cial precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to 
his  Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Cos- 
pel,  they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  seasonal  le  answer  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  Onesimus,  would  tell  them  all  the 
state  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9);  Aristarchus  and 
others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14). 
With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with 
that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodicea 
(ch.  iv.  10).  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (ch.  iv. 
17),  and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but 
striking  epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinctness 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  externa! 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  [c.  85,]  p.  311  b; 
Theophil.  ad  AutoL  ii.  [c.  22,]  p.  100,  ed.  Col. 
1086;  Irenwus,  Ileer.  iii.  14,  1;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  [c.  1,]  p.  325,  iv.  [c.  7.]  p.  588,  al.,  ed.  Totter: 
Tertull.  de  Pressor,  c.  7:  de  Resurr.  c.  23;  Origen, 
contra  Cels.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  ar- 
guments, founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences, 
positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
participial  anacolutha,  —  unusually  strong  and  well- 
defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
Mayerhoff  (Jhr  Brief  an  die  Kol.  Berl.  1838)  and 
I'.aur  i  Der  Apostel  Paulus,  p.  417)  have  deliberately 
bed  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a  production 
of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics,  however, 
has  been  briefly,  but.  as  it  would  seem,  completely 
answered,  by  Meyer  I  Continent,  p.  7);  and  to  the 
second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical  attempt 
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to  make  individual  writings  of  the  X.  T.  mere  the- 
osophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism,  the 
intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally  yield 
but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the  nerve 
and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality  that 
appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have  made 
both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered  at- 
tack on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  ( 'a-sarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  a.  d.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  A.  D.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  {Einleit.  z.  Ephes. 
p.  15  ff.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  impris- 
onment in  cb.  iv.  3,  4,  10,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Csesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Pome 
(Acts  xxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonize  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions:  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Einleit.  z.  Coloss.  pp.  12, 
13;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration;  (a)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy;  (b)  that  they 
leaned  to  Fssene  doctrines  and  practices;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  favor,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  <pi\ocro(pia  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict,  to  Greci  m  philosophy; 
(b)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
losss  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality  —  speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia  —  and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 
more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
which  became  afterwards  bo  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  perverted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  ( 'hrist. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
lie  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably he  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written:  (2) 
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by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many- 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  394  ft'.;  Alford,  Pro- 
legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33  ff. ;  and  the  introduction  to 
the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Ex- 
pus.  Ep.  Fault  ad  Col.,  ed.  3;  Suicer,  in  Ep.  Pauli 
ad  Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1099,  may  be  specified;  and 
of  modern  commentaries,  those  of  Biihr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Kcnigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1841, 
a  very  good  e.cet/eticd  commentary),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  Meyer  (Gift.  1848);  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  [also  New  York] 
1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857),  and  Ellicott  (Lond. 
1858).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Later  editions  of  Commentaries  —  Meyer, 
1865;  Alford,  1865;  EUicott,  1865,  and  Amer. 
reprint,  1805.  Other  recent  works  —  Ewald,  Send- 
schreiben  des  Apostels  Paulus,  1857;  Schenkel, 
Brief 6  an  die  Ephes.,  Philipp.  u.  Kolosser,  1862; 
Dr.  Karl  Braune,  Die  Brr.  an  die  Epheser,  Ko- 
losser,  Pkilipper,  1807  (intended  as  a  substitute  for 
Schenkel  on  these  epistles  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk); 
Bleek,  Vorlesungen  iib.  die  Briefe  an  die  Kolosser, 
u.  s.  w.,  1865,  and  Einl.  in  das  N.  Test.,  1802,  p.  434 
ff.;  Wordsworth,  Greek  Testament,  1866  (4th  ed.); 
and  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and,  Philemon, 
with  Introductions  and  Notes,  London,  1866.  There 
are  many  good  thoughts  on  this  epistle,  exegetical 
and  practical,  though  quaintly  expressed,  in  Trapp's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  pp.  613-21 
(Webster's  ed.,  London,  1805). 

For  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
in  opposition  to  the  Tubingen  critics,  see  Klopper, 
De  Orifjine  Epp.  ad  Ephesios  et  Colossi  uses, 
Gryph.  1853,  and  Riibiger,  De  Christologia  Paul- 
iin  contra  Baurium  Commtentatio,  Vratisl.  1852. 
Prof.  Weiss  also  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  against  Baur's  assumptions  (Herzog's  Re<rf- 
Encykl.  xix.  717-723).  But  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  he  sides  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  at  Csesarea 
and  not  at  Home.  He  insists  with  special  earnest- 
ness on  the  fact  that  in  Philem.  ver.  22  the  Apostle 
intimates  that  he  might  be  expected  soon  at  Colos- 
sal;  whereas  he  appears  from  Phil.  ii.  24  to  be  medi- 
tating a  journey  to  Macedonia  and  not  to  Asia  Minor, 
on  regaining  his  liberty.  But  the  implication  here 
that  Paul  could  not  have  taken  ( 'olossa?  and  Mace- 
donia in  his  way  on  the  same  journey  (provided  he 
was  at  Home),  seems  not  well  founded.  For,  cross- 
ing from  Italy  to  Dyrrachium,  he  could  traverse  the 
Egnatian  Way  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and 
then  embarking  at  Neapolis  (Kacalla),  the  port  of 
Philippi,  proceed  to  Troas  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  and  thence  to  Ephesus  or  Colossae  as  his  plan 
might  require.  Pressense  also  assigns  the  ( 'olossian 
epistle  to  Csesarea  [Hist,  dis  trots  premiers  Siecks, 
ii.  55  ff.);  but  natural  as  it  may  seem  that  Paul 
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should  have  written  to  the  Asiatic  churches  during 
the  two  years  that  he  was  kept  at  Csesarea,  that  con- 
sideration (on  which  Pressense'  mainly  relies)  can 
hardly  have  more  weight  than  the  opposite  consid- 
eration that  Paul  might  he  expected  also  to  write 
to  the  Colossians  while  he  was  at  Rome.  The  fuller 
doctrinal  development  in  the  letters  to  the  Colossians 
and  the  Ephesians  favors  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  The  same 
writer's  allegation  that  Paul  must  have  written  this 
group  of  letters  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon) 
at  Caesarea,  because  a  slave  like  Onesimus  could  not 
have  been  the  apostle's  fellow-prisoner  at  Home, 
where  his  captivity  was  less  rigorous  than  at  Cses- 
area, is  inconclusive ;  for  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  Onesimus  was  a  prisoner  anywhere. 

Yet  it  should  be  stated  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  opinion  among  critics  at  present  in  favor  of  Caes- 
area. In  support  of  that  view,  see  especially  Leuss, 
Geschkhte  der  lull.  Schriflm,  p.  100  ff.  (3te  AuH.). 
Bottger,  Meyer,  Thiersch,  Schenkel,  Laurent  (N no- 
test.  Stvdien,  p.  100  ff.),  and  others,  advocate  the 
same  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  Hemsen,  <  Ired- 
ner,  Guericke,  Ewald,  Neander,  Lange,  Pleek, 
Braune  (in  Lange's  Bibehoerk),  and  nearly  all  the 
English  critics,  refer  the  epistle  to  Paul's  first  Ro- 
man captivity.  Bleek  in  his  Vorkswigt  n  and 
Einleitung,  mentioned  above,  states  very  fully  and 
forcibly  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  H. 

*  COME  BY.  "We  had  much  work  to 
come  by  the  boat "  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  irepiKpar^s 
yevtcrdai  ri)s  aKa<pT)s,  lit.  "  to  become  masters  of 
the  boat,"  i.  e.  to  secure  it  so  as  to  hoist  it  into 
the  ship  (ver.  17).  A. 

*  COMFORTER.  One  of  the  titles  and 
offices  of  the  Spirit  (which  see). 

mftp,  Gescn.  p.  946: 


COMMERCE  (1.    nnt  ity,  tiescn.  p. 
t/j.iropia  ■■  negotiatio ;  from   "IHID,    a    merchant, 
from  "HID,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  A.  Y..  merchan- 

-    T  ' 

disc,  traffic:  2.  nbp~l,  Gesen.  p.  1289 :  Ez.  xxvi. 
12,  to.  virapxovra,  negotiationes ;  in  xxviii.  5,  16. 
18,  ifiTropia,  negotiatio,  from    'S^i  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities. 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on 
to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53);  and  further. 
that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  and 
silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
xxiii.  Hi,  xxxviii.  18;  Job  xlii.  11),  to  whom  those 
metals  must  in  all  probability  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  ( Uussey.  Anc.  Weights,  c.  xii. 
3,  p.  193:  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Pal,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
F.gvpt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on.  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  468,  ii.  371, 
372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden  with 
spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the 
account  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  part 
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of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xxxix.  1;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which 
was  always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35, 
xliii.  11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the 
precious  stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into 
Egypt  (Ex.  xxv.  3,  7 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  235, 
237).  Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though 
it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  purple  in 
which  the  Egyptian  woolen  and  linen  cloths  were 
dyed  was  brought  by  land  from  Phoenicia,  it  is 
certain  that  colored  cloths  had  long  been  made  and 
dyed  in  Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5;  Heeren.  Asiat. 
Nat.  i.  352;  Herod,  i.  1).  The  pasture-irround  of 
Shechem  appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have 
lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14,  25;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Mebr.  15.  1. 
159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com- 
mon among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Nam.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  lie  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings  were 
laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13-16;  lev. 
xix.  35,  B6),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  the 
Phoenician  territory  appear  to  have  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  maritime  affairs  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18:  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  was  more  in  favor  of  agriculture  and  against 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  10.  17:  Lev.  xxv.:  Joseph. 
c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  however,  organized  an 
extensive  trade  with  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  more  distant  nations  were 
concerned,  of  an  import  character.  lie  imported 
linen  yarn,  horses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  Of 
the  horses  some  appear  to  have  been  resold  to 
Syrian  and  Canaanite  princes.  I'or  all  these  he 
paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported  by  sea  from  India 
and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  conjunction  with  the 
Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  334;  1  K.  x.  22- 
29;  Gee.  p.  12d2).  It  was  by  Phoenicians  also 
that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  fir  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  6,  9;  2  Chr. 
ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  Eziongeber, 
ports  on  the  iElanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom,  and  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  pre- 
cious stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some  of  these  may 
have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  some  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ]'..  coast  of 
Africa  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  IK.  ix.  26.  x.  11.  22;  2 
Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  114;  Livingstone.  Travels, 
pp.  637,  662). 

I '.ut  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra; the  latter  at  least  expressly  as   a   caravan 
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station  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49)  [Tarshish, 
Ophir].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Juda?a  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  Ez.  xxvii.  17;  Acts  xii.  20; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  2;  Vit.  13),  whilst  Tyrian 
dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchandise  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xiii.  16 ),  as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time, 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen  and 
ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were 
sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treas- 
ure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhab- 
itants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute,  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Eehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26 ; 
Asa,  xv.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Aruaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15,  1G;  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin,  xxiv.  13), 
but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth  must  some- 
where have  existed  in  the  country,  and  much  foreign 
merchandise  have  been  imported ;  so  much  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem  appears  as 
the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port,  Joppa,  to 
have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  countries  (Is.  ii. 
6,  10,  iii.  21-23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah 
i.  3:  Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Ca?sarea  was  built  and  made 
a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6 ;  Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for 
pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Oestius;  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  10,  iii.  9,  §  1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
viii.  63:   Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came 
from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21; 
Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  gelling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-10).  Kidnapping  slaves 
is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex.  xxi. 
16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
by  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  Misfin,  </>:  damn. 
\  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  60;  Lightfoot,  //.  //.  on  Matth. 
viii.  33:  Wilier,  Handel;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hear. 
c.  15,  10).  H.  W.  P. 

*  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
the  art.  Ptmkxk  ians.  III.;  Tychsen,  De  Comm. 
et  X"cii/.  Hi iiri'i'iiim  ante  Exilium  Babylonicum, 
in  the  Comm.  Soc.  Reg.  Sci.  Gotting.,  vol.  xvi. 
(1808;  CI.  hist.,  pp.  150-179;  Vincent,  Commerce 
of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  2  vols.  Loud. 
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1807,  4to;  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  in  the  Bill.  Repos.  for  April  1836,  vii.  364- 
390;  Commerce  of  Ancient  Babylon,  ibid.  July 
1837,  x.  33-66 ;  Albert  Barnes,  The  Ancient  Com- 
merce of  Western  Asia,  in  the  Amer.  Bibl.  Repos. 
Oct.  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  2d  ser.,  iv.  310-328,  v. 
48-74;  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Com- 
merce, Lond.  1847,  1853,  repr.  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
chant?* Mag.  vol.  xix.;  and  Winer,  Bibl.  Realm. 
art.  Handel.  A. 

*  COMPASS.  To  "fetch  a  compass"  (2 
Sam.  v.  23;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Acts  xxviii.  13)  is  to 
"  make  a  circuit,"  "  go  round."  A. 

*  COMPEL  (A.  V.  in  Matt.  v.  41,  Mark  xv. 
21).     See  Angareuo. 

CONANFAH  (TP?33  [Keri,  whom  Jeho- 
ccth  creates]  :  Xcocevtoj ;  Alex.  X<t>xe,/tas  '■  Cnone- 
nias),  one  of  the  chiefs  0^J£?)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  The  same 
name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  [as]  Coko- 

NIAH. 

*  CONCISION.  So  Paul,  by  the  use  of  an  ab- 
stract term  for  the  concrete  (Phil.  iii.  2),  denominates 
the  Judaizers  who  insisted  on  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary for  Gentile  converts.  They  carried  their  zeal 
so  far,  and  so  monstrously  perverted  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  that  instead  of  a  name  which  per- 
haps they  were  disposed  to  think  honorable  to  them 
—  r]  irepjTO/u-/),  "the  circumcision," — they  might 
more  justly  be  called  tj  /cctTaTOyu.7),  "  the  concision  " 
or  "  mutilation."  The  article  before  the  names  points 
out  the  persons  as  well  known.  This  is  the  more 
approved  explanation  (Bengel,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Wie- 
singer,  Ellicott,  Wordsworth,  Alford).  For  Paul's 
use  of  such  paronomastic  expressions,  see  Wilke's 
Neutest.  Rhetor,  p.  413,  and  Winer's  Neutest. 
Gramm.  §  68,  2  (6te  Aufl.).  H. 

CONCUBINE.  IP^Q  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 

word  ni£7S,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  rendered 

T    • ' 

"  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the 
early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  country ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honorable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the  true 
source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham,  and 
Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost 
the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the 
process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the  off- 
spring was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wile  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
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quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  libdlus  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which  we 
are  ignorant;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence 
of  nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential; yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
vot  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  (Hierasol.  Cketuboth,  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin  —  not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives —  and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.  and  Dent.  xxi.  regarding  it.  from 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  family  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  might  probably  Bucceed  to 
landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  xw.  6).  The  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
cither  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father,  /'.  e. 
a  slave,  which  alone  the  Rabbins  regard  as  a  lawful 
connection  (Maimon.  FIalach-Melakim,iv.),a.t  least 
for  a  private  person;  (2)  a  I  untile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (•'!)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (-1 )  a  (  anaanitish 
woman,  bond  or  free,  'the  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7;  I'eut.  xxi.  10), 
but  (3)  was  unrecognized,  and  (4)  prohibited.  Free 
Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was 
probably  the  state  of  the  l.evite's  concubine  (Judg. 
xx.).  The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  families,  might  often  induce 
this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot. 
The  passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
seems  to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows:  —  A  man  who 
bought  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself 
might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be 
sent  "out"  (»'.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might, 
if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on 
redemption,  i.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of 
what  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a 
concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then,  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she 
became  free  without  redemption.  Further,  from 
the  provision  in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given 
by  a  man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
••after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt  attached  to  the  "  handmaid's  son  " 

(n^SW"^2),  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  con- 
cubine merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18;  see  also  Ts.  cxvi. 
16.  The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and 
considerate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the 
Rabbis  with  distorting  comments. 
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In  the  looks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubine3 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  condition 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  K.  ii.  22).     To  seize  on 

royal  I lubuies  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 

first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  1 2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  Uxore 
Hi  lire)  and  de  Jure  Nutur.  ct  Gent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Successionibtis,  cap.  iii.,  may  with 
some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily  to 
rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  the  treatises 
Sotah,  Kiddushin,  and  Chetuboth  in  the  Gemara 
Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhedrin  in  the 
Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all  these 
are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  I 
Hebrced.  H.  H. 

CONDUIT  0"TbV£l  :  u$Payuy6s:  aqiufhir- 

tm ;  a  trench  or  water-course,  from  i"w3?,  to  ascend\ 
Gesen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Script- 
ure or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  between  the 

| Is   of  Solomon  beyond    Bethlehem  and  a  supply 

of  water  lor  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so 
large  a  work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed 
nier.  1-,  I  r  irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  u.  6),  and 
tradition,  both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tal- 
mudical  writers,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation 
of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  458; 
Hasselquist,  Trav.  14ii;  Lightfoot,  Descr.  Tempi 
c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  p.  612;  Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius 
Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to 
the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  (B.  ./. 
ii.  9,  §  4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance 
which  would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  wind- 
ings (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii. 
501).  His  application  of  the  money  in  this  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's 
original  aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  ancient  work 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  various 
sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though 
much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond 
Bethlehem,  still  exists:  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  water-course  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  bill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is  car- 
ried sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a 
point  above  the  pool  called  Birket-es-Sultdn,  then 
returns  S.  P..  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valley 
and  under  the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along 
the  east  side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It 
was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-Kalaun  of 
Egypt  about  a.  d.  1300  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii. 
4H8;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  280;  Robinson,  i.  265-267. 
347,  476,  iii.  247). 
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2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  "  upper  water-course  of  Gihon," 
and  brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
citv  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  water-course  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identities  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Birket-es-  MawMi  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately  discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
kiah's  water-course  I  Kob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327;  Ges. 
pp.  010,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  water-course  to  have 
brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple, 
whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which  recommends 
this  view  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
between  the  emissaries  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took  place  "  by  the  con- 
duit of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field  "  (2  Iv.  xviii.  17),  whose  site  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  "  fuller's  monument "  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  at  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the 
Assyrians  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2,  7,  §  3,  and  12, 
§2).     [Gihon;  Jerusalem.]  II.  \V.  P. 

CONEY  (]Stt7 :  Saaimovs,  x0lP°yp"^Kl0S> 
v.  I.  \ayw6s  '■  chcerogryllus,  herinaceus,  lepus- 
culus),  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  I'achyder- 
mata,  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  Rabbit  or  Coney.     Its 

scientific  name  is  Hyrax  Syriacus.  The  "[Dtl?  is 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  '•  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
"the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."     The  Hyrax  satisfies 


Hyrax  Syriacus.     (From  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum.) 

exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages ; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  ruminating  an- 
imals is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also  errone- 
ously placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  same  class, 
because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles  that  of  the 
ruminating  animals.  Its  color  is  gray  or  brown  on 
the  back,  white  on  the  belly;  it  is  like  the  alpine 
marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
having  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail,  and  round  ears. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  especially  on  the  ridges 
of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in  Arabia  Petr«a, 
Upper  Egypt,   Abyssinia,  and  Palestine   (Wilson, 
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Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  23  ff.).     The  Arabs  call  the 

1-W  0«.  tcibr;  but  among  the  southern  Arabs 

'  j  j 

we  find  the  term  .  .wftj.  thofun=shaphan  (Fresnel 

in  Asiatic  .Town.  June,  1838,  p.  514).  The  Am- 
haric  name  is  ashkoko,  under  which  name  the  hy- 
rax is  described  by  Bruce,  who  also  gives  a  figure 
of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  also 

called  it  Jo!y*u!    ,-Xj   *-*»£•    "sheep  of    the 

children  of  Israel."  The  hyrax  is  mentioned  by 
Robinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to  Belat.  He 
says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  in  winter  at  midday;  in  summer  only  towards 

evening.     The  derivation  of  TQK7  from  the  unused 

root,  ]?2?,  to  hide,  chiefly  in  the  earth,  is  obvious. 

W.  D. 

The  Hyrax  Syinacus  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  shaphan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fairly  be  considered  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
"coney"  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  in  every  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  lands: 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  to  exist' there  in  a  will 
state."  The  Jerboa  (Dipus  JEffyptius)  which  Bo- 
chart  (Hieroz.  ii.  409),  Rosenmidler  (Schol.  in  Lev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
shaphan,  must  also  be  rejected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  jerboas  to  inhabit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  wabr  de- 
notes the  jerboa,  whereas  the  description  of  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  hyrax. 

"The  wabr"  says  Giauhari,  "is  an  animal  less 
than  a  cat,  of  a  brown  color,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
h?s  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  the  jerboa  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  lor.g  tails. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  of  the  hyrax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  very  common  in  Pal- 
estine, though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  that  country.  Schubert  says  "  of  the 
Wober  (Hyrax  Syriacus),  we  could  discover  no 
trace  in  either  Palestine  or  Syria;  "  upon  this  Dr. 
Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28)  remarks,  "  We 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  European  travellers  who 
actually  noticed  this  animal  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land,"  this  was  amongst  the 
rocks  at  Mar  Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these 
animals  plentifully  in  Lebanon,  and  among  the  roeks 
at  the  Pharan  Promontorium  or  Cape  Mohammed, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  and  Shaw  (Trap.  ii.  100, 
8vo  ed.)  also  saw  the  hyrax  on  Lebanon,  and  says 
"it  is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country." 
Dr.  Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  Lebanon 
and  Palestine  saw  no  hyrax  anywhere,  and: says  he 


a  Russell  {Aleppo,  ii.  159,  2d  ed.)  mentions  rabbits 
as  being  occasionally  bred  in  houses,  "  for  the  use  of 
the  Franks  "  at  Aleppo  ;  and  adds  that  the  fur  of  the 
white  and  black  rabbit  is  much  worn,  and  that  the 
latter  kind  is  imported  from  Europe.     Even  if  the  an- 


cient Hebrews  had  ever  seen  imported  specimens  of 
the  rabbit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  included  under  the  Hebrew  term  arneh,  which  is 
the  Arabic  name  at  Aleppo  both  of  this- animal  and 
the  hare. 
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was  told  it  is  confined  to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea  valleys  only;  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  p.  2')8)  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurein.« 

Hemprich  (Symbolce  Phys.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  hyrax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows:  //.  Syriacus,  Mount  Sinai;  H.  habesshi- 
icus,  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia ;  —  this 
is  the  Ashkoko  of  Bruce  —  and  //.  ruficeps,  Don- 
gala.  The  Amharic  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  accord- 
ing to  Bruce,  derived  from  "  the  long  herinaceous 
hairs  which  like  small  thorns  grow  about  his  back, 
and  which  in  Amhara  are  called  Ashok."  A  tame 
hyrax  was  kept  by  Bruce,  who  from  the  action  of 
the  animal's  jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  "it  chewed  the  cud;  "  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  poet  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake 
with  respect  to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the 
hyrax  is  said  to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  flavor;  the 
Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the 
Mohammedans:  see  Oedmann  (I'ermiscli.  Samm. 
pt.  v.  ch.  ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of 
the  Cape  hyrax  (//.  capensis),  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Asiatic  species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See 
also  Sparman  (Trav.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  (Trav. 
i.  190).  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an 
Arabic  writer  cited  by  Bochari  (Hi&roz.  ii.  413). 

The  hyrax  is  zoologically  a  very  interesting  an- 
imal, for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
Rodentia,  in  which  order  this  genus  was  originally 
placed,  its  true  affinities  are  with  the  rhinoceros; 
its  molar  teeth  differ  only  in  size  from  those  of  that 
great  pachyderm.  Accordingly  Dr.  Gray  places  the 
hyrax  in  his  sub-family  Iiltinoceriiit,  family  Ele- 
phantidee ;  if  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles ;  the  animals 
are  generally  seen  to  congregate  in  groups  amongst 
the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of  which  they  hide  them- 
selves when  alarmed;  they  are  herbivorous  as  to 
diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the  young  shoots  of 
shrubs.  Some  observers  have  remarked  that  an 
old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  sound  like  a  whistle  to 
apprise  his  companions  when  danger  threatens;  if 
this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illustrates  Prov.  xxx.  24, 
2G,  where  the  shaphan  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
things  upon  earth  which,  though  little,  "  are  ex- 
ceeding wise."  W.  H. 

*  CONFECTION  (Ex.  xxx.  35.  stands  for 
compound  or  mixture,  a  Latin  sense  of  the  word. 

H. 

*  CONFIRMATION.     [Baptism,  p.  244.] 
CONGREGATION    (T(1V,   bn[7,    from 

sTlfl,  to  call  =  convocation :  cvvaycayi) ;  iitKKr)- 
(ria,  in  Deut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1 :  congregatio,  eccle- 
sia,  ccelus).  This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people 
in  its  collective  capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect 
as  a  holy  community,  held  together  by  religious 
rather  than  political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Ex.  xii.  19);  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  ap- 
propriate to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population 
(Num.  xv.  15);  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea 
of   the    Roman    Civitas  or   the    Greek   iroXtTfia. 


CONGREGATION 

Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (fO^S :  avr6x6a>vi 
indigma ;  A.  V.  "  home-born,  born  in  the  land," 
the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  op- 
position to  the  non-Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Lev.  xvi. 
29;  Num.  ix.  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probably 
from  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  political 
rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  a  house;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  the  house,  whence  was  formed  in  an 
ascending  scale  the  family  or  collection  of  houses, 
the  tribe  or  collection  of  families,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  collection  of  tribes.  Strangers  (Ds"}5) 
settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised,  were  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  ( Deut.  xxiii.  1  ff.)  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are  spoken  of  as  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  its  more  extended  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  19;  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  15);  it 
appears  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  congregation  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly - 
speaking,  members  of  any  house;  their  position 
probably  resembled  that  of  the  irp6i,evoi  at  Athens. 
The  congregation  occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  oomilin  or  national 
parliament,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  sys- 
tem of  patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  fam- 
ily, and  tribe  being  represented  by  its   head  or 

father.    These  delegates  were  named  ("H^H  ^JpT 

{irpeafSvTtpoi-  seniores;  "elders");  0^273  (&p- 
YovTfs-  principes  ;  "princes");  and  sometimes 
Q',!Sl,"}i")  (iiriKK-nroi-  quivoeabantur,  Num.  xvi.  2; 

A.  V.  "renowned,"  "famous").  The  number  of 
these  representatives  being  inconveniently  large  for 
ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  made  by- 
Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing 
committee  (Num.  xi.  16 ).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode 
of  summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  sil- 
ver trumpets,  and  the  place  of  meeting  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  (~T2?1J2,  lit.  place  of 
me-eting)  (Num.  x.  3):  the  occasions  of  such  gen- 
eral assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services  (Ex. 
xii.  47;  Num.  xxv.  6;  Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  Lev.  viii.  4). 
The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of  one  trum- 
pet (Num.  x.  4),  at  the  command  of  the  supreme 
governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  represented  the 
whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of  public 
interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  1);  they 
acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  offenses 
(Num.  xv.  33,  xxxv.  12),  and  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv.  14 ;  Num. 
xv.  35);  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  iv.  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  usual 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war.  making 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh-  ix.  15).  The 
people  were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).     After  the  occupation  of 


MU.  Tristram,  whoas  a  naturalist  was  the  more  ear-    swering  perfectly  to  what  i3  said  in  Prov.  xxx.  24,  26 


nest  in  his  efforts,  caught  one  of  these  animals  (which 
it  isiextremely  difficult  to  do)  among  the  cliffs  on  the 
N.  \V  -side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  describos  it  as  au- 


both  as  to  its  feebleness  and  its  singular  cunning  and 
power  of  self-preservation.  See  his  Land  of  Israel,  2d 
ed.  p.  253  (London,  1866).  H. 


CONIAH 

the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congregation  was  assembled 
only  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  '1'he 
delegates  were  summoned  by  messengers  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  G)  to  such  places  as  might  be  appointed,  most 
frequently  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x.  17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1; 
1  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1  Mace.  iii.  46);  they  came 
attended  each  with  his  band  of  retainers,  so  that 
the  number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
xx.  2  if.).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  congre- 
gation being  assembled  for  judicial  purposes  (Judg. 
xx.);  on  other  occasions  for  religious  festivals  (2 
Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29);  on  others  for  the  election 
of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19), 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24),  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represented 
by  the  Sanhedrim;  and  the  term  awayayri,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  congre- 
gation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  "TyiXS  /HS 
is  invariably  rendered  ^  0-/C771/7J  rov  papTvpiov,  tab- 
ernacukm  testimonii,  the  word  "T^pO  being  con- 
sidered =  iTVlSM,  was  transferred  to  the  places  of 
worship  established  by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain 
number  of  families  were  collected.         W.  L.  13. 

*  "  Congregation,"  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  fKKkTjaia  in  Acts  vii.  38, 
instead  of  "church  "  (A.  V.).  That  is  the  render- 
ing in  the  older  English  versions  (Tyndale's,  Cran- 
mer's,  the  Genevan).  Stephen  evidently  refers  in 
that  passage  to  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews 
assembled  at  Sinai,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  So  nearly  all  the  best  critics  (Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Lechler, 
Alford).  H. 

CONIAH.     [Jkconiah.] 

CONONI'AH  (VTpg'i!  [whom  Jehovah  es- 
tablishes] :  Xcwevias ;  [Vat.  in  ver.  12  Xcofieyias ;] 
Alex.  Xwxevtas-  Chonenias),  a  Levite,  ruler  (~P33) 
of  the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).     [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECRATION.     [Priest.] 

*  CONVENIENT  signifies  "becoming,  fit- 
ting, appropriate"  in  several  passages,  e.  g.  Prov. 
xxx.  8;  Jer.  xl.  4;  Horn.  i.  28;  Eph.  v.  4;  Philem. 
ver.  8.  It  occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James's 
translators.  It  is  the  rendering  of  b.vr\nov  and 
kclQtikov  in  the  N.  T..  and  was  an  ancient  Latin 
sense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  terms 
of  which  Archbishop  Whately  remarks  that  "  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the 
reader,  than  those  entirely  out  of  use.  The  latter 
only  leave  him  in  darkness ;  the  others  mislead  him 
by  a  false  light."  See  his  Eicon's  Essays:  with 
Aniwtatkms  (Essay  xxiv.  p.  259,  5th  ed.  Boston, 
is;;).  H. 

*  CONVERSATION  is  never  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  always  denotes 
"  course  of  life,"  "  conduct."  In  the  N.  T.  it  com- 
monly represents  the  Greek  ava(TTpo<p7i;  once  rp6- 
iros.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  "our  conversation  is  in 
heaven."  it  is  the  rendering  of  noKireufMa.  The 
probable  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  Wakefield's 
translation,  "  we  are  citizens  of  heaven."  A. 

CONVOCATION  (S"}pE,  from  S^H,  vo- 
rare ;  comp.  Num.  x.  2:  Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is 
applied  invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  char- 
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acter,  in  contradistinction  to  congregation,  in  which 
political  and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled. 

Hence  it  is  connected  with  ttJ'lp,  holy,  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  1(5;  Lev.  xxiii.  2  ff. ; 
Num.  xxviii.  18  ft'.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  excep- 
tion (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  = 
k\t)t6s,  e'7rjKA.7)Tos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering. 

W.  L.  B. 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26);  it  was  then  flayed 

and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (T"Tv2),  or  boil- 
ing (7tt?2l)  :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 
preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another 
method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240);  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 

so  that  7t£?2  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
roasting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint,  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  31;  the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Hurckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "net  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  1.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ez. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface  was 
from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the  meat 
would  turn  out  loathsome  (6);  salt  or  spices  were 
thrown  in  to  season  it  (10);  and  when  sufficiently 

boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p^O :  £ft>jU(fc, 
LXX.:  jus,  Vulg.),  were  served  up  separately 
(Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  as  a  sauce 
for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  ( Hurckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly 
spiced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distinguished ; 

such  dishes  were  called  0^33?  ISO  (Gen.  xxvii.  4 ; 
Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  culinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Eg  pt- 
ians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.    Egypt,   ii.  374  ff.).      Yeg- 
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etables  were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up  as  pottage 
(Gen.  xxv.  29;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also  cooked 
(tX&vos  otttov  /xepos'-  piscis  assi ;  Luke  xxiv.  42), 
probably  ln-oiled.  The  cooking  was  in  early  times 
performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  household  (Gen. 

xviii.  6);  professional  cooks  (Q^nSlC)  were  after- 
wards  employed   (1  Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.   23).     The 

utensils  required  were  —  E3^s3  (xtn-^vroSes : 
chytropodes),  a  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35); 

T1S3  (\6'/3jjj:  lebes),  a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14); 
^!?T^  (Kpea-ypa-  fuscinula),  a  large  fork  or  flesh- 
hook;  TO  (\i$r)s-  olla),  a  wide,  open,  metal  ves- 
sel, resembling  a  fish-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
a  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3); 

"ITIQ,  TT7,  Jin?)"},  pots  probably  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  differing  from  each  other 
does  not  appear;  and,  lastly,  nnb^,  or  iTITlbS, 
dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi.  13;  Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V. 
"bosom").  W.  L.  B. 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  6fc  tt)v  Kw«/;  Lachm.  [and 
Tisch.]  with  ABC  [DE  Sin.],  K<D),  Acts  xxi.  1. 
[Cos.] 

COPPER  (i~lt»n:?.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. 
is  always  rendered  »  bra'ss,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Bkass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (^e'Aas  5'  ovk  eo-Ke  <rl8r]pos,  Hes.  Opp.  tt 
Dies,  149;  Lucr.  v.  1285  ff.).  In  India,  how- 
ever, its  manufacture  has  been  practiced  from  a 
very  ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple. 
and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  (Napier,  Anc.  Workers  in  Metal, 
p.  137).  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in 
the  .Scriptures;  and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as 
known  to  Tubalcain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ven- 
tured to  doubt  whether  in  that  place  ^THS  means 
iron  ("Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
21),  pillars  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez.  xxii. 
18;  Deut.  iv.  20,  &c),  and  appeal-  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9;  Is.  Ii.  1).  We  read 
also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Job  xxxvii. 
18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible  of  brilliant  polish 
(2  Chr.  iv.  1G ) ;  and  even  of  copper  arms,  as  helmets, 
spears,  <tc.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16). 
The  expression  "bow  of  steel,"  in  Job.  xx.  24,  Ps. 
xviii.  34,  should  be  rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since 
the  term  for  steel  is  lllbB  or  I'lE^E  Vp2 
{northern  iron).  Th  -y  could  hardly  have  applied 
copper  to  these  purpo  ;es  without  \x  ssessing  some 
judicious  system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps  some  forgot- 
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ten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal  harder  and  more 
elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient. 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
ticed in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  Lor 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  fine  cop- 
per, precious  as  gold"  (cf.  1  Esdr.  viii.  57;  tr/ceurj 
XaA/coC  CTiAjSoj'Tos,  Otd<popa,  iiri8vix7)Ta  iv  XPV~ 
cricp;  arts  JidgenHs;  ■•  vases  of  Corinthian  brass," 
Syr.:  "ex  orichalco,"  Jun.),  perhaps  similar  to 
those  of  "bright  brass"  in  1  K.  vii.  45;  Dan.  x.  0. 
They  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like  the  Per- 
sian or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius  (Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auscult.).  There  were 
two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one  natural  (Serv.  ad  jEn. 
xii.  87),  which  Pliny  ill.  X.  xxxiv.  2.  2)  says  had 
long  been  extinct  in  his  time,  but  which  Chardin 
alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  under  the  name 
Calmbac  (Rosemn.  /.  c):  the  other  artificial  (iden- 
tified by  some  with  jjAfKTpov,  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  ««r/-chalcum),  which  Bochart  {Hieroz.  vi. 
ch.   16,  p.   871  tf.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 

vpti?n,  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  trn? 

(copper)  and  Chald.  sbbp  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27. 
viii.  2);  fjKeKrpov,  LXX.;  electrum,  Vulg.  (aAAo- 
tvttov  xPv(Tl0Vi  Hesych.;  to  which  Suid.  adds. 
ixefiiy/xtvov  vaXcc  nal  Aidiai).  On  this  substance 
see  Pausan.  v.  12;  Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  Gesenius 
considers  the  xaA./coAi'/8a»w  of  Rev.  i.  15  to  be 

XoA/cJ»s  \iirap6s  =  772 1? H  ;  he  differs  from  Bo- 
chart, and  argues  that  it  means  merely  "smooth or 
polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Ja- 
van,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  Ac,  who  worked  the  cop- 
per mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blount  Cau- 
casus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  xaAaevs  is  rendered  "  copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391);  xaA- 
Kevs,  was  Texvlrrlsi  Ka^  °  o.pyvpoK.6tTos  kcl\  u 
Xpvaoxoos  (Hesych.). 

"  Copper  "  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"  filthiness  ");  e£e'xeas  rhv  xa^K°"  °~ovi  LXX.: 
"effusumest  as  tuum,"  Vulg.;  and  in  N.  T.  (xaA.- 
kovs,  tovto  iirl  xpvcrov  KaX  rod  apyvpou  sKeyov, 
Hesych.).  F.  W.  F. 

*  COPTIC  VERSION.  [Versions,  An- 
cient (Egyptian).] 

*  COR  ("13  :  Kopos'  corns)  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  same  as  the  homer  (Ez.  xlv.  14;  1  K. 
iv.  22  and  v.  11,  marg. ;  Ezr.  vii.  22,  marg).  See 
Weights  and  Measures.  II.  §  2.  A. 

CORAL  (mtthVp,  ranwth:  /xerewpa;  Symm. 
u\pr)\d;  'Pafx6d:  sericum,  excelsa)  occurs  only,  as 
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the  somewbat  doubtful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
ramdth,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  "  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  (ramoth,  margin)  or  of  pearls,  for 

the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies;''  and  in  I!z. 
xxvii.  16,  where  coral  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
wares  which  Syria  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
The  old  versions  fail  to  afford  us  any  clew:  the 
I. XX.  gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  "lofty  things;"  the  Vulg.  in  Ez. 
(I.  c.)  reads  "silk."  Some  have  conjectured  •■  rhi- 
noceros skins,"  deriving  the  original  word  from 
reem  (the  unicorn  of  the  A.  V.),  which  word,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  wit li  this  animal.  [IJXI- 
cokn.]  Schultens  {Qrmrnmt.  in  JuOum,  1.  c.) 
gives  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  leaves  the  word 
untranslated.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  under* 
stand  "red  coral"  by  rami /I/.  Gescnius  (flies. 
s.  v.)  conjectures  "black  coral"  (?),  assigning  the 
red  kind  to  /h  ninim  ("rubies,"  A.  V.):  see  Ruby. 
Miehaelis  (Suppl,  Lex.  Hebr.  p.  2218)  translates 
rdmotk  by  Lapides  gazellorum,  i.  e.  L.  bezoardid, 
as  if  from  rim.  an  Arabic  name  for  some  species  of 
gazelle.  The  Lapis  bezoirdicw  of  Linnaeus  de- 
notes the  calcareous  concretions  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Indian  gazelle,  the  Sasin  (Anti- 
Itipe  ctrrcifipra,  Pallas).  This  stone,  which  pos- 
sessed  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  was  formerly  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  talisman.  The  Arabian  physi- 
cians attributed  valuable  medicinal  properties  to 
these  concretions.  The  opinion  of  Miehaelis,  that 
n't  moth  denotes  these  stones,  is  little  else  than  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  (.'oral  " 
has  decidedly  the  best  claim  of  any  other  substances 
to  represent  the  ramoth.  The  natural  upward 
form  of  growth  of  the  Cerallium  riibrum  is  well 
suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
rendered  "price"  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  more  properly 
denotes  "a  drawing  out:"  and  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearls 
were  obtained  from  the  sea,  either  by  diving  or 
dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  corals,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by 
long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "drawn  out."  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held 
by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Fine 
compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be  worth 
as  much  as  £  10  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones  are 
perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling  per 
lb.  Pliny  says  (N.  II.  xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who  as  Jerome  re- 
marks (Rosenmiiller,  Sclwl.  in  Kz.  xxvii.  16),  would 
'.n  his  day  run  all  over  the  world  "  lucri  cupiditate," 
may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thence  rich  coral  treasures:  though  they 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from  the 
Bed  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abund- 
antly found.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs  us,  often 
occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as  beads,  and 
cut  into  charms.  W«  II. 

CORBAN  (7S*~I|7  [qferinff]:  Sapov-  oblatio; 
in  X.  T.  KopQav  expl.  by  Swpov,  and  in  Vulg.  do- 
iiiim  :  used  only  in  Lev.  and  Num.,  except  in  Ez. 
xx.  28,  xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort. 
bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfillment 
of  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rides  for  vows,  (1) 
affirmative;  (2)  negative.  By  the  former,  persons, 
animals,  and   property  might  be  devoted  to   God, 
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but,  with  certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemable 
by  money  payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  inter- 
dicted themselves,  or  were  interdicted  by  their 
parents  from  the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in 
themselves,  as  wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  un- 
limited period  (Lev.  xxvii.;  Num.  xxx. ;  Judg.  xiii. 
7;  Jer.  xxxv. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §  4;  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  1 ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Upon  these  rubs 
the  traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from 
using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: 
••  I  fori  iid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any- 
way with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
bylaw,"  i.  e.  "let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 

them  m"T\  handles.  A  person  might  thus  ex- 
empt himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance 
from  some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  parents 
in  distress;  and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient  ob- 
ligation under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5;  Mark  vii. 
11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasury  in  which  offerings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kopfiavas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  cor- 
ban-system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  as- 
sistance to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
already  contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4:  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  [ed.]  Su- 
renhus.,  de  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2 ;  Cappellus,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6 ; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  v.  §  392,  394).  [Alms;  Vows; 
Offerings.]  H.  W.  P. 

COR'BE  (Xopfc;  [Aid.  KopjSe':]  Choraba),  1 
Esdr.  v.  12.  This  name  apparently  answers  to 
Zaccai  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

cord  (b^ri,  nt$,  -vvp,  nhv).  of 

the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.     (1.)  For 

fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  "liTD  is  more 
particularly  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40 ;  Is. 
liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of 
the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21. 
"Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  "excellency") 
torn  away?";  Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27 ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord  "  (Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job 
xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more  par- 
ticularly nh.V  (Judg.  xv.  13;  Ps.  ii.  3,  exxix.  4; 
Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expression 
"bands  of  love'"  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut;  such  are  spoken 

of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (D^b  D"HJ1^  A.  V.  "  greeu 
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withs ; "  but  more  properly  vevpal  vypai,  fresh  or 
moist  bow -strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
lings  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).  (7.)  For  meas- 
uring  ground,    the  full   expression   being    V2n 

71112  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  55 ;  Am.  vii.  17 ; 
Zech.  ii.  1):  hence  to  "cast  a  cord  "  =to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5 ),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6;  Ez.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  denned 
district  (e.  g.  the  line,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebel.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring 
[Fishing;  Fowling;  Hunting].  (9.)  For  at- 
taching articles  of  dress;  as  the  wreathen  chains 

(nbV),  which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  bigh-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 
17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  G). 
(11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line  and 
plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K. 
xxi.  13;  Is.  xxviii.  17);  hence  to  destroy  by  line 
and  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11;  Lam.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii. 
7)  has  been  understood  as  =  regular,  systematic 
destruction  (ad  normnm  et  Ubettnm,  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  125):  it  may  however  be  referred  to  the  carpen- 
ter's level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface 
(comp.  Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  ii.  15;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To 
place  a  rope  on  the  head  (1  K.  xx.  31 )  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  sub- 
mission.  The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made 
varied  according  to  the  strength  required;  the 
strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel 
hide,  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing 
water  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  40);  the  Egyptians 
twisted  these  strips  together  into  thongs  for  sandals 
and  other  purposes  (Wilkinson,  Arte.  Egypt,  iii. 
145).  The  finer  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix. 
9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  210);  and  probably  reeds  and  rushes 
of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin  of  the 
word  a-^oiviov  (l'lin.  xix.  9),  which   is  generally 

used  by  the  LXX.  as  =  V^O,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  word  "pE2S  (Job.  xli.  2),  which  pri- 
marily means  a  reed ;  in  the  Talmud  (Erubhin,  fol. 
58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the 
materials  of  which  rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna 

(Solah,  i.  §  6)  the  "H^D  b^Pl  is  explained  as 
funis  vimintus  sett  saligrms.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  a^oivia  is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our 
Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a 
ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  understands  it  in 
the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on  which  the  cat- 
tle were  littered;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  cords 
seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term 
elsewhere.  "v\  •  L.  B. 

*  CORDS  OF  SHEOL.  [Snares  of 
Death,  Amer.  ed.] 

CO'RE  (Kope,  N.  T.  6  K.:  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
18;Judell.     [Kokah,  1.] 

CORIANDER  ("T2 :  K6piov.  txrkmdnm). 
The  plant  called  Coi  ianclriini  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk:  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  grayish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  stria.'.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  F.urope,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.    The  Car- 
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thaginians  called  it  yoi8  =  ~T2  (Dioscorid.  iii.  64). 
The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-ves- 
sels may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  ™f  12 
to  cut  (Gesen.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the 
manna  is  likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and 
in  the  former  passage  as  to  color  also.        W.  D. 

CORINTH  {YLSpivdos:  [Corinth us]).  This 
city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geograph- 
ical position,  its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Boman 
history,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  "the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Bind.  Nem.  vi.  44) 
and  "  the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus"'  (Xen.  Ages. 
2).  No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by 
land  except  by  this  way,  and  without  forcing  some 
of  the  defenses  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea' 
to  the  other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great 
Persian  war  and  the  recent  struggles  of  the  Turks 
with  the  modern  Greeks,  or  with  the  Venetians. 
But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distin- 
guished by  another  conspicuous  physical  feature  — 
namely,  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  vast  citadel  of  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which 
is  so  extensive  that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town. 
The  view  from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea,  it  embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of 
Parnassus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  Saronic  gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the 
hills  round  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the  north,  was 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land  descending  in 
terraces  to  the  low  plain,  which  lies  between  Cen- 
chreae,  the  harbor  on  the  Saronic,  and  Leeha?um, 
the  harbor  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  prog- 
ress to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But 
at  the  most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any 
sure  record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in 
a  position  of  wealth  (Horn.  II.  ii.  570:  Pind.  <>l. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth;  and  her  colonies  to 
the  westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flour- 
ishing sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest 
passages  of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (b.  c.  338) 
the  Macedonian  kings  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephal.-e 
(b.  c.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
Corinth,  however,  was  constituted  the  head  of  the 
Achaean  league.  Here  the  Roman  ambassadors 
were  maltreated:  and  the  consequence  was  the  ut- 
ter ruin  and  destruction  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  col- 
ony. The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully   remembered.      A   period   of  a   hundred 
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years  intervened,  during  which  the  place  was  al- 
most utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map;  till  Julius 
Caesar  refouuded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Cokmi't  Julin  Corinthus.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  AcHAiA,  We  find  Oai.i.io, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a  senato- 
rial province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens;  shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Timo- 
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theus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  him ;  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  were  written  (probably  A.  D.  52  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Priscilla :  and  shortly 
after  his  departure  Apollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 

Corinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  pro- 
verbial; so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  at- 
tended with  shameful  licentiousness.  All  these 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  passages  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written 
(probably  A.  D.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the 
second  from  Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  second 
visit  to  Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx. 
3)  to  have  lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit 
(probably  a.  u.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was 


written.  From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St. 
Paul  was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.  l).  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
( lorinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  I «lo\v.  p.  495);  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to 
Corinth,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
Dther  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
both  epistles  that  the  Judateing  element  was  very 
strong  at  Corinth.  Party-spirit  also  was  extremely 
prevalent,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 


being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factions. 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Cor- 
inth were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17), 
Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  2-3; 
2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings."  Corinth  is  still  an  epis- 
copal see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
"  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity," used  in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocor- 
inthus.  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, on  the  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name, 
which,  however,  is  often  corrupted  into  Goriko. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Cor- 
inth as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.     Two 

a  *  Of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ascribed 
to  Clement  of  Rome,  only  the  first  is  now  regarded  as 
genuiue  by  respectable  scholars.  A. 
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relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple  —  the  "old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  1676 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  171)5  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  further  injury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left- in  Greece.  The  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene,  "full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausa- 
nias  to  be  the  source.  The  walls  on  the  Aerocor- 
intlius  were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who 
held  Corinth  for  twenty  five  years  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  city  and  its  neighborhood  have  been 
described  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
18o0),  and  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392  (London, 
1846), Curtius, Pekpmnesos,  ii.  .'ill  (Gotha,  1851- 
52);  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  pp.  42-(>l  (London, 
1858).  There  are  lour  German  monographs  on 
the  subject,  Wilckens,  Rerum  Corinthiacarum  spec- 
imen ml  illustrationem  ut/riu&que  Ejristola  Paulince, 
Bremen,  1747;  Walch,  Antiquitates  Cormthiacce, 
Jena,  1761;  Wagner,  Rerum  Corinthiacam/m  spec- 
imen, Darmstadt,  1824:  Barth,  Corinthiorum  Com- 
mercii  el  Mercaturm  Histories  ParUada,  Berlin, 
1844.  [The  eminent  archaeologist,  Rangabes,  has 
a  sketch  of  Corinth,  its  earlier  and  later  history, 
and  its  antiquities,  in  his  'EAArj^i/ca,  ii.  287-314. 
-H.] 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery 
in  1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  [See  GAMES,  Amer. 
ed.]  This  sanctuary  was  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, near  the  harbor  of  Schcenus  (now  Kalamdki) 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  wall  of  the  inclosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platform  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  the 
east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
thus  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  pur- 
pose. The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful, 
and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest  remain,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  in- 
closure: but  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24);  to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  probably  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
(ib.  23);  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the  small 
green  pine-trees  (irevKai)  which  gave  the  fading 
wreath  (H>.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games.  An 
inscription  found  here  in  1676  (now  removed  to 
Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  these  games  in  Roman  times  (Po- 
eckh,  No.  1104).  The  French  map  of  the  Morea 
does  not  include  the  Isthmus;  so  that,  till  recently. 
Col.  Leake's  sketch  (reproduced  by  Curtius)  has 
been  the  only  trustworthy  representation  of  the 
scene  of  the  Isthmian  games.  But  the  ground  has 
been  more  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  (lark,  who 
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gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  this  sanctuary  are  the  traces  of 
the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  discontinued  by 
Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Corinth.  J.  S.  II. 


Didrachm  of  Corinth  (Attic  talent).  Obv.,  Head  of 
Minerva,  to  right.  Rev.,  Pegasus,  to  right ;  below, 
?■ 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  10,  xx.  31;  see  the  subscription  in  I! 
and  in  Co] .t.  Vers.),  which  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of" 
a.  d.  57  or  58.  Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
passover  in  eh.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  foe.),  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Faster  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  hearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stephanas,  Portunatus,  and  Acha- 
icus,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable  re- 
gard of  the  church  of  <  'orinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Judsso-Gentile  (Acts 
xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the  A]  os- 
tle  had  received  from  members  of  the  household  of 
Chloe  (ch.  i.  11)  of  the  divisions  that  were  existing 
among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as 
to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Tim- 
othy to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22);  2dly,  by  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest 
(eh.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  general  habits 
(ch.  vi.  1  ff.)  and  church  discipline  (ch.  xi.  20  ft'.), 
but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xv.); 
3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had  been  specially  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth  on 
several  matters  relating  to  Christian  practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state 
of  <  Ihristian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10-iv.  16), 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice 
of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8), 
and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian 
life,   fornication    and    uncleanness    (ch.    vi.   9-20). 
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The  last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii.  1- 
24),  and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows 
(ch.  vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness- of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
ii  cm  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his 
apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts tin-  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church,  both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and 
praying  with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-10),  and 
also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (ch.  xi.  17—34).  Then  follow 
full  and  minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual nifts  (ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the 
noble  panegyric  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  about  which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch. 
xv. ).  The  epistle  closes  with  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ch.  xvi.  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended 
movements  (ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them 
of  Timothy  and  others  (eh.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings 
from  the  churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  auto- 
graph salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 
With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cur.  cc.  47, 
49;  Polycarp,  "</  Phil.  c.  11;  Ignat.  ad  K}>h.  c. 
2;  Irenoeus,  Iker.  iii.  11,  9;  iv.  27,  3;  Athenag. 
de  Resurr.  [c.  18,]  p.  01,  ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex. 
Pactag.  i.  33  [?c.  G,  p.  42  f.  or  117  f.  ed.  Potter] ; 
Tertull.  de  Prcescr.  c.  33)  are  extremely  distinct, 
and  the  character  of  the  composition  such,  that  if 
any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Bertholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
'Mlity,  ii.  30  if.,  8vo,  and  Davidson,  Introduc- 
tion, ii.  253  ff. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 
1.  The.  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  more 
ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober  criticism. 
The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to 
be  as  follows:  —  The  <  'orinthian  church  was  planted 
by  the  Apostle  himself  (I  Cor.  iii.  6),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey,  alter  his  departure  from  Athens 
(Acts  xviii.  1  tf.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and 
a  half  (ch.  xviii.  1 1),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  'ch.  xviii.  3).  and  afterwards,  apparently 
to  mark  emphatically  the  factious  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  the  -lews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte 
Justus.  A  short  time  after  the  Apostle  had  left 
the  city,  the  eloquent  -lew  of  Alexandria,  Apollos, 
after  having  received,  when  at  Ephesus,  more  exact 
instruction  in  the  Gospel  from  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
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«  *  See  also  Hilgeut'eld,  Die  Ciristus-Leute  in  Knr- 
hnk,  in  his  /.<  is.  fUeol.  1S05,  viii.  241-266, 

•uvl    Beyschlag  diristuspartei  zu  Korinth, 

in  tlie  Thtol.  stui.  it.  Krii.  1886,  pp.  217-270.     It  is 


went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1),  where  he  preached, 
as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  St.  Paul's  comments 
on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a  manner  marked 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  (comp.  ch. 
ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  con- 
eluding  that  the  substance  of  the  teaching  was  in 
any  respect  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul;  for  see 
ch.  i.  18,  xvi.  12.  This  circumstance  of  the  visit 
of  Apollos,  owing  to  the  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit 
which  marked  the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  gradual  divis- 
ion into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  followers  of  Apollos  (comp.  ch.  iv.  0).  These 
divisions,  however,  were  to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it 
would  seem,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Apollos, 
Judaizing  teachers,  supplied  probably  with  letters 
of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to 
hare  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  an- 
tagonism to  St.  Paul  personally,  in  every  way  seek- 
ing to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve, 
and  perhaps  especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To 
this  third  party,  which  appears  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction, 
we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  name 
of  "the  followers  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  separate  themselves  from  the  factious  ad- 
herence to  particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were 
driven  by  antagonism  into  positions  equally  sec- 
tarian and  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had  become 
consolidated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from 
communion  with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes; 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we 
have  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  spirit 
of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Pome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Sehenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  Eccl.  Cor.  Dissenskmes  (Gedan.  1841), 
Pecker,  Partheiungen  in  die  Gemtind*  z.  Km\ 
(Altona,  1841),  Rabiger,  Krit.  TJntersuch.  (Bresl. 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most 
of  these  discussions." 

2.  The  number  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objection  that 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  been  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well-known 
words,  eypa\f/a  upiv  iv  T\j  einaToXfj,  fin  auvava- 
piyvuadai  ir6pi/ois  (eh.  v!  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth  —  not  from  linguistic,  but 


hardly  worth  while  to  refer  more  fully  to  the  copious 
literature  on  this  very  uncertain  subject.  For  a  brief 
review  of  the  various  hypotheses,  see  Holtmianu  in 
Buusen's  Bibelwerk,  viii.  434  ff.  1,1880).  A. 
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from  simple  exegetical  considerations:  for  it  does 
seem  impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  ^ 
crvvavafxiyv.  k.  t.  A.  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver. 
2  or  ver.  6,  or  to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  command  which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving;  for 
the  first  time.  The  whole  context  seems  in  favor 
of  a  former  command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
interpreted  by  them  so  literally  as  here  to  require 
further  explanation.  It  is  not -right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by 
any  writers  of  antiquity.  Against  this  last  objec- 
tion it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might 
have  been  so  short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with 
specific  directions  to  this  particular  church,  as 
never  to  have  gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our 
present  epistles,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  (in  opposition,  however,  to  the  view 
here  taken),  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys 
to  Corinth,  has  been  written  by  Midler,  De  Tribus 
Pauli /tin.,  cfc.  (Basil,  1831 ).« 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  Ln 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  deserve 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  affording  some  slight  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  these  epistles 
have  been  somewhat  numerous.  Among  the  best 
are  those  of  Billroth  (Leipz.  1833  [trans,  in  Edin. 
Cab.  Libr.]),  Riickert  (Leipz.  1836-37),  Olshausen 
(Konigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1845  [3d  Aufi 
by  Messner,  1855]),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847  [2d 
Ep.  1858]),  Meyer  (1845  [4th  Aufl.  1861,  2d  Ep. 
1862]),  and  in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lond. 
1848),  Alford  (Lond.  1856  [4th  ed.  1865]),  and 
Stanley  (Lond.  1858  [3d  ed.  1865]).      C.  J.  E. 

*  The  following  works  should  be  added:  Adalb. 
Maier  (Cath.),  Comm.  Ub.  den  ersten  Brief  Pauli 
an  die  Korinther,  1857;  Comm.  iib.  d.  zweiten 
Brief,  1865;  Ewald,  Die  Sendschreiben  des  Ap. 
Paulus,  1857;  Neander,  Ausleg'ung  der  beiden 
Briefe  an  die  Corinther  (a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Beyschlag),  1859 ;  Chr.  Fr.  Kling,  Die 
Korintherbriefe,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  1861; 
Charles  Hodge,  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  New  York,  1857,  12mo,  and  Ex- 
position of  the  Second  Epistle,  ditto;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  Greek  Testament,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  4th  ed.,  1866;  W.  F.  Besser,  St.  Pauli 
erster  Brief  an  die  Corinther  (1862),  and  Zweiter 
Brief  (1863),  in  Bibelstunden  fur  die  Gemeinde 
a  usgelegt,  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  happy  union  of  accurate  exegesis 
and  practical  exposition ;  and  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann, 
Erster  Brief  on  die  Korinther  (1864),  Zuoeiter 
Brief  (1866),  in  his  Die  heilige  Schrift  Neuen 
Testaments  zus:imim  idiiin</i  nd  untersiicht,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  doctrinal 
ideas.  The  article  by  Holtzmann  (in  Herzog's 
Real-EncyU.  xix.  730-41)  on  the  relation  of  the 


a  *  Blcek  also  maintains  the  view  that  Paul  wrote 
s.n  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  has  been  lost,  be- 
tween his  1st  and  2d  epistles  now  extant.  He  state! 
bis  reasons  at  length  for  so  thinking   in  his  Bint,  in 
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two  Corinthian  epistles  to  each  other  and  on  the 
course  of  thought  pursued  in  them  is  very  good. 
On  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
see  Lechler's  Das  ojjost.  u.  das  nacluqxst.  Zeitalter, 
p.  385  ff.  H. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently 
to  the  first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  A.  d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2).  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus  (ch. 
ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS., 
and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the 
exact  place  whence  it  was  written;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his  asso- 
ciates (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by  ch.- 
viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had  been 
definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by  way  of 
Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his  destina- 
tion (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10);  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
been  left  unnoticed  in  2  for.  xii.  17, 18  (see  Riickert, 
(  ounn.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy 
is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of 
his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would  have 
seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed  as  a 
fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church  he 
had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6  ft'.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  18:J0.  p. 
625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  (Pflavz. 
ii.  J  a  it.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11  ff. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2  ff.,  vi. 
5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  affectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 


das  N.  Test.  p.  402  ff.  Neander  also  adopts  the  same 
opinion  in  the  4th  ed.  of  his  Gesch.  der  Pflanzung  (1847), 
and  in  his  Ausleg.  der  Brr  an  die  Cor.  (p.  345),  after 
having  previously  declared  himself  against  it.        11 
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and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 

These  tidings,  as  it  wonld  seem  from  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  favorable;  the  better  part  of 
the  church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  18,  14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personally  ich.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labors,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch. 
i.-vii.);  2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch. 
viii.,  ix.);  3dly,  defense  of  his  own  apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3  ff.);  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15  ff);  now  he 
alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3  ff);  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12  ff),  pleads  his  own  apostolic  dignity  (ch. 
iii.  1  ff. ),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
his  own  labors  (ch.  iv.  1  ff),  his  own  hopes  (ch.  v. 
1  ff),  and  his  own  sufferings  (ch.  vi.  1  ff),  return- 
ing again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  his 
love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi.  11 
ff),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1  ff),  their  spiritual  progress 
(ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (vex.  9),  and  passes 
on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission  of 
Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18  ff),  and  to  reiterate 
his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1  ff).  In  the 
third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of  severity 
and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  his  apostolical  authority  (ch.  x.  1 
ff. ) ;  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dignity 
(ch.  xi.  5  ff);  he  illustrates  his  forbearance  (ver.  8 
ff. ) ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver.  23 
ff. ) ;  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
(ch.  xii.  Iff);  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  ff),  and  con- 
cludes with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (eh.  xiii. 
1  ff),  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 
The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenseus,  liver. 
iii.  7,  1,  iv.  28,  3 ;  Athenagoras,  de  Resurr.  [c.  18,] 
p.  01,  ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
[iii.  c.  11,  iv.  c.  16.  pp.  544,  608,  ed.  Potter;] 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  c.  13 1,  and  by  internal  evidence 
of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still 
more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  modern 
pseudo-criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not  such 
as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see  Meyer, 
Einkit.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twia 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
32 
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however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  thne 
(Acts  xviii.  1  ff);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
xx.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotius 
and  others  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rpWov 
belongs  to  tTOificiis  ex&),  and  riot  to  eKQeiv  irpbs 
v(j.as,  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  the  definite  words 
rp'nov  rouro  epxo/J-ai,  which  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this  —  that  the 
Apostle  had  visited  them  ticice  before,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  a  third  time.  The  ordinary 
subterfuge  that  tpxofxat  is  here  equivalent  to 
e-roijucos  Z%o>  i\9e7v  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic 
[Erp.],  and  the  Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically 
indefensible,  and  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to 
require  it.  We  must  assume  then  that  the  Apostle 
made  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not 
moved  to  record,  and  which,  from  its  probably  short 
duration,  might  easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  nar- 
rative that  is  more  a  general  history  of  the  church 
in  the  lives  of  its  chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle 
of  annalistic  detail.  So  Chrysostom  and  his  fol- 
lowers, CEcumenius  and  Theophylact,  and  in  recent 
times,  Miiller  (De  Tribus  Pauli  /tin.  Basil.  1831), 
Anger  {Rat.  Temp.  p.  70  ff),  Wieseler  (Chrunol. 
p.  239),  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics.  It  has 
formed  a  further  subject  of  question  whether,  on 
this  supposition,  the  visit  to  Corinth  is  to  be  re 
garded  only  as  the  return  there  from  a  somewhat 
lengthened  excursion  during  the  18  months'  stay  at 
that  city  (Aiiger),  or  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  3  years'  residence  at  Ephesus.  The 
latter  has  most  supporters,  and  seems  certainly  most 
natural ;  see  Wieseler,  Chronol.  1.  c,  and  Meyer, 
Einkit.  p.  6. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  [See  the  addition  on 
that  epistle.]  No  portion  of  the  Apostle's  writings 
deserves  more  careful  study,  as  placing  before  us 
the  striking  power  of  Christian  rhetoric,  which  dis- 
tinguished its  great  and  inspired  author. 

C.  J.  E. 

*  CORIN'THUS.  This  Latin  form  occurs 
(for  Corinth)  in  the  A.  V.  hi  the  subscription  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A. 

CORMORANT.     The  representative  in  the 

A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words   kaath  (HSJv)  and 

thdl&e  (TJ  7K?).     As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican. 

Shalac  (Karapa,KT7]s'  mergulus;  nycticorax?) 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev 
xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  24),  but 
some  sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted 
by  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
KarapdiCTTis  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Samml.  iii.  c.  vii. 
p.  68),  Michaelis,  Kosenmiiller,  and  others,  that  the 
Solan  goose,  or  gannet  (Sula  alba),  is  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  ii.  12,  §  15;  ix.  13, 
§  1)  and  the  author  of  the  Ixeutics  (Oppian,  ii.  2). 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Salach)  has 
noticed  that  this  bird  (/coTap/SaKTijs)  is  described 
as  being  of  the  size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smallei 
gulls  (d>s  ol  T&v  \dpwv  i\d(T<rov(i),  whereas  the 
gannet  is  as  large  as  a  goose.  The  account  given 
in  the  Jxeutics  (I.  c.)  of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we 
possess ;  and  certainly  the  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted,  is  well  suited  to  the  gannet, 
whose  habit  of  rising  high  into  the  air,  and  par- 
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tially  closing  its  wings,  and  then  falling  straight  as 
an  arrow  on  its  prey,  emerging  again  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, is  graphically  described  in  the  passage  alluded 
to.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  sometimes  con- 
fused this  bird  with  some  species  of  tern ;  hence  the 
difficulty  as  to  size.  Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  the 
Caspian  tern  (Sterna  Caspia)  as  the  representative 
of  the  KarappaKTris;  which  opinion  is  however  in- 
admissible, for  the  terns  are  known  never  to  dive, 
whereas  the  diving  habits  of  the  /corappo/cTrjs  are 
expressly  mentioned  (KaraSvarai  pexpts  opyvias  f) 
Kal  irAfov)-  Modern  ornithologists  apply  the  term 
cata?-actes  to  the  different  species  of  skua.s  (lestr/'s), 
birds  of  northern  regions,  to  which  the  description 
of  the  KarappaKTris  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But 
though  the  gannet  may  be  the  KarappaKTos  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Ixeutics,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible-lands,  although  it 
has  a  wide  range,  being  seen  northward  in  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  plunging  bird:  the 
common  cormorant  (Plalacrocorax  carlo),  which 
some  writers  have  identified  with  the  sialic,  is 
unknown  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  another 
species  is  found  S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CORN  Q2^T  ).    The  most  common  kinds  were 

wheat,  77®T\ ;  barley,  rn3?E?  ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex. 
ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "  rie;  "  Ez.  iv.  !»,  "  fitch- 
es") n£2?3  (or  in  plur.  form  DVtpB);  and 
millet,  ]n  1  :  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbin- 
ical writers.  The  doubtful  word  HTtt?,  rendered 
"  principal,"  as  an  epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  xxviii.  25,  is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any 
species  of  grain  (see  Gesen.  tab  ooc. ).  Corn  crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and 
were  anciently  much  more.  "  Seven  ears  on  one 
stalk"  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in 
Egypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of 
course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  "heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies  "'  (which  probably  grew  in  the 
field  together  with  it )  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so 
decorating  the  sheaves  (('ant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see 
2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic 
purposes  —  the  "midst  of  the  house"  meaning 
the  part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  i:i  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
"ground  corn"  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to 
imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solomon's 
time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  i.  e.  as  agriculture  became 
developed  under  a  settled  government,  Palestine 
was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grains  were 
largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre  ( Ez. 
xxvii.  17;  comp.  Amos  viii.  5).  "Plenty  of  corn  " 
was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28 ;  comp. 
Ps.  lxv.   13).     The   "  store-houses "   mentioned   2 


«  This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it  grows. 

An  ear  is  J"Yv2ltt?  ;    standing  corn  is   !"7£2D :    the 
•    '  t  't  ' 

word  for  grain  in  its  final  state  as  tit  for  food  is  "^7". 
apparently  from  the  same  word,  *13,  pure  :   comp. 

the  Arab,  ^j,  wheat,  and   yj,  pure,  i.    e.   as   sifted. 
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Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by  Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps, 
the  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Assyr- 
ian armies  (comp.  2  K.  xix.  29);  without  such  pro- 
tection the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to   PP"^.1,  "mildew," 

and  pDIJttJ,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  viii.  37),  as 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  (Ex. 
xxii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  5);  see  further  under  Agricou- 
tuke.  Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found 
in  Saalschutz,  Archaol.  chr  Hebr.  H.  H. 

CORNE'LIUS  (KopvrtKios),  a  Roman  cen- 
turion of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Csesarea 
(Acts  x.  1,  &c),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds,  who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel 
to  send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  Apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles 
present,  and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one 
for  the  Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptized 
as  Gentiles  into  the  ( 'hristian  Church.  They  were 
so  baptized,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first- 
fruit  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has 
been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  According  to 
Jerome  {Ado.  Jorin.  i.  301),  he  built  a  Christian 
Church  at  Caesarea:  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria?),  and  ascribes  to  him 
the  working  of  a  great  miracle  (Menolog.  Grate,  i. 
129).  H.  A. 

*  We  need  not  infer  from  Acts  xv.  7  that  Cor- 
nelius was  actually  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
believed  the  Gospel  and  was  brought  into  the 
church ;  for  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  bap- 
tism, Paid,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
laboring  several  years,  preaching,  in  all  probability, 
to  some  extent,  in  Arabia,  and  certainly  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  it 
was  so  ordered  of  God,  that  Cornelius,  when  he 
embraced  the  Gospel,  should  be  received  into  the 
church  under  such  circumstances  as  to  settle  au- 
thoritatively the  question  of  circumcision  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  claim  that  the  rite  was  to  be 
imposed  on  all  Gentile  converts.  The  position  of 
Cornelius  in  this  respect  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  fullness  of  the  account  of  his  reception  into 
the  church  shows  the  importance  which  the  first 
Christians  attached  to  it.  The  precise  relation  of 
Cornelius  to  Judaism  before  he  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  not  perfectly  clear.  He  had  certainly 
embraced  the  pure  theism  of  the  0.  T.  (evcrefirfs 
Kal  <po0ovij.fi/os  rov  OeoV),  but  was  uncixcumcised, 
and  may  not  openly  have  professed  the  Jewish  be- 
lief. Neander  thinks  that  he  belonged  at  least  to 
the  class  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  It  appears  that 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  belonging  at  this  time, 


""Q'?  (from  ""OB',  to  break)  means  "  grist." 
'■  Parched  corn."  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  need- 
ing cookery,  is  Nbp,  and  M^7p  :  comp.  the  Arab. 

•  't'  T  '       . 

J^j",  to  fry.     «  Pounded  wheat,"  mD'*'!,  2  Sam 


xvii.  19.  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 
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legally  and  socially,  to  a  heathen  community  (Acts 
x.  28 ;  xi.  1  ff. ;  xv.  7 ).  Neander  unfolds  the  in- 
structive history  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
(PJiunzuna,  u.  s.  w.  i.  118-131,  4«  Aufl. ;  Robin- 
son's revised  trans.,  pp.  6*9-77).  H. 

CORNER.  The  HSS,  or  "  corner,"  i.  e.  of 
the  field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  enti- 
tled. Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gleaning],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilization  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  insured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practi- 
cal force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  "poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "corners,"  &c,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "stranger"  was  a  recognized  dependent; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  being  his  expressive  descrip- 
tion, as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
the  domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  further  se- 
curity for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  defi- 
nite and  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely 
detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  gen- 
eral traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  country  which  results  from  it  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the 
Herodian  period.  David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  11),  could  only  muster  from  four  to 
six  hundred  men  out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented  "  came  unto  him  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  xxv.  13).  Further,  the  position  of  the  Le- 
vites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its  soil, 
would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and  in  part  administrators  of  the  law,  in  favor 
of  such  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  proph- 
ets their  constant  complaints  concerning  the  de- 
frauding the  poor"  (Is.  x.  2:  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  practi- 
cal force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribes,  minute 
legislation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a 
field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  legal  "corner;  " 
but  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly  consistent) 
that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave 
one  corner  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the 
grain  might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the 
regulation  subsequently  separated  from  the  whole 
crop.  This  "  corner  "  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe- 
free.  Certain  fruit-trees,  e.  y.  nuts,  pomegranates, 
vines,  and  olivas,  were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of 
the   corner.      Maimonides    indeed  lays  down    the 
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n  The  two  latter  passages,  speaking  of  "  taking  bur- 
lens  of  wheat  from   the  poor,''  and  of  ,!  selling  the 


principle  {Comtituticm.es  de  donis  pauperum,  cap. 
ii.  1)  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land 
in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obliga- 
tion. As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have 
been  sanctioned  as  follows :  —  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  the  Temple  and  its  services,  was 
held  exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor ;  an  owner 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it, 
and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own 
use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the  right  to  the 
"corner."  This  reminds  us  of  the  "Corban" 
(Mark  vii.  11 ).  For  further  information,  see  un- 
der Agriculture. 

The  treatise  Peah,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  i.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  ii.; 
iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Maimonides. 

H.  H. 

CORNER-STONE  (iTSS  p*$  :  xidos  yur 
viaios,  or  aKpoyaiv.idios '■  lapis  angularis;  also 
(123  tt7S~),  Ps.  cxviii.  22:  Ke(f>aAb  yuivlas-  ca- 
put, anguli),  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient 
work  of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet 
long,  and  7  J  feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Cor- 
ner-stones are  usually  laid  sideways  and  endways 
alternately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above 
or  below  the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the 
corners  are  sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone 
(Layard,  Nin.  ii.  254).  The  expression  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  the  cop- 
ing or  ridge,  "  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building, 
but  as  in  any  part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity 
be  of  great  importance,  the  phrase  "corner-stone" 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus 
applied  both  to  our  I>ord,  who,  having  been  once 
rejected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the 
highest  honor  (Is.  xxviii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet. 
ii.  6,  7;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20; 
Harmer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  H.  W.  P. 

CORNET  {ShdpMr,  "lBitt? :  ffd\my£:   buc- 

cinn),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an 
ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals. 

for  announcing  the  '5"^>  "  Jubile"  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 
for  proclaiming  the  new  j-ear  (Mishna,  Bash  Hash- 
skanah,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer.  iv. 
5,  19,  coinp.  Job  xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the  sen- 
tinels placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice  of 

the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5).  ""IDItt? 
is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "trumpet,"  but 
"cornet"  (the  more  correct  translation)  is  used  in 
2  Chr.  xv.  14;  Ps.  xcviii.  6:  Hos.  v.  8;  and  1  Chr. 
xv.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two  last  in- 
stances the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also  have 
preferred  "trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing different  English  names  in  the  same  passage 
for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  in 

meaning   as  "IDItt?,    buccina,    and    Chatzotzer&h, 

i"H!£"l2n,  tuba.     "  Cornet "  is  also  employed  in 


re  u-c  (T?QD)  of  the  wheat,"  ?'.  e.  perhaps,  the  glean- 
ing, seem  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  the  har- 
vest laws. 
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Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  noun  pp., 
Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  sho- 
phar  and  keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
instrument;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  sho- 
phar  and  chatzdtzerah  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn.  (Joel  Brill, 
in  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms. ) 
Jahn  distinguishes  kertn,  "  the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  chatzotzerah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
"  an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to  re- 
semble the  mouth  of  a  short  bill  "  {Archwolog.  xcv. 
4,  5);  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
keren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  shdphdr  the  long  and 
straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (P|D?  iYTlTl^r]),  which 
Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  com- 
mand through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets 
only ;  and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  by  laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at 
a  later  period  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "  whilst 
the  trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by 
the  priests  within,  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be 
used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
gacred  edifice."  (Conrad  Iken's  Antiquitates  He- 
braicce,  pars  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instru- 
ments ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"silver  trumpets"  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  and,  independently  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced,  they 
were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  temple 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise. 

Yobel,  vSY*,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 

Jubilee"  (^?r  H  FQW,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 
with  xxv.  38,  40),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubilee,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object, 
if  not  in  its  shape,  the  keren  and  the  shophdr. 
Gesenius  pronounces  yobel  to  be  "an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  jnbihim  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 

like  n^Tin"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  5):  and  Dr. 
Munk  is  of  opinion  that  "le  mot  yobkl  n'est 
qu'une  epithete  "  (Palestine,  p.  45G  a,  note).  Still 
it  is  difficult,  to  divest  yobel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following   instances: 

"  When  the  trumpet  ( v2T,n)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount  "  (Ex.  xix.  13);  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 

blast  with  the  ram's  horn  "  ( v31sn  pp.2,  Josh, 
vi.  5);  "And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns"  (DsbnVl>  tTl^W,  Josh.  vi. 
6). 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  ("lSltt?  DV^H) 
was  the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival 
appointed  by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  "  a 

day  of  blowing  trumpets"  (n^")^  D"l\  Num. 
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xxix.  1),  or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets" 

(n3?T"i;n  P"1??,  Lev-  ^xiii-  24)= and  that  rite « 

still  observed  by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the 
same  festival,  which  they. now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 
morial "  C|"H3-tn  D^),  and  also  "New  Year" 

(n2ti?n  tfSI).  "  Some  commentators,"  says 
Kosenmuller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,   "the  Binding  of 

Isaac  "  (pn^P  iTlp?).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (rams'  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to  thanks- 
givings for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the  year 
just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the  priests 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem  only 
(where  two  silver  trumpets  were  added,  whilst  the 
Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a  suitable 
means  for  that  object  "  (Kosenmuller,  Das  alte  wid 
nine  Morrgenland,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  "  New 
Year,"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have* dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"the  day  of  sounding  the  cornet"  is  held.  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Abib  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  he 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year:  —  "  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning  (lt'S~l)   of   months;    it  shall  be   the   first 

(*  H~0  month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  xii.  2). 
(Munk,  Palestine,  p.  184  b.) 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Cornet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the 

cornet  ("iQ^lt1)  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 
of  "  the  Festival  of  Sounding  the  Comet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  «'  the  Day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Cornet "  by  the  conjunctive  particle  ?[M. 
"  Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement "   (Lev.  xxiii.  27).     Here 

TTS  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "  of  the  Day  of 
Sounding  the  Cornet "  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  Festival  of  Tabernacles  "  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ceremonial  of  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Hadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  &c.  (Lev.  xxiii. 

34-40).     The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  (i"HV2?) 


COS 

in  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the 
festival    "  Eighth    day    of    Solemn    Assembly  " 

(PT!$y  WftV?)  (Lev.  xxiii.  3G),  the  closing  rite 
of  the  festive  cycle  of  Tishri  (see  Religious  Dis- 
courses of  Kev.  Professor  Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291, 
292). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"  blowing  the  trumpets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  de- 
nomination of  "  the  Great  Hosannah  "  (H^V^n 
n3"l).     The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in 

T   ~ 

modem  times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they 
produce  a  solemn  effect.    Gesenius  derives  the  name 

"15*127  from  "IStE  =  Arab.  yJUu,  "  to  be  bright, 

clear"  (compare  ITIDtt?,  Ps.  xvi.  G). 

D.  W.  M. 
COS  (Kws,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanlco:  [Cous]).a 
This  small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of 
connection  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of 
Simon  Maecabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 
Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  {ibid. 
10,  §  15).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favors 
on  the  island  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Bockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cni- 


Tetradachm  of  Cos  (Phoenician?  talent).  Obv.,  Head 
of  young  Hercules,  to  rig-nt.  Kev.,  \{02vtpn 
crab  and  bow  in  case,  all  within  dotted  square. 

dus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archi- 
pelago from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  consid- 
erable consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  light' 
woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines,  —  also  for  a  temple 
of  ^Esculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was 
attached,  and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive 
models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  6Jj.  The  chief  town 
(of  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E.  near  a  prorn- 
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ontory  called  Scandaruim:  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the 
town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  (I.  a). 
There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by  Kuster  (De  Co 
Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very  useful  paper  on 
the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i.,  second  series). 
An  account  of  the  island  will  lie  found  in  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196-213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt. 
ii.,  pp.  321-333 ;  but  the  best  description  is  in  Ross, 
Reiem  nick  Kos,  Halicarnassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  lnseln 
should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  (1*8-13),  pp.  86-92,  vol. 
iii.  (1845),  pp.  126-139.  J.  S.  H.      < 

CO'SAM  (Kaio-d/A  ■  Cosan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtful  etymology),  son  of  Elmodam,  and  fifth 
before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  of 
Christ.]  A.  C  H. 

*  COTTAGE.  In  Is.  xxiv.  20  the  Hebrew 
word  n3Y?72,  Meliinah,  rendered  "cottage"  in 
the  A.  V.,  would  be  better  translated  "hammock." 
See  Bed,  p.  261.  A. 

CCTTON  (DQ~!?  :  Kapnaaos,  ra  Kaptraaiva. 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbasini  cobris,  as 
if  a  color,6  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "green  "), 
were  intended).     There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 

WW,  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  \p®,  But-,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  O.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  white  linen,"  "fine  linen,"  &c,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  shesh  and  butz  are 
said  by  Gesen.  (s.  v.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying 
originally  mere  whiteness;  a  sense  said  also  to  in- 
here in  the  word  12  (perhaps  Arab,  abyad, 
(Va.AJ|,  "  white  "),  used  sometimes  instead  of,  and 
sometimes  together  with  shesh  to  mean  the  fabric. 
In  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  16,  WW,  shesh,  is  mentioned  as 
imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt,  and  butz  as  from 
Syria.  Each  is  found  in  turn  coupled  with  ]£IHN 
{purpura),  in  the  sei;se  of  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
I.  e  the  most  showy  and  costly  apparel  (comp. 
Frov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth.  viii.  15).  The  dress  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  ministra- 
tions, was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37), 
in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion  (xix.  1,  2)  that  they 
preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  garments  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temples  are  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt-  iii-  117). 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly 
attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  carelessness 
to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to 
have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  prob.fbly  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about  the  heterogenea 
of  Deut.  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that  and  linen  to- 
gether.    There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 

plant  (like  HHtTS  for  flax)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to'  suppose  that  there  was  any  early 
knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 


a  *  Stanchio  or  Stanko,  the  present  name  of  Cos,  has 
arisen  from  a  slurred  pronunciation  of  h  rav  Kw  (mod- 
ern Greek),  like  Stambul  from  is  rav  irokiv.  H. 

b  So  ""l^n,  "  white  "  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  is  probably  not 
a   color,   but   a   stuff,    possibly  silk :    comp.   Arabic 


JT^ 


,  hareer,  "  silk."    The  "P~TD, "  sheets,"  marg. 


"shirts,"  of  A.  V.  Judg.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  "fine  linen," 
Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  same  word  as 
o-iVSwr,  Mark  xiv.  51. 
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from  the  loom,  arc  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  '-cotton"  under  Kivov.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  bd6vt),  bQoviov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.     The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 

DQ^lS  (said  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sanskr. 
'and  other  Oriental  languages0)  is  rendered  "green" 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i.  C,  but  Grecized  in  the 
LXX.  by  Kapwacrivois.  From  the  same  word,  with 
which  either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  inter- 
course might  familiarize  them,  the  Latins  borrowed 
carbasus,  completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the 
golden  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for  sails,  awn- 
ings, &c.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The 
Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  b 
indeed  (about  B.  c.  540)  sent  as  a  present  from 
Egypt  a  corslet  KiKoo-jxriixtvov  xpvffr?  Ka^  ipioiai 
airb  |i/Aou  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which  Pliny  says  was 
still  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Rhodes,  and 
that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the 
experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manu- 
factured and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant 
monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson,  lb.  pp. 
116-139,  and  plate  No.  350);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
general  product,  we  could  scarcely  have  missed  find- 
ing some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental  details  of 
ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but,  especially, 
when  Pliny  (a.  D.  115)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then 
grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius 
Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
inference  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This  is 
the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-fr-ee  (gos- 
gypiwn  arboreum,  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  from, 
the  cotton  plant,  i/uss.  herbac.)  is  mentioned  still 
by  Pliny  as  the  only  remarkable  tree  of  the  adja- 
cent Ethiopia ;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side, 
appears  to  have  known  cotton  c  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  that  product.  In  India,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton for  dress ;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of 
it,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800  b. 
C,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu;  also  (it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  Rig- Veda, 
105,  v.  8.  F»r  these  and  some  other  curious  an- 
tiquities of  the  subject,  see  Koyle's  Culture  and 
Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Per- 

«  Kurpasa  or  Icurpasum  is  the  Sanskr.  Kupas  in 
Hindee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  seed,  which 
in  the  Bengalee  is  kapasee,  and  in  the  Bombay  dialect, 
kapoos. 

t>  So  Burckhardt  (Trav.  Nub.  App.  iii.  p.  515,  note) 
mentions  a  "species  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  cot- 
ton "  as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the 
Nile. 
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sia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  distinct 
fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of  lan- 
guage and  the  probabilities  of  fact  offer  a  strong 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
terms  shesh  or  butz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N. 
T.  period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  bd6via  and 
ivTa<pia  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  "iates's  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  H.  H. 

COUCH.     [Bed.] 

COUNCIL.  (1.)  (rweSpiov,  the  great 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem. 
[Sanhkdrim.]  (2.)  (TvveSpta  (Matt.  x.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  9),  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Pales- 
tine. The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubt- 
ful point;  according  to  Talmudical  writers  the. 
number  of  judges  was  twenty-three  in  places  where 
there  was  a  population  of  120,  and  three  where  the 
population  fell  below  that  number  (Mishn.  Unmhedr. 
1,  §  0).  Josephus,  however,  gives  a  different  ac- 
count :  he  states  that  the  court,  as  constituted  by 
Moses  (I)eut.  xvi.  18;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14),  con- 
sisted of  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Le- 
•vites  as  assessors;  accordingly  in  the  reform  which 
he  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges 
lor  the  trial  of  minor  offenses  (B.  ./.  ii.  20,  §  5). 
The  statement  of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct ;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  courts 
were  not  always  in  existence;  they  may  have  been 
instituted  by  himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  Mosaic  model;  a  supposition  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  further  institution  of  a  coun- 
cil of  Seventy,  which  served  as  a  court  for  capital 
offenses,  altogether  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  (  Vit.  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5).  The 
existence  of  local  courts,  however  constituted,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N. 
T. ;  and  perhaps  the  judgment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies 
to  them.  (3.)  avfj-fiovAiov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind 
of  jury  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  assessors  {consiliarii,  Suet.  Tib.  33,  55), 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  other  public  matters. 

W.  L.  B. 

COURT,  an  open  inclosure,  applied  in  the  A. 
V.  most  commonly  to  the  inclosures  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  invaria- 
bly used  for  the  former  is  Chatzer,  *")^n,  from  a 

root,  ~l~n,  to  surround  (Gesen.  p.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33 ;  Lev.  vi.  1G ; 
Num.  iii.  20,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  "courts"  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  30,  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
5 ;  Ps.  xcii.  13,  &c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9,  and  vi.  13, 
however,  a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently 


e  Arab.    Cotn,       •.  l/i  V    means:    (1)  any  annual; 

(2)  anything  between  two  leaves ;  (3)  the  well-known 
"cotton"  plant.  This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  general  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name  "  cot- 
ton "  is  originally  Arabic  ;  though  it  may  be  true  that 
the  plant  is  indigenous  in  India. 
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for  the  same  places  —  Azdrah,  ""HT5,  from  a  root 
of  similar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ez.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V.  "  set- 
tle "),  hut  perhaps  with  a  different  force.  Chatzer 
also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh.  iii.  25 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c). 
In  Am.  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  Beth  = 
a  '•  house,"  our  translators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
applicable  specially  to  a  king's  residence,  have  put 
"court."     [House;  Tabernacle;  Temple.] 

The  word  chatzer  is  very  often  employed  for  the 
inclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazek;  Vil- 
lage.] G. 

*  In  Matt.  xxvi.  69  (ver.  58  may  be  doubtful) ; 
Mark  xiv.  66  (perhaps  also  ver.  54)  and  xv.  16 ; 
John  xviii.  15,  av\-f)  should  be  rendered  "court," 
i.  e.  the  quadrangle  around  which  the  house  or 
palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built,  and  not  "  pal- 
ace" or  "hall"  (A.  V.).  Peter  himself  was  not 
in  the  room  of  the  palace  where  the  Saviour  was 
on  trial,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  was  in  the  court  outside.  [See  House; 
Peter.J  H. 

COU'THA  (KovOd;  [Vat.  omits:]  Pkusa),  1 
Esdr.  v.  32.  There  is  no  name  corresponding  with 
this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  [He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whose  sons  were  "  ser- 
vants of  the  temple  "  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity. —  H.] 

COVENANT  (i*Tn?:  Siadfa-n;  once, 
Wisd.  i.  16,  ffuvdrfKT)  ■  hi  0.  T.  foedus,  pactum  — 
often  interchangeably,  Gen.  ix.,  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv. ; 
in  Apocr.  ttstamenium,  but  sacramentum,  2  Esdr. 
ii.  7 ;  sponsiones,  Wisd.  i.  16 ;  in  N.  T.  testamentum 
[absque  feeders,  Rom.  i.  31;  Gr.  aavuBirovs]  )■ 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 

root  n~13,  i.  q.  HIS,  "  he  cut,"  and  taken  to 
mean  primarily  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and 
passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  xv.;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "to  cut  a  covenant"   (i"T,"*i2  jIIS,  Gen. 

xv.  18,  or  simply  /"HS,  with  i"P""]*2  understood, 
1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (Comp 
opKia.  re/uLt/etv,  refiveiv  cmovSds,  icere,  ferire, 
percutere  fadus.)     Professor  Lee  suggests  {Heb. 

Lex.  s.  v.  iT""]?)  that  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or  banquet,  from 

the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root  i"T"Q  some- 
times bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship. This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi.  46, 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the  heap 
of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the 
covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 

salt  "  (""HO  n*n$,  8ia07jK7j  a\6s,  Num.  xviii. 
19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eat- 
ing salt  together  is  remembered.     If,  however,  the 

other  derivation  of  iT""}?  be  adopted,  this  expres- 
sion may  be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have 
been  eaten,  or  ottered  with  accompanying  sacrifices, 
on  occasion  of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may 
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be  regarded  as  figurative,  denoting,  either,  from 
the  use  of  salt  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix. 
49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from  the  preserving  quali- 
ties of  salt,  the  perpetuity,  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  StaOrjicq  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testa- 
ment in  the  English  Authorized  Version,  whence 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their 
common  English  names.  This  translation  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted 
testamentum  as  the  equivalent  for  SiaOriKr)  in  the 
Apocr.,  uses  it  always  as  such  in  the  N.  T.  (see 
above).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 

new  idea.  The  LXX.  having  rendered  i"T,""Q 
(which  never  means  will  or  testament,  but  always 
covenant  or  agreement)  by  SiaOriKri  consistently 
throughout  the  0.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopt- 
ing that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intend 
to  convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  familiar 
with  the  Greek  O.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  thing  which  has 

been  called  a  "  covenant  "  (j~l*,""[*il)  in  the  0.  T.  is 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
vii.,  ix. ;  Rev.  xi.  19);  while  in  the  same  context 
the  same  word  and  thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the 
English  sometimes  represented  by  "  covenant,"  and 
sometimes  by  "testament"  (Heb.  vii.  22,  viii.  8- 
13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage, 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  Siafliij/oj  has  been  thought 
by  many  commentators  absolutely  to  require  the 
meaning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the  other  side, 
however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  addition  to  what 
has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs  twice  in  the  con- 
text, where  its  meaning  must  necessarily  be  the 

same  as  the  translation  of  n*,"12,  and  hi  the  un- 
questionable sense  of  covenant  (cf.  Sia9r}KT)  neurit, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  viii.  8; 
and  8iadT)K7),  ix.  16,  17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Ex.  xxiv. 
8).  If  this  sense  of  diad-fiicr)  be  retained,  we  may 
either  render  4tti  veKpots,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of, 
dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  SiaOefXfi'os,  "  the  mediating 
sacrifice"  (Scholefield's  Hints  for  an  improved 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and 
others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the  0. 
T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  God,  in 
which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  (6  8ia6efj.tvos,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi. 
28). 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used  —  1. 
Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ft",  when' 
iTrayyeKta  and  StaQ-fiKT)  are  used  almost  as  syno- 
nyms) or  act  of  mere  favor  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  where 

"TDn  stands  in  parallelism  with  i"P"")2l)  on  God's 

part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after  the 
Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day 
and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant 
(Gen.  ix.;  Jer.  xxxjii.  20).  Generally,  however, 
the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained  by  the  bene- 
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fits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by 
him  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  con- 
ditions which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by  circumcision 
(Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which  was  declared 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii. ) ; 
the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by  zeal  for  God,  his 
honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12,  13 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
9;  Neh.  xiii.  29;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5);  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  commandments 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Lev.  xxvi.  15),  which  are  there- 
fore called  "  Jehovah's  covenant  "  (Deut.  iv.  13),  a 
name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
if  not  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical  Script- 
ures (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14).  This  last-mentioned  cov- 
enant, which  was  renewed  at  different  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix. ;  Josh.  xxiv. ;  2  Chr. 
xv.,  xxiii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.;  Ezr.  x. ;  Neh.  ix.,  x.),  is 
one  of  the  two  principal  covenants  between  God  and 
man.  They  are  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31-34;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16),  with  reference 
to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution  but  of  their 
actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17 ) ;  and  also  as  being 
the  instruments  respectively  of  bondage  and  free- 
dom (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  covenants 
appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver.  10  and 
ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  Ellicott,  &c), 
and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  faith  in  Christ, 
between  God  and  man.  (See  Bishop  Hopkins's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsius  on  the 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  sul ject.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cov- 
enant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  hu- 
man custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  un- 
faithful (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by 

a  sign  (mS),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi. 
16, 17). 

2.  Properly,  of  a  covenant  between  nam  and 
man,  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix. 
6,  15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfill  certain 
conditions,  and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  ad- 
vantages. In  making  such  a  covenant  God  was 
solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence 

the  expression  "  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  "  (iTHSi 

•"n*"^'  *  Sam-  xx.  8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an 
oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a 
breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 

sin  (Ez.  xvii.  12-20).     A  sign  (HIS)  or  witness 

(IV)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of 
stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage 
compact  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii. 
17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The  word  covenant  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  sure  ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the 
shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv.  8);  and  is  used  figuratively 
in  such  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is. 
xxviii.  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18). 

The  phrases  H^?  ^?3?2,  n^2  ^S, 
"lords  or  men  of  one's  covenant,"  are  employed 
to  denote  confederacy  ((Jen.  xiv.  13,  Ob.  7). 

T.  T.  P. 


COVERING  OF  THE  EYES 

*  COVERING    OF    THE    EYES.     The 

Hebrew  word  ffiDS  occurs  in  eight  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  'in  six  of  which  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
Ex.  xxii.  27,  Job  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19,  Is.  1. 
3)  it  is  translated  "covering"  in  the  A.  V.;  in 
one  (Ex.  xxi.  10)  it  is  translated  "raiment,"  and 
in  one  (Deut.  xxii.  12)  "vesture." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  and  the  construction  and 
import  of  the  sentence,  are  still  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, even  among  the  latest  interpreters.  "  Tot 
pasne  exstant  explicationes,  quot  sunt  interpretes  " 
(Ros.).  The  points  still  at  issue  have  respect  to 
almost  every  word  in  the  sentence.     The  pronoun 

M'ln  (he  or  it)  may  be  referred  (a)  to  Abraham 
himself,  or  (6)  to  the  present  made  to  him.  "  A 
covering  of  the  eyes  "  may  mean  (c)  a  literal  veil, 
or  (d)  a  veil  in  a  figurative  sense  as  a  protective 
influence,  or  (e)  with  a  different  allusion,  a  means 
of  pacification.  By  "  the  eyes  "  may  be  meant  (/) 
those  of  Sarah  herself,  or  (g)  in  connection  with 

the  following   73  7>  those  of  all  around  her  and 

in  intercourse  with  her.  The  word  "all"  (in  7^7) 
may  refer  (h)  to  things  (namely,  acts),  or  (i)  to 
persons.  In  the  last  clause,  "  ._  may  be  (j)  a 
preposition,  or  (k)  the  sign  of  the  accusative  case, 
after  ^Fin2,  or  (I)  as  the  punctators  have  indica- 
ted by  the  Athnach,  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verb.  The  form  Hn^D  may  be  (m)  the  2d 
pers.  fern,  of  the  perfect,  or  (n)  the  participle  used 
as  the  3d  pers.  fern. 

No.  a,  in  conjunction  with  d,  was  well  expressed 
by  Calvin :  "  Docetur  enim  Sara,  maritum  cui 
juncta  est,  instar  veli  esse,  quo  se  tegere  debeat,  ne 
exposita  sit  alienis."  So  Vitringa.  But  Tiele  justly 
objects,  that  in  this  view,  the  present  of  a  thousand 
silverlings,  with  which  Abimelech  prefaces  this  re- 
mark, has  no  significance. 

Ewald  (Ausf  Lehrb.  p.  281),  combining  a,  d,  g, 
i,  j,  m,  translates  and  explains  thus :  "  He  is  to  thee 
a  covering  of  the  eyes  for  every  one  who  is  with 
thee  (so  that,  under  his  protection,  no  impure  eye 
can  with  impunity  venture  to  look  on  thee),  and 
toivard  every  one ;  so  dost  thou  right  thyself  (defend 
thy  right)." 

Gesenius,  combining  6,  e,  f,  h,  j,  n,  translates 
and  explains  thus :  "  So  this  (the  thousand  silver- 
lings)  is  to  thee  a  penalty  [satisfaction]  for  all  which 
(has  happened)  with  thee  and  before  all;  and  she 
was  convicted  (had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse).  Com- 
pare Gen.  xxxii.  21,  I  will  cover  his  face  (appease 
him)  with  the jrresenV  So  Keil,  and  also  Delitzsch ; 

except  that  they  take  iinpD  (m)  as  the  2d  pers., 

and  73  (j)  as  referring  to  persons:  "  So  it  is  to 
thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes  (an  expiatory  gift)  in 
reference  to  all  icho  are  with  thee  (because  all  in 
the  household  shared  their  mistress's  dishonor);  so 
thou  art  righted  (properly,  proved,  namely,  to  be 
the  one  who  suffered  wrong)." 

So  the  passage  is  understood  by  Tuch.  He  takes 
exception,   however  (after  Schumann)  to  Ewald's 

and  Gesenius' s  construction  of  the  second  iHS, 
which  should  be  construed  as  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it;  for  73  HM")  ^T^^  must  not  De 
arbitrarily  separated  in  construction  and  reference. 
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Hence  he  translates;  "for  all  which  (has  been,  or, 
has  taken  place)  with  thee  and  with  all,  that  thou 
■in  ii/i  st  be  righted." 

Baumgarten  (Theol.  Comm.  zum  Pent.)  has  re- 
vived Schroeder's  interpretation  (followed  by  Rosen- 
miiller  and  others),  taking  "covering  of  the  eyes  " 
(c)  in  the  sense  of  a  literal  veil;  not,  however,  as 
Schroedcr  viewed  it,  as  the  token  of  a  married 
woman,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  concealing  her 
beauty,  and  tints  avoiding  the  danger  referred  to  in 
v.  11.     Baumgarten    supposes  that  after  Athnach 

the  accusative  construction  is  resumed   in    HST 

(£-),  taking  Hn^^  as  the  2d  pers.  perf.  (m),  and 
translates:  "  and  nil  this  (I  do,  or,  I  give)  that  thou 
mayest  be  righted." 

Lange,  understanding  by  "  covering  of  the  face  " 
a  veil  in  the  figurative  sense,  finds  (with  Le  Clerc) 
a  double  meaning  in  the  expression ;  namely,  a  gift 
of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  as  a  veil  to  all  eyes,  by  indicating  the 
relation  of  one  married  to  a  husband. 

On  these  views  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
form  of  the  expression,  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  (not 
-of  the  face,")  seems  to  be  decisive  against  the 
supposition  that  a  veil  is  meant,  either  as  worn  by 
Sarah  for  concealing  her  person  from  the  sight  of 
others,  or  by  them  to  restrict  their  sight.  In  the 
former  case,  the  expression  should  have  been,  "  cov- 
ering of  the  face"  (D^pS).  A  "  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  the  literal  sense,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  repression  of  the  improper  use  of  the  eyes, 
as  of  wanton  looks.  This,  with  reference  to  Sarah, 
is  inapposite,  as  no  such  fault  is  laid  to  her  charge ; 
and  if  understood  of  others  ("  a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  who  are  with  thee"),  a  veil  cannot  be 
meant,  for  that  is  used  for  concealment,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vision.  The  ob- 
jection lies  equally  against  the  supposition  of  a  veil 
in  a  figurative  sense,  since  this  must  conform  to 
the  literal  and  proper  use  of  the  term. 

The  only  alternative  remaining,  is  to  take  the 
expression,  "covering  of  the  eyes,"  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  instead  of  a  veil  for  the  face;  either 
with  Ewald,  as  referring  to  Abraham,  her  lawful 
protector  from  the  wanton  gaze  of  others,  or  with 
Gesenius,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  a  peace- 
offering.    In  favor  of  the  former,  is  the  juxtaposition 

of  the  pronoun  S1i"l  (he,  or  it)  with  "  thy  brother," 
making  this  its  most  natural  antecedent ;  an  objection 
to  the  latter  view,  which  is  but  partially  obviated 

by  the  use  of  Sill  for  both  genders  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  on  the  contrary,  against  Ewald's  view 
lies  the  more  serious  objection,  that  Abimelech 
prefaces  this  remark  with  a  statement  which  has 
no  bearing  on  it :  and  thus  a  part  of  what  he  says 
to  Sarah  herself  is  without  significance,  as  addressed 
to  her. 

The  ancient  versions  are  all  at  fault  here,  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  rendering  and  inter- 
pretation (unless  we  understand  the  Septuagint 
version  with  Gesenius),  showing  that  it  was  as 
difficult  then  as  it  is  now.  T.  J.  C. 

COW.     The  Heb.  words  "IfOS,  nb}V,  and 

"1107,  have  been  treated  of  under  Boll.     The  A. 

V.  renders  by  "  cow,"  both  ™lp2,  in  Ez.  iv.  15, 

•vnd  "lltt?  in  Lev.  xxii.  28;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where 
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the  feminine  gender  is  required  by  the  sense.     In 
Job  xxi.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "cow"  as 

the  rendering  of  HIS,  the  fem.  form  of  "IS,  "  a 
bullock."  W.~D. 

COZ  (V^P  [a  thorn]:  Kcee-  Cob),  a  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  .Chr.  iv.  8). 

*  The  name  also  of  one  of  the  Levites  (see  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  10;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21;  vii.  G3). 
The  article  is  prefixed  in  these  passages,  and  in  the 
first  of  them  retained  in  the  A.  V.  (Hakkoz, 
which  see).  H. 

COZ'BI  02T3  [deceptive,  lying]  :  Xcto73i; 
[Vat.  -/Set;]  Jos.  Xoa-pia.:  Cozhi),  a  Midianite 
woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

*  CRACKNELS  (in  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  A.  V.), 
denotes  crumb-cakes,  "  so  called  from  the  sharp 
noise  made  when  breaking  "  (Eastwood  &  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Booh,  p.  134).  They  formed  a  part 
of  the  present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  carried 
to  the  prophet  Ahijah  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8 ;  xvi. 
20)  when  she  went  to  learn  from  him  the  issue  of 
her  son's  sickness.  They  were  different  from  ordi- 
nary loaves,  for  both  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
above  passage.  Fiirst  says  they  were  perhaps  small 
dried  cakes,  and  pricked  or  pointed  like  biscuit, 
such  as  common  people  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys (Hebr.  u.  Chakl.  WSrterb.  ii.  53).  Being 
thus  dry  and  hard,  they  would  have  the  quality 
expressed  by  the  English  name,  but  inferred  only 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  queen  took  such  cakes  with 
her,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  rank  and 
appear  as  an  ordinary  person.  See  Bunsen's  Bibel- 
werk  on  1  Kings  xiv.  3.  The  Hebrew  term  is  that 
in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  usually  understood  there  of  bread 
so  old  as  to  be  dry  and  spotted  with  mould.  But 
the  etymology  is  very  obscure.  See  Eiirst's  Con- 
cord, s.  v.,  and  Ges.  Thes.  ii.  909.  H. 

CRANE  (DID  or  D^D,  sus  or  sis  [horse, 
from  the  fleetness  of  the  swallow]  :  xeKiScbv  ■  pull  us 
hirundinis,  hirundo).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  sus  by 
"crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word  'agur,  translated  "swallow"  by 
the  A.  V.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of 
the  sus  in  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14), 
"Like  a  stis  or  an  'dgur  so  did  I  twitter;"  and 
again  in  Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
same  order,  "the  sis  and  the  'dgur  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming:"  from  which  passage  we 
learn  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
sus  denotes  a  "swallow."  The  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (/.  c. ),  compared  with  the  twittering  notes  of 
the  sits  in  Hezekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish 
this  translation,  for  the  Hebrew  verb"  which  is 
rendered  "  chatter "  by  the  A.  V.  more  properly 
signifies  to  "  chirp  "  or  to  "  twitter,"  the  term  be- 
ing evidently,  as  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  ii.  605)  has 
shown,  onomatopoetic,  indicative  of  the  notes  of 
the  bird.  The  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
zizilla,  and  its  chirping  they  express  by  sdzillare 
(see  Bochart,  I.  c).  The  expression  "like  a  swal- 
low did  I  twitter  "  may  perhaps  appear  to  us  not  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  mournful  complaint,  the 
notes  of  the  various   species  of  the  Ilirundinidce 
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being  expressive  of  happiness  rather  than  of  grief;  a 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  re- 
garded the  swallow  as  a  mournful  bird ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicott, 
in  thirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah  (I.  c.)  the  word 
Isis  occurs  instead  of  sis :  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  story  of  Procne,  Tereus,  &c,  of  Grecian 
mythology  had  its  source  in  ancient  Egyptian  fa- 
ble, Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having  been  changed 

into  a  swaljow.  The  Hebrew  word  Deror  ("1Y1?) 
is  noticed  under  the  article  Swallow.     W.  H. 

CRA'TES  (KpaTTjs:  Vulg.  translates  prcelntus 
est),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (6  iirl  twv  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  "castle"  (rfjs  aKpotri- 
\eti)s)  of  Jerusalem  ('?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2 
Mace.  iv.  29). 

CREDITOR.     [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  (Kp-ficrKvs  [the  Greek  for  the 
Latin  name  Crescens,  "  increasing"],  2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
an  assistant  of  St.  Paul  [who  went  from  Rome  to 
Galatia,  perhaps  sent  by  the  Apostle],  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  many  of  the 
fathers,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which 
perhaps  is  only  a  conjecture  built  on  the  "  Crescens 
to  Galatia"  of  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (So- 
phronius)  makes  him  preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see 
Theodoret  on  2  Tim.  I.  c),  and  found  the  Church 
at  Vienne.  H.  A. 

CRETE  (Kpiirrf-  Creta),  the  modern  Candia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of 
140  miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Sal- 
mone  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  Criume- 
topon  beyond  Phienice  or  Phoenix  (ib.  12)  on 
the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the 
narrowest  part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  475) 
being  near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and 
mountainous,  this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys, 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  jEn.  iii.  106).  Crete  has  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  history 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (b.  c.  67 )  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cyrexe].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the 
province,  especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
of  1  Sam.  xxx.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  Ez.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
Kprjres  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  Kp^rrj-  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
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the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  23)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabseus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[Goistyna.]  See  1  Mace.  x.  67.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1,  B.  J.  ii.  7, 
§  1)  that  the  Pseudo- Alexander,  Herod's  supposed 
son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  (Leg.  ad  Cai. 
§  36)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus 
the  special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelization  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  his 
voyage  from  Csesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  - 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  ref- 
erence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titus,  and  Titus,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7 ),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Las^ea  (ver.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favorable,  to  reach  Phoenice 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (ver.  12) ;  but  a 
sudden  gale  from  the  N.  E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (/car'  avTrjs), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drove  the  ship 
to  the  little  island  of  Clauda  (vv.  13-16),  whence 
she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may  have  afforded 
opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasa?a  or 
elsewhere. 

The  next  point  of  connection  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between 
the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  course 
of  the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from 
Epimenides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet  (Belos  av-fip, 
Plat.  Legg.  i.  642),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vices 
of  his  countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colors. 
The  truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10) 
in  Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honored  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  hirn :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
i.  6,  175  (London,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Kreta  (Gcit- 
tingen,  1829),  and  to  some  papers  translated  from 
the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener  in  the 


a  Unless  perhaps  the  sbs  may  have  reference  more 
particularly  to  some  species  of  swift  (Cypsehts),  whose 


loud  squealing  may  appear  to  some  to  be  indicative  of 
restless  grief. 
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second  volume  of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Anti- 
quities (London,  1856).  J.  S.  H. 

*  Rangabes  in  his  'EAAtjj/iko  (Hi.  453-579)  has 
sketched  the  ancient  history  and  the  geographical 
features  of  Crete  (mountains,  rivers,  promontories, 
and  harbors,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  and 
villages),  and  (though  some  readjustment  may  be 
necessary  for  the  present  time)  furnishes  valuable 
statistics  respecting  the  population  of  the  island  at 
different  periods  (Greeks  and  Turks),  its  monastic 
establishments,  products,  exports,  imports,  and  the 
like.  This  author  represents  KaAot  Ai/xeves  as  an 
insecure  roadstead,  to  which  vessels  resorted  only 
in  great  distress,  in  accordance  with  its  reputa- 
tion among  seamen  in  Paul's  time  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 
He  supposes  the  Laswa  which  was  near  there  to 
be  the  "  Lisia  "  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  but  says 
nothing  of  any  place  still  known  by  that  name 
(Las.ua).  He  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that 
Phoenix  or  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  had  its  own 
bishops  at  an  early  period,  and  that  one  of  them 
named  Leon  was  present  at  the  second  Nicene 
Council.  He  speaks  of  this  Phoenix  as  near  Lutro 
(\ourp6v),  but  evidently  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  identical  (see  Phcenice).  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  archaeologist  on  these  points  deserves 
to  be  considered.  The  more  recent  publications  of 
Capt.  Spratt,  R.  N.  (Sailing  Directions  for  the 
Island  of  Crete,  and  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Crete)  have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  island.  Mr.  Smith  has 
availed  himself  of  these  later  discoveries,  with  good 
effect,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (3d  ed.  1866). 

One  of  the  observations  reported  by  navigators 
is  that  on  the  south  side  of  Crete  a  light  southerly 
wind  is  often  succeeded  by  a  typhoon,  which  strikes 
down  from  the  high  mountains  on  the  island,  as 
happened  to  Paul's  vessel  in  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  13,  14).  It  is  said 
that  this  fact  favors  the  interpretation  of  t$a\e 
tear  avrris  (mentioned  in  the  article  above  and 
adopted  in  several  of  the  later  English  Commenta- 
ries) which  refers  aiirrjs  to  the  island  (down  from 
it)  and  not  to  the  ship.  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,  3d  ed.  p.  99).  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  wind  in  that  instance  came  from  the  high  land 
on  shore,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tear'  aurrjs 
points  out  that  circumstance.  No  proof  has  been 
^iven  that  fSaWw,  as  said  of  winds,  was  actually 
used  thus  with  the  genitive  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  came.  Lechler's  view  (Der  A]X>stel  Ge- 
schichten,  p.  348,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk)  seems  to 
be  more  correct,  that  ourfjs  refers  to  the  vessel 
which  the  wind  struck  and  drove  out  to  sea,  with 
vavs  as  the  mental  antecedent,  which  (actually  em- 
ployed in  ver.  41 )  could  so  easily  take  the  place  here 
of  Luke's  usual  irKoiov-  This  is  the  explanation 
also  of  Winer  (V.  Tea.  Gram.  §  47,  5,  h)  and  of 
Puttmann  (Neuteit.  dram.  p.  127).  It  is  known  to 
the  writer  that  Prof.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  College 
interprets  Luke  here  in  the  same  manner.       H. 

*  CRETES  (Kprjres:  Creies),  inhabitants  of 
Crete  (.Acts  ii.  11),  where  probably  Jews  and  pros- 
elytes are  meant  (comp.  'Poiyuaibi  —  lovSaioi  re  Ktxl 
■Kpoa-b.hvTOi  in  the  previous  verse) ;  while  for  the 
same  term  we  have  Cretians  (A.  V.)  in  Tit.  i.  12, 
applied  there  to  native  Greeks.  "Cretans  "  would 
be  a  better  rendering,  says  Trench  (Auth.  Vers. 
p.  78.  ed.  1859),  in  both  passages.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (A.  V.)  states  that  it 
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was  written  to  him  ss  the  "  first  bishop  or  overseer 
of  the  church  of  the  Cretians."  For  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Cretans,  see  CRETE.  H. 

*  CRE'TIANS.     [Chutes.] 

*  CRIB.     This  is  the  rendering  (A.  V.)   of 

D'DM,  t.  y.  in  Is.  i.  3.     The  word  denotes  (from 

D3S,  to  fodder-)  the  place  from  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  food,  but  throws 
no  light  on  the  sort  of  structure  provided  for  that 
purpose.  It  was,  no  doubt  (for  such  usages  in  the 
East  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age),  a  box  or 
trough  "  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,"  or  hol- 
lowed out  of  an  entire  block,  such  as  the  fanners 
of  the  country  use  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Thom- 
son mentions  an  incident  connected  with  these  con- 
trivances which  illustrates  a  Scripture  passage.  At 
Tiberias,  as  "the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys 
came  down  from  the  green  hills  "  at  night,  "  I  hur- 
ried after  them  .  .  .  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
within  the  walls  than  the  droves  began  to  disperse. 
Every  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  it,  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a 
moment  in  the  mazes  of  these  narrow  and  crooked 
alleys.  As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to 
the  door,  and  up  to  their  master's  crib.  ...  I  fol- 
lowed one  company  clear  into  their  habitation,  and 
saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his 
evening  meal  of  dry  tibn.  Isaiah  (i.  3,  4)  says  in  all 
this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  —  Land  and 
Book,  ii.  97. 

The  "mangers"  of  the  N.  T.  were  probably  like 
the  "cribs"  of  the  Old.  The  new  Paris  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesaurus  Greece  Lingua;  adopts 
the  representation  in  Suicer's  Thes.  Eccles.  ii.  1420, 
that  <pa.Ti>7)  is  "  properly  a  hollow  place  in  the  stable 
which  contains  the  food  of  animals;  "  that  "it  is  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  each  of  the  horses  has  his 
own  (parvn  or  table,  as  it  were,  before  him.  Here 
(pdrv-n  and  Tpawe£a  (crib  and  table)  are  used  in- 
terchangeably." But  while  the  writers  admit 
that  sense  in  Luke  xiii.  15  (where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  stall  ")  they  regard  the  word  as  employed  out  of  its 
proper  signification  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  as  "  standing  there  by 
metonymy  for  a  stable  in  which  was  a  crib."  But 
such  an  exception  to  the  usual  meaning  is  the  less 
necessary  here,  because  the  locality  of  the  (pdrvrf 
may  imply  the  stall,  if  for  any  reason  that  be  re- 
quired. Undoubtedly  the  true  conception  of  the 
history  is  that  the  holy  family,  excluded  from  the 
part  of  the  caravanserai  (KaraKv/jia)  allotted  to 
travellers,  repaired  to  the  part  where  the  animals 
were,  and  the  birth  taking  place  there,  the  new- 
born child  was  laid  in  one  of  the  feeding-troughs 
within  reach.  They  are  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a 
use;  for  Dr.  Thomson  states  (Land  and  Book,  ii. 
98)  that  "his  own  children  have  slept  in  them  in 
his  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains."  The 
Arabic  translation  from  the  Vulgate  by  the  Maro- 
nite  bishop  Serkis  en-Kurr  (under  Pope  Urban 
VIII.)  adjusts  the  rendering  to  this  view  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Van  Dyck  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  such  a  translation."  The 
writer  found  this  to  be  a  common  use  of  <pdrm) 
among  the  modern  Greeks.  Biel  (Thes.  Philol. 
iii.  534)  states  very  correctly  the  Sept.  usage,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  view.  H. 


a  *  From  a  note  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck  to  the  writer. 
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CRIMSON.     [Colors.] 

*  CRISPING-PINS.  The  Hebrew  word  so 
translated  in  Is.  iii.  22,  D^tS^n,  charitim,  de- 
notes the  reticules,  often,  probably,  elegant  and 
highly  ornamented,  carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 
In  2  K.  v.  23,  the  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  bugs.     See  Bag,  1.       .  A. 

CRIS'PUS  (Kp'uncos  [crisped,  curled] ;  found 

also  in  the  Talmudists  under  the  forms  KDD^p 

and  ^DD^p.),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8);  baptized  with  his  family 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradi- 
tion, he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  iEgina 
(Const.  Apost.  vii.  46).  H.  A. 

*  His  office  (apxiffuvdyaiyos)  shows  that  he  was 
a  Jew,  and  his  foreign  name  that  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  mingled  freely  with  other  nations.  The 
guarded  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  i. 
14,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  baptized  Crispus 
only,  and  not  those  of  his  family  also  who  believed 
(Acts  xviii.  8).  H. 

CROSS  (aravp6s,  <tk6\ot\i).  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  aravp6s  is  derived  from  '(aryifii,  and 
properly,  like  cnc6\oip,  means  merely  a  stake  (Horn. 
Od.  xiv.  11;  II.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  (rravpot  to  be  6p6a  Kal  airco^vfi/j.eva  |vAa, 
and  Hesych.  ol  KaTaireirriyoTes  cruoKoires,  X<*Pa~ 
Kes.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both 
palus  and  crux ;  e.  g.  ffravpy  irpoaSw  in  Dion 
Cass.  (xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
ad  palum,  deligare.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a 
mere  stake  ("in  tres  sustolli  cruces,"  xxviii.  29), 
just  as,  vice  versa,  the  Fathers  use  (tk6\o\\i  and 
even  stipes  ("  de  stipite  pendens  " )  of  a  cross  proper. 
(In  consequence  of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  im- 
paling (Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avacKohoiri- 
fejj/  is  nearly  equivalent  to  avaaravpouv;  "alii  per 
obsccena  stipitem  egerunt,  alii  brachia  patibulo  ex- 
plicuerunt,"  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  xx. ;  and  Ep. 
xiv.).  Other  words  occasionally  applied  to  the 
cross  are  patibulum  and  furcn,  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  shape  of  n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  13 ;  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  47 ;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap. 
Non.  iv.  355,  u  patibulo  eminens  aftligebatur  "  seems 
clearly  to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus 
substituted  fared  Jigendos,  for  cruci/igendos,  wher- 
ever the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross 
is  called  arbor  infeSx  (Liv.  i.  26;  Sen.  Ep.  101), 
or  lignum  inf'elix  (Vic.  per  Rab.  3);  and  in  Greek 
£v\ov  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers,  in  controversy, 
used  to  quote  the  words  6  Kvpws  ifiaaiAevcrev 
(airb  rod  £v\ov),  from  Ps.  xiv.  10,  or  Ps.  xcvi., 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross;  but  these  words  are 
"  adulterina  et  Christiana  devotione  addita ; ' '  though 
Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic  addition  of 
the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that  they  read 

yV  to  VS  (Schleusner's  Tiies.).     The  Hebrews 

had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than  IfV, 
"  wood  "  (Gen.  xl.  19,  &c),  and  so  they  called  the 

transverse  beams  27j??1  ^"l^  "  warp  and  woof" 
(Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like  £v\ou  5iSv- 
fjiov,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio,  and  is 
often  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most  painful  (as 
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"  summum  jus,  summa  crux,"  Colum.  i.  7 ;  " quserere 
in  malo  crucem,"  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  3,  11),  and  as  a 
nickname  for  villains  ("Quid  ais,  crux?"  Plaut. 
Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  Rarer  terms  are  &Kpwv  (Euseb. 
viii.  8),  cr&vis  (?),  and  Gabalus  (Varro  ap.  Non.  ii. 
373;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11).     This  last 

word  is  derived  from  722,  "to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  murder- 
er's punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  153;  "  Nomen  ipsum  crucis 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Komanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,"  Cic.  pro  Rab. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "the  tree  of  curs- 
ing and  shame"  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was 
engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings  " 
(Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards  — 
"  In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  prrefertur  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Symm.  ii.  464  ff.) 

were  called   by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  be 

seen    engraved    in    Baronius 

(Ann.   Heel.  a.  d.  312,  No. 

36),  or   represented    on   the 

coins     of    Constantine     the 

Great  and  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors.      The    Labarum    is 

described  in  Euseb.  (  I'.  Con- 

stanl.  i.  25),  and,  besides  the 

pendent  cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
broidered mon- 
ogram of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
Transversa  X 

littera,  summo  capite  circum- 

flexo,"    Cascil.),    which    was 

also  inscribed  on  the  shields 

and  helmets  of  the  legions :  — 

"  Christus  purpureum    gein- 

manti  tectus  in  auro 

Signabat  labarum  ;  clypeo- 

rum  insignia  (.'liri-tus 
Scripserat,  ardebat  summls 
crux  addita  eristis." 

(Prudent.  /.  c.) 

Nay,  the  avufSoXov  crocT-fipiov 

was  even  more  prominently 

honored  ;    for  Jerome  says,   "  Kegum  purpuras  et 

ardentes  diadematum  gemmas  patibuli  Salvatoris 

pictura  condecorat"  (Ep.  ad  Lvtam). 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions 
of  cross  (Lips,  de  Cruce,  i. ;  Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron) :  — 

Crux. 


a^;« 


The  Labarum. 

(From   a  Coin   in  the 

British  Museum.) 


1.   Simplex. 


Compacta. 


2.  Decussata,  3.  Commissa,  4.  Immissn. 
Andreana,  or  and  ansata.  or  capitata. 
Burgundian. 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  or   mere  stake  "of  one 
single  piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the 
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anginal  of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was 
driven  longitudinally,  5ict  pdx^ois  Kal  vuirov 
(Heaych.  s.  v.  o-kSko^).  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Son.  /:'/>.  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
dvaffKivSvKevffis,  or  infixio.  The  affixio  consisted 
merely  of  tying  the. criminal  to  the  stake  {ad pedum 
deUgare,  Liv.  xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms:  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  Cupido  cniri/i.riis.  Trees  were  nat- 
urally convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of 
their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  .Mart yr- 
ologies.  Tertullian  too  tells  us  (Apol.  viii.  lfi)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  "  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obumbratricibus  scclerum,  votivis  crucibus 
explicuit"  (cf.  Tae.  Germ,  xii.,  "  Proditores et  trans- 
fugas  arboribus  suspendunt  ").  How  far  the  expres- 
sion "accursed  tree"  is  applicable  under  this  head 
is  examined  under  the  word  CRUCIFIXION. 

2.  The  crux  decussata  is  cal'ed  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  killed  with  tiie  sword;  and 
Hippolytus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  "  ad 
arborem  olivae."  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  "  X  littera  et  in 
figura  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstrat," 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart.  (Di<d.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expression,  ix'iafcv 
aorbv  iv  rip  iravri,  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  -^ipaiv  ivt\Kkayp.ivais 
(cf.  Tert.  de  Baptismo,  viii.);  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus);  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed    "  in    forma    corona?,    sacerdotes   autem 

s3  'PDD,  i.  e.  ad  formam  X  Groeeorum"  (Schcett- 
gen's  Hor.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  J'.);  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  &c). 

3.  The  crux  commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian,  in  his  amusing 
Ai'/ctj  (pwvnii/Twv,  jocosely  derives  irravpos  from 
Tau  {enrb  t6vtou  .  .  Kal  r/p  rtxvVfJ-aTL  TV  novriptp 
t^v  wovvpdv  iiroovv/jLiav  cvveKdriv),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  (Jud.  Vocal.  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  "  the  mystical  Tau  " 
( Garden  of  Cyrus ;  "  nostra  autem  T  species  crucis,' ' 
Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  22;  Jer.  in  Ezech.  ix.,  &c). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity 
was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling;  thus  the  300 
cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vi. ;  S.  Paullin.  Ep.  ii.) ;  and  even  Abraham's 
318  servants  (!);  since  318  is  represented  by  t»tj, 
they  deduced  rbv  /xiv  'l-naovv  iv  to<s  dvert  ypdp- 
paaiv  Kal  iv  ivl  rbv  ffTavp6v  (Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.;  Ambros.  Prol.inLi.de 
Fide;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  On  the  Creed,  in  whose 
notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "in     _^ 
the    sculptures    from    Khorsabad   and    the    '    |[ 
ivories  from  Nimroud.  M.  Lajard  ( Obsei-va-        ^ 
'ions  sur  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle; 
but  Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  " 
(Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  213,  note).    In  the  Egyptian 
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sculptures,  a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is 
constantly  borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously 
called  "  the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl. 
Britan.),  "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  cor- 
rectly (as  by  Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  life."  In- 
deed this  was  the  old  explanation  {tp^vevQiiaav 
(Tij/uacai  ravTnv  ypacp^v  Zco)j  iivipxofxivr),  Sozo- 
men,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  15;  so  too  Kutinus  (ii.  2:)), 
who  says  it  was  one  of  the  "  iepariKai  vel  sacer- 
dotales  littene").  "The  Egyptians  thereby  ex- 
pressed the  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  celestial 
and  elemental  nature"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Gard.  <;/' 
Cyrus).  This  too  was  the  signification  given  to  it 
by  the  Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Theodoshts, 
when  they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
according  to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The 
same  symbol  has  been  aLso  found  among  the  Copts, 
and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  differed 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  S6pu 
inl/rjA.oj'  (or  Stipes)  above  the  Kfpas  iyKapmov,  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  abwe  our  Lord's  head,  and 
from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  repeat- 
edly found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of  Const  an- 
tine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagination  has 
been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  this  sort  of 
cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  They 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit,  'iva  Trotijcrri 
tvttov  arravpov  Kal  too  /xtWovros  izaffx^1" 
(Barnab.  Ep.  12;  Just.  Mart.  DM.  c.  Tryph.  89; 
habitus  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  18).  Firmic. 
Maternus  (de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from  the  Tal- 
mudistsV)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod,  "  ut 
facilius  impetraret  quod  magnopere  postularet, 
crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virga."  He  also  fantastically 
applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii.  3-5;  Is. 
ix.  6,  &c.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  ladder 
(Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  "Dominus  innixus  scala; 
Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur,"  August.  Serm.  de 
Temp,  lxxix. ) ;  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  {(TxnixaTi^6fi.ivov  6/j.oioos  r<p  ax'hfiaTi 
rov  ffraupov  oirrarat,  Just.  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
40) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of 
their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  after  the  form  of  a  cross  " 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  9;  Schoettgen, /.  c).    A 

truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation  (i*^^S^p,,, 
Chald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9).  For 
some  strange  applications  of  texts  to  this  figure  see 
Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  ff.  In  Matt.  v.  18,  'ixra  tv 
1)  jui'o  Ktpaia  is  also  made  to  represent  a  cross  (1 
io-Ti  rb  bpQbv  ^vXov  Kal  Kepaia  rb  wkdywv, 
Theophyl.  in  loc,  Ac.).  To  the  four  a.Kpa  of  the 
cross  they  also  applied  the  ityos  Kal  @ddos  Kal 
irKdros  Kal  pr\Kos  of  Eph.  iii.  18  (as  Greg.  Nyss. 
and  Aug.  Ep.  120);  and  another  of  their  fancies 
was  that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this 
S6pv  TfTpdirAevpov  (Noun.  In  ./"A.  xix.  18),  be- 
cause it  pointed  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
("Quatuor  hide  plagas  quadrati  colligit  orbis," 
Sedul.  iii. ).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to 
be  indispensable  (KaTavortaare  iravra  iv  rep  K6fffj.y 
(I  avev  too  ffx^f-o-ros  tovtov  SiotKelrat,  Just.  M. 
Apol.  i.  72),  especially  in  such  things  as  involve 
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dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance;  as  the  actions  of 
digging,  plowing,  &c,  the  human  face,  the  anten- 
na of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  &c.  "  Aves  quando  volant 
ad  aethera  signum  crucis  assumunt.  Homo  natans, 
vel  orans,  forma  crucis  visitur  "  (Jer.  in  Marc.  xi.). 
"  Signa  ipsa  et  cantabra  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam 
inauratae  cruces  sunt  V  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.). 
Similar  analogies  are  repeated  in  Firm.  Matern.  de 
Errore,  xxi. ;  Tert.  a/h.  Nat.  i.  12;  Apol.  16;  de 
Coron.  Mil.  3,  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of 
those  to  whom  the  cross  was  "foolishness,"  were 
considered  sufficient  proof  that  "  signo  crucis  aut 
ratio  naturalis  nititur  aut  vestra  religio  formatur" 
(Min.  Fel.,  &c).  The  types  adduced  from  Script- 
ure were  valuable  to  silence  the  difficulties  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22 
(iiriKardpaTos  6  (rraupovfiffos),  the  cross  was  an 
especial  "stumbling-block"  (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  9). 
Many  such  fancies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  cruci- 
form flowers,  the  southern  cross,  &c.)  are  collected 
in  "  Communications  with  the  Unseen  World." 

Besides  the  four  &Kpa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (ir-7jyna),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  (icp"  &  eiroxouvTai  ol  crTa.upovfj.evoi,  Just. 
M.  Tryph.  91,  who  (more  suo)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros;  sedilis  excessvs,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12;  "  ubi  requiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur," 
Iren.  adv.  Hceres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  "  (Jer.  Taj'lor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
S6pv  TerpdnXevpov  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  101):  — 

"  Vita  dum  superest  bene  est ; 

Hanc  mihi  vel  acuta 

Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine." 

Ruhkopf  (ad  he. )  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  avaaKtrSvAevais  as 
Lipsius  thinks  (de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  vttott6Siov  or  support  to  the  feet  (as  we 
see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  it;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority,  and 
has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion,  ii. 
7,  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus  or  ehgium  (iirtypa<p7), 
Luke  xxiii. ;  airia,  Matt,  xxvii. ;  ^  iTiypacj)^  rrjs 
airias,  Mark;  tIt\os,  John  xix.  ;  "Qui  causam 
pcenae  indicavit,"  Suet.  Cal.  32  ;  iriVaf ,  Euseb. ; 
ypafifiara  tttjv  airiav  rrjs  Oavaraicreciis  §r]\oui>Ta, 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  3 ;  irrvx'^ou  iiriypafi/xa  exovi 
Hesych.;  jTlv)  was  generally  placed  above  the 
person's  head,  and  briefly  expressed  his  guilt,  as 
outos  icrTiv''ATTa\os  6  Xpicrriavos  (Euseb.  v.  1), 
"  Impie  locutus  parmularius  "  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and 
generally  was  carried  before  the  criminal  ("praece- 
dente  titulo,"  Suet.).  It  was  covered  with  white 
gypsum,  and  the  letters  were  black :  hence  Sozomen 
calls  it  \tvKWfjia  (Hist  Keel.  ii.  1),  and  Nicephorus 
a  \ei>K^)  aavis  (B.  Keel.  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetus 
(Tit.  Sand.  Crucis,  i.  6)  says  it  was  white  with 
red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  been 
formed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  (de  Cruce, 
iii.  13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong 
enough,  and  common  in  Judaea.  Few  will  attach 
any  consequence  to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics 
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appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  which  he 
alludes, 

"  Pes  crucis  est  cedrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressue, 
Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  laetatur  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and 
readiest  materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such 
marvelous  numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  14,  §  2);  and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10,  §  10); 
and  Hadrian  500  a -day;  and  Titus  so  many  that 
Xoipa  T€  iveKftTrero  rols  cravpols  Kal  cravpol 
rots  o-difiao-iv  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  28,  where  Ke- 
land  rightly  notices  the  strange  retribution,  "  so 
that  they  who  had  nothing  but  '  crucify '  in  their 
mouth,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  v.  21).  In 
Sicily,  Augustus  crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favor  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  deligare  ; 
the  description  in  Ausonius,  Cupido  Crucif  ;  the. 
Egyptian  custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2);  the  mention 
by  Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartum  e  cruce  among 
magical  implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
ad  he.  and  Tert.  "  Tunc  Petrus  ab  altero  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur ").  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  irpoo-n\ovcrdat,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  Beata,  19  ;  Artemidor. 
Oneirocr.,  in  several  passages;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  60; 
Plaut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  xx.  25,  27,  Ac;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xxii.  16: 
"  Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,"  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  &c; 
iipv^av,  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavor 

to  maintain  that  here  ^"ISS,  "  like  a  lion,"  is  the 
true  reading,  Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl.  Sunct.  viii.  5,  p. 
640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  both 
methods  were  used  at  once:  thus  in  Lucan  (vi.  547, 
ft'.)  we  have  mention  both  of  "  nodos  nocentes  "  and 
of  "  insertum  manibus  chalybem":  and  Hilary  (de 
Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  "  colligantuni  funiuni 
vincula  et  adactorum  clavorum  vulnera."  We  may 
add  that  in  the  crucifixion  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Tert.  adr.  Marc.  i.  1,  cf.  Manil.  de  Androm. 
v.)  of  Prometheus,  ^Eschylus,  besides  the  nails. 
speaks  of  a  ^aax^'^P  (Prmn-  "<$)•  When' 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  con- 
sidered more  painful  (as  we  find  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gies),  since  it  was  a  "  diutinus  cruciatus." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (6fj.oirAoKees)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  (d(uyi  y6fx.<ptf),  and  Greg. 
Naz.  (De  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a  £v\ov 
rpio-rjXov;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the 
nails  were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at 
each  extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  I.  <?.)■  In  the  "  in- 
vention" of  the  cross,  Socrates  (If.  E.  i.  17)  only 
mentions  the  hand-nails;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  by  AViner  (s.  v.  Kreuzigtmg)  from 
the  ra  uev,  to.  5e  (instead  of  robs  /ueV)  in  Theodor. 
//.  /<;.  i.  17.  Romish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Glor.  Mart,  vi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by  the 
plural  in  Cypr.  de  Pussione  ("clavis  .  .  .  pedes 
terebrantibus " ),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.     Cyprian  is  a  very  good 
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authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  (de  clams  domimeis,  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the 
calumny  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following 
very  curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contra 
Albig.):  "  Albigensis  primi  pinxerunt  imaginem 
crucifixi  uno  clavo  simul  utrumque  pedemconfigente, 
et  virginem  Mariam  Monoculam  (!)  ;  utrumque 
in  derisionem :  sed  postea  prior  figura  retenta  est, 
et  irrepsit  in  vulgarem  faniam."  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  I.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  H.  E.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened 
one  as  a  <pv\a.KTi)piov  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
one  (Zonaras  says  some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue 
which  he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and 
notes).  The  clams  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves 
(Lips.  ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  "  invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.  D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically  ab- 
surd (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law  among 
the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt ;  Othonis 
Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Supplicia),  it  would  require  far  more 
probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  Euse- 
bius.  It  clearly  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  maintain  the  belief,  and  invent  the  story 
of  its  miraculous  multiplication,  because  the  sale 
of  the  relics  was  extremely  profitable.  The  story 
itself  is  too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this 
day  the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it, 
are  shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemnie  at  Rome.  On  the 
capture  of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its 
rescue  by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case 
unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  frag- 
ment to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  66. 
Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridicu- 
lous imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
(Ann.  Ecc.  a.  u.  326,  Nos.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  (Problem,  de  Cruris  Dominica  Inveti- 
Hone,  Helmst.  1724);  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
Church  ("  frontem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,"  Tert. 
de  Cor.  Mil.  3).  It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that 
any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it  (Cypr. 
Teslim.  ii.  21,  22;  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c. ;  Mos- 
heim, ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship  (latria) 
by  the  <  'hurch  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylor's  Diss. 
from  Popery,  i.,  ii.  7,  12;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  65. 
Some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez.  ix. 

4  (Poli  Synope.  ad  loc. ;  Gesen.  s.  v.  VI;  signum 
spec,  cruciforme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsius,  de  Cruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  Salmasius  (de  Cruce,  Epp.  3); 
Kippingius  (de  Cruce  et  Cruciariis,  Brem.  1671); 
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Bosius  (de  Cruce  iriumphante  et  gloriosa,  Ant- 
werp, 1617);  Gretser  (de  Cruce  Christi);  and 
Bartholinus  (Hypomnemata  de  Cruce);  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  it- 
self.    [Crucifixion.]  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  (rn£>3?)-  This  ornament,  which 
is  both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  com- 
mon, and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7), 
which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious 
materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns. 
The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let 
us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8;  3 
Mace.  vii.  16;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical  writ- 
ers, passim;  Winer,  s.  v.  Krauze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  crityavos  xapiroiv,  Prov.  iv.  9 
=  (TTecpavos  raiv  Trvev^aTiKwu  xa-PlffP-a.TO>v,  Lex. 
Cyr.).  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown ;  Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  &c,  ascribe  its 
earliest  use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave-  to  Ariadne  a 
crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  ^Egyptius 
attributes  the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was 
cereal.  These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by 
Tertullian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Saturnius  ("  praestantissimus  in  hac  materia 
commentator  ").  Another  tradition  says  that  Nim- 
rod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cloud  (Eutychius  Alex- 
andr.  Ann.  i.  63).  Tertullian  in  his  tract  De  Cor. 
Militis  (c.  7  ff.)  argues  against  them  as  unnatural 
and  idolatrous.  He  is,  however,  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  disprove  the  countenance  given 
to  them  in  Scripture,  where  they  are  constantly 
mentioned.  He  says  "  Quis  .  .  .  episcopus  inven- 
itur  coronatus  ?  "  (c.  9).  But  both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  The  com- 
mon mitre  (n^22^?j  KiSapis,  Ex.  xxviii.  40,  xxix. 
9,  &c,  raivia.,  Joseph.  o~rp6<piov  t>  ol  hpe7s  <po- 
povai,  Hesych.)  was  a  iriAos  aicwvos,  forming  a 
sort  of  linen  taenia  or  crown   (o-Te^cwoj),  Joseph. 

Ant.  iii.  7.  The  Hpp^B  ($v<ro-ivn  riapa)  of  the 
high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown,  Ez.  xxi.  26) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii.  39 ;  Lev.  viii. 
9 ;  "  an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  de- 
sire of  the  eyes,"  Ecclus.  xlv.  12 ;  "  the  holy  crown," 
Lev.  viii.  9,  so  called  from  the  Tetragrammaton  in- 
scribed on  it;  Sopranes,  de  Re  Vest.  Jud.,  p.  441). 
It  had  a  second  fillet  of  blue  lace  (e|  vaudvQov 
ireTroiKi\/j.6i>os,  the  color  being  chosen  as  a  type  of 
heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  ("1J3,  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  "on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  doo-Kvafios  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  6). 

The  gold  band  (V"1?*  LXX.  ireraKov,  Orig.  i\a<r- 
ri)piov,  Das  Stirnblatt,  Luther)  was  tied  behind 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  be- 
ing two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in 
bas-relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord."      (Comp.   Rev.  xvii.  5;  Braunius,  de  Vest. 
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ISacerd.  ii.  22;  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  TempK,  ix. 
1;  Eeland,  Antiq.  ii.  10;  Carpzov.  Appur.  Crit.  p. 
85;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7;  Philo,  de  Vit.  Mods, 
iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is  describ- 
ing a  later  crown  given  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jaddua.  (Jennings's  Jew.  Ant.  p.  158.)  The  use 
of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious  services 
was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  belonged  at 


Crowns  worn  by  Assyrian  kings.     (From  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik.) 

first  "rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the  regalia." 
Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first  crown 
was  used  by  Janus  when  sacrificing.  "  A  striped 
head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  wig,  on  which 
a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the 
symbol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 
in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings 
of  Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently 
adorned  with  flowers,  &c,  and  arranged  in  bands 
of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one 
band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  richer"  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  tab. 
ix.  4  and  8). 

There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 
besides  those  mentioned;  as  "^S,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms,  Is.  lxi.  10,  fxirpa,  LXX.;  Bar.  v. 
2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17  (toi'x&'A'0')'  and  of  women,  Is. 
iii.  20  (ijXTr\6Kiov^)\  iTT'pVj  a  head-dress  of 
great  splendor  (Is.  xxviii.  5);  rP")y,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  (crrecpavos),  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9:  such  wreaths 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  ^1^2^, 
a  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  SiirXois,  depto-rpov).     The  words 

*1T_2,  "in?,  and  S72T"13,  are  spoken  of  under 
Diadem.  The  general  word  is  i"PlT337,  and  we 
must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  irra- 
diated with  jiearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "was  worth")  a  talent,  taken 
by  David  from  the  king  of  Ammon  at  Kabbah,  and 
used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  his  head.  The  royal 
crown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king  (Schick- 
ard,  Jus  Reg.  vi.  19,  421).  Idolatrous  nations  also 
"made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods"  (Ep. 
Jer.  9)  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]. 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them:  iTTiri  1D3,  the  crown  of  the  Law;  1H2 
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n3"n3,  the  crown  of  priesthood;  and  J*T137Q, 

the  royal  crowri,  better  than  all,  which  is  "IHD 

3110  DW,  the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov. 
Apparat.  Critic,  p.  60 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
Corona). 

~2,r(<pavos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown;  but  o-Te'/^ua  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Grcec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
"  many  crowns "  worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  351  ff. ;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320);  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power:  the 
first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alexander 
III.,  in  1159;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIII.,  in 
1303;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  1362. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  vic- 
tors in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  &c.).« 
They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  laurel- 
wreath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering  the  Py- 
thon (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  cc.  7,  15).  "Crown"  is 
often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xii.  4, 
xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c).  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars,  tables,  &c. 
(Ex.  xxv.  25,  &c. :  Deut.  xxii.  8,  irotriffeis  tTTe<pa- 
vnv  t'5  Swparl  <rov.  "  Prqjectura  coronarum," 
Vitr.  ii.  8;  "  Angusti  muri  corona,"  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4, 
30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  had  a 
coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (rbv  trTetpavov  bv  ocpfiKere, 
1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V.  "crown-tax,"  v. 
Quid.  s.  *'.  o-recpauiKbi/  TfAecrfxa).     [Diadem.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  libri  x.)  and  Meursius  (de  Corona,  Hafniae, 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (ffr^avos  e'|  hitav- 
Qa>v,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain,  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Ehamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (7rAe- 
£avres)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  e|  aKavQ-ns,  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant;  perhaps 
cappares  sphwsce  (Reland's  Palcestina,  ii.  523). 
Hasselquist  (Travels,  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  N<ibk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible, 
pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur- 


«  *  On  Paul's  use  of  metaphors  derived  from  this 
source,  see  Games  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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pose  (Bosenmiiller,  Botany  of  Script,  p.  202,  Kiilc- 
ed.).  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate, 
see  Gibbon,  ii.  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  Milman. 

F.  VV.  F. 

CRUCIFIXION  (ffravpovv,  avaffravpovv, 
(TKoKoiri^iy,  irpoff7)Kovv  (and,  less  properly,  ava- 
(TKtv5v\(utiv)-  cruci  or  patUndo  affigere,  sujfigere, 
or  simply  Jigere  (Tert.  de  Pat.  iii.),  cruciare 
(Auson. ),  ml  pedum  aUigare,  crucem  alicui  stat- 
uere,  in  crweem  agtrc,  toUere,  &c:  the  sufferer  was 
called  cruci'iriiis).  The  variety  of  the  phrases 
shows  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment, 
the  invention  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Semiramis.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(as  in  the  case  of  Inarus,  Thuc.  i.  30;  Gen.  xl. 
19),  the  Carthaginians  (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno, 
&c.,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7 ;  Sil.  Ital.  ii.  344),  the  Per- 
sians (Polycrates,  &c,  Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43 ;  Esth. 
vii.  10,  ffTaupco6r)Tco  eV  avro,  LXX.  v.  14),  the 
Assyrians  (L)iod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii.  44), 
Indians  (id.  ii.  18),  (Winer,  s.  v.  Kreuziyung,) 
Germans  (possibly,  Tac.  Germ.  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent from  the  earliest  times  (reste  suspenditu,  Liv. 
i.  26)  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero, 
however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings, 
but  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  (pro  Bab.  4);  Aurel. 
Victor  calls  it  "  Vetus  veterrimumque  (an  teterr.  ?) 
patibulormn  supplicium."  Both  Kpi^av  and  ««- 
jwndere  (Ov.  Ibis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifix- 
ion ;  thus  in  speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of 
2000  Tyrians,  avetcpenacrev  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers 
to  the  crucibus  affiants,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monograph  by  Bormitius.  It  is  as- 
serted to  have  been  so  by  Baronius  (Annul,  i.  xxxiv.), 
Sigonius  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  vi.  8),  &c,  who  are  re- 
futed by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc.  xvi. ;  Carp- 
zov.  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  591).     The  Hebrew  words 

said  to  allude  to  it  are  i"w.Pl  (sometimes  with  the 

addition  of  V??'"'    'V  >  hence  the  Jews  in  polemics 

call  our  Lord  ^hn,  and  Christians  "^bri  ^"Oll?, 

"  worshippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and  2?|2^>  both  of 
which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered  "to  hang" 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xxv.  4; 
Job  xxvi.  7);  for  which  o-Taupooi  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  crucijixerunt  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  account  of 
the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Babbie)  is,  that 
the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifixion), 
took  place  after  death  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Snpplicia  ; 
Belaud,  Ant.  ii.  6;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Errors,  v. 
21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  up- 
right pole  has  been  called  crucifixion.  This  cus- 
tom of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no  means 
rare ;  men  were  first  killed  in  mercy  (Suet.  Cues. ; 
Herod,  iii.  125;  Pint.  Ckom.  38).  According  to 
a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  15,  §  24),  it  was 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  pest  mortem  disgrace,  to 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  suicide.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  that  the  Rabbis  are  correct  in  asserting  that 
this  exposure  is  intended  in  Scripture,  since  the 
Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  four  (namely,  the 
sword,  Ex.  xxi.,  strangling,  tire,  Lev.  xx.,  and  ston- 
ing, Deut.  xxi.).  Philo  indeed  says  (de  Leg.  spec.) 
33 
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that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  pun- 
ishment, because  it  was  the  worst  he  could  discover; 
but  the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove 
his  assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.xx..  6,  §  2; 
deBell.Jud.  ii.  12,  §6;  Vtt.  75,  &c),  although 
there  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it 
before  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"cross"  precedes  "burning"  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  Cruce,  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  "crude- 
lissimum  teterrimumque  supplicium"  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66),  "extrema  poena"  (Apul.  de  Ars.  Asin.  x.), 
"summum  supplicium"  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi., 
&c.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the  Bo- 
mans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflic- 
tion, since  it  was  especially  a  servile  supplicium 
(Tac.  //.  iv.  11;  .luv.  vi.  218;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8,  &c; 
Plaut.  passim),  so  that  even  a  freedman  ceased  to 
dread  it  (Cic.  pro  Rub.  5) ;  or  if  applied  to  freemen, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals,  thieves, 
&c.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  10;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §  1; 
Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii. ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Bev.  23). 
Indeed  exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jus  ciritutis  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  pop- 
ular cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  hap- 
pened to  the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  se- 
dition against  Coesar  (Luke  xxiii.  2)',  although  the 
Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  him  on  the 
totally  distinct  charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds 
of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Florus 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14,  §  9)  and  Varus,  who 
crucified  2000  at  once  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Choss. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were  illegal, 
and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance  of  the 
brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  properly  com- 
menced with  scourging,  after  the  criminal  had  been 
stripped;  hence  in  the  common  form  of  sentence 
we  find  "  summove,  lictor,  ihspolia,  verbera,"  &c. 
(Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there  are  a  host  of  authori- 
ties, Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  11;  Luc.  dePiscat. 
2;  Jer.  Comment,  ad  Mutt,  xxvii.  26,  &c.  It  was 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  vvrgm,  but 
the  more  terrible  Jlugellmii  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut. 
xxv.  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  &c,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  moo-Til  affrpayaAcoT-ft  mentioned  by  Athen- 
a.'iis,  &e.;  "  flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catenatum," 
Apul.),  which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer 
died  under  it  (Ulp.  de  Parnis,  1.  viii. ).  The  scourg- 
ing generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one 
to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
l'rudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  28,  ii. 
14,  §  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts 
xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the  sentence, 
to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  further 
punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1);  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  the  <ppayf\\<i>cras  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  anguish 
could   hardly  have  been  endured   twice  (see  Poli 
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Synopsis,  ad  loc).  How  severe  it  was  is  indicated 
in  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv.  15;  Is.  I.  6).  Vosslus  con- 
siders that  it  was  partly  legal,  partly  tentative 
{Harm.  Pass.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Plut.  de  iis  qui  sero,  &c.  9;  Ar- 
temid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61;  John  xix.  17;  "  Patibulum 
ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  afiigatur  cruci,"  Plaut.  Car- 
bnnar.).  Hence  the  term  Eurcif'er,  = crossbearer. 
This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  in 
Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  paral- 
lel; and  to  this  the  fathers  fantastically  applied  the 
expression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the  government  shall  be 
upon'his  shoulder.''  They  were  sometimes  scourged 
and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut.  Mostel.  i.  1,  52). 
"  In  some  old  figures  we  see  our  Lord  described 
with  a  table  appendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  gar- 
ment, set  full  of  nails  and  pointed  iron  "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2.  "  Haerebas  ligno 
quod  tuleras,"  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50).  [Simon  of 
Cyrene.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66;  "  extra  portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  4,  6 ;  1  K.  xxi.  13 ;  Acts  vii. 
58;  Heb.  xiii.  12;  and  in  camps  "extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Duel.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Martins 
(Cic.  pro  Rabirio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  hill  ( Val.  Max.  vi. ) ;  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  hill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  tSttos  [Calvary].  Arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Ar- 
temid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35;  Dig.  xlviii. 
2'),  6);  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  that  "  naked  "  must  not  be  taken 
in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  condemned 
were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth  (iri  pictures  of 
the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  generally  much  too  large 
and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it  ("agere,"  "ex- 
currere,"  "tollere,"  "ascenderc  in  crucem;"  Pru- 
dent, irepl  crTe<p;  Plaut.  Mostel.  "Crticisahui;"  Id. 
Bacch.  ii.  3.  128;  avrjyov,  i\yov,  i\yov  els  IxKpov 
re\os,  Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Barna- 
bas (Ep.  12),  'irav  %vXov  K\i8rj  Ka\  ava<rrfj  (Pear- 
son on  Creed,  Art.  iv.).  The  former  method  was 
the  commoner,  for  we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii. 
10,  &c.)  of  the  cross  being  erected  beforehand  in 
terrorem.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding  took  place 
(for  which  see  Cross),  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden 
the  pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually 
of  olvos  iiTfivpfito-fievos  or  \e\t/3a.vu>/Aevos,  as 
among  the  Jews  (Lightfoot,  /lor.  /I the.  ad  Matt. 
xxvii.),  because  myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Ix>rd  re- 
fused it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii. 
34;  Mark  xv.  23.      Maimon.  Sanked.  xiii.).     St. 

Matt,  calls  it  o|or/iero  x°^s  (V5^)>  an  expres- 
sion used  in  reference  to  Ps.  lxix.  21,  but  not  strictly 
accurate.  This  mercifully  intended  draught  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  spongeful  of  vinegar 


n  *  The  malefactors  (KaKovpyoi)  crucified  with  the 
Baviour  were  not  -t  thieves  "  (k\<=itt<ju)  as  in  the  A.  V., 
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(or  pesca,  the  common  drink  of  liornan  soldiers, 
Spart.  Hadr.;  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  iii.  2,  23),  which 
was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to  our  Lord 
in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pity  (Matt,  xxvii. 
48;  Luke  xxiii.  36);  this  He  tasted  to  allay  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Ixird  was  crucified  between  two  "  thieves  "  a 
or  "  malefactors "  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  &c),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12);  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (/couo-rccS/a,  Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  "  miles  qui 
cruces  assurabat,"  Petr.  Sat.  iii.  6;  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom. 
c.  38 ),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  sur- 
reption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary  from  the 
lingering  character  of  the  death,  which  sometimes 
did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at 
last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starva- 
tion (Euseb.  viii.  8;  Sen.  Proc.  3).  But  for  this 
guard,  the  persons  might  have  been  taken  down 
and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  only  one  survived  out 
of  three  to  which  the  same  8epaireia  eV/jUcAeo-TOTTj 
was  applied  (  Vit.  c.  75).  Among  the  ConvuLsion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  women  woidd  be 
repeatedly  crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  cross 
three  hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it 
23  times  (t'neijcl.  Mctr.  s.  v.  Cross);  the  pain  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  nailing,  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  blood  was  lost.  Still  we 
cannot  believe  from  the  Martyrologies  that  Yictor- 
inus  (crucified  head  downwards)  lived  three  days, 
or  Timotheus  and  Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of 
the  legs  (Plaut.  Paen.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially 
adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix. 
31 ),  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as 
observed  by  Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of 
our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  his  previ- 
ous agonies  (which  appears  from  his  inability  to 
bear  his  own  cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish 
(Schoettgen,  Hot.  Hebr.  vi.  3;  De  Pass.  Messwe), 
or  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  the  "giving  up  the  ghost"  as  a  miracle 
(Heb.  v.  7?),  or  say  with  Cyprian,  "Prevento  car- 
nificis  officio,  spiritum  sponte  dimisit"  (adv.  De- 
metr.).  Still  less  can  the  common  cavil  of  infidel- 
ity be  thought  noteworthy,  since  had  our  Lord 
been  in  a  swoon  the  piercing  of  his  pericardium 
(proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph  and  blood) 
would  have  insured  death.  (See  Eschenbach, 
Ojntsc.  Med.  de  •Servatore  non  apparenter  sed 
vere  nwrtuo,  and  Gruner  de  Morle  Christi  non 
sipioptica,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch.  Bibl.) 
Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44); 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  S>rr- 
mendtii  and  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apotog.  c.  50),  or  let- 
ting loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  N'er. 
49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  i.  43;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asia. 
c.  6;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48;  Juv.  xiv.  77).     Sepulture 


but  "  robbers  "  (Atjotoi)-     The  Greek  makes  a  distinc- 
tion bet veen  the  terms  (John  x.  8).     See  Thieves. 
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was  generally  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might  I 
be  granted  as  a  special  favor  or  on  grand  occasions 
(Ulp.  1.  ix.  De  <>//■  Pascons.).  But  in  consequence 
of  Deut.  xxi.  '22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58 ;  cf. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  treatise 
of  the  physician  Uichter  (in  Jahn's  Arch.  Bibl.). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full 
of  nerves  and  tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from 
the  heart)  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish.  3. 
The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacerations 
brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
finds*  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  gr  td- 
ii  dhj  increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  G.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (So/om.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
de  Cruce,  iii.  15).  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter.  "  An 
edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book"  (ii.  154,  note) 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  types  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii. 
20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Light- 
foot  ad  Mutt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by 
Gebaverius  —  Dissert,  de  Resur.  sanctorum  cum 
Christo).  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see 
Schoettgen,  Hot.  Hebr.  et  Talmud,  vi.  3, 8.  [Dark- 
ness; Ck<>ss.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  the  ancient,  ones  are  derived  in 
part  from  Lipsius ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Cruce,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with 
notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the  points 
in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed  from  the 
ordinary  Jewish  customs,  see  Othonis  Lex.  Rab- 
biiiiriiiri.  s.  v.  Supplicia;  Bynoeus  de  Morte  J. 
ChrisH;  Vossius,  II" cm.  Passwms;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
parai.  Crit.  p.  591  ff.  &c.  [See  also  Friedlieb, 
Archcblogii  der  Leidensgeschichte,  Bonn,  1843: 
Stroud,  Physical  cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ, 
Lond.  1847 :  and  for  very  full  references  to  the 
literature  of  every  part  of  the  subject,  Hase,  Lehtn 
Jesu,  5<>  Aufl.  Leipz.  1865.  —  A.]       F.  W.  F. 

*  The  question,  whether  the/ee<  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross,  has  a  bearing  on  the  reality  of 
his  death  and  resurrection;  for,  if  they  were,  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  having  been 
restored,  without  a  miracle,  from  a  merely  apparent 
death,  he  was  able  to  walk  the  same  day  many 
miles  through  a  hilly  country.     The  wounds  of  his 
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feet  would  have  surely  prevented  the  journey  to 
Emmaus.  Influenced,  it  appears,  by  this  consid- 
eration, Dr.  Paulus  published  an  Essay  in  1792, 
asserting  that  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  were  not 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  rather  bound  to  it  by  cords. 
Forty  years  later,  in  reply  to  arguments  against 
this  view,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  feet  were 
not  even  bound  to  the  cross,  but  suffered  to  hang 
down  freely.  The  point  in  question  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  evidence 
which  relates  to  it  is  therefore  inserted.  (1.)  The 
narrative  of  Luke  (see  xxiv.  39),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For,  according  to  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  had 
joined  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  were  reporting  to  the  eleven  what 
thev  had  seen  and  heard,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  astonished  group,  saying :  "  Peace 
be  unto  you " ;  and  then,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  identify  fully  his  person,  and 
ascertain  that  his  body  was  real,  he  added :  "  See 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have."  Had  it  been  the  sole  aim  of 
Christ  to  convince  his  disciples  that  they  were  not 
gazing  at  a  mere  apparition,  the  words,  "  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have,"  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient ;  for  the  act  of  grasping  his  hand  would  have 
afforded  evidence  of  his  possessing  a  genuine  body, 
as  complete  as  could  have  been  gained  by  touching 
his  feet  also.  But  if  he  wished  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  looking  once  more  upon  their  Lord, 
who  had  risen  with  his  own  body  from  the  dead, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to 
those  parts  of  his  body  which  would  enable  them 
most  surely  to  identify  it,  that  is,  to  those  which 
bore  the  marks  of  his  recent  crucifixion.  Hence 
the  fact  that  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet  affords  evidence  that  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
death  were  visible  in  them  both.  (See  Meyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  in  he.)  Moreover,  the  narrative  of 
John  (see  xx.  19  ff. ),  which  probably  describes  the 
same  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  confirms 
the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  words  preserved 
by  Luke.  For,  John  declares  that  Christ  "  showed 
unto  them  both  (koI,  repeated,  Tisch.)  his  hands 
and  his  side  " ;  evidently,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  account,  that  they  might  identify 
him  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  known  marks  of  violence 
on  his  body,  and  thus  assure  themselves  of  his 
actual  resurrection.  That  John  does  not  mention 
the  feet  of  Christ,  is  surely  no  evidence  that  they 
were  not  shown  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  hands 
and  his  side.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr  twice  refers  to 
the  nailing  of  Christ's  feet  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Ps.  xxii.  17.  (See  Ajwl.  i.  c.  35 ;  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  c.  97.)  In  the  former  passage  he  says: 
"  But  the  sentence,  '  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet,'  was  on  account  of  the  nails  fixed  in  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  cross  ";  and  in  the  latter: 
'•  In  the  twenty-second  Psalm  David  did  thus 
typically  speak  of  his  cross  and  passion:  'They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.'  For  when  they 
crucified  him  they  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet 
by  driving  nails  into  them."  Justin  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Christ 
were  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  act  a 
prediction  of  the  0.  T.  respecting  him  was  fulfilled. 
But  he  does  not  intimate  that  his  crucifixion  dif- 
fered in  any  respect  from  the  same  punishment 
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as  it  was  usually  inflicted  upon  criminals.  Had  he 
recognized  the  nailing  of  his  feet  as  a  peculiarity. 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  call  attention  to  it 
as  aggravating  his  suffering.  He  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  Septuagint  version  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  verse  quoted  from  the  22d  Psalm,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  appeal,  without 
explanation,  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  manner  of 
(  'hrist's  death,  had  it  not  been  customary  in  his 
own  day  to  nail  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  to  the 
cross.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  crucifixion  by  the  Romans  may  be  inferred  from 
his  minute  description  of  a  cross  (Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
c.  91),  and  from  his  general  intelligence.  (3.)  Ter- 
tullian,  who  also  lived  before  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  prohibited,  speaks  of  the  nailing  of  the 
feet  in  crucifixion.  (See  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  19).  He 
refers  to  the  twenty-second  Psalm  as  "  containing 
the  whole  passion  of  Christ,"  and  quotes  the  17th 
verse:  "  Foderunt  manus  nieas  et  pedes,"  adding 
the  words,  "quae  propria  atrocia  crucis."  These 
words  show  that  Tertullian  regarded  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  characteristic  and  most  dread- 
ful feature  of  death  by  the  cross.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr 
and  Tertullian  were  unacquainted  with  this  method 
of  punishment,  so  frequent  in  their  times,  or  that 
they  were  likely,  in  refuting  adversaries,  to  bring 
forward  a  passage  from  the  0.  T.  as  prophetic  of 
(  'hrist's  death,  the  words  of  which  were  but  half 
fulfilled  in  an  ordinary  crucifixion.  (Compare 
Winer,  Renlw.  i.  G79.)  (4.)  A  passage  in  Plautus 
( Mostellaria,  ii.  1 )  appears  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  feet  were  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  slave  on  the  approach  of  his  master,  against 
whom  he  had  committed  many  offenses  during  his 
absence.  He  cries  out  in  fear  of  the  punishment 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  himself:  — 

"  Ego  dabo  ei  talentum,  primus  qui  in  crucem  excu- 
currerit ; 
Sed  ea  lege,  ut  affigantur  bis  pedes,  bis  brachia." 

The  unusual  severity  of  punishment  is  here  expressed 
by  the  word  bis ;  the  structure  of  the  sentence  does 
not  point  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  peculiar.  (5. ) 
Reference  is  made  by  several  writers  of  the  fifth 
century  to  certain  nails  which  the  Empress  Helena 
found  with  the  true  cross  and  sent  to  Constantine 
her  son.  (Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  17;  Theodoret,  H.  E. 
i.  18;  Sozomen,  //.  E.  ii.  1;  Kufinus,  H.  E.  ii.  8; 
Ambrose,  Oratio  de  obitu  Theodos.  47.)  But  the 
statements  of  these  writers  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory, and  certainly  of  little  value.  (6.)  The  fol- 
lowing classical  writers  have  also  been  referred  to 
on  the  point  in  question.  Xenophon  Ephesius  (iv. 
2)  asserts  that  in  Egypt  the  hands  and  feet  were 
simply  bound  to  the  cross,  but  this  only  proves 
that  the  Egyptian  method  of  crucifixion  differed 
from  the  Roman.  Lucan  (Phar.  vi.  543  ff. )  men- 
tions the  nailing  of  the  hands  and  the  use  of  cords, 
but  he  does  not  aim  to  give  a  full  account  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  cords  may  have  been  used  to  bind 
the  body  more  firmly  to  the  cross.  (See  Winer, 
Realm,  i.  678.)  In  the  mock  crucifixion  of  Amor, 
described  by  Ausonius  (Idyl.  viii.  56  ff.),  the 
propria  atrocia  cmcis  would  have  been  out  of 
place,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  victim's 
hands  and  feet  are  represented  as  merely  bound  to 
the  tree.  And  though  the  dialogue  of  Lucian 
(Prometh.  i.  2)  speaks  only  of  nailing  the  hands, 
it  describes  no  proper  crucifixion,  and  hence  gives 
no  trustworthy  evidence  in  respect  to  the  usual 
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method.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  the 
cross  may  therefore  be  said  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
evidence;  but  whether  a  single  nail  was  driven 
through  both  feet,  or  they  were  fastened  separately 
to  the  cross,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Literature :  Paulus,  in  Memorab.  iv. 
36  ff. ;  Comment,  iii.  764  ff. ;  Exeget.  Haiidb.  iii. 
ii.  669  ff. ;  Hug,  in  the  Freib.  Zeitschrift,  iii.  167 
ff.  v.  18  ff.  vii.  141  ff. ;  Biihr,  in  Hiiffel  und  Hey- 
denreich's  Zeitschrift,  ii.  ii.,  and  in  Tholuck's  Liter. 
Anzeig.  1835,  Nos.  1-6  ;  "Winer,  de  Pedum  Affixione, 
Lips.  1845,  and  Realm,  art.  Kreuzigung ;  Meyer, 
Comment,  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  and  Luke  xxiv.  39; 
Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  Amer.  ed.  p.  418 ;  Ellicott's 
Life  of  Christ,  Amer.  ed.  p.  318,  note;  Andrews's 
Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  537.  A.  H. 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa- 
rently without  any  special  intention,  to '  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappachath,  TiIlQ^  (from  r~IQ!£,  a  root 
with  the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  ampulla,  from  am- 
pins). Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is 
perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expe- 
dition after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16),  and 
also  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case  in 
the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of 
blue  porous  clay  —  the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery  — 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  3 
inches  long,  a  small  handle  below  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice 
about  the  size  of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form  is  common  also  in 
Spain,  and  will  be  familiar  to  many  from  pictures 
of  Spanish  life.  A  similar  globular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K. 
xvii.  12,  14,  16).  For  the  "box"  or  "horn"  in 
which  the  consecrated  oil  was  carried  on  special 
occasions,  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied   through    the    neck    is    suggestive   of  the 

second  term,  Bakbuk,  p^Slp?,  probably  like  the 
Greek  bombulos,  PojxfiuAos,  an  onomatopoetic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice  —  a  "cruse  of  honey,"  1 
K.  xiv.  3;  and  an  "earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 

the  other  term,    Tzeldchdh,    7M1^"%  (found  also 

in  the  forms  iTl"]/^  and  HrT^),  from  a  root 

(H7!S)  signifying  to  sprinkle;    or  perhaps  from 

77^2,  to  ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal. 
This  was  probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form 
still  common  in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20, 
"cruse;"  xxi.  13,  "dish;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
"pans;"  also  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the 
figure  is  obscured  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
"bosom."  G. 

*  What  is  related  of  "the  cruse  of  water" 
placed  by  Saul's  "  bolster  "  as  he  slept  in  the  cave, 
which  David  so  quietly  removed  without  awaking 
him  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12),  and  of  "the  cruse  of  water 
at  the  head"  of  Elijah  as  "he  lay  and  slept  be- 
neath a  juniper-bush  "  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  6),  accords 
perfectly,  says  Thomson,  with  the  habits  of  Eastern 
life  at  this  day.  "  No  one  ventures  to  travel  over 
the  deserts  there  without  his  cruse  of  water ;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  place  one  at  the  bolster,  so  that 
the  owner  can  reach  it  during  the  night.  The 
Arabs  eat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  it  is 
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generally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  thirst,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  which  they  drink  is  enormous. 
The  cruse  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  demand." 
{Land  and  Book,  ii.  21.)  H. 

CRYSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  zecticith  (iTp^ST)  and  kerach 

(rnr?.). 

1.  Zecucith  (ua\os'  vitram)  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  "  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwith- 
standing the  different  interpretations  of  "  rock 
crystal,"  "glass,"  "adamant,"  &c,  that  have  been 
assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  "  glass  "  is  intended.  The  old 
versions  and  paraphrases  are  in  favor  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Targum  has  zegougitha,  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  "  glass-"  The  Syriac 
has  zagugitto ;  the  Arabic  zujnj,  i.  e.  "glass." 
Schultens  (Comment,  in  Job.  1.  c.)  conjectures  that 

the  words  zahab  uzecueith  (fP^D^  2HT)  are  a 
he'ndiadys  to  denote  "  a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,"  or  "a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  a 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  II.  N. 
xxxvii.  2).  Cary  (Job  /.  c.)  translates  the  words 
"  golden  glass;  "  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61,  ed.  185-4),  who. 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colors."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecuciih  of  Job  (I.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.   [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  (Kpi/ffraWos  '■  crystallum)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  "ice," 
"frost,"  &c. ;  but  once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  signify  "  crystal:  "   "  And  the 

likeness  of  the  firmament was  as  the  color 

of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients  sup- 
posed rock-crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold;  whence  the  Greek  word  KpuaraWos, 
from  Kpvos,  "cold"  (see  Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.     The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 

translates  the  epithet  (STISH)  "  terrible "  in 
Ez.  (I.  c);  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  spectabilis.  The  Greek  KpinrraWos  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  ii,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "ice" 
or  "crystal."  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kerach  in  Ez.  (/.  <\).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice"  (see  Harris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  art. 
Crystal).  W.  H. 

CUBIT.     [Measures.] 

CUCKOO  (HtfKJ,  shachaph  [leanness]  : 
\dpos'-  lanis).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
authority  for  this  translation  of  the  A.  V.;  the 
Heb.  word  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv. 
15,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird.  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  iii.  1)  has  attempted  to  show  that  shachaph 
denotes  the  Cepphus.  The  (K(Tr<pos)  of  Aristotle 
(Anim.  Hist.  viii.  5,  §  7;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander 
(Alexipharm.  165),  and  other  Greek  writers,  has 
been,  with  sufficient  reason  we  think,  identified  by 
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Schneider  with  the  Storm-petrel  ( T/ialassidroma 
pelagica),  the  Procellaria  pelagica  of  Liunseus. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Pfostm)  describes 
the  cepphus  as  a  light  kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under 
the  word  Keircpos,  says,  "  It  is  a  bird  like  a  gull, 
light  of  body,  and  sails  over  the  waves."  The 
notion  held  by  the  ancients  that  the  cepphus  lived 
on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seeking  their  food, 
ifcc,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and  frothy  sea; 
the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  Keir<p6opai,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  "  (see  LXX. 
in  Prov.  viii  22),  may  have  some  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  "slender" 
bird.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this 
diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally  but  a 
mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  ihachaph  ;  and  per- 
haps therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffinus 
cmereus  and  P.  cmglorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term."  Of  the  Laridfe 
the  Larus  fmcus  and  the  L.  argentatus  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CUCUMBERS  (CWE^i?,  Ustehtufcm :  oi 
ctIkvol:  cucumeres).  This  word  occurs  once  only, 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
for  which  the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  &c,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  con- 
sideration (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  pro- 
duces excellent  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  [Melon], 
the  Cucumis  chate  being,  according  to  Hasselquist 
(Trav.  p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  Egypt.  The  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool,  is  eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees 
and  Europeans  in  Egypt  as  that  from  which  they 
have  least  to  apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  (Plant. 
JEgypt.  xxxviii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as 
follows :  "  The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of 
cucumber  which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does 
not  differ  from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size, 
color,  and  tenderness ;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer, 
and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  and 
greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and 
more  easy  of  digestion."  The  account  which 
Forskal  (Fhr.  jEgypt.  p.  168)  gives  of  the  Cu- 
cumis chate,  which  he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Abdellavi  or  Adjur,  does  not  agree  with  what  Has- 
selquist states  with  regard  to  the  locality  where  it 
is  grown,  this  plant  being,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first-named  writer,  "  the  commonest 
fruit  in  Egypt,  planted  over  whole  fields."  The  C. 
chate  is  a  variety  only  of  the  common  melon  (C. 
melo) ;  it  was  once  cultivated  in  England  and  called 
"the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon;"  but  it  is 
rather  an  insipid  sort.  Besides  the  Cucumis  chate, 
the  common  cucumber  ( C.  sativus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of  varieties,  is  comnton 
in  Egypt.  This  grows  with  the  water-melons;  the 
poor  people  boil  and  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  richer 


a  p.  einereus  and  P.  anglorum  are  both  exposed 
for  sale  as  articles  of  food  in  the  Arab  markets  on  the 
coast. 
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people  fill  it  with  flesh  and  aromatics,  and  make  a 
kind  of  puddings,  which,  says  Hasselquist  (p.  257), 
eat  very  well.  "  Both  Cucumis  ckate  and  C. 
gativus"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  "are  now  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  Palestine:  on  visiting  the  Arab 
school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed  that  the 
dinner  which  the  children  brought  with  them  to 
school  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of 
barley  cake  and  a  raw  cucumber,  which  they  eat 
rind  and  all." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolation 
that  was  to  come  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
these  words:  "The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city."  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  vines,  cucum- 
bers, gourds,  &c,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely- 
man  or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the 
plants  from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and 
jackals  from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and 
Bool;  ii.  11)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Script- 
ure, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above:  by  and 
by,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for- 
saken, the  "  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck  —  a  most  affecting  type  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  &c,  from  fruit  and  corn  by  means  of 
a  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Baruch  (vi.  70) 
[or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70]  :  "  As  a  scarecrow  (itpoflaff- 
k6.vlov)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  keepeth 
nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of  wood,"  &c. 
W.  H. 


3UP-BEARER 

Egyptian  cups  were  of  various 
shapes,  either  having  handles  oi 
without  them.  In  Solomon's 
time  all  his  drinking  vessels 
were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1 
K.  x.  21).  Babylon  is  com- 
pared to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  Ii.  7). 
Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  seen 
figured  in  Layard  (Nin.  ii.  303, 
304;  Nin.  and  Bab.  186,  190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Phoeni- 
cian workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves.  The  cups 
and  other  vessels  brought  to 
Assyrian  cup  with  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
handle.  (Layard,  "lay  thus  have  been  of  Phceni- 
ii.  303.)  cian  origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persep- 
olis  many  figures  are  represented 
bearing  cups  or  vases  which  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
vessels  of  that  sort  described  in 
the  book  of  Esther  (Esth.  i.  7 ; 
Assyrian  drinking-  Xiebuhr,  Voynae,  ii.  106;  Char- 
cup.  (Layard,  ii.  dili)  Voyages,  vm.  p.  268;  PI. 
lviii.).  The  great  laver,  or 
"  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup 
( Cos),  "  with  flowers  of  lilies  "  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  form 
which  the  Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (Jain,  Arch. 
§  144).  The  common  form  of  modern  Oriental  cups 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing :  — 


CUMMIN  [rather  Cumin]  (]B3 : 
Kiifiivov'-  cyminum),  one  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  25,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed, 
but  with  a  rod;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  Modern  Egyptian  drinking-cups,  one-fifth  of  the  real  size.  (Lane.) 


as  one  of  the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees paid  tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  some- 
thing like  fennel  (Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The 
seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic 
flavor.  It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a 
sauce  (Plin.  xix.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  W.  D. 

*  CUNNING  originally  meant  "  skillful," 
"knowing,"  and  has  this  sense  in  Gen.  xxv.  27 
(where  Esau  is  called  a  "cunning  hunter");  in 
Exod.  xxvi.  1  ("  cunning  work,"  said  of  figures  of 
the  Cherubim) ;  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  ("  cunning 
player  "  on  the  harp)  and  other  passages  (A.  V.). 

H. 

*  CUNNINGLY  (2  Peter  i.  16).  [Cunning.] 
CUP.    The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup  "  in  the 

A.  V.  are,  1.  D13:   iror^pioV-  calix  ;  2.  mt£7|7, 

only  in  plural :  enrwSeia  :  crateres  ;  3.  V^Z  : 
kovSv:  scyphus.  See  also,  further,  words  Basin 
and  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and  from 
the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in  that  branch 
of  workmanship  (II.  xxiii.  743;    Od.  iv.  615,  618). 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,  30,   xi.  446,  465;  Birch,  Ane.  Pott.  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  iror-fipta,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4).  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera.  H.  W.  P. 

*  "  Cup"  or  "  bowl"  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
correct  than  "vial"  (A.  V.),  as  the  rendering  of 
<pid\r)  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  term  designates  a 
vessel  with  breadth  rather  than  depth,  and  whether 
used  of  the  censer-dish  (Rev.  v.  8),  or  of  the  cup 
with  its  contents  as  the  emblem  of  punishment 
(Rev.  xv.  7»  xvi.  2,  &c),  does  not  correspond  to  our 
word  vial,  as  at  present  employed.  H. 

CUP-BEARER  (n^tt  :  olvoX6os:  pm- 
cerna),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cup-bearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent- 
by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  appears  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court  (2 
K.  xviii.  17;  Ges.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems  probable, 
from  his  association  with  Rab-saris,  chief  of  the 

eunuchs  (D^D"!^),   and  from  Eastern  custom 


CURTAINS 

in  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch  (Ges. 
p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  establishment 
of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cup-bearer  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia  (Neh.  i.  11, 
ii.  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  among  the  at- 
tendants of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5;  comp.  Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  324,  326).  H.  W.  P. 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three: 

1.  Yeri'dth,  i"T37v"]'!  :  the  ten  "curtains"  of 
fine  linen,  &c,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and 
also  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the 
Tabernacle  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13,  xxxvi.  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the 
Gershonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite 
meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Tabernacle  —  its  transitoriness  and  slight- 
ness;  and  is  so  employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of 
David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (where  "  curtains  "  should  be 
"the  curtain"),  and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few 
later  instances  the  word  bears  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent ;  as  in  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where  "habitations"  should 

be  "  tabernacles,"  i"Tl3Dtt?tt,  poetic  word  for 
"tents");  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (here  "tabernacle" 

and    "tent"  are  both  one  word,  Vt~TN  =tent); 

Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  ]t22,  is  the  word 
usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant.  i.  5  (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed ). 

2.  Mdsdc,  TJDT2  :  the  "  hanging  "  for  the  door- 
way of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25: 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tab- 
ernacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33 ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "curtain"  occurs  but  once,  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"   is  shared  equally  between 

Mdsdc  and  a  very  different  word  —  Keld'i,  ^7f?. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Mdsdc  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  (*73D,  Ges.  p.  951).  If  this  be 
so,  the  Mdsdc  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances  —  a  thing 
natural  and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East 
(see  one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Per- 
sepoHs,  p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the 
other  textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best 
examined  under  Tabeknacle. 

Besides  "curtain"  and  "hanging,"  Mdsdc  is 
rendered  "covering"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  Ps.  cv.  39; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3.  Dt'ik,  p^T.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaphor 
of  a  tent.  G. 

CUSH  (ti^S  [see  the  word  below]:  Xovcri; 
[Vat.  Sin.  -tref-]  sEthiopis,  and  Chusi),  a  Benja- 
mite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  (Ewald,  Psalmen,  p.  9).  Cush  was  prob- 
ably a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and 
had  sought  the  friendship  of  David  for  the  purpose 
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of  "  rewarding  evil  to  him  who  was  at  peace  w  it'i 
him  "  — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but,  if  success- 
fid,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may  gather 
from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

*  The  antiquity  of  the  name  has  been  less  ques- 
tioned than  its  application.  The  Jewish  interpret- 
ers very  generally  regard  the  name  as  symbolic: 
Ethiopian, (black  in  heart  and  character.  But 
among  those  who  accept  this  view  opinions  differ  as 
to  the  person  thus  enigmatically  designated.  Some 
suppose  Cush  to  be  Shimei  who  cursed  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  if.);  and  others 
suppose  him  to  be  Saul,  chiefly  because  the  Psalm 
seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Saul  rather  than  those 
of  Absalom.  The  latter  is  Hengstenberg's  view 
(Die  Psalmen,  i.  138  ff.),  and  also  Alexander's 
{Psalms,  i.  49).  Rosenmiiller  argues  against  both 
opinions  and  abides  by  the  name  as  that  of  some 
partisan  of  Saul,  and  an  enemy  and  calumniator 
of  David,  otherwise  unknown  (Scholia  in  Psalmos 
redacta,  iii.  56).  H. 

CUSH  (tt^S  [dark-colored,  Fiirst;  perh.  an 
assembly,  people  brought  together,  Ges.,  6e  Aufl.] : 
Xovs--    Chus  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10); 

Aidioirla,  A<0iWes:  ^Ethiopia;  Cush'ite, ^tp1©  : 

Aldio^:    ^Etkiops;    pi.   D^ttWD,  D^ttJS  ;    fem. 

rV*tt7:l3),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  apparently 
the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  territories  occupied 
by  his  descendants.  (1.)  In  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "Cush  begat  Nimrod  "  (Gen.  x.  8;  1 
Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time 
he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to 
him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cush  are 
enumerated:  his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or 
Sabta,  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  Raainah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Nin- 
eveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence are,  (1)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "he  went  forth 
[into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  account 
given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom; and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  geneal- 
ogy- 

(2.)  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  in 
all  passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  dis- 
tinguish a  primeval  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Paradise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  pe- 
riod later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
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restrial  Paradise  of  Sheddad  the  son  of  'A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts;  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion 
in  Greece ;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territories 
where  they  established  themselves.  The  Cushan 
mentioned  in  Hah.  (iii.  7)  has  heen  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Gush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Gushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cushan].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corres- 
ponds to  the  African  Gush  of  the  Bible.  The 
<  'ushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  x.  may  be  traced  from  Merou  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Gush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Arabia,  Raamaii,  &c],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non- 
Semitic  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Gushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods ;  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later  one, 
of  Cushites,  "from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India"  (Genesis  of  the  Earth,  <fc,  pp.  214,  215). 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia ;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,"  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  con- 
nection in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as 
a  deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  i.  442,  443).  History  affords  many 
traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian  ") 
who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably  a 
king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
army.  The  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  lie  supposed  to  have 
had  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk, 
Shishak,  Sheshak;  Namuret,  Nimrod;  Tekrut, 
Teklut,  Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites 
illustrates  that  of  the  Cushites  [Caphtok]  :  it  may- 
be considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi 
grations.  On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  west;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements 
along  the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
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part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands. 
These  must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  wholly 
unlike  the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarly 
spread  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
may  be  always  traced  where  very  massive  architect- 
ural remains  are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is 
partly  Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the 
native  religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high  nature-wor- 
ship, and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship. 
These  indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of 
Cushites  or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted.    [Ethiopia.]  R.  S.  P. 

*  U^S,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  "Ethiopia"  or  "Ethiopians,"  in  all 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  except  Is.  xi.  11. 

A. 

CU'SHAN  flttfaS:  AttiWes;  [Sin.i  E0i- 
oires']  ^Ethiopia,  Hab.  iii.  7),  possibly  the  same 
as  Cushan-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of 
Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  order  of 
events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  favor  this 
supposition.  First  he  appears  to  refer  to  for- 
mer acts  of  Divine  favor  (ver.  2);  he  then  speaks 
of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,  "  God 
came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran  ;  "  and  he  adds,  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan 
in  affliction:  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  though  referring  to  the 
fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  favor  for  His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim. 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  into  Palestine.  The  Midianites, 
certainly  allied  with  the  Moabites  at  that  time, 
feared  the  Israelites  and  plotted  against  them  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.);  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Balaam  was  sent  for  from  Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps 
the  Aram-naharaim  of  the  oppressor.  Habakkuk 
afterwards  alludes  to  the  crossing  of  Jordan  or  the 
Red  Sea,  or  both,  (ver.  8-10,  15,)  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  apparently  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  (12,  13,  14). 
There  is  far  less  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Cush.     [Chu- 

SHAN-RlSHATHAIM.]  R.  S.  P. 

CUSHI  OttftB  :  Xovo-i  [Vat.  -<re«] :  Chmi), 
a  name  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the 
court  of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  Xovaet.]  Father  of  Zephaniah 
the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

3.  (With  the  article,  ^BJISn,  i.  e.  "  the  Cu- 
shite," "the  Ethiopian:"  6  Xov<rl  [Vat.  Alex. 
-cei]  :  Chusi),  a  man  apparently  attached  to  Joab's 
person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognized 
by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David, 
unlike  Ahimaaz,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect 
they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi  was  a  for- 
eigner —  as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  —  is  also 
slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground 
in  the  Jordan  valley  —  "  the  way  of  the  '  Ciccar '  " 
—  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  out- 
run him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32).  Ewald, 
however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  is 
here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  which 


a  Ideographic  writing  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
ranian nations ;  at  least  such  alone  have  kept  to  it 


partly  or  wholly,  in  spite  of  their  after  knowledge  of 
phonetic  characters. 
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he  was  recognized  a  long  distance  off  by  the  watch- 
man. 

CU'THAH  or  CUTH  (n^JPIS,  rVO : 
XovOd  [Vat.  Xouvda,  Alex.  Xoua],  Xou0  [Alex, 
omits] ;  Joseph.  Xovdos'-  Oatha),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  Iv-  xvii.  24,  30);  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thaans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  (oj  Kara  ttjj'  'EPpaiwi' 
■yKuiTTav  Xovdaioi,  Kara  8e  r^v  'E\\r}vcov  Sojua- 
peiYai,  Joseph,  Ant.  is.  14,  §  3).  The  position  of 
( 'uthah  is  undecided;  Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaeans  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media  (Ant, 
ix.  14,  §  3,  x.  !J,  §7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus' a  account.  For  the 
one  we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geog- 
raphers, who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Ku- 
tha,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which 
one  of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7) 
was  named;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda.  and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Volhertafql,  p. 
252);  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524,  xvi.  p.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued 
until  Alexander's  expedition;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have 
gained  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the 
removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their  habits 
would  have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if 
practicable.  The  connection  between  the  Samar- 
itans and  the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  6,  xii. 
5,  §  5),  and  between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthae- 
ans as  expressed  in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast   Pseudo-Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who 

substitutes  D^ITO  for  7,Y7!J,  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where  a  similar  change  is  made, 
is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i.  1). 

W.  L.  B. 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 
[Excommunication.] 

CUTTINGS    [IN    THE    FLESH]   ((1.) 

nunip,  s.  /.,  tt-it£7,  s.  m.,  both  from  en» 

(Buxtorf),    WW    (Gesen.   p.   1395),    CMS;    (2.) 

jTV173,  from  "H3,  incise  (Gesen.  p.  264):  svto- 

uiSes-  incisures;  (3.)  ^?f25?(2»  -S  from  V^P>  «'*- 
yrave  (Gesen.  p.  1208):  ypin-fxara  (Ttikto.-  stiff- 
main).  The  prohibition  (I>ev.  xix.  28)  against 
marks  or  cuttings  in  (he  flesh  for  the  dead  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev. 
xxi.  5;  Dent.  xiv.  1),  in  which  shaving  the  head 
with  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  But  it 
appears  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that  some  outward 
manifestation  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not  wholly 
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forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated.  The  ground, 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be  sought  else- 
where, and  will  Ve  found  in  the  superstitious  or  in- 
human practices  prevailing  among  heathen  nations. 
A  notion  apparently  existed  that  self-inflicted  bald- 
ness or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  in 
respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  repre- 
senting, in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of 
human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv.  71) 
describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six 
human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  (11.  xxiii.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  (//.  xxiii.  141 ;  Od.  iv.  197 ;  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  67, 
with  Senilis  ad  he.  xii.  605;  Eurip.  Ale.  425; 
Seneca,  Bippol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  (De  Con- 
sol,  nil  Apollon.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Keiske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  (Sokm. 
12—21,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect ;  "  mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto  "  (De  Ley.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.     "  Ye  shall 

not  make  cuttings  Jbr  (propter)  the  dead  2723  ? 
(Lev.  xix.  28;  Gesen.  p.  731;  Spencer  de  Ley. 
Hebr.  ii.  xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian,  Asi 
nus,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ;  de  Dea  Syr.  ii.  658, 
681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  practices  in  the 
worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by  Luean  (Phnrs. 
i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  ^Elius  Lampridius 
(Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertullian  (Apol.  c.  9),  and 
Lactantius  (Div.  Instit.  i.  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  He- 
rodotus, speaking  of  means  used  for  allaying  a 
storm,  uses  the  words  ei/TOfxa  iroievurts,  which 
may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  probably 
offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  119, 
with  Schweighaeuser's  note;  see  also  Virg.  JEtO.  ii. 
116;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians  whom 
the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians. 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neighbors 
(Selden,  de  Diis  Syria,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 

Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  i.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modern  Persians  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
seyn,  at  which  a  man  is  paraded  in  the  character 
of  the  saint,  with  points  of  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express 
grief  by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms, 
and  breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  Gosayens  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahminical 
friars,  endeavor  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the  na- 
tive negro  African  tribes  also  the  practice  appears 
to  prevail  of  offering  human  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Voyages,  vi.  482,  ix.  58,  490; 
Olearius,  Travels,  p.  237;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyjit-  ii. 
59 ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63 ;  Peru,  i.  86 ;  El- 
phinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i.  116 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  711 
ft*.;  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  54;  Livingstone,  Travels, 
pp.  318,  588;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxxi.  179;  Mu- 
ratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

'  But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  namely,  that  of  print- 
ing marks  ((rriy/xaTa),  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
giance to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers 
and  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegi- 
ance or  adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20, 
xvii.  5),  xdpayfjia  iir)  ttjs  xelP*>s  T^s  8«J'«$  xal 
iirl  rwv  (XfTdtnrwv,  and,  though  in  a  contrary 
direction,  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi. 
17),  in  the  Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by 
Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says, 
ari^ovrai  irdvres,  ol  ftiv  is  Kapirovs,  oi  5e  is 
aux^vas,  i;al  airb  rot/Se  airavres  'Aaavpioi  cTiy- 
fxaTocpopeovfft  (de  Dea  Syr.  [c.  59,]  ii.  p.  684). 
A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim  bore  on  his 
body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were  discovered 
after  his  death  (Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  xx. 
410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes  the 
marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  submit- 
ted to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  {ai54]pq>  ire- 
■Kvpaiixiva),  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  819;  Spencer,  p. 
416).  The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in 
the  habit  of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  the  members  of  Brahminical  sects 
in  India  are  distinguished  by  marks  on  the  fore- 
head, often  erroneously  supposed  by  Europeans  to 
be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Arab.  p. 
58;  Voyages,  i.  242;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206, 
445 ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  299 ;  Elphinstone.  India, 
i.  195).  H.  W.  P. 

CY'AMON  (KvafidiV-  Ckelmon),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain 
(av\<i>v,  A.  V.  "valley")  over  against  (aircvavri) 
Esdrelom.  If  by  "  Esdrelom  "  we  may  understand 
Jezreel,  this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of 
the  modern  village  Tell  Kaimon,  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Carmel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  over- 
looking the  Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Rob.  iii. 
114;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known 
to  Eusebius  (Ka/xfiwud)  and  Jerome  ( Cimana), 
and  is  mentioned  by  them  in  the  Onomasticon. 
They  identify  it  with  Camon,  the  burial-place  of 
Jair  the  Gileadite.  Robinson  suggests  its  identity 
with  Joknkam.  G. 

*  This  last  remark  may  be  misunderstood.  Dr. 
Robinson  assents  to  the  suggestion  that  Jokneam 
may  be   Tell  Kainum  (iii.  114);  but  (see  iii.  339, 
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note)  he  regards  Cyamon  (Jud.  vii.  3)  as  unknown, 
unless  it  be  Fuleh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Cyamon  (Kvafidf)  and  Fuleh  both 
mean  a  bean  or  place  of  beans,  and  so  may  repre- 
sent an  earlier  name  ( V*t2,  712)  of  that  significa- 
tion. Raumer  (Palastina,  p.  154)  identifies  Cya- 
mon with  Fuleh.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the 
battle  of  Kleber  against  the  Turks  in  1799,  in 
which  Bonaparte's  opportune  arrival  from  Aklca 
saved  the  French  from  defeat.  H. 

CYMBAL,     CYMBALS     (D,,1??lp2     or 

D'l'JJl  7*?P))  a  percussive  musical  instrument,  from 

7^^?,  to  tinkle   (comp.  his  two  ears  shall  tingle, 

n3v'*l"2.n,    1    Sam.   iii.    11,    and   a  fish-spear, 

V^/^,  Job  xli.  7);  possibly  so  called  from  its 
tinkling  sound.  The  three  instruments  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  in  common  use  amongst 

the  Hebrews  were  Nebel,   v23,    Cinn&r,   "1133, 

and  Tzilzel,   7l"»7?«     Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are 

mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5,  V72W  ^b^b^,  "loud 
cymbals,"   cymbala  bene  sonantia,  or  casta  gnettes, 

and  i"T27:Pri  '"'V"^^??  "high-sounding  cym- 
bals," cymbala  jubilationis.  The  former  consisted 
of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  were  smote  together  to  produce 
a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger 
plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  together 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conductors 
of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  employed  the  "  loud 
cymbals  "  possibly  to  beat  time,  and  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  chant.  Lewis  says  —  but  he  does  not  sup- 
port his  statement  by  any  authority  —  that  "there 
was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be  in  choir  at  once." 
The  use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions : 
they  were  employed  for  military  purposes,  as  also 
by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.      The  "loud  cymbals" 

are  the  same  with  D^Ply—Q,  A.  V.  "cymbals," 
performed  on  by  the  band  which  accompanied  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  B  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Munk,  "deux  especes:  l'une  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts,  et  qui  sont  con- 
nus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes ;  l'autre  est  com- 
posed de  deux  demi-spheres  creus(?s  en  me"tal." 
Lampe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. ' 

The  cymbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  and  mil- 
itary bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian  piatti, 
are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of  sau- 
cers, one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held  by 
the  performer  in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  "high-sounding  cymbals"  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  grand 
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character.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
who  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  in- 
strument of  pure  percussion);  and  whilst  he  holds 
one  cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against 
the  other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  is  only  struck  on  one  side,  and  with  one 
stick.  In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are 
struck  simultaneously,  and  an  effect  of  percussion 
is  thus  produced  which  powerfully  marks  the 
time. 

The  noun  metzilloth,  nivSB,  found  in  Zech. 
xiv.  20,  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of 
certain  musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A. 
V.  renders  the  word  "bells,"  supposing  it  to  be 

derived  from  77!J.  The  most  generally  received 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms;  Kimchi, 
Comment,  in  loc. ;  I^ewis,  Origines  Ilebram,  Lond. 
1724,  17G-7 ;  Forkel,  Geschichte  d.  Musik ;  Jahn, 
Archaeology,  Amer.  ed.,  cap.  v.  §  96,  2;  Munk, 
Palestine,  p.  456;  Esendier,  Did.  of  Music,  i. 
112).  D.  W.  M. 

CYPRESS  (HTnijI,  tirzah:  aypio&d\avos, 
Ales.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  ilex).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  tirzah  and  the  oak."  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  "beech,"  the 
"holm-oak,"  and  the  "fir"  have  been  proposed ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  He- 
brew name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a 
quality  which  obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees. 
Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  269)  believes  the  "ilex"  or 
"  holm-oak  "  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine. With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress 
(Cupressus  semper  vir  ens),  which,  at  present,  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Juniperus  excels^,  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  "  The  juniper,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is 
found  at  the  height  of  7000  feet,  on  Lebanon,  the 
top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true  cy- 
press is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it.  W.  H. 

CYP'RIANS  (Kvirpiot-  Cyprii).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Ecypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  who  was 
possessed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions tTTparriybs  ical  vavapxos  Kal  apx^p^os 
6  Kara  tV  vqcrov  (comp.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  No. 
2624).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  in  command  of  the  castle,  or  acropolis, 
of  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king.  W.  A.  VV. 

*  Barnabas,  who  was  Paul's  associate  in  his  first 
missionary  journey,  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth  (Kvir- 
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pios  t<§  yevd,  Acts  iv.  36),  for  which  the  A.  V. 
substitutes  "of  the  country  of  Cyprus."  This  ori- 
gin of  Barnabas  appeal's  to  have  been  the  provi- 
dential reason  why  the  first  missionaries  went  to 
the  particular  fields  of  labor  fust  visited  by  them 
(Cyprus  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor), 
where  Christianity  won  its  earliest  signal  victories 
among  the  heathen.  H. 

CY'PRUS  (Kvirpos)-  This  island  was  in 
early  times  in  close  commercial  connection  with 
Phoenicia ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  such  passages  of  the  O.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii. 
6.  [Chittim.]  Josephus  makes  this  identifica- 
tion in  the  most  express  terms  (Xe'01/ua  .  .  .  Kv- 
wpos  avT7\  vvv  KaKeTrat-  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1;  so  Epi- 
phan.  Hair.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Soon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the 
island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv. 
36,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  appears  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  the  earliest  spreading  of 
Christianity,  first  as  receiving  an  impulse  among  its 
Jewish  population  from  the  persecution  which  drove 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  then  as  furnishing  disciples  who  preached 
the  gospel  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when 
Paul  was  sent  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  different 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island,  taking 
with  him  his  relative  Mark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  xv.  39).  An- 
other Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old 
disciple,"  and  therefore  probably  an  early  convert, 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of 
the  island  are  purely  geographical.  On  St.  Paul's 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey,  they 
"sighted  "  Cyprus,  and  sailed  to  the  southward  of 
it  on  the  voyage  from  Patara  to  Tyre  (ib.  3).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  Koine,  they 
sailed  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon.  in 
order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii. 
4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
along  Cilicia. 

All  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  island.  Its 
religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Paphos],  and 
its  political  history  has  almost  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a  rich 
and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were 
famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judoea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows :  —  After  be- 
ing subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod. 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (ib. 
iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece  in 
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the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a  time 
it  was  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again  be- 
came tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the 
share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salamis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (b.  c.  30G) 
the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  — 
but  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a  Boman  province  (b.  c. 
08)    under   circumstances    discreditable  to   Pome. 


Copper  Coin  of  Cyprus,  under  Emp.  Claudius. 
Obv.  [CL]AVDIVS.  C.ESA[R].     Head  of  Emp.  to  left. 

Rev.     EIII     KoMINIoV     n[POKA]OY    AN0YIIA 

KVnPIuN. 
At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  sep- 
arately governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was  made 
an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12).  Prom 
this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  683)  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  as  by  Baronius,  that  St.  Luke 
used  the  word  avOvwaros  (proconsul),  because  the 
island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia;  by  others, 
as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist 
employs  the  word  in  a  loose  and  general  manner. 
Put,  in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells 
us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards 
made  this  island  a  senatorial  province ;  so  that  St. 
Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense  correct. 
Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  mention  other proconsuls  of  Cyprus 
not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Sergius  Paul- 
us.  The  governor  appears  to  have  resided  at  Pa- 
phos  on  the  west  (if  the  island.  Under  the  Poman 
empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of  Paphos 
and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the  Pent.  Table. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this  part  of 
the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insurrection  of 
the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  led  to  a 
massacre,  first  of  the  ( ireek  inhabitants,  and  then 
of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  9th  century  Cyprus  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  12th  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  under  our  king  Richard 
I.  Materials  for  the  description  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 
plied by  Pococke  and  Von  Hammer.  Put  see  espe- 
cially Engel's  Ki/pros,  Berlin,  1843,  and  Boss's 
Iteisen  nach  Kos,  Ilalikarnassos,  lihoilos,  u.  der 
Insel  Cypern,  Halle,  1852.  J.  S.  H. 

*  CYRA'MA,  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  an  incorrect  form 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  for 

ClKAMA.  A. 

CYRE'NE  (Kvpyvr)),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities,)  Pen- 
tapolitaua.  This  district  was  that  wide  projecting 
portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the  modern 
Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Egypt  on 
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the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land  descending 
by  terraces  to  the  sea;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
climate  and  fertility.  It  is  observable  that  the  ex- 
pression used  in  Acts  ii.  10,  "  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  (Kara)  Cyrene,"  exactly  corresponds  with  a 
phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Aifivr)  rj  irepl  Kvpr)- 
vr\v,  liii.  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus  ({)  irpos  Kvpy)vr)v  Ai/3u7j;  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  1). 
[Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, —  that, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city; 
that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers ; 
and  that  under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  con- 
nected with  Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no 
great  space  of  sea.  The  Greek  colonization  of  this 
part  of  Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  b.  e. 
631 ;  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  pe- 
riod that  we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with 
great  privileges.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in- 
troduced them,  because  he  thought  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4):  they  became  a  prominent  and  influential 
class  of  the  community  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2);  and 
they  afterwards  received  much  consideration  from 
the  Pomans  (xvi.  6,  §  5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
We  learn  from  Josephus  (Life,  76)  that  soon  after 
the  Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power. 
Another  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to 
great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay 
which  was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans. 
It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  75  that  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  (having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans 
as  a  legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon) 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the 
conquest  of  Crete  (b.  c.  67)  the  two  were  united 
in  one  province,  and  together  frequently  called 
Creta-Cyrene.  Under  Constantine  they  were 
again  separated.      [Ckete.J 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Cyrene. 

Obv.  Sacred  silphium  plant.     Itev.  KYPA.     Head  of 

bearded  Jupiter  Amnion  to  the  right. 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  po- 
sition of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  airb  rod 
irpbs  Ai/Zuyv  Karafiadixov  /ue'xpt  t&v  bpiaiv  Ai0i- 
oirias,  <idv.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (ib.  vi.  It). 
Christian  converts  from  Cyrene  were  among  those 
who  contributed  actively  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  20),  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  labor- 
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tng  at  Antioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
3n  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (ib. 
\\\\.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia  Cella,  I  lagyto 
da  Tripoli,  &c,  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyage  dans 
In  Ufarmarique,  la  Cyrenaique,  &c,  Paris,  1827- 
182!);  Trige,i2ei  Cyrenemee,  Hafn.  1848:  Beechey, 
Expedition  to  explore  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
&c,  London,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderwigen  dwch  das 
Punische  u.  Kyrendische  Kiistenland,  Berlin,  1849; 
Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North  Africa,  London, 
1856.  J.  S.  H. 

*  CYRE  NIAN  (YLvpnvulos:  Cyrenmus),  Mark 
xv.  21;  Luke  xxiii.  26;  Acts  vi.  9,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cyrene,  which  see.  The  adjective 
also  occurs  in  the  original,  2  Mace.  ii.  23;  Matt. 
xxvii.  32;  Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1.  A. 


CYRE'NIUS  (Kvpfrios:  [Cyrinus],  Luke  ii. 
2).  the  literal  English  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Greek  name,  which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Roman  name  Quirinus  (not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer, 
in  foe. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  48). 
The  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He 
was  consul  a.  u.  c.  742,  b.  c.  12,  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in 
a.  d.  6  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was  sent 
to  make  an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a  cen- 
sus or  aiToypa<p'f)  (Joseph.  I.  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §  1). 
But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identi- 
fied with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Saturninua  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable 
difficulty,  which  has  been  variously  solved,  either 
by  supposing  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St. 
Luke  (a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some 
unusual  sense  to  his  words,  oi/'ttj  ti  airoypa^y]  irpii- 
tt)  e-yeVfTO  riye/JLOvevovTos  ttjs  "Zvpias  Kvp-qvioV' 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  g.  Peri- 
zonms,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,"  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quirinius. 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  bis  Commentatio  de 
Syria  /lot a nnoriiiii  prorincia  n  Ctttart  Augusta  ltd 
T.  Vespasianum,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  tivice  governor  of  Syria.  This  he 
supports  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

In  '.*  B.  C.  Sentius  Saturninus  succeeded  M.  Ti- 
tius  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  b.  c.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
in  a.  r».  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors 
of  Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Qui- 
rinus, in  A.  d.  6.     Now  from  the  maxim  acted  on 
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by  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  23),  that  none  should 
bold  an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  or 
more  than  five  3'ears,  Varus  cannot  have  been  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  B.  C. 
6  to  A.  d.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  govern- 
ors? One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusius 
Saturninus,  whose  name  occurs  as  "  legatus  Syrise  " 
on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  4  or  5.  But  his  pro- 
consulate will  not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or 
two  governors  must  be  supplied  between  Varus, 
ending  4  b.  C,  and  Volusius,  4  or  5  a.  d. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  irpdrv  iyevero  vye- 
jxovevovTos  T/js  'Xvpias  Kvpt\viov .  Could  Quirinus 
have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From  Jan. 
to  Aug.  B.  c.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  ("  Mox  ex- 
pugnatis  per  (  ilieiam  Homonadensium  castellis  in- 
signia triuniphi  adeptus,"  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48).  Now 
Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the  prov- 
inces which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  un- 
der Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  from  the 
inquiry  Asia  —  Pontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  Gala- 
tia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as  he 
shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  successive 
diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion  Cass,  liv.  4) 
from  Cyprus,  and  —  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of  Syria,  at- 
tempted "  repetere  provinciam  armis  "  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  (ib.  ii.  78-80)  —  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accounts 
in  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  55)  of  the  Clitse,  a 
seditious  tribe  of  Cilioia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occa- 
sions were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the  governors 
of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
what  time  t  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  datus  rector  C.  Ceseari  Armenian  obti- 
nemti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his  well- 
known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.  D. 
6;  for  (Jaius  Csesar  died  in  A.  r>.  4.  Zumpt,  by 
arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his  first 
governorship  at  from  B.  c.  4  to  B.  c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  words  -Kpum)  iyeuero,  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  (Ann.  iii.  48),  we  learn  that  in  A.  d.  21,  Tibe- 
rius asked  of  the  Senate  the  honor  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for 
other  reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  because  of 
his  "sordida  et  praepotens  senectus." 

For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt's  discovery, 
see  Winer,  ut  supra  ;  Greswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii.;  Browne's  Ordo  Sceclorum,  Appendix,  ii.  40 
ft'.;  and  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synapse  der  vier 
Evangelien,  p.  109  ff.  H.  A. 

*  Was  Cyrenius  or  Quirinius  —  not  Quirinus,  as 
many  call  him  —  governor  or  hgatue  Augusti  pro 
pratlore  in  Syria  more  than  once  ?  A.  W.  Zumpt, 
in  his  Comment,  epigraph,  ii.  71-150  (Berlin,  1854) 
lias  maintained  this,  and  his  conclusions  have  been 
accepted  by  many.     Quirinius,  consul  in  the  yeai 
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12  b.  c.  =  742  t".  C,  and  afterwards  at  tlie  head 
of  an  army  in  Africa,  —  perhaps  as  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Africa  in  7  B.  c.  =  747  U.  c.  (comp. 
Floras,  iv.  12)  —  appears  in  the  East  sometime  be- 
tween 2  b.  c.  =  752  u.  c,  and  2  A.  d.  Here  he 
won  a  triumph  over  a  people  in  Cilicia  Trachea, 
was  appointed  "rector"  of  C.  Caesar,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Armenia,  and  visited  Tiberius  during  his 
stay  at  Rhodes  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48;  comp.  Strabo, 
xii.  p.  854  a.).  C.  Coesar  went  to  the  East  late  in  2, 
or  early  in  1  b.  c,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Koine 
in  2  A.  D.  As  Quirinius  needed  an  army  hi  Cili- 
cia, he  must  have  been  a  governor  of  a  province,  or 
a  legate  of  the  emperor's  legate.  Zumpt  shows 
that  probably  at  this  time  Cilicia,  although  pop- 
ularly called  a  province,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  legate  in  Syria,  who  had  with  him  a  large 
army,  while  the  other  provincial  governors  around 
Cilicia  had  no  army.  With  Syria,  then,  Quirinius 
is  at  this  time  brought  into  connection,  and,  as 
Zumpt  endeavors  to  make  out  on  probable  grounds, 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  province.  This 
could  have  happened  only  after  the  departure  of 
Quintilius  Varus  from  his  Syrian  administration. 
Yarus  followed  C.  Sentiua  Saturninus,  is  known  by 
coins  to  have  been  governor  in  748-750  u.  C.  =  6- 
4  B.  C,  and  left  his  post  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  in  4  b.  c.  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  10).  It  happens  that  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
our  list  of  governors  of  Syria  until  4  a.  d.,  when 
L.  Volusius  Saturninus,  as  appears  from  coins,  held 
the  office.  Quirinius  is  assigned  by  Zumpt  on 
probable  grounds  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  inter- 
val —  to  the  years  between  4  and  1  B.  c. 

It  is  then  far  from  being  improbable  that  this 
Roman  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria  twice  — 
once  at  this  time,  and  once  from  6  A.  D.  onward, 
in  the  times  of  the  "taxing"  mentioned  Acts  v. 
37.  The  airoypaQ-fi  in  Luke  ii.  2  might  thus  be 
called  "thejirst"  in  opposition  to  the  second  or 
more  noted  one,  which  Luke  had  in  his  mind  with- 
out mentioning  it.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Latin 
inscription  speaks  of  some  one  as  twice  governor 
of  Syria  under  Augustus.  The  name  is  lost. 
Mommsen  refers  it  to  our  Quirinius,  Zumpt  to  Sen- 
tius  Saturninus.  his  second  predecessor.  But  these 
combinations  fail  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
Luke  ii.  1-2  presents  to  us:  they  rather  bring 
Matthew  and  Luke  into  irreconcilable  variance.  For 
our  Lord  was  born  some  time  before  Herod's  death, 
and  Quirinius  cannot  have  commanded  in  Syria 
until  some  months  after  Herod's  death. 

Something,  however,  is  gained  from  the  known 
fact  that  Quirinius  was  in  the  East  and  in  active  ser- 
vice about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  'Hytfidiv 
of  Syria  he  could  not,  it  is  certain,  then  have  been. 
But  if  employed  there  as  a  special  commissioner,  he 
may  well  at  that  time  have  subdued  the  mountain- 
eers of  Cilicia,  and  superintended  the  census  in 
Syria.  Popularly  he  might  be  called  r^y^/jLuv, 
while  acting  in  such  a  capacity;  but  the  a.Troypa<pr) 
itself  was  not  like  the  one  which  the  same  Quir- 
inius —  sent  there,  we  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
his  previous  experience  —  undertook^  in  6  A.  d., 
which  was  a  valuation  of  property  in  Judaea  with  a 
view  to  the  taxation  of  the  Jews,  now  no  longer 
under  a  king ;  while  the  prior  one  could  not  have 
gone  beyond  a  numbering  of  the  population. 

T.  D.  W. 
*  CYR'IA  (Kvpia-  domina).  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  proper  name  (2  John,  ver.  1).     See  John, 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of.  H. 


CYRUS 

CYRUS  (W~V2,  or  ttTHS,  i.  e.  Coresh:  Kv- 
pos ;  probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pers. 
kohr,  the  sun;  Sans,  sura:  so  Plut.  Artax.  c.  1; 
cf.  Gesen.  T/ies.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod, 
i.  107;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandant, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media, 
and  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achoemenidae."  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  As- 
tyages, it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant 
grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom 
he  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(Herod,  i.  109  ff.),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity 
under  the  name  of  Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
His  real  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  imperious 
spirit  which  he  displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod, 
i.  114),  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  cour- 
age and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time 
alienated  a  large  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  <  'yrus 
headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Median  king  b.  c.  559,  near  Pasargadae 
(Murgh-Atlb,  Strab.  xv.  p.  730).  After  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  which  lie  thus  gained,  <  'yrus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  East.  In  b.  c.  546  (?)  he  defeated 
Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize 
of  his  success.  While  his  general  Harpagus  was 
engaged  in  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor. 
Cyrus  turned  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians. 
Babylon  fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (b.  c. 
538).  The  conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way 
for  greater  designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus 
planned  an  invasion  of  Egypt:  and  there  are  traces 
of  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appeals 
to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus 
(Ctes.  Pers.  cc.  5  ff'. ).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the 
Massagetae,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214 ;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  b.  c.  529  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  301  ff.).  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (Arr.  Exp.  Al. 
vi.  29),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory  (I.'aw- 
linson,  Herod,  i.  351). 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyrus  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  160: 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which 
he  left  is  the  test  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 
Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  European  life ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  constitution  synchronize  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  East  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Ass.  p.  232). 


a  In  an  inscription  he  is  described  as  "Son  of  Cam- 
bvses,  the  powerful  king  "  (Col.  Rawlinson,  on  Herod 
i."l07). 
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But  while  the  position  which  Cyrus  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
significant,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are  full 
of  a  more  peculiar  interest." 

Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open  op- 
pressors or  seductive  allies ;  but  ( 'yrus  was  a  gen 
erous  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognized  in  him 
"a  shepherd"  of  the  Lord,  an  "anointed"  king 

(Is.  xlv.  1;  rPtpD,  Messiah:  r<2  XPl<xrV  Mou: 
Christo  meo);  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the 
prophecy  with  their  religious  issue ;  and  if  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represents 
the  restoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  vic- 
tories (Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that 
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the  permanent  effects  which  Persia  has  wrought 
upon  the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the 
Jewish  people  than  through  any  other  channel. 
The  laws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins 
of  the  material  grandeur  of  Persia  have  passed 
away;  and  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  last  mission.  In  this 
respect  also  the  parallel,  which  has  been  already 
hinted,  holds  good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as 
the  representative  of  the  East,  as  Alexander  after- 
wards of  the  West.  The  one  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
independence.  Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was 
signalized  by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church;  the 
second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found 
its  outward  embodiment  in  "the  great  Syna- 
gogue;" the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmo- 
nseans. 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-23;  Ezr.  i.  1-4,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  v.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 


Tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murgh-Aub,  the  ancient  Pasargadse. 


of  Judaism ;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1.  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  Captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  faint  image  of 
that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judith ;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  form  in  which  the  law 
might  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  Captivity  which  was  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual  na- 


a  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manches- 


ture  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognized  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer  —  public  and  private 
—  assumed  a  new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptures  were  collected. 
The  "  law  was  fenced  "  by  an  oral  tradition.  Syn- 
agogues were  erected,  and  schools  formed.  Scribes 
shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not  super- 
sede them  in  popular  regard. 


ter  that  t!ie  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  the  \«buchadiiez-    merely  a  satrap  of  Xerxes 


zar  of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germany 
(Pressel,  s.  v.  Cyrus  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.).  It  is 
impossible  that  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  can  be 
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4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "  the  people 
of  God  "  was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  na- 
tional. The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
nations,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispen- 
sation were  already  made  when  the  "Dispersion" 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(cornp.  Niebuhr's  Gesch.  Assurs  uud  Babels,  p.  224 
ft'.;  Ewald,  Gesoh.  d.  Vottes  Israel,  iv.  60  ft".; 
.Tost,  Gescli.  d.  Jwlenthums,  i.  13  ff).  [Disper- 
sion of  the  Jews.]  B.  F.  W. 


D. 

DABAREH  (nn^^T  [pasture]  :  Ae&3a  \ 
Alex.  Ae/Spa0:  Dabereth),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This 
name  is  incorrectly  spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should 
be  Daberath;  which  see. 

*  The  A.  V.  inherits  the  orthography  from  the 
older  English  versions.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
word  without  Metheg,  as  usually  read  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
57  (A.  V.  72),  would  be  Dovrath.  H. 

DABBA'SHETH  (i"lt?4S^:  Bai6dpa0a: 
Alex.  AafSao-dai-  Debbnseth),  a  town  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

*  The  name  is  properly  Dabbesheth  (ntt'S^T), 
the  vowel  being  changed  as  above  by  the  pause.  It 
signifies  a  hump  (Gesen.,  Furst)  as  of  a  camel 
(comp.  Is.  xxx.  6),  and  points  therefore  to  a  hill  or 
town  on  a  hill.  Josephus  says  that  Gamala  was  so 
called  for  a  similar  reason  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  1).  Hence 
Knobel  (Josua,  p.  458)  conjectures  among  other 
possibilities  that  Dabbasheth  may  be  the  present 
Jebdtha,  on  one  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  344,  2d  ed.)  be- 
tween Mejeidel  and  Kaiiuuu.  But  the  position 
alone,  without  an  affinity  in  the  names,  woidd  not 
bear  out  that  conclusion.  H. 

DABERATH  (with  the  article  in  Josh. 
fr^O^n  [the  pasture,  fern,  of  "0"7!,  Furst] : 
Aafripwd  [Vat.  -0ei-] ;  Alex.  Aa&pa6;  in  Chr.  by 
double  copying,  tV  Ae£epl  [Vat.  -pa]  ko.1  t)\v 
Aafidip-  Dabereth),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  Chisloth- 
Tabor.  In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities,  however,  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name 
in  the  original  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
"  Dabareh  "),  it  is  stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar. 
[Dabakeii.]  It  is  no  doubt  the  Dabaritta  (Ao- 
(SapiTTuu  Kwfxr))  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii. 
21,  §  3).  Under  the  name  of  Deburieh  it  still  lies 
at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  ([Rob.  Bibl.  Res.]  ii. 
350).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  his  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt, 
xvii.  14).  But  this  event  probably  took  place  far 
away."  G. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  see 
Herwox  and  Tabor.     Daberath  could  belong  to 


a  *  Thomson  thinks  that  DebUrieh  or  Debarieh  may 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  heroine  Deborah  (Land 
and  Book,  ii.  150) ;  but  the  site  of  Daberath  and  of 
Debtiridi  being  so  evidently  the  same,  it  is  most  nat- 
ural to  regard  them  as  forms  of  the  same  name-     "  I 
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Issachar  and  yet  be  on  the  border  of  Zebulun,  be- 
cause the  two  tribes  had  a  conterminous  boundary. 
Deburieh  lies  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  going 
from  Nazareth  to  Tabor.  Like  other  Galilean  vil- 
lages, it  illustrates  still  ancient  Scripture  customs. 
The  writer,  passing  there,  observed  booths  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  the 
houses,  occupied  as  an  apartment  of  the  house.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  dwelling  on  the  house-top  in  some 
such  way  as  this  in  Prov.  xxi.  9.  In  this  place,  says 
Mr.  Bartlett  (Footsteps  of  our  Lord  ami  his  Ajws- 
tles,  p.  199,  3d  ed.),  "we  established  our  bivouac  at 
night-fall  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  amidst  heaps 
of  corn  just  gathered  from  the  surrounding  plain." 
It  is  a  custom  that  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Canaanites.  liahab  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  took  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  and  "  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
the  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof" 
(Josh.  ii.  6).  The  flat  roof  furnishes  a  convenient 
place  for  storing  such  products,  because,  exposed 
there  to  the  sun,  they  ripen  or  become  dry  more 
speedily,  and  are  also  more  secure  from  pillage.  • 
[House.]  One  of  the  remoter  branches  of  the 
Kishon  has  its  source  near  Deburieh  (Bob.  Phys. 
Geogr.  p.  188).  H. 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24; 
comp.  37,  42). 

DACCKBI  (AaKovfr;  Alex.  AaKovfti;  [Aid. 
Aa/co/3i':]   Accuba),  1  Esdr.  v.  28.      [Akkub.] 

DADDE  US,  or  SADDEUS  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
45,  4<i ),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Ao5- 
Saiios  [Vat.  AaaSatos,  AoSaios],  or  AoASaiby 
[Alex.;  Aid.  Aa55a?os,  AoSSaws'-  Loddeus j, which 
is  itself  a  corruption  of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  aris- 
ing out  of  the  preceding  word   /2.     [Ini>o.] 

B.  F.  W. 

*  DAGGER.     [Arms,  I.  1.] 

DA'GON  (^^""l,  Aayaiv,  a  diminutive  of  tt, 
ajkh,  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment:  of.  Gesen. 
Thee.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4:  Sanction,  p.  28;  Movers,  Phouir..  i.  144)  cor- 
relative of  Atargatis  [Atargatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6;  1  Chr.  x.  1Q).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccal  iaean  wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Da- 
gon likewise  appear  in  the  names  <  'aphar-Dagon 
.5*V  (near  Jamnia),  and  Beth- 

Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  [Beth-Da- 
gon.]  Dagon  was  rep- 
resented with  the  face 
and  hands  of  a  man  and 
3  — - -#  the    tail   of    a   fish    (1 


Fish-god.      From   Khorsa- 
bad.     (Layard.) 


Sam.  v.  4). 

In  the  Babylonian 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  ('ndd- 
Koiv),  is    applied    to   a 


see  no  reason,"  says  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  modern  Arabic  Bible,  "against  consider- 
ing Z)fit)n>/i  =  Daberath,  in  point  of  etymology  as 
well  as  position." 
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fish-like    being   who    "rose   from   the   waters   of 
the   Red    Sea  (Berosus,  in   Niebuhr,    Gesch.  As- 


Fish-god.     From  NimrouJ.     (Layard.) 

turs,  p.  477)  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
men."  Niebuhr  appears  to  identify  this  being  with 
the  Phoenician  god,  but  Rawlinson  {Herodotus,  i. 
523  fF.)  regards  them  as  wholly  distinct.  It  may 
have  been  from  a  confusion  with  the  Babylonian 
deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon  has  been  compared 
with  Ztvs  apoVpios,  the  author  of  agriculture 
(Philo  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Ev.  i.  10;  Sanchon. 

p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected  with  1^, 
coin  (Si'tcoi',  Philo). 

The  fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruit 
fuhiess,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
seafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 


Fish-god  on  gems  in  British  Museum.     (Layard.) 

Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known,  objects 
of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii. 
72;  Strab.  xvii.  812).  B.  F.  W. 

DAI'SAN  [2  syl.]  (Aaurdv,  Alex.  AecraV- 
Desanon),  1  Esdr.  v.  31.  Rezin;  by  the  com- 
monly repeated  change  of  R,  ""1,  to  D,  *T. 

DALATAH  [3  syl.]  (rPV?  [Jehovah  deliv- 
34 
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ers]:  AaKaaia;  [Alex.  Aa\aiaO  Dalaia).  The 
sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  (AaK/xavovdd).  In  Matt. 
xv.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
he  "came  into  the  regions  (eis  rd  ^ueprj)  of  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  [Magdala.]  Immediately 
south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
Beyond  this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  narrow 
glen  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  ' Ain-el-Bdrideh, 
"  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Ualmanutha.       J.  L.  P. 

*  Mr.  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  429,  2d 
ed.)  would  also  identify  Dalmanutha  with  '  Ain-el- 
Bdrideh.  Ur.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  60) 
slightly  favors  the  idea  that  Dalmanutha  may  be 
the  present  Dalhamia  or  Dalmamiu  on  the  Jai-muk 
which  flows  into  the  Jordan  a  little  south  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee.  But  the  manifest  parallelism  be- 
tween Mark  viii.  10  and  Matt.  xv.  39  (where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  Magdala)  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  found  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  and  not  on  the  east.  It  may  be  that 
Mark,  with  his  characteristic  precision  (Westcott, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  366, 
Amer.  ed.),  mentions  the  more  exact  place,  and 
Matthew  the  one  near  which  the  Saviour  disem- 
barked. The  two  points  on  the  coast  are  so  near 
each  other  that  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for 
the  writers  to  adopt  this  twofold  designation. 
Whether  the  Evangelists  agree  or  differ  in  cases 
like  this  the  critics  of  Baur's  school  find  fault  with 
them;  if  they  agree  they  merely  copy  from  each 
other,  and  if,  as  here,  Matthew  writes  Magdala  but 
Mark  Dalmanutha,  it  is  because  Mark  wished  to- 
shew  his  independence.  H. 

DALMATIA  (Aa\/u.ar(a),  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extending  from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Sa- 
vus  in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Illyricum,  subsequently  to  Tiberius's 
expedition,  A.  d.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10);  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for 
the  boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not 
well  defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time 
St.  Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.     [Illykioum.] 

W.  L.  B. 

DAL'PHON  (7*1D^jT  [prob.  Persian] :  AeA- 
<pd,u,  some  MSS.  [FA*]'  Kai  afeA<pa>V-  Delphon), 
the  second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Hainan ;  killed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ARIS  (Ad/xapis)  [a  heifer],  an  Athen- 
ian woman  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's 
preaching  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  (de  Sacer- 
dotio,  iv.  7)  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and 
Hemsterhuis  think  the  name  should  be  Adfi.a\ts, 
which  is  frequently  found  as  a  woman's  name;  but 
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the  permutation  of  \  and  p  was  not  uncommon 
both  in  pronunciation  and  writing.  We  have  Kpi- 
fiavos  and  K\ifia.vos,  dtr)K6\os  and  8eoic6pos, 
I3ovko\os  and  alyiicopevs,  from  the  obsolete  K6pai 
or  k6\o>,  euro,  culo  (Lobeck  on  Phrynichus.  p.  652). 

H.  A. 

*  If  Damaris  had  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
she  would  properly  have  been  called  ?j  yvv^i  avrov 
(Acts  v.  1)  or  at  least  77  yvv-i)  (Acts  xxiv.  24). 
She  must  have  had  some  personal  or  social  distinc- 
tion, to  cause  her  to  be  thus  singled  out  by  name 
from  the  others.  H. 

*  DAMASCENES'  ( Aafi.ua  Ki)voi :  Damas- 
ceni),  inhabitants  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  It 
repeats  eV  Aafxaaic'2  just  before,  but  is  not  alto- 
nether  pleonastic.  The  city  which  the  Ethnarch 
guarded  was  that  of  the  Damascenes,  while  he  him- 
self was  an  Arabian.  H. 

DAMASCUS      (|"TO3     [also     pfrSff, 
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2  K.  xvi.  10,  and  ptPp-H  in  1  and  2  Chr.:  ac- 

tivity,  industry,  as  being  a  seat  of  traffic,  Ges.] : 
Aa.fi.a.ffKo's'-  Damascus)  is  one  of"  the  most  ancient, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  of  vast  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which 
lies  east  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  fertile  plain,  which  is 
nearly  circular,  and  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  is 
due  to  the  river  Barada,  which  is  probably  the 
"  Abana  "  of  Scripture."  This  stream,  rising  high 
up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti-Libanus,  forces  its 
way  through  the  chain,  running  for  some  time 
among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly  it  bursts 
through  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open  country  east 
of  the  hills,  and  diffuses  fertility  far  and  wide. 
[Abana.]  "  From  the  edge  of  the  mountain- 
range,'"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "you  look  down 
on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  its 
widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  expla- 


nation of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring 
charm,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when  it  was 
the  solitary  seat  of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which 
it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The  river 
is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks,  rush- 
ing through  the  cleft;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in 
a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle 
of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  .  Far  and 
wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its  horizon 
bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all  bare  far 
awav  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad.  In  the 
midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast  lake  or 
island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  waving 
above,  corn  and  grass  below  j  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its  white 
arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 


minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them,  the 
city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Heruion,  overlooking  the  whole  scene. 
Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains  — 
so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  "  (Stanley,  8.  #  P.,  p.  410).  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
j  question  "  walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
!  cots,  citrons,  pears,  and  apples  "  (Addison's  Dam. 
and  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also  a  prin 
cipal  feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  main 
stream  of  the  Barada,  which  runs  directly  through 
the  town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and 
fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are  given  off  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the  mead- 
ows and  com -fields,  turning  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  desert  into  a  garden.     The  various  streams 


a  *  There  is  a  river  of  considerable  size  a  few  hours    2  K.  v.  12  (Ken).     This  river  of  course  is  a  dtettnet 
to  the  north  of  Damascus  still  called  Ammana.     See    one  from  the  RiraJa.  C.  Y.  A.  V. 
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reunite,  bat  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  town:  and  the  Barada  flows  on  i 
towards  the  east  in  a  single  channel   for  about   15  j 
miles,  when   it   separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
t\v<>  small   and   shallow  lakes,  which   he   upon   the 
verge  of  the  desert.     Two  other  streams,  the  Wady 
//.  Ibon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Atoaj  upon  the  I 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase! 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend  j 
for  the  honor  of  representing  the  "  Pharpar  "  of  i 
Scripture.      [PHARPAR.] 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  G)  Damascus  was 
founded  by  L'z.  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  i 
Sheui.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native  ' 
of  the  place  (Gen.  xv.  2).  We  may  gather  from  j 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephua,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramaeans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native 
writer.  Xicolaiis,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at 
Damascus,  after  leaving  Charran  and  before  enter- 
in*;  the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was 
king  of  the  place.  "Abraham's  name  was,"  he 
even  in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Damascenes,  and  a  village  was  shown  where 
he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after  him"  (Fr.  p.  30). 
This  last  circumstance  would  seem  however  to  con- 
flict with  the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king. 
since  in  that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  hi  the  capi- 
tal. Not hiii!.'  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until 
the  time  of  David,  when  "the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus came  to  succor  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah," 
with  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  1 
L'hr.  xviii.  5).  On  this  occasion  David  "slew  of 
the  Syrians  22,000  men:"'  and  in  consequence  of 
this  victory  became  completely  master  of  the  whole 
territory,  which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites. 
"David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus:  and 
the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought 
gifts"  i-'  Sam.  viii.  6).  Xicolaiis  of  Damascus 
said  that  the  name  of  the  kang  who  reigned  at  this 
time  was  Hadad:  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  domin- 
ion, not  only  over  Damascus,  but  over  "  all  Syria 
except  Phoenicia"  (Fr.  p.  31).  He  noticed  his 
attack  upon  David;  and  related  that  many  battles 
were  fought  between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he 
suffered  defeat,  being  "  upon  the  Euphrates."  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  Hadad  the  First  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  who  took  the  same  name,  as  did 
his  descendants  for  ten  generations.  But  this  is 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture.  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  a  certain  Iiezon,  who  had 
been  a  subject  of  Hadadezer.  king  of  Zobah.  and 
had  escaped  when  David  conquered  Zobah,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus  and  established  his 
own  rule  there  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  He  was  "an  ad- 
versary to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon 

and  he  abhorred  Drael.  and  reigned  over  Syria." 
Afterwards  the  family  of  Hadad  appeals  to  have 
recovered  the  throne,  and  a  Benhadad.  who  is  prob- 
ably Hadad  III.  of  Ntcolaus,  a  irmndson  of  the  an- 
tagonist of  David,  is  found  in  league  with  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  <i  K.  xv.  19:  2  Clir. 
xvi.  '■',).  and  afterwards  in  league  with  Asa  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20).  He  made  a  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  Israelite  territory  in  the  reiijn  of  that 
kin::-  and  in  the  rei<_'n  of  Omri  he  not  only  cap- 
tured a  number  of  Israelite  cities  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  species  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
which  he  acquired  the  right  of  "  making  himself 
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streets"  (1  K.  xx.  31:  coup.  Xic.  Dam.  Fr.  p.  31, 
ml  /in.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  boo,  BEadad 
IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ben- 
idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the 
head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against  Ahab.  and 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful;  and  was  followed  by  wars,  in 
which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites :  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  bis  father  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-31).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterward  war  broke  out  afresh,  through  the 
claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Bamoth-Gilea 
xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 
place  (ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
ot  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their  bands 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Je- 
horam;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time  a 
second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  frustrated 
miraculously  (3  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  7).  After  this. 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was 
exi>osed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Phcenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Hamathites.  was 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  As- 
syrian arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  several 
engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lost  as  many 
as  20.000  men.  It  may  have  been  these  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  Hazael.  the  servant  of 
Benhadad,  to  murder  him.  and  seize  the  throne. 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought  that 
the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  sur!' 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  B.  C. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the 
neases  of  Anti-Li! .anus.  However,  in  his  other  wars 
he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  on 
Kanioth-iidead,  made  by  Alwziah  king  of  Judah 
ami  .lehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  29);  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32,  33):  besieged  and  took 
Oath  [ib.  xii.  17:  eomp.  Am.  vi.  2i;  threatened  Je- 
rusalem, which  only  escaped  by  paving  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18):  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Benhadad. 
his'  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7.  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reiirn  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him.  he  "oppressed  Is- 
rael," and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25):  but  at  hist  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5).  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  ••  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel  "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (about  is.  c.  830)  is  said  to  have 
"recovered  Damascus"  (ib.  m.  28),  and  though 
this  may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at 
least  implies  that  he  obtained  a  certain  influence 
over  it.     The  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude 
that  their  relations  with  the  Israelites  continued 
peaceable.  When  they  reappear  nearly  a  century 
later  (about  b.  c.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel 
against  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  union  now  established 
between  two  powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile, 
was  the  necessity  of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyr- 
ians, who  at  the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  encroachment  in  this  quarter.  Scripture 
mentions  the  invasions  of  Ful  (2  K.  xv.  19 ;  1  Chr. 
v.  26),  and  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29;  1  Chr.  v. 
28);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost 
every  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a 
pause  in  the  struggle  that  Kezin  king  of  Damascus 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  resolved  conjointly  to  at- 
tack Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set 
up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6;  2 
K.  xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  capa- 
ble of  effectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that  country. 
In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed,  and  only 
brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil  against  which 
the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Jerusalem  success- 
fully maintained  itself  against  the  combined  attack ; 
but  Elath,  which  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aza- 
riah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded  as  Syrian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been  taken  and  retained  by 
Kezin  (ib.  xvi.  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position  of 
an  Asssyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that 
Kezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhab- 
itants being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  (ib.  verse 
9;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and  Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael.  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  Benhadad"  (Am.  i.  4);  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  B.  C.  600,  declares  "Damascus  is 
waxed  feeble  and  turneth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her  ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have 
taken  her,  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city 
of  praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy?  "  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5).  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt ;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §  19);  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  Exp.  Al. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Parmenio  (ibid.);  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleucidas.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  ( Mos. 
Choi-en.  i.  14;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§  3;  and  App.  Bell.  Milhr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who,  like  the  princes  of 
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the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Komans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §  9).  A  littie 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Flin.  H.  N.  v. 
16),  after  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl.  Synced,  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  in  A.  d.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria  fol- 
low the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than 
the  direct  one  through  Ccele-Syria,  while  the  trade 
of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally,  passed 
naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Palmyra 
and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  rniilli-- 
tude  if  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude 
if  all  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white 
wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and  wine. 
The  former  would  be  produced  in  abundance  in 
Ccele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helbon,  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  northwest  (Geograph.  Jour.  vol. 
xxvi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus 
has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than 
its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants  must  have 
profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which  continually 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  distant  countries. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early  times  it  had  any 
important  manufactures  of  its  own.  According 
to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos  iii.  12, 
which  we  translate    "in  Damascus  on  a  couch" 

(WjV  pty^"!^),  means  really  "  on  the  damask 
couch,"  which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city 
had  become  famous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  b.  c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe;  but  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  either  this,  or  the  peculiar  method  of 
working  in  steel,  which  has  impressed  itself  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the  world,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Damascenes  before  the  Mohammedan 
era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  probably  rather  a 
consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "  long,  wide  thorough- 
fare "  — leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
( lastle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha  —  is  "  called  by  the 
guides  '  Straight'  "  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  "  the  Street  of  Ba- 
zaars "  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "  Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by 
trees,"  and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground; 
but  this  spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
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whereas  St.  Paul  must  have  approached  from  the 
south  or  west.  Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
" four  distinct  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  dif- 
ferent times"  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  plate  where 
the  ••  great  fight  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  " 
(Acts  ix.  3)j  so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown;  and,  as  this  locality 
is  free  from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
think  that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faith- 
less or  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value 
here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  ;  Mauudrell's 
Journey  to  Damascus  ;  Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra  ;  Pococke's  Travels ;  and  especially  Por- 
ter's Fiot  Tears  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 
the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  xxvi.)"  G.  R. 

*  DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  terms, 
when  the  common  English  version  was  made,  were 
not  restricted  to  their  present  meaning,  but  were 
used  also  in  their  primitive  sense  of  condemn  and 
condemnation  (comp.  Pope's  "  damn  with  faint 
praise").  This,  often  with  the  associated  idea  of 
punishment,  is  all  that  the  Greek  words  which  they 
represent  properly  signify.  Damn  is  the  rendering 
of  Karanpivw,  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Rom.  xiv.  23,  "  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned)  if  he  eat;  " 
and  Kpivai,  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  Damnation  is  the  ren- 
dering of  Kpi/xa,  literally  "judgment,"  Matt,  xxiii. 
14;  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47;  Rom.  iii.  8,  xiii. 
2,  "  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation''''  (punishment);  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  "he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation,  judgment)  to  himself;  '' 
1  Tim.  v.  12;  —  /cpi'tm,  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  Mark  iii. 
29;  John  v.  29;  —  /caraSi/cij,  "condemnation," 
"  punishment,"  Wisd.  xii.  27  ;  and  airc&Aeia, 
"  destruction,"  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  A. 

DAN.  1. . ■( §5 :  Aoj';  Joseph.  Aav,  6e6npi- 
rov  &v  rtues  eiTroifi/  Kara  t^)i/  'Ea\.  "yXoirrav  ■ 
Dan).  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of 
Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 

—  "  '  God  hath  judged  me  C,33':T,  dananni)  .  .  . 
and  given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Dan,"  i.  e.  "judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated 

—  "Dan  shall''  judge  ("P"p,  yadin)  his  people." 


«  *  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  English 
consul  at  Damascus,  has  in  preparation  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Syrians, 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lane  on  Egypt.  II. 

t>  Gcsenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  derivations  ;  the  verb  being  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  (Tius.  833). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Abel,  Benjamin,  and  others). 

c  The  frequent  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbid  abso- 
lute reliance  on  these  numbers  ;  and,  in  addition,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  census  in  Num.  i. 
s  of  fighting  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  "  children  of 
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Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtali;  and  as  the  son 
of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with  Rachel's 
sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  than  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  Doticed  that 
there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  name  and  that 
of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose  name 
is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"  Ilushim  "'  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able : —  whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from 
other  causes  —  that  when  the  people  were  numbered 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  20). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the  hind- 
most of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25).     The 

names  of  the  "  captain  "  (S^tW)  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,.  "  Aholiab  the 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  Bezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  &c).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished 
some  of  its  brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in 
Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an  increase  of 
1700  on  the  earlier  census/'  The  remaining  notices 
of  the  tribe  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are 
unimportant.  It  furnished  a  "  prince"  (Nasi,'1  as 
before)  to  the  apportionment  of  the  land ;  and  it 
was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal,  still  in 
company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other 
related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is 
heard  of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inherit- 
ance allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and  that 
portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua  —  strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted 
—  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.e  But  notwith- 
standing its  smallness  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes  Ephraini  and 
Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it 
joined    Judah,   and    was  thus   surrounded   by  the 


Reuben,"  &c,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

<t  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  prince,"  "  ruler,"  "  captain,"  "  chief,"  and  "  gov- 
ernor." 

e  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is  in 
the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S.  to  N. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after  Naphtali  and 
Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the'  northern  posi- 
tion afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Dan.  This  is  also 
the  case  in  Judg.  i.  34,  and  1  Chr.  xii.  35.  The  writer 
is  not  aware  that  any  explanation  has  beeu  offered  of 
this  apparent  anomaly. 
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three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
Of  the  towns  enumerated  as  forming  "  the  '  border  ' 
of  its  inheritance,*'  the  most  easterly  which  can 
now  be  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and 
Ir-Shemesh  (or  Beth-shemesh :  which  see).  These 
places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
by  which  the  highlands  of  Benjamin  and  Judah 
descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain,  that  plain 
which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  ••  the 
Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  X.,  of  "Sharon." 
From  Japho  —  afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Yafa — 
on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon  on  the 
south  —  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles  —  that  noble 
trait,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
v.  1,  §  22,  and  3,  §  1)  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod 
on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  great  plain.  But  this  rich  dis- 
trict, the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole 
south  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  6'.  and  P.  258),  which 
was  t  he  richest  prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many- 
cent  uries  later,"  and  which  even  in  the  now  degen- 
erate state  of  the  country  is  enormously  productive, 
was  too  valuable  to  he  given  up  without  a  struggle 
by  its  original  possessors.  The  Amorites  accord- 
ingly ••  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain, lor  they  would  not  sutler  them  to  come  down 
into  the  valley"  (Judg.  i.  34)  —  forced  them  up 
from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  deep 
black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland.  True,  the  help 
of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  not  wanting  at  this  juncture,  and  •'  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,"  i.  e.  Ephraim,  "pre- 
vailed against  the  Amorites"  for  the  time.  But 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the 
glimpse  with  which  we  are  afterwards  favored  into 
the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  great 
hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  Although 
Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  "  vineyards  of  Tiin- 
nath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet  it  is  from 
Mahaneh-Dan  —  the  fortified  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorab  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kirjath-jearim  —  that 
he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural  fastness,  the 
resilience  of  his  father,  that  he  "goes  up"  again 
after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4;  comp.  xviii. 
12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand 
how  it  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the 
land  "  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not 
fallen  to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  "  (Judg. 


a  See  the  inscription  of  king  Esmunazar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  (S.  S{  P.  pp.  278.  25S). 

b  *  The  "all"  in  this  passage  (A.  V.)  has  nothing 
ans  vering  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  hides  from  the 
reader  a  peculiarity  of  the  text.  The  Hebrew  writer 
states  that  the  Danites  had  not  yet  received  an  in- 
heritance among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  What  is  ni-.m- 
may  be  that  they  had  not  received  any  territory  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  an  overgrown  population  in  their 
original  settlement,  or,  more  probably,  had  received 
none  which  they  could  securely  occupy  as  a  permanent 
possession  on  account  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
Philistines  (see  Bertheau,  Ric/iter  iiwl  Ruth,  p.  198). 
Oassel  suggests  that  the  Danites  may  have  complained 
in  these  terms  of  their  having  no  inheritance  as  an 
excuse  for  their  rapacity,  when  the  complaint  was  not 
true  in  fact  (Richter  und  Ruth,  p.  160).  H. 
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xviii.  1).">  They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  the 
absence  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the 
tribes  against  Sisera^  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also 
explain  the  warlike  and  independent  character  of 
the  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  of  their  head 
quarters,  as  just  quoted  —  Mahaneh-Dan,  ••  the 
camp,  or  host,  of  Dan "  —  in  the  fact  specially 
insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  their  600  warriors ''  ••  ap- 
pointed with  weapons  of  war,"  —  and  the  lawless 
freebooting  style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  There 
is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of 
that  most  fresh  and  interesting  story  preserved  to 
us  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  a  narrative  without  a  par:iUel 
for  the  vivid  glance  it  affords  into  the  manuals  ef 
that  distant  time  —  characteristic  of  boldness  and 
sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim  sardonic  humor,  but 
undeformed  by  any  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii. 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  ••  the  name  of  their 
father  "  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah 's 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  ••  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel."  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  6t  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  obscure 
notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  information  •- 
on  this  subject.  From  2  Chr.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omit- 
ted, but  the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from 
this  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omit- 
ted entirely,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  great 
fame  of  Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the 
trite  are  considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  its  genealogies  hail  perished.  It 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which 
had  left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarters  of 
the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city 
notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden 
worship.     Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 


c  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  iu  com- 
merce (Dicliter,  i.  130).  This  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  advanced 
above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  "  of  Deb- 
orah's song  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in  allu- 
sion to  Joppa. 

<l  The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
ticed in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Philis- 
tine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom  they 
had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-21,  and  perhaps 
also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  ja.v-boue). 

e  For  "the  captivity  of  the  land,"    Jf^*,    Ewald 

proposes  to  read  "  of  the  ark,"  'P"TH'  :  that  is,  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  Ges:h.  ii  pt.  2,  p. 
233. 
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those  who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision 
of  St.  John  (Kev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  ••blessings"  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  from 
them.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

«  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ern outpost.  Herder's  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  '  Dan,'  the  judge,  '  shall 
judge  his  people; "  he,  the  sou  of  the  concubine,  no 
less  than  the  sons  of  Leah ;  he,  the  frontier  tribe,  no 
less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honor,  shall  be  » as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  '  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,"  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west,  '  that 
biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  war- 
fare, '  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.'  And 
his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be 
•  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have  waited ! '  °  In 
the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the 
same  characteristics  though  under  a  different  image ; 
'  a  lion's  whelp  '  in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  in  the 
far  south :  '  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan  '  —  from  the 
slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is  couched  watching 
for  his  prey." 

2.  C]1 :  AdV;  Joseph.  Tb  Aavof-  Ban.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  "after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defense.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  parentage  of  Huram  —  his  mother  "  of 
the  daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  "  a  man  of  Tyre  " 
(2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and  secure," 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practiced 
freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  conferred  upon 
their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
"  after  the  name  of  their  father  who  was  born  unto 
Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  29;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laisli 
became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  was  "far  from  Zidon,"  and  "  ir 

the  valley  (pE3?,  Emek)  that  is  by  (7)  Beth 
rehob,"  but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be 
ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,6  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clew,  nor  to  the 
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relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  the 
calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  29,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Amos 
(viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves  a 
formula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use  among 
the  worshippers;  but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan  it 
became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  the  formula  "from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba" 
is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
xx.  1;  1  Sam.  iii.  20:  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  xvii.  11, 
xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the  later  records  the 
form  is  reversed,  and  becomes  "  from  Beersheba 
even  to  Dan"  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  this 
is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  These 
are:  (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals 
—  apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible  —  to 
initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for  worship  any 
place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holi- 
ness from  pre-historic  times.  (2.)  The  correspond- 
ence of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Abraham  —  the  origin  of  Beersheba  also 
being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enveloped  in  some 
diversity  of  statement.  (3. )  More  particularly  its 
incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known 
even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  very 
difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  more 
than  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan;  another  is 
disposed  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  1)  and  of 
Je-ome  ( Ononwsl.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Qucesl.  Htbr. 
in  Genedm,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesitatingly 
identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near  Paneas,  with 
the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of 
Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  passage  originally 
contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name  was 
inserted  in  the  MSS.  this  last  is  Ewald's  (Gesch. 
i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the  most  feasible,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  characteristic,  genuine 
air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which  fixes  the  origin 
of  the  name  so  circumstantially.  Josephus  (Ant. 
v.  3,  §  1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situation  of  Laish 
as  "  not  far  from  Mount  Libanus  and  the  springs 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (/caret)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon  "  (compare  also  Ant.  viii.  8,  § 


a  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blessing 
on  Dan  is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
,r  Judge  "  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  ejaculation  with  which 
it  closes  was  that  actually  ottered  by  Samson  when 
brought  into  the  temple  ;it  ilia.  (See  the  Targum 
Ps.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17  ;  and  the  quotations 
in  Kalisch 's  Genesis  ad  loc.)  .Modern  critics  likewise 
see  an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing, 


which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i. 
92).  Jerome's  observations  (Q».  in  Gen.)  on  this  pas- 
sage are  very  interesting. 

b  Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  tlie  insertion  of  an  N,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  the  A.  V 
of  Judg.  xviii.  3(5.     [Manasseh,  5-1 
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4);  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the 
Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ant.  i.  10,  §  1).  In  con- 
sonance with  this  are  the  notices  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  derives  the  word  '-Jordan"  from  the  names 
of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  westernmost  and  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  he  places  at  four  miles  from 
Faneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre.  In  perfect  agreement 
with  this  is  the  position  of  Tell  el- Kadi,  a  mound 
from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  "  one  of  the 
largest  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Rob.  iii.  390-393;  Stanley,  394,  395). 
The  Tell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat 
steep  terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  called  el  Ledddn, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and 
the  stream  from  the  spring  Nahr  ed-Dhan  (Wilson, 
ii.  173),  while  the  name,  Tell  el-Kadi,  "  the  Judge's 
mound,"  agrees  in  signification  with  the  ancient 
name."  Both  Dr.  Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give 
the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  "a  good  land 
and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  on  the  earth"  (Rob.  iii.  396;  Stanley,  as 
above).  G. 

*  Delitzsch  accounts  for  the  name  of  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  by  his  theory  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  completed  by  some  of  the  companions  and  sur- 
vivors of  Moses.  Murphy  (Commentary  on  Gen- 
esis, p.  286,  Amer.  ed. )  argues  from  the  mode  of 
designation  here  employed  that  Dan  was  the  origi- 
nal name,  current  in  Abraham's  time.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  name  and 
story  attracted  the  Danites,  and  that  after  taking 
and  destroying  the  city,  they  displaced  the  inter- 
mediate name,  Leshem  (according  to  Josh.  xix.  47), 
by  the  original  designation.  But  the  conjecture 
not  only  lacks  foundation,  but  seems  in  conflict 
with  the  narrative,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  "the  name  of  their  father  "  Dan  (Josh. 
xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii.  29).  Ewald's  suggestion  (No. 
3  above)  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  air  of  extreme  antiquity  which  invests  Gen. 
xiv.  has  been  recognized  even  by  such  questioners 
as  Ewald,  Tuch,  and  Knobel;  Ewald  ascribing  it 
to  patriarchal  times,  and  Tuch  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  Israelitish  invasion,  except  for  this  one  name. 
Even  the  general  phraseology  of  the  chapter  is  pe- 
culiar. But  the  names  of  places  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  several  of  them  were  obsolete  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  are  interpreted  by 
other  names  appended ;  thus,  Bela  which  is  Zoar ; 
En-niishpat  which  is  Kadesh ;  the  vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea.  In  one  or  two  other  cases 
we  have  an  old  name  without  the  more  modern  ap- 
pended, as  though  the  later  were  not  yet  established 
or  originated ;  thus,  Hazazon-tamar,  which  after- 
wards became  En-gedi  (2  Chr.  xx.  2),  and  El  Pa- 
ran,  the  older  name,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  argue,  for 
Elath. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  appellations 
occurs  one  place  not  designated  by  its  older  name, 
but  by  a  title  which,  a  few  years  after  the  time  of 


«  This  agreement  in  meaning  of  the  modern  name 
with  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
oe  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  (S.  Sf  P.  p.  394,  note) 
has  shown  grounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The 
modern  names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient, 
generally  agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in 
meaning. 
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Moses,  completely  displaced  and  eclipsed  the  older 
name.  When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  en- 
tire obscurity  of  the  place  under  its  former  appella- 
tion, the  speedy  change,  the  renown  of  its  later 
name,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
given,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  later 
hand,  instead  of  adding  the  explanatory  phrase 
"  which  is  Dan  "  or  leaving  the  old  and  unknown 
name  Leshem,  should  directly  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  solution  seems  equally  obvious 
and  simple,  and  the  transaction  itself  almost  un- 
avoidable. 

Keil,  however,  still  insists  with  Kalisch  and  oth- 
ers on  the  first  of  the  above  solutions,  namely,  that 
it  was  another  Dan,  the  Dan-Jaan  of  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
6,  and  belonging  to  Gilead  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1).  They 
say  that  Laish-Dan  did  not  lie  on  either  of  the  two 
roads  leading  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  of  the 
■'ordan  to  Damascus ;  whereas  this  Dan,  supposed 
to  be  "in  northern  Perea  to  the  southwest  of  Da- 
mascus "  (Keil),  "between  Gilead  and  Sidon " 
(Kalisch),  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
passage.6  The  argument  involves  too  many  as- 
sumptions to  be  of  much  weight.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  another  Dan  without  supposing  an  in- 
correct reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  (the  interchange 

of  1  for  i);  a  supposition  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  though  not  so  clearly  by  the  Septuagint. 

S.  C.  B. 

3.  ()^T :  om.  in  LXX.  [in  most  MSS. ;  Comp. 
Adv;  Aid.  Afddu'-]  Ban).  Apparently  the  name 
of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason  as  one  of  the 
places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus 
(Ei.  xxvii.  19).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  but 
his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Fiirst  (Handw.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skillful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tribe.  But  for 
this  view  also  there  appears  to  be  as  little  founda- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  W.  A.  W. 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strength- 
en by  unison  the  more  pleasurable  —  those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  univer- 
sally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is  often 
coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourning,  as 
in  Eccl.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance"  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some  song 
or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19;  1  Sam.  xxi. 

11);  and  with  the  ^]H,  or  tambourine  (A.  V. 
"  timbrel "),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive  out- 
bursts of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 


b  *  A  still  more  recent  writer,  Quarry  (  Genesis  and 
its  Authorship,  p.  472.  Lond.  1866),  deems  it  after  all  a 
tenable  position  that  the  Dan  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
14)  was  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  later  Hebrew 
history.  Zeller  (Zeller's  Bibl.  Wbrterb.  p.  213)  proposes 
the  same  view.  H. 
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cient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.«  Nor  is 
there  any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable 
in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  oppor- 
tunity so  given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kin- 
dle .enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises 
of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their 
deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in  those  of  the 
women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred,  and  most 
capable  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was  regarded 
even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the  body, 
and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things :  "  Sane 
ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,"  says  Senilis  ad  Virg. 
Bucol.  v.  73,  "  ha?c  ratio  est,  quod  nullam  majores 
nostri  partem b  corporis  esse  voluerunt,  quae  non 
sentiret  religionem."  A  similar  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  Ps.  xxxv.  10:  "All  my  bones  shall  say, 
Ix>rd,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  "  So  the  "  tongue  " 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Ps. 
lvii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athen- 
aeus  to  Socrates  the  following  fragment  — 

oi  Se  \6pOLS  KaAAiora  fleous  Tijxiiaiv  aptoroi 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  to  evye- 
ver  /col  &pSpa>S(s  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  cornp.  Arr. 
Alex.  iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in 
private  entertainments.  Many  representations  of 
dances  both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings.  The  "feast  unto  the  Lord," 
which   Moses   proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was 

really  a  dance  0T1;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  {Leg.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
(opX<)<ris)  as  part  of  gymnastics  (yv/jivao-TiKri). 
So  far  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  an- 
tiquity from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to 
dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exer- 
cise are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  al- 
most correspond  as  synonyms  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  617; 
comp.  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  367,  iv.  474;  and  see 
especially  Lucian  de  Salt.,  passim).  Women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feelings:  and 
when  their  husbands  or  friends  returned  from  a 
battle  on  behalf  of  life  and  home,  felt  that  they  too 
ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  event,  and  found 
that  share  in  the  dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them 
back.  The  "  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing  " 
of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's 

"  rising  up  to  play  "  (pPl?,  including  a  revelling 
dance),  with  a  tacit  censure ;  the  one  seems  to  mark 
the  lower  civilization  of  the  Amalekites,  the  other 
the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which  idolatry  led  the 
Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  7;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16).  So  among  the  Bedouins,  native  dances  of 
men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Bead  Sea,  p.  295; 
Stanley,  pp.  56,  466),  and  are  probably  an  ancient 
custom.  The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  mo- 
ments of  temptation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to 
the  women.  But  more  especially  on  such  occasions 
of  triumph,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 


o  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pntW 
(Judg.  xvi.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  21 ;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29 ;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also  in- 
cludes other  senses. 
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character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have  {bit 
that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration 
of  triumph,  or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20) 
and  so  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34),  and 
similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Debo- 
rah, as  the  song  i«f  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  Judg. 
v.  1  with  Ex.  xv.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too.  Judith 
(xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  tri- 
umph over  Holofernes.     There  was  no  such  leader 


Egyptian  dances.     (Wilkinson.) 

of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  "  answered  "  the 
entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the  lat- 
ter case  "  answered  one  another  as  they  played  " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out  "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp. 
"went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities"  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and 
David,  and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same 
way  "goes  out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "  man  of 
war,"  whose  presence  seems  implied.     This  marks 


6  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  in- 
sanit"  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  p.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect 
that  drunkenness  was  common  than  that  dancing  was 
rare. 
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the  peculiarity  of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Ark  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn 
among  strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5- 
22)  was  himself  choreyus ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels a  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fact  brings 
out  more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Said's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "  look- 
ing through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  &c, 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with 
the  "household"  (ver.  20),  and  "comes  out  to 
meet"  him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that 
bis  zeal  was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before 
"the  handmaids,"  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which 
she  should  have  led,  that  he  had  "uncovered" 
himself;  an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it, 
which  the  dance  rendered  necessary  b  —  the  wear- 
ing merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion 
was  meant  to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connection 
with  David's  subjugation  of  various  enemies  and 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii. 
2-3— xiii.  8);  he  accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honor 
of  God  who  had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  for- 
gets self  (comp.  Miiller,  de  Dnvide  ant.  Arc.  Ugo- 
lini,  xxxii.).  From  the  mention  of  "damsels," 
"timbrels,"  and  "dances"  (I's.  lxviii.  25,  cxlix. 
•3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  David's  feeling  led  him  to 
incorporate  in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
him,  for  as  Saalschiitz  remarks  (Archdol.  der  Heir. 
vol.  i.  p.  299),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals 
under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  oc- 
curs; and  this,  although  the  "  words,"  the  "writ- 
ing," and  the  "commandment  of  David  "  on  such 
subjects,  are  distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30, 
xxxv.  4,  15).  It  is  possible  that  the  banishing 
of  this  popular  element,  which  found  its  vent  no 
doubt  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte 
(as  it  certainly  did  in  those  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex. 
xxxii.  19),  made  those  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold 
on  the  people  than  they  might  have  done ;  and  that 
David's  more  comprehensive  scheme  might  have 
retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost. 
On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.  Certainly  in  later  Ju- 
daism the  dance  was  included  among  some  relig- 
ious festivities,  e.  g.  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mish- 
na,  Succah,  v.  3,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers 
were  men.  This  was  probably  a  mere  following 
the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.  Also  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the  vir- 
gins in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from  this 
last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  probable, 
that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart 
from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to  the 
reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  fashion  or  figure 
of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 

to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The  word  IOn 
means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round ;  whence  in  Ps. 


«  The  ?\F\  was  clearly  the  women's  instrument. 
See  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instruments  to 
men  in  1  Ohr.  xv.  16-21,  and  xvi.  6, 42  ;  comp.  also  the 

■fiBgin  rnnbv  of  ps.  ]x*m.  25. 

b  Some  commentators  have  been  at  pains  to  point 
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xlii.  4  we  find  2)? in  P^H,  meaning  a  festive 

crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring.     So  Vin, 

whence  H7inZ2,  means  to  turn.  In  modern 
Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the  dance,  the 
others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  her 
artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A  parallelism  of 
movement  is  also  incident  to  it  (Saalschiitz,  lb.  p. 
301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led  her  countrywomen. 
The  same  writer  thinks  that  in  Cant.  vi.  13,  the 

words  D^3nSn  nVrTO  (A.  V.  »  company  of 
two  armies  ")  imply  two  rows  of  dancing  girls,  and 
that  the  address  in  the  singular  number,  "  return, 
return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1  applies  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  performer  in  a  kind  of 
contre-danse.  The  interpretation,  however,  does 
not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character  (Jer. 
xxxi.  4,  13;  Lam.  v.  15;  Mark  vi.  22;  Luke  xv. 
25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Herodias's 
daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean  Trench's 
remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the  dancers 
were  of  course  not  the  guests  but  hired  performers 
is  hardly  to  b»  received  with  strictness;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  East  has  no  doubt 
been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the  pastime, 
as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of  course, 
always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi.  11; 
Matt.  xi.  17;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  their 
"  dancing  dervishes "  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.  rj.  in  the 
Koman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  de  Saltat.  ret.  Hebr.,  may 
be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.);  and,  for  the  Greek 
and  Roman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Saltatio. 

H.  H. 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  the  Hebrew  term  Machdl,  Vintt,  a  musical 
instrument  of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.     Some  modern  lexicographers,  who  regard 

Machdl  as  synonymous  with  Rated,  "T1p"1  (Feci. 
iii.  4),  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.  But  according  to  many  scholars, 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  instrument  used  for  ac- 
companying the  dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews 
therefore  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself. 
The  Septuagint  generally  renders  machdl  x°p6s, 
"dancing:  "  occasionally,  however,  it  gives  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  as  in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver. 
12),  where  it  is  translated  xaP«>  "J°y>"  ana"  m 
Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  14,  where  it  is  rendered  crvvaywyi'i, 
"assembly."  The  Semitic  versions  of  the  O.  T. 
almost  invariably  interpret  the  word  as  a  musical 
instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  Egyptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Ara- 
bian  shore  of  the  Red   Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is 

represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  ?}F\,  and 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  but  the  dress 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  subject  of  re- 
mark. But  clearly  the  "dancing  with  all  his  might" 
could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume  of  roy- 
alty :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one  implied 
the  other.     Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  25. 
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followed  by  her  sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  »  with 
timbrels  and  dances  "  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  that  the  Hebrew  wonien  came  forth  to  dance, 
and  to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  performance 
on  timbrels;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Latin  and  English  commentators. 
Parkhurst  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not  share  this 
opinion.  According  to  the  former,  machol  is 
"  some    fistular    wind-instrument   of    music,   with 

holes,  as  a  flute,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  71*7,  to  make  a 
hole  or  opening;"  and  the  latter  says,  "I  know 
no  place  in  the  Bible  where  machdl  and  machalath 
mean  dance  of  any  kind;  they  constantly  signify 
some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Targumists  very  fre- 
quently render  machol  as  a  musical  instrument. 
In  Ex.   xv.   20,  Onkelos  gives  for  machalath  the 

Aramaic  word  ^337*1,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  cinnor  (A. 
V.  "  harp  ").     The  Arabic  version  has  for  machdl 

S  o  "  9    >  f 

in  most  places  Jl*Js,  pi.  ijyAJC,  translated  by 
Freytag,  in  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either 

one  or  two  faces;"  and  the  word  iHwnOm 
(Judg.  xi.  34,  A.  V.  "and  with  dances")  is  ren- 
dered by  EULC,  "songs."     Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 

others,  adopt  fbr  the  most  part  the  Septuagint 
rendering  ;  but  Eosenmiiller,  in  his  commentary 
on  Ex.  xv.  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the 
passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to 
their  contexts,  machol  must  mean  in  these  instances 
some  musical  instrument,  probably  of  the  flute 
kind,  and  principally  played  on  by  wonien. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl. )  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
martini,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  dancing.     Joel  Brill,  whose  second 

preface  (rP3tt7  ilQlpn)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks:  "It  is  evident  from  the  passage, 
'  Praise  Hiin  with  the  tof  and  the  machol,'1  that 
Machol  must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars." 

Mendelssohn  derives  machdl  from  71711,  "  hol- 
low," on  account  of  its  shape;  and  the  author  of 
Slrilte  HaggrtbbOFim  denominates  it  D1"11SD^D, 
which  he  probably  intends  for  KiOdpa- 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open   like  a   ring:   it  had   many 


"  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections,  be- 
cause the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified  with 
the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  1).  Various 
solutions  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Keil,  Einl.  §  133,  2) ; 
but  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  suggests  the  true  explana- 
tion. The  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  (ii. 
I)  falls  after  the  completion  of  the  three  years'  train- 
ing of  Daniel  which  commenced  with  his  captivity 
(i.  1,  5) ;  and  this  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  expe- 
dition mentioned  in  i  1,  was  undertaken  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  while  as  yet  Nebu- 
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small  bells  attached  to  its  border,  and  was  played 
at  weddings  and  mer- 
ry-makings by  wom- 
en, who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
corcfmg  to  the  author 
of  Shike  Ilaggibbo- 
rim,  the  machol  had 
tinkling  metal  plates 
fastened  on  wires,  at 
Musical  Instruments.  Dance,  intervals,  within  the 
(Mendelssohn.)  cir(.ie  that  formed  the 

instrument,  like  the  modern  tambourine ;  according 
to  others,  a  similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  performer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  metal 
bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the 
other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  merry 
sound. 

Some  modern  critics  consider  machalath  the 
same  with  machul.  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  "dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  renders 

"  a  stringed  instrument,"  from  the  root  T\^T}, 
Ethiopic    "JAP,    "to  sing."  D.  W.  M. 

DANIEL  ( ^W*3?  Uudffe  °f  God<  his  repre- 
sentative as  such,  or  God  (El)  is  judge],  Dan.  i. 
6,  7,  8,  &c;  Ezr.  viii.  2;  Neh.  x.  6;  1  Chr.  iii.  1; 

and  vK3^T,  Ez.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3),  the  name 
of  three  (or  four)  persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Aa/j.vi-fi\;  [Aid.] 
Alex.  Aa\ovta;  [Comp.  Aavii\\:  -Daniel]),  "born 
unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  " 
(1  Chr.  iii.  1).    In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii. 

3,  he  is  called  Chileab  QfcOS,  i.  e.  like  his 
father  (  ?) :  AaXovia)-  For  the  Jewish  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  two  names  see  Patrick ;  Bochart, 
Hierozoic.  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2.  [Aavffi\:  Daniel.]  The  fourth  of  "the 
greater  prophets"  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  wpoQ^TTii ■)• 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  parentage  or  family  of 
Daniel.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal 
or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10, 
§  1),  and  to  have  possessed  considerable  personal 
endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon 
in  "  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.  c.  604),"  and 
trained  for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  com- 
panions. Like  Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  sup- 
ported in  his  resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's 
meat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At 
the  close  of  his  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against 
the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  his 
success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of  the  whole  province 
of  Babylon,"  and  "  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 


chadnezzar  was  not  properly  king.  But  some  further 
difficulties  remain,  which  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  removed  by  Niebuhr  (  Gesch.  Assur's, 
p.  86  ff.)  The  date  in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  is  not  that  of  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  but  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet ;  and  the  threats  and  promises  in  Jer.  xxv. 
are  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  previous  subjection 
of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  may  have  been 
accomplished  without  resistance  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  O. 
ff.  368  ff.). 
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the  wise  men  of  Babylon  "  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards 
interpreted  the  second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv.  8-27),  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
disturbed  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though 
he  no  longer  held  his  official  position  among  the 
magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa 
(Dan.  viii.  2;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  7;  Bochart, 
Geogr.  Sacr.  iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius 
[Darius]  he  was  made  first  of  the  "  three  presi- 
dents "  of  the  empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9).  and  was 
delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  which  he  had 
been  cast  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his 
faith  (vi.  10-23;  cf.  Bel  &  Dr.  29-42).  At  the 
accession  of  Cyrus  he  stilj  retained  his  prosperity 
(vi.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  Bel  &  Dr.  2);  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan. 
i.  21),  and  in  "  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  "  (b.  c. 
534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Moham- 
medan tradition  Daniel  returned  to  Juda?a,  held 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa 
( Rosen  m  tiller,  Schvl.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20) 
and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3);  and  since  Daniel  was  still 
young  at  that  time  (c.  b.  c.  588-584),  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must 
have  lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps 
during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  Die 
Propheten,  ii.  560),  whose  fame  was  transferred  to 
his  later  namesake.  Hitzig  imagines  (  Vorbemerk. 
§  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel  was  purely  a  myth- 
ical personage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  Melchizedek,  and  that  the  character  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  suited 
to  his  design.  These  suppositions  are  favored  by 
no  internal  probability,  and  are  unsupported  by  any- 
direct  evidence.  The  order  of  the  names  "  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job  "  (Ez.  xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and 
under  it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
p.  271).  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan. 
i.  11,  implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early 
age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  been 
nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel' s 
prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  com- 
parison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen, 
Daniel,  pp.  32,  33).  In  this  respect  the  position  of 
Daniel  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through 
him.  And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjo}'ed 
renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return 
clearly  intelligible.  By  station,  by  education,  and 
by  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
work  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident 
in  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48,  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  great  law- 
giver who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
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of  Chaldsean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revela- 
tions into  a  form  suited  to  their  special  character. 
But  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel 
was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (i.  8-16;  cf.  vi.  10,  11). 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  his 
work  was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile 
he  offered  a  pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Dispersion  of  after  times.  (Cf.  Auberlen, 
Daniel,  24,  &c.) 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 

full  form  (vS*D"^)  is  probably  more  correct,  and 
in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  formative, 
but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as  rt2s  jTfS,  ^S^l^)' 

so  that  the  sense  will  be  God  is  my  Judge  (C.  B. 
Michaelis  ap.  Kosenmiiller,  Schol.  §  1).  Others 
interpret  the  word  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the  use 
of  a  yod  formative  is  justified  by  the  parallel  of 
Melchizedek,  &c.  (Hitzig,  §  2).  This  interpretation 
is   favored    by  the  Chaldaean   name,  Belteshazzar 

(")?WtCJr?b3,  i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel:  Theod. 
LXX.  BaXratrap  :  Vulg.  Baltassar),  which  was 
given  to  Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  con- 
tains a  clear  reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's 
interpretation  ("  Pala  tschaoara  ■=  Ernahrer  und 
Verzekrer  ")  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such 
changes  have  been  common  at  all  times ;  and  for 
the  simple  assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare 
Gen.  xli.  45;  Ezr.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to 
Daniel  are  collected  by  Fabricius  ( Cod.  Pseud.  V. 
T.  i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger, 
Hist.  Orient,  p.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan.  ii.  p. 
243,  ed.  Petav. ;  Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric;  Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  "  Artaxerxes." 
[Artaxkkxes.]      (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  b.  c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  (3 ) ;  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel :  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  theodot.).  B.  F.  W. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found 
expression  after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllines,  and 
the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras],  carry  out 
with  varied  success  and  in  different  directions,  the 
great  outlines  of  universal  history  which  it  con- 
tains; and  the  "  Revelation  "  of  Daniel  received  at 
last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have  been 
framed ;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  early 
Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is  specially 
distinguished   by  the  emphatic  quotation  of  the 
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Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  rb  p-qQtv  Sia  Aoci^jA.  rod 
irpo<pi)TOv.   .   .   d  uvayivuxrKoov  voe'iTW.   .   .)• 

1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognize  '  its  apocalyptic 
character.  It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning, 
the  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosophy 
of  history."  The  nation  is  widened  into  the  world : 
the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of 
God's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer: 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divine  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present 
to  the  great  "age  to  come;"  the  other  looked 
backward  from  "  the  last  days '.'  to  the  trials  in 
which  he  is  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and 
the  essence,  the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably 
interwoven ;  in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be 
contemplated  apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigor,  — 
the  most  consummate  art,  and  the  most  striking 
predictions.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
last  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
(Cf.  Liicke,  Versuch,  i.  17  ff. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel, 
Vorbem.  §  9;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jiid.  Apolc,  1  ff.). 
[Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i.-ii.  4  a) 
is  written   in  Hebrew.     On  the  occasion  of  the 

"  Syriac  "  (i'Y'P^lK,  ffvpiffri,  syriace,  i.  e.  Ara- 
maic) answer  of  the  Chaldteans,  the  language 
changes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the 
close  of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  6 -vii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the 
text  (viii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of  the  book 
(viii.-xii. ).  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  bears 
the  closest  affinity  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk, 
or  in  other  words  to  those  prophets  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less 
marked  by  peculiar  forms  and  corruptions  than  that 
of  Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also 
of  an  earlier  form  (cf.  Maurer,  Coimn.  in  Dan.  p. 
87 )  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but 
as  the  Targums  —  the  next  most  ancient  specimens 
of  the  language  —  were  not  committed  to  writing 
till  about  the  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  be 
insisted  on  as  a  proof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis 
affirmed,  on   purely  linguistic   grounds,  that  the 
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book  was  no  late  compilation,  though  he  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  some  part  of  it  (c.  iii.-vii. ; 
cf.  Keil,  Lehr.  d.  Evnl.  §  135,  n.  4).  In  addition 
to  these  two  great  elements  —  Aramaic  and  He- 
brew —  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  traces  of  other 
languages  which  indicate  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  writer.  The  use  of  Greek  technical  terms  (cf. 
§  10)  marks  a  period  when  commerce  had  already 
united  Persia  and  Greece;  and  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  words  which  admit  of  an  explanation  by 
reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Semitic  roots  (De- 
litzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  forgery 
of  the  Maccabsean  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i.-vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii.— 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  falls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  ch.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  ch.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  p.  36  ff.)  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii.-xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  second 
section  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  symmetry. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendor, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  (Oripia,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom 
is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth  "  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35)  —  a  rock 
and  not  a  metal  —  is  contrasted  with  the  finite 
proportions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  the  representative  of  humanity, 
is  the  true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30) 
which  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  domin- 
ions (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapters 
(iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The 
deliverance  of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  continuing  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict 
of  Darius  (ch.  vi. ) ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belshazzar 
(ch.  v.  22-311.    The  arrangement  of  the  last  section 
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(viii.-xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers 
traces  of  a  similar  disposition.  The  description  of 
the  progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  ch.  viii.  is 
further  developed  in  the  last  vision  (x.-xii.),  while 
the  last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation 
to  the  first  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight 
remarkable.  It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
(Kethuvim,  ayi6ypacpa)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  before  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  Be  Bibl. 
text.  p.  644,  645),  and  not  among  the  prophets. 
This  collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  functions 
of  the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain 
at  what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  it  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward 
authority,  but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the 
books  [Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a 
prophet ;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (Auberlen,  p.  34). a 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  (De  VVette,  Kinl.  §  256 ;  Hit- 
zig,  §  4).''  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
its  internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  kistcn-ically  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-411, 
iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appears  personally  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (e.  g.  Is.  vii.  3,  xx. 
2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepares  the  way  for 
the  change ;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§  11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  apostolic  writers 
derived  from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev.  passim  ; 
cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament 
incidentally  acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,   its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 


«  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided  as 
to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abarbanel 
maintained  against  Maimouides  that  he  was  endowed 
with  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric.  Cod.  pseudep 
V.  T.  i.  897,  n.). 
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34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doctrine 
of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a  still  earlier  time 
the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  book  of  Baruch  [Baeuch]  exhibits  so  many 
coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the  two 
books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author  (cf. 
Fritzsche,  Handb.  zud.  Apok.  i.  173);  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  represents  Mattathias  quoting 
the  marvelous  deliverances  recorded  in  Daniel, 
together  with  those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace.  ii.  59, 
60),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  version  of  the  book  (1  Mace.  i.  54  =  Dan. 
ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alexandrine 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxxii.  8; 
LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  from 
Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common  belief. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favor  of 
Alexander  [Alexander  the  Great]  ;  and  what- 
ever credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his  nar- 
rative, it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modern  times.  Porphyry  alone  (t  c. 
305  A.  d.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  (Ao'701 
Kara  Xpiartavut')  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  lie  said, 
"  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  false  afterwards;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Prcef.  in  linn.).  The  argu- 
ment of  Porphyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  invohes  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  prophetic 
worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  times  is  full  of  interest. 
In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i.— vii.  (Spinoza, 
Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  Then  the 
variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the  belief  that 
cc.  iii. -vi.  were  a  later  interpolation  (J.  D. 
Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  hist  six  chapters 
only  were  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of  Scripture 
(Eiclihorn,  1st  and  2d  edits.);  and  at  last  the 
whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  im- 
postor, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 


b  Eichhorn  attributed  ch.  ii  -vi.,  vii.-xii.,  to  dif- 
ferent authors  ;  and  liertholdt  supposed  that  each 
section  was  the  work  of  a  distinct,  writer,  though  he 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  recognizing 
in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  (Einl.). 
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aues  (Corrodi,  1783.  llitzig  fixes  the  date  more 
exactly  from  170  B.  C.  to  the  spring  of  164  b.  c). 
This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in  Germany, 
a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Liieke  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce it  "  a  certain  result  of  historical  criticism." 
!).  The  real  grounds  on  which  most  modern 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  "  fabulous- 
)  ess  of  its  narratives  "  and  "  the  minuteness  of  its 
prophetic  history."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "are  irrational  and  impossible"  (llitzig, 
§  5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
such  a  statement  without  entering  into  general 
views  of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation  is  itself 
a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essentially  as 
inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  are  times, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraordinary 
signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become 
a  guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may 
determine,  and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a  particular  time ;  so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The 
position  which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  ex- 
ceptional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He 
survived  the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which 
attended  the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  oft!,  and  a  more  special  revelation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  period 
of  silence  and  conflict."  The  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some 
signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first 
exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might 
appear  natural  that  the  second  should  lie  also  (cf. 
Mic.  vii.  15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  &c).  National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  tunned  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy :  personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  To  speak  of  an  "aimless  and  lavish  dis- 
play of  wonders  "  is  to  disregard  the  representative 
significance  of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation 
which  they  bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people. 
A  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The 
Jews,  now  that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God 
was  able  to  deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own 
purposes.  The  persecution  of  Antioehus  completed 
the  teaching  of  Daniel;  and  the  people  no  longer 
sought  without,  that  which  at  length  they  had 
found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  assault  of 
one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  all.  The  close  of  special  predictions  coin- 
cided with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  faith. 
[Antiixiius  IV.  Epiph.] 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 


«  The  special  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  24) 
and  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  Dan.  xi 
30);  and  the  predictions  of  Balaam  ofer  a  remarkable 
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often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach;  the  language  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermixture  of  Greek  words;  the  detail-;  are 
essentially  unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

•  In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10, 

EVy^Ki'flapis;  *9??>  (ra^u/oj;  H^S^D, 

avfx<l>wvia ;  ] "HrDDS,  y\ia.Kr-hpiov),  for  these  words 
only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  Einl.  p.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcseus 
(c.  600-500  B.  c. )  had  gained  distinction  "  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians" 
(Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  Frag.  33, 
Bergk.).     Yet  further  the  scene  and  characters  of 

the  book  are  Oriental.  The  colossal  image  (Q ;??, 
iii.  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure;  the  term  is 
applied  familiarly  to  the  cross  ;  Buxtf.  Lex.  Rahb. 
s.  v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness 
of  the  three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 

(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  19,  33),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  33;  cf.  Euseb. 
Prwp.  Ko.  be.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in 
many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evidence 
(cf.  Daniel  n.  and  Dakius  the  Mede  for  the 
difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine,  again, 
the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writings  of 
the  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c. ),  of  the  resur- 
rection (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
16,  xii.  1,  &c),  of  personal  devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i. 
8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  specidations, 
but  received  no  essential  addition  in  the  interval 
before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Maccabsean  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appears  as  a 
key  to  the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities 
of  language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  man- 
ners and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our 
knowledge  widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the 
phenomena  of  the  Alexandrine  version.,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  a  sounder  system  of  inter- 
pretation, combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of 
the  divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will 
probably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 


parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their  particu- 
larity, and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet  occu- 
pied (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  273). 
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as  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation  which 
naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
students. 

11.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  author- 
ity of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
belief  that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  author- 
ship of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Bava  Bathra,  f.  146)  '-the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther  were 
written  (i.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken 
of  (i.  17,  19,  20,  v.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.-23,  xii. 
is  different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §  136),  or  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  typical  position  which  he  occupied 
(Auberlen,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship  of 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subor- 
dinate work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in 
the  vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes 
of  God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,0  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  x.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  Esdkas]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4),  the 
four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  45).  This  con- 
flict, indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  foreshows 
in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and  final 
conflict  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
so  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  must  be 
to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each  event 
signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he  may 
draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future.  The 
traditional  interpretation  of  "the  four  empires" 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 

a  The  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (c  iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  traces  of  the  interweaving  of  a  com- 
mentary with  the  original  text. 
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though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmann, 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  and  most 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been  unnat- 
urally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought 
which  experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a  still 
more  fatal  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it 
destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of 
history  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy. 
Great  periods  (aluves)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  which  answer  to  another, 
so  that  that  divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first 
fulfillment  in  one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more 
complete  fulfillment  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
some  later  period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
formed  the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second 
coming  will  form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The 
one  event  is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring 
of  the  other.  This  is  acknowledged  with  regard  to 
the  other  prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not 
applied  to  the  revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear 
then  first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  the;- 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a 
fulfillment  of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of 
the  other  prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the 
coming  of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At 
the  same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  devel- 
oped on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  reproduce 
themselves  in  later  history.  According  to  this  view 
the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other  than  those 
of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  Babylon, 
and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one  stage  the  great 
types  of  national  life.  The  Roman  power  was  at 
its  height  when  Christ  came,  but  the  Egyptian 
kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the  "  stone  cut 
without  hands  struck  the  feet  of  the  image,"  and 
Christianity  destroyed  for  ever  the  real  supremacy 
of  heathen  dominion.  But  this  first  fulfillment  of 
the  vision  was  only  inchoative,  and  the  correlatives 
of  the  four  empires  must  be  sought  in  post-Christian 
history.  The  corresponding  symbolism  of  Babylon 
and  Rome  is  striking  at  first  sight,  and  other 
parallels  may  be  drawn.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
for  instance,  "inferior  "to  the  Roman  (Dan.  ii. 
39)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Medes.  The 
Teutonic  races  with  their  divided  empire  recall  the 
image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern  powers,  a 
future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in  terrible  energy 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Without  insisting  on 
such  details  as  these,  which  still  require  careful 
examination,  it  appears  that  the  true  interpretation 
of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  they  involve.  In  this  way  the 
book  remains  a  "  prophecy,"  while  it  is  also  a 
"  revelation  ;  "  and  its  most  special  predictions 
acquire  an  abiding  significance.6 


6  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt 
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13.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel, 
and  the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which 
would  have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the 
original  text  with  the  paraphrase ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  He- 
brew. The  Greek  version  has  undergone  singular 
changes.  At  an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was 
supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodo- 
tion,"  anil  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of 
Theodotion  was  generally  "read  by  the  Churches" 
((■.  Rujin.  ii.  33 ;  Prief.  in  Comm.  "  Illud  quoque 
lectorem  admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  inter- 
pretes  sed  juxta  .  .  .  Theodotionem  ecclesias  leg- 
ere"  .  .  .).  This  change,  for  which  Jerome  was 
unable  to  account  ("  hoc  cur  accident  nescio,"  Prof. 
in  Vers.  Dan.),  may  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  which  were  urged  against 
the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews 
and  heathen.  The  LXX.  version  was  certainly 
very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  /.  c);  and  the  influence 
of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  translation  of  Theo- 
dotion (Hieron.  in  Dun.  iv.  6),  was  probably  effect- 
ual in  bringing  about  the  substitution  (cf.  Credner, 
Beitr.  ii.  250  ft". ).  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated  from 
the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recover 
the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal  ad- 
ditions xo.j  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Home  from  a  Codex  Chi- 
sianus  (Daniel  secundum  LXX.  ....  Romse, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Halm,  1845),  and 
lastly  by  Teschendorf  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is  con- 
tained in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan  (ed. 
Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadijah 
Haggaon  (t  942),  Rashi  (t  c.  1105),  and  Aben  Ezra 
(t  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles 
of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel  (t  c. 
1507)  ha3  been  printed  separately  several  times 
(Amstelod.  1G47,  4to);  and  others  are  quoted  by 
Rosenmuller,  Scholia,  pp.  39,  40.  Among  the  pa- 
tristic commentaries  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migne),  who  noticed  espe- 
cially the  objections  of  Porphyry,  Theodoret  (ii. 
1053  ft',  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem  Syrus  ( Op.  Syr. 
ii.,  Romae,  1740).  Considerable  fragments  remain 
of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytus  (collected  in 
Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857),  and  Polychronius 
(Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  vol.  i.);  and  Mai  has 
published  (I.  c.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fragments  of  Apollinarius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Euse- 
bius,  and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Lu- 
ther (Auslegung  d.  Propk.  Dan.  1530-1546;  Op. 
Germ.  vi.  ed.  Walch),  CEcolampadius  (In  Dan. 
lihri  duo,   Basil.  1530),   Melancbthon   (Comm.   in 


xxiv.  15,  compared  with  1  Mace  i.  54.  The  same 
truth  is  also  implied  In  the  interpretation  of  "  the 
seveuty  sevens,"  as  springing  out  of  the  "  seventy  " 
(years)  of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good 
remarks  in  Browne's  Ordo  Saclorum,  though  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the 
Babylonian,  Grecian.  Roman,  and  some  future  empire 
(pp.  675  ff ),  seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force 
35 
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Dan. propk.  Vitemb.  1543),  and  Calvin  (Prcelect. 
in  Din.,  Geneva;,  1503,  &c. ;  in  French,  1505 ;  in 
English,  1852-3),  wrote  on  Daniel;  and  Kosenmul- 
ler  enumerates  nearly  fifty  other  special  commenta- 
tors, and  his  list  now  requires  considerable  addi- 
tions. The  combination  of  the  Revelations  of  Dan- 
iel and  St.  John  (Sir  I.  Newton,  Observations  upon 
the  Prophecies,  &c,  Lond.  1733;  M.  F.  Roos,  Ausl. 
d.  Weissag.  Dan.  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the 
way  to  a  truer  understanding  of  Daniel;  but  the 
edition  of  Bertholdt  (Daniel,  aus  dem  Ilebr.-Aram. 
neu  ubersetzt  und  erklart,  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1800- 
8),  in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Ber- 
tholdt was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  its  authen- 
ticity; and  he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
von  Lengerke  (Das  Buck  Dan.  verd.  u.  ausgel. 
Konigsb.  1835),  Maurer  (Comm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii. 
Lips.  1838),  and  Hitzig  (Kurzrjef.  Exeg.  Ilandb. 
[x.]  Leipz.  1850),  whose  commentary  is  among  the 
worst  specimens  of  supercilious  criticism  which  his 
school  has  produced.  On  the  other  side  the  com- 
mentary of  Havemick  ( Comm.  lib.  d.  B.  Dan. 
Hamb.  1832)  is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Auberlen  (Der  Proph.  Dan. 
u.  d.  Offenbarung  Joh.  u.  s.  w.,  2te  Aufl.  Basel, 
1857,  translated  into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by 
A.  Saphir,  1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
on the  general  construction  and  relations  of  the 
book.  Cf.  Hofmann,  Weissag.  u.  Erfiillung,  i. 
270  ff.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the  later  commenta- 
ries; and  specially  by  Hengstenberg  (Die  Authentie 
d.  Dan.  .  .  .  enoiesen,  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Havemick  (Neue  krit.  Unter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  ReaUEn- 
cykl.  s.  v.  1854),  Keil  (Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the  O.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1850),  who  maintain  the  affirmative;  and 
by  Bleek  (Berl.  Theolog.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822),  Ber- 
tholdt (Einleit.  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  ( Versuch 
eitier  vollstand.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aufl.  Bonn,  1852), 
De  Wette  (Einleit.  7te  Aufl.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny 
its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Proph.  d.  Alt. 
Bund.  ii.  559  ff.  Among  English  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks,  The  four 
prophetic  Empires,  &c,  1844,  and  The  two  later 
Visions  of  Daniel,  &c,  1846;  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  Ha- 
rm Apocalyptical,  1844;  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  Remarks 
on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel,  1852;  and  the 
Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston,  1850). 

B.  F.  W. 
*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  —  Reichel, 
Die  70  Jahreswochen,  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  735-752 ;  Bleek,  Die  mes 
sian.  Weissagungen  im  Buche  Daniel,  in  the  Jahrb 
f.  deutsche  Theol.  1860,  v.  45-101,  and  Einl.  in 
dasAIte   Test.  Berl.  1860,  pp.  577-611;  Ziindel. 
Krit.  Untersuckungen  Sber  die  Abfassungszeit  d. 
Buches  Daniel,  Basel,  1861,  maintaining  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  book;  Niebuhr,  M.  von,  Gesch.  As 
sitr's  it.  BabeFs,  p.  99  ff.,  vindicating  the  authenticity 
of  its  historical  traditions;  Walter,  J.  C,  Genuine  - 

of  his  argument  (after  Beu  Ezra  and  Maitland)lies  in 
the  proof  that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

a  The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singu- 
lar title  to  Eip  aypvTrvo';  Aavir/\.  "1^37  >3  the  term 
which  Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "  watchers  "  (Dan, 
iv.  13,  17,  23).     Cf.  Daniel  sec.  LXX.  125  ff. 
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ness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Lond.  1862;  Boyle, 
W.  R.  A.,  Inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Dunitl,  etc. 
Lond.  1863;  Baxmann,  Ueber  das  Buck  Daniel, 
in  the  Tkeol.  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1863,  pp.  452-532, 
reviewing  Ziindel;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Propheten  Esra 
u.  Daniel  u.  ihre  neuesten  Bearbeitwngen,  Halle, 
1863;  comp.  his  Jiidische  Apokalyptik,  pp.  19-50; 
Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  iii.  158-231  (Lond. 
1863);  The  Book  of  Daniel  as  viewed  by  Ilippoly- 
tus,  Porphyry,  and  others,  an  art.  in  the  J  own.  of 
Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1864;  Fuller,  J.  M.,  Authenticity 
of  ike  Bunk  of  Dmiel,  Camb.  (Eng.)  1864;  Pusey, 
E.  B.,  Dmiel  the  Prophet:  Nine  Lectures  .... 
with  Copious  Notes,  "a  contribution,"  he  tells  us, 
"  against  the  tide  of  scepticism  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  let  loose  ;  "  Tre- 
gelles,  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  in  Daniel, 
and  a  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book,  5th 
ed.,  Lond.  1864;  Desprez,  P.  S.,  Daniel:  or,  The 
A]X>calypse  of  the  0.  T. ;  with  an  Introd.  by  Row- 
land Williams,  Lond.  1864;  Perowne,  J.  J.  $.,  Dr. 
Pusey  on  Daniel  the  Prophet,  in  the  Contemp.  Re- 
view for  Jan.  1866 ;  Bosanquet,  Messiah  the  Prince, 
or  the  Inspiration  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Lond.  1866.  See  also  Rawlinson's  Historical  Ev- 
idences (Bampton  Lectures),  Lect.  V. 

In  this  country,  besides  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary of  Prof.  Stuart,  we  have:  Chase,  Irah,  Re- 
marks on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Christian.  Re- 
new for  March,  1842,  reprinted  separately,  Boston, 
1844;  Folsom,  N.  S.,  Crit.  and  Hist.  Int'eip.  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Boston,  1842;  The  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  an  art.  in  the  New  Enylander  for  April, 
1843;  Barnes,  Notes,  Critical,  Illustrative,  and 
Practiced,  em  the  Book  of  Daniel,  New  York,  1853, 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  commentaries; 
Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  An- 
tiquities, iv.  389-455  (Bost.  1852);  Herman,  H. 
M.,  The  Genidneness  of  Daniel,  in  the  Meth. 
Quar.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1854;  Noyes,  G.  R.,  New 
Transl.  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed., 
Boston,  1866.  The  American  scholars  named 
above  (except  Barnes)  differ  from  the  majority  of 
English  commentators  in  finding  no  place  for  the 
Roman  empire  or  the  Pope  in  their  exposition  of 
the  visions  of  Daniel. 

Among  the  writers  here  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  book:  Bleek, 
Baxmann,  Davidson  (in  opposition  to  his  earlier 
view),  Hilgenfeld,  Desprez,  Lowland  Williams,  Pal- 
frey, Noyes.  So  Milnian,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i. 
457,  note,  new  Amer.  edition.  A. 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDI- 
TIONS TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel, 
like  that  of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  text.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The 
Song  qf  the  three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of 
Susanna,  and  The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

1.  (a.)  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  con- 
fessors were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliv- 
erance (Song  of  Three  Children,  3-22);  and  in 
answer  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the 
fire  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  where- 
upon "  the  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  tri- 
umphant song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35- 
66)*  has  been  used  as  a  hymn  (Benedirite)  in  the 


Christian  Church  since  the  4th  century  (Rufn. 
Apol.  ii.  35;  cf.  Condi.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like 
several  similar  fragments,  the  chief  parts  of  this 
composition  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the 
titles  "The  prayer  of  Azarias"  and  "  The  hymn 
of  our  Fathers;  "  and  a  similar  arrangement  occurs 
in  other  Greek  and  Latin  Psalters. 

(6.)  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  The  Judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.  Vet.  Lot. ) ; 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  ( Vulg. 
ed.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  upart  of  the 
prophecy  of  Habrtklaik''  (JK  -n-po<pvTeias  'A/u£a- 
Kov/j.  viod  'Inaov  «k  ttjst  (pvAris  Aei/i). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
texts  —  the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old 
Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
(Polychronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  ov  Keirai  iv  ro?s 
efSpaiKols  %  iv  rots  ffvptaicoh  PtPxiois).  l'rom 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
( J  reek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Eel.  proph.i.;  Orig.  Ep.  ml  AJ'ric;  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c),  but  rejected  by  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in  particu- 
lar called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the  He- 
brew Bible  (Praif.  in  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
marks "  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna  "  (  Comrn. 
in  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it"  (Comm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (Welte, 
Herbst's  End.  ii.  3,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at 
length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the 
additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of 
an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  currei.t,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work  (cf.  Fritzsche,  /•'<//.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok. 
i.  121).  The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Dan- 
iel furnished  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  and  hymn;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon 
seems  like  a  strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may 
naturally  have  formed  the  basis  of  different  legends. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  History  of  Susanna 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
though  the  narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibl.  teat.  p. 
583).  Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements 
in  style  and  language,  which  are  considerably 
greater  in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the 
Song  incorporated  into  the  canonical  text.  Thus 
while  the  History  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  contain  large  additions  which  complete  and 
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embellish  the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sus.  vv.  15-18;  20, 
21;  24-27;  46,  47;  49,  50;  Bit  and  Drag.  vv.  1, 
9-13;  Eichh.  pp.  431  ft'.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX. 
(cf.  De  Magistris,  Daniel,  &c,  pp.  234  ft". ;  Eichh. 
Einl.  in  d,  Apok.  Schrift.  p.  422  ft-.).  The  Poly- 
glott-Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Latin  versions  are  derived 
from  Theodotion;  and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from 
the  LXX.  (Eichh.  p.  430,  &c.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  va- 
rious embellishments  in  later  times,  which  throw 
some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed  (cf.  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §§  7, 
8;  Bochart,  Jlieroz.  iii.  3;  Eichhorn.  p.  446,  &c.); 
just  as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced 
into  the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  facts,  illustrates  the  rationalizing  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
De  Habacuci  vita  et  estate,  1844).  It  is  thus  use- 
less to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic  foun- 
dation which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions;  for 
though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  In  Stir- 
sann.  p.  089  ff.  ed.  Migiie).  B.  F.  W. 

*  On  these  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above,  David- 
son's Introd.  to  the  0.  T.,  1863,  iii.  227  ff.;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Vulkes  Israel,  3e  Autl.  iv.  635  ff. ;  Gins- 
burg's  art.  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bib. 
Lit. ;  Arnald's  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.  Books ;  and 
Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apokr.  des  A.  T. 
i.  Ill  ff.  '  A. 

DANITES,  THE  0^77:  <$  Aavi  [Vat. 
-vei],  Adv,  6  Adv,  oi  Aavtrai  [Vat.  -vet-\\  Alex. 
o  Aav,  oi  Aavtrar.  Dun).  The  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

DAN  JA'AN  CJVH?:  AaviSav  [Vat. 
-P€t~]  Ka\  Obfidv;  Alex.  Aaviapav  Kai  louSav; 
[Aid.  AavtBdv.  Comp.  Adv.]  Dan  sylceslria),  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon,  and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direction 
of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The 
reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was 

evidently  ""'?^  "J^.  Dan-jaar,  the  nearest  transla- 
tion of  which  is  "Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Tel  el  Kadi.  Fiirst 
(flandir,iii, clinch,  p.  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.     Thenius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 

originally  Laish,  the   /  having  fallen  away,  and  IV 

having  been  substituted  for  W  (Exeo.  JIandb.  on 
X mi.  p.  257)."  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  well-known  Dan  is  intended.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and 
even  if  this  writ'  not  tin-  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 
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«  Not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
suggestions  which  sometimes  occur  even  in  these  gen- 
3rally  careful  Manuals. 


northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a 
place  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in 
the  text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Daman 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Klmn-tu-Na- 
kura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify 
with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  306), 
but  this  requires  confirmation.  <  '•■ 

DAN'NAH  (n3^T  [depression,  loiv  ground, 
Ges.,  Fiirst] :  "Pevvd'-  Danna),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from  its  men- 
tion with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south  or 
southwest  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered.  G. 

DAPH'NE  (Ad<pvrj-  [Daphne] ),  a  celebrated 
grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in 
Syria  [Antioch].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of 
the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  5  miles, 
and  in  history  they  are  associated  most  intimately 
together.  Just  as  Antioch  was  frequently  called 
'A.  eVl  Adtyvr),  and  ri  irpbs  Ad<pvr)v,  so  conversely 
we  find  Daphne  entitled  A.  r]  irpbs  'Avrioxeiav 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12,  §  5).  The  situation  was  of 
extreme  natural  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains 
and  abundant  wood.  Seleucus  localized  here,  and 
appropriated  to  himself  and  his  family  the  fables 
of  Apollo  and  the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph 
Daphne.  Here  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  and 
colossal  statue  of  the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleu- 
cid  monarchs,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  em- 
bellished the  place  still  further.  Among  other 
honors,  it  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  is  in  this  character  that  the  place  is  mentioned, 
2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes (b.  c.  171)  the  aged  and  patriotic  high-priest 
Onias,  having  rebuked  Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  took  refuge  at  Daphne;  whence  he  was 
treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Men- 
elaus, and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  on  a 
campaign.  Josephus  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  When 
Syrir,  became  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  fa- 
mous as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.  "  Daph- 
nici  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's  23d  chap- 
ter). The  beginning  of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must 
be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian,  when  Christianity 
in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph  over  Heathenism. 
The  site  has  been  well  identified  by  Pococke  and 
other  travellers  at  Beit-el- Man,  "the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  ground;  where 
the  fountains  and  the  wild  fragrant  vegetation  are 
in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the  natural 
characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary.      -I.  S.  II. 

*  Besides  the  famous  description  in  Gibbon's 
23d  chapter,  referred  to  above,  an  account  of 
Daphne  and  its  worship  will  be  found  in  K.  O. 
Miiller's  dissertations  De  Antiquitatilw  Auiivch- 
enis  (Gotting.  1829),  p.  41  ff.  A  remarkable  Greek 
inscription  of  the  date  183  b.  C,  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  was  dis- 
covered in  1858,  in  a  garden  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  place,  by  the  Rev.  Homer  B.  Morgan,  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  in  Syria,  and  published,  with  ;* 
translation,  by  Prof.  James  Hadley  hi  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vi.  550-555, 
comp.  vii.  p.  xliv.  The  inscription-stone  itself  is 
now  in  the  Library  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 
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DA'RA  (3PH  [contracted  for  the  word  be- 
low] :    AapoS ;    [Vat.]    Alex.   Aapa ;    Comp.   Ao- 

paSe:    Syr.   Pesh.    *»»»:     Arab.     electa  : 
Dara),  1  Chr.  ii.  6.      [Darda.] 

DAR'DA  (37TTI  [heart  of  wisdom;  perh. 
thorn,  thistle,  see  Dietr.  in  Ges.  s.  v.] :  Aapdka; 
Alex,  tov  Sapaa;  [Aid.  with  17  MSS.  rbv  Aap- 
8a;  Comp.  rhv  AapSae';]  Joseph.  AapSavos  '■ 
Darda),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  four  men  of  great 
fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  who  were  excelled  by  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  31).  Ethan,  the  first  of  the  four,  is 
called  "the  Ezrachite ;  "  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  designation  extends  to  the  others.  [Ethan.] 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  however,  the  same  four  names  occur 
again  as  "sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez  in  the  tribe  of  Judali,  with  the  slight  dif- 
ference that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity 
of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  been 
greatly  debated  (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
ill  Burlington,  i.  206-8);  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

1.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  p.  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.      [Dara.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
[Ezrahite.]  And  farther,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  "son  of  Zerach." 

3.  The  word  "son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "son  of  Zerach."  Eor  instance, 
of  the  five  "sons  of  Judah  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  the 
fust  was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grand- 
son, the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is 
great  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  Bene 
Mahol"1  means  "sons  of  the  choir;"  in  which  case 
the  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two 
of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  lxxxviii. 
and  lxxxix.     [Mahol.]  G. 

DARIC    (flByH,  t&TJ%   only  in   pi.; 

Talm.  p3"^T:  xpvaovs'-  solicits,  drachma;  Ezr. 
ii.  69,  viii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
7),  a  gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period 
after  the  return  from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew 
word  is,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not 
of  a  weight  appears  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek 
appellation  of  the  only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer. 
The  mentions  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin 
■was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Lon<nmanus.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
large  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian 
kincs,  who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  (TTa.Thop  Aaptix6s,  or  Aaoeii<6s.  The  Darics 
which  have  been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  of  archaic  style,  bear'ng  on  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a  king  with  bow  ond  javelin,  or  bow  and 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse 
square.  Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy, 
or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is 
most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the 
Phoenician  talent  They  mvst  have  been  the  com- 
mon gold  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest 
that  we  have  seen  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
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period  than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Camty'ses,  or 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, gold  pieces  of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of 
an  older  style,  found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier 
Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  Kpotceioj 
((TTaTTjpes)  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, as  these  followed  a  Persian  standard,  that 
I  )arics  were  struck  under  Cyrus  or  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors. The  origin  of  this  coin  is  attributed  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  the  moderns 
to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede.  or  Darius  Hystaspis. 
That  the  Greeks  derived  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  the  coin  from  this  proper  name  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  the  difference  of  the  Hebrew  forms 

of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter  tTV""!"^, 
renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Gesenius 
suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dara  (Hundw. 
s.  v.),  "king;  "  but  (in  his  Thes.  s.  v.)  inclines  to 
connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and  that  of 
Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  Dara,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of 
Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same 
principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins 
than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch (Cim.  p.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Darics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same  stan- 
dard.    See  Money  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Daricus. 

K.  S.  P. 


Daric.  Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  javelin.  Rev. :  Irregular  incuse 
square. 

DARI'US  (8J!£"T3:  Darayarvush,  Tariya- 
vans,  in  Inscr. :  Aapeios,  LXX. ;  Aapnij/ojs,  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  785;  Aaptatos,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
says  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  tp£eLr)s  (fipya), 
the  restrained ;  and  this  is  probably  correct  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Persian  darvesh,  "restraint:" 
Sanskr.  dhdii,  "firmly  holding"  (Gesen.  Thes.  s. 
v.).  Hesychius  gives  a  double  derivation :  Aapeios 
virb  Hepffwv  6  <pp6vifJ.os-  virb  8e  Qpvywv  <-ki  cop. 
Others  have  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of 
the  modern  Persian  dara,  darab,  "a  king;"  but 
this  sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it 
is  rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  holder,  re- 
strainer,  as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  I.  c). 
Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  ("H^H  1,  Dan.  xi.  1 ; 
Chald.  HS-TO  1,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus 
of  the  seedTof  the  Medes  "  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(b3|7)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan. 
v.  31  (LXX.  'Apra^vs),  «•  *)■  0nly  one  .vear 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  was  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
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(Dan.  vi.  1  ft'.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  after  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued  a  decree  en- 
joining throughout  his  dominions  "reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel "  (Dan.  vi.  25  ft'.) 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him 
with  Darius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evi- 
dence, and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke, 
J)ui.  p.  219  ft'.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11,  §  4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  Nun 
Lengerke;  Haveruick;  Hengstenberg ;  Auberlen, 
D  (fuel  und  d.  Ojfenbarung,  p.  16  ft". )  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
(Cyaxares  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
ages "  (Joseph.  /.  c.  ijv  '  harvayovs  vi6s,  irepov 
5e  irapa  tois  "EWtjctiv  eVaAeiTo  61'Ofi.a),  who  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  .Media.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §  2,  iv.  5,  §  8,  viii.  5,  §  19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  (  y- 
axares  is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Xiebuhr, 
Gtsch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrus 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from  an 
inscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbarung, 
p.  18),  is  either  a  false  reading  or  certainly  a  false 
translation  (Xiebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  214,  n. 
4);  and  the  passage  of  ./Eschylus  (Pers.  766  f.) 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned  to  Cy- 
axares II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  "Astyages"  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue  (Herod,  i. 
73,  109,  127  ft!) ;  and  Cyrus  appears  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  "Astyages"  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius  (Citron,  ad  01.  54:  Syncell.  p.  188; 
cf.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identification 
(Winer.  ReahoSrt  s.  v.:  Xiebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u. 
Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  rep- 
resented as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astyages,"  the 
Last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this  appears  to  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  name  "  As- 
tyages  "  was  national  and  not  personal  [Astyages], 
and  Ahasuerus  (Achashverosh)  represents  the  name 
( I  Inn- Htk'hshatra)  ( .'yaxares,  borne  by  the  father  of 
"Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv.  15).  The  description  of 
the  unnamed  king  in  /Eschvlus  °  (L  c. )  as  one  whose 
"feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom"  i<pp4ves  yap 
aurou  dufxuv  wa.Ko<rTp6<pouv),  is  applicable  to  the 
Darius  of  Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus. 
And  as  far  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  older  king  I  )arius  lie- 
fore  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Schol.  ad  Arist. 
Eccles.  598  Aapeiicoi  —  ovk  airh  Aapeiou  rov 
Ee'p|oi/  TrarpSs,  a\\'  a<p'  krepov  Tivbs  traKaiore- 
pov  j3a<Ti\eti>s  wvofiaadnffav.  ct.  SuidaS  S.  V.  Aa- 
pei/cds).  If]  as  seems  most  probable,  Darius  (As- 
tyages) occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon  as  supreme 
sovereign  with  Xerigalsarassar  as  vassal-prince,  alter 
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a  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  .Xschylus  char- 
acterizes Cyaxares  (I  )  as  Mrj6o?  ...  6  jrpajTos  riyefiiav 
orpaTou,  while  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Notes  on  the  History 


the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (Belshazzar)  b.  C. 
559,  one  year  only  remains  for  this  Median  suprem- 
acy before  the  victory  of  Cyrus  B.  c.  558,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  notices  in  Daniel  (Xiebuhr, 
I.  <•.),  and  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  the  polit- 
ical  arrangements  which    Darius   "  purposed "   to 

make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  iTtSV).  For  the  short  dura- 
tion of  his  supreme  power  may  have  caused  his 
division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1  ft".) — a  work 
congenial  to  his  character  —  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
bo  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  his 
namesake  Darius  Hystaspis :  8  supposition  at  least 
as  probable  as  that  there  is  any  confusion  of  the 
two  monarchs  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (Hawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  418)  against  the 
identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (n.  c.  538),  in  which 
case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at  seven 
years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the  view  of 
Marcus  Xiebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted  above; 
and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the  general 
truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  sou  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Aryan  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [Ar- 
taxekxes],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  b.  c. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign 
conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, under  a  pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name 
of  Xabukudrassar  (Xiebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab. 
p.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  (c.  b.  c.  510).  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Babylon  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Seythla,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff.),  and  India 
(Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Macedonia  acknowl- 
edged his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  ^Egasan  were  added  to  his  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (b.  c.  513-505). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.  c.  490) 
only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that 
decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was  now 
inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted  by  re- 
bellion. Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2)  fol- 
lowed on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died,  B.  c. 
485,  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod. 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies  of  a 
people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their  deliverer 
(Fzr.  iv.  17  ff).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
B.  C.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  assumed  some 
solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10)  and  Zechariah 


of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Huwakhshatrn 
(Cyaxares),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus 
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encouraged  their  countrymen  to  resume  the  work 
of  restoration  (Ezr.  v.  1  ff.),  and  when  their  pro- 
ceedings came  to  the  king's  knowledge  he  confirmed 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new  edict,  and  the  temple 
was  finished  in  four  years  (b.  c.  516,  Ezr.  vi.  15), 
though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that  time 
(Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 

3.  Darius  the  Persian  (Neh.   xii.   22,     f 

"'CH?'!!')  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II.  No- 
thus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  b.  c.  424-3—405-4, 
if  the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexander],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomanus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander  and  last  king  of  Per- 
sia, b.  c.  33G-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  Arch- 
Sol,  ii.  1,  272  n°. ;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  §  152,  7, 
who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Nehemiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

4.  (AopeTos;  [Sin.]  Alex.  Aaptos  ■  Arius). 
Areus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  7). 
[Areus.] 

DARKNESS  (T^n,  fem.  form  rDtpn, 
and  with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points :  <tk6- 
tos),  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  (iod,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the 
envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21; 
1  K.  viii.  12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance 
offered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of 
light  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  description 
of  His  coming  to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading 
nature  and  blotting  the  sun,  &c,  is  constantly 
included  (Is.  xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt. 
xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25;  Rev.  vi. 
12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  as- 
cribed by  various  neologistic  commentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its 
intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  i-rrl  waffav  r^v  yr\v  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia,  with 
an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Romani,  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  ( Testimony  of  Phlegon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ad  be. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
ecTKOTiadri  6  %\ios  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  Cels.  p.  80 ;  but  the  argument,  unless 
on  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  iraaav  t))v  yriv  to  Judoea.  Dean  Alford 
(ad  be  ),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Tralles 
and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Juda;a  is  highly  probable; 
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and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar  phenom- 
ena of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  for- 
mer speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter. 
Wieseler  (Chron.  Synop.  p.  388),  however,  and  De 
Wette  (Comm.  on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of 
Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  reject  that  explanation  of  the  darkness. 
The  argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also 
of  great  force ;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great 
intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Seyffarth  (Chronobg.  Sacr.  pp.  58,  59)  maintains 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their  following 
the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that  the  moon  might 
possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  admitting  the 
year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argument  for 
the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views  this 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  (jb.  p.  138).  The  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
Dissertation  on  the  Eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegon, 
and  Defence  of  same,  Lond.  1733  and  1734,  may 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statement  of  Phlegon. 
Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression,  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(Johni.  5;  iii.  19).  H.  H. 

DARKON  (ft|7"}-T  [bearer,  Fiirst] :  Aap- 
Kiiv,  AopK(A>V,  [Alex,  in  Ezr.  AepKW-]  Dercon). 
Children  [sons]  of  Darkon  were  among  the  "  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).  [Lu- 
zon.] 

*  DARLING,  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  Ps.  xxii.  20, 
and  xxxv.  17,  and  used  there  of  life  as  something  in- 
expressibly dear  and  precious  to  men  (like  Homer's 
cpihov  Krjp,  and  Plato's  rifxictiTarv  sc.  yf/vx'h)-  "  My 
only  one "  would  be  more  correct  for  "PrP,  the 
original  word,  applied  properly  (masc.  or  fem.)  to 
something  which  exists  singly  and  cannot  be  replaced 
if  lost,  as  an  only  son  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  or  daughter 
(Jud.  xi.  34).  In  the  Psalms,  as  above,  the  Sept. 
has  tV  fiovoyevfj  fxov,  and  the  Vulg.  "unicam 
meam."  H. 

*  DART.     [Arms.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DA'THAN  C\r(l  [perh.  fonlanus,  concerned 
with  fountains]:  AadaV-  Dnthan),  a  Reubenite 
chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  Korah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  [12,  24,  25,  27,] 
xxvi.  9;  Deut.  xi.  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17;  [Ecclus.  xlv. 
18]).  R.  W.  B. 

DATH'EMA  (AidBefia;  Alex,  and  Josephus, 
AaOefia;  other  MSS.  Aa/xeda;  [Sin.  Aadcupa'] 
Dathema),  a  fortress  (to  bxvpwfwi,;  Joseph,  ippov- 
piov)  in  which  the  Jews  of  Gilead  took  refuge  from 
the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  re- 
lieved by  Judas  and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched 
from  Bozora  to  Dathema  (28,  29)  and  left  it  for 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (35).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
shito,  Ramtha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Ewald 
however  (iv.  359,  note)  would  correct  this  to  Dam- 
tha,  which  he  compares  with  Dhami,  a  place  re- 
ported by  Burckhardt.  G. 
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DAUGHTER  {Bath,  D2,  contr.  from  TXS& 1      L  The  original  Hebrew  authorities :  - 


fem.  of  "}2  :  duyaT-fip-  ftlin).  1.  The  word  is  used 
iu  Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 

same  way  and  like  extent  with  ^3,  son  (Gen.  xxiv. 
48,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children;  Education; 
Women.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular 
race,  are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  -4(3, 
xxviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2;  Num.  xxv.  1;  Deut.  xxiii.  IT; 
Is.  iii.  16 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds 
(Eccl.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches 
of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
K6pj)  (Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
"  (laughter  of  90  years,-'  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  hi.  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  23,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11, 
24,  xlviii.  18,  li.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
"mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii. 
11,  16;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Chr.  vii.  28;  2  Sam.  xx. 
19). 

Hazerim  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "villages"  lying  round,  and  dependent  on, 

a  "city"  ('/»•:  "^3?).  But  in  one  place  Bath  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  xv.  45-7)  —  "her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  Hazerim, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1  Chr.  xviii.  1  —  Gath ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18  —  Sho- 
cho,  Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the 
two  terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  indiscriminately.     [Village.] 

H.  W.  P. 

DA'VID  (TH,  TYiT  [beloved]:"  LXX.  Aa- 
viS;  [Vat.  Acwe'J;]  N.'t.  [Elz.]  Aa&td  [Griesb. 
Aai/i'5;  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.]  AavdS),  the  sou  of 
Jesse,  is  the  best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  O.  T.  In  him,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring a  detailed  narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted 
works  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  combined 
result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage 
before  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Ca-sar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes :  — 


o  The  shorter  form  is  used  in  the  earlier  books ; 
indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  in  Chr., 
Bzr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Uos.,  Am.,  Ez.  xxxiv.  23,  and  Zech., 
in  which  the  longer  form  is  found.     The  Arabic  form 

of  the  name,  iu  common  use,  is  t5«f<^,  Daood. 


The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,6  in- 
cluding such  fragments  as  are  preserved  to 
us  from  other  sources,  namely,  2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7. 
[Psalms.] 

2.  The  "  Chronicles  "  or  "  State-papers  "  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  are  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii. 
10;  with  the  supplementary  notices  con- 
tained in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
History  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  and  Eupolemus 
in  his  History  of  the.  Kings  of  Judah  (Eus.  Prcep. 
Ev.  ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Codex  pseudej/igraphus  V.  Test.  pp.  906- 
1006.  (1.)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath. 
(2.)  Colloquies  with  God,  on  madness,  on  his  temp- 
tation, and  on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3.) 
A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the  first  alone 
deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  8-vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in  Je- 
rome's Quaistiones  Hebraicce  in  Libros  Re- 
gum  et  Paralipomenon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice 
ed.). 

3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c.  2 ;  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  art.  D  aid. 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the  Ko- 
ran, ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82,  xxii. 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the 
Kurdn,  p.  228-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  Legends, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mon- 
ographs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  Eng- 
lish, the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Life,  writ- 
ten in  the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi's, 
and  that  iu  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  best  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald's 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biogra- 
phies by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan :  I.  His  youth 
before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  life  of  Diind  contains  in  many 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future 
career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Script- 
ures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name, 
and  are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
ealogy. 


h  In  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connection  with  the 
history,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the  inter- 
nal evidence,  as  verified  by  the  judgment  of  Hebrew 
scholars. 
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Salmon 
or  Salmah 
(Ruth  iv.  21; 
1  Chr.  ii.  11) 
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Elimclech  =  Naomi  (Ruth  i.  1) 


Boaz  =  Ruth  =  Malilon        Chiiion  =  Orpah 
I  (Ruth  iv.  10) 

Obed  (Ruth  iv.  17) 


(2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  Nahash  =  unknown  =  Jesse       Jonathan  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) 


Zeruiah    Abigail  =  Jether  =  Ira  ?  ?       Ehab    Abinadab    Shammah    Nethaneel    Raddai    Ozem    (one    DAVID 


(]  Chr. 
ii.  1«) 


(1  Chr.   (Jerome,     Elihu 
ii.  17)     Qu.  Heb.    (1  Chr. 

on  1  Chr.    xxvii.  18) 
xi.  40)  I 


Shimma 
Shimeah 
(2  Sam. 
xxi.  21) 


(Rael,  (Asam,  is  not 
Jos.  Ant.  Jos.  Ant.  given 
vi.  8. 1.    vi.  8. 1)    unless 


Rei,  Ewald) 


Abishai  Joab  Asahel    Aniasa      Abiliail  =  Rehoboam 
|  (2  Chr.  xi.  19) 

Zebadiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  7) 


Jonathan 

(2  Sam.  xxi.  21; 

1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) 

(Nathan  ?  ? 

Jer.  Qu.  Heb. 

on  1  Sam.  xvi.  12) 


Jonadab 
(2  Sam. 
xiii.  3) 


Joel  ?  ? 
Jerome, 
Qu.  Heb. 
on  1  Chr. 

xi.  38) 


Elihu, 
Syr.  and 
Arab. 

1  Chr.  ii.  15) 


It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest  son, 
probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost.  («.)  His  connection  with  Moab 
through  his  great-grandmother  Ruth.  This  he 
kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and  entrusted 
his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  without  its  use 
in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  his- 
tory than  if  he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent. 
Such  is  probably  the  design  of  the  express  mention 
of  Ruth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(b.)  His  birthplace,  Bkthlehem.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38; 
Jer.  xli.  17);  and  it  is  this  connection  of  David 
with  Bethlehem  that  brought  the  place  again  in 
later  times  into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went 
up  to  Bethlehem,  "  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David  "  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c.)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the  tribe  at 
having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d.)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  10,  sisters  of  David, 
they  are  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 
Jesse;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  con- 
cubine a  of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse  ? 
This  would  agree  with  the  difference  of  age  between 
David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the 
same  as  the  king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses 
which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam. 


a  The  later  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  in  adul- 
tery. This  is  probably  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps.  Ii. 
5  ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  a  tradition  of 
the  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier  rabbis 
»e  have  an   attempt   at   "  immaculate   conception." 


x.  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii. 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  possi- 
bly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which, 
first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved,  the  dar- 
ling. But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason,  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  eldest 
brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18),  treated  him 
scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  as 
the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are  apt  to  do; 
his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family  as  law 
(xx.  29 ) ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  youngest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi.  11),  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii.  17).  The 
familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their  mothers  were 
the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  accordingly 
were  to  him  —  especially  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah 
—  throughout  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them  we  see  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  David  shared 
with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished  from  them 
by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
two  Sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected 
with  his  after  history,  and  both  celebrated  for  the 
gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled. 
One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eld- 
est son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became 
the  counsellor  of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 
It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved 
by  Jerome  ( Qu.  Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this 
was  no  other  than  Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  being 
adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  up  the  eighth 
son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  this  is 
hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sac- 
rificial feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.     At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi. 


They  make  Nahash  —  "  the  serpent "  —  to  be  another 
name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except  that 
which  he  contracted  from  the  original  serpent ;  and 
thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  2 
Sam.  xvii.  25.) 
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1)  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel, 
driving  a  heifer  hefore  him,  and  having  in  his  hand 
a  horn  of  the  oonsecrated  oil a  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  elders  of  the  little  town  were  terrified  at  this 
apparition,  but  were  reassured  by  the  august  visitor, 
and  invited  by  him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
the  heifer.  The  heifer  was  killed.  The  party 
were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood 
with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as  if  for  an  in- 
vitation to  begin  (comp.  ix.  22).  He  was  restrained 
by  divine  intimation  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height  "  and  "  his  coun- 
tenance," seemed  the  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were 
chosen  because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children?  And  he  said,  There  re- 
maineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth 
the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought 
in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  con- 
trasting with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival 
Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He 
had  red b  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a  beard.0  His 
bright  eyes'*  are  especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and 
generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  (-'fair  of  eyes,*'  "comely," 
"goodly,"  xvi.  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii. 
33,  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted 
in  Eastern  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  family  (comp.  the; 
case  of  Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Rachel, 
and  in  later  times,  of  Mohammed;  Sprenger,  p.  8). 
The  pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout 
the  sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
xxxv.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
earned  a  switch  or-  wand e  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  h\.  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skillfulness  of  his  hands  "  (Ps.  lxxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  ''  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 
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a  «  The  oil ;  "  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1. 

b  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.  Ruddy  =  red-haired; 
TTVppdiojs,  LXX.  ;  rufits.  Villi*.  :  the  same  word  as  for 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  (probably  from  this) 
say  that  he  was  like  Esau.  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1) 
makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  (favflbs  ttji/  xP°a")- 
[See  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

c  1  Sam.  xxi.  18. 

d  "  Fierce,  quick  ;  "  yopybs  ras  o>//ei's  (Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  8,  §  1). 

«  The  Rame  word  as  is  used  in  Gen.  xxx.  37 ;  Jer.  i. 
11 ;  Hos.  iv.  12. 

/  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
his  mission  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others.     Jose- 


from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  his 
after  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1)  —  "I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out 
of  the  people"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19) — "I  took  thee 
from  the  sheepcote  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  mas- 
ter where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase 
away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men 
in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  ab- 
solute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into 
that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was  after- 
wards consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised  their  vo- 
cation with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp  (1  Sam. 
x.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Naioth ;  comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his  natural 
home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).» 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23d,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by  Ewald 
somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and  29th/'  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  David's,  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  such  may  more  naturally 
be  referred  to  this  tranquil  period  of  his  life  than 
to  any  other.  The  imagery  of  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  <fec.  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20, 
21),  must  be  reminiscences  of  this  time.  And 
now.  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  first  acquired  the 
art  which  gave  him  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  men- 
tion in  after  times  —  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "the  inventor  of  instruments  of 
music"  (Am.  vi.  5);  "with  his  whole  heart  he 
sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him  "  (Ec- 
clus.  xlvii.  8).  » 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us  —  his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defense  of  his  father's  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his 
martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines 
(xvi.  18),  and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that 
he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  see  the  battle 
(xvii.  28).  To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we 
are  next  introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.    The  first 


phus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered  it 
into  his  ear. 

9  The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth  —  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bethlehem, 
p.  293  a. 

h  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  under- 
standing the  language  of  birds  (Koran,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  16). 

i  Iu  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so  Da- 
vid is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Weil's  Legends,  p. 
157,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his  -powers 
as  a  psalmist :  "  He  could  imitate  the  thunders  of 
heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 
gale." 
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states  that  David  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armor-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  Mowed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length,  Dis- 
sertation on  Hebrew  Text,  418-432,  554-558), 
rejects  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58, 
as  spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  favor,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David's 
life.  Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trans- 
poses 1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23.  Another  explanation 
supposes  that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  this 
only  solves  half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not 
the  intention  of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement  of  David's 
first  appearance,  modified  by  the  counter-statement 
already  noticed." 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dammim, 
in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from 
this  or  similar  encounters  "  the  bound  of  blood." 
Saul's  army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  Philistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
Elah  or  "  the  Terebinth  "  runs  between  them.6  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  insults  the  comparatively  defenseless 
Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  king  alone  appears  to 
be  well  armed  (xvii.  38;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one 
can  be  found  to  take  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  in  the  camp,  sent  by  bis 
father  with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese 
to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  fresh  from  the  sheep- 
folds.  Just  as  he  conies  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  forti- 
fication round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he 
hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-cry 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions 
with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal  messengers c)  into 
the  midst  of  the  lines.rf  Then  he  hears  the  chal- 
lenge, now  made  for  the  fortieth  time  —  sees  the 
dismay  of  his  countrymen  —  hears  the  reward  pro- 
posed by  the  king  —  goes  with  the  impetuosity  of 


«  *  On  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  the  dif- 
ferent passages  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  see  addi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  article.  H. 

b  Variations  in  the  common  account  are  suggested 
by  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is 
stated  that  «  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by  David, 
but)  by  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  usually 
nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald  (ii.  23,  611)  the  in- 
genious conjecture  that  the  name  of  Goliath  (which  is 
only  given  twice  to  David's  enemy,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict  of  the  real 
Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whose  Bethlehemite  origin  has 
led  to  the  confusion.  Jerome  (Q«.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  makes 
Elhanan  the  same  as  David.  2.  In  1  Cnr.  xi.  12, 
Eleazar  (or  more  probably  Shammah,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11) 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at  Ephes-dammim 
against  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two  encounters 
between  Barael  and  the  Philistines  ;  but  it  may  also 
indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with  Eleazar, 
afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was  made  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Ewald  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  as  expressly  called 
Goliath  (see  above)  as  the  Philistine  whom  Elhanan 
slew,  and,  as  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  distin- 
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youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event, 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke  —  he  is  introduced 
to  Saul  —  undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple 
weapons  with  which  it  was  accomplished  —  not  the 
armor  of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  large, 
but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him,  and  the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he 
picked  up  as  he  went  from  the  water-course  of  the 
valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.6  Two 
trophies  long  remained  of  the  battle  —  one,  the 
huge  sword  of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up 
behind  the  ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  9);  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  [Nor..]  Ps.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is  by 
the  title  in  the  LXX.  "  against  Goliath."  But 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a 
mere  adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  up 
this  early  period  of  his  life :  "  This  is  the  psalm  of 
David's  own  writing  (?)  (lSi6ypa(f>os  (is  Aavid), 
and  outside  the  number,  when  he  fought  the  single 
combat  with  Goliath."  "  I  was  small  amongst  my 
brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's  house. 
I  was  feeding  my  father's  sheep.  My  hands  made 
a  harp,  and  my  fingers  fitted  -a  psaltery.  And  who 
shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  He  is  the  Lord,  He 
heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel?)  and  took 
me  from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were  beauti- 
ful and  tall,  but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with 
them.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he 
cursed  me  by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword 
and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  Israel."/ 

II.  Relations  with  Saul.  —  We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over  Goliath 
had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  career.  Saul 
inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally  to  his 
court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  romantic 
friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths  together  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  o  of 
the  Israelitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 


guishes  the  time  and  place  of  David's  victor}-  from  the 
time  and  place  of  Elhanan's  victory  (which  was  after 
David  became  king  and  at  Gob),  he  must  have  had  in 
view  different  Philistines  who  bore  this  name.  If  they 
were  brothers  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  22),  the  second  of 
them  may  have  assumed  the  other's  name  after  his 
death,  and  if  they  were  not,  the  Hebrews  might  nat- 
urally enough  speak  of  them  by  the  same  name, used  in 
a  sort  of  representative  sense  (Goliath  =  giant,  hero). 
"  The  brother  of"  in  A.  V .,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  is  italicized, 
but  very  possibly  states  what  was  true  of  the  two 
champions  referred  to.  For  other  suggestions,  see 
Wordsworth,  Books  of  Samuel,  p.  122. 

It  is  justly  remarked  above  that  Ephes-dammim  (or 
Pas-dammim.  a  shorter  form,  1  Chr.  xi.  13)  within  the 
valley  of  Elah  (which  see),  may  have  been  the  scene 
of  more  than  one  conflict.  It  was  near  the  frontier 
of  the  hostile  races,  and  fighting  between  them  must 
often  have  taken  place  there.  H. 

c  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

d  As  in  1  Sam.  iv   16,  2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 

e  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  153. 

/  Of  these  and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk, 
Pref.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 

9  See  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.   V.  T.  i.  906 
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tn  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  mightier 
even  than  Said.  And  in  those  songs,  and  in  the 
fame  which  David  thus  acquired,  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him 
which,  mingling  with  the  king's  constitutional  mal- 
ady, poisoned  his  whole  future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develop  them- 
selves in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Said  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
"  prudent  in  matters."  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  perse- 
cuted Israelites  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  instance 
of  it  appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  "  Seemeth  it  to 
you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seeing 
that  1  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed?" 
(xviii.  23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  pain- 
ful exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  lite.  He  is  the 
first  example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly, 
his  hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam.  iv.  9;  1  K.  i.  29);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  3G),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses   (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions :  — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armor-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then  made 
captain  over  a  thousand  —  the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe —  (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,a 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.6 
He  also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office 
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a  1  Sam.  xx.  25,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Bwald, 
iii.  98. 

t>  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  (Ant.  vi.  10,  §  1).  There  is  the 
same  obliteration  of  her  name  iu  the  existing  Text  of 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

e  The  first  of  these  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Joseph.  (Ant.  vi. 
10,  §  1). 

d  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  154. 

c  The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Benjamite 


of  minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,c  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court  —  the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,rf  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he 
saw  her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[MlCHAL].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  vi.e  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17)  —  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamite, 
and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). —  («.) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Eamali, 
to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original  inter- 
view during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to  devote  him- 
self with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts  to  the  pro- 
phetical office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and  dangers 
of  public  life.  But  he  had  a  higher  destiny  still. 
Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  5,  26). 
But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more  settled 
and  ferocious  in  character;  and  David's  danger 
proportionably  greater.  The  secret  interview  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  probably 
handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when 
they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alarm 
already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at 
Ramah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  Themis- 
tocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15), 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pre- 
text of  a  secret  mission/  from  Saul,  he  gained  an 
answer  from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated 
loaves,  and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath. 
"  There  is  none  like  that:  give  it  me."  The  inci- 
dent was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  only  survivor  from  the  massacre  in  which 
David's  visit  involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech. 
Secondly,  from  Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew 
the  inference  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to 
David's  life  in  the  N.  T.a  (Matt.  xii.  3;  Mark  ii. 


archers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  the 
mountains  (xi.  1,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  probably 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Bn-gedi. 

/  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of 
as  his  companions  were  imaginary,  He  was  quite 
alone. 

g  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Q«.  Heb.  in  loc.). 
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25;  Luke  vi.  3,  4).     It  is  also  commemorated  by' 
the  traditional  title  of  Ps.  lii. 

(b.)  His  stay  at  the  court  of  ACHISH  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  --the  sword  of  Goliath."  his 
presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philis- 
tines against  their  former  conqueror:  and  he  only 
escaped  by  feigning  madness."  violent  gestures, 
playing  on  the  -rates  of  the  city,  or  on  a  drum  or 
cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  J  Sam.  xxi.  13,  ULX.).  The  56th  and 
34th  psalms  are  both  referred  by  their  titles  to  this 
event,  anil  the  titles  state  <  what  does  Dot  appear  in 
the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was.  in  consequence 
of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish.  or  (as  he  is 
twice  called    Abiiueleeh. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1— 
xxvi.  25.  ("-1  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  probably  the  Large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine1,  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  A7  iu\itun  i  see  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise, 
p  244).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai.  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (,1  Chr.  xi.  15.  20:  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6:  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  lSi.  IVside  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  (.'anaanites — of 
whom  the  nan.e  ol  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  the  ilittite    1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).6 

His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adullam.  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  (B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §  3)  Mosada,  the  Greeizcd  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Afutzed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4.  5:  1  Chr. 
xii.  1G).  in  the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi.  Whilst 
there,  he  had  deposited  hi?  aired  jiarents.  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with 
their  ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3'.  The 
neighboring  king,  Nahash  of  Amnion,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (3  Sam.  x.  2  '<.  Here  another  com- 
panion appears  for  the  first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel. 
the  prophet  Gad.  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5)  ;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and 
Hand's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander 
in  the  desert  of  Gedrasia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-19;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14-17  I.  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate 
bands.  One  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  c : 
mountaineers,  who  swain  the  Jordan  in  flood-time 
to  reach  him  (1  Chr.  xii.  S  (.  Another  was  a  detach-  , 
roent  of  men  Irom  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his 
nephew  Amasai.  who  hencetorth  attached  himself 
to  David's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(r.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Barttk  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
parties,  and   relieved    KeUnk   (also  unknown  \  in 
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which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
xxiii.  7 ).  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant ally  —  Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest  s 
Ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which 
David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9, 
xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined 
him  at  Adullam  ixxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  xxiii. 
13). 

(t/.)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  ••  whithersoever  they  couki 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities. 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-94,  xxvi.  1-4.  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxi  v.  1-22.  xxvi.  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
Onee  or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  movement* 
to  Saul.  Prom  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him 
like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating 
the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  meu  stationed  to 
catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills 
,1  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  22  i  Heb.  .  24  (LXX.  >.  xxiv.  11, 
xxvi.  2.  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
On  two.  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and 
pursued  catch  si*rht  of  each  other.  Of  the  first  of 
these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  iu 
the  name  of  the  ••  tlirf  of  Divisions,"  given  to  the 
cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  chmbed.  whilst 
Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
(xxiii.  25-29  .  and  was  suddenly  called  away  by  a 
panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another  occasion. 
David  u>ok  refuge  in  a  cave  ••  by  the  spring  of  the 
wild  goats  "  (Engedi)  immediately  above  the  De-ad 
Sea  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  covered 
with  the  pursuers.  San]  entered,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity.  The 
followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeinfr.  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity, 
descends  and  silently  cuts  oft"  the  skirt  of  the  long 
robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occa- 
sions, before  and  behind  the  person  so  occupied  — 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance 
and  fonriveness  (xxiv.  8-22)/'  The  third  (if  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  one  just  given)  was  in 
the  wilderness  further  south.  There  was  a  regular 
camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon 
and  baggage,  into  this  inelosure  David  penetrated 
by  night,  and  carried  off  the  cruse  of  water  and 
the  well  known  royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  had 
twice  so  nearly  transfixed  him  to  the  wall  in  former 
days  xxvi.  7.  11.  22 1.  [Arms,  Ckamtk.]  The 
same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  Engedi  —  and  this  is 
the  last  interview  between  Saul  and  David  (xxvi. 
25  .  He  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan  in  the 
forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional 


a  This  is   the   subject  of  one  of  David's   apocry-  ( Qu.  H-b.  in  loc.).  appears  suddenly,  without  intro- 

phal  colloquies  ^Fabricius,   CM.   psfwUyigr.   V.  T.  p.  ductiou.  like  Elijah.    Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  Elijah, 

1002).  may  have   been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  come, 

b  Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Gaditos  ' 
-aid  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hicrite.  <l  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156. 

<"  Gad,  as  Jerome's  Jewish   commentators  observe 
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titles  Psalms  liv.  ("  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
said.  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  as?  '');  lvii. 
(••  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullain);  lxiii.  (-'When  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  or  Idumsea, 
I. XX.);  cxlii.  ("A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave").  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace  during 
their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Nabal,  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,"  also  in  the  same 
neighborhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems  to  have  taken 
place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  xxvii. 
3;  2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish  b  (1  Sain,  xxvii.  1- 
2  Sam.  i.  27).  —  Wearied  with  his  wandering  life 
he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not  as 
before  in  the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief 
of  a  powerful  band  —  his  600  men  now  grown  into 
an  organized  force,  with  their  wives  and  families 
around  them  (xxvii.  3-4).  After  the  manner  of 
Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for  his  sup- 
port, a  city  —  Ziklag  on  the  frontier  of  Philistia  — 
and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this  curious 
arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage 
of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with 
the  tirsf  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  was 
settled  there  for  a  yenrc  and  four  months  (xxvii. 
7),  and  his  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  and 
slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  specially  named, 
joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr. 
xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  military  organization,  in 
which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the  Israelites,  and 
in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  rulers  of 
Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  north- 
ward to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefs 
of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he  was 
passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for 
them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination  carried  them 
off,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the  plun- 
derers (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook  the 
invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil. 
These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David  was  now 


a  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §  8,  calls  it  Abessar. 

b  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  <l>t. 
Heb.  on  2  Sam.  viii.  10),  he  was  the  son  of  the  former 
Achish  ;  his  mother's  name  Maacah. 
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able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the  friendly  inhab- 
itants of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
26-31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the  law 
which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of 
the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two  days 
after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  North 
with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7i  years  (2 
Sam.  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb. 
Here  David  was  first  formally  anointed  king  —  by 
whom  is  not  stated  —  but  the  expression  seems  to 
limit  the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Abiathar 
(2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was 
nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the 
western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and 
during  the  two  years  which  followed  the  elevation 
of  Ishbosheth,  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  success- 
ful inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the  surrender  of  Michal,  who 
was  now  separated  from  her  second  husband  to 
return  to  her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly 
followed,  though  without  David's  consent,  the  suc- 
cessive murders  of  Abnek  and  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  5).  "The  throne,  so  long  waiting 
for  him,  was  new  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  I'or  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joy&l  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great  host, . 
like  the  host  of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  com- 
mand of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  every 
tribe  of  Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  as 
bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the  others. 
The  sons  of  Issachar  had  ••  understanding  of  the 
times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary 
fugitive  Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar, 
the  High-priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youth- 


c  But  the  value  of  this  is  materially  damaged  by 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  to  "4  months,"  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  to  "  4  months  and  20  days." 
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ful  and  warlike  kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28, 
xxvii.  5). 

The  only  psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch  is 
the  27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  llpb  rod  xPi(T~ 
6rivai  —  "before  the  anointing"  i.  e.  at  Hebron).. 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest 
of  his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii. 
2,  iii.  2-5,  15).  The  second  was  the  increasing 
power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  officers,  which  the 
king  strove  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right, 
and  thus  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
career  the  most  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  31-36). 

(II.)  Keign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v. 
5,  to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(1.)  The  Foundation  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance 
of  the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  re- 
ward bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  pre- 
cipice, was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
henceforward  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr. 
xi.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed 
there  —  fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and 
by  Joab  —  and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name 
of  the  "city  of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  7;  2  Sam.  v. 
9). 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  a  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),ft  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself 
with  Israel;  and  Hiram''  sent  cedarwood  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  espe- 
cially for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had  been 
before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which 
it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim  with  marked 


a  The  importance  of  the  victory  is  indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allusion  to  it  in  Is.  xxviii.  21. 

b  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
v.  17,  "  David  went  down  into  the  hold,"  are  omitted. 

c  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prcrp.  Ev.  ix.  301  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  a  letter  to  Vafres  king  of  Egypt  to  make  an  al- 
liance. 

d  1  Chr.  xvi.  1,  says  "  they  offered  ;  "  2  Sam.  vi. 
17,  "  he  offered."  Both  say  "  he  blessed."  The 
LXX.,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 
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solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  after 
which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Chr  xv.  16-22;  2  Sam.  vi.  5). 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ). 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv.  22, 
27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Chr.  xv.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the 
future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was  offered  as 
soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  (1  Chr.  xv.  26 ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his 
royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1 
Chr.  xv.  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in  the  pro- 
phetic schools  where  he  had  himself  been  brought 
up  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  as  still  in  the  impressive  cere- 
monial of  some  Eastern  Dervishes,  and  of  Seville 
cathedral  (probably  derived  from  the  East),  a  wild 
dance  was  part  of  the  religious  solemnity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himself  with  unreserved  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  conveyed  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  func- 
tions, he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and 
himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17,  18;  1  Chr.  xvi.  2)/'  The  scene  of  this  in- 
auguration was  on  the  hill  whicli  from  David's 
habitation  was  specially  known  as  the  "  City  of 
David."  As  if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not 
brought  the  ancient  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but 
had  erected  a  new  tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1) 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently,  afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark. 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself  was 
to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life. 
One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendor  —  the  re- 
proach of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  enter- 
ing his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household 
the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pronounced 
on  his  people.  [Michal.]  His  act  of  severity 
towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the  stress 
which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi. 
20-23;  1  Chr.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  29th  psalm  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.)  is  said 
to  be  on  the  "Going  forth  of  the  tabernacle."' 
The  30th  (by  its  title),  the  15th  and  101st  by  their 
contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occu- 
pation of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  least  in 
part,  and  the  24th/  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed   for   the   entrance  of  the   ark  into  thf> 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  "  instruments  of 
praise,"  for  "  all  his  might." 

e  As  "  the  tabernacle  "  was  never  moved  from  Gib- 
eon  in  David's  time,  "the  ark  "  is  probably  meant.  It 
is  the  psalm  which  describes  a  thunder-storm.  Is  it 
possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  in  2 
•Sam.  vi.  6?  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in  Ps. 
lxviii.  7,  33.     (See  Chandler,  ii.  211.) 

/  In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  "on  the  Sabbath- 
day." 
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wicient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress  —  and  the  last 
words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms  a  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  Ix>rd  of  hosts. 
"Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  "The  Lord  of 
hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glory"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
lonip.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,')  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  I  Chr,  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
brother"  after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the 
two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and 
xlvi.  (Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists 
of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  132d  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by  its 
authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The  whole 
progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced  in 
David's  vein. 

(2.)  Fotmdation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  —  The  erection  of  ffie 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. Dp  to  this  time  lie  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded  an 
imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  cho- 
sen people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organ- 
ization now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  >et  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Rameses  or  Cyrus,  —  "I  have  made  thee  a  great 
name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are 
in  the  earth"  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars  "  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war 
and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact 
with  the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history 
swells  into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from- its 
contact  with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The 
enlargement  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power 
and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement 
and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympa 
thies:  and  thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnifi- 
cent forebodings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the 
prophetic  writings  first  became  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


a  Ewald,  Hi.  164.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
the  68th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  64. 

b  In  the  title  of  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
"  when  the  house  was  built  after  the  captivity."  It 
is  possible  that  by  rthe  captivity  "  may  be  meant  the 
raptivity  of  the  ark  in  Philistia,  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30. 

c  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  Legends,  p.  155, 
and  Lane's  Selections  from   the  Koran,  p.  229.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  29)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25;  1  K.  i.  6); 
but  Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qual- 
ities. It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Sol- 
omon and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried 
on  (1  K.  xv.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1 
Chr.  xv.  21;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of 
Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  2.")). 
David's  strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4;  1  K.  i.  6). 

(ft.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows: 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mil- 
itary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognized 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief — in  the 
person  of  Abner;  and  under  David  this  post  was 
given,  as  a  reward  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  to 
his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  army  to  battle  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  There  were  12  divisions  of 
24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in  duty  month 
by  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  presided  an  of- 
ficer, selected  for  this  purpose  from  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  from  those  of 
surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a 
force  of  infantry  without  cavalry.  The  only  innova- 
tions as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of 
mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of  the 
asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  According  to  a 
Mussulman  tradition  (Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armor.c  The  usual  weapons  were  still 
spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Aims  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably 
been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath. 
They  are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance 
"  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also  ''  a  body 
especially  from  Gath  e  amongst  them,  of  whom  the 
name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  faithful  serv- 
ant of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreign.']-,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 
outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of 


a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Daoofiee,"  i.  e.  Davidean. 

<l  A  tradition  in  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  xviii. 
17)  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

'-  But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Ewald,  iii.  177, 
note.) 
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(I.)  Wives  op  the  Wanderings. 

(1  Sam.xxvii.  3;  IChr.  iii.  1) 

Ahinoam  of  Jezreel    =    Abigail  of  Carmel 


Amnon  or  Jehiel?  ?  Chilean  or  Daniel 

(Jer.  Qu.  Heb.  (1  Chr.  iii.  1. 

on  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  1,  4) 


N.  B.  —  There  were,  besides,  10  concubines 
(2  Sam.  v.  13,  xv.  16),  whose  children  (1  Chr. 
iii.  9)  are  not  named. 
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(II.)  Wives  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  2 


1  Ch 


1-4) 


Maacaha  =  Haggith  =  Abital  =  Eglab.6  =  Michal 


of  Gteshur 

_J 

Absalom  Tamar  Adonijah  Shephatiah  Ithream 
Reuoboam 


(2  Sam 
iii.  13) 


3  sons  who 

died  (2  Sam 

xiv.  27, 

xviii.  18) 


Timiar  : 

(or 
Maacah) 
(2  Sam. 
xiv.  27, 
Joa.  Ant. 
vii.  8,  5) 


(HI.)  Wives  at  Jerusalem.^ 

(2  Sam.  v.  13-16;  1  Chr.  iii.  5-8,  xiv.  4-7) 


'  I 

[bhar       Elishuad 
Ebear       Elishama 
!LXX.)   (1  Chr. 
iii.  6) 


Eliphelet        Nogah        Nepheg 
[Elnalet,    (1  Chr.  iii.  7) 
1  Chr. 
xiv.  5] 


Japhia       Elishama 


Eliada 
Beeliada 
(1  Chr. 
xiv.  7) 


Eliphalet         Jerimoth 

(2  Chr.  xi.  18) 


Mahalath  =  Reuoboam 


(•>.)  Bathsheba 

(1  Chr.  iii.  5) 

Bathshua 

I 


one  died 

as  a  child 

(2  Sam.  xii.  15) 


Shammua 

Shimea 

(1  Chr.  iii.  5) 


I 
Shoba 


Jedidiah 

or 

Solomon 

(2  Sam.  xii.  25) 

=  Reuoboam  =  Tamar  (or 

IMaacah) 
(1  K.  xv.  2, 

Abijam 


the  throne  of  his  son,  namely,  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18, 
xx.  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preohajinsky 
regiment  formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
companions  who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  Da- 
vid's forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had 
gathered  round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  num- 
ber of  600  was  still  preserved,  with  the  name  of 
Gibborim,  "heroes"  or  "mighty  men."  It  be- 
came yet  further  subdivided  e  into  3  large  bands  of 
200  each,  and  small  bands  of  20  each.  The  small 
bands  were  commanded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each 
band,  who  together  formed  "the  thirty,"  and  the 
3  large  bands  by  3  officers,  who  together  formed 
"  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  cap- 
tain of  the  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  1 
Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole 
force  was  Abishai,  David*s  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  "The  three"  were 
Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or  Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 


a  Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

&  Eglah  alone  is  called  "  David's  wife "  in  the 
enumeration  2  Sam.  iii.  5.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
(Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Michal;  and  (ib. 
ad  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ith- 
ream. 

c  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
substantially  the  same  list  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows : 
Sama?,  Iessibath,  Nathan,  Galaniaan,  Iebaar,  Theesus, 
Etpkatat,  Naged,  Naphek,  Iauathan,  Leasamys,  Baal- 
.math,  Eliphaath. 

d  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §  3)  gives  the  following  list, 


8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Sham- 
mah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)./  Of  "the  thirty,"  some 
few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Asahel, 
David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2  Sam.  ii.  18); 
Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one  Goliath  (1  Chr. 
xi.  26;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  Joel,  the  brother  or  son 
(LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr.  xi.  38);  Naharai,  the 
armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37);  Eliam,f  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr.  xi.  40;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26);  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court  or  council  of  the  king ;  the  councillors, 
Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's 
nephew,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or 
"friend,"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at 
one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
32);  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian  *  (2 
Sam.  xx.  24),  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xii. 


of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  concubines  :  Am- 
nus,  Emnus,  Eban,  Nathan,  Solomon,  Icbar,  Elu-n. 
Phalna,  Ennaphen,  Ienae,  E'iphale. 

<■  See  Ewald,  iii.  178. 

/  The  LXX.  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them :  1.  Is- 
boseth  the  Canaanite ;  2.  Adino  the  Asonite ;  3.  Elea- 
zar, son  of  Dodo. 

i.l  Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (See  Blunt. 
Coincidences,  II.  x.) 

h  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vii.  90, 
viii.  100). 
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18,  iv.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1G-22).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiei,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  "the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sain.  vii.  2), 
is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "prophet." 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  he  utters 
(2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type 
of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,"  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i. ).  Two  high-priests  also  ap- 
pear—  representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of 
Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,*  who  attended 
him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile,  and  con- 
nected with  the  old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr; 
xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and 
becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his  son,  the 
other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
89),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  fam- 
ily (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
functionaries  there  were  two  classes  of  subordinates 
—  prophets,  specially  instructed  in  singing  and 
music,  under  Asaph,  Pieman,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31)  —  Le- 
vites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28) 
which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab, 
and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
representatives  of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 
more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction   (2   Sam.  vi.   14,  17,  18); 
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a  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
"He  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan 
thus    making    Nathan    Solomon's    preceptor.      (See 
Chandler,  ii.  272.) 

b  Compare  Blunt,  II.  xv. 

c  o  iepeus  tu  yeVei  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4). 

d  By  the  reduction  of  G.ith,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 

«  The  punishment  of  the  Moabites  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex- 
cessive) maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Moabites  having  murdered  David's  parents,  when  con- 
fided to  them,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  (Chandler,  ii.  103). 
3G 


and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  priest""  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  xvi.  0); 
David  himself  and  "the  captains  of  the  host"  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1):  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  "  priests  "  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
a:j\dpxat,  "chief  rulers"),  as  well  as  Ira,  of  Man- 
asseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  20,  translated  "chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  Upevs)-  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen 
historian  Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  effect  of  the 
reign  of  David:  — "  Saeerdos  mox  rex  creatur; 
semperque  exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judseos  ftiit  ut  eos- 
dem  reges  et  sacerdotea  haberent;  quorum  juatitia 
religione  permixta,  incredibile  quantum  coaluere  " 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

('/. )  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domin- 
ions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines''  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1);  the  MoABiTESe  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Syrians  on  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  ' 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3):  the  EoOMITESff  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  AMMONITES,'' 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  x.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled  »  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Rabbah.  The 
ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  (2 
Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants—  the  only  instance  as  far  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies  —  is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance—  as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges.  The 
royal  crown,  or  "crown  of  Mileom,"  was  placed  on 
David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always  worn  by  him 
afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition  (Jerome,  Qn. 
Heb.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  been 
the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god  Milcom  or  Mo- 
loch; and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  (doing  what  no 
Israelite  could  have  clone,  for  fear  of  pollution )  tore 
it  from  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to  David. 
The  general  peace  which  followed  was  commem- 
orated in  the  name  of  "the  Peaceful"  (Solomon), 
given  to  the  son  born  to  him  at  this  crisis.' 

To  these  wars  ill   general  may  be  ascribed   Ps. 


/  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2,  and  Eupolemus, 
in  Eus.  Pl(pp.  Et:  ix.  30. 

<l  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
dseans. 

h  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Rabb  ui 
Chandler  (ii.  237.  23S)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude ; 
Ewald  (iii.  204).  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

i  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3-14.  x.'l-xi.  1.  xii.  2(5-31). 

k  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars  re 
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ex.,  as  illustrating  both  the  sacerdotnl  character  of 
David,  and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle. 
To  the  Edomite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents 
must  be  ascribed  Ps.  lx.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  describ- 
ing the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  lxviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Rabbah." 
Ps.  xviii.6  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the'day  "  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well  as 
"out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1;  Ps. 
xviii.  1).  That  "day"  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellences  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Amnion,  2  Sam.  xii.  30.) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  reter.  Here  it  will  be  need- 
ful only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those 
points  in  which  1'avid's  individual  character  is 
brought  out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign ;  which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
"  a  three  c  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  d 

(«.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions e  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  (Jibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression; and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It 
was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14);  and 
it  was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  per- 
manent home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the 
family  to  Mephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven 
who  perished  were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah, 
and  five  grandsons  —  sons  of  Merab/  and  Adriel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 


niained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms,  Shelel, 
p.  162.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen  basins  and 
pillars  (2  Sam.  viii.  8;  LXX.). 

a  See  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  lxviii. 

b  The  imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  xviii.  7-14. 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

c  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

tf  Ewald,  iii.  207. 

e  That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
appears  (1)  from  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to  Saul's 
act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8) ;  (2)  from  the  allusions  to  the 
massacre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28 ;  (3)  from  the  ap- 
parent connection  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

/  The  mention  of  Adriel  necessitates  the  reading  of 
Merab  for  Michal. 
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(4.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parts 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king. 
Underneath  the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  cam- 
paign against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, 
known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few, 
and  even  in  later  times  a  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career 
—  the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes  A 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot. 
But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  revival  of 
the  king's  conscience ;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32d 
and  the  51st,  of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged 
internal  evidence,  the  2d  by  its  title  •  also  claim  to 
belong  to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel 
that  the  instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more 
than  compensated  to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  it. 

But,  though  the  "free  spirit "  and  "  clean  heart  " 
of  I  >avid  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime  more  unmanageable*'  than  ever.  The  rebell- 
ion was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed 
into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  '  2 
Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grand- 
father of  Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one 
whom  David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For 
its  general  course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
names  just  mentioned.  But  two  or  three  of  its 
scenes  relate  so  touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  1  lavid, 
that  this  is  the  place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body  guard  were 


9  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

/>  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  psnidepigr.  V.  T.  i. 
1000).  The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxviii. 
20-24).  and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weir's 
Legends,  p.  158-160. 170). 

i  Ewald  places  it  after  the  Captivity.  From  the 
two  last  verses  (li.  18,  19)  this  would  be  the  almost 
certain  conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  that 
later  time  ? 

k  See  Blunt's  Cnincidencrs,  II.  xi.  for  a  theory  per- 
haps too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some  foun- 
dation. 

I  Blunt,  II.  x.  :  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3. 
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conspicuous.  They  started  from  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.),  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company 
of  600 a  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philis- 
tine chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sov- 
ereign. But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a 
fervor  which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profes- 
sion made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great 
descendant  of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  departure, 
"  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice" — the 
mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the  wail 
of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  bringing 
the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill  to  accom- 
pany David  on  his  flight  —  Abiathar,  the  elder, 
going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  multitude 
defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
turned  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief 
in  the  ark  as  a  charm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence 
for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  And  now  the 
whole  crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway:  all 
wailing,  all  with  their  heads  muffled  as  they  went ; 
the  king  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
unsandalled  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship,  they  were  met 
by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend,"  as  he  was 
officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly  garment, 
which  he  wore  6  after  the  fashion,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and  his  head 
was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of  hope. 
A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahitbophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his  designs 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before 
him,  two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose 
territory  they  were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  ser- 
vant of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Bahurim,  also 
evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses 
broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen 
family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  murderer'-  of  Uriah.  With  charac- 
teristic replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  11;  and  comp.  xvii.  22; 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  !(,  §  4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridged  (Abara ) 


a  Ewald.  iii.  17".  note.  According  to  the  reading 
of  G'Morim  for  Gitti/n. 

6  2  Sam.  xv.  32.  Cattonelh :  Tbv  \iriuva :  A.  V. 
'■'  coat." 

c  Blunt,  II.  x. 

d  Comp.  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xix.  18  (both  Chetib  ;  the 
Keri  has  Arabnth,  i.  e.  th.e  "  plains  "  or  "  deserts  "). 
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of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were  aroused  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high-priests,  and 
by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the  opposite 
side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  l>e  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  seems 
less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps.  iv.  Ps. 
cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.,  "  When  his  son 
was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also  by 
long  popular  belief  the  trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Ps. 
xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  I's.  Iv.,  lxix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period e  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chief's  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him ; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  the 
(Jileadite;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former 
ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Na- 
hash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(xii.  30,  x.  2);  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel, 
the  former  protector  of  the  cliild  of  David's  friend 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were 
arranged  under  the  three  great  military  officers  who 
remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes  —  Joab,  captain 
of  the  host ;  Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men ; " 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Benaiah  (had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was 
he  appointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii.  25).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed, 
of  her  whelps  in  the  •  field '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boar 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  LXX.);"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8,- 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "  forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  lead- 
ing to  the  death /of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the 
narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  of 
its  first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting 
the  event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavoring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  en- 
treated by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of 
tidings  so  mournful;  and  it  would  seem  that  when 
he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke 
only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the 
army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  burst 
in  —  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  "  —  and 
abruptly  revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19- 
32).  [Cusm.]  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which 
followed,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  David's  character.  He  wrapt  himself  up 
in  his  sorrow ;  and  even  at  the  very  moment  of  his 


«  If  Ewald's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13  be 
correct,  it  was  3  months.  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
Jerome,  Qh.  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  ti. 

/  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  161. 

g  "  Cushi  ■'  —  or  Hebrew  ha-Cus/ii,  with  the  article. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name. 
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triumph,  he  could  not  forget  the  hand  that  had 
slain  his  son.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede 
Joab  by  Amasa,  and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting 
breach  between  himself  and  his  powerful  nephew, 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave 
(2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty,  —  Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibo- 
sheth"  partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by 
the  gifts,  long  remembered,  to  his  son  Chimham 
(2  Sam.  xix.  16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first 
reconciled.  The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still 
smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  tram- 
pled out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity 
in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  again  reigned 
in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx. 
l-22).& 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24);  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]. Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David  "  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its  ces- 
sation were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite  —  per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23)  c  —  possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and 
his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gath- 
ered in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this 
spot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.rf     The  scene  of  such 


a  The  injustice  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divis- 
ion of  his  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions  to 
be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the  division  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  De  Successions, 
c.  25,  pp.  67,  68.     (Chandler,  ii.  376.) 

b  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  has  made  the  story 
of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "  the  basis  of  his  political 
poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

c  In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  A.  V.  —  "Araunah,  the  king."  [See 
Araunah.] 

d  This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a  fragment 
of  the  heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prrrp.  Be. 
ix.  30),  but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
igainst  building  the  Temple.     "  An  angel  pointed  out 
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an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once 
marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded, 
and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the  site ;  the  altar 
was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor;  the 
place  was  called  by  the  name  of  "  Moiiah  "  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,e  sancti- 
fied by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recog- 
nized in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  after- 
wards became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and 
it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock, 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Bock  " 
(see  Professor  Willis  in  Williams's  Holy  City,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  his  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  de- 
lay. One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  form/  of  wor-  . 
ship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6): 
the  other,  that  David's  wars  ff  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  "  for  ever  "  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10). 
Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  lie,  and  to  him  therefore  the 
stores  h  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were 
committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign  [see 
Adonijah],  which  detached  from  his  person  two 
of  his  court,  who  from  personal  offense  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated  from  him 
—  Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Be- 
naiah,  Shimei,  and  Kei  *  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices  *  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served —  a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just 
ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the 


the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  be.  but  forbade  him 
to  build  the  Temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.  His  name  was  Diann- 
than." 

e  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  a  fire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv. 

/  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies (Fabric.  Cod.  pseuriepisr.  V.  T.  i.  1004). 

0  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.     (See  Jerome,  Qm.  Hib.  ad  loc.) 

ft  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prerp.  Be.  ix.  30)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

i  Jerome  (Qu.  Htb.  ad  loc.)  renders  Rei  =  Ira,  not 
improbably.  Esvald's  conjecture  (iii.  266,  note)  is  that 
he  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

k  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prop.  Ee.  ix.  30)  adds,  « in  the 
presence  of  the  high-priest  EJi." 
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difficulties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty, 
combined  with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei, 
and  charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai 
(1  K.  ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15, 
§  2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."3  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
"the  sepulchres  of  David-'  were  still  pointed  out 
"  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  '  mighty 
men,'"  01  "the  guardhouse"  (Neh.  iii.  1(1).  His 
tomb,  which  became  the  general  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us 
unto  this  day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  29);  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8, 
§  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1)  states  that,  Solomon  having  buried 
a  vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers 
was  broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by 
Herod  the  Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
ruin  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dion  Cassius,  lxix. 
14).  In  Jerome's  time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  (Ep.  ml  Marcell.  17  (40)),  but 
apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  The 
edifice  shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modern  Jeru- 
salem commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so- 
called  "  Ccenaculum."  For  the  description  of  it 
see  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  Kin;/,  p.  299.  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it  see  Williams's  Holy 
<  'it//,  ii.  509-513.  The  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  "  have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sep- 
ulchre by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  162-215),  who  brought  to 
the  Louvre  (where  it  may  be  seen )  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  lid  of  David's  sarcophagus.  But  these 
tombs  are  outside  the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  within  the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii. 
252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity 
of  its  elements,''  passion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
fierceness  —  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king  —  the 
romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father  —  there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  conies  nearest  in  the 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  David's. 
character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues 
of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  por- 
trait of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  and  the 
period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than  figu- 
rative, he  is  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  is  not  called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Ja- 


a  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
Weil's  Legends,  pp.  169,  170 ;  a  very  absurd  one,  in 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  bk.  v.  ch.  2. 

b  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
in  « tbe  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

c  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
as  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
like  "Peter"  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
appropriated. 
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1  cob,  or  of  Hoses,  but  he  was  truly   "  the  son  of 
David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham. 
"  The  city  of  David,"  "  the  house  of  David,"  "  the 
throne  of  David,"  "the  seed  of  David,"  "the  oath 
sworn  unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history.0 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  David.  —  the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Pu- 
ritan, Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture 
in  recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character 
included.  The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics 
(like  Bayle)  d  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark 
features  and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And 
it  has  been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  after  God's e  own  heart 
could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba, 
and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  ex- 
tract from  one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
sacred  characters  expresses  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Who  is  called  '  the  man  after  God's  own  heart '  ? 
David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins 
enough  —  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of 
sin.  And  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask 
'Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart?' 
The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  de- 
tails of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  the  often  baffled,  never-ended  struggle 
of  it  be  forgotte  ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's 
moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and 
best.  Struggle  often  baffled  —  sore  baffled  —  driven 
as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  never  ended, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  pur- 
pose begun  anew ' '  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,  p.  72).  A.  P.  S. 

*  The  conciliation  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23  with 
xvii.  12-31,  55-58  (see  I.  4  of  the  article  above) 


d  For  some  just  remarks,  in  answer  to  Bayle,  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman's  His!,  of 
the  Jews,  i.  247. 

e  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much  made 
of.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22),  where  it  merely  in- 
dicates a  man  whom  God  will  approve,  in  distinction 
from  Saul  who  was  rejected.  A  much  stronger  and 
more  peculiar  commendation  of  David  is  that  contained 
in  1  K.  xv.  3-5,  and  implied  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  20-28. 
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has  given  rise  to  various  explanations.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  some  difficulties  here. 
Winer  (though  without  assenting  to  them  all  as 
equally  well  founded)  enumerates  them  in  his  Bibl. 
Realw.  i.  259  ff.,  and  Bleek  also  in  his  Einl.  in  das 
A.  Test.  p.  33G  ff.,  with  the  admission  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  been  urged  too  far.  The 
reader  may  be  disappointed  if  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them  here,  or  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement. It  should  be  stated  that  the  better 
critical  judgment  of  scholars  (as  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
Bleek,  Keil)  is  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  pas- 
sages under  remark  has  not  been  corrupted  or  inter- 
polated, but  that  the  two  sections  (from  whatever 
source  originally  derived)  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  or 
compiler. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  relation 
of  the  two  portions  to  each  other,  is  that,  in  the 
first  of  them,  1  (avid  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician 
and  an  armor-bearer  at  the  court  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  19  ff.);  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  appears  to 
be  introduced  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
with  Goliath,  as  a  stranger  of  whom  Saul  had  no 
previous  knowledge  (1  Sam.  xvii.  31  ff.).  It  deserves 
to  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  representation,  that  David 
may  not  have  been  permanently  connected  with 
Saul  in  his  capacity  as  harpist,  but  was  only  sum- 
moned to  him  as  the  intermittent  malady  of  Saul 
required,  and  then,  after  exerting  his  skill  for  its 
removal,  returned  to  the  care  of  his  flocks.  (See 
Chandler's  Life  of  David,  p.  48.)  It  is  expressly 
stated,  at  all  events,  that  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  camp  and  his 
father's  home  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18). 
It  is  true,  he  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Saul's  armor-bearers  as  well  as  his  musician ; 
but  this  office,  at  least  in  times  of  peace,  was  one 
of  honor  rather  than  of  active  service,  and  would 
not  require  that  he  should  be  constantly  al  out  the 
person  of  the  king.  This  was  the  less  necessary, 
because  the  number  of  such  servitors  was  so  great. 
Joab,  David's  chief  commander  at  a  later  date,  is 
said  to  have  had  ten  armor-bearers,  and  Saul  in  his 
higher  station  must  have  had  many  more.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Saul's  first  acquaintance  with 
David  may  have  been  often  interrupted  and  hence 
comparatively  slight;  so  that  when  they  met  again, 
possibly  after  an  interval  of  some  considerable  dura- 
tion, amid  the  distraction  and  tumult  of  a  war 
which  was  engrossing  every  energy  of  the  king's 
mind,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Saul  at  first  sight 
may  not  have  recognized  the  shepherd  boy  whom 
he  had  occasionally  seen ; a  while  as  to  David  him- 
self it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  put 
forward  any  obtrusive  claim  to  the  king's  recogni- 
tion on  the  ground  of  his  former  services. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Saul's  inquiry  of  Abner, 
captain  of  the  host  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55),  after  David's 
slaying  of  Goliath,  "  Whose  son  is  this  youth,"  is 
extraordinary,  if  David  had  really  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion to  Saul  which  the  previous  account  has  men- 
tioned. But  as  Kurte  remarks  (Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  iii.  300),  the  import  of  the  question  may 

*  a  The  physical  development  is  much  more  rapid 
in  the  East  than  amongst  us,  and  a  young  person  there 
soon  passes  out  of  the  knowledge  of  those  from  whom 
he  is  separated.  i'or  some  very  interesting  remarks 
on  this  point,  see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  338. 
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have  been  not  so  much  who  is  David's  father  as  to 
his  name  merely,  as  what  is  David's  ancestry,  his 
parentage  and  rank  in  life.  Saul  may  have  been 
indifferent  respecting  the  family  of  his  harp-player 
and  armor -bearer;  but  after  the  \ictory,  when  the 
successful  champion,  according  to  the  terms  which 
Saul  himself  had  proposed,  was  about  to  become 
his  son-in-law  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25),  it  was  obviously 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  him  to  obtain  more 
particular  information  respecting  his  birth  and  con- 
nections. 

It  is  affirmed  also  that  the  account  of  David  at 
the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  18),  as  "  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man 
of  war,"  is  out  of  place  there,  because  he  had  not 
yet  displayed  the  military  qualities  which  those 
words  ascribe  to  him.  This  description,  as  Winer 
admits  {Realw.  i.  2G0),  may  be  merely  proleptic, 
inserted  by  the  historian  not  of  course  as  repre- 
senting what  David  was  at  that  time,  but  what  he 
was  known  to  be  in  history  to  readers  of  the  story. 
Keil  and  Delitzseh  prefer  to  say,  that  his  conflicts 
with  the  lion  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35) 
had  already  furnished  such  proofs  of  heroism,  that 
none  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  discern  in  him 
the  future  warrior  (Books  of  Samuel,  p.  171, 
(  lark's  Library).  Stanley  (see  I.  4  above)  thinks 
that  David  may  already  have  fought  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  known  to  some  of  Saul's  guards 
for  his  military  exploits.  But  this  supposition  im- 
plies in  effect  that  the  two  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  David's  awk- 
wardness in  the  use  of  weapons  when  he  assumed 
the  championship  against  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
38  fF.)  shows  that  he  was  then  inexperienced  in 
war. 

Another  allegation  is  that  the  statement  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  54,  that  "David  took  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem,"  must  cer- 
tainly be  an  anachronistic  addition  to  the  history, 
because  Jerusalem  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  captured  by  David  (or  .Joab) 
at  a  later  period  (1  Chr.  xi.  4  ft'.).  But  the 
statement  in  that  passage  really  is  that  David  took 
at  that  time  not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jerusalem,  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  (called 
after  him  the  city  of  David),  which  had  not  before 
been  wrested  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  (Josh. 
xv.  63).  As  to  Jerusalem  itself,  i.  e.  the  other  hills 
and  the  suburbs  which  the  city  comprised,  we  read 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  from 
the  time  of  their  first  arrival  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8,  21).  David 
at  first  deposited  the  armor  of  Goliath  in  his  own 
tent  or  house  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54);  but 
it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  such  a 
trophy  after  a  time  would  lie  placed  in  some  more 
public  custody.  No  one  can  seriously  think  that 
this  statement  conflicts  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  sword  of  Goliath  was 
found  in  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  at  the  time  of 
David's  interview  with  the  priest  Ahimelech.  Nor 
is  such  a  return  of  David  to  Bethlehem,  to  leave 
there  the  spoils  of  war  or  to  visit  his  friends,  incon- 
sistent with  1  Sam.  xviii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul 
did  not  permit  him  any  more  "  to  go  to  his  father's 


Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  9,  §  1)  says  that  even  a  few  years 
elapsed  between  David's  leaving  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
their  meeting  again  in  the  camp  from  which  David 
went  forth  to  fight  Goliath.  H. 
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house."  The  meaning  in  that  passage  is  that] 
David  was  hencelbrtli  to  attach  himself  to  Saul  as 
one  of  his  personal  retinue,  and  not  again,  as  he 
had  formerly  done,  resume  his  occupation  as  a 
shepherd. 

Dean  Stanley  has  three  Lectures  on  David  in 
his  History  of  the  Jewish  Church  (ii.  49-155).  He 
has  presented  there  essentially  the  same  facts  and 
aspects  of  character  that  are  brought  before  us  in 
the  preceding  sketch:  but  with  the  advantage  of 
making  the  picture  more  living  and  real  by  being 
put  in  the  frame-work  of  the  history  and  finished 
with  minuter  touches.  Of  David's  personal  appear- 
ance in  his  boyhood,  he  retains  in  his  Lectures  the 
description  previously  given  in  the  Dictionary  (p. 
55-3).  Against  one  of  the  traits  in  this  figure 
Dietrich  urges  an  objection  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  He  understands  (Ges.  Heb.  and  Chald. 
Handw.  p.  16,  6te  Aufl.)  that  what  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders "a  pillow  of  goat's  hair,''  which  Michal  placed 
in  David's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  was  in  reality  a 
texture  of  goat's  hair,  a  sort  of  wig  which  she  put 
around  the  head  of  the  teraphim  or  image  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  David's  hair,  and  thus  deceive 
Saul's  messengers.  On  that  view  of  the  case,  he 
says,  the  stratagem  presupposes  that  David's  hair 
was  black,  that  being  the  usual  color  of  goat's  hair 

in  Palestine.  Fiirst  also  (i.  25)  refers  ",3172"TS 
not  to  the  hair,  but  to  the  countenance  of  David. 
Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  ii.  Iter  Theil,  p.  122)  says: 
"  rotkwangig,  wrtl.  rcthlich.  An  die  Haarc  ist 
dabei  wol  nicht  m  denken."  Its  being  used  of 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25,  is  not  decisive,  for  being  generic 
(=  "  reddish  " ),  it  admits  of  that  application  or  the 
one  claimed  here.  The  older  translators  often  ren- 
der mechanically  (hence  perhaps  7ruppa/c7js,  Sept.; 
and  rufus,  Vulg. ).  It  was  because  David  appeared 
so  boyish  (ruddy  and  fair),  that  Goliath  looked  on 
him  with  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42).  It 
does  not  appear  wh\  he  should  be  thought  less  a 
warrior  for  being  red-haired. 

In  regard  to  the  variations  which  appear  in  the 
mode  of  relating  David's  history,  Kurtz  has  well 
stated  and  answered  the  current  objections  in  his 
article  on  David  in  Herzog's  Real-  Encyk.  iii.  298- 
307,  He  does  not  consider  them  to  be  of  any 
great  moment.  See  also  Hitverniek's  Einl.  in  das 
A.  Text.  ii.  135  ff.  for  the  grounds  of  a  similar 
conclusion.  Tholuck  has  given  a  good  sketch  of 
David's  outward  life  in  its  relation  to  his  writings, 
and  has  grouped  together  on  that  basis  the  princi- 
pal psalms  which  he  would  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  (  Ubersetzung  u.  Auslegwug  dec  Psalmen,  § 
3).  Perowne's  remarks  here  are  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  connection  between 
the  Psalmist's  inner  and  outward  life  as  expressed 
in  his  poetry  (Book  of  Psalms,  i.  xviii.-xxiv.). 
Chandler's  Life  of  David  (Oxford,  1853),  though 
antiquated  in  some  respects,  still  remains  one  of  our 
best  helps  for  the  study  of  David's  history.  Herder 
commends  it  strongly  (Stadium  dec  Theologie,  8ter 
Brief).  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  furnish 
useful  information  on  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
career  of  the  port-king.  There  is  a  collection  of 
sermons,  hn-id.  <Ur  KOniff,  by  V.  W.  Krum- 
macher  (1866),  similar  to  those  on  Elijah  and 
Elisha  by  the  same  author,  which  have  obtained 
so  much  celebrity. 

On  the  probable  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
Goliath  (Wady  es-Sumpt  =  Valley  of  Elah,  3^ 
hours  southwest  of  Jerusalem),  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res. 
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ii.  350,  1st  ed. ;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
363  ;  Porter's  Giant  Cities,  &c,  p.  223  ;  Sepp's 
Jerusalem  u.  das  heil.  Land,  i.  57;  Tobler's  Dritte 
Wanderung,  p.  122.  H. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  ( Yom,  O  Y*,  perhaps  from  QrP,  laivcv,  to 
I)'  warm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("ab  exortu  ad  occasum  solis,"  Censor.  de  Die  Nat. 
p.  28 )  at  different  seasons  led,  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  rev- 
olution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Oriy.  v.  30);  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79);  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (llacrob.  Saturn,  i.  3;  Gell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the 
evening  and  the  warning  were  the  first  day  "  (a 
passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to 
Alexander  the  Great  ( Gem.  Tamid,  66,  1 ;  Reland, 
Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  1,  §  15).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn's 
Moses  and  Aaron)  argue  foolishly  from  Matt,  xxviii. 
1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day  in  the  morning; 
but  the  expression  eirKpaiaKovaij  shows  that  the 
natural  day  is  there  intended.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions "  evening-morning  "  —  day  (Dan.  viii.  14; 
LXX.  vvx8"t\h>-£pov\  also  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  the  Hindoo 
ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i.  4),  and  wxH' 
fj.epov  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (Tac.  Germ,  xi.,  "nee  dierum  numerum  ut 
apud  nos,  sed  nociium  computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere 
diem  videtur"),  and  Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G. 
vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur  ").  This  mode 
of  reckoning  was  widely  spread.  It  is  found  in  the 
Roman  law  (Gaius,  i.  112),  in  the  Nibehmgenlied, 
in  the  Salic  law  (inter  decern  nodes),  in  our  own 
terms  "fort-night,"  "  seven-nights "  (see  Orelli, 
&c.  in  he.  Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese 
("they  reckon  by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and 
New  Zealanders  (Taylor's  Te-Ikn-.]favi,  p.  20). 
No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  general  notion  "  that 
the  first  day  in  Eden  was  36  hours  long"  (Light- 
foot's  Works,  ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon. 
p.  123;  Aristoph.  An.  G93:  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iv.  274).  Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of 
lunar  years  (Gen.  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however, 
they  reckoned  from  sunrise  (i)fjapovvKTiov,  comp. 
Ps.  i.  2;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

*  The  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  arose  from  the  use  of  the  lunar- 
calendar  in  regulating  the  feast-days,  and  other 
days  of  religious  observance.  It  was  not  "  adopted 
from  Gen.  i.  5,"  where  the  A.  V.  (the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day)  misrepresents  the 
sacred  writer's  meaning,  assuming  a  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  which  is  grammatically  impossible. 
The  true  construction  is :  And  there  was  evening 
(the  close  of  a  period  of  light),  and  there  was 
morning  (the  close  of  a  period  of  darkness),  one 
daii.  So  De  Wette:  "  Und  so  ward  Abend  und 
ward  Morgen,  hin  Tag."  So  also  Keil;  and  he 
adds,  p.  18 :  "  Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  Schbpfungs- 
tage  nicht  von  Abend  zu  Abend,  sondern  .  .  . 
von  Morgen  zu  Morgen  gezahlt  sind."  Delitzsch 
(3d  ed.  p.  100):  "  Naehdem  es  mit  der  Schbpfung 
des  Lichts  Tag   geworden,  wurde  es  Abend  und 
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wurde  wieder  Morgen  .  .  .  Ein  Tag."  Lange: 
"  Und  so  ward  es  Abend  und  ward  Morgen,  der 
erste  Tag  [Kin  Tag  hier  fiir  der  erste  Tag]." 

The  day  consisted,  therefore,  of  a  period  of  light 
followed  by  a  period  of  darkness,  being  reckoned 
from  morning  to  morning.  In  later  Hebrew  usage 
also,  where  simply  the  natural  day  is  meant,  as  in 
Lev.  vii.  15,  the  terminating  limit  is  the  following 
morning.  See  further  in  Herzog's  Encyk.,  art. 
Tag  (xv.  410).  T.  J.  C. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute  speci- 
fications of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day.  Roughly 
indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into  "  morn- 
ing, evening/and  noonday  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17);  but  when 
they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to 
six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was  again  subdi- 
vided.    These  are  held  to  have  been :  — 

I.  Nesheph,    ^tt?3    (from    ^ttJ3,  "to  blow") 

and  Shachar,  "intZJ,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (a) 
the  time  when  the  eastern,  and  (b)  when  the  west- 
ern horizon  was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leuco- 
thea  —  Matuta  —  and  Aurora ;  or  "  the  gray  dawn  " 
(Milton ),  and  the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual 
Shaharaim  as  a  proper  name  (1  Chr.  viii.  8).  The 
writers  of  the  Jerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijeleth  hasha- 
char,  "the  gazelle  of  the  morning"  [Aijkleth 
Shahar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  "eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9; 
afjifpas  &\t<papov,  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2 ;  John  xx. 
1;  Rev.  xxii.  10;  ^  iiri<puio-Kouo-n,  Matt,  xxviii.  1). 
The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white" 
(irpcof,  a-Korias  en  ovo-ns,  John  xx.  1;  "obscurum 
adhuc  cceptee  lucis,"  Tac.  H.  iv.  2).  At  this  time 
they  began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum 
lucescit  oriens  (opdpos  fiaOvs,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente 
sole  {\lay  Trpco'i,  a,vaTti\avTos  tov  r)\iov,  Mark 
xvi.  2:  Lightfoot,  Bar.  Hebr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2). 

II.  Boker,  "li/Q,  "  sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jen- 
nings's Jewish  Ant.). 

III.  Chom  Hayom,  O'VPf  Eh,  "  heat  of  the 
day"  (ews  duOepfiavQi)  r)  rj/xtpa,  LXX.),  about  9 
o'clock. 

IV.  Tzdharaim,  D'On^J,  "the  two  noons" 
(Gen.  xliii.  10;  Deut.  xxviii.  29). 

V.  Ruach  hayom,  DVH  TyC\,  "  the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8);  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  29). 

VI.  Ereb,  ^)V,  "  evening."  The  phrase  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings"   (Ex.   xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 


a  *  But  this  precision  appears  not  merely  by  com 
paring  Matthew's  bifiia  with  Mark's  ore  eSv  b  rjAios,  but 
<till  more  clearly  by  observing  that  Mark  himself  sub 
joins  this  clause  to  tyCas  in  his  own  text  (i.  32).  This 
iouble  note  of  time  Mark  introduces  as  tacitly  ex- 
plaining why  th«  people  of  Capernaum  did  not  bring 
their  sick  to  Jesus  before  the  sun  went  down  :  they 
were  restrained  by  their  scruples  about  the  Sabbath. 
Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  426)  represents  this 
scrupulosity  as  still  entertained  by  many  of  the  east- 
ern Jews  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact :  "  A  pro- 
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being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  0);  the  Rab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning (Sei\ri  TTpai'ia,  "little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (5.  oj/ia,  or  real  sunset:  Joseph.  B. 
J.  vi.  9,  §  3;  Gesen.  s.  v.;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  § 
101;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  tor  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  began  (oi|/ia,  Matt, 
viii.  10  =  ore  tSu  6  'i)\tos,  Mark)."  They  there- 
fore called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and 
the  appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Shabb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Talmudists 
decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  a 
man  did  any  work  after  (me  star  had  appeared,  he 
was  forgiven :  if  after  the  appearance  of  two,  he 
must  offer  a  sacrifice  tor  a  doubtful  transgression ; 
if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must  offer  a  sin- 
offering:  "  the  order  being  reversed  for  works  done 
on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  16;  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s. 
v.  Sabbathum). 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  0,  xc.  4),  namely,  the 
first  watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A. 
V.  "the  beginning  of  the  watches ")  =  apxv 
vvkt6s\  the  "middle  watch"  (which  proves  the 
statement),  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  = 
fieffov  vuKTOiv\  and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till 
sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24)  =  a/xcpiAvK-n  vv£  (Horn.  //. 
vii.  433).  These  divisions  were  probably  connected 
with  the  Levitical  duties  in  the  Temple  service. 
The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own  def- 
inition, "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of  the  night") 
that  they  always  had  four  night-watches  (comp. 
Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth  was  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf's  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
Carpzov.  Appnr.  Crit.  p.  347;  Reland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  Romans  (<pvXa.Ki),  to  Ttraprov  /xepos  rr)s 
vvkt6s,  Suid.).  These  were,  (1)  oi//e,  btyia,  or  btyia 
&pa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11; 
John  xx.  19);  (2)  fieaofi/KTiov,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12 o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35):  (3)  a\6Kropo<puvla, 
till  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  air.  \ey. ;  3 
Mace.  v.  23);  (4)  irpoit  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
irpuiia  (llipa)  (John  xviii.  28 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6,  § 
5,  xviii.  9,  §  6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "hour"  is  first  found 
in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  v.  5  (Shd'ah,  TV3W,  also  "a 
moment,"   iv.  19).      Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 

fane  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  once  handed  me  his 
watch  to  wind  just  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening.  It 
was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  could  not  work.  Thus 
they  still  tithe  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  mak- 
ing void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions  (Matt.  xv. 
5).  It  was  such  perverse  traditions  as  these  that  our 
Lord  rebuked  when  he  declared  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  (Mark  ii.  27)." 
See  other  like  examples  on  the  same  page.  H. 
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Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division 
of  the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (&po\6yiov,  iuTSlS,  Is. 
xxxviii.  8;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximeiies  did  the 
first  o-Kidd-opov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §  101). 
Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the 
clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6).  The  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi. 
10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  &c). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Week.] 

The  word  "day"  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos. 
vii.  5);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1);  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos. 
i.  11;  Job  xviii.  20;  comp.  tempus,  tempora  rei- 
publicie,  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis};  the  judgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2);  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  (John  viii.  50;  Rom.  xiii.  12);  and  in  other 
senses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In  1  Cor. 
iv.  3,  inrb  avdpooTrivns  rifxepas  is  rendered  "by  man's 
judgment."  °  Jerome,  nd  Algas.  Qiuest.  x.  con- 
siders this  a  Cilicism  (Bochatt,  Hieroz.  ii.  471). 
On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4;  Num.  xiv.  34;  Ez.  iv.  2-6,  &c),  see  a  treatise 
in  Elliott's  Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  154  ff.  The  expression 
iiriovffiov,  rendered  «  daily  "  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  is  a 
air.  \ey.,  and  haa  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
known to  classical  Greek  (toiKe  weirXaffdai  vnb 
tu>v  Euayyt\i<TTG>v,  Orig.  Orat.  c.  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  sipersubstanlialem,  a  rendering  reconir 
mended  by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  6  iirl  rj?  ovffia  Ka\  <rv<r- 
rdffet  rifxuv  aiirapK^s,  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
commentators  (cf.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Or.  Domin. 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  s.  v.).     Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c, 

anguine  from  the  rendering  ""IFI^S  in  the  Nazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  =  ttjs  imov- 
<n;s  ypepas,  or  et'$  auptov  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl. 
Sand,  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined 
at  full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc. ; b  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetstein, 
N.  T.  i.  461,  &c.     See  Chronology. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  DAY'S  JOURNEY.  Distance  is  often 
reckoned  in  the  Bible  by  this  standard  (see  Gen. 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18;  Num.  xi.  31;  Deut.  i.  2;  1 
K.  xix.  4;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Jonah  iii.  3,  4;  Luke  ii.  44; 
Acts  i.  12).  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  used  vaguely  at  first,  as  being 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  were  liable  to  vary 
in  the  case  of  each  particular  journey,  might  at 
length  have  become  definite,  so  as  to  denote  a  cer- 
tain distance  traversable  under  conditions  assumed 
as  always  the  same.  Something  like  this  was  true 
no  doubt  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who  reck- 
oned by  days  and  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  or 
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a  *  Strictly,  by  "human  or  man's  day  "  as  opposed 
to  Christ's  day,  or  that  of  the  final  account:  comp. 
StSt  in  ver.  2.  H. 

b  *  The  reader  will  find  a  much  fuller  note  than 
Alford's,  on  cn-iouo-iov  iu  Matt,  v  11,  in  Dr.  Conant's 
Matthew,  with  a  Revised  Version,  p.  30  (New  York, 
1860).  The  conclusion  is  that  ''daily  "  of  the  A.  V. 
is  substantially  correct  and  sanctioned  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, ancient  and  modern.  Dr.  Schaff  supports 
the  same  view  in  his  Lange's  Matthew,  p.  121  (New 
York,  1865).  Uford  makes  iiriovviov  -  "  proper  for 
sustenance."  H. 


miles;  so  that,  interchanging  the  two  modes,  they 
meant  often  by  a  day's  journey  a  fixed  number  of 
stadia  or  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances which  might  control  the  distance  act- 
ually traversed  in  a  given  instance.  This  later  and 
more  precise  scale  for  measuring  distances  arose 
gradually  among  them,  and  appears  never  to  have 
superseded  altogether  the  more  primitive  method. 
Herodotus  (as  an  example  of  this  fluctuation)  de- 
scribes a  day's  journey  at  one  time  as  150  stadia  or 
about  19  Roman  miles,  and  at  another  as  200  sta- 
dia or  nearly  25  such  miles/'  For  information  on 
this  subject  see  Forbiger's  Handb.  der  Allen  Geogr. 
i.  549  ft'.  Roman  mile-stones  are  still  found  on  dif- 
ferent lines  of  travel  in  Palestine,  e.  g.  two  south  of 
Sidon,  on  the  maritime  road  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean (Kob.  Bibl.  lies.  iii.  415,  1st  ed.),  and  one  at 
Beth-zur,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Stan- 
ley's Notices  of  certain  Localities,  &c,  p.  169). 
The  proverbial  expression  in  Matt.  v.  41,  "  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain,"  refers  to  a  foreign  custom  made  famil- 
iar to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  their  Roman  subjec- 
tion. Most  of"  the  Roman  roads  with  their  mile 
stones  (vice  stratce)  have  as  late  an  origin  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  A.  d.  193-211. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
as  well  as  the  west. 

But  nothing  strictly  correspondent  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measurement  (as  far  as  such 
a  system  existed  among  them)  appears  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  speak  of  a  day's  journey,  they  mean  to 
speak  historically  rather  than  geometrically,  i.  e. 
to  mention  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  jour- 
ney rather  than  any  certain  distance  assigned  by 
universal  consent  to  a  day's  journey.  Hence,  to 
know  the  actual  distance  in  any  instance,  we  must 
know  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  travelling-  took  place.  As  the  modes 
of  travelling  were  so  various,  —  as  the  people  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  or  with  horses  and  camels  (though 
if  they  went  in  caravans  the  difference  then  would 
not  be  very  great),  with  flocks  or  without  them, 
with  women  and  children  or  without  them,  across 
plains  or  mountains,  and  with  stations  for  halting 
at  night  along  the  route  at  irregular  intervals,  de- 
termined by  herbage,  streams,  fountains,  and  the 
like,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  uniformity  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  this  uncertainty,  that  the 
pilgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day  occupy  two 
days  in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  about 
25  miles;  and  yet  a  mounted  horseman  can  easily 
accomplish  the  distance,  rough  as  some  parts  of 
the  way  are,  in  less  than  half  a  day.  Josephus 
states  repeatedly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  days 
from  the  Holy  City  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gali- 
lee.    Dragomen  at  the  present  time,  partly  because 

c  *  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Persian 
parasang.  "The  truth  is,"  says  Rawlinson  (Hrrod. 
iii.  260),  "  that  the  ancient  parasang,  like  the  modern 
farsakh,  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an  hour), 
not  a  measure  of  distance.  In  passing  from  the  one 
meaning  to  the  other,  it  came  to  mark  a  different 
length  in  different  places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  The  modern  farsakh  varies 
also,  but  not  so  much  as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  from  3|  to  4  miles,  or  from 
30  to  35  stadia."  H. 
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they  would  adjust  the  time  to  the  convenience  of 
tourists,  usually  allot  4  days  to  the  journey.  The 
English  consul  at  Jerusalem  (as  happens  to  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledge)  on  one  occasion  of 
special  emergency  rode  on  horseback  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Nazareth  in  one  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  "posting"  (that  of  "a 
runner"  in  Heb.)  as  that  to  which  Job  refers  (ix. 
25),  mentioned  by  him  as  an  emblem  of  speed  along 
with  that  of  the  "swift  ships"  (lit.  "  reed-skifts  " ) 
and  of  "the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey."  must 
be  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  travellers. 
[See  Axgareuo.]  Reland,  therefore,  could  well 
say  (Pahestina,  p.  400) :  "  Iter  unius  did,  quod  spa- 
tium  dietam  vocant,  certo  intervallo  deflniri  vix 
potest.  Clarum  est,  pro  locorum  ratione,  et  modo 
iter  faciendi,  diversa  spatia  uno  die  confici." 

One  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  consider  how 
variously  incidental  causes  may  affect  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  in  the  East  is  that  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  writers  may  not  only  have  been  mis- 
understood, but  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tradictions for  which  the  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
accountable.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  when 
the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  are 
mentioned  by  days,  great  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  judging  of  the  distance,  since  the  movements  of 
the  vast  concourse  must  often  have  been  hastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstances  of  which  no  account 
is  given.  The  "  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb, 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-barnea  " 
(Deut.  i.  2),  as  the  writer  woidd  merely  insert 
there  a  general  notice  of  the  distance,  are  to  be 
taken  in  all  probability  as  the  days  of  ordinary 
travel  with  camels,  and  not  such  days  as  people 
would  need  with  flocks  and  herds.  This  specifica- 
tion accords  substantially  with  the  report  of  modern 
travellers  (as  Seetzen,  Russegger,  Robinson).  See 
Knobel,  Exeyet.  Ilandb.  ii.  208. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  "  day's  jour- 
ney "  allows  no  proximate  scale  of  measurement  in 
this  matter  of  distances.  The  itineraries  of  travel- 
lers, ancient  and  modern,  show  that  the  usual  rate 
of  the  foot-journey  (as  it  may  be  called,  since  those 
who  walk  may  easily  keep  pace  with  those  who 
ride)  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  travelling  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 6  or  8  hours  per  day,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  may  be  said  to  average  about  25 
or  30  miles."  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
or  probable  circumstances  of  the  case  to  modify  this 
rule,  we  may  safely  follow  it  in  judging  of  the  dis- 
tances represented  by  time  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
here,  too,  at  least  in  the  case  of  caravans,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  shortness  of  the  first 
day's  march.  That  is  usually  restricted  to  2  or  3 
hours,  or  even  less,  and  these  the  hours  near  the 
close  of  the  day;  and  yet  in  estimating  the  time 
this  short  distance  may  be  reckoned  in  Eastern  par- 
lance as  a  whole  day's  journey.  It  is  so  counted, 
no  doubt,  in  speaking  of  the  day's  journey  (prob- 
ably in  this  case,  if  they  went  through  l'ersea,  3  or 
4  miles  only  out  of  Jerusalem)  which  the  parents 
of  Jesus  made  before  they  discovered  his  absence 
(Luke  ii.  44).  See  the  addition  under  Bkkkoth 
(Amer.  ed.). 

Some  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  the  Script- 
ures confirm  the  general  rule  laid  down  above,  and 
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others  require  some  exceptional  qualification,  either 
intimated  in  the  narratives  or  justified  by  them. 
Thus,  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1  ft'.)  sent  messengers  from 
Caesarea  to  Joppa,  distant  about  40  Roman  miles 
(according  to  1!  eland's  combination  from  the  ltintr. 
Hierosolym.  and  the  Jtiner.  Antonin  ),  to  invite 
Peter  to  come  to  him;  they  started  on  the  day  of 
the  vision  in  the  afternoon  (vers.  7,  30),  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  on  the  next  day  about  noon  (ver.  9):  and 
returning  on  the  morrow,  they  reached  Caesarea  on 
the  day  following,  the  fourth  from  the  setting  out 
thence.  They  were  unencumbered  by  any  bag- 
gage, had  in  the  main  a  level  road,  and  could  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  The  return  appears  to  have  occupied 
more  time  than  the  going  to  Joppa,  which  would 
be  a  natural  result  in  the  latter  part  of  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  some  length.  Again,  we  read  in 
.Vets  xxiii.  31  that  the  Roman  chiliarch,  Lysias, 
sent  l'aul  under  a  military  escort  by  night  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris.  This  latter  place  was 
about  38  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  route  to 
Caesarea.  To  perform  the  journey  in  that  time 
would  require  them  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  miles  an  hour.  As  those  who  conducted  Paul 
had  a  good  road  (traces  of  the  old  Roman  pave- 
ment are  still  visible;  see  Rob.  Bib/,  lies.  iii.  79), 
they  could  accomplish  a  forced  march  of  that  ex- 
tent in  nine  hours.  Strabo  says  that  an  army  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  could  march  from  250 
to  300  stadia  in  a  day,  i.  e.  an  average  of  about  30 
miles.  See  Forbiger's  Handb.  der  Alien  Ueoyr.  i. 
551. 

The  distances  indicated  by  such  reckoning  some- 
times agree  remarkably  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources.  Jonah  (iii.  3)  describes  Nin- 
eveh as  "a  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  i.  e.  in  its 
circumference:  for  it  could  have  had  no  diameter 
of  that  extent  unless,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  it 
was  built  in  a  circle.  The  dimensions  which  Diod- 
orus  (ii.  7)  assigns  to  Nineveh  give  it  a  circuit  of 
about  60  miles;  and  thus  his  statement  accords 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  prophet,  who  would 
naturally  have  in  view  the  foot-journey  of  about  25 
miles.  Further,  Jonah's  "day's  journey"  in  the 
city  (about  25  miles)  delivering  his  message  as  he 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  (Jonah  iii.  4), 
would  be  the  proportionate  length  of  a  street  in  a 
city  whose  longer  sides  according  to  Uiodorus  were 
150  furlongs,  the  shorter  90  furlongs.  See  Dr. 
Pusey's  Commentary  on  Jonah,  p.  253.  Modern 
investigations  on  the  ground  support  the  same  con- 
clusion (Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  640).  On  the 
other  hand,  Laban's  overtaking  Jacob  in  seven  days 
when  the  latter  fled  from  Haran  to  Gilead,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  topo- 
graphically impossible,  and  obliges  us  to  resort  to 
suppositions  for  clearing  up  the  difficulty  which  lie 
entirely  outside  of  the  history  (see  Haran,  Amer. 
ed. ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxiv.  176-179 :  and  Kitto's  Daily 
Bibl.  lllust.  i.  320,  Porter's  ed.  1866).  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice 
(Gen.  xxii.  2)  was  the  mount  of  that  name  near 
Jerusalem,  or  Gerizim  near  Shechem,  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  patriarch's 
journey  of  3  days  from  Hebron  to  the  place  in- 
tended (see  the  addition  to  Mokiah,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  Israelites  prayed  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iii.  18)  to 
allow  them  "  to  go  a  three  day's  journey  into  the 


«  *  Dr.  Robinson  puts  down  (as  the  rule  for  com-    Res.  i.  15,  2d  ed.).     This  estimate  seems  slightly  below 
muting  his  hours  into  miles)  1  hour  with  camels  as  =    rather  than  above  the  general  average.  H. 

2]   miles,  and  with  horses  or  mules  =  3  miles  {Bibl.  | 
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Kilderness,"  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jehovah. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Horeb  was  the  place 
which  they  had  in  view  in  making  that  request- 
But  Iloreh  is  about  150  miles  from  Suez;  travellers 
with  camels  occupy  7  days  on  the  way  (Sob.  Hibl. 
lies.  i.  GO).  There  is  no  reason  for  finding  a  topo- 
graphical error  in  1  Kings  xix.  4  ft'.  It  is  nut  meant 
there  that  Elijah  spent  40  days  in  going  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb;  but  that  in  the  strength  of  the 
food  miraculously  provided  for  him  he  wandered  40 
days  and  nights  in  the  desert  before  he  came  to 
that  mount,  as  Israel,  nourished  with  manna  from 
heaven,  wandered  40  years  before  reaching  the 
promised  land.  The  direct  journey  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb  is  one  of  8  or  10  days  only  (see 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Biicher  der  KSnige,  p.  190). 
The  day's  route  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel, 
Judah,  and  Edom  in  their  expedition  against  Rioab 
(2  K.  iii.  9  ft".),  though  not  entirely  certain,  is  less 
uncertain  for  its  being  said  that  they  made  a 
"journey  of  7  days  "  before  reaching  the  border  of 
Moab  (ver.  19).  The  opinion  at  least  must  be 
set  aside  that  they  went  through  Arabia  so  as  to 
march  against  Moab  from  the  south,  as  did  the  Is- 
raelites under  Moses.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  that  journey  in  7  days.  The  note  here  in 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  as  above  (p.  236),  shows  the 
value  of  the  modern  researches  on  questions  of  this 
nature.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  proper  surveys  and  observations  are  soon  to  be 
made,  which  will  remove  the  vagueness  connected 
with  these  calculations  by  time,  and  give  us  a  fixed 
scale  of  distances  at  least  for  the  places  on  this  side 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  the  topics  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Reland,  Pakestina,  pp.  397,  424,  451;  Pauly, 
Real-Encyk.  vi.  254  ff.,  and  v.  196  ff. ;  Greswell's 
Dissertations  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  ii. 
138-142,  219,  iv.  525  ff.;  Winer,  Realm,  ii.  501; 
De  Wette,  Lckrb.  der  Hebr.  Archdoloyie,  p.  390 
(1864);  and  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xv. 
157-169.  The  last  writer  refers  also  to  Bergier, 
Hist,  des  (/rands  Chemiiis  de  VEmp.  ram.,  Brux- 
ell.  1728,  translated  in  Grsevii  Thes.  Antt.  Rom. 
torn,  x.;  and  Pilargix,  De  lapid.  Rom.  juxta  eiat 
posit  is.  H. 

*  DAY'S  JOURNEY  ON  THE  SAB- 
BATH.    [Sabbath  Day's  Journey.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33),  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  Jixed  for 
n  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  avOpwirivn 
rifiepa.  —  lit.  man's  day,  and  so  given  in  Wycliffe's 
translation  —  is  rendered  "  man's  judgment  "  in  the 
A.  V.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (eine 
Sache  tayen  — to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of 
justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The  word 
"daysman"  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii. 
25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  age. 

W.  L.  B. 

DEACON  (StaKovos-  diaconus).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  emcrKoiros  [Bishop].  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  <  'hurch.  or  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  one  after  the  other  had  teen  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
goon    attracted   notice,  and   was   appealed    to   by 
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( 'lenient  of  Rome'  (1  Cor.  xlii.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  ( '<>i  iii.  5;  2  Cur.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration  (SiaKovia), 
call  on  the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men 
"  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they 
"  may  appoint  over  this  business."  The  seven  are 
accordingly  appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to 
serve  tables  "  —  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander, 
/'Jin ii.:.  a.  Lett.  i.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the  ministry 
(Siaicovia)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the  Apostles. 
I  )n  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven  were  the 
first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office  were  de- 
rived by  other  Churches  from  that  of  Jerusalem. 
At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  apos- 
tolic pattern  led  in  many  instances  to  a  limitation 
of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the  original 
number  (Cone.  Neocws.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are 
spoken  of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "  the  seven  " 
(Acts  xxi.  8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom  "  are  higher 
than  those  required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of 
preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred 
accordingly  (Staidey,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  62),  that 
we  meet  in  this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a 
special  institution  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and 
that  the  seven  were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  term,  but  commissioners  who  were  to  super- 
intend those  that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  another 
body  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may 
compare  with  the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  8.  As  the  7rpe<r/3irr€poi  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv. 
6 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in 
years,  so  the  vecorepoi  or  veaviaxoi  of  Acts  v.  6, 
10  were  probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  per- 
sons occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p. 
118).  The  identity  of  iirio-Kowot  and  Trpea&vrepoi 
has  been  shown  under  Bisnor;  and  it  is  natural 
to  infer  from  this  that  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  ShLkoi/oi  and  vewTepoi. 
The  parallelism  of  6  vecbrepos  and  6  SiaKovwv  in 
Luke  xxii.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask  — 

(1.)  To  what  previous  organization,  if  any,  the 
order  is  traceable? 

(2.)  What  were  the  qualifications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  designated? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 

had  its'  elders  (D*»Df7?)  or  pastors  (^DTIg),  so 

also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  (D'^n),  the 
uTrvptrat  of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give 
the  reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it 
at  the  right  times  (SynagogoK;  and  see  Winer). 
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It  was  natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of 
their  own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  arrangements  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  accordingly  the  vsdrepoi  of  Acts  v. 
do  what  the  {nrr\p4rai  of  the  synagogue  would  have 
done  under  like  circumstances. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  "  given 
to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be  "apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (yu^j  alo~xpo- 
/cepSets).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  hi  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vedrepoi  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  converts,  distributing  the 
bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed.  In 
the  Asiatic  and  Greek  churches,  in  which  the  sur- 
render of  property  and  consequent  dependence  of 
large  numbers  on  the  common  treasury  had  never 
been  carried  to  the  same  extent,  this  work  would 
be  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  was  when  "  the 
Grecians  murmured  against  the  Hebrews,"  and 
hence  probably  it  was  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven  stands  out  as  a  solitary  fact  with  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  later  organization.  What- 
ever alms  there  were  to  be  distributed  would  nat- 
urally pass  through  their  hands,  and  the  other  func- 
tions continued  probably  as  before.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  possession 
of  any  special'  xapio-yua  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that  the  diac- 
onate  was  but  a  probation  through  which  a  man 
had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
the  1st  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may 
receive  from  the  common  patristic  intepretation  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  13  (cf.  Estius  and  Hammond  ad  foe), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of 
expositors  have  felt,  cf.  VViesinger  and  Ellicott  ad 
foe.)  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Ka\bs  f$a6 
fj.6s,  which  is  gained  by  those  who  "  do  the  office 
of  a  deacon  well,"  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that 
which  they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
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mencement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originally 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  jmres,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  hini  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  "eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop" 
(Const.  Apott.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18;  Cone. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  (T'p.  ad  Trail,  c. 
3;  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8).  E.  H.  1*. 

*  We  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
this  article,  supplementary  in  part,  and  in  part  by 
way  of  dissent. 

(1.)  The  diaconate  or  office  of  help,  like  the 
presbytero-episcopate,  grew  out  of  the  apostolic 
office,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the  ministerial 
functions  and  duties.  Christ  did  not  appoint, 
either  directly  or  by  verbal  command,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  but  he  chose  apostles  and 
endowed  them  with  his  Spirit,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  divided  their  labor  with  proper  regard  to 
times  and  seasons,  and  founded  such  institutions 
in  the  Church  as  were  useful  and  necessary.  The 
diaconate  originated  in  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  recorded  in 
Acts  vi.  1-7. 

(2.)  The  Seven,  ol  eirrd,  elected  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (Acts  vi.  3,  cf.  xxi.  8),  were  not  extra- 
ordinary commissioners  or  superintendents  of  dea- 
cons (Stanley,  Plumptre),  but  deacons  in  the  prim- 
itive sense  of  the  term;  for  their  office  is  expressly 
described  as  SiaKoviu,  help,  and  SiaKove?]/  rpaire- 
(,'aiy,  to  serve,  or  wait  upon,  the  tables,  I,,  t.  to 
distribute  food  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  (Acts  vi. 
1,  2).  Exegetical  tradition  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  this  view,  and  the  latest  and  I  est  com- 
mentators sustain  it  (comp.  Meyer,  Alford  and 
Lange-Lechler  on  Acts  vi.  3).  In  the  ancient 
church  the  number  seven  was  even  considered  bind- 
ing; and  at  Kome,  for  example,  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  there  were  only  seven  deacons,  though  the 
number  of  presbyters  amounted  to  forty.  The 
name  seven  is  no  argument  against  this  view ;  for 
the  word  deacons  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Acts. 
There  is  indeed  some  difference  between  the  apostolic 
deacons  and  the  ecclesiastical  deacons,  a  difference 
which  is  acknowledged  by  Chrysostom,  CEcumenius 
and  others  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Siolkovos); 
but  the  latter  were  universally  regarded  as  the  legit- 
imate successors  of  the  foirner  —  as  much  so  as  the 
presbyters  were  the  successors  of  the  irpeo- fivr epot 
=  4irl<TKOTroi  of  the  N.  T.,  —  notwithstanding  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  relations.  "  In  these 
early  days,"  says  Alford,  on  Acts  vi.  3,  "  titles 
sprung  out  of  realities,  and  were  not  mere  hierarch- 
ical classifications."  Hackett  says,  on  Acts  vi.  3 
(p.  110,  2d  ed.),  "The  general  opinion  at  present 
is,  that  this  order  arose  from  the  institution  of  the 
Seven,  but  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  at  first  assigned  to  them." 

(3.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumption (of  Mosheim,  Mack,  Kuinoel,  Olshausen, 
Meyer,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Stanley,  and  the 
writer  of  the  above  article)  that  the  "young 
(younger)  men "  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  (ol  vtd- 
rfpoi,  ver.  6,  and  ol  veavio-KJt,  ver.  10;  comp.  Luke 
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xxii.  26,  where  6  veurtpos  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  6  8ia.Koi/a>v)  were  identical  with  deacons  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  church  officers  whose  official  duty 
required  them  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  is  DO  trace  in  the  N.  T.  of  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical class  as  ot  vewrepot,  in  distinction  from  the 
TTptafivTepoi  (who  first  appear  Acts  xi.  30),  and  the 
alternate  use  of  vtavioKoi  in  ver.  10  of  the  same 
persons  is  against  it.  Nor  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ever  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  deacon's  duty, 
but  was  left  during  the  first  three  centuries  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  neighbors,  until  a  special 
class  of  officers  called  copiake  (variously  derived 
from  Koira&iv,  qmescere,  or  from  Kower6s,  pi  mctus, 
or  from  kowioloi,  laborare)  among  the  Greeks,  and 
toss  irii,  fossores  among  the  Latins,  were  appointed 
for  this  office,  at  least  in  large  cities,  as  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  case  before  us  the  removal  and 
burial  of  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
in  all  probability  a  voluntary  service,  for  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  congregation  would  nat- 
urally offer  themselves  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
or  in  obedience  to  Jewish  custom,  or  on  a  hint  given 
by  Peter.  (So  Neander,  Geschichte  dm-  Pjimi- 
zung,  i.  67 ;  R.  Kothe,  Anfanye  der  Chiisll. 
Kirclte,  p.  163  ff.;  and  De  We'tte,  Alford,  Hackett, 
Lechler  in  he.) 

(4.)  The  diaconate  of  the  Apostolic  Church  can- 
not be  derived  (as  is  done  in  the  above  article) 
from    the   office   of    "ministers"    or    "servants" 

(D^n,  birnpirai,  Luke  iv.  20,  cf.  John  vii.  32) 

in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whose  business  was  simply 
to  open  and  close  the  synagogues,  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  to  hand  out  the  books  to  the  reader. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Christian  irpeo- 

fivrepot  and  the  Jewish  zekhiim  (D^Dpt)  is  no 
reason  why  the  diaconate  should  have  had  a  Jewish 
precedent.  There  were  no  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue similar  to  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  dea- 
conesses. 

(5.)  The  diaconate  was  instituted  first  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Those  who  held  the 
office  were  alms-distributors  and  nurses,  the  deacons 
for  the  mile  portion  of  the  congregation,  the  dea- 
conesses for  the  female.  But  this  care  was  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  and  implied  instruction  and 
consolation  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  for  Christian 
charity  uses  poverty  and  affliction  as  occasions  for 
leading  the  soul  to  the  source  of  all  comfort.  Hence 
Paul  counts  the  helps  and  ministrations  (avn- 
A/i^eis)  among  the  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.  28). 
Hence  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  the  office  of 
deacons  as  were  of  strong  faith  and  exemplary  piety 
(Acts  vi.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  ff. ;  comp.  the  fiaprvpoa- 
lx4vous.  Acts  vi.  3,  and  avey k\t)toi,  1  Tim.  iii. 
13).  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  already  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  diaconate  was  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  office  of  the  presbyterate  which  had  the 
charge  of  public  instruction,  church  government, 
and  ireneral  pastoral  care.  Stephen  preached  and 
prepared  the  way  tor  Paul's  ministry  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  Philip,  another  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jeru- 
salem, subsequently  labored  as  an  evangelist  (Acts 
xxi.  8).  The  patristic  interpreters  refer  the  passage 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  to  promotion  from  the  office  of 
deacon  to  that  of  presbyter.  [Degker,  Amer.  ed.] 
But  we  should  not  confound  the  liberty  of  the 
apostolic  church  with  the  fixed  ecclesiastical  order 
of  a  later  a'.re.  Li  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and   under  the  guidance  of  inspired  apostles,  the 
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Church  of  the  first  century  stood  above  the  need  of 
the  mechanism  of  office,  and  Divine  charity  was 
the  leveller  and  equalizer  of  all  class  distinctions. 

P.  S. 

DEACONESS  (SiaKovos-  diaconissa,  Tert.). 
The  word  StaKovos  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age, 
as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  lip. 
ud  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that  title, 
and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions 
which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  women 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12,  belonged  to  such  an 
order  (Herzog,  Rerd-Encykl.  s.  v.).  The  rules 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11, 
Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  referred  to 
them  (Chrysost.,  Theophyl.,  Hamm.,  Wiesinger, 
ad  he. ),  and  they  have  been  identified  even  with 
the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10  (Schaff,  Apost. 
Kirchr,  p.  356  [Amer.  ed.  in  English  p.  535  ff.]). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organization  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  yiii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  his 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32)  would 
lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  themselves  to 
labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that  the  true 
6pr)<TKela.  of  Christians  consisted  in  "  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow "  would  make  this  the 
special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  under- 
take it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grot,  on  Rom.  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4),  pos- 
sibly in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  later  organization  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognized  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widows  "of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  main 
tamed  by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  "prayers  night  and  day."  The 
conditions  of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those 
only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  ministering 
to  the  brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  dea- 
conesses, were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For 
the  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widow. 
On  the  existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  apostolic 
age,  see  Mosheim,  de  Reb.  (_'hri*(.  p.  118:  Nean- 
der, I'll  in::,  u.  Lett.  i.  265;  AugUSti,  Hindi,.  der 
Christ,  At  chad.  ii.  3.  K.  II.  P. 

*  Zie<*ler's  De  Diaconis  et  Di'iconissis  yeteris 
Eccleske  (Wittenbergse,  1678),  a  monograph  of 
sterling  value,  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  list 
here.  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  for  «  dea- 
conesses" in  the  primitive  church  well  stated  by 
Dr.  Schaff  in  his  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
p.  535.  He  understands  the  controverted  Kara- 
\ey4a0oo,  1  Tim.  v.  9,  of  "election  and  ordina- 
tion" to  this  particular  office.  Pressense*  also 
(Histoire  des  trots  premiers  Siecles,  ii.  2il)  holds 
to  the  existence  of  this  order  of  women  in  the  first 
Christian  age,  but  places  it  not  so  much  on  the 
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ground  of  explicit  Scripture  proof,  as  that  of  gen- 
eral fitness  and  probability.  Huther's  view  is  not 
essentially  different  from  this.  Without  supposing 
that  the  widows  in  question  were  formally  set  apart 
to  an  official  work  at  this  early  period,  he  thinks 
that  their  "  being  put  on  the  roll  "  (Karakeyfcr9co) 
of  those  wholly  supported  by  the  Church  would 
naturally  bring  with  it  the  result,  as  it  did  the  ob- 
ligation, of  devoting  themselves  to  such  works  of 
benevolence  as  were  suited  to  their  age  and  sex. 
(See  in  Meyer's  Coram,  iib.  das  M.  Test.  viii.  64.) 
Out  of  this  Ansatz  may  have  grown  the  female 
diaconate  of  later  times 

Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  has  written  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  this  subject:  Deaconesses;  or, 
The  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Parochial  Work 
and  in  Charitable  Institutions  (Lond.  I860).  He 
speaks  here  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  in  his 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  validity  of 
the  texts  to  which  appeal  is  usually  made  in  proof 
of  such  ministrations  in  the  apostolic  church.  He 
pleads  for  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  states  the  results  of  some  at- 
tempts for  this  purpose  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  See  also  his  remarks  on  this  point  in 
his  still  later  work :  Scenes  from  the  Lift  of  St. 
Paul,  and  their  Religious  /.<  ssons  (Lond.  1800). 

For  the  later  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  usages 
on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  see  Woman's  Work 
in  the  Church,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  (Lond.  1805). 
The  writer  treats  there  less  fully  of  the  Scripture 
argument,  assuming  rather  than  proving,  that  8j- 
aKovos  applied  to  Phnebe  (Rom.  xvi.  1)  can  mean 
only  "deaconess"  as  the  correlative  of  "deacon," 
and  that  yvvaiKas  (1  Tim.  iii.  11)  must  mean 
"deaconesses,"  and  that  all  other  explanations  are 
impossible.  Dissenting  from  most  of  those  who 
yet  adopt  his  conclusion  on  the  main  question,  he 
denies  that  the  "widows"  (1  Tim.  v.  9  fF.)  were 
deaconesses  at  all,  and  thus  relies  almost  wholly 
upon  the  controverted  yvvouKus  for  his  Scripture 
proof  of  a  primitive  female  diaconate.  See  also 
Church  Polity,  by  H.  J.  Ripley,  D.  D.  (Boston, 
1867).  The  author  suggests  that  on  whatever 
ground  the  Scripture  warrant  for  this  office  may 
be  put,  its  proper  sphere  of  exercise  is  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Apostle's  views  of  woman's  position 
in  the  church  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35;  1  Tim.  ii.  12). 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  readers  that  the 
earliest  Congregational  churches  in  England,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognized  fully  this  order  of  female 
laborers  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  Robert 
Browne  (1582)  speaks  of  the  deacon  as  "the  re- 
liever" and  the  deaconess  as  "the  widow"  (Han- 
bury's  Memorials  relating  to  Independents,  i.  21). 
The  Separate  or  Congregational  church  of  Gains- 
borough, England  (1589)  —  out  of  which  came  the 
Scrooby  church,  the  Leyden  church,  and  the  Ply- 
mouth church —  had  "relievers"  or  "widows,"  who 
must  be  '•  widows  of  60  years  of  age  at  least,"  whose 
work  it  was  "to  minister  to  the  sick,"  &c.  (Han- 
bury,  i.  30,  31).  Johnson  and  Ainsworth's  Con- 
gregational church  in  Amsterdam  (1606)  had  "one 
ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess."  Though  60  years 
old  when  chosen,  "  she  did  frequently  visit  the  sick 
and  weak;  .  .  .  and  if  they  were  poor,  she  would 
gather  relief  of  them  that  were  able,  or  acquaint 
the  deacons ;  and  she  was  obeyed  as  an  officer  of 
Christ "  (Young's  Chronicles,  p.  455,  Boston, 
1841).  The  Cambridge  Platform  (eh.  vii.  §  7)  rec- 
ognizes this  office  of  deaconess.  "  The  Lord  hath 
appointed  ancient  widows  (where  they  may  be  had) 
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to  minister  in  the  Church,  in  giving  attendance  to 
the  sick,  and  to  give  succor  unto  them,  and  others 
in  the  like  necessities."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Punchard, 
well  known  for  his  studies  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
history  of  New  England,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  the  foregoing  references.  H. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
2d  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long  prev- 
alent regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not  in- 
deed yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  O.  T.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  "  (Arabah);  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Sea,  The  Salt.]  G. 

*  The  popular  name  of  this  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  appellation, 
although  exaggerated  stories  have  been  current  re- 
specting its  properties  —  among  them  the  fable 
that  it  exhales  a  noxious  miasma.  Reposing  in  its 
deep  chasm  or  caldron,  without  any  current  or  out- 
let; its  heavy  waters  impregnated  with  mineral 
salts,  combined  with  asphaltum  and  sulphur,  acrid 
and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  fatal  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life;  no  fin  stirring  its  still  depths,  and 
no  flowers  or  foliage  fringing  its  borders ;  its  shores 
and  surrounding  territory  sterile,  desolate  and 
dreary;  the  whole  region  lonely  and  stem,  and 
bearing  marks  of  some  dread  convulsion  of  nature: 
the  cemetery  of  cities  that  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  ifs  site,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  God;  —  by  what  more  suitable 
and  expressive  name  can  it  be  called,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known,  The  Dead  Sea? 

S.  W. 

*DEAD,  THE.  By  this  term  the  A.  V. 
represents  the  Hebrew  word  E^SD""!  (once  trans- 
lated, deceased,  Is.  xxvi.  14),  as  well  as  the  word 
r\72  to  which  it  properly  corresponds.  It  thus 
confounds  two  words  of  very  different  import ;  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  effaces,  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  recognition  of  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

The  dead  (those  who  have  ceased  to  live  on  earth, 
and  are  therefore  absolutely  dead  to  all  earthly  re- 
lations) are  represented  by  EVHE,  which,  as  gen- 
eric, includes  also  the  other  term. 

The  other  term  translated  dead,  E^S^I,  means 
'  •  t   :' 

disembodied  spirits  separated  from  the  body  at 
death,  and  continuing  to  live  in  a  separate  existence. 

According  to  Fiirst  (Heb.  u.  Chald.  Handw.  HS^, 
II.),  it  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  obscure,  dark, 
and  was  applied,  by  the  same  figure  as  the  German 
Schatten,  to  departed  spirits,  conceived  as  mere 
shadowy  forms.  According  to  Gesenius,  it  means, 
either  the  quiet,  the  silent,  from  their  supposed  state 
of  inactivity  and  repose,  "  ut  incohe  regni  tenebrosi 
etsilentis"  (comp.  Is.  xiv.  9),  or  the  weak,  the 
feeble,  "  debiles,  ftaccidi,  .  .  .  quod  manium  na- 
turae satis  accommodatum  est,"  Is.  xiv.  10  (Tins. 
iii.  1302).« 


a  *  Delitzsch,  System  der  Bib!..  Psychologie,  p.  40t>- 
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In  either  case,  it  is  well  represented  by  the  word 
iliade,  by  which  the  same  object  is  designated  in 
English  usage.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the 
following  passages,  which  show  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  overlooked  in  the  A.  V. 
The  shades  tremble, 
Beneath  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 

Job  xxvi.  5. 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ! 
Will  the  shades  arise  and  praise  thee  ? 

Ps.  lxxxviii.  10. 
For  her  house  inclines  to  death, 
And  her  ways  to  the  shades. 

Prov.  ii.  18. 
And  he  knows  not  that  the  shades  are  there, 
Her  guests  in  the  depths  of  the  underworld  ! 
Prov.  ix.  18. 

The  boldness  of  this  truthful  representation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  "Her  house"  is  called  (ch.  vii 
27)  "ways  to  the  underworld,"  and  "her  steps" 
(it  is  said  in  ch.  v.  5)  "take  hold  on  it; "  so  near 
to  its  abodes,  that  (by  a  bold  figure)  the  shades  of 
the  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths 
of  hell! 

Other  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  are 
Prov.  xxi.  16;  Is.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.  14,  19.  See,  in  the 
art.  Giants,  the  paragraph  added  at  the  close  of 
No.  3.  T.  J.  C. 

DEARTH.     [Famine.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  ("Q'T,  but.  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  "VQ^  [hinder 
part  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  the  sanctuary,  Ges. ; 
perh.  pasture,  Fiirst] :  Aa/3'ip;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Aa- 
j3tip :  Dabir),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(.Tosh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to 
the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua  took 
after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  king 
(x.  39,  xii.  13),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  from  which  they  were  utterly  des- 
troyed by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir  was  Kiiuath-sepiier,  "city  of  book" 
(Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-san- 
nah,  "city  of  palm"  [or  palm-branch  or  leaf] 
(Josh.  xv.  49).  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and 
Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  cap- 
ture by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of  Achsah 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39)  [since  the 
acts  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  in  such  a 
case  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  the  other].  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 

text  as  Debirah  (m^T).    It  was  one  of  the  cities 

given  with  their  "  suburbs  "  (E^^tt)  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15;  1  t'hr.  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  1  Vady  Nunkur,  in- 
closed on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears  a 


foot-note :   "  Der  Name  der  Uadesbewohner  D^S2~1 

•  t  : 

die  Schlaffen  (von  S3"!  schlaff,  matt  sein)  stimmt  zu 

T    T 

den  homerischen  Benennungeu  oi  KafiovTcs  die  Er- 
schlaftten,  a^enji'a  Kapifva  die  H.iupter  ohne  Kraft 
(^eVos),  (T/ciai,  e'iSiuAa,  und  kommt  auch  in  der  Inschrift 
des  sidonischen  Konigs-Sarges  vor." 
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name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir, —  Dnrir-ban. 
(See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  Zeittch.  <l.  D. 
M.  G.  1857,  pp.  50-04. )  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  fur- 
ther examination :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps 
some  confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that 
a  village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  Isn,  the  Arabic  name  for 
Joshua.  Schwarz  (p.  81!)  speaks  of  a  Wady  Dibir 
in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde  ( Memoir,  p.  307) 
finds  Debir  at  l>ilbeh,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron, 
where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought  down 
from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  02':T :  djrl  to  reTaprov  rrjs  (papayyos 
'hX&p'-  Debera.)  A  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  "Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh.  xv. 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thour-ed-Dabour  a  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to 
refresh  [themselves],  but  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khun. 
Hatheriirah.  A  Wady  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Nehy  Miisa, 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (v'QS)  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26),  and  as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  ("13*7 /),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  AaifSdv, 
[Vat.]  Alex.  AojSeip:  Dabir).  Lying  in  the  graz- 
ing country  on  the  nigh  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 

name  may  be  derived  from  ""Q"^  Ddbar,  the 
same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the  wilder- 
ness or  pasture  (see  Ges.  p.  318).     [Desebt.] 

G. 

DE'BIR  ("T'2'7:  Aa/3iV;  [Vat.  Aafeiv;] 
Alex.  Aa&eip-  Dabir),  king  of  Eglon,  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (AePPapd ;  [Alex.  Aeju/Seopa : 
Vulg.  omits]),  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of 
Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8).  The  same 
name  as 

DEBORAH  (rnirj  [bee]  :  Aefld^a; 
[Alex.]  Ae/8/3a>pa:  Debora).  1.  The  nurse  of  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and 
honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in 
the  East  (2  K.  xi.  2;  Horn.  Od.  i.  429;  Virg.  ;En. 
vii.  2,  "  .Eneia  nutrix;  "  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441  J,  where 
they  were  often  the  principal  members  of  the  fam- 
ily (2  Chr.  xxii.  11;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  166). 
Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxi  v.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by 
name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak- 
tree6  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor 
Allon-Bachuth  (BdKavos  irtvdovs,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxiii.  17.  18;   1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  &c.). 

a  De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua  as  "  Da- 
bor ;  "  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate. 

b  *  The  A.  V.  omits  the  article,  and  thus  obscures 
the  fact  that  the  tree  was  well  known  for  ages.     H. 
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Many  have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob's 
family ;  it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she 
had  returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Kebekah,  and 
was  now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and 
others  say);  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned 
at  Kebekah's  death,  and  that  she  tras  dead  is  prob- 
able from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
27 ;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob 
first  heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will 
be  an  additional  reason  for  the  name  of  the  tree, 
and    may   possibly  be   implied    in    the   expression 

Tf^Q^,  comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed"  (Gen.  xxxv. 
9;  see  too  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  390). 

2.  [AefiPdipa.:  Debborn.]  A  prophetess  who 
judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  Her  name,  m^T, 
means  "  a  bee  "  (or  ff<pri£,  "  a  wasp  " ),  just  as  Me- 
\tacra  and  Melitilla  were  proper  names.  This 
name  may  imply  nothing  whatever,  being  a  mere 
appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a  lamb),  Tamar  (a 
palm),  &c,  from  natural  objects;  although  she  was 
(as  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it)  suis  mellea, 
hostibns  acuhata.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name 
an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  authority. 
A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  regal  power  (cf. 
Call.  Jov.  66,  and  Et.  Mag.  s.  v.  (ff<H\v)'i  and 
among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not  only 
to  poets  (more  njn's  Mtttiiuc,  Hor. ),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  es- 
pecially to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  {-^p-^ajxhs  /u.«- 
\l<Tffas  Af\(pl5os,  l'ind.  P.  iv.  106),  Cybele, 
and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii.  354,  &c. ),  just 
as  4(T<rr\v  was  to  the  priests  (Liddell  and  Scott, 
s.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the  name  suits  her, 
since  she  was  essentially  a  vates  or  seer,  combining 
the  functions  of  poetry  and  prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  ("  such  lents  the 
patriarchs  loved,"  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "  is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  xx.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palm"  (Stanley,  S.  ()'■  P.  p.  146).  Von  Boh 
len  (p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
AJJon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  local- 
ity being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse  "  (Hiiv- 
ernick's  Introd.  to  Pent.  p.  201 :  Kalisch,  Gen.  ad 
loc).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as  "the  oak 
of  Tabor,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius  would 

read  n"13?  for  "VQ.F).  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it  from 
its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii. 

489).  The  expression  fYiTEP  Dt?JS  is  much 
disputed ;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife  of 
Eapidoth,"  as  in  A.  V.;  but  other  versions  render 
it  "uxor  principis,"  or  "  l-'cemina  Lapidothana" 


a  *  Cassel  (Richter  und  Ruth,  p.  43)  explains  lappi- 
duth  (see  above)  of  the  fiery  spirit,  enthusiasm,  and 
ardor,  which  hurned  in  her,  and  enabled  her  to  set 
others  on  fire  by  the  contagiou  of  her  own  example. 
The  beautiful  fountain  at  the  bafe  of  the  hill  on  which 
Wr'iron  stands,  the  place  of  the  famous  Jewish  eeme- 
ery,  about  6  miles  west  of  Sq/fd,  is  known  among  the 
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("that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson),  or 
mulier  splendorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  jTTPQ  ,  =  lightnings."  But  the  most  pro- 
saic notion  is  that  of  the  rabbis,  who  take  it  to 
mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps, 

from  "PQ 7,  lappkl,  a  lamp!  The  fem.  termina- 
tion is  often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelo- 
mith  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  &c.  Lapidoth 
then  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as 
some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  be- 
longs rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  7), 
and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "  a  mother  in  Is- 
rael." Her  sex  would  give  her  additional  weight, 
as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among  the  Ger- 
mans, from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  8).  Compare  the  in- 
stances of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noadiah  (2  K. 
xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  north- 
ern tribes,  which  were  near  his  capital  and  under 
her  jurisdiction,  namely,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Is- 
sachar; hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the 
deliverance,  "  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell;  but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent 
central  tribes,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin, 
though  not  by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south, 
and  east"  (Stanley,  p.  339).  Under  her  direction 
Barak  encamped  on  "  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  " 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6).  When  asked  to  ac- 
company him,  "  she  answered  indignantly,  Thou, 
oh  Barak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which 
God  hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman ; 
neither  do  I  reject  it"  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §  2). 
The  LXX.  interpolate  the  words  Sri  ouk  olda  rr,i> 
rifxepav  4v  r)  evoSo?  6  Kvpios  rhv  ayye\ov  fj.er' 
ifjLov  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  Barak's  request  (iv.  8; 
cf.  14,  v.  23).  When  the  small  band  of  ill-armed 
(Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw  the  dense  iron  chariots 
of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
wished  to  march  oft'  at  once,  had  not  Deborah  de- 
tained them,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  the 
enemy  that  very  day  "  (Joseph.  /.  c).  They  did 
so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among  the 
"  oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the 
northern  mountains.  "  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years  "  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phenomena 
which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the 
other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample  authority  in 
the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and  poetry),  see  Ba- 
rak, where  we  have  also  entered  on  the  difficult 
question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  489- 
494). 

Deborah's  title  'of  "prophetess"  (nS^S?) 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  v.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kalkar, 


Jews  at  present  as  Deborah's  fountain.  They  have  a 
tradition  that  the  heroine  passed  there  with  Barak  on 
his  march  to  Tabor,  and  bathed  in  this  fountain  on 
the  morning  of  the  decisive  battle.  See  the  writer's 
llvslr.  of  Scripture,  p.  243  (revised  ed.) ;  and  Thom- 
son's Land  and  Book,  i.  424.  H. 
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and  Kenrick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  (die 
Poet.  Backer  des  Allen  Bundes,  i.  125),  and  Gum- 
pach  (AlUestament.  Spudien,  pp.  1-140). « 

F.  W.  F. 

DEBTOR.     [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS  (AeKciTroKis,  "the  ten  cit- 
ies"). This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.  C.  65),  ten  cities 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and 
endowed  with  peculiar  privileges;  the  country 
around  them  was  hence  called  Dee  tpoHs.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ; 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak 
so  indefinitely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  admitting  that  "non  omnes  eadem 
observant,"  enumerates  them  as  follows:  Scythopo- 
lis, Hippos,  Gadara,  Pell  i.  Philadelphia,  Gerasa, 
Dion,  Canatha,  Damascus,  and  Rqphana.  Ptol- 
emy (v.  17)  makes  Cnpitolias  one  of  the  ten;  and 
an  old  Palmyrene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland 
(P  d.  p.  525)  includes  Abila,  a  town  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  ( Onom.  s.  v.  Abil  i )  was  12  Roman 
oodles  east  of  Gadara.  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  0,  §  7) 
calls  Scgthojmlis  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus 
manifestly  excluding  Damascus  from  the  number. 
All  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan; 
and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onrnn.  s.  v.  De- 
capolis) say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond 
the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara," 
that  is,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in 
Mark  v.  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at 
Gadara  "  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  large  dis- 
trict extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  says  it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the 
north  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  from  Scy- 
thopolis on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east  —  thus 
making  it  no  less  than  100  miles  long  by  GO  broad  ^ 
and  he  adds,  that  between  and  around  these  cities 
are  tetrarchies,  each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trach- 
omatis, Paneas,  Abila,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps —  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  J.  L.  P. 

*  DECEITFULLY,    A.  V.  Job   vi.  15  ff. 

"  Deceitful  as  a  brook,"  appears  to  have  l«en  a 
sort  of  proverb  among  the  Semitic  tribes.  Thus, 
Job  in  the  above  passage  compares  the  conduct  of 
insincere,  false-hearted  friends  to  the  streams  of  the 
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a  *  For  the  fuller  literature  of  the  Song,  see  Barak, 
Amer.  ed.  H. 
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desert.     Dr.  Con;\nt   (Book  of  Job,  p.  21)  trans- 
lates the  passage  thus: 

"  My  brethren  are  deceitful,  like  the  brook, 
As  the  channel  of  brooks  that  pass  away  : 
That  become  turbid,  from  ice  ;  ' 

The  snow  hides  itself  in  them. 
At  the  time  they  are  poured  off,  they  fail ; 
When  it  is  hot  they   are  consumed  from  their 

place. 
The  caravans  along  their  way  turn  aside  ; 
They  go  up  into  the  wastes,  and  perish. 
The  caravans  of  Tenia  looked  ; 
The  companies  of  Sheba  waited  for  them. 
They  were  ashamed  that  they  had  trusted ; 
They  came  thither  and  were  confounded." 

The  ground  of  the  comparison  here  lies  in  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  brooks  or  streams  in  the 
East.  A  detailed  example  may  best  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiarity  referred  to.  On  the  2d  of 
May  the  writer  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
right  of  KnUmieh,  1J  hours  to  the  northwest  of 
Jerusalem.  The  channel  of  the  stream  was  then 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Richardson  ( Travels 
along  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  23(5)  found  there  on 
the  15th  of  April,  of  another  year,  "  a  small  brook 
trickling  down  the  valley."  1'rokesch  (Reise  ins 
heilige  Land,  p.  41),  who  was  there  at  another 
time,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  season,  speaks  of  a 
full  rushing  stream  as  dashing  along  the  water-bed. 
Otto  von  Richter  (Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlcmde, 
p.  15)  who  was  there  in  August,  says  that  it  con- 
tained then  a  little  water.  Again,  Salzbacher  (Er- 
innerungen  aus  meiner  Pilgerreise,  ii.  31),  who 
saw  the  brook  near  the  end  of  June,  says  that  it 
was  then  entirely  dry.  The  stream,  therefore,  is 
evidently  a  very  precarious  one.  It  varies  not  only 
in  winter,  but  at  the  same  season  in  different  years. 
It  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  true  of  eastern 
brooks  in  general.  These  water-courses,  as  they 
may  more  properly  be  called,  flow  with  water  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season ;  but  soon  after  that  are  liable 
to  be  wholly  dried  up,  or  if  they  contain  water  still 
later,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  their  situation  and  the  severity  of  the 
heat  of  particular  years.  Hence,  the  traveller  in 
quest  of  water  must  often  be  disappointed  when  he 
comes  to  such  streams.  He  may  find  them  en- 
tirely exhausted;  or,  he  may  find  the  water  gone  at 
the  place  where  he  approaches  them,  though  it  may 
still  linger  in  other  places  which  elude  his  observa- 
tion ;  he  may  perceive,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared, 
and  that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  late 
for  the  attainment  of  his  object.  Fainting  with 
thirst  and  after  many  a  weary  step  out  of  his  direct 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  cooling  stream,  the  way- 
farer reaches  at  length  the  place  of  hoped-for  relief, 
but  only  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment  —  the 
deceitful  brook  has  fled. 

We  meet  with  the  same  comparison  somewhat 
differently  applied  in  Jer.  xv.  18.  The  prophet's 
sky  had  long  been  darkened  with  trouble  and  sor- 
row; but  the  helper  for  whom  he  was  waiting  de- 
layed to  come.  The  more  exact  translation  would 
be:  — 

«  Why  is  my  affliction  perpetual 

And  my  wound  incurable? 

It  will  not  be  healed. 

Thou  art  to  me  as  a  lying  brook, 

As  waters  which  are  not  enduring.'1 

Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  231)  has  some 
remarks  on  this  characteristic  of  the  brook.     He 
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supposes,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  Tenia  and 
Sheba,  that  the  streams  which  suggested  Job's  il- 
lustration are  those  "  which  flowed  down  from  the 
high  lands  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  came  to 
nothing  in  the  neighboring  desert."  H. 

*  DECISION,  VALLEY  OF.      [Jehos- 

HAPHAT.] 

DE'DAN  (^T^T  [depression,  low  country, 
Fiirst]  :  AaSaV,  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  lovSaSav-]  Da- 
dan).  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Kaamah,  son  of 
Gush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9,  "  the  sons  of  Kaa- 
mah, Sheba,  and  Dedan"). 

2.  [In  Gen.  AeSoV,  Alex.  AaiSaV,  1  Chr.  and 
Ez.  AaiSdv,  Jer.  xxv.  23,  AoiSaV,  FA.  AeSaV, 
xlix.  8,  AaiSd/x,  Alex.  FA.  AaiSaV-  Dadan,  De- 
dan.']  That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3,  and  "  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  De- 
dan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Le- 
tushim,  and  Leummim."  C£  1  Chr.  i.  32).  The 
usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is 
that  the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush, 
wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on 
the  Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may  be 
adopted  as  probable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried 
with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer 
places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  [Arabia,  Cush,  Kaamah,  &c]  The 
theory  of  this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
Sheba.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites 
were  among  the  chief  traders  traversing  the  cara- 
van-route from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  bearing  merchandise  of  India, 
and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  different 
(and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no  impossibility. 
The  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  men- 
tioned (besides  the  genealogies  above  referred  to) 
are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.  The 
Edomite  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix. 
8,  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom;  again,  in  xxv.  23,  with  Tenia  and 
Buz ;  in  Ez.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13  ("The  burden 
upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye 
lodge,  0  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dedanim"), 
with  Tenia  and  Kedar.  This  last  passage  is  by 
some  understood  to  refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan ;  and  although  it  may  only  signify  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the 
Edomite  portion  of  Dedaii  may  have  been,  the 
supposition  that  it  means  merchant-caravans  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  lamentation  for  Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii.) 
twice  mentions  Dedan ;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after 
enumerating  among  the  traffickers  with  the  mer- 
chant-city many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The 
children  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles 

(DSSM)  were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand:  they 
brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory,  and 
ebony."  Passing  thence  to  Syria  and  western  and 
northern  peoples,  the  prophet  again  (in  ver.  20) 
mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  wide-spread  and  possibly  the  mixed  ancestry 
of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15  may  be  presumed  to  allude 
especially  to  the  Cmldte  Dedan  (cf.  oh.  xxxviii.  13, 
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where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and  the  merchants 
of  Tarshish ;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  De- 
dan of  ch.  xxvii.  15);  but  the' passage  commencing 
in  v.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Edom  (*.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The 
whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  "  Dedan  [was] 
thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these 
[were  they]  thy  merchants.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Kaamah  they  [were]  thy  merchants : 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and 
Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  As- 
shur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy  merchants."  (Ez. 
xxvii.  20-23.)  We  have  here  a  Dedan  connected 
with  Arabia  (probably  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also  with  the  father 
and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  (Raainah  and 
Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic  peoples  com- 
monly placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  Dedaii  moreover  is  a  mer- 
chant, not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats,- 
but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to 
Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  eastern  nations 
who  came  with  "  spices  and  precious  stones  and 
gold,"  "blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and 
"  chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely: 
1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Kaamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became 
caravan-merchants  between  that  coast  and  Pales- 
tine. 2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idunuea,  and 
perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
mwa  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works 
of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some  light 
on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a  native  indication 
of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
Dcidan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The  identifica- 
tion must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of 
Kaamah,  on  the  island  of  Awdl,  near  the  Arabian 
"shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  Kaamah.  E.  S.  P. 

DEDANIM  (Ds3Tft:  AaiSdv-  Dedanim), 
Is.  xxi.  13.     [Dedan.] 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE   (to 

ejKaivia,  John  x.  22 :  Encania,  Vulg. ;  6  4yKai- 
vto-fjibs  tou  Qvffiaarripiov,  1  Mace.  iv.  56  and  59 
(the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10); 
b  KaBapicrfibs  rov  vaov,  2  Mace.  x.  5:  Mishna, 
nSpPl,  i.  e.  dedication:  Joseph,  (pwra,  Ant.  xii. 
7,  §  7),  the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altar  after  Judas  Maccabseus  had  driven  out  the 
Syrians,  b.  c.  164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution 
is  recorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anniversary  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.  c. 
107.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight 
days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance  at  Jerusa- 
lem.    It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity.     The 
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writer  of  2  Mace,  tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  |  stage  of  their  destiny  is  reached.     In   Horn.  x.  7 


nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, with  the  earning  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
with  much  singing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that 
the  festival  was  called  "Lights,"  and  that  he  sup- 
poses the  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  their  unexpected  liberty  —  tV  lopr^v 
ayo/xev  KaAouvres  aitryv  *d>Ta,  4k  rod  trap'  4\- 
iriSos  olfiai  ravT-nv  i)ffiv  (pau?)fat  tt)v  4^ouffiav 
(Ant.  xii.  7,  §  7).  The  Mishna  informs  us  that 
no  fast  on  account  of  any  public  calamity  could  be 
commenced  during  this  feast.  In  the  Gemara  a 
story  is  related  that  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temple,  after  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they  found 
there  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  pol- 
luted, and  that  this  was  miraculously  increased,  so 
as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  for  eight 
days.  Maimonides  ascribes  to  this  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  illuminating  each  house  with  one  candle 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  two  on  the  second  day, 
three  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Some  had  this 
number  of  candles  for  each  person  in  the  house. 
Neither  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor 
Josephus  mention  this  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  origin,  probably  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Josephus  gives  to  the  festival.  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  "  Hallel "  was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  1C)  the  word  HSSn,  applied  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple,  on  the  third 
of  Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  4yitaii>ia,  and 
in  the  Vulg.  by  dedicatio.  But  the  anniversary  of 
that  day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the 
first  Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(1  K.  viii.  2;  2  Chr.  v.  3).  [Tabeknacles, 
Feast  of.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect.  v. ;  Horee 
Heb.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  en  the  same 
text :  Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.,  and 
Houtingius'  note,  317 ;  Kuinoel  On  John  x.  22. 

S.  C. 

*  DEEP,  THE  (djSuo-o-os:  abyssus).  The 
term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  thus  in  Luke  viii. 
31  and  Rom.  x.  7,  it  renders  "  bottomless  pit  "in 
Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  11;  xi.  7;  xx.  1,  3.  The  translation 
as  thus  varied  (abyss  would  be  better)  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  not  only  conceals  the  link  of  unity 
which  binds  together  these  passages  (Rom.  x.  7 
partially  excepted),  but  leads  the  reader  to  confound 
it  with  "  the  deep "  as  meaning  the  sea  (e.  g. 
Luke  v.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  and  founded  on  a  differ- 
ent original  word  (6d.Ka.ao-a.)-  "  The  deep "  in 
Luke  viii.  31,  into  which  the  demons  that  possessed 
the  Gadarene  maniacs  besought  Jesus  not  to  cast 
them,  is  evidently  the  place  of  punishment  to  which 
they  knew  they  were  ultimately  to  he  consigned; 
for  the  being  sent  thither  stands  in  that  passage  as 
equivalent  to  suffering  the  torment  before  the  time 
spoken  of  in  Matt.  viii.  -2:»,  which  they  feared  might 
be  at  once  inflicted  on  them.  AYe  may  say  further, 
in  view  of  the  evident  analogy  between  these  pas- 
sages and  Jude  vex.  B,  that  "abyss"  is  the  place 
also  where  other  wicked  spirits  of  the  same  class 
are  already  confined,  awaiting  the  more  complete 
punishment  which  they  are  to  suffer  after  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  "  Abyss  "  is  not  one  of 
the  names  actually  applied  to  the  state  or  place  of 
wicked  men  after  death ;  but  we  seem  to  be  for- 
bidden by  such  language  as  that  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 
to  infer  that  the  condition  of  lost  men  and  fallen 
ingels  is  to   be  essentially  different  when  the  last 


the  abyss  "  and  "heaven"  are  opposed  to  each 
other  as  limits  separated  by  the  greatest  conceivable 
distance.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse 
partakes  of  the  vagueness  and  poetic  freedom  of 
that  figurative  book,  but  retains  still  the  ground- 
idea  of  its  more  direct,  literal  application.  The 
'•abyss  "  or  "bottomless  pit"  is  a  place  enveloped 
in  gloom  and  darkness  whence  arise  clouds  of  smoke 
which  "  darken  the  sun  and  the  air"  (ix.  2);  from 
which  issue  myriads  of  destructive  locusts  whose 
king  is  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  who  leads  them  forth 
to  ravage  the  earth  and  torment  mankind  (ix.  3  ff.); 
and  into  which  at  length  this  enemy  of  all  good, 
"  the  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan," 
is  plunged  and  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
where  after  a  brief  respite  he  is  confined  again 
apparently  forever  (xx.  1  ff.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  force  of  this  imagery. 
which  with  some  variations  has  given  expression  to 
men's  natural  consciousness  of  a  future  retribution, 
among  so  many  different  natious,  see  Prof.  Stuart's 
Comment,  on  the  Apocalypse,  i.  189,  and  Pfanner's 
Systema  Theoloyice  Geiitilis  Purioris,  pp.  459-489. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Bid's  Thesaur. 
Phil.  p.  4.  and  for  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  Wahl's 
Cl  iris  Librorum  Yet.  Test.  Apocryph.  p.  2.  We 
are  not  o  understand,  of  course,  that  "abyss"  in 
the  N.  T.  is  coextensive  with  Hades  or  the  under- 
world as  the  abode  of  the  dead  indiscriminately, 
but  is  the  part  of  that  wider  realm  assigned  as  their 
special  abode  to  the  wicked.     [Hades.]         H. 
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*  DEGREE  (0a.efj.6s--  yradus).  The  original 
wrord  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13 :  "  For 
they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  "degree"  or  step  referred  to  has  been  vari- 
ously understood:  (1.)  Of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
e.  y.  from  the  diaconate  to  a  higher  office :  so  some 
of  the  fathers,  and  lately  Wordsworth ;  but  this,  as 
Alford  and  Ellicott  admit,  is  untenable.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  process  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment existed  at  this  early  period.  (2.)  A  station 
or  standing-place  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with 
reference  to  their  own  salvation  (De  Wette,  Al- 
ford, Ellicott).  (3.)  A  place  of  honor  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Church  (Luther,  Calvin).  (4.) 
Progress  in  the  faith. 

The  word  etymologically  signifies  a  step  upward 
or  forward,  and  in  the  tropical  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  expresses  the  general  idea  of  advance- 
ment. The  somewhat  emphatic  dative  "  for  them- 
selves," makes  distinct  the  idea  of  personal  ad- 
vantage, as  distinguished  from  service  to  others, 
indicated  by  the  verb  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "used  the 
office  of  a  deacon."  The  subjoined  phrase,  "  bold- 
ness (or  better,  joyous  confidence :  see  De  Wette 
and  Huther  in  foe.)  in  faith,"  shows  that  this  advan- 
tage is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  ami  essentially  sub- 
jective. The  "  degree  "  or  step  referred  to,  then, 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  relate  to  progress  in 
spiritual  life.  We  may  accordingly  regard  the 
passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  as  a  general  proposition 
in  respect  to  the  subjective  spiritual  benefit  ob- 
tained by  faithfully  serving  as  deacons,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  in  turn  becomes  confirmatory  of  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  qualifications  mentioned 
in  vv.  8-12.  The  passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  may 
be  rendered  and  explained,  then,  as  follows:  "For 
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they  who  well  served  as  deacons"  (the  verb  in  the 
aorist  simplj  indicates  the  service  viewed  as  com- 
pleted ;  there  is  nothing  to  mark  a  reference  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  Alford  would  have  it)  "  obtain 
for  themselves  a  ;/ood  degree "  (furtherance  in 
spiritual  attainments),  "and  much  confidence" 
(towards  God)  "in  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Van 
Oosterzee  would  unite  with  this  the  idea  of  future 
blessedness.  G.  £.  D. 

*  DEGREES,  SHADOW  OF  [Ahaz; 
Dial;  Hkzekiaii.] 

DEGREES,       SONGS       OF        P'VW 

riwSDn),  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  from 
cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attrib- 
uted to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their 
author.  Eichhorn  supposes  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  bard  (hinl.  in  das  A.  T.), 
and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder  (Geist 
der  ebraischen  Poesie),  who  interprets  the  title 
'•  Hymns  for  a  journey."  "The  headings  of  the 
psalms,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many 
of  these  titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors 
of  the  psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of 
David,'  or  '  of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves 
establish  the  fact  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
the  person  named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology 
would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in 
honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Marks's  Sermon*, 
i.  208-9).  Bellermann  (Metrik  der  Hebraer)  calls 
these  psalms  "  Trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  term  ilw^Sn,  A.  V. 
"  degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
amongst  Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it 
refers  to  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
chanted.  Others,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the 
word  from  the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse.  Thus  Psalm 
cxxi. :  — 

"  I  will  lift,  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,"  &c. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  cxxi.  4,  5,  and 
cxxiv.  1,  2  and  3,  4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam  Clarke 
( Comment,  on  Ps.  cxx. )  refers  to  a  similar  opinion 
as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  tlie  birth  of 
Mary :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the  temple, 
and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now  there  are 
fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which  they  go 
up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  De- 
grees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 

is  that  71  vVT2  is  etymologically  connected  with 

HvV  "  to  aro  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem;  that 

T  T  °  l 

some  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity:  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who 
returned  to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
cause they  had  one  and  the  same  object.    This  view 
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is  adopted  by  Rosenmuller,  Herder,  Mendelssohn, 
Joel  Brill,  &c.  &c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Ein  Lied  im  huhern  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
psalm    with    the   manner   of  its   execution  ;    and 

Michaelis    compares     HV37X2    with    the    Syrian 

Snv2ti?  (Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize 
the  metre  or  the  melody.  D.  W.  M. 

*  If  J"T1  /V£2n  designates  the  psalms  grouped 
together  under  that  title  as  those  which  the  He- 
brews sung  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  yearly  feasts,  the  rendering  should  be  "  Goings- 
up"  or  "Ascents"  (comp.  avafiaivu  as  so  often 
said  of  journeys  thither  in  the  N.  T.).  Hengsten- 
berg's  advocacy  of  this  explanation  (Die  Psalm, tn, 
iv.  2te  Abth.  p.  6),  has  given  to  it  more  recently 
still  wider  currency.  Some  of  his  arguments  (which 
taken   together  have  a  cumulative   force,    though 

singly  less  decisive)  are  the  following:  (1.)  H7V 
is  the  usual  expression  for  these  festival  journeys 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  1  Kings  xii.  27,  28;  Ps.  cxxii.  4)." 

(2.)  The  article  in  i"Ti75E?n>  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, denotes  the  journeys,  which  can  only  be 
those  annual  journeys  prescribed  by  the  law  (comp. 
Ps.  cxxii.  4).  (3.)  The  oldest,  in  all  probability,  of 
these  pilgrim  songs,  namely :  that  which  was  com- 
posed by  David  soon  after  the  consecration  of  Zion 
as  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pilgrimages  thither  (Ps.  cxxii.),  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  sense  of  iTOl^P  in  the 
occurrence  of  two  correspondent  expressions  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  explanation  of  V^StTD,  Ps.  xxxii.), 
namely:  "  We  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 
in  ver.  1,  and  "  to  which  the  tribes  go  up  "  (^  V1!?) 
in  ver.  4.  (4. )  Some  of  these  psalms,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  manifest  internal  marks,  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  e.  g.  Ps.  cxxi.  1  shows  how 
appropriate  the  psalm  was  as  designed  to  be  sung 
in  view  of  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem.  (5.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  all  the  common  pecu- 
liarities of  these  psalms  are  accounted  for,  such  as 
contents,  rhythmical  structure,  and  local  allusions. 
Hnpfeld  {Die  Psalmen,  iv.  252)  favors  this  re- 
vived opinion  of  many  of  the  older  critics.  Ewald 
also  agrees  with  those  who  consider  them  hymns 
designed  lor  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  composed 
during  and  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Bibl.  Jahrb. 
vi.  105,  and  Gesch.  Isr.  iv.  115).  Perowne  (Book 
of  Psalms :  Introduction,  p.  xcvi.,  Lond.  1865)  gives 
the  preference  to  this  explanation.  H. 

DEHA  VITES  (NTJTn  :  Aavaiof-  Dievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Flamites  (Elymseans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (Aaai)  both  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §  2;  Arrian. 
Kxped.  Al.  iii.  11,  &c),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  3);  and  again  as  Dii 
(Aiot,  Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dai  (Adoi,  Strab.),  or  Daci 
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(Acwcoi,  Strab.  D.  Cass.  &c.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  an  Aryan  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
as  having  their  lineal  descendants  in  the  modern 
Danes  (see  Grimm's  Geschichte  d.  deutsch.  Sprache, 
i.  192-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  — 
Davceus,  may  compare  with  the  Davus  (  =  AdTos) 
of  Latin  comedy.  G.  R. 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  e.  Ben-Deker 
On3™13  :  vibs  Aanap-  Bendecar),  was  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of 
the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim 
and  Beth-shemesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELA'IAH  [3  syl]  C*Tj!ft  and  H^  = 

"  Jehovah's  freedman  "  — comp.  aire\ev6epos  Kv- 
ptov,  1  Cor.  vii.  22;  also  the  Phoenician  name 
AeAaiacrrapTOS,  quoted  from  Menander  by  Jose- 
phus,  Conl.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  the  modern  name  God- 
frey =  Gottesfrey  [?];  LXX.  AaAa'/a,  AaKaias- 
Dalaiau,  Dalaia),  the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  DelaiAHU  ('ASaAAai  ;  [Alex.  AaKa'ia  : 
Dalaiau] ) ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  twenty-third  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiah  [AaAoi'a;  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Aax«o, 
in  Neh.  AaAea:  Daiaiu].  "  Children  of  Delaiah  " 
were  among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
60  ;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
Ladan. 

3.  Delaiah  [AaAai'a;  Vat.  AaAea:  Dalaia]; 
son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10). 

4.  Dei.aiahu  (AaAai'a?  and  roSoAi'as!  [ver.  12, 
Alex.  AaKeas,  FA.  AaAias;  ver.  25,  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.5  AaAaias  ■  Daluias] ;  son  of   Shemaiah,  one 

of  the  "  princes "  (D","lti7)  about  the  court  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELFLAH  (HTylf  [pining  with  desire]  : 
AaAiSa  ;  [Vat.  in  ver.  13,  AaAeiSa:]  Joseph. 
AaAi\7)'  Dalila),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi. 
4-18).  Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the 
third  and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which 
in  his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
craft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was 
bribed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines  "  to  win 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  it.     [Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  detenmned  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek;  since  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite. 
[SOREK.]  The  following  considerations,  however, 
supply  presumptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Phil- 
istine :  — 

1.  Her  occupation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesari  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
political  Hetwra.  The  hetseric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than 
in  Judges.  He  calls  her  yvv)]  eTaipi(oixevri,  and 
associates  her  influence  over  Samson  with  tt6tos 
and  awovaia  (Ant.  v.  8,  §  11).  He  also  states 
more  clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 

"lords  of  the  Philistines''    (>.^15:   Joseph,    ol 


«  *  Luke's  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  Demos  in 
Col.  iv.  14,  and  Philein.  ver.  24.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  tilt  Keble  has  founded  one 
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Trpoeo~Toi>Tes,  rois  apxouai  XlaKaurrivcov  ;  LXX. 
apXOVTts-  Satrapce ;  ol  rov  koivov',  magistrates, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ay.  850,  1195). 
employing  under  their  directions  "  liers  in  wait" 

(2^Sn  :  to  ivthpov'-  inskliis  ;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
[Joseph.]  ar  par  iter  u>v).  On  the  other  hand,  Chry- 
sostom  and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained 
that  Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton, 
227),  a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi. 
9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command  of  her 
establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  matri- 
monial connection  (Patrick,  ad  foe).  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her 
employment  as  a  political  emissary,  together  with 
the  large  sum  which  was  offered  for  her  services 
( 1 100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord  =  5500  shekels ; 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed 
to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Josephus, 
indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive, the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6. 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1. 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patri- 
otism (Sams.  A;/.  850,  980).  T.  E.  B. 

DELUGE.     [Noah.] 

DE'LUS  (AfjAos),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in 
the  iEgaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis 
(Diana).  We  learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may 
he  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and 
its  consequent  security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind 
of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  con- 
venient situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favorite  resort  of  mer- 
chants. So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by 
a  few  shepherds.  (For  details,  see-  Diet,  of  Or.  cf 
Rom.  Geogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAS  (Area's),  most  probably  a  contraction 
from  Ari/j.r)Tpios,  or  perhaps  from  Ar)fiapx<>s,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  trvvepy6s 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col:  iv.  14)  during  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having  deserted 
the  Apostle  through  love  of  this  present  world,  and 
gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure  has  been 
magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity (so  Epiphan.  Hwres.  Ii.  6,  .  .  .  koX 
Atj/xoV,  Kal  "E-pfnoyiunv,  robs  ayairi)aavTas  rbu 
ii/ravda  alwva,  Kal  KaraKetyavTas  rr)v  oSbv  rrjs 
aArjdeias),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the 
passage."  H.  A. 


of  his  grandest  hymns  on  this  association  of  the  two 
men  with  Paul's  earlier  captivity  and  the  subsequent 
apostasy  of  Demas  ( Christian  Year:  St.  Luke).     H. 
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DEMETRIUS  (Arurfrrpios),  a  maker  of 
silver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  vaui  apyvpoi  were  small  models  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com 
panions.  H.  A. 

*  The  speech  of  Demetrius,  by  which  he  so  much 
excited  the  Ephesian  shrine-makers  and  through 
them  the  populace  at  large,  was  singularly  adroit. 
He  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  how  the  growth  of  this  new  sect  affected 
their  own  personal  interests  (xix.  25).  and  then,  in 
order  to  throw  over  this  motive  a  better  guise,  ap- 
pealed to  their  zeal  for  religion  (vv.  20,  27).  But 
the  speaker  relied  mainly,  as  Calvin  thinks,  on  the 
selfishness  of  his  auditors :  "  lies  ipsa  clamat  non 
tarn  pro  aris  ipsos  quam  pro  focis  pugnare,  ut 
scilicet  culinam  habeant  bene  calentem  "  (In  Acta 
Apost.  xix.  23).  The  attempt  to  identify  this 
Demetrius  with  the  one  next  named  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  may  have,  become  a  believer,  is 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  history.  II. 

*  DEME'TRIUS  (A-n^rpios)  another  per- 
son of  this  name,  whom  the  Apostle  mentions  in 
3  John,  ver.  12,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian,  to 
whom  the  truth  itself,  so  faithfully  exemplified  by 
him,  bore  witness.  This  is  the  only  notice  of  him. 
The  relation  between  him  and  John  is  uncertain. 
He  may  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Gaius 
(ver.  1),  and  one  of  the  missionaries  (vv.  5,  6) 
whom  the  Apostle  exhorts  Gaius  to  forward  on 
their  journey.  There  is  no  contemporary  history 
to  illustrate  the  epistle,  and  these  points  are  neces- 
sarily obscure.  H. 

DEME'TRIUS  I.  (At? wrpios),  snrnamed 
"  The  Saviour  "  (Scorrjp,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the 
son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (b.  O.  175)  in 
exchange  for  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  From 
his  position  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus 
[V.;  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (b.  c.  164) 
he  claimed  his  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his 
claim  by  the  Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  cousin  Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  re- 
fused from  selfish  policy  (i'olyb.  xxxi.  12);  and  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained  at  Rome  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  19; 
Just,  xxxiv.  3),  he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed 
with  a  small  force  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace, 
xiv.  1;  1  Mace.  vii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1). 
The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  favor  (b.  c.  162), 
and  Antiochus  and  his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to 
death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2,  3;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having 
thus  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius 
succeeded  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  Romans 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  internal  organization  of  his  dominions.  The 
Grecizing  party  were  still  powerful  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  supported  them  by  arms.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign his  general  Bacchides  established  Alcimus  in 
the  high-priesthood  (1  Mace.  vii.  5-20);  but  the 
success  was  not  permanent.  Alcimus  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  a  second  time  at  the  court  of  Deme- 
trius, and  Nicanor,  who  was  commissioned  to  re- 
itore  him,  was  defeated  in  two  successive  engage- 
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ments  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  vii.  31,  32, 
43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field.  Two  other  campaigns 
were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  by  Bacchides 
(b.  C.  161;  158);  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  had 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  shortly  before 
his  death  (b.  c.  161),  who  forbade  Demetrius  to 
oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  viii.  31).  Not  long  after- 
wards Demetrius  further  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Romans  by  the  expulsion  of  Ariarathes  from 
Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii.  20;  Just.  xxxv.  1);  and 
he  alienated  the  affection  of  his  own  subjects  by  his 
private  excesses  (Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14). 
When  his  power  was  thus  shaken  (b.  c.  152), 
Alexander  Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne,  with  the  powerful  support  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  Attalus,  and  Ariarathes.  Demetrius 
vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  Jona- 
than, who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollection 
of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favored  the  cav.se  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  x.  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  (b.  o.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after 
displaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §  4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fragments  of  Polybius  the  following 
references  may  be  consulted :  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv. 
1 ;  App.  Syr.  46,  47,  67.  B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  I. 

Obv.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.    Rev.  BA2IAED2 

AHMHTPIoY  2fJTHPo2:  in  field  monogram  and 

MI;   in  exergue  AEP  (161  of  Era  Seleuc).     Seated 

female  figure  to  the  left  with  sceptre  and  cornucopia. 

DEME'TRIUS  II.  (A^rptoi),  "  The  Vic- 
torious "  (NiKctTtop),  was  the  elder  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together 
with  his  brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure, 
to  Cnidus  (Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  Balas 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  father's  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  force 
of  Cretan  mercenaries  (Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  1  Mace.  x. 
67),  he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (is.  c.  148),  and 
was  received  with  general  favor  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.). 
Jonathan,  however,  still  supported  the  cause  of 
Alexander,  and  defeated  Apollonius,  whom  Deme- 
trius had  appointed  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  (1 
Mace.  x.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these  hostilities 
Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Deme- 
trius when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1 
Mace.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an  advan- 
tageous commutation  of  the  royal  dues,  and  other 
concessions  (1  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  return  for 
these  favors  the  Jews  rendered  important  services 
to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first  claimed  the  king- 
dom for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander  (1 
Mace.  xi.  42);  but  afterwards,  being  offended  by  his 
faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the  campaign 
which   followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the  forces  of 
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Demetrius  (b.  c.  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  28);  but  the 
treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (b.  c. 
143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews.  Simon, 
the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very  favorable 
terms  from  Demetrius  (b.  c.  142);  but  shortly 
afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner 
(b.  c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (.Mithridates),  whose 
dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Just, 
xxxvi.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (App.  Syr. 
67);  and  after  his  death,  (hough  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind 
treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraates.  When 
Antioehus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession  of 
the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Farthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(b.  c.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just, 
xxxix.  1;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  3).     [Cleopatra.] 

B.  F.  W. 
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Tetradrachtn  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  n. 
Obv.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.  Rev.  BA2IAE122 
AHMHTPIoY  0EoY  *IAAAEA*oY  NIKAToPOS  j 
in  exergue  EP0  (169?  of  Era  Seleuc).     Apollo  to 
the  left,  seated  on  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  SatfiSviov,  X.  T.  Sai^vtov, 
or  rarely  haipwv:  [dieiiKiitiuin,  dcemori\).  Deriva- 
tion uncertain.  Plato  (Crat.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it 
with  SartfMov,  "  intelligent,"  of  which  indeed  the 
form  Sai/xa>v  is  found  in  Archil,  (b.  c.  650);  but  it 
seems  more  probably  derived  from  Satw,  to  "  di- 
vide "  or  " assign,"  in  which  case  it  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  MoTpa).  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  de- 
mons, it  seems  natural.  1st,  to  consider  the  usage 
of  the  word  Saifiuu  in  classical  Greek;  2dly,  to 
notice  any  modification  of  it  in  Jewish  hands;  and 
then,  3dly,  to  refer  to  the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  Qe6s'.  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  (Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  Sai/xoves 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
of  philosophy,  to  fiai/xoviov  was  sometimes  need  as 
equivalent  to  to  Beiov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  (Symp.  pp.  2 ')2,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense :  -rav  to  $aifx6viov  psra^v 
i<TTi   deov  Kal  Qvt)tov fleby  avdpaiiro) 


a  Thmr  who  imputed  hist  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
pods  were   hardly   Hkrly  to   have  a  distinct   view  of 


ov  /xlyvvrat,  aWa  Sid  Saifxoviwv  iraffd  icmv  T] 
dfiiKia  Kal  S]  SiaAeKTOs  0eo?y  irpbs  avdpwirovs. 
Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  ••made  perfect"  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p. 
398,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to 
the  purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently 
referred  in  the  doctrine  of  his  Sat/xoviov);  and 
hence  Sai/xoiu  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  "fate"  or  "destiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  the 
tragedians  constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would 
seem,  directly  to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due 
both  to  Eastern  influence  and  to  the  clearer  sep- 
aration of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts,  of 
the  supernatural."  They  were  supposed  to  include 
the  spirits  of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be 
authors,  not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Saifxcov  and  dai/x6vwp 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words;  generally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship ;  as  in  Ps.  xcvi. 

5  [LXX.  xcv.  5],  for  C'VbS,  the  "empty," 
the  "vanities,"  rendered  ^eipoirot^rois,  &c,  in 
Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  Q^tP, 
"lords"  (cornp.  1  Cor.  viii.  5);  in  Is.  lxv.  11,  for 
"72,  Gad,  the  goddess  of  Fortune:  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil  spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6, 
for  2l3i?.,  "  pestilence,"  i.  e.  evidently  "  the  de- 
stroyer; "  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  for  "l^tP, 

"  hairy,"  and  D",!,i^,  "  dwellers  in  the  desert," 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "demons"  used 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  §  3,  he 
defines  them  as  to  irvevfxara  twv  irovy)pwv,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,  §  2,  viii.  c.  2,  § 
5.  Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the 
word  in  the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen 
divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter ;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii. 
19,  and  in  Lev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of 
as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c, 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  Td  Trvevn.aTa.Ta  irovqpi- 
They  "  believe  "  the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  " 
(James  ii.  19);  they  recognize  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.   15):  and   look  forward   in 

supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  ot'.ier.   . 
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terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  23). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin 
to  the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea 
of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said 
either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jew- 
ish belief,  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it 
are  sometimes  quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs 
sometimes  haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt, 
viii.  28),  and  the  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet 
aKadapTa  to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead 
body. 

In  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  is. 
20,  the  word  SaipSvia  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed 
to  the  word  0e<j3  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii. 
17).  So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts 
xvii.  18.  The  same  identification  of  the  heathen 
deities  with  the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  descrip  • 
tion  of  the  damsel  having  Trvev/xa  Ttvdwva,  or 
irvdaivos,  at  Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a 
demoniac  by  .St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  10);  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  Apostle  is 
arguing  with  those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a 
pure  nullity,  and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it 
is  so,  yet  declares  that  all  which  is  offered  to  it  is 
offered  to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
then  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious 
(though  not  a  priori  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
that  in  idolatry  the  influence  of  the  demons  was 
at  work  and  permitted  by  God  to  be  effective  within 
certain  bounds.  There  are  not  a  few  passages  of 
profane  history  on  which  this  doctrine  throws  light ; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  remnants 
of  truth  in  idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by 
God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scrip- 
ture is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30  ;  Mark  iii.  22-30  ;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub,  t<£ 
&PXovti  tu)v  Saifioviwi/;  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connection  in  Rev.  xvi.  14. 
From  these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons 
are  agents  of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to 
share  in  its  condemnation ;  and  we  conclude  prob- 
ably (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
inference)  that  they  must  be  the  same  as  "  the 
angels  of  the  devil  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9), 
"the  principalities  and  powers"  against  whom  we 
"wrestle"  (Eph.  vi.  12,  &c).  As  to  the  question 
of  their  fall,  see  Satan;  and  on  the  method  of 
their  action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  existence 
and  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the  attacks 
of  skepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
researches  of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  supernatural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both 
facts  are  true,  but  the  inference  false.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  existence 
of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceivable; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
man,  of  which  nevertbeless  as  a  fact  we  are  only 
too  much  assured.     The  attempts  made  to  explain 
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the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a  mere 
accommodation  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  incom- 
patible with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of 
personality  to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to 
God,  and  (if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroy 
the  truth  and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

A.  B. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  terms  daifxoiv  and  oaijxovwv 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  see  Creuzer,  Religions  de 
I Anti/piite,  trad,  par  Guiijniaut,  torn.  iii.  pt.  i. 
pp.  1-55,  pt.  iii.  p.  873  ft'. ;  Ukert,  ttber  Ddmwien, 
fferoen  u.  Genien,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  kirn,  sdchs. 
Get.  d.  Wm.,  1850,  hist.-phil.  KL,  pp.  137-219; 
Gerhard,  liber  Damontn,  u.  s.  w.,  in  the  Abhandl. 
<l.  kon.  Akad.  d.  Wias.  :u  Berlin,  1852,  phil.-hist. 
Kl.,  pp.  237-266;  Maury,  Relic/,  de  la  Greet  an- 
tique,  i.  565  ff.,  iii.  426  ff. 

On  the  Biblical  representations,  and  on  the  later 
superstitions  respecting  the  subject,  see,  in  addition 
to  the  works  referred  to  under  Angels,  Demo- 
niacs, Magic,  and  Satan,  J.  F.  Ditmar,  De 
Dcemonibus,  etc.  (two  diss.)  Helmst.  1711),  4to, 
"useful  for  the  history  of  opinions"  (Bretschn.); 
J.  Oporin,  Lrldutertc  J. din-  d.  Hebraer  u.  Chris- 
It  n  run  guten  n.  bosi  n  Engeln,  Hamb.  1736 ;  J.  G. 
Mayer,  Historia  Diaboli,  s.  Comm.  de  DiaboH  ma- 
lorumque  Spirituum  existentia,  etc.,  2d  ed.  Tub. 
1780,  an  elaborate  work ;  J.  F.  Winzer,  Commen- 
ted, I.-V.  de  Damonologia  in  sacris  JV.  T.  Libris 
proposita,  Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-23,  4to,  "  partic- 
ularly valuable  "  (Bretschn.);  Jahn,  Was  lehr!  die 
Ililn  I  rout  Teufel,  von  der  Ddmonen,  u.  s.  w.,  in 
the  Nachtrdge  to  his  Theol.  Werke,  Tub.  1821, 
pp.  61-251,.  maintaining  that  "demons,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  fallen  angels,  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men  deceased;  H.  A.  Schott,  Sententia  recentius 
defensa  de  Us  naturis  qua  in  N.  T.  Saiaovfs  audi- 
unt  .  .  .  examinatur,  Jense,  1821,  4to,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jahn;  Canonicus,  Letters  to  Rev.  W.  E. 
Charming  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen 
Spirits,  Bost.  1828;  Lev.  Walter  Scott,  The  Ex- 
istence of  Evil  Spirits  proved,  and  their  Agency 
illustrated,  2d  ed.,  Loud.  1845  (Cong.  Lect.);  J. 
T.  Berg,  Abaddon  ami  Muhnnaim,  or,  Demerits  and 
Guardian  Am/els,  Phila.  1856. 

On  the  fault  of  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  Sjo^oAoj, 
8a.ifj.cDi/,  and  Saifx6t>wv  indiscriminately  by  the  same 
word  (devil),  see  Campbell's  Four  Gospels,  l'rel. 
Diss.  vi.  pt.  1. 

The  first  elaborate  treatise  by  a  Christian  writer 
on  this  subject  appears  to  be  that  of  Michael  l'sel- 
lus  (9th  cent.?),  riepi  tvepytias  SatfiSvwv,  De 
Operationc  Dcemonwn,  reprinted  from  Gaulmin's 
edition  (1615)  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Grceca,  vol. 
exxii.,  which  also  contains  the  so-called  Testament 
of  Solomon.  One  who  has  the  curiosity  to  look 
into  the  speculations  of  the  scholastic  divines  on 
angels  and  demons  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  him 
in  Bonaventura's  Expos,  in  Lib.  ii.  Sententia  rum 
(Opp.  torn,  iv.,  Lugd.  1668),  and  in  the  Sum  ma 
tot  ins  Theologies  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  For  the 
Rabbinical  notions,  besides  the  works  of  Eisen- 
menger  and  others  referred  to  under  Angels,  see 
L.  A.  Cohen,  Over  de  booze  geesten  volgent  het 
begrip  der  Rabbijnen,  (Iron.  1845;  and  J.  F. 
Schroder,  Satzungen  u.  Gebrduche  des  talm.-rabb. 
Judenthums,  Bremen,  1851,  p.  385  ff.  A. 

DEMONIACS  (Sai/xoviCifxevot,  Salvia 
exovres)-  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under  the  pos- 
session of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  [see  Demon],  such 
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possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Sai/xo- 
Vav  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  JSsch.  Choeph.  566;  Sept.  c.  Theb. 
1001;  Eur.  Phan.  888,  Are.),  except  that,  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an'ATTj. 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  l<ord's  time  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Joseph  us)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  .Scripture, 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of 
the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out 
the  devils  by  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of 
his  conquest  over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine 
and  his  hie.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
mythical  theory  as  a  whole:  with  regard  to  the 
special  form  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the 
plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as 
facts,  which,  whatever  might  be  conceived  as  pos- 
sible in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figurative  pas- 
sages, woidd  make  their  assertion  here  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Thucydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporary 
history. 

II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists,  hi  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth 
or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symp- 
toms of  the  affliction  were  frequently  those  of  bodily 
disease  (as  dumbness,  .Matt.  ix.  32;  blindness,  Matt. 
xii.  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in 
cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the  phrase  "to  have  a 
devil"  is  constantly  used  in  connection  with,  and 
as  apparently  equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad"  (see 
John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt,  xi 
18;  Luke  vii.  33);  and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our 
own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
indifferent,  a  declaration  of  trutli  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a  moral  law  (Matt.   xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 


a  Compare  also  the  case  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  diviuation  (nvevfia  irvOuivos)  at  Philippi ; 
where  also  the  poiver  of  the  evil  spirit  is  referred  to 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion of  Delphi. 
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right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ; 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  forever,  an  idea,  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  im- 
plying that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  have 
had  any  influence  upen  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we  be- 
gin to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  there 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Christ 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "economy"  of  teaching  was  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  "hardness"  of  the  Jews' 
"hearts."  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (crcArjvja- 
{6/xfvot,  Matt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (conip.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15:  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  Ac);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknowl- 
edging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  20;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  Ac).  All 
these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  and, 
if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might  call  mere 
disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of  something  in  il 
more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  organs  or  self- 
caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord 
speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  conditions 
by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised  (Matt, 
xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctly  connects  de- 
moniacal possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  One ; 
once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where 
He  speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs 
as  a  "  fall  of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30, 
when  He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beelzebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the 
possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  per- 
sonal power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against  himself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  in- 
sincere. Lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,6  and  the  effect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion 


6  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges 
of  interpretation  by  which  the  force  of  this  fact  is 
evaded. 
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that  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  any  objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
face  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all;  it  merely  refers  it  to 
a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives 
no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  dis- 
ease or  insanity  arise '?  Even  in  disease,  whenever 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  g.  in  nervous 
disorders,  epilepsy,  <ftc.)  the  mere  derangement  of 
the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
evil;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying  in  the  mind.  In- 
sanity may  indeed  arise,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
physical  injury  or  derangement  of  those  bodily 
organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises  its  powers, 
but  far  oftener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  metaphysical 
causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  cases  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but 
in  the  mind,  to  call  it  "  only  disease  or  insanity  " 
is  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give 
up  all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion, therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physical  disease  in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in 
which  one  gifted  with  "  discernment  of  spirits  " 
might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  ,l  pos- 
session." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  interior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 
action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ;  but  no  one 
can  pronounce  it  priori  whether  it  he  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own  ig- 
norance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits  [Dkmo.ns],  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  himself  and  his 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's  or- 
dinary Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
tion to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both 
(that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  object;  but 
the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  possession   is  the  complete  or  incomplete 


a  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  cases  of 
demoniac  possession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
Jie  rude  and  halt-Gentile  population  of  Galilee.     St. 
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loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will;  his 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Acts 
xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be  destroyed, 
or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the 
consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary 
temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itself 
yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  as- 
sumes, without  losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings 
of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognized  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonizing  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence/' The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very- 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delib- 
erate hardness  of  willful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although  through 
the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting  by  the 
flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  observation  of 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  conversion, 
seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spir- 
itual sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Script- 
ure. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  In  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age 
of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that 
which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued  till  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was  it  less 
natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gradually 
before  the  great  direct;  and  still  greater  indirect, 
influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  we 
find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
p.  311  b;  Tertullian,  Apol.  23,  37,43)  alluding 
to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt.  xii.  27 ; 
Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  conferred  on 
the  empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  the  very  idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.     That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  it 

John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Juda-a,  men- 
tions none. 
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there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3; 
Joseph.  Aid.  viii.  c.  2,  §  5),  of  the  "vagabond  ex- 
orcists "  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would  be 
inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ( >ld  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c;  2  K.  xxi. 
0,  xxiii.  24,  &c)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nizes possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heart.  A.  B. 

*  It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  of 
demoniac  possession,  properly  so  called,  without 
disparaging  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
integrity  or  intelligence  of  our  Lord.  That  the 
sacred  writers  shared  in  the  belief  of  their  time  is 
sufficiently  shown  above,  and  is  as  positively  as- 
serted by  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu,  §  !(1),  and  Meyer 
(Komment.  Matt.  iv.  24),  as  by  Ellicott  (Life  of 
Christ,  p.  17'J,  Amer.  ed.).  Jesus  enters  fully  and 
on  all  occasions  into  the  same  view.  He  discrim- 
inates between  demoniacs  and  diseased  persons 
(Matt.  x.  8),  addresses  the  demons  (Matt.  viii.  32; 
Luke  iv.  35),  commands  them  to  be  silent,  tj  come 
out,  and,  in  one  instance  (Mark  ix.  25),  no  more  to 
enter  into  the  person;  he  argues  with  the  Jews  on 
that  assumption  (Matt.  xii.  25);  he  gives  his  disci- 
ples power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  (Luke  ix.  1; 
Matt.  x.  1,  8),  and  enters  into  their  rejoicing  over 
their  success  (Luke  x.  18);  and  in  his  private  con- 
versation tells  them  of  the  conditions  of  that  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  21).  It  was  as  much  his  esoteric 
as  his  exoteric  doctrine.  A  few  additional  sugges- 
tions may  be  in  place.  (1.)  Whatever  resem- 
blances may  be  found  in  some  particulars,  yet  in 
other  respects  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  stand  clearly  and  entirely 
apart  from  all  phenomena  of  the  present  day; 
e.  (j.  in  the  supernatural  knowledge  exhibited  by 
the  demoniacs,  and  in  such  facts  as  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  herd  of  swine.  (2.)  We  may 
discern  a  special  reason  for  the  abundant  outbreak 
of  this  manifestation  at  that  time,  in  its  symbolic 
relation  to  Christ's  work.  He  came  to  "  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil "  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  to  re- 
cover the  world  from  its  bondage  to  Satan  unto  its 
allegiance  to  God.  Hence,  just  as  he  expressed  his 
sin-healing  power  by  his  miracles  of  bodily  cure, 
and  as  his  personal  triumph  over  Satan  was  set 
forth  by  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
symbolized  his  great  spiritual  victory  over  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  release  of 
his  captives,  by  casting  out  evil  spirits  from  their 
outward  and  visible  possession  and  control  of  human 
beings  around  him.  He  more  than  once  hints  at 
this  significance;  e.  g.  Matt.  xii.  28,  and  especially 
Luke  x.  17,  18.  For  this  purpose  in  the  divine 
economy,  perhaps,  were  demoniac  possessions  per- 
mit ted  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  at  that  time. 
(3.)  Possession  with  devils,  though  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  every  kind  of  disease,  was  very 
commonly  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  disease, 
especially  such  as  belong  to  a  nervous  system  shat- 
tered by  sin.  (4.)  This  gives  some  support  to  the 
opinion  expressed  alx>ve,  important  in  its  bearings 
on  the  government  of  God,  that  demoniac  posses- 
sion was  the  result  of  moral  delinquency ;  that  the 
victim  had  at  first,  by  a  course  of  vicious  indul- 
gence, yielded  himself  up  outwardly  and  inwardly 
to  the  service  of  Satan,  till  he  was  at  length  given 
over  to  the  complete  dominion  of  the  master  he  had 
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chosen.  For  (5.)  the  evil  spirits  appear  to  have 
taken  entire  control  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
victim,  so  that  while  there  was  a  remarkable  play 
of  double  consciousness  and  personality,  a  sense  of 
misery  and  some  desire  for  deliverance,  the  subjec- 
tion apparently  was  hopeless,  except  as  deliverance 
was  brought  by  Christ. 

For  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
Winer's  Rcalic.  art.  Beseseene.  1  or  a  fuller  illus- 
tration of  the  general  views  presented  above,  see 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  pp.  129-130;  Olshau- 
sen's  Commentary,  on  Matt.  viii.  28;  Altbrd's 
Greek  Test,  ibid.;  Owen  on  the  Denwnology  of the 
X.  T.,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1859;  Stuart's 
Sketches  of  Angelohgg,  m  Kobinson's  Bibl.  Sacra, 
1843.  For  the  theory  that  the  possession  was  dis- 
ease wrought  by  Satan,  but  only  through  the  series 
of  natural  causes  and  laws,  see  Twesten's  Doctrine 
respecting  Angels,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  Feb.  1845. 
Some  of  the  theological  principles  of  the  subject  are 
well  discussed  by  President  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  1). 
(three  Lectures,  in  his  Works,  ii.  94-127,  An- 
dover,  1830).  S.  C.  B. 

*  On  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  present,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
opinions,  and  a  fuller  view  of  the  literature.  The 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Joseph  Mede,  in  a  discourse 
on  John  x.  20,  first  published  in  his  Diatriboe, 
Lond.  1042  (  Works,  ed.  1672,  pp.  28-30),  main- 
tained that  the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospels  were  mad- 
men or  epileptics ;  but  though  often  referred  to  as 
a  disbeliever  in  demoniacal  possession,  he  expressly 
admits  that  their  maladies  may  have  been  caused 
by  evil  spirits.  In  1676  a  volume  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  Devils  proved  to  be  the  Grand  Apos- 
tacy  of  these  Later  Times,  etc.,  was  published 
anonymously  in  London  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  maintained  that  the  de- 
moniacs were  insane  or  diseased  persons.  The 
same  view  was  presented  in  Holland  by  Benj. 
Daillon,  a  French  refugee  minister  of  learning  and 
ability,  in  his  Exarnen  de  I' oppression  des  Re- 
formes  en  France,  Amst.  1687,  2d  ed.  1091  (see 
Haag's  La  France  protestanle,  iv.  188),  and  by 
Dr.  Balthasar  Bekker,  in  his  famous  work,  De  be- 
tooverde  weereld,  or  "  The  World  Bewitched,"  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1691-93  (see  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.).  This  book,  widely  circulated,  and 
speedily  translated  into  French,  German,  English, 
and  Italian,  though  it  called  forth  a  host  of  writ- 
ings in  opposition,  did  much  to  shake  the  prevalent 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  kindred  superstitions. 
Daillon's  opinion  was  also  supported  by  his  brother 
Jacques,  in  a  work  entitled  AaifxovoXoyia,  or  a 
Treatise  of  Spirits,  Lond.  1723. 

In  1737  Dr.  A.  A.  Sykes  published  anonymously 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Demoniacks 
in  the  New  Testament,  which,  opposing  the  com- 
mon view,  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  controversy, 
in  which  Twells,  Whiston,  Thos.  Church,  Gregory 
Sharpe,  Thos.  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Pegge,  and 
others,  took  part.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  in  his  Med- 
ica  Sacra,  Lond.  1749,  likewise  regarded  the  de- 
moniacs as  afflicted  with  natural  diseases;  and  this 
view  appears  to  bare  been  prevalent  among  J>ln/si- 
ci  ms,  ancient  and  modern  (see  Wetstein  on  Matt, 
iv.  24).  In  1758  Lardner  published  his  four  dis- 
courses Qn  the  Cass  of  tin  Danwniacs  mentioned 
in  the  X.  T.,  ably  controverting  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession.  (See  his  Works,  i.  449-519,  ed. 
1829;  comp.  x.  265-275,  Be/narks  an  Dr.  Ward's 
Dissertations.)     In  Germany,   Sender  appears  to 
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have  been  the  first  who  vigorously  assailed  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  in  his  Commentatio  de  Dxmonidcis 
quorum  in  N.  T.  ft  mentio,  Hal.  1760,  4th  ed. 
greatly  enlarged,  1779.  This  essay  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  number 
of  dissertations  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Another  controversy  was  excited  in 
England  by  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Far- 
mer's Essty  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  Lond. 
1775,  a  learned  and  elaborate  treatise,  which  was 
replied  to  by  W.  Worthington,  An  Impartial  En- 
quiry, etc.  1777.     Farmer  rejoined  in  Letters,  etc. 

1778,  followed  by  Worthington's  Farther  Inquiry, 

1779,  and  by  John  Fell's  Daauoniacs :  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Heathen  and  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Due- 
mons,  1779.  Farmer's  two  volumes  were  transla- 
ted into  German,  and  his  view  found  very  general 
acceptance  in  that  country,  while  in  England  it  has 
been  adopted  by  such  men  as  Paley,  Abp.  New- 
come,  Dean  Milman  (Hist,  of  Christianity,  i.  228 
f.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  very  generally  by  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  and  theologians  of  a  "  rationalistic  " 
tendency.  The  belief  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
N.  T.  were  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is,  how- 
ever, still  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  many  recent  writers  dispose  of  the  phenomena 
of  modern  "  Spiritualism  "  or  "  Spiritism  "  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  same  source. 

Besides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  particu- 
larly Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Winer,  the  following 
may  be  consulted,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession :  Wetstein,  note  on  Matt.  iv.  24, 
in  his  Nov.  Test.  i.  279-284,  transl.  in  the  Chris- 
tian Disciple,  new  series,  v.  35-42 ;  T.  G.  Timmer- 
mann,  Diatribe  antiipiario-iucdica  de  Dcemoniacis 
Evangeliorum,  Rintel.  178G,  4to;  J.  F.  Winzer, 
De  Dcemonologiu  in  N.  T.  Libris  (as  cited  above, 
art.  Demons);  Hewlett's  disquisition  in  his  Comm. 
on  Matt.  iv.  24,  reprinted  in  Critica  Biblica,  vol. 
iii.,  which  also  contains  the  essays  of  Townsend 
and  Carlisle  on  the  other  side ;  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gan- 
nett, On  the  Demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
Scriptural  Interpreter  (lioston),  1832,  ii.  255-302; 
and  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Norton,  and  Bleek  (Syn- 
opt.  Erld.  d.  drei  ersten  Evang.  i.  217  ff.)  on 
Matt.  iv.  24.  See  also  Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  4e 
Aufl.,  p.  237  ff.  (pp.  145-151,  Amer.  transl.),  who 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  view.  See  further  the 
valuable  articles,  Theory  and  Phenomena  of  Pos- 
session among  the  Hindoos,  and  Pythonic  and  Dai- 
moniac  Possessions  in  India,  awl  Judea,  in  the 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  for  March,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1848,  the  two  last  reprinted  in  Littell's  Living  Age, 
xix.  385  ff.,  443  ft'.;  compare  also,  for  modern  ana- 
logues of  the  demoniacs,  Roberta's  Oriental  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  on  Matt.  xii.  27.  and  Thom- 
son's Land  and  Book,  i.  212,  213. 

In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  real  possession,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  treatises  already  referred  to,  art- 
icles by  W.  E.  Taylor,  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July,  1849,  and  by  "J.  L.  P."  ibid.  April, 
1851;  Ebrard,  art.  Ddmonische,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encykl.  ii.  240-255,  abridged  translation  by  Prof. 
Reubelt  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  for  July,  1857 ; 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Demoniacal  Possessions  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  the  Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Rev.  Oct. 
1865 ;  and  several  of  the  works  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Demons.  See  also  the  cautious  remarks 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Morison,  On  Matthew,  pp.  157-168. 
A  fair  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
is  given  in  .latin's  Bibl.  Archceology,  Upham's 
translation,   §§   193-197,  and   by  J.  F.  Denham, 
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art.  Demoniacs,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Litera- 
ture, a, 

DEMOPHON  (Ar]/jLO(pa>u),  a  Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace, 
xii.  2). 

DENA'RIUS  (Srjvdpwv:  denarius;  A.  V. 
•'penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2.  9,  13,  xxii.  19; 
Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
xx.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century  i$.  c. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  strik- 
ing ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded   as   identical. 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 
Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AVGVSTVS.     Head 

of  Tiberius,  laureate,  to  the  right  (Matt.  xxii.  19, 
20,  21).  Rev.  PONTIF  MAXIM.  Seated  female 
figure  to  the  right. 

Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius,  and  of  its  half, 
the  quinarius.  In  Palestine,  in  the  N.  T.  period, 
we  learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  Spaxn'h 
and  apyvpiou,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  piece 
of  silver,"  we  are  to  understand  the  denarius 
[Drachma;  Silver,  piece  ok].  The  BiSpax- 
fj.ov  of  the  tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the 
(ttot^p  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27). 
[Money.]  From  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was 
then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx. 
2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  corrupt 
designation  for  the  aureus  (nummus):  in  the  N. 
T.  the  denarius  proper  is  always  intended.  (See 
Money,  and  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Denarius.) 

R.  S.  P. 
*  DENS.     [Caves.] 

DEPOSIT  QVrj9S>:  irapaB^Kt},  irapanara- 
BriKT):  deposituin),  the  arrangement  by  which  one 
man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the 
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latter,  until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to 
ill  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  the  dishonest 
dealing  with  such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane 
writers  with  extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  8G; 
Juv.  xiii.  199,  &c;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  38;  B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  5,  7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi. 
12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of 
honesty."  In  later  times,  when  no  banking  sys- 
tem was  as  jet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Mace.  iii.  10,  12,  15; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  3,  §  7;  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  16;  Plut. 
Lijs.  c.  18);  but,  especially  among  an  agricultural 
people,  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of 
absence  must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit, 
especially  as  regards  animals,  an  owner's  only 
course.  Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property 
burdensome;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far 
as  that  was  consistent  with  its  unimpaired  restora- 
tion, allowed  to  the  depositary,  which  office  also  no 
one  was  compelled  to  accept.  The  articles  speci- 
fied by  the  Mosaic  law  are  (1)  "  money  or  stuff;  " 
and  (2)  "an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beast."  The  first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable 
to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  accidental 
fire,  &c,  no  compensation  could  be  claimed),  and 
the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.  c,  proba- 
bly to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  unjust 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
could  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before 
the  judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article, 
and  then  was  quit.6  In  the  second,  if  the  beast 
were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it,"  — accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture 
were  easily  liable,  —  the  depositary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  proba- 
bly alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  "  an  end  of  all 
strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive  theft. 
If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution 
was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false  oath 
so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making  resti- 
tution, was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto," 
to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  0).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  (Baba 
Mi/zla,  c  iii.,  Sliebuolli,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the  laws 
of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.  H. 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A. 
V.  of  avQuiraros,  "  proconsul  "  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
xix.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
applied  formerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  Hen.  VI II.  iii.  2: 

"  Plague  of  your  policy, 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland." 

W.  A.  W. 


<*  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  kv  tcu 
aAAoTptuj  iriorot.  It  may  aiso  l>e  remarked  that  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  the  ''  slothful  servant  "  affects 
to  consider  himself  as  a  mere  depositarius,  in  the  words 
fo  ex€t?  70  oov  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 
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DER'BE  (Aepfa,  Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1; 
Eth.  Aep&aios,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position 
of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its 
general  situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia, 
which  stretches  from  Iconium  eastward  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass 
called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the 
low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior; 
and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road 
which  passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero 
went  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to 
Iconium  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St. 
Paul's  route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xv.  41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  2:j,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  namely, 
from  Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe  [see  infra].  In  har- 
mony with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enum- 
eration of  places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  the  apostolic 
history,  Lystra  and  1  ierbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra 
is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is 
accurate;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions "  (Paley,  Harce  Paulime,  in  loc). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Bin-oir-Kilissek,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karadagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's 
Map,  Derbe  is  marked  further  to  the  east,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  (Researches  in 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  ii. 
129,  130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a  little 
to  the  S.  W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AeA/Sei'a,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a  "ju- 
niper tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Klji^v  here, 
which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  \ifxvt] ;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satisfied 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  A k  Giil.  Wieseler 
( Chronol.  der  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24)  takes  the 
same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  trav- 
elled by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  (Realw. 
s.  v.)  states  that  Derbe  was  "  S.  of  Iconium,  and 
S.  E.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ;  but 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling.  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  Aepflai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Cili- 
cia, was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  An- 
tipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered 


b  The  Hebrew  expression    N7    DS,     Ex.  xxii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  to  see  whether,"  is  a  common 

formula  juraiidi. 
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Antipater  and  incorporated  Ins  dominions  with  his 
own.  Under  the  Roman  provincial  government 
Derbe  was  at  first  placed  in  a  corner  of  Cappado- 
CiA;  but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made. 
[Galatia.]  Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says  (102) 
that  its  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Iconium.  J.  S.  H. 

*  *  No  incidents  "  of  an  adverse  character  took 
place  at  Derbe.  But  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached 
there  and  gained  many  disciples  (fiadriTcvaai'Tfs 
iKavovs,  Acts  xiv.  21).  On  his  second  missionary 
tour  Paul  visited  Derbe  again  (Acts  xvi.  1),  where 
no  doubt  was  one  of  the  churches  to  vi  hich  he  de- 
livered "the  decrees  "  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
converts  from  heathenism  (Acts.  xvi.  4).  The 
Gains  who  accompanied  Paid  on  his  journey  from 
Greece  as  far  as  Asia,  belonged  to  Derbe  (Acts  xx. 
4).  Some  make  this  place  also  the  home  of  Tim- 
othy (Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Neander);  but  the  surer 
indication  from  iice?  m  Acts  xvi.  1  is  that  he  be- 
longed to  Lystra.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  from 
Acts  xvi.  3  (see  also  ver.  2)  that  his  family,  and  no 
doubt  Timothy  himself,  were  well  known  in  many 
of  the  towns  in  that  region,  among  which  Derbe 
would  naturally  be  included.  H. 

*  DESCRY  means  in  Judg.  i.  23  (A.  V.)  to 
observe  in  a  military  sense,  to  reconnoitre :  "  And 
the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel."  The 
word  occurs  only  in  that  passage  in  our  Bible  and 
is  now  obsolete  in  that  signification.  Eastwood  and 
Wright  (Bible  Word-Book,  p.  555)  point  out  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage  in  Shakespeare  (Rich. 
111.  v.  8,  and  Lear,  iv.  5).  H. 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  of 
which  three  are  essentially  different  in  signification. 
A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  sandy  " 
plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  This 
idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
—  that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are  fa- 
miliar. But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  having  any  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their 
settled  existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the 
author  of  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the 
fullest  correction  to  this  popular  error,  and  has 
shown  that  "  sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
of  the  Arabian  desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
(S.  #  P.  pp.  8,  9,  64).  And  as  to  the  other  features 
of  a  desert,  certainly  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no 
plain,  but  a  region  extremely  variable  in  height, 
and  diversified,  even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  val- 
leys of  verdure  and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent 
wells,  which  were  all  probably  far  more  abundant 
in  those  earlier  times  than  they  now  are.  This 
however  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings. 
Here,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "desert,"  when  used  in 
the  historical  books,  denoted  definite  localities ;  and 
that  those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common 
conception  of  a  "  desert." 

1.  Arabah  (rQ-!2?).     The  root  of  this  word, 


a  « The  sea  of  sand."     See  Coleridge's  parable  on 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  (Aids  to  Refl.  Conclusion). 
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according  to  Gesenius   (Thes.  p.  10GG),   is  Arab, 

2*237,  to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat ;  and  it  has  been 

already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  inclosed  region  —  the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world  —  the  sunken  val- 
ley north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  former.  [Arabah.]  True,  in  the 
present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2;  xvi.  5, 
§2;  Bethshean;  Jericho).  When  the  abund- 
ant water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus-" 
banded  and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here  grew 
the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Akaijah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  trans- 
lated by  the  word  "desert"  only  in  Ez.  xlvii.  8. 
In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country 

—  a  meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  exces- 
sive heat  contained  in  the  root  —  "  Desert,"  as  the 
rendering  of  Arabah,  occurs  in  the  prophets  and 
poetical  books;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xli.  19,  li.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6,  1.  12;  but  this  general  sense 
is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  In  these,  to 
repeat  once  more,  Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  the  Char  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  proposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the 
translation  of  Arabah  whenever  it  occurs,  and 
though  not  exactly  suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 

frequently  rendered  by  it.     Midbar  ("12"TQ)  is 

accurately  the  "  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its  name 

from  a  root  dftbar  C"l*5**0.   "  to  drive,"  significant 

of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks  out  to 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night; 
and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word  ti -{ft, 
which  is  similarly  derived  from  ti  tibim,  to  drive. 
With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings 

—  for  which  Midbar  is  almost  invariably  used  — 
tliis  signification  is  most  appropriate;  for  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had  flocks  and 
herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their  passage 
to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had  them  when  they 
left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38),  they  had  them  at 
Hazeroth,  the  middle  point  of  the  wanderings 
(Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  the  tribes  possessed 
them  in  large  numbers  immediately  before  the 
transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ).  Midbar  is 
not  often  rendered  by  "  desert  "  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
usual  and  certainly  more  appropriate  translation  is 
"  wilderness,"  a  word  in  which  the  idea  of  vegeta- 
tion is  present.  In  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  of 
the  Wanderings  the  word  "  desert"  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  Midbar,  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3.  xix.  2; 
Num.   xxxiii.   15,  16;  and  in  more  than  one  of 
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these  it  is  evidently  employed  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  merely. 

Midbur  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  arc  a 
very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that  country. 
In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with  a  rich  green 
verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs  of 
various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer  the 
herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  powdered 
thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and  the 
whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  resort 
of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  "hand  and 
Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  even  in  the  month 
of  September  —  when  the  writer  made  this  journey 
—  though  the  turf  was  only  visible  on  close  in- 
spection, more  than  one  large  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep  was  browsing,  scattered  over  the  slopes,  or 
stretched  out  in  a  long  even  line  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers."  A  striking  example  of  the  same  thing, 
and  of  the*manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture  land 
gradually  melts  into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in 
making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmat  or 
Jeba.  These  Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  most  con- 
tiguous ;  for  example,  Beth-aven  (in  the  region  last 
referred  to);  Ziph,  Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south 
of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Jeruel,  &c,  &c. 

In  the  poetical  books  "desert"  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  Midbir  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Job  xxiv. 
5;  Is.  xxi.  1$  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3.  Chak'bah  [rather  Chorbah]  (nS^n). 
This  word  is  perhaps  related  to  Arabah,  with  the 
substitution  of  one  guttural  for  another;  at  any 
rate  it  appears  to  have  the  same  force,  of  dryness, 
and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in  any 
historical  passages.  It  is  rendered  "desert"  in  Ps. 
cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii.  21;  Ez.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste 
places"  or  "  desolation." 

4.  Jeshimon  (]1^tt7"?  [desert,  waste'].  This 
word  in  the  historical  books  is  used  with  the  definite 
article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jesji imon  ; 
Beth-  jeshimotit.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs 
in  a  few  passages  of  poetry;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  is  rendered  "desert:"  Ps.  lxxviii.  40; 
cvi.  14;  Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  G. 

*  DESIRE  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20  is  used  in  the 

A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  desiderare,  "to 
feel  the  loss  of,"  "  to  regret."  "  Jehoram  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed  without 
being  desired."  A. 

DES'SAU  [3ayL]  (Aeo-ouou;  Alex.  Ae<ro-aou; 
Dessau),  a  village  (not  "  town;  "  Kiifin,  cash-Hum) 
at  which  Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during 
his  campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
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tions  in  1  Mace,  oc  in  Josephus.  Ewald  conject- 
ures that  it  may  have  bee.i  Adasa  (Gesch.  iv.  308, 
note). 

DEU'EL  [2  syl.]  (bM^  [calling  on  God, 
Ges. ;  El  is  hunting,  Fiirst] :  [Rom.]  Vat.  and 
Alex.   'PayouriX:  Duel),    father   of  Eliasaph,   the 

"captain"  (N^tEO)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  men- 
tioned again  in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Reuel,  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very 

similar  Hebrew  letters  1  and  "").  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain 
the  I);  the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  places,  has  II. 
[Reuel.]  Which  of  the  two  was  really  his  name 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY   (D'nrnn    n^«,  or 

E^D^T,  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book ; 
•  t  :  ' 

AevrepovofMioy,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law : 
teuttronomiuiu :  called   also   by   the   later  Jews 

nnvi  rr:^t3  and  rnn^vi  n?p). 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (i.  3). 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience: and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generation, 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter 
of  the  spies,  and  next  of  himself,  with  whom  the 
Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  the 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then 
based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obe- 
dience; and  especially  a  warning  against  idolatry 
as  that  which  had  brought  God's  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet 
sorer  punishment  in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To 
this  discourse  is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the 
severing  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from 
chap.  v.  1-xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation, 
with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not  bare 
recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every  word 
shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of  zeal 
for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the  Wel- 


ti This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
Blakesley  observed  it  in  Algeria  ;  and  gives  the  reason 
'or  it,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  com- 


plete,   consumption   of    the   scanty   herbage.     {Four 
Months  in  Algeria,  p   303.) 
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fare  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  hound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  —  the  Ten 
Commandments,  —  and  impressively  repeats  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1-vi. 
3).  (b.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has 
done  so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter 
uprooting  of  all  idol-worship  (vii.J  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ff.,  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebell- 
ions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
12-xi.  32),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-0).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1 )  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii. -xvi.  17):  (2)  then  those 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18-xxi.  23);  and  (3) 
lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1-xxvi.  19).  The  whole  are 
framed  with  express  reference  to  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  "  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii. ) ;  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3-xvi. 
17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.);  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18-xix.  21  is  judicial 
in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21-xvii.  1, 
seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgarten  ( Comm. 
in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
close  connection  which  must  subsist  between  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  righteous  rule  and  judg- 
ment. But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said  with 
more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15-xxvi.  19).     So  Ewald 
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divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  Hiivernick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  vv. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  section. 
It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family,  passes 
on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv. 
16-22).  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  confession 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  offers  the 
first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is 
as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant 
with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1-xxvi.  19) 
is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal  (16-19), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with  which  it 
opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains  are 
taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart  from 
each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line.  But  there' 
is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest  gradual  descent 
from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The  speaker 
begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  himself  as  the 
great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he  passes 
(1)  to  the  Religious,  (2)  to  the  Political,  and  (3) 
to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxx.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14—26),  and 
the  blessings  on  (Jerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  portrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  this  discourse 
is  briefly  :-  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses 
(for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of 
the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi. ) :  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi.  30- 
xxxii.  44):  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(xxxiii.). 

Y.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him 
in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  last 
chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  tie  preceding 
books.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  more  modern  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  AVette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerke.  Be  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pentateuch]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice  lowei 
down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (Repert.  i.  25) 
and  Tuch  {Gen.  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  Elohistic. 
Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapters 
originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of 
Numbers,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist  [Penta- 
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teuch]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper  position 
in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a 
fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of  the 
school  of  Hengstenherg  contend  that  Deuteronomy 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Others,  as 
Stahelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ;  whilst 
others  again,  as  Kwald  and  De  Wette,  are  in  favor 
of  a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &e.,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitwng 
(many  of  his  former  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrepancies.  —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following :  — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,"  ver. 
9,  with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker, 
as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there  is  no 
force  in  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here 
passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion  to 
a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is 
an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the  story 
in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in  Num. 
xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  iti  substance  lianke,  v.  Len- 
gerke,  Hengst.,  Havera.,  Stiihelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii. 
2,  because  hen-  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
38 
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request;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  his  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (vv.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(8.)  Chap.  i.  44,  "And  the  Amorites  which 
dwelt  in  that  mountain,"  &c,  whereas  in  the  story 
I  of  the  same  event,  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer  :  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amorites 
stand  here  not  for  "Amalekites,"  but  for  "Canaan- 
ites," as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  7);  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it 
is  said,  "  they  destroyed  you  in  Seir"  where,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst. 
iii.  421). 

(4. )  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  xx.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  "And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff., 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is  said, 
"  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israel- 
ites purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (vv.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
given  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the 
order  of  encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakan,  (2) 
Mosera  (where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jot- 
bath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene- 
jaakan,  (3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  fol- 
low the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Ilor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies. 
(It  is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of 
the  stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on 
the  return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been 
I  made  to  reconcile  these  accounts.     The  explanation 
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given  by  Kurtz  (Atlas  zur  Gesch.  d.  A.  B.  20)  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says :  "  In 
the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  con- 
gregation comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii.  36).  On  the 
down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Mosera),  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now 
again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount 
Hor,  '  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Mosera  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
about  this  time,  i.  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh."  This  seems  a  not  improbable 
explanation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  desert  is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer, 
art.  Wiiste. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
lloreb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range ;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut. 
i.  5,  xxix.  1 ).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  explanation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  neither  ingenious 
nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and 
legal  sections  are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  the,  principal  of  them  we  shall  here 
enumerate. 

II.  Additions.  —  These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History.  («.)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
x.  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i. 
45,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of 
Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier 
books,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.  But  of  more  note  are:  (b.)  The  command 
not  to  fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy 
of  them  food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  his- 
torical notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Amnion 
and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  the  sixty  forti- 
fied cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4 ;  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  iii.  11;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26 ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

2.  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
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xxxv.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41 ;  of  one  particular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  <fec., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20, 
21;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be  brought 
with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22,  &c, 
xxvi.  12;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers  to 
idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  &c. ;  the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder;  the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first-born 
sons  by  a  double  marriage;  of  disobedient  sons;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  various 
lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv. ;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
&c,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,  &c.  See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

('.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to 
De  Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiii.  h> 
ternal  evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that 
this  book  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of 
a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  his- 
torians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained :  — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  bo&ks  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics.  Hengstenlxrg, 
Havernick,  Kanke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes :  "  Deuteronomy  ap- 
pears to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhorn 
and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  real- 
ized that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  . 
Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by 
some,  evidences  of  another  authorship  than  that  of 
Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply 
fraught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
judge'  of  i'.<  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any 
pretender  to  legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator 
of  the  great  legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through 
all  this  book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  arti- 
ficial or  supposititious  composition  "  (Hist,  of  the 
0.  T.  Canon,  §  3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said:  (a.)  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
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ten  by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  hist  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  (b. )  That  the  usns  loquendi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  (c.)  That  the  alleged  discrep- 
ancies in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the 
earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and 
that  the  additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation 
are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when 
the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Bertheau  observes:  "It  is  hazardous 
to  conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He 
who  made  additions  must  have  known  what  it  was 
he  was  making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have 
avoided  all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the 
earlier  laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later " 
(Die  Sieben  Gruppen  Mas.  Gesetze,  p.  19,  note). 
(d.)  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
ship (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8;  Mark  x.  3; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it  would 
seem  of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books. 
He  thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative 
portions  plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
(Krit.  [Inters,  p.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but 
little  weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  con- 
siders them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going 
over,  correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials 
of  the  Elohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette' s  arguments  are 
based,  (a)  on  the  difference  in  style;  (b)  on  the 
contradictions  already  referred  to  as  existing  in 
matters  of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation, 
when  compared  with  that  in  Exodus;  (c)  on  the 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does 
not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks 
to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  (cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17, 
with  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33);  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that 
the  Deuteronomist  ascribes  his  whole  work  to 
Moses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions. 

(4. )  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
in  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some 
critics  that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet. 
So  Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  (Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr. 
p.  32),  and  Ilartmann  (Hill.  Krit,  Fcrtch.  p.  660). 
Kcinig,  on  the  other  hand  (Alttest.  Stud,  ii.  12  If.), 
has  shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance 
has  been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Kinl.  p. 
117),  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ence of  style  between  the  two  books.  And  De 
Wette  remarks  (Kinl.  p.  191),  "Zu  viel  behauptet 
iiber  diese  Verwandtschaft  von  Bohlen,  Gen.  s. 
:lxvii." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
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.lew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  (Gesch.  des  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  further 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8 ;  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7 ;  and  xxviii.  49,  &c.  from  Is.  v. 
2(i  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
(Gesch.  i.  171.  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

D.  Date  of  Composition.  AVas  the  book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wander- 
ing, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter 
Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still  further 
exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law  were 
written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be  up- 
permost in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  he  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
or  "whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and 
others),  or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above), 
is  not  only  to  make  the  book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organization  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  <fcc.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing:  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  is 
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not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against 
false  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as 
themselves),  they  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
cities  but  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the 
very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in 
Deut.  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in 
Num.  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  19, 
xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  xxii. 
21,  &c);  the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and 
the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little 
force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness ;  the  punishment  of 
stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents ;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii.  34; 
and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  least  does  not  exclude  other  motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  general  literature  relating  to  Deuteron- 
omy, see  Pentateuch.  Recent  exegetical  works 
on  this  book  are:  Riehm,  Die  Geseteffebmg  Mosis 
im  Lande  Moab,  1854 ;  F.  W.  Schultz,  Das  Deut- 
eronomium  erklcirt,  1859;  Knobel,  Die  Burlier 
Ntimeri,  Deuteronomium  u.  Josua  erklcirt,  1861 
(Exeget.  Handb.  xiii.);  Keil,  in  Keil  u.  Delitzsch, 
Bibl.  Com.  2ter  Band,  der  Numb.  u.  Deut.,  1862; 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  irith  Notes,  vol.  i., 
Five  Books  of  Moses,  2d  ed.  1865;  F.  W.  J. 
Schroeder,  Das  Deuteroncmiium,  1866  (in  Lange's 
Bibelwerk,  A.  T.,  iii.).  On  single  passages,  Volck, 
Mosis  canticum  cygneum,  Deut.  xxxii.,  1861 ; 
Kamphausen,  Das  Lied  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii., 
1862;  Graf,  Der  Segen  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  1857. 

T.  J.  C. 

DEVIL  ( AjojSoAos  :  Diabolus ;  properly  "  one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  Sia/SaAAei;  comp.  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  222,  c,  d;  and  generally  a  "slanderer" 
or  "false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and  ad- 
jective sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3;  and 
Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with  the 
article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  a  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to  Judas 
(as  "  Satan  "  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23),  because 
they  —  the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the 
moment  —  were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
ruler,    seeking  his  own  good  and  not  that  of  his 

«  *  Without  the  article,  though  applied  to  Satan,  in 
Acts  xiii.  10,  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and  Rev.  xx.  2,  either  on 
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creatures.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  Devil's 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  most  mythol- 
ogies, and  especially  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  <pd6vos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  46.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4. ) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need  no 
accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Him  who  is  "the  Good."  As  a  part 
of  these  it  must  be  viewed,  —  to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  Devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  (Karr\ywp)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence 
as  before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job 
i.  9,  10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives 
unto  death." 

For  details  see  Satan.  A.  I?. 

*  DEVOTIONS  denoted  formerly  objects  of 
worship  or  religious  veneration,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  acts  of  worship  or  sentiments  of  devotion. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  only  that  it  stands  correctly 
for  cre/3a.<T/j.a.Tu  in  Acts  xvii.  23  (A.  V.),  under 
which  term  Paul  refers  to  the  temples,  images, 
altars  and  the  like,  which  the  Athenians  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  to  which  they  paid  divine  homage.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  text  ku1  fiarfiSs  (also 
an  altar)  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  class  which  creSSafffxara  designates.  Our  pres- 
ent English  therefore  requires  "  your  objects  of  de- 
votion "  in  Paul's  speech,  instead  of  "  your  devo- 
tions." H. 

*  DEVOUT.  [Peoselytes,  at  the  end, 
Arner.  ed.] 

DEW  (bto  :  b~p6ffos:  ros).  This  in  the  sum- 
mer is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to 
some  extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16, 
xliii.  22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agricultur- 
ist; as  a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known 
sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad- 
duced. Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing 
with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source  of  fer- 
tility (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  Zech.  viii. 
12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2 
Sam.  i.  21;  1  K.  xvii.  1;  Hag.  i.  10).  It  becomes 
a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of 
its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  apparent  effort 
of  rain  (Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  Job  xxix.  19 ;  Ps.  exxxiii. 
3 ;  Prov.  xix.  12 ;  Is.  xxvi.  19 ;  Hos.  xiv.  5 ;  Mic. 


account  of  its  predicate  relation,  or  its  force  as  a  proper 
name.  See  Buttmann's  Neutest.  Gramm.  p.  78.      H. 
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v.  7);  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (IIos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant.  v.  2;   Dan.  iv.  15,  23,  25-33,  v.  21). 

H.  H. 
*  DEW  OF  HERMON.     [Hekmon.] 
DIADEM  (flVfj  ^32,  or  n®2$Q;  also 

m^S^),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They  oc- 
cur in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used  with 

any  special  force.  i"123Vt3-  is  strictly  used  for  the 
"  mitre  "  of  the  high-priest.     [MiTBE.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a  fillet 
of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head  and 
tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Liber  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  56,  57).  Its  color  was  gen- 
erally white  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  37;  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  241); 
sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Da- 
rius, "  cerulea  fascia  albo  distincta"  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  3, 
vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §  13);  and  it  was  sown 
with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon,  i.  392;  Zech. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Rev.  ix.  7)  It 
was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  32,  Tb  Sid5r)/iia  rrjs  'Arias),  and  hence 
the  deep  offense  caused  by  the  attempt  of  C*sar  to 
substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to 
Roman  emperors  ("  sedebat  .  .  .  coronatus ;  .  .  . 
diadema  ostendis,"  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34):  when  some 
one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  "  Can- 
dida? fascias  pradigatam,"  the  tribunes  instantly 
ordered  the  fillet  or  diadem  to  be  removed,  and  the 
man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Cos.  79). 
Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
insanity  (Suet.  Cal.  22).  Heliogabalus  only  wore 
it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt  (Flor. 
iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to  Aurel. 
Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  badge  of  the 
empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont,  Hist. 
Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet);  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state 
crown  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah  ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress 

on  the  word  "TT3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the 
Temple. 

In  Estli.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  "1H3  bcirapis, 
Ki'Sapis)  for  the  turban  (o-toKt)  frvo-aivn,  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favor 
(viii.  15,  SictSrj/ua  ^vaaivov  nopepvpovu).  The 
diadem  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  others  in 
having  an  erect  triangular  peak  (Kvpf}a<ria,  Aris- 
toph.  Av.  487 ;  ty  oi  j8o<riA.e?s  fi6vov  bpOrjv  i<p6- 
povv  irapa.  Tlepaats,  oi  Se  (rrpar-qyol  itiKKifx.iur)v, 
Suid.  s.  v.  rtdpa,  and   Hesych.).       Possibly  the 

N73H3  of  Dan.  iii.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX., 
t  :    :  -  .  ' 

where  however  Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words 
icai  Tiapais  xa\  irepiKvypLLffi),  A.  V.  "hat  [Hat.]  " 
Some  render  it  by  tibiale  or  calceanu  ntmn. 
Schleusuer  suggests  that  Kpui/3v\os  may  be  derived 
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from  it.  The  tiara  generally  had  pendent  flaps 
tailing  on  the  shoulders.  (See  Paschalius,  de  Coro- 
na, p.  573;  Brissonius,  de  Regn.  Ptrs.,  etc.;  Lay- 
ard,  ii.  320 ;  Scacchus,  Myrothec.  iii.  38 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Ant.  xiv.  13.) 

The  words  Ov^*?  ^rTHP  ["exceeding  in 
dyed  attire,"  A.  V.]  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  mean  long  and 
flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colors  (LXX.  -rrapd- 
PuiTTa,  where  a  better  reading  is  rtdpat  Pa-rnai) 
[Crown.]  F.  W.  F 


Obverse  of  Tetradrachm  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Syria. 
Head  of  king  with  diadem,  to  the  right. 

*  The  difference  between  "diadem"  (SidSr^na) 
and  "  crown  "  {aritpavos)  is  very  important  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  distinction  is 
not  duly  recognized  in  the  foregoing  article  or  in 
that  on  Ceown.  Both  the  classical  usage  and  that 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  are  well  illustrated  by 
Trench  in  his  Synonyms  of  the  N.  7".,  §  xxiii. 
See  also  Corona  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyk.  ii.  714. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  "diadem"  is  that  of  roy- 
alty or  kingly  power ;  while  the  other  senses  of  our 
English  "crown"  (which  embraces  also  that  of 
"diadem,"  and  hence  of  itself  is  indeterminate) 
belong  to  o-recpavos,  denoting  "  the  crown  of  victory 
in  the  games,  of  civic  worth,  of  military  valor,  of 
nuptial  joy,  of  festal  gladness,"  but  not  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty  and  regal  grandeur. 

Hence  the  reference  (see  above)  to  Rev.  ix.  7,  as 
showing  how  the  diadem  was  ornamented,  is  incor- 
rect ;  for  the  term  there  is  o-re<pavot,  and  describes 
"the  locusts"  as  conquerors,  not  as  kings.  The 
Septuagint  (see  e.  g.  the  passages  in  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  contain  the  two  words)  ob- 
serves the  distinction  under  remark  with  undeviat- 
ing  accuracy.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  the 
A.  V.  had  at  least  suggested  to  the  reader  the  va- 
riation in  the  Greek,  by  saying  "diadems"  instead 
of  "  crowns  "  in  Rev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xix.  12.  Without 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  import  of  these  sim- 
ilar but  different  expressions,  we  fail,  as  Trench 
remarks,  to  perceive  how  "  fitly  it  is  said  of  Him 
who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  that  on 
his  head  were  many  diadems  (SiaSij/uoTO  iroAAa) ; 
.  .  .  these  '  many  diadems '  the  tokens  of  the 
many  royalties  —  of  earth,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  —  which  are  his;  royalties  once 
usurped  or  assailed  by  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  the 
usurper  of  Christ's  dignity  and  honor,  described 
therefore  with  his  seven  diadems  as  well  (xiii.  1 ), 
but  now  openly  and  forever  assumed  by  Him  to 
whom  they  rightfully  belong."  See  also  Webster's 
Syntax  and  Synonyms  <</'  the  Greek  Testament,  p. 
233  (Lond.  1864).'  H. 

DIAL  (nV?9Q  :  ayaPad/xoi:  hoi-ologium). 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  steps  "  in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26;  1  K.  x.  10),  and  "  degrees  "  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  !),  10,  11;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
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the  margin  the  "  degrees  "  rather  than  the  "  dial " 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  {Coram,  on  Is.  xxxviii. 

8),  that  the  ni737Q  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  orna- 
mented. Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him  probably 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  Assyria  the  pat- 
tern of  some  such  structure ;  and  this  might  readily 
lead  the  "princes  of  Babylon"  (2  Ohr.  xxxii.  31) 
to  "inquire  of  the  wonder,"  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Herod- 
otus (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  received 
from  the  Babylonians  the  ir6Xos  and  the  yvdfxwv, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.  Of 
such  division,  however,  the  O.  T.  contains  no  un- 
doubted trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  course  of  it, 
although  it  is  possible  that  Ps.  cii.  11,  and  cix.  23, 
may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  xi.  9  the  day 
is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
regards  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyze  it ;  no  doubt  an 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  &c.,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D'OTSn  of  Is. 

•    T    ~ 

xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9 ;  Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  "sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to 
measure  time  (Jahn,  Archceol.  i.  i.  539),  but  there 
seems  no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory. 

H.  H. 
*  Gumpach,  in  his  Sonnenzeiyer  des  Alias  (Alt- 
testamentliche  Studien,  p.  186)  suggests  that  the 
«'  dial  of  Ahaz "  was  so  called  because  it  was  a 
present  to  him  from  his  ally  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
that  it  was  not  only  modelled  after  the  style  of 
such  structures  in  Babylonia,  but  was  made  there 
and  sent  to  Ahaz  from  that  country.  In  his  res- 
toration of  the  figure  he  makes  it  resemble  very 
much  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
the  edifices  represented  by  the  Birs  Nimroud  and 
other  similar  ruins,  namely,  a  series  of  steps  or  ter 
races  on  which  an  upright  pole  cast  its  shadow. 
[See  Babel,  Tower  of.]  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it 
possible  that  these  great  structures  in  Mesopotamia 
may  have  been  built  for  some  astronomical  pur- 
pose {Nia.  and  Bab.  p.  499).  The  confirmation  of 
this  conjecture  would  bring  the  ruins  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  connection  with  sacred 
history.  Gumpach  attempts  to  explain  the  account 
of  the  sun's  going  back  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  with- 
out finding  anything  miraculous  in  the  text.  .See 
against  that  view  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Biicher  der 
Xoaiye  (1865),  p   345.     [Hezekiah.]  H. 

DIAMOND  (D'biT  :  laffiris:  jnspis),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  the  third  in  the  second   row  on  the 
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breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13) 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the  He- 
brew names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  passages, 
the  translators  or  transcribers  having  apparently 
altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  "laairts 
seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corresponding  to 

D  'FTJi  hut  most  ancient  commentators  give  6w£, 
ovvxiov,  onychinus.  Our  translation,  "diamond," 
is  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defended  by 
Braun  {de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13).  Kalisch  (on  Ex. 
p.  536)  says  "perhaps  Emerald."     The  etymology 

(from  tt^5~T,  to  strike,  or  crush)  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose a  hard  stone.  The  emerald,  which  is  of  a 
green  color,  of  various  depths,  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the  ruby  in  value. 
The  same  authority  doubts  whether  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  they  did  not  even  understand  how  to  cut  the 
ruby. 

Respecting  ""l^tttt?,  which  is  translated  "dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant. 

W.  D. 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
Artemis  {'ApTtfiis),  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  was, 
however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  different 
attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different  wor- 
ship from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and 
other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  O.  Miiller 
says  {Hist,  of  the  Dori-ms,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  rt'ated  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  {fcphesiaca,  pp.  78-86),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavors  in  almost  all  points 
to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And 
in  some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  ( 'oressus, 
one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood,  is  con- 
nected by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  K6pri-  We 
may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth, 
the  calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  was  ab- 
sent in  the  character  of  Lucina.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  a 
huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true  Ephesian 
Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  entirely  alien  from 
Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words  are  {Prcefat.  ad 
Ephes.),  "  Scribebat  Paulus  ad  Ephesios  Dianam 
colentes,  non  hanc  venatricem,  quae  arcum  tenet  et 
succincta  est,  sed  istam  muUimamwiiam,  quam 
Grseci  iroAvfiao-Tov  vocant,  ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  effigie 
mentirentur  omnium  earn  bestiarum  et  viventium 
esse  nutricem."  Guhl,  indeed,  supposes  this  mode 
of  representation  to  have  reference  simply  to  the 
fountains  over  which  the  goddess  presided,  conceiv- 
ing the  multiplication  of  breasts  to  be  similar  to 
the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Argus  or  of  heads  in 
Typhoeus.  But  the  correct  view  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  treats  this  peculiar  form  as  a  symbol  of 
the  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  nature. 
This  is  the  form  under  which  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  represented, 
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wherever  worshipped;  and  the  worship  extended  to 
many  places,  such  as  Samoa,  Mitylene.  Perga,  lli- 
erapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  mention  those  only  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  The  coin 
below  will  give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which 


(.Jreek  imperial  copper  coin  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna 

allied  ('O/oLovoia)  j   Domitia,  with  name 

of  proconsul. 

Obv.  :  AOMITIA  CIBACTH.     Bust  to  right.     Rev.  : 

AN0YKAICEN   nAITOY  OMONOIA  E*E  ZMYP. 

Ephesian  Diaua. 

was  grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.  The  head 
wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven  (tou  AtoireTOus,  Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  MeAtcnrai, 
the  latter  Meyd&u£oi-  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  'Ecro-Tjc.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numis- 
matic Sue.  1841);  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  Gl  (Strab.  xiv.  641;  Paus. 
vii.  2;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!  "  and  the  strong  expres- 
sion in  ver.  27,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped," may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  [MtyaKri  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honor  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  29G3,  c),  and  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Ephenaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian  Xen- 
ophon.  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.)  As  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  "  all  Asia  "  regarded  this 
worship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following:  6  ttjs  'Actios  va6s, 
Corn.  Insc.  1.  c.j  "  communiter  a  civitatibus 
Asia;  factum,"  Liv.  i.  45;  «  tota  Asia  exstruente," 
l'lin.  xvi.  79;  "factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi.  21. 
As  to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout 
"  the  world,"   l'ausanias  tells  us   (iv.  31)  that  the 


a  See  Deuel,  Dimnah,  &c.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion that  the  corruption  of  D  into  R  is  most  frequently 
to  be  observed  ;  Dishon  to  Rhison,  Dodanim  to  Rhodioi, 
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Ephesian  Diana  was  more  honored  privately  than 
any  other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  man- 
ufacture and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "  silver 
shrines  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not 
by  him  only.  This  specific  worship  was  publicly 
adopted  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  dis- 
tant places ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  cele- 
brated at  Ephesus  in  connection  with  it,  or  the 
treaties  made  with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious, 
half-political  basis.  J.  S.  H. 

BIBLAIM  (EP/3?  [two Jig-cakes] ;  AejSrj- 
Aa'i'ju;  [Alex.  A€/3rjAa€i^:]  Lebelaim),  mother  of 
Hosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3). 

*  The   name  may  be  =  delicto?,  voluptas,  and 

hence  Gomer  (which  see)  as  the  daughter  (n2)  = 
deliciis  dedita,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolic 
import  of  the  names.  See  Hengstenberg's  Chris- 
tology  (Keith's  trans.)  iii.  11  ft".  Diblaim  is  prob- 
ably the  name  of  Gomer's  father  (Manger,  Gesen., 
Hengst.,  Maurer)  and  not  the  mother's  name  as 
stated  above.  1J. 

DIBXATH  (accurately  Diblah,  TfojR,  the 

word  in  the  text  being:  nn72':T  =  "  to  Diblah ;  " 

o  t  t   :    • 

At^Kadd-  Deblatha),  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel :  —  "I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  .  .  .  .  '  from  '  the  wilderness  ( Midbar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midbar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  southeast 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was 
in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim  or 
Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable ;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Moab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 

and  the  letters  D  ("7)  and  R  (~1)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently a  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  ( Comm.  in  he. ),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and 
other  scholars  (Ges.  Thcs.  p.  312;  and  see  David- 
son, Heb.  Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old 
town,  is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle 
course  of  Jewish  history,  but  shortly  before  the  date 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  it  had  started  into  a  terrible 
prominence  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem 
perpetrated  there  by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

G. 

*  DIBLATHA'IM.  [Almon-Diblathaim  ; 
Beth  Diblathaim.] 

DFBON  ("P^  [a  wasting,  Ges. ;  but  Fiirst, 
a  river-place] :  Aaifiiiiv,  [in  Is.,]  Ari&uu  [Alex. 
Aaifi-nScw  for  /cai  Atj/Scoj/;  in  Josh.  xiii.  9,  Comp. 
AifSwv,  the  rest  omit;  in  Jer.,  FA.  Aefiwv '■]  Dibon). 
1.  A  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich 
pastoral  country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  (lad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34). 
From  this  circumstance   it  possibly  received    the 


&c.     A  caso  in   point   is  Riblah  itself,  which  in  the 
LXX.  is  more  ofteu  Ae;SAa0a  than  "Pe/3Aa0d. 
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name  of  Dihox-gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  from 
this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Moabites.  The  tribes  of  Keuben  and  Gad  being 
both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not  likely  to 
have  observed  the  division  of  towns  originally  made 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more  settled  people 
on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find  Dibon  counted 
to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  'J  —  LXX. 
omits  —  17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
however,  it  was  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv. 
2;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24).  In  the  same 
denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably,  under 
the  name  of  DlMON,  M  and  15  being  convertible  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  admitting  of  a  play  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  of  Isaiah.  The  two  names 
were  both  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(C'omm.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  Reland,  p.  735). 
The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate  that  Dibon 
was  on  an  elevated  situation :  not  only  is  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  a  "  high  place"  (Is.  xv.  2),  but 
its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "  come  down  "  from  their 
glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name  of 
Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  It  was  then  a  very 
large  village  (kcv/xv  -na^ixe-yiQ-ns)  beyond  the  Arnon. 
In  modern  times  the  name  Dhiban  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles  (142),  and 
Burckhardt  (Syr.  372)  as  attached  to  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Modjeb).  All  agree,  how- 
ever, in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying  low. 

2.  [FA.3  AiySajj/;  the  rest  omit:  Dibon.']  One 
of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by  the  men 
of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekabzeel,  Moladah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dimonah.  G. 

DI'BON-GAD  ("12  p^  [meting  of  Gad] : 
Aaij8a>j'  TdS'  Dibon-gad),  one  of  the  halting- places 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  between  I.je- 
abarim  and  Almon-diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
45,  46).  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is 
generally  called  Dibon;  but  whether  it  received 
the  name  of  Gad  from  the  tribe,  or  originally  pos- 
sessed it,  cannot  be  ascertained."  G. 

DIB'RI  (Vp^I  [pern,  eloquent,  Ges.] :  Aa- 
$pe£;  [Alex.  Aafjpt'-]  Dibri),  a  Dan ite,  father  of 
Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having  "  blasphemed 
the  Name"  [t.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev.  xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (SiSpax/J-oy  :  didrachma). 
[Money;  Shekel.] 

DID'YMUS  (aLSv/ulos),  that  is,  the  Ta-in.  a 
surname  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx. 
24,  xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (nbrpT:  Ae/cA<*;  [Alex,  in  1  Chr. 
Ae/eXa/*:]  Decla ;  Gen.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a 
son  of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be  looked 
for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
^  a  palm-tree,"  and  the '  cognate  word  in   Arabic 

(  xJLs £  ),  "  n  palm-tree  abounding  uith  fruit :  " 
hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia 

a  *  As  it  is  said  expressly  (Num.  xxxii.  34)  that  Gad 
■<  built "  (pern.  =  rebuilt  or  fortified)  Dibon,  that  fact 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  name.  H. 
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containing  many  palm-trees.  The  city  QoivIkwv, 
in  the  northwest  of  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  preserving  the  Joktanite  name  (Boch 
Pkaleg,  ii.  22);  but  Bochart,  and  after  him  Gesen- 
ius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  Minaei, 
a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  palmiferous 
country.  Whether  we  follow  Bochart  and  most 
others  in  placing  the  Minaei  on  the  east  borders 
of  the  Hijdz,  southwards  towards  the  Yemen,  or 
follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification  of  the  Wddee 
Darin  with  the  territory  of  this  people,  the  con- 
nection of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  place 

called  Dakalah  (iULi't>  =  n7p':T)  in  El-Yemd- 
meh  (Kdmoos,  s.  v.),  with  many  palm-trees  (Mar- 

dsid,  s.  v.).  "  Nakhleh  "  (  &X^  J  also  signifies 
a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nakhleh  el-Yemdneeyeh,  and  Nakhleh 
esh-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and' 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  El-L:itt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  tradition 
of  Mohammed's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed 
Ishmaelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus 
excepts :  — "  All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from 
Ishmael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramawt  [Hazarmaveth],  El-Arwah  ['?],  and  Tha- 
keef" (Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  bis). 

Therefore,  (1)  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  (2)  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done ;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  .important  a  people  as  the  Minaei  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  Phaleg ;  Fresnel's  Lettres, 
Journal  Asiatique ;  Jomard,  Essai,  in  Mengin'e 
Hist,  de  I'Egypte,  vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Essai.  &c). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  Meivaiot,  Mivaloi,  and  Mtvvaioi,  which 
may  be  fairly  rendered  "  people  of  Meiv,  of  Miv, 
and  of  Miw;"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaeans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib ;  see 
Auabia)  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called   Ma'een,  or   Ma' in, 

..wAJL*   (Kdmoos,   Mardsid,   s.  v.),   well-known, 

and  therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic 
geographical  dictionaries,  but  apparently  near 
San' a  ;  and  further  that  in  the  same  province  are 

situate  the  town  of  Mo'eyn  (^JOUO,  abbr.  dim. 
of  the  former),  whence  the  Benee- Mo'eyn ;  and  the 
town  of  Ma'eeneh  (fern,  of  Ma' e en).  The  gent.  n. 
would  be  Mo  eenee,  &c.     The  township  in  which 
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are  the  latter  two  places  is  named  Sinhan  (comp. 
Niebuhr,  Bescr.  201)  which  was  one  of  the  con- 
federation formed   by  the  ancient   tribe  of  Jenb, 

■  _t,„\ ~^  (Marddd,  s.  v.),  grandson  of  Kahhiu,  who 
was  brother  of  Hiinyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identi- 
fication is  reconcilable  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  Minaei.     See  further  in  art.  Uzal. 

E.  S.  P. 

DIL'EAN  Ci^V?:  Aa\dS ;  [Vat.  AoAaA; 
Aid.]  Alex.  AaAadv'-  Dueqn),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  in  the  Shsfdah  or  low  country  (Josh.  xv. 
38).  If  Gesenius's  interpretation,  "  gourd,"  or 
"cucumber,"  be  correct,  the  name  is  very  suitable 
for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich  district.  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  has  it  been  subsequently 
identified  with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  160) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  modern  place  Tina 
(Kiepert's  map  in  Robinson,  B.  Tima),  about  three 
miles  north  of  Tell  es-Safieh  in  the  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron.  G. 

*  DILL,  Matt,  xxiii.  2-3,  marg.     [Anise.] 

DIM  N AH  (H2P^  :  Vat.  om.;  Alex.  Aafum: 
Damna),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  77  occurs  Rimmon,  accurately 

Rimmono    (13^3""]),    which   may   possibly  be   a 

variation  of  Diinnah,  1  being  often  changed  into 

T  In  this  case  Rimmon  is  probably  the  real  name 
(Bertheau,  Chromk,  72,  73;  Movers,  Chrcmik,  72). 

G. 

DFMON,  THE  WATEKS  OF    CP^l  ^  '.    rb 

vSoop  t2>  Aetyucoi/;  Alex.  Pefi/j-cov;  [Comp.  AiQuv:\ 
Dibon),  some  streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here 
uttering  denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon 
being  named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  the  lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no 
place  named  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Moab,  Gesenius  (Comm.  fiber  d.  Jes. 
p.  534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the  same, 
the  form  "  Dimon  "  being  used  for  the  sake  of  the 

play  between  it  and  the  word  Dam  (D~T)  "  blood." 
[Dibon,  1.]  G. 

DIMCNAH  (mitt^  [a  wasting];  'Pe-y^; 
Alex.  Aifxcova-  Dimona),  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  the  part  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumaea 
(Josh.  xv.  22).  Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon,  but  was  evidently  not  known  to 
Kusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  in 
later  times.  It  probably  occurs  under  the  altered 
name  of  Dibon  [2]  in  Neh.  xi.  25.  G. 

*  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  133)  thinks  Dibon  (  = 
Dimonah)  may  be  cd-Dlieib,  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  a  Wady  of  that  name,  north-east  of  Tell 
'Ardd  (Arad).  See  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252. 
Robinson  writes  the  name  Ehdeib  {Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
473,  1st  ed.).  Keil  and  Detitzftch  regard  this  con- 
jecture as  possibly  correct  (Book  of  Joshua,  p.  159). 

H. 

DI'NAH  (H3,,,:T,  judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
same  root  as  Dan  [object  of  strife,  Dietr.  in  Ges. 
Htbr.  u.  Chald.  Worterb.  6te  Aufl.]  :  Aeiva'-  Dina), 
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the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21). 
She  accompanied  her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to 
(  anaan,  and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor, 
the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father 
had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12);  such 
reparation  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxii.  28,  29)  among  the 
members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case 
the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  offense 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  favored  people  of  God ;  he  had  "  wrought 
folly  in  Israel  "  (xxxiv.  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor. 
who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two 
peoples;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and 
commerce;  just  as  among  the  Romans  the  jus 
nmii'ibii  and  the  jus  amimercii  constituted  the 
essence  of  ciritas.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness  which 
Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose ;  they 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  union, 
the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites:  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for 
the  Phceuicians  (Her.  ii.  104),  and  probably  most 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  They 
therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest  [Circumcision],  Simeon  and  Levi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes  (Ant. 
i.  21,  §  1 ;  6fjio/jLr)Tpioi  aSe\<poi),  attacked  them 
unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plundered 
their  city.  Jacob's  remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  im- 
ply any  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction;  for  the  brothers  were  regarded  as  the 
proper  guardians  of  their  sister's  honor,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Bedouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the 
revenge  of  the  neighboring  peoples,  and  even  of  the 
family  of  Hamor,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have 
survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape, 
which  was  wonderful,  considering  the  extreme  rigor 
with  which  the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  the  East  [Blood,  Rlvkngci: 
of],  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jeho- 
vah (xxxv.  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the 
treachery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy 
capture  of  the  city  as  occurring  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  feast  (Ant.  i.  21,  §  2).  The  object  for 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  book  of 
Genesis  probably  is,  partly,  to  explain  the  allusion 
in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit  the  conse- 
quences of  any  association  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  heathens  about  them.  Ewald 
(lieschichte,  i.  488)  assumes  that  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  narrative  was  furnished  by  an 
actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  the 
aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the 
daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed 
with  an  ethnological  view;  the  form  in  which  the 
narrative  appears  being  merely  the  coloring  of  a 
late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text.  W.  L.  1'.. 

DFNAITES  (W^ :  Acuwaij    [Alex.   At- 
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vaioi^]  Di?uei,  Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the 
CutliEean  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  governor,  after  the  con- 
quest and  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shal- 
maneser.  They  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia,  and  united  with  their  fellow-colonists  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews ;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  them.  Junius  ( Comm.  in  loc. ),  without  any 
authority,  identifies  them  with  the  people  known  to 
geographers  by  the  name  Domain.      W.  A.  W. 

DINHA'BAH  (H^m  [perk  =  H^FT, 
depression,  low  hind,  Dietr.] :  Aevvafid.:  Denaba; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chr.  i.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Ar- 
non:  Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven 
miles  from  Estms  (Heshbon);  but  neither  of  these 
has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Jo- 
seph, in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins), 
folds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he 
adds,  "  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Din- 
habah, for  it  was  given  (H^TPiTH)  him  as 
a  present."  With  as  little  probability  Gesenius 
conjectured  that  it  might  signify  dominus,  i.  e.  locus 
direptionis,  i.  e.  pradonum  Intibulum.  The  name 
is  not.  uncommon  among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  24)  mentions  Aava&a  in  Palmyrene  Syria, 
afterwards  a  bishop"s  see;  and  according  to  Zosimus 
(iii.  27)  there  was  a  AavafSn  in  Babylonia.     (Kno- 

>    i 
liel,  Genesis.)     The  Peshito  Syriac  has  ,-^CT^-'?, 

Daihab,  probably  a  mistake  for  *-^^T-l?. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  DINNER.     [Meals.] 

DIONYS'IA  (Atovvffta.:  Bacchanalia),  "the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions  (Oiaaoi),  acting  the  part  of  Maenads, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (cf.  Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  7G7  ff. ;  Broukh.  ad  Tib.  iii.  6,  2,  who 
gives  a  coin  of  Maroneia,  bearing  a  head  of  Diony- 
sus crowned  with  ivy);  and  the  phallus  was  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  train  (Herod,  ii.  48,  49).  Shortly 
before  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168 
b.  c,  in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy"  (2  Mace.  vi. 
7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia  in 
Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Roman  senate  (b.  c. 
186).  The  whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  excesses  with  which  the  festival  was 
attended  (Liv.  xxxix.  8  ff.),  and  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  This 
fact  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  pe- 
culiarly revolting  to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonaean  age 
(cf.  Herod,  iv.  79,  ~2.Kvdai  rov  Ba.Kxevf"'  7re'f» 
"EAAtjo-ij/  6veiSi(ovffi)-  B-  F.  W. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE 
(Aiopvcrios  6  'Apeoirayhris,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 


a  *  The  Greeks  have  a  little  chapel  consecrated  to 
Saint  Dionysius  on  the  north  side  of  the  Areopagus, 
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preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (ff.  E.  iii.  4)  makes 
him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  ol 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  H.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyrologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but 
which  are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious  and  the 
production  of  some  Neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, see  an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog's  Ency- 
klopddie ;  and  for  further  legends  respecting  him- 
self, Suidas  s.  v.,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology*  H.  A. 

DIONY'SUS  (AiSwaos,  Atdwaos,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Bixkxos, 
'\aKxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  (/I.  vi. 
132),  and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  325); 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687 ; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc.  de 
Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Dionysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  rejects 
the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus 
(Liberurn  pat  rem ;  cf.  Plut.  Qiuest.  Com:  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their  prin- 
ciples" ("nequaquam  congruentibus  institutis"), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  their  discredit. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemseus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29),  "branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Mace.).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS.     [Months.] 

DIOT  REPHES  (Aiorpe<pT)s  [Jove-nour- 
ished]), a  Christian  mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as 
(piAoirpcpTevoDV  in  some  church  to  which  St.  John 
had  written,  and  which,  on  account  of  his  influence, 
did  not  receive  the  Apostle's  authority,  nor  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain what  church  is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was, 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.     [Gaius.] 

H.  A. 

*  For  interesting  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Diotrephes  and  his  probable  motives  for  such  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  Apostle,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Neander's  Ppmzung,  ii.  647,  648  (Robinson's 
revised  tr.  p.  376).  See  also  Liicke,  Diisterdieck, 
and  Braune  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Theil  xv.)  on 
John's  Third  Epistle.  H. 


the  only  structure  at  present  (1859)  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill.  H. 


DISCIPLE 
DISCIPLE.  [Education;  Schools.] 
*  DISCOVER  is  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  to  uncover,  e.  g.  Deut.  xxii.  30;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  It3;  Is.  xxii.  8;  Mic.  i.  6.  "  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  discovereth  the  forests  "  (Ps.  xxix. !)),  that  is, 
the  thunderbolt  strips  the  trees  of  their  bark, 
branches,  and  leaves.  A. 

DISCUS  (SiffKos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practice  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practiced  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  (/•  Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.) 


Discobolus.     (Osterley,  Denk.  der  alt.  Kunst,  vol.  i. 
no.  139.) 

DISEASES.     [Medicine.] 

DISH.     (1.)  bDD,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 

(2.)  nnb!?,  in  pim.  only  ninbs,  iTnbs, 

or  nrivS  :  vSplaKfi,  6  aKafiacrrpos,  Xe'jSrjs:  vas, 

lebes.     (3.)  n~"3?r? :  see  Charger. 

In  N.  T.  Tpv$\iov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judoea.  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  ringers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  toed. 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  181,  2d 
ed. ).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and 
to  refuse  such  an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners. Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish 
with  our  Ix>rd  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and 

hjtimacy.  Tpv$\iov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  ITl"?"?? 
sometimes  in  A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  29; 
Num.  iv.  7,  vii.  13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered 
kotv\t)  or  half  sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a  cup  or 
flask  rather  than  a  dish.     Tpv&\lov  is  in  Vulg. 
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Matt.  xxvi.  23,  pwrqpsis ;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinus. 
(Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.  rpv^KioV,  Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  193;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  I' Arab.  p.  46).    [Basin.]    H.  W.  P. 

DI'SHAN  (V^.  [antelope]:  [in  Gen.,]  'p,- 
<T(bv,  [Alex.  PfKraic;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Aiaav;  ver. 
38,  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  Vtawv;  ver.  42,  Vat.  Alex. 
Aoktcdj':]  Disan),  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

W.  L.  B. 

DI'SHON  ("pttfV:T  [antelope]:  Aycrdbv:  Bi- 
son). 1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21, 
26,  30;  IChr.  i.  38). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.,  Aaiauiv.]  The  son  of  Anah 
and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  i. 
41).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to  the  same  root, 
which  may  possibly  reappear  in  the  name  Deish 
noticed  by  Abulfeda  {Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  196).  The 
geographical  position  of  the  tribes  descended  from 
these  patriarchs  is  uncertain.  Knobel  ( Comm.  in 
loc.)  places  them  to  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Dishon.  Eshhan,  and  Hemdan  may  be  identified 
with  Usbany  and  Humeidy,  branches  of  the  tribe 
of  Omran.  Such  identifications  must  be  received 
with  caution,  as  similar  names  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Arabia  —  Hamde,  for  instance,  near  Tayf, 
and  again  Hamdan,  which  bears  a  still  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  original  name,  near  Sana  (Burck- 
hardt's  Arabia,  i.  156,  ii.  376).  W.  L.  B. 

*  DISSOLVE  has  once  (Dan.  v.  16)  the  an- 
tiquated sense  of  "solve,"  "explain."  Belshazzar 
says  to  Daniel:  "And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  make  interpretations,  and  dissolve 
doubts,"  &c.  (A.  V.).  H. 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 

or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.     The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 

settlers  Cn-l  72 ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  &c,  from 

Hv2,  to  strip  naked;  so  Sm72  "OS,  Ezr.  vi. 
16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereave- 
ment, as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home 
of  their  fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a 
"sojourning"  (^e-ro iKecria)  and  of  a  "colony" 
(airoiKta)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "captiv- 
ity "  (ai>XMa^c,"r''a)i  while  the  term  "  dispersion  " 
(StaffTropd,  first  in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  ""ll^f ;  °f-  Jer- 
xxxiv.  17),  which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  people  thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts 
of  heaven  "  (Deut.  xxx.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the 
Gentiles"  (2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the 
full  privileges  of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35), 
should  yet  be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest 
(cf.  Is.  xlix.  6  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where 
they  found  a  temporary  resting-place  (1  Pet.  i.  1, 
■n-apeirtSriiAOis  Siacrrropas).  The  schism  which  had 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion  was 
not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twelve  tribes"  (Jam.  i.  1,  ra?s  ddSeica  <pv- 
Aaiy  rats  iv  rrj  diacrnopo.),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 
7,  to  5o>SeK<i<pv\ov). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the.  Jews,  dates  from  the 
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Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  ear- 
lier settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia; 
but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  king- 
dom. Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which 
Jewish  communities  bound  by  common  laws,  en- 
nobled by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and 
animated  by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
difficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope 
"of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects 
both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clearest 
providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognized  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by  re- 
ligious ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
(to  SiSpaxnov,  Matt.  xvii.  2-1 ;  cf.  Mishna,  Sltekcv- 
lim.  7,  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6);  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new  moons  (Mishna,  Itosh-Hashuna,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of  the 
nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive  the 
payments  of  different  districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  §  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mohammedan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judtnth.  i.  337  n. ;  Cic.  pro  Flacco, 
28). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  "  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our 
brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel"  (Frankel,  MonnUschrift,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modern  date  (Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  2  f.,  xviii.  9).  No 
schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder 
and  Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
was  followed  by  his  successor,  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  Nis- 
ibis  became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-456).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i. 
1)  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a 
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prince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish 
faith  only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2).  Large  settlements 
of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands 
of  the  yEgaean  (Cos,  Delos:  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10), 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus, 
Miletus,  Pergamus,  Halicarnassus,  Sardis:  Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c).  The  Romans  confirmed  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  Syrian 
kings;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  popular  violence  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  9; 
B.  J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  connection  with  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  [Hellen- 
ists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Alexan- 
dria]. The  Jewish  settlements  established  there 
by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of 
the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread  over  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia 
(the  Falasha).  At  Cyrene  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§  2;  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at  the 
latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the  justice 
and  clemency  which  they  received  from  a  Roman 
governor  (cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  5).  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their 
veneration  for  the  "  holy  city  "  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Caium,  §  36;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognized  the 
universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  trib- 
ute (Joseph.  I.  c.)  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in  Bab- 
ylon by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  p.  420;  Vorslttdien,  p.  52  ff.),  and  no 
fire-signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  p.  419,  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  11); 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  i>. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  Lxviii.  32).  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  iv.  2);  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.  v. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quar- 
ter, and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  §  23  ff1.).  They  were 
favored  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (Philo,  I.  c);  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Rome  (Frankel,  p.  459).  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  [Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects 
of  suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion, 
lx.  6);  and  the  internal  disputes  consequent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to 
their  banishment  from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud,  25: 
"  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit."  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in  a 
lew  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous  (Acts 
xxviii.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to  be  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satirists 
(Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14). 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
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tnulgation  of  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  scttleniciits. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1) 
l'arthians  ....  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judoa  (i.  e. 
Syria)  .  .  .  Pamphylia;  (3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Creece; 
(4)  Romans  .  .  .  ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Apostles  in  the  Interval 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  apos- 
tolic missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  deacons 
an'  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  a 
proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  Antioeh,  by 
which  St.  l'aul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
anions;  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  included  Barna- 
bas of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and 
Simeon,  surnamed  Niger  ;  and  among  his  "  fellow- 
laborers  "  at  a  later  time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of  Alexandria  (Acts 
xviii.  -24:  of.  1  Cor.  iii.  0),  and  L'rbanus  (Rom.  xvi. 
9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  8),  whose  names,  at 
least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  36,  xv. 
22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion :  and  throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the 
Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  "it  was  necessary 
{avayKaiov)  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  first 
spoken"  (Acts  xiii.  46),  and  they  in  turn  were 
united  with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  "the  devout"  {oi  (re^6fj.ei>oi), 
which  had  recognized  in  various  degrees  "  the  faith 
of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7;  c. 
Apwn.  ii.  5;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium;  id.  c.  Flac- 
i-iiiii.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points  to- 
gether in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift, 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-411,  449-451.  Cf.  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  336-344;  Ewald,  Gesck.  d. 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  B.  P.  W. 

*  DISTAFF,  Prov.  xxxi.  19.     [Spinning.] 

*  DIVES.  See  the  last  paragraph  under 
Lazarus. 

DIVINATION  (DDpa  :  ^reba,  Ez.  xiii. 

7;  fiayeia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  D^StE?,  fappaKeta, 

veneficium,  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii.  9;  tt?rW;  \\ii6vpiff- 
ft.6s,  &c).  This  art  "of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixt- 
ure of  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  has  been 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike,  civilized 
and  savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  visible,  guiding  Providence, 
the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  be  known  to  men, 
partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  char- 
acter or  elevation  of  spirit  are  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  (deondurfts,  ivdovaiacnai,  (K- 
(TTdTiKoi),  and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indica- 
tions of  the  future,  which  must  be  learnt  from  ex- 
perience and  observation  (Cic.  Dip.  i.  18;  Plin. 
xxx.  5).  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural  (arexvos,  aSiSaKTos)  in  which  the  me- 
dium of  inspiration  was  transported  from  his  own 
individuality,  and  became  the  passive  instrument 
of  supernatural  utterances  (.Kit.  vi.  47:  ( Iv.  Met. 
ii.  640,  4c).  As  this  process  involved  violent  con- 
vulsions, the  word  fxavriKT)  is  derived  from  fiaiv 
((r6at,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and 
streaming  hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plat.  Tim. 
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72,  15.,  where  the  fxavris  is  carefully  distinguished 
IV the  Trpo<J>7)T7)s).  But  even  in  the  most  pas- 
sinuate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of  Scripture  wo 
have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions  (Num. 
xxiii.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pretenders  to 
the  gilt. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (t€x~ 
viK-tj),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Time.  iii. 
89;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii. 
406,  inc.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture 
or  ignorance  called  kapnoinancy,  pyromancy,  arith- 
moiuancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalo- 
mancy,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts 
in  Cic.  de  Dir. ;  ( 'ardan  </<<  Sapientid  ;  Anton,  v. 
1  >ale,  de  Ori,j.  Idol. ;  Faliricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  pp. 
400-426;  Carpzov,  App.  Orit.  540-549;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  ch.  viii.  ff.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed 
into  the  service  of  augur)-,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as  of  the  modern 
New  Zealanders,  that  "  after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving 
of  trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer  "  (Taylor's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Stain,  i.  153  ff.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge  be- 
came in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  12;  Liv.  vi.  27;  Soph.  Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iii. 
11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (den. 
xli.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13;  Jer.  v.  31;  Dan.  ii.  2),  who  in 
all  nations  made  it  subservient  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says  that  the  as- 
trologers would  make  even  the  Shah  rise  at  mid- 
night and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in  obedience 
to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus CEsch.  Pr.  \"tnet.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Die.  1 ; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  Devil  (Finnic.  Materials 
de  I'.rrore,  Prooem.;  Lactant.  ii.  16;  Minue.  F'elix, 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  A  brim  an  (Nork,  Bram.  mid  Rah.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,   Vtdg.  Err.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded 
to  that  it  deserves  careful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  far 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  in 

the  Egyptian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.     (1.)  □%,Stp%"]n 

(e^VyVral'i  Desych.  6  -rrepl  hpe'iow  Kal  SiocrTj^ieiuif 
< £Tj7oiVteeos ;  Aqu.  Kpvepiaarai).  They  were  a 
class   of  Egyptian    priests,   eminent   for   learning 
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(Upoypa.fjLfj.a.Te'is)-  The  name  may  be  derived  from 
t£T?n,  a  style ;  or,  according  to  Jablonski,  from  an 
Egyptian  word  Chertom  =  thaumaturgus  (Gesen. 
s.  v.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
647;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Pair.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dhardamand 
=  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Hummed  (Calmet); 
the  modern  Egyptian  Zdirgeh,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  Y-king,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue's  China,  i.  123  ft'.);  and  the  Jamassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kaempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  xv.) 

2.  DsttDn  (ffo(pt(TTai,  Ex.  vii.  11;  Suid.  outws 
tXeyov  iravras  robs  ireircuStv/j.ei'ovs-  conjectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  CB^O  (iiraoiSoi,  Ex.  vii.  11,  D^BttfB, 
(papixaKol  ■  incantatores  :  the  variety  of  words  used 
in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows  how 
vague  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them).     The 

original  meaning  of  ^tt73  is  to  mutter ;  and  in 
Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers, 
of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders 
which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere  legerde- 
main, or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  supposed 
by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it  is  idle 
to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic  deri- 
vation of  ^272)  explains  them  to  be  "  astrologers," ' 
such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed  (from  their 
power  to  foretell  eclipses,  &c.)  to  be  able  to  control 
the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  ( Virg.  yEn.  iv.  489 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  263.  "  While  the  laboring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton.  "  A  witch,  and 
one  so  strong  she  could  control  the  moon,"  Shakes- 
peare, The  Tempest).  Women  were  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex. 
xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  on  the- 
ocratic grounds,  independently  of  their  liability  to 
abuse. 

4.  D",2^'7^  Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6  (yvwffrai, 
sciolce  ;  ivizards,  from  37T*,  to  lenow  :  cf.  weiser 
Mann,  Huge  Frau,  as  Za.ifi.uv,  from  Sdri/xi)'-  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  (/caTa/3A.e7ra5a),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3;  Bulenger,  de  Div.  iii. 
33;  Delrio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv.  2;  Godwyn's  Mos. 
<f  Aar.  iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  to  Kvpuv- 
TO.TO.  fiSpia  $&mv  ixavTMuv  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent. 
ii.).  For  other  bone  divinations  see  Rubruquis' 
China,  p.  65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in 
Pinkerton). 

5.  rrniW,  Lot.  xx.  6;  Is.  viU.  19,  xix.  3; 
eyyaffTpi/j.v0oi,  v(Kpop.6.vreis-  qui  Pythones  con- 
sulil,  venlriloqui)  [D^S,  Is.  xix.  3].     The  word 
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properly  means  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonymy  those  who  consulted  them 

(SIS    bSt£»,    Deut.    xviii.    10;     b$     V^l^. 

^  J  J~U  :  ol  itrtpcDTtiivres  robs  veKpovs,  querent 
a  mortuis  veritatem.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies 
that  the  Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits, 
makes  it  mean  «  consumers  of  dead  idols,"  Conn,  at. 
ii.  395  ff. ).  They  are  also  called  Pythones ;  iyyaarp- 
ird\ai  vvv\  Wvdaivas  Ka\ov/j.evous  (Plut.  de  Def. 
Or.  414;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  19).  Hence  the  trviv^a 
TlvQoivos,  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
"peeped  and  muttered  "  (cf.  Tpi(etv,  II-  xxiii.  101; 
"  squeak  and  gibber,"  Shakespeare,  Jul.  Cues.)  from 
the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"familiar"   (Is.  xxix.  4,  Ac;  1   Sam.  xxviii.   8; 

Lev.  xx.  27,  cf.  o-T€pv6/j.avris,  Soph.  Frag.). 31S 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  (5ai/j.ovo\7)irT6s),  like 
the  ancient  EupvK\e?s  (els  aAAorpias  yaarepas 
evSvs,  At.  Veep.  1017,  "  malum  spiritum  per  verenda 
naturag  excipiebat."  Schol.  in  Ar.  Plut. ).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  14,  § 
2),  in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  been 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecelus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost.  ad  1  Cor. 
xii. ;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57 ;  Aug. 
de  Doctr.  Christ.  §  33;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and 
the  commentators  on  JEn.  vi.;  Critici  8acii,vi. 
331;  Winer,  s.  v.  Todtenbeschworer ;  Le  Moyue, 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  993  ff.;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  i.  2, 
and  above  all  Bt  ttcher,  de  InJ'eris,  pp.  101-121, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  demons  or 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns 
(Is.  lxv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications 
by  voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  ix.  15;  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  sup- 
posed \pvxofJLavTt?a  was  often  effected  by  ventrilo- 
quism and  illusion  is  certain;  for  a  specimen  of  this 
even  in  modem  times  see  the  Life  of  Benremt/n 
Cellini. 

6.  D^MDp  DDp  {jxavrev6fjievoi  ixavniaV-  qui 
ariohs  sciscitetur ;  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the  most 
complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this  passage, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  there  enumer- 
ated.) This  word  involves  the  notion  of  "  cutting," 
and  therefore  may  be  connected  with  the  (bald. 

TIT?  (from  "•!?»  to  cu*))  Dan-  »•  27>  iv-  7'  *C;, 
and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  genethliaci, 
&c.  (Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Astrologia  ;  .In  v.  vi.  582  ff.; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Ma*  ier,  Sterne). 
Others  refer  it  to  the  uKripofxavTcis  (Schol.  ad  Eur. 
Hipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  was  very  familiar 
to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  Lots,  ad  init.);  but  it 
required  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Esth.  iii.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18). 
Both  lots  and  digitoiiim  micatio  (odd  and  even ) 
were  used  in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple 
(Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Digitis  micando). 

7.  )y\V72,  Mic.  v.  12;  2  K.  xxi.  6;  olmrmm 
somnia ;  A.  V.  "an  observer  of  times;"  kAtj- 
Sovi(6/j.ei/os  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xix. 
26,  where  probably  they  followed  a  different  reading, 

from  ^"12?,  a  bird,  dpviBoffKoireiv)  =  6  4k  tuv 
\a\ovi±iv«iv  erToxa(df^evos,  Lex.  Cyr. ;  dirb  o.ko\,  f. 
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Hesych.  It  is  derived  from  ^"S,  to  cover,  and 
may  mean  generally  "using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii. 
'!;  Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  \6yoov  iraparr)pricrts  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
they  called  Bath  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10;  1  K.  xx.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  curious  disserta- 
tion on  it  see  Lightfbot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A  belief 
in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very  prev- 
alent among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
304;  Pint,  de  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of 
the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Ainasis 
from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sais 
(Wilkinson,  Arte.  Egypt  iv.  144).  The  universality 
of  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known  to  every 
scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. ;  Herod,  ii.  90 ;  Virg.  sEn. 
vii.  116,  Ac).  From  the  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblica?,  &c.  (Niceph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119 ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  Ac. ;  Cardan,  da 
Varietate,  p.  1040). 

If  p/1VP  be  derived  from  \*TJ,  it  will  mean 
"  one  who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  Syr. 
Vers.   (cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  Js.  ii.  6).      A 

belief  in  the  d<f>0a\(j.bs  fidaKavos  (37^  )^V)  was 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Deut.  xxiii.  6  ;  Matt.  xx.  15  ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  ^ 
(pdovqo'd.Tw  (Too  6  6<pda\fji6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9, 
"Saul  eyed  David").  The  well-known  passages 
of  Pliny  and  the  ancients  on  the  subject  are  col- 
lected in  Potter's  Ant.  i.  383  ff. 

Others  again  make  the  D'ODl?  (Is.  ii.  6,  Ac.), 
"  soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "  times  "  as  in  A.  V., 
from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben  Ezra  on 
I>ev.  xix.  26)  and  other  dtocrrifitcu,  as  lightnings, 
comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the  Etruscan 
Fulguratores  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin.  ii.  43,  53; 
Plut.  de  Superst.  ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  102;  Virg.  Eel.  i. 
16  ;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  namely,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv. 
10,  but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit. 
p.  541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabula- 
tion of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
"  monthly  prognosticated ;  "  Is.  xlvii.  13,  j)fx4pas 
irapaTrtpeTffdf,  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  Opp.  et  D.  770;  Suet.  Aug.  92,  Ac.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  [in- 
correctly "  plain,"  A.  V.]  of  Meonenim  (enchant- 
ments) "  [properly  "enchanters,"  or  "diviners"] 
refers  not  so  much  to  the  general  sacredness  of 
great  trees  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  328,  habiUe  Gram 
oracula  quercus,  Virg.  Georg.),  as  to  the  fact  that 
(probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen. 
xxxv.  4;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  142). 

8.  O^rnp  (oiWi^fiepoi :  observantes  au- 
gwia;  Ps.  lviii.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  Ac):  A. 
V.  "  enchanters  " ;  ophiomants  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii. 

p.  383),  from  It'TO,  to  hiss  ;  people  who,  like  the 
indent  Psylli  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Marmaridse  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  301), 
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"  Ad  quorum  cantus  serpens  oblita  veueui, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  cerastae," 

were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Feci.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Theriac. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  891;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  495;  .En.  vii.  753; 
Niebuhr's  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 
the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  100  ff. :  Arnob.  ado. 
Gent  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).  The 
whole  subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  (Ilieroz. 
torn.  ii.  iii.  6,  de  As.  jiiie  sun/a). 

t£?n3  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  "  learn  • 
ing  by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  in  English, 
Gen.  xxx.  27;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the 
word  meant  (as  the  Rabbis  say)  an  observation  of 
4v6$ta  ffv/j.$o\a,  Ac.  (Jer.  x.  2;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7). 
Some  understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxx.  2;  Poli  Syn.  ad  Deut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  D^pUsOQ  (<pa.pfji.aKoi  '■  malejici,  venejici ; 
A.  V.  "wizards"),  from  the  Arabic,  "to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldseans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  involve 
the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of  Aqiueli- 
cium,  <fec,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only  partially 
understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Superstitions). 

10.  ff^^D  "15^'  (eVaetSoj/res  iiraoidijv.  in- 
cantatores),  from  "OH,  to  bind  (cf.  bannen  = 
binden,  Gesen.  s.  v.).  [See  Deut.  xviii.  11.]  Those 
who  acquired  power  by  uttering  spells,  Ac.  (icara- 
Se'co;  and  vfxvos  8ecrfj.tos,  ^Esch.  Eurn.  296; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 
And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee." 

Manfred,  i.  1). 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  ^13"),  a  mutterer ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "enchanters"  with  the 
Nekromanteis  (No.  5,  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses 
divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against 

Jerusalem  or  Rabbah,  and  D^22n2  Vf2?i7  (t»0 
a,vat3pdaai  pdfrtiov,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be  rather 
pnj/ai  jSf'Aij,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sagitt  is ;  the 
other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (ad  far. ) 
explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities,  that  city 
being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
(Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would 
light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem."  The  A.  V.  "  made  his  arrows 
bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of  ffiSripo/jiavTeia, 
—  incorrectly.  The  arrows  used  were  particolored 
and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  Pietro  della  Valle 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of  8 
arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed  it  to  diabolical 
agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ.  x. ), 
and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Marcell.  xxxi.):  also 
among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  ii.  111). 
"  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practiced  by  Elisha, 
2  K.  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  Errors, 
v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  |uAo/i.  or 
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baPSofjiavTela  (Hos.  iv.  12)  b|?»  bStt?.  Avo 
IffrdvTes  pafiSovs  .  .  .  iriirrovffas  eTrer^povv 
birov  (pfpotvro,  Cyr.  Alex,  (ad  foe),  and  so  too 
Theophylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
positive  or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question 
was  decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of 
spans  in  the  staff  (Godwyn,  I.  c).  Parallels  are 
found  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  67,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  'Xnvdat  fx.vpi.Kivu)  fiavTevovTai 
£v\w),  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians 
(Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Stavorinus's  Jura.  ; 
Pinkerton,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called 
Niu,  Taylor's  New  Zeal.  p.  91).  These  kinds  of 
divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran, 
and  are  called  al  Meisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prelim. 
Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  KvALKOfiavTeia,  Gen.  xliv.  5  (to  kSvSv  to 
apyupouv  .  .  .  aitTbs  5«  olu>vio~fj.ovs  olaivi^eTcu  iv 
auT<2;  Hesych.  ic6vSv,  troTripiov  t3aaiXiK6v-  in 
quo  augurari  solet).  Parkhurst  and  others  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  (Bruce's  Travels,  ii.  G57)  "for  which  he 

would  search  carefully"  (a  meaning  which  WTll 
may  bear.  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt,  and 
the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had  prophetic 
and  mysterious  properties  (Havemick.  hit  rod.  to 
the  Pentateuch,  ad  loc).  The  divination  was  by 
means  of  radiations  from  the  water,  or  from  magic- 
ally inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into  it;  a  sort  of 
vSpofiavTfia,  KaTOWTpofxavreia,  or  KpvaTaWo- 
ixavreia  (Cardan,  de  Rerum  Variet  cap.  93),  like 
the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii.  362),  and  the 
crystal  divining  globes,  the  properties  of  which  de- 
pend on  a  natural  law  brought  into  notice  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup,  and  such  a  one  was 
made  by  Merlin  (Faerie  Queeiie,  iii.  2,  19).  Jul. 
Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says  that  after  certain  in- 
cantations, a  demon  "  vocem  instar  sibili  edebat 
in  aquis."  It  is  curious  to  find  KuXtKotxavTeia  even 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Daily  Bill.  Illustr.  i. 
424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyptian  cups  see  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  258.  This  kind  of  divination  must 
not  be  confused  with  Cyathomanteia  (Suid.  s.  v. 
KOTTa/ii^eiv)- 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2;  Ez. 
xxi.  21 ;  iTrepuiTTJaai  iv  to?s  yKvjrTols ;  1  Sam. 
xv.  23,  fy^R  =  an  inquirer    [where  the  form  is 

D^D"1]^]).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols,"  from  which  the  ex- 
cited worshippers  fancied  that  they  received  oracular 
responses.  The  notion  that  they  were  the  em- 
balmed heads  of  infants  on  a  gold  plate  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer's  invention.  Other  Rabbis  think  that  they 
may  mean  "astrolabes,"  <fec.     [Teraphim.] 

15.  'HiraTOO-KOTrio,  or  extispicium  (Ez.  xxi.  21, 

KaTao-KO-n-nffdffBai    al.     i\irari    K.,    LXX.,    nST 

T332).  The  liver  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  sacrifice  (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74:  Suet. 
Aug.  95;  Cic.  de  Dm.  ii.  13;  Sen.  (Edip.  360). 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephoestion 
were  foretold  '6ti  &\o/3ov  to  rjirap  ?iv  lepeiov  (Ar- 
rian,  Alex  vii.  18). 

16.  'OvetpofiavTeia  (Dcut.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  4).  God 
frequently  revealed  himself  by  dreams  when  the 
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soul  was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contact 
with  the  body  (eSSovffa  yap  (f>pi]v  opixaaiv  Aa/x- 
■jrpvveTvu.  Msch.  Eum.).  Many  warnings  occur 
in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c).  We 
find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams 
such  as  occurs  in  Virg.  jEn.  vii.  81;  Plaut.  Cur- 
cul.  i.  1,  2,  61.     [Dreams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consid- 
ered as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21-24, 
xliv.  7).     The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the  Holy 

of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  TS^,  Saffip 
ra  ayia  tuiv  aylccv  ovofid^ei,  Lex.  Ms. ;  Hottin- 
ger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  366).  That  there  were  several 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub 
at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named 
Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum  sive  responsum 
possumus  appellare,  et  ut  contentiosius  verbum  ex- 
primamus  e  verbo  \aki)TT\piov,  vel  locutorium  di- 
cere  "  (Hieron.  ad  Eph.  i.).  The  word  "oracles" 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  ■ 
38;  Rom.  iii.  2,  &c).  On  the  general  subject  of 
oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale  de  Oraculis  ;  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Oraculum;  Potter's  Aniiq.  i.  286-326; 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and  Yulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  &c. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  (Relig.  Medici,  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
&c),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  resemble  them  (11.  xxii.  355;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30 ;  Shakesp. 
Rich.  II.,  ii.  1;  Daniell,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  62,  &c). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  5,  "  vana  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,"  Columell.  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove 
that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Ileb.  Lex. 
pp.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  &c).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis  the  Urim  and  Thummim  lasted 
until  the  Temple;  the  spirit  of  prophecy  until  Mal- 
achi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the  sole  means  of 
guidance,  from  that  time  downwards  (Lightfoot, 
I.  c. ;  Maimonides,  de  Fundam.  Leg.  cap.  7;  Abar- 
banel,  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  prophets  believed  in  the 
reality  of  necromancy,  &c,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Lavater,  Glanville, 
Henry  More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men. 
Such  also  was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  Hale 
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to  burn   Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Rury 

in  16(14;  and  caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "to 
give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the 
Bible."  We  recommend  this  statement,  in  con- 
trast with  the  all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such 
superstitions  now,  to  thoughtful  consideration. 
tor  a  curious  statute  against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz. 
cap.  15),  see  Collier's  EccL  /list.  vi.  366. 

Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  skepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
lx>rd's  coming,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  13ar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vag- 
abond Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  Ill;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  •yo'jjres  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20, 
&c.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
f3if3\oi  CE<pe<Tia  ypa.fl/j.a.Ta)  and  irepifpya  at 
Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  (awaTeccvts,  Joseph.)  had  be- 
come dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the 
Jewish  war;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded 
to  in  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  1,  2;  Ant.  xx.  5,  §  1, 
&c;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  12).  As 
was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  especially 
connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their  spells 
and  incantations  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  interesting 
subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fabricius 
Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  BiJttcher,  de  Inferis,  pp. 
101  ff.  F.  W.  P. 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost, 
are  stated  ib.  xxii.  19,  29.     The  ground  of  divorce 

was  what  the  text  calls  a  I'D."!  JTV137,  on  the 
t  t        -  :  v ' 

meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed;  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to 
trifling  causes,  e.  9.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she 
was  cooking  for  her  husband."  The  Pharisees 
wished  perhaps  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these 
rival  schools  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by 
his  answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  his  previous 
maxim  (v.  31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hard- 
ened state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
place.  Vet  from  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say 
unto  you,"  vv.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  he 
regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  "fornication" 
as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  how  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 

by  "Q"7!  ni^iy,  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  "fornication,"  i.  e.  adul- 
tery, for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law 
"that  such  should  be  stoned"  (John  viii.  5;  Lev. 
xx.  10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses'  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
that  the  mere  giving  "  a  bill  (or  rather  '  book,' 

*npp)  of  divorcement "  (comp.  Is.  1.  1;  Jer.  iii.  8), 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of  a 


a  Mishna,  Gitlin,  ix.  10.  K.  Akibah  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wife  whose  uppearanco 
pleased  him  better.  , 
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Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  correctness  of 
the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of  writing  was 
then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
husband.  Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive  prac- 
tice would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  m"}!?, 

and  doubtless  with  the  lax  general  morality  which 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  stand- 
ard would  be  lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the 
Geinar.  Babyl.  Gittin,  9  (ap.  Selden,  de  Ux.  Heb. 
iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public, 
or  going  out  with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn 
as  not  properly  to  conceal  her  person  from  sight. 
But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any 
save  a  much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole 
question  one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of 
Phalti  and  Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an 
example  of  <>ne  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Sel- 
den, quoting  (de  Ux.  Hub.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Prcef. 
p.  8  b,  &c,  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  hus- 
band, when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wife  the  libel- 
lus  dkortii ;  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  value,  and 
the  fact  improbable.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known 
oriental  usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting 
their  husband  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10).  Salome  is  noted 
{Ibid.)  as  the  first  example  of  it  —  one,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen 
laxity.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  caution  given  1 
Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer  is  surely  mistaken  (s.  v. 
Khescheidung)  in  supposing  that  a  man  might  take 
back  as  wife  her  whom  he  had  divorced,  except  in 
the  cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died  orhad 
divorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  contemplated 
by  the  lawgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases, 
and  therefore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden 
(Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on. this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  23,  xvi.  7,  §  3;  Vit. 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject,  Buxtorf,  de  Sponsal.  et  Diwrt.  pp. 
82-85;  Selden,  Ux.  Heb.  iii.  17  ff. ;  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted. 

H.  H. 

*  Divorce  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages 
treating  of  divorce  are  found  in  Matt.  v.  31,  32, 
xix.  3-9,  Mark  x.  2-12,  Luke  xvi.  18%  1  Cor.  vii. 
10-16,  and  perhaps  Rom.  vii.  2,  3,  which  however 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  our  subject.  If  our 
Lord,  as  is  probable,  spoke-  of  divorce  more  than 
once,  the  passage  in  Luke  harmonizes  with  that  in 
Matt,  v.,  —  as  the  comparison  of  Matt.  v.  18  with 
Luke  xvi.  17  shows, — and  the  passage  in  Mark 
with  that  in  Matt.  xix. 

In  the  Gospels  only  airo\va>,  in  1  ( 'or.  vii.  x<»- 
pi(ofj.ai  and  atpirj/xi  denote  separation  of  married 
parties.  All  three  are  used  of  an  act  proceeding 
from  either  sex,  but  the  second,  and  probably  the 
third,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  tirst.  Iii 
classical  Greek  airoirefj.ww  said  of  the  husband's 
act,  and  airo\e'nrw  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  wife's  act,  are  the  terms-in  best  use,  but  a.no\vo> 
and  perhaps  other  words  are  to  be  met  with. 

Our  Lord's  declarations  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads.  (I.)  The  practice  al- 
lowed by  the  Mosaic  law  of  putting  away  a  wile 
without  crime  on  her  part,  and  on  the  ground  of 
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some  personal  dislike  or  disgust,  is  opposed  to  the 
original,  divine  idea  of  marriage,  according  to 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  are  joined  together  by 
God  to  be  one  flesh,  and  are  not  to  be  put  asunder 
by  man.  (2.)  He,  therefore,  who  puts  away  his 
wife  by  a  bill  of  divorce  without  her  crime,  causes 
her  to  commit  adultery  by  placing  it  within  her 
power  to  marry  another  man  (Matt.  v.  32).  Thus 
even  the  party  who  suffers  the  divorce  is  criminal 
in  marrying  again.  (3.)  A  man  or  a  woman  who 
procures  a  divorce,  except  on  account  of  the  adul- 
tery of  the  other  party,  and  marries  another  per- 
son, commits  adultery.  (4.)  The  same  crime  rests 
on  one  who  contracts  marriage  with  the  divorced 
person.  In  explanation  of  these  ordinances  of 
Christ,  we  remark  JiraL,  that  the  passages  in  Mat- 
thew alone  contain  qualifications  of  the  absolute 
unlawfulness  of  divorce,  —  irapeKros  \6yov  irop- 
vtias,  and  yuJ;  4wl  nopveia, —  where  a  more  gen- 
eral word  tropveia  is  used  for  a  more  special  one, 
fioixfia,  and  with  it  can,  a  fortiori,  include  certain 
rare,  more  heinous,  sexual  crimes.  A  similar 
qualification  must  doubtless  be  understood  in  Mark 
x.,  Luke  xvi.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  as  being  too  ob- 
vious to  be  expressed,  since  the  act  referred  to  in 
Matthew  was  by  the  law  punishable  with  death, 
and  actually  destroyed  the  first  union  by  a  new 
union  (1  Cor.  vi.  16).  Secondly,  Christ's  words  go 
no  further  than  to  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  di- 
vorced woman  commits  adultery;  but  the  opposite 
case,  that  of  a  woman  marrying  a  divorced  man,  is 
evidently  implied.  Thirdly,  it  may  excite,  surprise 
that,  when  a  wife  had  no  power  of  legal  repudi- 
ation, Mark  should  speak  of  a  woman  putting  away 
her  husband.  But  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  did  this 
half  a  century  before  our  Lord's  ministry  began, 
and  doubtless  without  formal  divorce  women  often 
forsook  their  husbands.  The  case  then  needed  to 
be  provided  for.  Fourthly,  with  "  her  who  is  di- 
vorced "  in  Matt.  v.  32,  ■KaptK.rhs  \6yov  tropveias 
is  not  to  be  understood,  and  consequently  marriage 
with  a  woman  divorced  on  account  of  adultery  is 
not  expressly  noticed.  Such  a  case  under  the  law 
could  not  occur,  as  such  a  person  would  suffer 
death.     (Comp.  Meyer  in  loc.) 

In  1  Cor.  vii.  two  cases  are  contemplated  by  Paul. 
The  first,  where  both  the  parties  are  believers  (vv. 
10,  11),  is  a  case  for  which  our  Lord  had  already 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  Apostle  con- 
siders himself  as  merely  repeating  some  precept  of 
Christ,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  is  to  separate  from  the  other. 
If  however  the  wife  —  for  some  reason  short  of  her 
husband's  crime,  we  must  suppose — should  be 
separated  from  him,  she  is  to  remain  unmarried  or 
seek  reconciliation  to  him,  no  third  step  being 
allowable.  And  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  if 
the  husband  should  separate  himself  from  the  wife. 
Thus  the  Apostle  conceives  of  a  separation  which  is 
not  divorce  with  liberty  of  remarriage.  In  the 
other  case  (vv.  12-16),  one  of  the  parties  is  a  hea- 
then—  a  case  for  which  Christ  had  made  no  pro- 
vision. Here  separation  must  proceed  from  the 
heathen  party,  the  Christian  party  must  be  pas- 
sive. The  Christian  party  must  not  regard  such 
a  union  with  a  heathen  as  unclean,  and  therefore 
seek  to  dissolve  it,  for  the  marriage  relation  is  more 
hallowed  by  the  faith  of  the  believing,  than  pro- 
faned by  the  unbelief  of  the  heathen  party,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  holy. 
But  if  the  heathen  party  withdraw  from  such  a 
union,  let  him  not  he  hindered  irom  so  doing.     A 
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believer  in  such  circumstances  is  not  constrained  to 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  union.  For  it  might  in- 
volve endless  discords,  whereas  God's  call  to  believers 
contemplated  a  state  of  peace.  Nor  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  conversion  so  strong  that  the  believing  party, 
against  the  other's  will,  should  feel  an  urgency 
to  keep  up  the  union  in  the  hope  of  such  an 
event  (ver.  16,  to  which  another  turn  is  generally 
given). 

Here  the  important  question  arises,  whether  the 
Apostle's  words  allow  the  Christian,  thus  separated 
from  a  heathen,  to  marry  again.  The  Catholic 
Church,  although  disliking  divorce,  gives  in  this  spe- 
cific case  an  affirmative  answer;  many  Pro  test  ants 
are  on  the  same  side,  and  by  this  analogy  protect 
remarriage  in  cases  of  willful  desertion.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  we  remark  Jirst,  that 
Xoipffoucu,  being  used  in  ver.  11  to  denote  a  sep- 
aration without  remarriage,  and  possibly  temporary, 
settles  nothing.  Secondly,  Sov\6o>  is  not  decisive, 
since  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  constraint  are 
not  clearly  specified  (comp.  Meyer  in  loc).  The 
meaning  may  be  this:  that  the  believing  party  cart 
regard  the  heathen  partner's  act  as  final,  and  so 
need  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  to  live  with  or 
even  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  while  yet  the  Apostle 
in  such  a  case  would  disapprove  of  remarriage. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the 
next  words,  "  God  has  called  us  in  peace."  There- 
fore you  need  not  feel  bound  to  live  with  one  whose 
difference  of  religion  or  disaffection  may  produce 
continual  jars.  "  For  what  knowest  thou,  0  wife, 
whether  thou  shaft  save  thy  husband?  "  etc.,  i.  e. 
the  possibility  of  something  so  desirable  is  not 
enough  to  constrain  you  to  keep  his  society.  Thus 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  thought  of  remarriage  in 
the  context.  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Stanley 
on  this  passage,  and  Tholuck  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  do  not  necessarily  imply  remarriage.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  opinion  that  Paul  contemplated  the  liberty  of 
marrying  again.  For  otherwise  there  is  not  enough 
of  difference  between  the  Apostle's  two  cases.  In 
the  first,  the  wife  is  to  remain  unmarried  or  be  rec- 
onciled to  her  husband.  In  the  second,  she  is  to 
remain  unmarried  —  according  to  the  supposition 
—  without  seeking  to  be  reconciled.  Is  this  enough 
to  constitute  a  new  case,  or  would  the  Apostle, 
regarding  this  as  something  novel  and  outside  of 
Christ's  direction,  make  so  little  change  in  the 
requirements'?  We  admit  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, yet  cleave  on  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
planation first  given,  which  allows  our  Lord's  idea 
of  marriage  to  stand  with  regard  to  all  classes  of 
persons,  does  honor  in  conformity  with  the  Apostle's 
spirit  to  the  natural  relations,  and  yet  contemplates 
in  certain  cases  an  entire  and  final  separation  a 
mensa  el  thoro. 

The  phrase  "  husband  of  one  wife  "  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  Titus  i.  0,  is  probably  to  be  understood  of 
successive  marriages,  and  not  of  simultaneous  polyg- 
amy, as  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  v.  9.  This  rule  fixing 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  elders  must  have 
been  based  on  the  frequency  of  divorce  and  of  mar- 
riage with  divorced  women,  which  to  a  Christian 
would  appear  scandalous,  and  on  the  ground  of 
right  no  better  than  polygamy  itself.  Some  per- 
sons, who  had  remarried  after  divorcing  their  wives 
in  their  state  of  heathenism,  must  have  entered  the 
Christian  church,  and  there  might  be  no  reparation 
of  the  ^ril,  but  this  rule,  preventing  them  from  as- 
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Burning  the  office  of  elder,  was  a  protest  in  behalf 
Df  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Our  Lord,  who  had  the  correction  of  one  enor- 
mous practical  evil  before  his  eyes,  has  not  noticed 
many  questions  concerning. marriage,  as  for  instance 
certain  disqualifications  which  would  render  it  void 
nb  initio,  but  has  left  these  to  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State. 

T.  D.  W. 

*  See  further  on  this  subject,  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey, 
The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  Boston,  1806, 
16mo;  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Divorce,  in  the  Bill.  Sacra  for  July,  1806;  and 
Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey  in  the  New  Englander  for 
January,  April,  and  July,  1867.  A. 

DIZ'AHAB  PHT  "«J:  Karaxpvo-ea:  ubi 
auri  est  plurimum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of 
the  spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  (i.  147, 
ii.  187,  note)  identified  with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  about  two-thirds 
down  its  length:  see  further  under  WILDERNESS. 
The  name  seems  to  mean  "  lord,"  i.  e.  "  possessor 

of  (Arab.   •  £  and  ^<^  =  Heb.     /3?S)  gold;" 

[or  perh.  ",':T=  where  is]  probably  given  from  that 
metal  having  been  there  found.    See  Gesen.  s.  v. 

H.  H. 

*  DOCTOR  (5<5ao7ca\os),  Luke  ii.  46,  or 
"doctor  of  the  Law"  (vofj.o5iSd(TKa\os),  Luke  v. 
17;  Acts  v.  34.     [Lawyer:  Rabbi;  Scribes.] 

A. 
DO'CUS"  (Awk;  [Aid.  Awkos ;]  Joseph.  Aa- 
ywv:  Dock :  Syr.  «_o)o*.  Doak),  a  "  little  hold  " 

(to  oxvpaifiaTtof-  munitiunculum)  near  Jericho 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptol- 
emseus  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which  he  enter- 
tained and  murdered  his  father-in-law  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus,  with  his  two  sons.  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  8,  1;  B.  J.  i.  2,  3)  it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  fortresses  "  (4fjv/xd- 
Ttvv)  above  Jericho.  The  name  still  remains  in 
the  neighborhood,  attached  to  the  copious  and 
excellent  springs  of  Ain-Duk,  which  burst  forth  in 
the  W/idy  Naica'imeh,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Quarantania  (Kuriuitul),  about  4  miles  N. 
W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of 
ancient  foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptol- 
emy's castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the 
Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was:  it  stood 
as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Brocardus.  (See  Rob.  i.  571,  and 
the  quotations  in  572,  note  [and  also  his  Plnjs. 
Geoijr.  p.  255].)  G. 

DO'DAI  [2  syl.]  OYH  [amatory']:  Ao>5ia; 
[Vat.  Ao>5eta;  Alex.  Awa'ta:  Comp.  Aid.  with  17 
AISS.  Ao5cu':]  Du/lia),  an  Ahohite  who  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
i).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo, 
whose  name  in  the  Cetib  and  in  the  LXX.  is  Do- 
dai, and  that  the  winds  u  Eleazar  son  of"  have 
been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in  ( 'hronicles. 
[Dodo,  2.] 

DODANIM    (DWT:    'P6hof.    Dodanim), 


a  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
rf  the  name  need  in  the  A.  V.  was  derived.  [Evi- 
iently  from  the  Aldine  edition,  or  one  founded  oa  it, 
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Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  [of  the  He- 
brew] and  iu  marg.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Rodanim, 

□^inn),  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan, 
the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  form  of  the  name:  the  He- 
brew text  has  both.  Dodanim  appears  in  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate,  Persian,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos;  Rodanim  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  version, 
and  some  early  writers,  as  Eusebius  and  Cosmas. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  former ; 
the  substitution  of  'P6S101  in  the  LXX.  may  have 
arisen  from  familiarity  with  that  name  (comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  substituted  for  Dedan). 
Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Dardani 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1266),  the  latter,  which  is  the 
original  form,  having  been  modified  by  the  change 
of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barmilcar  and  Bomil- 
car,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The  Dar- 
dani were  found  in  historical  times  in  IHyricum  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat.  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them  than 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race  (Knobel, 
Vbl/certafel,  pp.  104  ff.).  The  similarity  of  the 
name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dodanim  with  that  place ;  but  a  mere  local 
designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the  general 
tenor  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  (Comm.  on  Gen.)  iden- 
tifies Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who  occupied 
the  coast  of  Apulia;  he  regards  the  name  as  refer- 
ring to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  unexplained 
difference  of  the  names,  and  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  the  Daunians,  form  objections  to  this 
view.  W,  L.  B. 

DODA'VAH    (ace.  Dodava'hu;    VT1YH 

TT 
[love  of  Jehovah]:  Aa>5la;   [Vat.  XlSsia;]   Alex. 

nSia'-  Dodaau),  a  man  of  Maresha  in  Judah,  father 
of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat's  alliance 
with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc). 

DO'DO.  1.  (Vni  [amatory,  or  possibly  his 
uncle]:  AovSi  [Vat.  AovSef,  Alex.  AouSet]  and 
AooOwe  [Alex.  AcuScocu] :  p  itriuis  ejus),  a  man  of 
Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's "thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr. 
xi.  26).     He  is  a  different  person  from 

2.  [In  2  Sam.,  AovSi;  Vat.  -5e<;  Alex.  2co<rei; 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  AuSa't:  patruus  ejus.]  DODO 
the  Ahohite,  father  of  Eleazar,  the  2d  of  the 
three  "  mighty  men  "  who  were  over  the  "  thirty  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).     He,  or  his  son 

—  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text 

—  probably  had  the  command  of  the  second 
monthly  course   (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).     In   the   latter 

passage  the  name  is  Dodai  (s"P^F  :  AcoSi'a,  Alex. 
Acoai'a  [see  in  full  under  Dodai]):  but  this  form 
occurs   in   the    Hebrew    text    (Cetib)   of  2    Sam. 

xxiii.  9  OT-T),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all;  and  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4,  AcoSeibs);  and  is  be- 


as  that  of  Wechel,  Krancof.  1597,  which  also  has  the 
reading  Aujkos-  —  A.] 
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lieved  by  Kennicott  (Dissertation,  &c.  p.  134),  who 
has  examined  these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to 
lie  the  correct  one.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
(la.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that  Dodo  was 
the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  x.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
derings are  remarkable;  TrarpaSeAcpov  avrov.  pa- 
trui  Abimelech.  G. 

*  The    "remarkable    renderings"    referred    to 

make  VTTO="his  uncle"  (not  a  proper  name). 
This  is  the  only  instance  (Judg.  x.  1)  in  which  the 
lather  and  grandfather  of  a  judge  are  both  men- 
tioned. Hence  an  early  Jewish  interpretation  referred 

*m^T  to  Abimelech,  and  made  Puah,  Tola's  father, 
the  son  of  some  brother  or  sister  of  Gideon,  the 
father  of  Abimelech.  But  such  a  relationship  is 
impossible;  for  Tola  was  "a  man  of  Issachar," 
while  Gideon  was  a  Manassite  (Judg.  vi.  15).  Even 
supposing  there  was  a  sister  who  married  out  of  her 
tribe,  it  would  be  very  strange  to  have  the  descent 
traced  through  that  line  instead  of  the  father's 
(see  Cassel,  Richter  und  Ruth,  p.  97).  H. 

DO'EG  CSAl  [fear/iil,  Gesen.  and  Fiirst]: 
Acdtjk;  [in  1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  Alex.  AwTjy:]  Doeg), 
an  Idumean  (LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  1, 
6  ~2,vpos)  chief  of  Saul's  herdmen  ("having  charge 
of  the  mules").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Abimelech 
gave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave 
information  to  Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the 
office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy 
the  priests  of  Nob  with  their  families,  to  the  num- 
ber of  85  persons,  together  with  all  their  property 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18,  22;  Ps.  lii.).  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by 

which  he  was  "  detained  before  the  Lord  "  (^3?yj3, 
avv^x^evos  "H^craapiv-  intus  in  tubernaculo 
Domini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Naza- 
rite  vow  (Mishn.  de  Votis,  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  ex- 
plained by  the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a 
proselyte,  attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act 
of  purification  at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18; 
Ant.  Sacr.  Patrick,  Calmet;  Gesen.  p.  1059; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg ;  Thenius,  ad  he.  in  Kurzg.  ex- 
eg.  Handb.).  H.  W.  P. 

DOG  (3^3  '•  kvwv,  Kuvapiov'-  canis),  an  ani- 
mal frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses 
(Is.  lvi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx. 
1).  Then  also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- 
wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and 
streets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and 
other  offal  (1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii. 
38;  2  K.  ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3;  Ps.  lix.  6,  14), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce 
and  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps. 
xxii.  10,  20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean 
animal  (Is.  lxvi.  3 ;  Hor.  k'p.  i.  2,  26,  "  canis  im- 
lmmdus  et  arnica  Into  sus  "),  the  terms  dog,  dead 
dog,  dog's  head,  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or 
of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14;  2  Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9;  2  K.  viii.  13). 
Knox  relates  a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who 
being  asked  by  the  king  how  many  children  he 
had,  replied  —  "  Your  Majesty's  dog  has  three  pup- 
pies." Throughout  the  whole  East  "dog"  is  a 
term  of  reproach  for  impure  and  profane  persons, 
and  in  this  sense  is  used  by  the  Jews  respecting 
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the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15;  comp.  Schottgen,  Hor 
Hebr.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mohammedans  respecting 
Christians.  The  wanton  nature  of  the  dog  is 
another  of  its  characteristics,  and  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  3y3  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  means  scortum 

virile,  i.  q.  IC"T|7;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  25,  "A 
shameless  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  dog," 
Hesych.  Kvvts  avaioeis-  Stanley  (S.  cf  P.  p. 
350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of  Jez- 
reel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jez- 
ebel, prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls  for 
offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume ; 
and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We 
still  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures 
in  the  world  as  a  term  of  contempt.  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  affront,  but  to 
ask  him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult  — 
Suggeeferosh  or  dog-seller  being  the  most  offensive 
epithet  that  one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The- 
addition  of  the  article  (to7s  Kwupiois,  Matt.  xv. 
26;  Mark  vii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs 
was  an  ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity 

9^o    ^ 
of  a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  *  *  -^  g—  =forcipes ; 
but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 

G    o    - 
^*X  ~ — '.  a  dog. 

The  root  of  3/3  is  an  unused  verb  3/3,  to 
strike  =  Germ.  Happen ;  and  thence  to  bark  = 
Germ,  klaffm,  Fr.  clapir.  W.  D. 

*  Dietrich  assigns  a  different  meaning  to  3/3  : 
to  take,  seize,  and  hence,  as  applied  to  the  dog, 
"theseizer"  (harpax).  See  his  addition  in  Ges. 
Hebr.  und  Chald.  Hundw.  p.  409  (6te  Aufl.). 

H. 

DOORS.     [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH  (nf73^T  [cattle-driving,  place 
of,  Fiirst]:  'PcupaKa  [Alex.  Pacpanav],  the  LXX. 
apparently  reading  "I  for  7  :  Daphca),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert 
where  the  Israelites  encamped ;  see  Wilderness 

H.  H. 

DOR  ("VVT  and  IS^  [a  habitation^  Josh 
xvii.  11;  1  K.  iv.  11;  [in  Judg.  i.  27  and  1  Chr 
vii.  29,  A<ip;  in  Josh,  and  1  Kings,  QevafSScbp, 
fiecpdaSwp,  etc.;]  1  Mace.  xv.  11,  [13,]  Acopa),  an 
ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the 
most  southern  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Vit.  8 ;  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  8).  Jo- 
sephus  describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west 
border  of  Manasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §  22,  viii.  2,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7),  near 
Mount  Carmel  (c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  One  old  author 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus,  a  son  of 
Neptune,  while  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Phoenicians,  because  the  neighboring  rocky 
shore  abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which 
they  got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland, 
Palwstina,  p.  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  within 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted 
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to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27).  The 
original  inhabitants  were  never  expelled;  but  during 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they 
were  made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  lat- 
ter monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Mace.  xv.  11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  5,  §  3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Woman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  arc  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  Aoopu 
Upd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Tmpp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  Palmtina  Prima,  but 
was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury (Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Paula). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  "  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 
mais"  {Oitniii.  a.  v.  Dora).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Taniura,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an 
old  tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Tant&ra.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbor, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Carrael,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain  —  this  is  possibly  the  "border,"  "coast,"  or 

"region"  of  Dor  (fiS3  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.  2, 
xii.  23;  1  K.  iv.  11)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawin  who  pas- 
ture their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. 

J.  L.  P. 

DO'RA  (Aupa.:  Bora).  1  Mace.  xv.  11,  13, 
25.     [Don.] 

DORCAS.    [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (Aopv/x^s  [Dorymimu]), 
father  of  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii. 
38;  2  Mace.  iv.  -45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore he  deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorym- 
enes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Polyb.  v.  61). 

DOSITH/EUS  (Aoxn'fleos:  Dositheus).  1. 
One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Maccaboeus  in  the 
battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Mace.  xii.  19,  24). 
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a  This  passage  was  a  great  puzzle  to  the  old  geogra- 
phers, not  only  from  the  corrupt  reading,  'lot/Was, 
mentioned  above  [which  the  A.  V.  derived  from  the 
Aldine  edition;  Rom  Vat.  Sin.  read  Auraia*,  Alex. 
AwTeat].  but  also  from  the  expression  still  found  in 
the  text,  tou  npCovos  tou  y.eyakov  ',  A.  V.  r  the  great 
strait;'"  literally,  "the  great  saw."  The  knot  was 
;ut  by  Keland,  who  conjectured  most  ingeniously  that 

vpitov  was   the    translation    of  Tlt^tt     Massor  =  a 


2.  A  horse-soldier  of  Bacenor's  company,  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Gorgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thracian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Raphia  (3  Mace.  i. 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Theodotus  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  to 
the  Syriac  Version  he  put  in  the  king's  tent  a  man 
of  low  rank  (aa-r)/j.6i/  rtva),  who  was  slain  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was  the 
king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositheus 
was  perhaps  a  chamberlain.  W.  A.  W. 

4.  (AoffiOeos  [Alex.  Aaicrideos;  FA.1  AuifftiSe, 
FA8  AaxreiQeos-  Doritheus].)  "  A  priest  and  Le- 
vite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the  "com- 
manders of  the  forces  "  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor, 
though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  mon- 
arch. B.  F.  W 

DOTHATM.     [Dothan.] 

DO'THAN   (once  "prH,  Dotha'in,  and  in 

contracted  form  IHT;  possibly  =  two  wells  — 
Gesen.  pp.  332,  568;  [Vat.  Alex.  Sin.]  Awdaetfi, 
[Rom.]  Avdai/j.  [exc.  in  Gen.,  where  it  has  Am- 
flaeiyii] :  Dothain  [in  2  K.  Dothan,  but  ed.  1590 
Dot/iain]),  a  place  first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17) 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi. 
13),  and  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  surrounding  "the  mountain  " 

(~nn),  on  which  the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T. ;  but  later  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  —  then  evidently  well  known  —  as  a  landmark 
in  the  account  of  Holofernes'  campaign  against  Be- 
thulia  (Jud.  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change, 
in  the  name  Dothaim  is  due  to  the  Greek  text, 
from  which  this  book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  and  Vulg.  text  —  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "Judea"  ('Iov- 
da'tas  for  AwTatas),a  and  all  these  passages  testify 
to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of  the  country 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  ( Onomasticon), 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sama- 
ria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered  in 
our  own  times*  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  364,  &c.) 
and  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end 
of  a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jeirin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or 
two  of  hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tell 
or  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
very  large  ("huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  i.  364);  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  spring.     <  lose  to  it  is 


saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  "lltE^lS    Mishor  = 
«  the  plain  "  (Reland,  pp.  742.  743). 

b  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi,  A.  D. 
1300  (see  Zunz'S  extract  in  notes  to  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela.  Asher's  ed.  ii.  434),  and  to  Schwarz,  A.  D.  1845 
(p.  168) ;  but  neither  of  these  travellers  gives  any  ac- 
count of  the  site. 
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an  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains 
of  the  massive  (Jewish '?)  pavement  of  which  are 
still  distinguishable  (Van  de  Velde,  pp.  369,  370). 
The  great  road  from  Beisdn  to  Egypt  also  passes 
near  Dothdn  (Rob.  iii.  122).  The  traditional  site 
was  at  the  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf  near  Tell  Hum,  at 
the  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations 
in  Rob.  ii.  419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
position  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  narrative.  G. 

*  It  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  names 
that  the  name  of  Dothdn  still  clings  to  this  site, 
though  no  village  exists  or  has  existed  there  for  a 
long  period.  Near  the  ruins  are  now  large  cisterns 
(from  which  no  doubt  the  name  was  derived),  such 
as  in  that  country  are  liable  at  times  to  be  left  dry, 
as  happened  to  be  true  of  the  one  into  which  Jo- 
seph was  put  by  his  brothers  (Porter,  in  Kitto's 
Daily  Bibl.  lllustr.  i.  345,  ed.  1866).  Its  situation 
on  the  present  line  of  travel  from  EasWordan  to 
Egypt  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  history; 
for  it  is  implied  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  that  the  Dothan 
of  Moses  was  on  the  great  thoroughfare  which  led 
from  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  great  centre 
of  traffic  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Tristram 
(Land  of  Israel,  p.  134,  2d  ed.)  speaks  of  meet- 
ing there  "  a  long  caravan  of  mules  and  asses  laden" 
(like  the  Ishrnaelites  of  old),  "on  their  way  from 
Damascus  to  Egypt."  See  also  Asher's  Itmerary 
of  Benjamin  of  Tutkli,  ii.  434,  and  Bibl.  Sacru, 
x.  122.  Precisely  here  is  found  at  the  present  day 
"the  best  pasturage  in  all  that  region,"  and  thus, 
though  the  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  sons  of  Jacob  went  from  Shechem  to  Dothan, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  very  place  which  herdsmen, 
such  as  they  were,  would  naturally  seek  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  supplies  of  their  previous  pasture- 
ground.  It  is  distant  from  Shechem  about  12 
miles  northward,  and  could  be  easily  reached.  The 
Tell  or  hill  on  which  the  ruins  are  now  seen  shows 
itself  twice  in  the  brief  account  of  Elisha:  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  the  king  of  Syria  could  station 
his  forces  so  as  to  "  compass  the  city,"  and  how 
"the  mountain"  could  appear  to  the  prophet's 
servant  "full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire"  (2  K. 
vi.  15,  17).  H. 

*  DO  TO  WIT  (A.  V.  2  Cor.  viii.  1),  is  a 
phrase  now  wholly  obsolete,  meaning  to  make  known. 
"Do"  was  formerly  used  with  other  verbs  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  sense  of  "to  make,"  "to  cause." 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  pp. 
162,  163.  A. 

DOVE  (Ydndlt,  nDV  :  irepiffrepi:  columba). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with 
an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of 
flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  lv.  6 ;  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  in  Ps.  lxviii.  13 ;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks 
and  valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28  and  Ez.  vii.  16;  its 
mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii. 
7 ;  its  harmlessness  in  Matt.  x.  16 ;  its  simplicity 
in  Hos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15, 
ii.  14,  <£c.»  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an 

«  *  Thomson  (Lnml  and  Book,  i.  415-418)  describes 
very  fully  the  habits  of  the  Eastern  dove,  and  shows 
how  exactly  they  illustrate  the  Scripture  allusions  to 
this  bird.     The  Psalmist  in  lxviii.  13  "  refers  to  a  kind 
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unused  root  fT*  ("] V),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab. 
,^w&.«,  to  burn  with  anger,  and  Gr.  iaivw). 
None  of  the  other  derivations  proposed  for  the 
word  are  at  all  probable;  nor  can  we  with  Winer 
regard  a  word  of  this  form  as  primitive.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  n2"lto,  from  the  root  3"^I0.  Doves  are 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  The  pigeon-cot  is  an  universal  feature  in 
the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon- 
houses  are  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings 
fur  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dung  as  manure. 
There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in 
Is.  lx.  8.  Stanley  (S.  if  P.  p.  257),  speaking  of 
Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  Syrian  Venus,  says : 
"  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  doves  — 
sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the  spot,  and  cel- 
ebrated there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius  —  still  fill  with 
their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in 
the  sandy  hollows  within  the  ruined  walls."  It  is 
supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed  upon  the  standT 
ards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  honor  of 
Semiramis.     Tibullus  (i.  7)  says:  — 

"  Quid  referam  ut  volitet  crebras  intacta  per  urbes 
Alba  Palajstino  sancta  columba  Syro." 

This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
7"msn  )T^r\  ^jJSE,  "from  before  the  fierceness 
of  the  dove,"  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi. 
16,  1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of 
the  dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed;  and 
the  word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah 
admits  another  interpretation.  (See  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  25,  in  describing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver" 
(Q'OV'nn,  Keri  OVP21 :  k6ttPov  7r€p«rT€- 
pwv-  stercoris  columbarum).  0^3  V^n,  i.  e. 
COV  ^n,  is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit 
ordure.  There  seems  good  reason  for  taking  this 
as  a  literal  statement,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
besieged  were  such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even 
to  eat  such  revolting  food  as  is  here  mentioned 
(comp.  Cels.  Eierobot.  ii.  32;  Maurer  on  2  K.  vi. 
25).  The  notion  that  some  vegetable  production  is 
meant  which  was  called  by  this  name,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali 

-.,*  f',  ,v*iy.  M     •  v^  =  sparrows'    dung,    and    in 

German  the  asaftetida  is  called  Teufelsdreck. 

W.  D. 

DOVE'S    DUNG   (E",?Y,v70j  ehirydntm ; 

Keri,  COT^I,  dibyonlm:  K6irpos  ireptarepciiv. 
stercus  columbarum).  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so 
excessive,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."     The  old  ver- 


found  at  Damascus,  whose  feathers,  all  except  the 
wings,  are  literally  as  yellow  as  gold ;  they  are  very 
small,  and  [often]  kept  in  cages."  H. 
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aions  and  very  many  ancient  commentators  are  in 
favor  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Bochart  (llieroz.  ii.  572)  has  labored  to  show  that 
it  denotes  a  species  of  deer,  '-chick-pea,"  which 

he  says  the  Arabs  call  tisndn  (.mLLww!),  and 
sometimes  improperly,  dove's  or  sparrow's  dung. 
Linnaeus  suggested  that  the  cjaryonlm  may  signify 
the  Omithogalum  umbellatum,  "  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." On  tliis  subject  the  late  Dr.  Edward  .Smith 
remarks  {English  Botany,  iv.  130,  ed.  18 14):  "If 
Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtain  a  sort  of  clew  to  the 
derivation  of  onuthogahim  (birds'  milk),  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May  not  this  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  always  accom- 
panies the  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine?  One 
may  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  colors 
in  the  green  and  white  of  this  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  description  which 
Dioseorides  gives  of  his  ornithogaluni."  (See  also 
Linmeus,  I'rahctioiiv*.  ed.  P.  l>.  Giseke,  p.  287.) 
Sprengel  (Comment,  on  Dioseorides,  ii.  173)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  explanation  of  Linnaeus.  Fuller 
(Misci'll,  S,«t.  vi.  2.  p.  724)  understood  by  the 
term  the  crops  of  pigeons  with  their  undigested 
contents.  Josephus  (.4///.  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's 
dung  might  have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harruer 
(Observat.  iii.  185)  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's 
dung  was  a  valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of 
melons,  it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege 
of  Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  these  inter- 
pretations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  refuted  by  Bochart  and  others.  With  regard 
to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Celsius  (Ilierob.  ii.  30) 
and  Hosenmiiller  (Net.  ad  Bocharti  Hitroz.  ii.  582) 
have  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  confuses  the  Arabic  (jCL»*»)  the  name  of  some 

species  of  saltwort  (Salsola.)  with  ynfl,  »,^,  cicer, 
a  "vetch,"  or  chick-pea.  The  explanation  of  Lin- 
naeus appears  to  us  to  lie  far-fetched ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  Arabs  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equivalent  to  dove's 
dung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
apply  this  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
Thus  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  (Kn:-k<  n<h  m,  Arabice);  also  some 
alkali-yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Salsola 
(ittltnTii,  or  usvdn,  Aral).).  In  favor  of  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German 
Teufehdreek  ("devil's  dung")  as  expressive  of  the 
odor  of  asnj'astidn  (see  Gesenius,  The*,  p.  516). 
The  advocate  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, namely,  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used 
as  food  during  the  siege,  appeal  to  the  following 
reference  in  Josephus  (B.  ./.  v.  13,  7):  "Some 
persons  were  driven  to  that  terrible  distress  as  to 
search  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
cattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there, 
and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
to  look  upon  they  now  used  for  food;"  see  also 
Eusebius  (Eeela,  Hist,  iii.  >>)■  "Indeed  necessity 
forced  them  to  apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing; 
and  gathering  what  was  no  food  even  for  the 
filthiest  of  irrational  animals,  they  devoured  it." 
Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  literal 
meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Bru- 
soni  (MemorabU.  ii.  c.  41):  "Cretenses,  obsidente 
Metello,  ob  penuriam  vini  aquarumque  jumentorum 
drina  sitim  sedasse:  "  and  one  much  to  the  point 
from  a  Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year 


1316  so  great  a  famine  distressed  the  English,  that 
"  men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and 
pigeon's  dimg."  Lady  Calcott  (Script.  Herb,  p. 
130)  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's  dung  is  meant  the 
(Iniitlwijalum  uuibellaUtm.  We  cannot  allow  this 
explanation;  because  if  the  edible  and  agreeable 
bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  impossible 
it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
chronicler  along  with  dogs,  mice,  &c.  As  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced  the 
language  of  Rabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  27:  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  difficulty  in  believing 
that  so  vile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in  the 
extremities  of  a  horrible  famine,  have  been  sold  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and  four- 
pence.  We  adopt,  therefore,  the  cautious  language 
of  Keil  (Comment.  1.  c):  "The  above-stated  facts 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  Gesenius,  from  de- 
ciding." W.  H. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  agrees  with  those  who  think 
some  species  of  vegetable  food  may  be  meant,  which 
of  course  to  be  so  designated  must  have  been  very- 
coarse  and  cheap.  "  The  whimsical  title  may  have 
been  given  to  a  kind  of  bean,  on  account  of  some 
fancied  resemblance  between  the  two.  This  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most 
quaint,  obscure,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  ex- 
traordinary edible  mixtures."  See  Land  and  Book, 
ii.  200.  H. 

DOWRY.  [Marriage.] 
DRACHMA  (Spaxpff-  drachma;  [Tob.  v. 
15 :]  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43 ; a  [3  Mace.  iii. 
28;]  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  varying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  different  talents. 
The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted  with  three 
talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in  Egypt  and  at  Tyre. 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted  for  their  own 
shekels;  the  Phoenician,  used  at  Aradus  and  by 
the  Persians;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part  of  Asia. 
The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively, 
during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs. 
troy,  58-5,  and  66.  The  drachms  mentioned  in  2 
Mace,  are  probably  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  therefore 
of  the  Attic  standard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seem 
to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at 
that  time  reduced  to  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Roman  denarius  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma, 
and  was  wholly  or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This 
explains  the  remark  of  Josephus,  6  <r'iK\os  .  .  . 
'ArriKas  Se'xeTai  Spaxpas  reffcrapas  (Ant-  iii.  8, 
§  2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic  drachma?  of  the  shekel, 
as  equal  to  four  denarii  of  his  time,  were  also  equal 
to  four  Attic  drachmae  [Money;  SiLVEHf,  piece 
ok],  R-  S.  P. 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon  "  the  two  Hebrew  words 


Tan,  )F\,  and  Tannin,  l^ft.  The  similarity  of 
the  forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for 
this  confusion,  especially  as  the  masculine  plural ' 
of  the  former,  Tannim.  actually  assumes  (in  Lam. 
iv.  3)  the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
Tannim  is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  T.<n- 


a  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages  the  Vulg. 
has  didrachma. 
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run  in  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  But  the  words  appear 
to  be  quite  distinct  in  meaning :  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  generally,  though  not  universally,  preserved 
by  the  LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural,  in 
Job  xxx.  29;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  (creiprjves) ;  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  {iylvoi);  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33  (<rrpov- 
doi);  in  Ps.  xliv.  19  (rSircij  KaKc&ffews);  and  in 
Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37;  Mic.  i.  8  (SpaKovTes). 

The  feminine  plural  n"13^1  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3 ; 
a  passage  altogether  differently  translated  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 

the  words  HS^  ("ostrich")  and  "'S  ("jackal"?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  tannim  in  Jer.  xiv.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing  the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "  wailing  " 
in  Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The 
Syriac  (see  Winer,  Reahv.  s.  v.  Schakal)  renders  it 
by  a  word  which,  according  to  Pococke,  means  a 
••jackal "  (a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl 
in  the  desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be 
understood  whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  tannin,  )^F\  (plur.  Q^ilPl), 
is  always  rendered  as  SpaKcav  ill  the  LXX.,  except 
in  Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  /cfjTos.  It  seems  to 
refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or 
the  sea,"  being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  that  sense.     When  referring  to  the  sea 

it  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  1 D*1*)  7  ("  Leviathan  " ),  as 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.  by  Spdicwv  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  14, 
civ.  26;  Job  xl.  20;  Is.  xxvii.  1;  and  by  fitya 
ktjtos  in  Job  iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to 
it  in  Ps.  Lxxiv.  13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with 
"  Leviathan  "),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job 
vii.  12  (Vulg.  cetus).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9,  10,  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xci.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  li.  9;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2;  perhaps 
Ps.  lxxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  in- 
tended.6 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  O.  T.  In 
the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  17,  &c.)>  as  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  being 
dictated  by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature 
as  distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  exten- 


<*  Gesenius  derives  it  from  an  obsolete  root  ^3J-1, 
"  to  extend." 
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sive  prevalence  of  dragon  worship,  and  existence  of 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use 
of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Egypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  West,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollo 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  Scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent's 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).      [Sekpknt.] 

A.  B. 

*  DRAGON-WELL  (Neh.  ii.  13,  A.  V.), 

but  more  correctly  Fountain  (7^?).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Nehemiah's  night-excur- 
sion around  Jerusalem  (see  Neh.  as  above).  It  is 
one  of  the  uncertain  points  in  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city.  Robinson  assigns  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  was  a  later  name  for  the  Gihon,  which 
Hezekiah  stopped  up  or  concealed  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4,  30),  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
(Bibl.  Res.  i.  473,  514,  1st  ed.).  Barclay  (City 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  315,  1st  ed.)  also  places  it 
there,  and  conjectures,  among  other  explanations, 
that  the  name  may  have  come  from  the  figure  of  a 
dragon  sculptured  on  the  trough  or  curb-stone. 
The  LXX.  substitutes  Fountain  of  Figs  for  the 
Biblical  designation.  Sepp  maintains  {Jerusalem 
u.  das  heil.  Land,  i.  272)  that  the  Dragon-well  of 
Nehemiah  was  the  Bethesda  of  the  N.  T.  (John  v. 
2),  and  that  Bethesda  is  the  present  Hammam  esh- 
Shefa  (Bath  of  Healing),  near  one  of  the  western 
avenues  to  the  mosque  of  Omar.  But  in  that  case 
the  Well  falls  within  Jerusalem,  and  not  outside  of 
it  so  as  to  be  within  the  path  of  Nehemiah's  circuit, 
whose  object  evidently  was  to  survey  the  ruins  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  of  Mount  Zion 
or  the  City  of  David  in  its  more  restricted  sense. 
[Jekusalkm,  III.]  Sepp  traces  the  name  to  a 
popular  notion  of  some  connection  of  a  dragon  with 
the  intermittent  waters.  He  gives  some  curious 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  superstition  among 
various  nations.  (See  also  Rob.  Bibl.  lies.  i.  507, 
1st  ed.)  In  regard  to  Hammam  esh-Shefa  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wolcott  was  the  first  mod- 
ern traveller  who  explored  this  remarkable  well. 
See  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventure  in  the 
Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  24-28.  Tobler  {Denhblatter, 
p.  73  ff.)  and  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  Kin//,  p. 
531  ff.)  have  repeated  the  examination.  H. 

*  DRAM.     [Daeic] 

DREAMS  (mO'vPT :  ivvirvia-  somnia;  Kaff 
virvov  in  LXX.,  and  kwv  uvap  in  St.  Matthew,  are 
generally  used  for  "  in  a  dream  ").  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by 
dreams  has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much 
difficulty,  that  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams 
generally,  before  enumerating  and  classifying  the 
dreams  recorded  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this,  —  that,  in 


6  The  application  of  Is.  xxvii.  1  appears  irore  un- 
certain. 
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the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind 
(the  sensational  powers,0  and  the  imagination  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost, 
book  v.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  strik- 
ing :  — 

"  But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  leaser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief:  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes, 
Which  Reason  joining-  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque;  the.  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being 
in  dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to 
be  surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by 
which,  even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive 
and  inclined  to  "musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some 
vague  and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason, 
when  it  starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able 
to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of  connection.  The 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  connection  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in 
sleep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succes- 
sion of  events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognized  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on,  as  it  were,  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness:  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real;  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
pageant  should   pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 
by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  in- 
stead of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  wak- 
ing hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in  fact 
is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any 
single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts. 
The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by 
ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the 
imagination,  or  by  other  men,  generally  through 
the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  us.  So 
also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the  first  place,  although 
memory  and  imagination  supply  most  of  the  ma- 
terial of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensations  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actual  impres- 
sions of  sound  or  of  light,  will  often  mould  or  sug- 


gest dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  spec-!]  will 
occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emotions 
of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances  have 
been  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into  a 
sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  ex- 
tends to  its  sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts. 
It  declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  he  per- 
mits created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication 
with  it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as 
an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  spiritual  influence;  because  any 
theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Eecl.  v.  3 ;  Is.  xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  .is  asleep,  are 
recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part.6  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"  natural  religion,''  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions 
in  deep  sleep "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii. 
14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  fi;  Deut.  xiii.  1, 
3,  5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below 
'•prophets,"  and  even  below  "diviners;"  and  sim- 
ilarly in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  "the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets." 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
frequently  of  trances  (itcffTafftis)  and  visions  (6w- 
raaiai,  opa/uara),  dreams  are  never  referred  to  as 
vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In  exact  accordance 
with  this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the 
dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  such 
dreams  were  granted,  for  prediction  or  for  warning, 
to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant. 
Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech 
(Gen.  xx.  3-7);  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24);  of  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5);  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13); 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1,  &c,  iv.  10-18);  of 
the  Magi  (Matt.  ii.  12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt. 
xxvii.  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were 
symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God's  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they 
are  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their 
earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  So 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and 
perhaps  1-9),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.   12-15),  of 


a  These  powers  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  in  Butler's  Analogy,  part  i.  c.  1)  from  the  organs 
through  which  they  are  extrcised  when  we  are  awake. 


b  The-  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one.  is  found 
in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology  — 

'AAA.'  aye  Srj  riva  pavTiv  epei'ojiei',  7)  Uprja 
*H  xai  oreipoTroAov,  icai  yap  t'  hvap  (K  Aids  e<m. 
Horn.  It.  i.  63. 
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Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii. 
5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii. 
13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
they  belong  especially  to  the  earliest  age,  and  be- 
come less  frequent  as  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
increase.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  dreams  and  "visions  of  the  night"  given  to 
Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  apparently  in  order  to  put 
to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the  L'haldsean  belief  in 
prophetic  dreams  and  in  the  power  of  interpretation, 
and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth  latent  therein  (comp. 
St.  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12, 
and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either 
directly,  that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "providentially,"  or 
indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  upon  all 
his  thoughts ;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more, 
revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

A.  B. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars :  —  1.  Materials.  2.  Color  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.    4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 

1.  The  materials  were  various,  and  multiplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 

(""^2WJjl,  A.  V.  "  fig-tree"  —  and  comp.  the  pres- 
ent Arabic  name  for  the  fig,  tin,  or  teen),  portions 
of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a 
similar  material  in  later  times.  Josephus  (  Vit.  § 
2)  records  this  of  Banus  (eVOJjTi  p.eu  airb  oevopwv 
XP<bp*vov) ;  but  whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  bark,  is  uncertain.  After  the  Fall,  the  skins 
of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  material  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  various 
ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38;  Anion, 
Ind.  cap.  7,  §  3).     Skins  were  not  wholly  disused 

at  later  periods :  the  adderelh  (fVI^TS)  worn  by 
Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on :  in  the 
LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  ^Awt^j  (1  K.  xix.  13, 
19;  2  K.  ii.  13),  Sopd  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  Seppts 
(Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  maybe  connected  with  Sopd 
etymologically  (Saalschiitz,  Archdol.  i.  19);  Gesen- 
ius,    however,    prefers   the   notion   of    amplitude, 

TIN,  in  which  case  it  =  "HN  (Mic.  ii.  8 ; 
Thesaur.  p.  29).     The  same  material  is  implied  in 

the  description  ("Wtt?  ^V?  tt^H  :  hv^p  daovs, 
LXX.:  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  8),  though 
these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of 
the  prophet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Esau's  skin 
to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  a  prophet's  office  from  its  mean  appearance 
(Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15).  Pelisses  of  sheep- 
skin a  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the 
East  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  50).  The 


a  The  sheep-skin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in  the 
sculptures  ot  Khorsabad :  it  was  made  with  sleeves, 
and  was  worn  over  the  tunic  :  it  fell  over  the  back, 
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addereth  worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Jon  iii.  6), 
and  the  "goodly  Babylonish  garment"  found  at 
Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21),  were  of  a  different  character, 
either  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  6);  the  sack- 
cloth used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [Sack- 
cloth], and  by  many  writers  the  addereth  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
Baptist's  robe  was  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  a  similar  material  was  in  common  use  among 
the  poor  of  that  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  3), 
probably  of  goats'  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the 
Roman  cilicium.  At  what  period  the  use  of  wool, 
and  of  still  more  artificial  textures,  such  as  cotton 
and  linen,  became  known  is  uncertain :  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being 
kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12):  it 
was  at  all  times  largely  employed,  particularly  for 
the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11; 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi. 
13).  [Wool.]  The  occurrence  of  the  term  cethoneth 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems 
to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day, 
with  the  finer  materials;  for  that  term,  though 
significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally  appears 
to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the  root 
being  preserved  in  our  cotton ;  cf.  Bohlen's  Intmd. 
ii.  51;  Saalschiitz,  Archaol.  i.  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  Later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2,  Xedofxevr]  p.ei>  /coAeiTai. 
Aiveov  tovto  crri/xatva,  x*®ov  J°-P  T0  ^vov  yfieis 
KaX.oufj.ft')-  No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied 
generally,  and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as 
in  Gen.  iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their  return  to  Palestine  we 
have  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being 

named  shi'sh  (WW)t  and  at  a  later   period  butz 

(^2),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  former 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter 
whence  the  material  was  procured:  the  term  chur 

(™W1)  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Is.  xix.  9 ;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).  It  is  the 
&vo-o-os  of  the  LXX,  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19; 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  16),  and  the  "fine  linen"  of  the 
A.  V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  5  ft".),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
(Gen.  xli.    42  ;   Prov.   xxxi.   22 ;  Luke  xiv.   19). 

[Linen.]  A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  ("T2  : 
Kiveos),  which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the 
high-priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23, 
32),  and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
in  reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it 
is  the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ez. 
ix.  3,  11,  x.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6;  Rev.  xv.  6). 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  ai/j.6\tvov  (Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].     The 

Hebrew  term  sadin   (^"TD  =  o-ivSdv,  and  satin) 


and  terminated  in  its  natural  state.  The  people  wear- 
ing it  have  been  identified  with  the  Sagartii  (Bnnomi's 
Nineveh,  p.  193). 
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expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  sarabaUa,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Menach.  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  been  the  distinction  between  shesh  and  sddin 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 

meshi  P^S?  :  Tpix<nrroW,  Ez.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [SilkJ.     The  use  of  a  mixed  material 

(T3to2?tP  :  ki^StjAov,  i-  e.  spurious,  LXX. ;  avii- 
SiaKe'ifievoi',  Aquil.;  lpi6\ivov,  Gr.  Yen.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  such  was  reserved  for  the 
priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters 
(Spencer,  Ley.  Jleb.  lilt.  ii.  32),  but  more  probably 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity 
and  simplicity. 

2.  Color  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).     Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  (e.  y.  2?2?j  V*^>  ~W1)  are  connected 
with  words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of 
the  allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to 
this  quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14;  Ps.  civ.  1,  2;  Is. 
lxiii.  3 ) :  white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Rev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  cetkonelh 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colors"  (ttoikiKos  •  polymita,  Vulg.  ;  comp.  the 
Greek  irdaaeiv,  H-  iii-  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  aarpaydKeios, 
KapKcords,  and  Symmachus,  xe'p'5a>T<fc,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  talaris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 

the  light  summer  robe  (^l?^?  :  dtptarpov'  veil, 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv. 
65,  xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were  —  (1)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's Egyptians,  iii.  125);  (2)  the  introduction  of 
gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff);  (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached 
6y  needlework:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talmudical  writers,  between  cunniny- 
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VOOrk  and  needlework,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 

the  singular  and  dual  number,  rTOjT^,  needlework, 

and  D\*lttp"1,  needlework  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  V.),  though  the  latter  term  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simple  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em- 
broidi  red  robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (fYl!22ltt77p, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  thread 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were 
worn  by  royal  personages  :  other  kinds  of  em- 
broidered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30;  Ps. 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Babylonians 
and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21 :  Ez.  xxvii. 
24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled 
in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have 
been  followed  up  in  Palestine:  dyed  robes  were 
imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  par- 
ticularly from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used 
on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i.  24) 
were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  .the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general  hue 
of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  12)  describes  the 

Assyrians  as  VwZJQ  ^tt^/?  lit-  clothed  in  per- 
fection ;  according  to  the  LXX.  evwdpv<pa,  wear- 
ing robes  with  handsome  borders.     With  regard  to 

the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as   ^n^D 

D^nt?  (ridptu  frawrai;  A.  V.  "dyed  attire  [Ez. 
xxiii.  15];"  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitra  picta), 
some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed 
does  not  rather  mean  Jiowiny  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
542;   Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  names,  forms,  and  mode  of  vsearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed: 
while  the  collateiul  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  all  ages :  the  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did ;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  formec  heavy  and  warm,  the 
latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modern  <  Mentals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  As- 
syrian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evi- 
dence insufficient.     The  figures  in  the  painting  at 
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Beni  Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  {Arte.  Er/ypt. 
ii.  290),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  ar- 
rival of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume :  the 
more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed ;  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  further  objection  that  the 
presents  which  these  persons  bring  with  them  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Certain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Behistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shahnaneser:  they  are  given  in  Vaux's  Nineveh, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognized  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  197;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21);  but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeves  leach- 
ing nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  ob- 
jection to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews. 
These  figures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p. 
381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and   it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (^T5?  •  o*Kevr)), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  43),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as   to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (HvOtp)  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5);  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
Maimonides  (Mor.  Nebuch.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carptov,  Appar. 
p.  514);  but  more  probably  it  was  basid  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  si. all  first  de- 
scribe the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two 
sexes,  and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to 
women. 

(1.)  The  cethoneth  (iHpHS,  whence  the  Greek 
YtTcij')  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shirt,  though  unfortunately  translated 
coat,  in  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From  Jo- 
sephus's  observation  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  4)  with  regard 
to  the  me'il,  that  it  was  ovk  e/c  Svolv  7^177*7)^0- 
roiv,  we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  ce- 
thoneth or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were 
sewn  together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  xitwv 
&ppa((>oi  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  me'il.  The  primitive  cethoneth 
was  without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
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like  the  Doric  ^it^i/;  it  may  also  have  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  ^irdv,  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  cethoneth  passim  worn  by 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [Gikdms],  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  7 ). 
A  person  wearing  the  cethoneth  alone  was  described 


Fig.  1.     An  Egyptian.     (Lane's  Modem  Egyptians.) 

as  Q~137,  naked,  A.  V. :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yvfivai  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  vir- 
gins (Plut.  Lye.  14),  of  the  Latin  nudus  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  stripped. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his 

upper  garments  (^*T35,  1  Sam.  xix.  24);  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  xx.  2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sackcloth, 
which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii. 
0),  and  only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2 
K.  vi.  30);  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  mil- 
itary cloak  (Am.  ii.  10 ;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inermes 
nndique);  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere 
applied  to  the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6;  Is.  lviii.  7; 
James  ii.  15). 

The  above  wood-cut  (fig.  1)  represents  the  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or 
cethoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of'  the  mod- 
ern Bedouin :  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at  the 
waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba,  or 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  sddin  Cp"TD)  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  (ffivSdiv,  LXX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
shirt (Mark  xiv.  51 ;  cf.  Her.  ii.  95 ;  Schleusner's 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  as  =  o~ov5dpiov  (Luke  xix.  20), 
and  \4vtiov  (John  xiii.  4).     The  material  or  robe 
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is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  (sheet,  shirt, 
A.  V.)i  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23  {fira  Inn  n, 
A.  V.);  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudical   writers    occasionally   describe    the    t  tilth 
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Fig.  2.     A  Bedouin.     (Lynch,  Dead  Sea.) 

[tallith,  or  talleth']  under  that  name,  as  heing  made 
of  fine  linen:  hence  Light  foot  (k'xercitations  on 
Mark  xiv.  51)  identifies  the  ffivSdv  worn  by  the 
young  man  as  a  talith,  which  he  had  put  on  in 
his  haste  without  his  other  garments. 

(3.)  The  me'U  ^7^72^  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer  than 
the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX.  inroSv- 
T7js  7ro57]pT)s,  and  probably  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  cethonelh  passim  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18), 
implying  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet.  The 
sacerdotal  me'U  is  elsewhere  described.  [PRIEST.] 
As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 

rather  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (from  73?tt, 
to  cover),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn 
over  the  cethoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  renderings 
vary  between  eirei/Sirris  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  term  properly 
applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially  used  in 
John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophyl.  in  I.  c), 
SmAots  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4,  11,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxix.  14),  ifxaria  (Job  i.  20),  <ttoA7}  (1 
Chr.  xv.  27;  Job  ii.  12),  and  vttoSvttis  (Ex.  xxxix. 
21 ;  l>ev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  generally  speaking 
it  was  regarded  as  an  upper  garment.  This  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  passages  in  which  notice  of 
it  occurs :  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  4  it  is  the  "  robe  "  which 
Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14  it  is 
the  "  mantle  "  in  which  Samuel  is  enveloped ;  in  1 
Sam.  xv.  27,  it  is  the  "mantle,"  the  skirt  of  which 

is  rent  (cf.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where  the  nttbtP  is  sim- 
ilarly treated);  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4,  it  is  the  "robe," 
under  which  Saul  slept  (generally  the  ""P^J  was  so 
used);  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12,  it  is  the  "mantle" 


which  he  rends  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5);  in  these  passages 
it  evidently  describes  an  outer  robe,  whether  the 
s:iu/i'i/i,  or  the  me'U  itself  used  as  a  simldh.  Where 
two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke  iii.  11)  as  being 
worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  me'U ; 
travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5, 
§7),  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  x.  10;  Luke  ix.  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called  kaftan, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gibbeh,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  cold 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 


Fig.  3.      An  Egyptian  of  the  upper  classes.     (Lane.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The   Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are  —  simldh 

(rlvEti?,  occasionally  HE  vE?),  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34;  Ex. 
iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x.  18;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior's  cloak 

(Is.  ix.  5);  beged  (133),  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex.  xxviii.  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9;  Is.  lxiii.  1);  cesuth 

(rVlDS),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  20 ;  Job 
xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and  lastly  leMsh  (ttf^Q?), 
usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth.  vi.  11,  viii.  15).     A 

cognate  term  (mnlbihh  (tt^Svtt)  describes  specif- 
ically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  religious 
festivals  (2  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  used  generally 
for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (.lob  xxvii.  16; 
Is.   lxiii.   3:  Ez.  xvi.   13;  Zeph.  i.   8).     Another 
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term,  mad  (TS),  with  its  derivatives  JT^^i  (Ps. 

exxxiii.  2),  and  "HE  (2  Sam.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  xix.  4), 
is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  Hebrew  garments 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is  specifically  applied 
to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  10;  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and 
to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10).  The  Greek  terms 
\p.amov  and  <ttoK4)  express  the  corresponding  idea, 
the  latter  being  specially  appropriate  to  robes  of 
more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace.  x.  21,  xiv. 
0 ;  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5 ;  Luke  xv.  22,  xx.  46 ;  Rev. 
vi.  11,  vii.  9,  1.3);  the  -^itwv  and  l/xdriov  (tunica, 
pallium,  Vulg.;  -coat,  cloak,  A.  V.)  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  in  Matt.  v.  40  and  Acts  ix.  39. 
The  beyed  might  be  worn  in  various  ways,  either 
wrapped  round  the  body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders, 

like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "  skirts  "  (D^DSS  : 
■KTipvyia-  anguli)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the 


Figs.  4,  5.     Egyptians  of  the  lower  orders.     (Lane. ) 


$ace  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
ribbon  (Num.  xv.  38).    It  was  confined  at  the  waist 

by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (X^T}  '■  k6\ttos-  shots), 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe,  served  as  a 
pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39 ;  Ps.  lxxix.  12 ;  Hag. 
ii.  12;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56),  or  as  a  purse 
(Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14;  Is.  lxv.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18:  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  abdyeh,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when  falling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5 ; 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  cethonefJi 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  3). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows:—  (1)  mitpachath  (nnBlQft  :  ireplfa/j.a: 
pallium,  linteamen:  red,  ininple,  A.  V.),  a  kind 
of  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);   (2)  ma1  ataphah 

(nStp2?7!3 :  pallivlum:  mantle,  A.   V.),  another 
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kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but  how  differing  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion, 

of  the  second,  enveloping:  (3)  tsdV'iph  (£p^2  : 
depicrrpov:  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Rebecca 
on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  and  by  Ta- 
mar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  19);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome 
appearance  (izepUfSaXs  rb  Qipiarpov  Kal  etcaK- 
AcoirlffaTo,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 

pleasure;  (4)  rddid  (T^*T"1  :  A.  V.  "veil"),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  iscViph  in  the   Chaldee  version :  we 


Fig.  6.     An  Egyptian  Woman.     (Lane.) 

may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
peplum  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  lie  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  habarah  and  mildyeh  of 
the   modern    Egyptians    (Lane,    i.    73,    75)  ;     (5) 

pethigil  (v^ilS  :  ^iT^v  fie<roir6p<l>vpos  ■  stontr 
acher,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii- 
24);  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  pro- 
posed by  Saalschiitz  (Arc/idol.  i.  31),  ^HS,  wide 

ox  foolish,  and  ^2,  pleasure,  in  which  case  it  = 
unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 

at  all;  (6)  gilyomm  (D^vS,  Is.  iii.  23),  also  a 
doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e-  of  gauze  (Statyav?}  AaKcci/iKcL); 
Schroeder  (de  Vest.  Mid.  Neb.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were   terminated    by  an    ample    border   or  fringe 

(v^tt?,  ^tf  :  6m<r9ia:  skirts),  which  concealed 
the  feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  female  dress:  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  womaii 
(in  her  walking  dress) :  the  latter  represents  a  dress, 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  peas- 
ants in  the  south  of  Egypt:  the  outer  robe,  or 
hulaleeyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woolen  stuff  wound 
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round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attached 
the  shoulders:  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  it 
used  for  the  head-veil,  or  tarltah. 
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Fig.  7.     A  woman  of  the  southern  province  of  Upper 
Egypt.     (Lane.) 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of  He- 
brew dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
selection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language. 
It  must  at  once  strike  every  Biblical  student  as  a 
great  defect  in  our  Authorized  Version   that  the 
same  English  word  should  represent  various  Hebrew 
words;  e.  g.  that  "veil"  should  be  promiscuously 
used  for  rddid  (Is.  iii.  23),  tsd'ipk   (Gen.  xxiv.  65), 
miipachath  (Ruth  iii.  15),  masoeh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33); 
"robe"  for  me'U  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cethotieth  (Is. 
xxii.  21).  addereth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  salmdh  (Mic.  ii.  8); 
"mantle"  for  me'U  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (1 
K.  xix.  13),  ni'i'iiU'iplidh  (Is.  iii.  22);  and  "coat" 
for  me'U  (1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cethoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21): 
and  conversely  that  different  English  words  should 
be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
me'U  is  translated  "coat,"  "robe,"  "mantle;"  ad- 
dereth "robe,"   "mantle."     Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cethotieth  :  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequently  worn  without 
anything  over  it:  a  shirt,  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin ;  and  a  CO  '',  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house:  deprive  the   Hebrew  of  his  cethoneth, 
and  he  was  positively  naked ;  deprive  the  English- 
man of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under-garments  still. 
The  beged  again :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch 
pi  '11,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry ;  in  use 
unlike  any  garment  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for 
we   only   wear   a   great-coat   or   a  clonk   in    bad 
weather,  whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were 
inseparable.     With  such  difficulties  attending  the 
subject,  any  attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms 


must  be,  more  or  less,  a  compromise  between  cor- 
rectness and  modern  usage;  and  the  English  terms 
which  we  are  about  to  propose  must  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  sii'_rgi'sti<>ns.  Cethoneth  an- 
swers in  many  respects  to  "frock:"  the  sailor's 
"frock"  is  constantly  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it ;  the  "  smock- 
frock  "  is  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and 
still  as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material 
these  correspond  with  cethoneth,  and  like  it,  the 
term  "  frock "  is  applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  more  technical  term  might  be 
used:  "vestment,"  in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the 
chasuble,  or  cnsula.  would  represent  it  very  aptly. 
Me'U  may  perhaps  be  best  rendered  "gown,"  for 
this  too  applies  to  both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men, 
always  in  an  official  sense,  as  the  academic  gown, 
the  alderman's  gown,  the  barrister's  gown,  just  as 
me'U  appears  to  have  represented  an  official,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress 
"  alb "  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still,  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  very  name,  2Joderis,  by  which 
the  me'U  is  described  in  the  LXX.  The  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"  pall,"  the  a>[io<p6piov  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
we  may  compare  with  the  jVco/xt's  of  the  LXX. 
Addtveth  answers  in  several  respects  to  "  pelisse," 
although  this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  female  dress.  Sddi»=  "linen  wrapper." 
Simldh  we  would  render  "garment,"  and  in  the 
plural  "  clothes,"  as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kind; 
beged,  "vestment,"  as  being  of  superior  quality ; 
lebush,  "robe,"  as  still  superior;  mad,  "cloak,"  as 
being  long;  and  malbush,  "dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  used 
as=Jine  dress.  In  female  costume  mitpachath 
might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  ma'atdphdh  "  mantle," 
tsd'iph  "  handsome  dress,"  rddid  "  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical   writers   an    entirely   new   nomenclature. 

The  talith  \taUith  or  talljth]  (iT  vtS)  is  frequently 
noticed;  it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  beged ;  it  was  of  ample  di- 
mensions, so  that  the  head  might  be  enveloped  in 
it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of 

prayer.  The  kolbin  Cj^ivlp)  was  probably  an- 
other name  for  the  talith,  derived  from  the  Greek 
ko\60ioV,  Epiphanius  (i.  15)  represents  the  ctto- 
\ai  of  the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Dalmat- 
ica  or  the  Cohbium  ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us, 
was  a  close  tunic  without   sleeves.      The  chdl&k 

(plbn)  was  a  woolen   shirt,  worn  as  an  under 

tunic.  The  mactoren  (}TN3pD)  was  a  mantle 
or  outer  garment  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Exercit 'it ions  on 
Matt.  v.  40;  Mark  xiv.  51;  Luke  ix.  3,  Ac.). 
Gloves  (ITDp  or  ^D)  are  also  noticed  (Celim, 
xri.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not,  however,  as  worn  for 
luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  hands  in  man- 
ual labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Gir- 
dle; Handkerchief;  Headdress;  Hem  of 
Garment;  Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  de- 
scribed in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  195,  vii.  61) 
in    the    following    manner:  —  (1)    The   sarbdlin 
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Q^/SHD:  A.  V.  "  coats  ")  =  ava^vpiSes  or 
drawers,  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the 
Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress;   (2) 

the  pattish  (tt?"*t35 :  A.  V.  »  hosen  " )  =  klOwv  tto- 
SriPtK^s  Aiveos  or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbeld 
(fcOiH?  :  A.  V.  "  hat  " )  =  aAAos  elpiveos  Ki- 
Qdiv  or  upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  me'il  of 
the  Hebrews;  (4)  the  lebiish  (tPtt?  :  A.  V.  »  gar- 
ment " )  =  ^Kavidtou  \evn6i  or  cloak,  which  was 
worn,  like  the  beged,  over  all.  In  addition  to 
these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of 

fine  linen,  tacric  (?]',>^5i^1 :  SidSr)/xa'-  sericum  [mi- 
lium), so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth. 
viii.  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Chaldee  for  purple  garments  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few: 
the  xAa/xur  (2  Mace.  xii.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  paludamentum,  the  military  scarf 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys  it- 
self, which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors 
{Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Chlamys)  ;  it  was  especially 
worn  by  officers.  The  travelling  cloak  (<peA6i/r)s) 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Roman  /xenula,  of  which  it  may 
be  a  corruption;   the  Talmud ical  writers  have  a 

similar  name  CjIwD  or  K^D^S).  It  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  f>r  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Paul,  ii. 
499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  Ijesides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34;  Judg.  viii.  25;  Prov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15);  or  to  wrap 
up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9);  or  again  as  an  im- 
promptu saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  impor- 
tant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27 ;  Ruth  iii.  9 ;  Ez.  xvi.  8 ),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13; 
1  K.  i.  1):  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56).  On 
this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13  ;  cf 
•lob  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of 
placing  garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very 

common,  so  much  so  that  tD"Q3?,  pledge  =  a  gar- 
ment (Deut.  xxiv.  12, 13 ) ;  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6   (that  loodetli 

himself  with  t^tpSV?  i-  e.  pledges ;  where  the  A. 

V.  following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  W£>,  D^, 

"thick  clay");  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the 
1/j.a.Tiov  =  beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XiT&v  (Matt.  v.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
injury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria, 
i.  293. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions;  rend- 
ing them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as 
grief  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34;  Job  i.  20:  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[Mourning],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14;   Matt.  xxvi. 
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65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gen- 
erally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally  the  inne>- 
(2  Sam.  xv.  32),  and  occasionally  both  (Ezr.  ix. 
3;  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  compared  with  Mark  xiv.  63). 
Shaking  the  garments,  or  shaking  the  dust  off 
them,  was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts  xviii.  6); 
spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  joy- 
ous reception  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  8):  wrapping 
them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12;  Jer.  xiv.  3, 
4);  casting  them  off,  of  excitement  (Acts  xxii.  23); 
laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv. 
27;  Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50;  John  xiii.  4;  Acts  vii. 
58);  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K.  xviii. 
46;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1;  1  Pet.  i.  13);  on  entering 
a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably  laid  aside 
and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  posture  the  garments  concealed  the  feet; 
this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2: 
see  Lowth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression  hi 
1  Sam.  xxv.  22;  IK.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K.  ix.  8, 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments, which  made  another  habit  more  natural  (cf. 
Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2.  §  16;  Ainmian. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  6);  the  expression  is  variously  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  lowest  or  the  youngest  of  the 
people  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1397;  Jahn,  Archceol.  i. 
8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garments  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x. 

4 ;  the  word  there  used,  ]"TQ.  is  peculiarly  expressive 
of  the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the 
border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar 
insult,  im plying  her  unchastity  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer. 
xiii.  22,  26;  Nah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  Wd^,  to  put  on,  TT&V,  HD3,  and   t\T2V, 

-T'  r  '  TT7  TT'  '-T' 

lit.  to  cover,  the  three  latter  having  special  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes :  and  for  the  second 

T2tT3,  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease  of 
these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in 
Ps.  cii.  26;  Jer.  xliii.  12.     In  the  case  of  closely 

fitting  robes  the  expression  is  ""OH,  lit.  to  gird, 
which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii.  18;  2 
Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
11;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the  use  of  the  term  may  illustrate 
Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments  used   by  our  first 

parents  are  called  iT^P  (A.  V.  "  aprons  "),  prob- 
ably meaning  such  as  could  be  wound  round  the 

body.  The  converse  term  is  npiQ,  to  loosen,  or 
unbind  (Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable.     A  single  suit  consisted  of  an 

under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  7f~)57 
CHS?  (o-ToArj  i/uariW,  i-  e.  apparatus  vestium 
LXX.;  Judg.  xvii.  10).     Where  more  than  onp  is 
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spoken  of,  the  suits  are  termed  mS^D  (aK\aa- 
<x6/JLfvai  (rro\al;  cf.  Mom.  Od.  viii.  249,  eVjuoTO 
ifa/xoifid'-  changes  of  raiment,  A.  V.)-  These 
formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Obsecrations, 
ii.  379  ff. );  five  (Gen.  xlv.  22)  and  even  ten 
ohangea  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg. 
xiv.  12,  lit).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230;  Harmer,  ii. 
388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21;  cf.  Morier,  Second 
Journey,  p.  93);  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2  Mace.  iv.  38). 
The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  a  mark  of 
special  honor  in  a  household  (Luke  xv.  22).  The 
number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
presents  was  very  large,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  xxvii. 
10;  Matt.  vi.  19;  James  v.  2),  so  that  to  have 
clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6, 
7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  offered 
becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables, 
p.  231).     Hence  in  large  households  a  wardrobe 

(nn/H  V^?)  was  required  for  their  preservation  (2 
K.  x.  22;  cf.  Harmer,  ii.  382),  superintended  by  a 
special  officer  named  D^*T32n  ""lOtt?,  keeper  of 
the  w  u-drobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  Robes  reserved 
for  special  occasions  are  termed  i"T12  vfltt  (A.  V. 
••changeable  suits";  Is.  iii.  22;  Zech.  iii.  4),  be- 
cause laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white;  hence  a  spot  or  stain 
readily  showed  itself  (Is.  lxiii.  3;  Jude  23;  Rev. 
iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  ff.  to  a 
greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character. 
Jahn  (Archceol.  i.  8,  §  135)  conceives  this  to  be  not 
the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations  of  a 
small  insect;  but  Schilling  (de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  "  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indelebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
capere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  videntur  " 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  Frequent  washings  and 
the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.     [Soap; 

FULLKIi.J 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  family  (Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Acts  ix.  39); 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department ;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready-made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.     The  references 

to  sewing  are  therefore  few:  the  term  "ID^  (Gen. 
iii.  7:  Job  xvi.  15;  Eccl.  iii.  7;  Ez.  xiii.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to' the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ez.  xvi.  10;  Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii. 
9 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  W.  L.  B. 
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a  "  Sicera  Hebraeo  sertnone  omnis  potio  nuncupatur, 
quae  inebriarc  potest,  sivc  ilia,  quae  frumento  conficitur 
sive  pomorum  succo.  aut  cum  liivi  decoquuntur  in  dul- 
40 


DRINK,  STRONG  C"13#:  a'tKepa;  [/w'fc,; 

fjiedutr/iia ',  olvos-  sicera;  ebrietas ;  omne  qtiod 
inebriare  potest ;  polio] ).  The  Hebrew  term 
she  car,  in  its  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any 
beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qualities.  It  is 
generally  found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an 
exhaustive  expression  for  all  other  liquors  (e.  g. 
Judg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Is.  v.  11;  Mic. 
ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and  Ps.  lxix.  12,  how- 
ever, it  stands  by  itself  and  must  be  regarded  as 
including  wine.  The  Bible  itself  throws  little  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures  described  under 
this  term.  We  may  infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  wine:  the  pomegranate,  which  is 
there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruits 
so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink.  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Ex.  xxix. 
40.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in 
later  times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Je- 
rome (Ep.  ad  Ntpot."),  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
information,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews:  (1.) 
Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  zythus  (Herod,  ii.  77;  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
34),  and  was  thence  introduced  into  Palestine 
(Mishn.  Pes  ic/i.  3,  §  1).  It  was  made  of  barley: 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used 
as  substitutes  for  hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The 
boozah  of  modern  Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread, 
crumbled  in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented 
(Lane,  i.  131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices 
(Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  213),  as  described  in  Is. 
v.  22.  The  Mishna  (I.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
sh'car  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink,  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modern  boozah  ;  the  Edomite  ckomets,  noticed 
in  the  same  place,  was  probably  another  kind  of 
beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves.  (2. ) 
Cider,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (  Teruin.  1 1, 
§  2)  as  apple-wine.  (3.)  Uoneij-icine,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  like  the  oii>6fie\i  of  the  (J reeks, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Shabb.  20,  §  2; 
Tenon.  11,  §  1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  termed  debash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
dibs  by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembling  the  (\j/-nfia 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  defrutum  of  the  Romans,. 
and  similarly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine,, 
milk,  or  water.  (4.)  Dite-wine,  which  was  also 
manufactured  in  Egypt  {olvas  (poivixriios,  Herod, 
ii.  86,  iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  1!),  §  3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 
ii.  264):  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an  in- 
cision into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  (5.) 
Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for  fac- 
titious or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet,  the 


cem  et  barbaram  potioncm,  aut  palmarum  frucfus  ex- 
primuntur  in  liquorem,  coctisque  frugibus  aqua  pin- 
guior  coloratur." 
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carob  fruit,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  I 
Hebrews  appUed  raisins  to  this  purpose  in  the ! 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377 ),  namely,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  them  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  W.  L.  B. 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  words  becer  or  bicrdh,  recesh 
and  rammac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see 
under  Camel." 

1.  Recesh  (ttJT?  :  Imreieiv,  ap/na-  jument'i, 
reredarii)  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  version 
by  "dromedaries"  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "mules"  (Esth. 
viii.  10,  14),  "swift  beasts"  (Mic.  i.  13).  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  recesh  denotes  "  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  horse,"  such  as  would  be  required 
when  dispatch  was  necessary.  See  Gesenius  ( Thes. 
s.  v.). 

2.  RammAc  ^[fSH  :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  con- 
nection with  bene,  "sons;"  the  expression  bene 
rammachim  being  an  epexegesis  of  the  Heb.  word 
achashterdnim,  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares."     The 

Heb.  TJEH,  "  a  mare,"  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
incorrectly  "  dromedary,"  is  evidently  allied  to  the 


Arab. 


sSuO\,   "  a  brood-mare." 


YV.  H. 


*  DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAL.     It  is 

said  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  The  LXX.  gives  as  the  sense  of  this: 
"  Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  house;  in  the  same  manner  also  does  an 
abusive  woman."  The  force  of  this  comparison 
becomes  evident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
construction  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  East.  Many 
of  them  have  mud-covered  roofs;  and  hence  the 
lains,  especially  if  violent  and  protracted,  are  liable 
to  loosen  such  coverings  and  allow  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  hapless  inmates.  Mr.  Hartley 
(Travels  in  Asia  Minor),  relates  an  experience  of 
his  own  which  illustrates  this  inconvenience:  "  Last 
night,  we  retired  to  rest  in  what  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  best  rooms  which  we  have  occupied 
during  the  journey;  but  at  midnight  we  were 
roused  by  the  rain  descending  through  the  roof; 
and  were  obliged  to  rise  and  seek  shelter  from  the 
incessant  dropping,  in  the  corridor,  which  was 
better  protected." 

On  the  roofs  of  many  houses  (the  writer  observed 
this  most  frequently  in  northern  Syria)  they  keep 
a  cylindrical  rolling-stone  which  the  people  employ, 
especially  after  a  shower,  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ing and  hardening  the  softened  earth  through 
which  the  rain  so  easily  penetrates.  This  precaution 
will  sometimes  aggravate  the  evil.  Dr.  Lepsius 
relates  (Brie/e  mis  jEfff/pten,  &c.  (p.  393)  1852) 
that,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  at  night, 
lie  took  refuge  in  a  house  near  Deir  el-Kamar,  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  Ere  long  the  rain  softened  the 
mud  on  the  roof  and  began  to  pour  down  on  his 
bed.  The  family  sent  out  one  of  their  number  to 
fill  up  the  crevices  and  draw  about  the  stone-roller. 
But  in  addition  to  the  rain,  heaps  of  stone  and 
rubbish   were   precipitated   on   him,  and   he  was 

i  *  To  what  is  said  under  CAMEL  (Amer.  ml.)  re- 
specting the  obstinacy  and  moroseness  of  this  animal, 


DULCIMER 

compelled  to  beg  his  host  to  forego  the  well- 
meant  kindness.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
hailed  the  earliest  dawn  as  the  signal  for  departure. 
We  see  therefore  how  much  the  proverb  ex- 
pressed, when  it  says,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  H. 

DRUSTL'LA  (Apovn-'iWr)).  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  ft.)  and  Cypros;  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  She  was  at  first  betrothed 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene.  lint, 
he  refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  (Ant.  xx.  7,  §  1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  (ib.  7,  §  2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Csesarea,  on  occasion 
of  St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter ;  and 
the  narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
Apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus 
(Joseph.  I.  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9).        H.  A. 

*  DUKE  (from  the  Latin  dux)  as  employed  in 
the  English  Bible  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
Josh.  xiii.  21,  &c.)  differs  widely  from  the  present 
usage.  In  the  older  English  writers  it  often  meant 
simply  leader,  chieftain,  and  is  so  used  (A.  V. )  of 
the  heads  or  sheiks  of  Arab  clans  which  come 
forward  so  often  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  history. 
See   Eastwood   and  Wright's    Bible    Wwd-Book. 

H. 

DULCIMER  (Sumphaniah,  TTSICttlD  : 
[aufj.<pa>yia  :  symplnmia] ),  a  musical  instrument, 
not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  men- 
tioned in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the 

shorter  form  of  K^Q^D,  along  with  several  other 
instruments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be 
sounded  before  a  golden  image  set  up  for  national 
worship  during  the  period  of  the  captivity  of  Judah. 
Luther  translates  it  lute.  Grotius  adopts  the  view 
of  Servius,  who  considers  symphonia  to  be  the  same 
with  tibia  Miqua  (ir\ayiavKos)\  he  also  quotes 
Isidorus  (ii.  22),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum. 
Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon  (Comm.  on  .Dan.)  describes  the 
sumphuniali  as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted 
by  the  author  of  Shilte  hag-Gibborin  (Joel  Brill's 
Preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms),  by 
Kircher,  Bartoloceius,  and  the  majority  of  Biblical 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst 
peasants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name 
tampogna  or  za..ij)ogna.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Greek  (rvfj.<p<i>via.. 
and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  this  view,  expresses 
astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should  have 
made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee  tongue :  it  is  prob- 
able, he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  Dulcimer  (A. 
V.)  was  introduced  into  Babylon  by  some  Greek 
or  Western-Asiatic  musician  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  one  of  his  campaigns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Others,  with 
far  greater  probability,  regard  it  as  a  Semitic  word, 

and  connect  it  with  "J2ED,  "a  tube"   (Fiirst). 

the  reader  may  add  Dr.  Kobinson's  statement,  />' U. 
Res.  ii.  632-635,  1st  ed.  H. 


DUMAH 

The  word  }1DDD,  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (Succa, 
36a),  where  it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air- 
pipe.  Landau  (Aruch,  art.  flDDD)  considers  it 
synonymous  with  siphon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  iii.  5,  renders  it  by  ti713S2"TlS 
(opyava),  organ,  the  well-known  powerful  musical 
instrument,  composed  of  a  sories  of  pipes.  Rabb. 
Elias,  whom  Buxtorf  quotes  (Lexic.  Talmud,  col. 
1504),  translates  it  by  the  German  word  Leier 
(lyre). 

The  old-fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet  of  Music)  as  a  trian- 
gular instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung 
with  about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at 
each  end;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length, 
the  longest  30:  it  is  played  with  two  small  ham- 
mers held  in  the  hands  of  the  oerformer. 

I).   VV.  M. 

DU'MAH  (niasPT  [silence]  :  [in  Gen.,] 
Aovfj.a  [Alex.  lSovfx.a\  in  1  Chr.,]  'ISou/xd  [Comp. 
Aov/xd;  in  Is.,]  'ISou/xala'  -Duma),  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  most  probably  the  founder  of  an  Ishmaelite 
tribe  of  Arabia,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal place,  or  diotrict,  inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In 
Gen.  xxv.  14,  and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi. 
11),  in  the  "  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Duomal-el-Jendel,a  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tradition- 
ists,  who  have  the  same  belief  (Mir-at  ez-Zemdn). 
The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing  "  Ddwmat-  el- 

Jentlel"  (Jc^a^-I  aLo.t>)  ]  while  the  lexico- 
graphers and  geographers  of  their  nation  expressly 
state  that  it  is  correctly  "  Doomat-el-Jendel,"  or 

"  Doomd-el-J endel "      (tJJtJL^.1      &y0«t>,    or 

(JtX^=».!    ^L/0»t>),  signifying  "Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (Sihdli,  MS.,  Mardsid,  and  Musk- 
tarak,  a.  v.);  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
"  stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift"  (Kcimoos),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  " Kureiydt "  of  \Vddi-UKurdb  (Mardsid, 
s.  v.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  "  Doomat-el- 
J endel;  "  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  "  Afdrid"  ((^\L/0 J. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
"  Doomahs  ;  "  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D. 
el ' I'.rdk.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of 
Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or 

a  The  "  t "  in  Doomat  is  thus  written  for  "  h  "  by 
grammatical  construction. 

6  Winer,  in  his  art.  D'tma,  quoting  Ilitzig  (Zeller's 
'oArft.  1848),  has  complicated  the  question  by  making 
V.  el-Jendel  distinct  from  D.  of  Wadi-l-Kurd. 
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to  have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab 
authorities,  and  probability  also,  are  in  favor  of  the 
prior  antiquity  of  the  former.  E.  S.  P. 

DU'MAH  (n^SP!  [silence,  i.  e.  land  of]: 
"Pefivd\  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  "Povfia  '■  Ruma),  a 
city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onomasticon  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  (Kiifj.7)  peylffTr)),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (i.  e.  "  the  south," 

from  the  Hebrew  0111).  Eleutheropolis  not 
being  certainly  known,  this  description  does  not 
afford  much  clew.  Kobinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  ed-Diumeh,  6  miles  southwest  of 
Hebron  (Uob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be 
Dumah.  (See  also  Kiepert's  Map,  1856;  and  Van 
de  Velde's  Memoir,  308  ).«  G. 

DUNG  (V?2,  V?2,  rTM*!",  the  latter  always, 
and   the   two  former  generally,   applied    to  men; 

)pl,  ttH??,  3PS V,  to  brute  animals,  the  second 
exclusively  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses 
of  dung  were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The 
manure  consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid 

manure  (nDp'ltt  ^??5>  lit.   in  dung  water,  Is. 

xxv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (HTOD,  Is.  v.  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from    about   the    houses   and    collected    in    heaps 

(/ISttJM)  outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed 
spots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii. 
13),  and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields 
(Mishn.  Sheb.  3,  §  1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap 
was  a  sign  of  the  deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8; 
Ps.  cxiii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  5;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and 
Vulg.).  The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees 
was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting 
it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practiced  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  356).  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5); 
hence  the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in 
Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  directions  were  laid  down 
in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to 
human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  ff.):  it  was  the 
grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  Fecep 

tacleforit  (HSrO^,  2  K.  x.  27;  -iVp,  Ezr.  vi. 
11:  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.' 29,  "dunghill "  A.  V.);  pub- 
lic establishments  of  that  nature  are  still  found  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i. 
34).  The  expression  to  "cast  out  as  dung"  im- 
plied not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the  object,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  and  still 
more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer.  viii.  2).  The 
reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  permit 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words  were 
substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27,  xviii. 
27 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names 
as  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madnienali,  and  Madmannah, 
shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend 
to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  <r/cu/8aAa  ("  dung," 


c  *  Keil  (Josua,  p.  125)  and  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  437) 
recognize  Dumah  in  this  td-Daumeh,  though  Rohin- 
son  (i.  212,  2d  ed.)  expresses  no  opinion.  Raumer 
(Palastina,  p.  184,  4tu  Aufl.)  adopts  this  identification. 

H. 
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A.  V.,  Phil.  iii.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of  any  kind 
(cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute:  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57) :  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i. 
39):  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  flat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  ii.  141).  W.  L.  B. 

DUNGEON.     [Prison.] 

*  DUNG-PORT  (Neh.  ii.  13).  [Jerusalem, 
VIII.]  H. 

DURA  (VTVfl:  [Theodot.]  AeeipcS;  [LXX. 
6  7T€pi'/3oAos :]  Dura),  the  plain  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has 
been  sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Layard, 
Nin.  <$•  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  But  (1)  this  tract  probably  never  belonged 
to  Babylon;  (2)  at  any  rate  it  is  too  far  from  the 
capital  to  be  the  place  where  the  image  was  set  up ; 
for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the  province  or  district 

of  Babylon  (b?2  rO'HDa),  and  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (3)  the  name  Dur,  in  its 
modern  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M.  Oppert 
places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "valley") 
of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Dutiir.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modern  name  as  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  appellation.  G.  R. 

*  DUST  shaken  off  from  one's  sandals  (Acts 
xiii.  51),  or  his  garments  (Acts  xviii.  6)  was  a  sym- 
bolic act,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and  renun- 
ciation. Its  significancy  lay  in  the  idea  that  those 
against  whom  the  act  was  directed  were  so  un- 
worthy that  it  was  defiling  to  one  to  allow  so  much 
as  a  particle  of  the  soil  to  cleave  to  his  garments 
(see  Wetstein's  Nov.  Test.  i.  370).  For  other 
references  to  this  custom,  see  Matt.  x.  14;  Mark 
vi.  11 ;  Luke  ix.  5,  x.  11. 

Dust  thrown  into  the  air  by  an  excited  crowd, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mob  %t  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
Paul's  declaration  that  the  heathen  were  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (Acts 
xxii.  23),  was  an  expression  of  rage  and  menace, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inflamed  still  further  the 
passion  already  excited.  The  oriental  traveller,  Sir 
John  Chardin  (Harmer's  Observations,  iv.  203) 
states  that  this  form  of  popular  outbreak  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Persians  at  the  present  day. 
The  peasants  there  when  they  have  a  grievance  to 
redress,  collect  at  the  palace-gate,  howl,  rend  their 
garments  and  throw  dust  into  the  air,  in  order  to 
enforce  by  such  frantic  violence  their  demand  for 
justice.  In  like  manner  Shimei,  as  he  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13),  "threw  stones  at  him  and 
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cast  dust "  (according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "dusted  him  with  dust  "). 
Panting  "  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head 
of  the  poor  "  is  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  7  as  a  mark 
of  avarice.  Even  those  who  were  so  wretched  as 
to  have  nothing  but  the  dust  and  ashes,  which,  in 
token  of  their  misery,  they  had  spread  upon  their 
heads,  were  still  objects  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
merciless  miser.  "\Vith  an  approach  to  this  sar- 
casm, it  is  said  in  the  old  ballad  of  Gernutus  the 
Jew  ( Connoisseur,  No.  xvi. )  who,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  his  bond,  insisted  on  having  "  his 
pound  of  flesh  "  :  — 

"  His  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a  wile, 

How  to  deceive  the  poore  ; 
His  mouth  is  almost  full  of  mucke, 

Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more." 

See  under  Mourning  in  regard  to  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head  or  person  as  a  badge 
of  sorrow.  See  Serpent  for  what  is  meant  by 
the  tempter's  being  doomed  to  "  eat  dust  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (Gen.  iii.  14).  H. 


E. 


EAGLE  ("HPP.>  nether:  derds:  aquila).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Falconidce, 
as  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nesher 
is  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  osprey,  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used  also 
to  express  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vultur  fulvus)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been 
observed  in  Palestine,  namely,  the  golden  eagle 
(Aquila  chrysaetos),  the  spotted  eagle  (-4.  ncevia), 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see 
Ibis,  i.  23),  ihe  imperial  eagle  (Aquila  Helieca), 
and  the  very  common  Circnetot  (/alliens,  which 
preys  on  the  numerous  reptilia  of  Palestine  (for  a 
figure  of  this  bird  see  Osprey).  The  Hebrew 
nesher  may  stand  for  any  of  these  different  species, 
though  perhaps  more  particular  reference  to  the 
golden  and  imperial  eagles  and  the  griffon  vulture 
may  be  intended." 

The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49; 
2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22;  Lam.  iv.  19, 
&c);  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  is  referred  to 
(in  Job  xxxix.  27 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19 ;  Is.  xl. 
31;  Jer.  xlix.  16);  its  strength  and  vigor  (in  Ps. 
ciii.  5);  its  predaceous  habits  (Job  ix.  26,  Prov. 
xxx.  17);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in  Jer. 
xlix.  16);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  16f  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at 
the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedmann 
(  Vermisch.  Samvi.  i.  64)  erroneously  refers  [?]  the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 


«  The  modern  Arabic  term  for  the  Griffon  Vulture, 
including  the  V.  auricularis  and  V.  cinereus,  is  Nisr. 
This  word  is  never  applied  to  the  Neophron  percnop- 
terus  or  "Rachmah."  The  Eagles  are  designated  col- 
lectively by  Ogab  with  a  specific  adjective  for  various 
gpecies.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  Heb. 
Nesher  to  the  majestic  Vultur,  every  Scriptural  charac- 


teristic of  the  Nesher  being  more  true  of  the  Griffon 
Vulture  than  of  any  Eagle.  H.  B.  T. 

The  reader  will  find  the  vernacular  Arabic  names 
of  different  species  of  Vulturidae  and  Falconidse  in 
Ixtche's  Catalogue  des  Oiseaux  observ.  en  Algcrtej 
and  in  Ibis,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  Or- 
nithology of  North  Africa. 
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Vultur  barbntus  (Gypaetus),  the  bearded  vulture 
or  lammergyer,  which  he  supposed  was  bald.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improbable  that  there 
is  any  reference  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing; but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropriateness 
in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  eagle  at 
the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  nesher  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  {Vultur  fulvus),  the 
simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  it  may  be  remarked 

that  the  Hebrew  verb  kdrach  (r"H|?)  signifies  "  to 
make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head;"  the 
notion  here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the 
whole  head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  true  feathers. 


Aquila  Heliaca. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  to  above, 
which  compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of 
his  people  by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by 
the  eagle  in  training  its  young  ones  to  fly,  we  may 
quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  says, 
"  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  above  one  of 
the  crags  of  lien  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the  pur- 
suit of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teach- 
ing their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about 
midday,  and  bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  first 
made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated 
them.  They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till 
they  had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  larger  gyration :  always  rising  towards 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to 
make  a  gradually  ascending  spiral.  The  young 
ones  still  and  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying  bet- 
ter as  they  mounted ;  and  they  continued  this  sub- 
lime exercise,  always  rising,  till  they  became  mere 
points  in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and 
afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight." 
The  expression  in  Ex.  and  I  lent.  (//.  cc),  "  heareth 
them  on  her  wings,"  has  been  understood  by  Rab- 
binical writers  and  others  to  mean  that  the  eagle 
does  actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her  wings 
and  shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  words  a 
Tonstruction  which  they  by  no  means  are  intended 
to  convey :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable 
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♦  hat  the  parent  bird  assists  the  first  efforts  of  her 
young  by  flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them 
for  a  moment,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  early 
lessons. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's"  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31).  Some  Jew- 
ish interpreters  have  illustrated  this  passage  by  a 
reference  to  the  old  fables  about  the  eagle  being 
aide  to  renew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  ii.  747).  Modern  commentators  for 
the  most  part  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting  season,  when 
the  bird  is  more  full  of  activity  than  before.  We 
much  prefer  Hengstenberg's  explanation  on  Ps.  ciii. 
5,  "Thy  youth  is  renewed,  so  that  in  point  of 
strength  thou  art  like  the  eagle." 

The  aerol  of  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37,  may 
include  the  Vultur  fulrus  and  Neophron  percnop- 
terus ;  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon  dead 
bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek 
word  to  the  Vulturiike.a  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is 
now  and  has  been  long  a  favorite  military  ensign. 
The  Persians  so  employed  it;  which  fact  illustrates 
the  passage  in  Is.  xlvi.  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded 

to  under  the  symbol  of  an  "eagle"  (D^V)  or 
"ravenous  bird"  (comp.  Xenoph.  Cyrqp.  vii.  4). 
The  same  bird  was  similarly  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Romans.  Eagles  are  frequently 
represented  in  Assyrian  sculptures  attending  the 
soldiers  in  their  battles;  and  some  have  hence  sup- 
posed that  they  were  trained  birds.  Considering, 
however,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature  of  eagles, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
representation  of  these  birds  was  doubtless  intended 
to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  battle- 
field scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiting  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

W.  H. 
E'ANES  (Mai/77s;  [Aid.  'H<W:]  Esses),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands  in  the  place  of 
Hakim,  Maaseiah,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  x.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
translators  obtained  the  form  of  the  name  given 
in  the  A.  V. 

*  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, the  form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Aldine 
edition.  A. 

*  EAR  used  as  a  verb  (from  the  Lat.  arare 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  erian)  in  Dent.  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  viii.  12 ;  Is.  xxx.  24  (A.  V. ),  meant  "  to 
plough  "  or  •'  till,"  at  the  time  when  our  English 
version  was  made.  So  in  Shakespeare  (Rich.  II., 
iii.  2) :  — 

«  And  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow." 

See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  IVord-Book,  p. 
168  (Lond.  1866).  H. 

*  EARING  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  eriung) 
occurs  in  Gen.  xlv.  6  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  21  (A.  V.), 
where,  according  to  the  present  English  usage,  we 
should  write  "ploughing"  for  "earing,"  and 
"  ploughing-time  "  for  "  earing-time."  Thus  "  ear- 
ing "  at  present  (so  liable  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  putting  forth  ears)  suggests  almost  the  opposite 
of  the  true  meaning.  H. 


«  It  is  necessary  to  remember   that   no   true  eagle 
will  kill  for  himself  if  he  can  find  dead  flesh. 

H.  B.  T. 
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EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  ap'pa^wv,  a  Grecized 

form  of  ]  "Q^TC?,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it 
reappears  under  the  forms  arrhnbo  and  arrha.  It 
may  again  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhes,  and  in 
the  old  English  expression  Earl's  or  Ark's  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for 
surely  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv.  14). 
The  Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more 
technical  sense  as  signifying  the  deposit  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  anything  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  ( tilackstone,  ii.  30  [which  see]). 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  pledge  and 
earnest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part- 
payment,  and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind 
of  the  deposit  with  the  future  full  payment ;  whereas 
a  pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract. 
Thus  the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit  "  im- 
plies, beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the 
name  of  arrabon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Arab  life."  W.  L.  B. 

EAR-RINGS.  The  word  DT3,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  tbe  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  ear-ring.     The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 

IT2TS2  "IITM  Dp  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  IS-bV  Ct3  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not  spec- 
ified, and  the  only  clew  to  the  meaning  is  the  con- 
text. The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined  sense  in 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  l'rov.  xxv.  12;  Hos. 
ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear-ring  was 
made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  its 
form   circular,   as  we  may  infer   from  the  name 

V^DV,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  50; 
Ez.  xvi.  12) :  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt 
(Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  iii.  370).  They  were 
worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex. 
/.  c).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  passage  quoted, 
and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they  were  not  worn 
by  men :  these  passages  are,  however,  by  no  means 
conclusive.  In  the  former  an  order  is  given  to  the 
men  in  such  terms  that  they  coidd  not  be  men- 
tioned, though  they  might  have  been  implicitly 
included;  in  the  Ltter  the  amount  of  the  gold  ia 
the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  character 
of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia 
(Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  321).  The  mention  of  the 
sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in 
the  LXX.)  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  worn; 
and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented 


o  *  In  regard  to  the  uncertain  etymology  of  "  ear- 
nest," see  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p. 
169.  H. 
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an  exception  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Winer, 
Realwort.  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The  ear-ring  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  an  amulet :  thus  it  is  named  in  the  Chaldee  and 

Samaritan  versions  Stt?,,':TJ7,  a  holy  thing;  and  in 

Is.  iii.  20  the  word  D^ttTw)  properly  amulets,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
earrings.  [AMULET.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrender^  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  xxxv.  4).     Chardin  describes  ear-rings, 


Egyptian  Ear-rings,  from  Wilkinson. 

with  talismanic  figures  and  characters  on  them,  as 
still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  Antiquities,  ii. 
305).    Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings : 

they  were  called  »TEMp3  (from  F)t22,  to  drop),  a 
word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  SpfitffKot  ■  numilia : 
collars  or  sweet.  Jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in  Is.  iii.  19, 
KdOc/xa'-  torques:  chains  or  sweet  balls.  A.  V.  The 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  eastern  countries 
far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves  (Har- 
mer's  Observations,  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they 
formed  a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  offer- 
ing to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 

W.  L.  B. 
EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use 

of  separate  terms,  Adamah  (H^IS)  for  the  former, 

Erels  (^7!^  f°r  the  latter.  As  the  two  are  es- 
sentially distinct,  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolog- 
ical connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam.]  The  opin- 
ion that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  61,  70; 
Plat.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
341;  Ovid,  Met  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.' Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9 ;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24); 
Biihr  (Symb.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam :  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  cespite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  !» ; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8,  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.     Naaman's  request  for  two  mules'  bur- 
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den  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local 
god,  and  could  'be  worshipped  acceptably  only  on 
his  own  soil. 

II.  Erels  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  (Introd. 
to  Geo.  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymologically  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense:  (1)  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  (2)  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10);  (3)  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32);  (4)  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15); 
and  (5)  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Ge- 
ography. 

I.  Cosmogony.  —  The  views  of  the  Hebrews 
on  this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
still  more  from  the  poetical  coloring  with  which 
they  expressed  their  opinions.  The  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous 
notices.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  poet- 
ical works,  and  their  language  must  be  measured 
by  the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone 
have  we  anything  approaching  to  an  historical  and 
systematic  statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch 
—  an  outline  —  which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the 
same  distance,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
through  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author 
regarded  it.  The  act  of  creation  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  subject  beyond 
and  above  the  experience  of  man ;  human  language, 
derived,  as  it  originally  was,  from  the  sensible  and 
material  world,  fails  to  find  an  adequate  term  to 
describe  the  act;  for  our  word  "create"  and  the 
Hebrew  bora,  though  most  appropriate  to  express 
the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  applicable 
and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation ;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expres- 
sions as  "  out  of  things  that  were  not "  (e£  ouk 
uvtoiv,  2  .Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "not  from  things  which 
appear"  {^)}  4k  (paivofxevoiv,  Heb.  xi.  3)  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  force  of  the  declaration.  The 
absence  of  a  term  which  shall  describe  exclusively 
an  original  creation  is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  lan- 
guage :  as  the  event  occurred  but  once,  the  corres- 
ponding term  must,  in  order  to  be  adequate,  have 
been  coined  for  the  occasion  and  reserved  for  it 
alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, to  the  description  of  the  various  processes 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original  matter- 
Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in 
their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to 
man  —  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  former,  and 
as  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  he  describes  creation  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes  of  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly  he  throws  this 
narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  relation  to 
the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the 
orders  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  man.  With  these  objects  in  view,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple 
narrative  of  creation  omits  much  that  scientific  re- 
search has  since  supplied,  and  appears  in  a  guise 
adapted  to  those  objects.  The  subject  itself  is 
.hroughout  one  of  a  transcendental  character;  it 
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should  consequently  be  subjected  to  the  same  stand- 
ard of  interpretation  as  other  passages  of  the  Bible, 
descriptive  of  objects  which  are  entirely  beyond  the 
experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  style  ol  criticism 
applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppbnents,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  supporters  of  Revelation,  is  such  as 
would  be  subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and 
valuable  portions  of  the  Bible.  With  these  pref- 
atory remarks  we  proceed  to  lay  down  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself, 
every  other  body  —  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  —  being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language 
has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  universe :  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in 
winch  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (conip.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of 
beneficence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This 
appears  from  the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices : 
the  existence  of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subse- 
quent to  it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen. 
i.  6).     The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 

(y*p"1)  is  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth;  it  had  its  "foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth;  (2)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum (<rT€p€o>yua  or  "firmament  ")  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies ;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light;  (2)  to  separate 
between  day  and  night;  (3)  to  be  for  signs,  as  in 
the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; for  seusons,  as  regulating  seedtime  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  religious 
festivals ;  and  for  days  and  years,  the  length  of  the 
former  being  dependent  on  the  sun,  the  latter  being 
estimated  by  the  motions  both  of  sun  and  moon 
(Gen.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  they  held  "  dominion "  over  the  earth 
(Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth 
(Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed 
for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall  simul- 
taneously perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain  of  the 
tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of  neces- 
sity drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4:  Matt.  xxiv.  23)  — their 
sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the  coun- 
terpart of  their  joyous  song  when  its  foundations 
were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect; 
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in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  his 
infinite  attributes ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene 
of  his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  him,  nor  yet  in 
opposition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  depend- 
ently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  him,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis 
express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  lie,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination 
of  matter  to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that 
passage,  as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous 
to  quote,  which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great 
principle  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation : 
matter  owed  all  its  forma  and  modifications  to  the 
will  of  God :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its 
first  vivifying  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2); 
the  progressive  improvements  in  its  condition  were 
the  direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God's  will ;  no 
interposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognized; 
"He  spake  and  it  was  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9);  and  the 
pointed  terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the 
writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three 
expressions  "God  said,"  "it  was  so,"  "  God  saw- 
that  it  was  good  "  —the  first  declaring  the  divine 
volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the  third 
the  perfectness  of  the  work  —  harmonizes  aptly  with 
the  view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the 
earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  dis- 
played: the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps. 
xxiv.  1,  civ.  2-1),  the  sea  (.lob  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
9;  Jer.  v.  22),  "mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things 
and  flying  fowl  "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  !),  10),  all  displayed 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  char- 
acter. So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  —  the  thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii. 
5),  the  lightnings  His  arrows  (Ps.  lxxvii.  17),  wind 
and  storm  His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earth- 
quake, the  eclipse,  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His 
presence  (Joel  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi. 
25). 

(2. )  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode  —  light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life  ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed  •;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
"  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man"  (Ps.  civ.  14);  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his 
rest  (Ps.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food; 
the  beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and 
is  recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
—  a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  waste  and 
empty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
tohu,  boliu,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped  in 
darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually  brought 
into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspicuous,  as 
lo  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by  the  name 
Mundus.  Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of 
the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light,  the  fight 
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before  the  firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  dry 
land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at  first  the 
elementary  principle,  separated  from'  the  darkness, 
but  without  defined  boundaries ;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and 
offices  —  a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  or  and  nuwr 

("IIS,  TINE).  Thus  also  with  the  orders  of 
living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants  ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good  "  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly 
Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days, 
each  having  its  specific  portion  —  light  to  the  first, 
the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and 
plants  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man 
to  the  sixth.  The  manner,  in  which  these  acts 
are  described  as  having  been  done,  precludes  all 
idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  performance:  it 
was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "God  said" 
and  then  "  it  was."  But  the  progressiveness,  and 
consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  an- 
other; otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous  act.  The 
period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is  a  day  — 
the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire  cessation 
of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of  night.  That 
a  natural  day  is  represented  under  the  expression 
"  evening  was  and  morning  was,"  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  doubt;  the  term  "day"  alone  may  refer 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contemporaneous 
with  a  single  event;  but  when  the  individual  parts 
of  a  day,  "evening  and  morning"  are  specified, 
and  when  a  series  of  such  days  are  noticed  in  their 
numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  language  admits*  of 
our  understanding  the  term  in  anything  else  than 
its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had  no  other  means 
of  expressing  the   civil  day  of  24  hours  than  as 

"evening,  morning  "  (~l|?.2l  2^5?,  Dan.  viii.  14), 

similar  to  the  Greek  vvx^V^pov,  and  although 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements  than 
do  we  when  we  use  the  terms  fwtnight  or  se'nnight ; 
in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not 
the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is 
intended;  so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency 
either  of  language  or  of  leality,  the  expression  may 
be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expressions 
to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day  "  in  the  4th 
commandment  without  any  indications  that  it  is 
used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  the 
literal  acceptation  of  (Jen.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the  new 
above  stated.  The  interpretation  that  "  evening 
and  morning  "  =  beginning  and  end,  is  opposed  not 
only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand,  but  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.    Thus  the  simple  fact 
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"  God  created  man  "  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified  by 
the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance  of 
which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7);  and  so  aU<> 
of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The  separation 
of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6  to  the 
Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of  par- 
tial elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  (Ps.  civ.  8, 
"the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend:" 
comp.  Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in 
Gen.  i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause 
in  the  continual  return  of  the  walers  from  the 
earth's  surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the 
element  of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i. 
3,  14;  Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained 
as  the  result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  light ;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  6;  Ps.  lxxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6;  Ps.  civ.  5: 
Prov.  viii.  29);  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  C).  The  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases'  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean;  the  words,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression "water  under  the  earth-'  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven  above"  and 
"earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.     Beneath  the  earth's 

surface  was  sheol  (v'lSlp),  the  hollow  place,  "  hell" 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  li ),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geogbapht. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features; 
(2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and 
their  progressive  acquaintance  with  those  countries. 
The   world    in    the   latter   sense   was   sometimes 

described  by  the  poetical  term  lebel  v73£l),  cor- 
resj)onding  to  the  Greek  oiKovfj.4vr)  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language  is  to 
be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  metaphorical. 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same  ideas  as  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks,  that  the  world  was  a  disk 
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(Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  ^PT,  circle,  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  whether 
bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  *ky),  bordered  by  the 
ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Ez.  v.  5),  which  was   thus  regarded,  like  Delphi, 

as  the  navel  ("1^2^,  Judg.  ix.  37;  Ez.  xxxviii. 
12;  LXX. ;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  another  view 
(Gesen.  Tkesaur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the 
world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this 
view  admit  of  a  different  interpretation ;  Jerusalem 
might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense ;  for  Pales- 
tine was  situated  between  the  important  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only  between  them 
but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains  on 
either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
ceutrality.    A  different  view  has  been  gathered  from 

the  expression  "four  corners"  (n*lD23,  generally 
applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes'  compari- 
son; but  the  term  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
world  (Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv. 
16;  Ez.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Biihr 
(Symbolik,  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
been  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and 
the  latter  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  the 
earth's  form.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the 
Hebrews  had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion ;  in  many 
passages  the  "earth,"  or  "whole  earth,"  is  used  as 
co-extensive  with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7 
ff.,  xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbit  terrarum ;  the  "  ends  of 

the  earth  "  (m^Jf?)  in  the  language  of  prophecy 
applied  to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king- 
doms, especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9);  but  occasionally 
the  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv. 
16;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  lxxii.  8).  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  fre- 
quently noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job 
xxxviii.  18;  Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shnll  presently  trace 
the  progress  of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 
The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  ;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 

a  person  facing  the  east,  be/ore  (D^|?.)>  behind 

(~l'inS),  the   right  hand  ()*&),  and   the   left 

hand  ( 7SJ32?),  representing  respectively  E.,  W., 
S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  sometimes  relatively 
to  the  sun's  course,  the  ruing  (FHTD),  the  setting 
(N'nO,  Ps.  1.  1)  the  brilliant  quarter    (t2*1"l^, 

Ez.  xl.  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (]1D!?,  Ex.  xxvi. 
20;  comp.  the  Greek  (6<f>os,  Horn.  Jl.  xii.  240); 
sometimes  as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
9);  and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  char- 
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acteristics,  the  sea  (D^)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii. 

14),  the  parched  (233)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9), 

and  the  mountains  (Dvnn)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii. 
4).  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the 
land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22;  margin  ;  comp. 
Her.  iii.  116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities ;  for  we  find  the  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  6;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's 

surface;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D^)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of 
Palestine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
xviii.  2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1): 

mountain  ("1H)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges, 
such  as  Sinai  or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region 
(Josh.  xi.  16);  river  ("1H3)  is  occasionally  applied 
to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3;  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals 
fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv.  27).  Their  vocabulary,  how- 
ever, was  ample  for  describing  the  special  features 
of  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  the 
terms  for  the  different  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  springs  being  very  numerous  and  ex- 
pressive. We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geography  expressed 
in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17- 
20),  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii. 
7-9);  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the 
variety  of  almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying 
from  the  Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §  104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to 
the  period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The 
chief  source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China." 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  (1.)  Seas  —  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  Great  Sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  Sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "  Western  Sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24); 
the  Red   Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  Sea  of 


"  The  geographical  questions  arising  out  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.     [Eden.] 
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Suph,"  sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "  Egyptian  Sea" 
(Is.  xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt 
Sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  "Eastern  Sea"  (Joel  ii.  20), 
and  "Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Deut.  iv.  49);  and  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11); 
(2.)  Rivers  —  the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
"the  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "the  great  river" 
(Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
Yor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3);  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4); 
the  Chebar,  Chaboras,  a  tributary  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  i.  3);  the,  Habor,  probably  the  same,  but 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Ckaboras  that  falls 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  the  river  of  Egypt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
Abana  (Barada),  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v.  12).  For 
the  Gihon  and  Pison-  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden. 
(3.)  Mountains  —  Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4); 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num. 
xx.  22)  near  Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of  ■ 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, additions  are  made  in  chaps,  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books. 
Although  the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed :  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residency  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem 
to  be  purely  geographical  designations ;  Aram,  for 
instance,  means  high  lands  ;  Canaan,  low  lands  ; 
Eber,  the  land  across,  or  beyond;  Sidon,  Jishing 
station ;  Madai,  central  land  ;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered;  Mizraim,  still  more  remarkably  from 
its  dual  form,  the  two  Egypts;  Ophir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ;  Japhet,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egypt;  and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavoring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the  world 
as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races  have 
not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the  lands 
they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or  less 
doubtful.  For  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even  in 
Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  different 
periods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality.  Thus 
Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been  located 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's  time,  north 
of  that  range ;  Gomer  at  the  former  period  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea.  Again,  the 
terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extending  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  surface;  Chittim,  originally 
Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  more  westerly 
lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  if 
not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  while 
Tarshish  may  without  contradiction  have  been  the 
sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic  table,  and  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Possibly  a  solution 
may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Havilah,  in  the  fact  that  these 
names  represent  districts  of  a  certain  character,  of 
which  several  might  exist  in  different  parts.  From 
the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  how  numerous  are 
the  elements  of  .uncertainty  introduced  into  this 
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subject :  unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost  impossible: 
nor  need  it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in  the  present 
work  the  views  of  different  writers  are  found  at 
variance.  The  principle  on  which  the  following 
statement  1ms  been  compiled  is  this  —  to  assign  to 
the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits  within  which 
the  nations  have  been,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  far 
as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  "  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,"  i.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in 
the  following  order:  Javan,  the  lonians,  in  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
sEulians,  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim,  the 
Dardard,  in  Illyricum;  Tiras  in  Thrace;  Kittini,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia;  Comer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north,  Tubal,  the  Tibarem,  in  Pontus;  Meshech, 
the  Mosckici,  in  Colchis;  Magog,  Gogarene,  in 
northern  Armenia;  Togarmah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cush,  probably 
an  appellative  similar  to  the  Creek  ^Ethiopia,  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and  eastern 
Africa;  Mizraim  in  Egypt;  I 'hut  in  Libya;  Naph- 
tuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, west  of  Egypt  ;  Caphtorim.  in  Egypt ; 
Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Palestine; 
Pathrusim  in  Egypt;  Seba  in  Meroe;  Sabtah,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  straits  of  Bub-el-m  indeb  ; 
1  lavilah,  more  to  the  south ;  and  Sabtechah  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  the  SonttuU  now  live;  Nim- 
rod  in  Babylonia;  Eaamah  and  Dedan  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  world  were  the  Shemites :  Elam, 
Elyiwiif,  in  Persia;  Asshur  in  Assyria;  Arphaxad, 
Arrup  n;'iili.<,  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud  in  Lydia ; 
Aram  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  ch.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain;  but  we  are  acquainted  witli 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  NobaUen ;  Kedar,  Kedrei  (Plin. 
v.  12);  Dumah,  Dumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a 
spice-bearing  land,  Tenia,  an  arid  or  southern  land. 
Again,  in  ch.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites,  the  Trog- 
lodytes of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  displaced  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah.  Hehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Meso|x>tamia  and  Egypt.  The 
aereditary  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the 
ancient  world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  Padan-aram,  or  Aram-Naharaim ;  in  the 
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north  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to 
which  Terah  migrated ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  and  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital,  Babel; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad, 
Calneh,  Nineveh,  Calah,  and   Resen;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Erech  and  Rehoboth  (Gen. 
x.  10-12).     From  the  same  district  issued  the  war- 
like expedition    headed  by   the    kings  of   Shinar, 
Ellasar,  Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  ap- 
parently was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the 
/Elanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  subjection  of  all  the  intervening  na- 
tions, the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim  (Bashan), 
the  Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Anion  and  Jab- 
bok),  the  Eniim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Anion),  and 
the  district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine).    It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
(it  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the    few    geographical    details    which    we   possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.    The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of 
the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  namely,  the  prov:nce 
of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Hameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11); 
On,  Heliopvlis  (Gen.  xli.  45);  Pithom,  Patummt 
(Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Magdolumt  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
south,   a  new  era  commenced.     It  is  difficult  to 
estimate   the   amount   of    information    which   the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as   to  the 
localities  they  visited ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried   on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.     From   Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form   some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews   had   obtained  :  we   have   notice   of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  iEgsean 
Sea,  the  famed  horses  of  Armenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian   Gulf.     As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects   some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  that  source.     Whether  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard   of  the 
tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
—  the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  <  'immerians  (Comer), 
and  the  Koxolani  ('?),  or  perhaps  Russians  (Roach, 
Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text)  —  is  uncertain  :  the 
inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred  about 
Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to  that 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Africa 
is  clearly  marked :  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph,  and 
afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13);  Thebas. 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later  period,  as 
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No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25); 
and  the  distant  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10).  Several 
other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta ;  Sin,  Pelusium 
(Ez.  xxx.  15);  Pibeseth,  Bubastis  (Ez.  xxx.  17); 
Zoan,  Tanis  (Is.  xix.  11) ;  Tahapanes,  or  Tahpanhes, 
Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  10);  Heliopolis,  under  the  He- 
braized form  Beth-sheinesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13)  \  and, 
higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (Is.  xxx. 
4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to  have 
been  better  ascertained.  Cush  (^Ethiopia)  was 
fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tirhakah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Lubim  (Libyans,  perhaps  rather 
Nubians,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiim,  the  Troglodytes  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3);  the  Ludim 
and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nection with  these  events  :  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Ecbatana  (Ezr.  vi.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34) ; 
Carchemish,  Circe&ium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9);  Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
(2  K.  xvii.  0);  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1),  now  occur: 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  lxvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies  to 
Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  lxvi.  it  is  indefinitely  used 
for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  described  at 
all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maeeaba,an  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  Pelos,  Sicyon, 
(aria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names,  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  x.  07,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
6);  Hispania  and  Home  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  depart- 
ure from  the.  Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Mesopo- 
tamia stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10); 
^Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Chaliheaus 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17);  Griecia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21)  ;  Egypt,  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Assyria  for 
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Asshur  (Gen.  ii.  14);  Idumcea  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
5),  and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be 
observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  name 
in  the  later  books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  a 
restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe. 

W.  L.  B. 

EARTHENWARE.     [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (WV"^  [a  trembliny]). 
Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  recorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few ;  the  most  remarkable 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4)  connected 
with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of 
that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion 
took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  be- 
tween its  summits.  Josephus  records  something  ' 
of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means  clear, 
for  his  words  (tov  upovs  airoppayrjvai  to  'i)jjliov 
too  Kara  tt)v  dvatv)  can  hardly  mean  the  west*  rn 
half  of  the  mountain,  as  Wbiston  seems  to  think, 
but  the  half  of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why 
this  height  particularly  should  be  termed  the 
we  stern  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the 
earthquake.      Hitzig    (Comm.    in    Zech.)   suggests 

that  the  name  iTPTOK),  "corruption,"  may  have 

originated  at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the 
side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  described  as  the  destroi/in</  mountain,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  Ii.  25. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be 
deemed  miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms 
(tj  yrj  iffeiffd-n)-  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  5,  §  2)  records 
a  very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  i$.  c.  31, 
in  which  10,000  people  perished."  Earthquakes 
are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  3, 
§  3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt. 
xxvii.  51)  ;  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  a.  r>. 
1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500, 
and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet;  and  again  by 
the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in 
which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff,  Schiip- 
J'uni/si/esch.  p.  115).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  of  the 
valley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake; 
similar  depressions  have  occurred  in  many  districts, 


a  *  For  a  tragic  account  of  the  great  earthquake  in 
1837,  which  was  so  destructive  in  Galilee,  especially 
in  the  loss  of  life  at  Tiberias  and  Safer/,  see  Robinson's 
Bibl  Res.  iii.  321  ff..  and  Thomson's  Land  awl  Bon/,, 
i.  428-433.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes  in  the  East,  we  have  copious  informa- 
tion in  Dr.  Pusey's  Minor  Prophets  (Am.  i.  1).  See 
also  Rob.   Pkys.    Geogr    p.  234  ff.      It  is   remarkable 


that  though  the  figurative  allusions  to  earthquakes 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  but  two 
instances  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  namely, 
that  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1  and  Zeoli.  xiv.  5) 
and  the  one  in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  death. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (convp.  Ex.  xix.  18  and  1  K.  xix.  11).  H. 
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the  most  remarkable  being  the  submersion  and 
subsequent  re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Puteoli.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the 
1  toad  Sea  is  testified  in  the  name  Bela  (( Jen.  xiv. 
2:  comp.  Jerome  ad  Js.  xv.).  Darkness  is  fre- 
quently a  concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Dark- 
ness, j  The  awe,  which  an  earthquake  never  tails 
to  inspire,  "  conveying  the  idea  of  some  universal 
and  unlimited  danger"  (Humboldt's  Kosmos,  i. 
212),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (1  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently 
noticed  in  connection  with  his  appearance  (Judg. 
v.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  l's.  lxxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ. 
32;  Am.  viii.  8;  Hab.  iii.  10).  W.  L.  B. 

EAST  (D"Ti?.:  n^Ttt).  The  Hebrew  terms 
descriptive  of  the  east  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  application;  (1)  kedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  be/ore  or  in  front  of  %  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and 
N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  (2)  mizrdch  means  the  place 
of  the  suns  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the 
Greek  olvotoXt)  and  the  Latin  oriens ;  sometimes 
the  full  expression  tPEJETHTft  is  used  (Judg. 
xi.  18;  Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedem  and 
mizrdch  are  used  together  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13; 
Josh.  xix.  12),  which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east 
side  eastward."  Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological 
distinction,  it  is  natural  that  kedem  should  be  used 
when  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  are  described 
(as  .in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,9; 
Ez.  xlvii.  18  ft'.),  and  mizrdch  when  the  east  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  west  (Josh.  xi.  3 ;  Ps. 
1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii.  3  ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from 
some  other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am. 
viii.  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  l's.  cvii. 
3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
immediately  before  another  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii. 
24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  6;  and  hence  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen. 
xxv.  6,  eastward,  unto  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the 
lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of  Palestine, 
namely,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia 
[Bene-kedem]  ;  on  the  other  hand  mizrdch  is 
used  of  the/'«»'  east  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11).  In  describing 
aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used  indifferently 
(compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16  and  Josh.  vii.  2  with 
mizrdch  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical  of 
distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Is. 
ii.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery  and  similar 
arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2);  the  correct  text  may,  how- 
ever, be  ODpp,  which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gesen. 

Thesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX.  avaroXai  is 
used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrdch.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions (Dan.  viii.  9;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  comp.  vii.  2, 

xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  St. 
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John's  usage  to  insert  tjAiou),  avaroKal  (Matt, 
ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  2D),  and  not 
uva.To\i).  It  is  hardly  possible  that  St.  Matthew 
would  use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in  succeeding 
verses  (ii.  1,  2),  particularly  as  lie  adds  the  article 
to  dvoroA-Tj,  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other 
cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a 
lefiniteness  in  the  locality  —  that  it  was  the  country 

called  D^Ti?.?  or  avaToXi]  (comp.  the  modern 
Anatolia)  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point  of 
the  compass  (avaroXai)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
x.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.         W.  L.  B. 

EASTER  (wdffxa'-  pascha).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4  —  "  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  wdcrxa-  At  the  last  revision 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"deputy"  (xiii.  7,  &c),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p.  49].)  Eor  all  that  regards 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  trans- 
lated, see  Passover.  E.  H.  P. 

*  In  Christian  antiquity  the  joyful  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  intimately  associated, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been,  with  the  mournful  recol- 
lection of  his  death.  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  indeed  so  distinct  (cf.  1  Cor.  v. 
7)  that  any  positive  evidence  can  be  drawn  from 
them ;  yet  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  con- 
nected in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  with  his 
death  (e.  g.  Rom.  vi.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  &c.)  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  the  early  churches  of 
an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  the  latter  apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  former.01  As  the  two 
events  however  took  place  on  different  days,  and  as 
they  called  up  in  the  mind  different  sides  of  Christ's 
work  upon  earth,  and  along  with  these  different 
sets  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  it  became  easy  to 
observe  them  in  close  connection  with  each  other, 
and  yet  with  a  marked  separation  between  them. 
Such  an  arrangement  probably  was  recognized 
under  Anicetus  at  Koine  (a.  d.  170)  by  the  keep- 
ing of  Friday  in  commemoration  of  the  death,  and 
of  the  following  Lord's  day  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  resurrection,  although  the  decree  to  this  effect 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  considered  genuine.  (Cf. 
Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  irdcxa,  IL  625.)  Towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  notices  of  directions 
for  the  observance  of  the  "  Passover"  or  the  "  Lord's 
Resurrection "  only  on  the  Lord's  day  become 
very  numerous  in  the  western  church.  The  two 
names  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  bishops  and  the  determinations  of  councils ; 
but  in  either  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  joyful  festival 
and  the  termination  of  the  preceding  solemn  fast. 


a  *  Steitz  indeed  (in  Hcrzog's  Real-Encyk.  s.  v. 
Pascha)  has  supposed  that  such  a  separation  existed, 
and  that  the  event  commemorated  throughout  the  first 


three  centuries  was  only  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  the 
notices  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  support  this  con- 
clusion. F.  G. 
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(See  the  citations  in  Suicer,  vbi  supra.)  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  when  the  fast  was  terminated  and 
the  festival  kept  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
it  does  not  so  clearly  appear  how  the  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  two  events;  but  that  both 
were  in  remembrance  cannot  be  doubted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  recriminations  upon 
this  point  in  the  sharp  and  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  celebration. 

This  controversy  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit.  Polycarp  visited  Rome 
(A.  D.  1G4)  for  the  express  purpose,  among  other 
objects,  of  bringing  about  an  agreement.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  but  separated  from  Anicetus  in  peace 
and  in  full  communion.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  successors  of  Anicetus  down  to  the  time  of 
Victor  I.  who  excommunicated  the  "  quarto-deci- 
mans  "  and  threw  into  the  controversy  that  element 
of  bitterness  from  which  it  was  never  after  wholly 
free.  The  council  of  Aries  (A.  i>.  314)  finally 
decided  the  dispute,  now  so  prolonged  and  so  acri- 
monious, in  favor  of  the  Western  practice,  and  this 
decision  was  reaffirmed  at  Nice.  The  decision 
however,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  received  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  famous  conferences  between  St.  Augustine 
and  the  Anglican  Christian?  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  decision  of  Nice  required  the 
festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord"s  day  following 
the  full  moon  next  succeeding  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
This  still  left  the  question  open  as  to  what  should 
be  done  when  that  full  moon  itself  fell  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  here  again  the  East  and  West  divided,  the 
former  in  such  case  following  their  old  custom  and 
celebrating  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews,  while 
the  latter  deferred  their  festival  to  the  following 
fiord's  day.  This  controversy  likewise  travelled  to 
England  and  was  then  settled  in  favor  of  the 
Western  practice  at  the  council  of  Whitby  (A.  D. 
064)  after  a  sharp  dispute  between  Ailbert  of  Paris 
and  Cohnan  Bp.  of  Northumbria. 

Such  controversies,  perhaps  all  the  more  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
testify  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  festival 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Had  there  ever  been 
any  disposition  among  Christians  to  forget  the 
annual  return  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
fering and  resurrection,  the  recurrence  of  the  Jewish 
Passover  must  have  been  a  sufficient  reminder,  and 
when  the  Christian  Church  had  outgrown  such 
influence,  the  observance  of  the  festival  had  become 
fixed.  Its  early  name  continued  to  be  "  the  Pass- 
over," as  at  once  continuing  the  Jewish  festival, 
and  in  itself  deeply  significant.  Substantially  the 
same  name  is  still  preserved  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Christendom.  The  English  name  of  Easter 
and  the  German  Ostein  have  direct  reference  rather 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Spring,  at  which  the 
festival  occurs,  than  to  its  subject  matter;  while 
yet  that  season  itself  has  always  been  considered 
as  suggestive  of  the  resurrection.  Indeed  the 
names  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  word  oster,  osten,  =  rising,  "  because  nature 
arises  anew  in  spring.''  There  was  a  Teutonic 
goddess  Oat-era,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  early 
in  the  Spring  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  Easter  festival  at  the  same  season  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathen  feast,  and 
perhaps  led  to  their  attaching  thereto  a  name  to 
which  they  were  already  accustomed.  F,  G. 


EBAL,  MOUNT 

*  EAST  SEA,  THE,  Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Joei 
ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  marg.     [Sea,  The  Salt.] 

EAST  WIND.     [Winds.] 

*  EATING,  CUSTOMS  RELATING 
TO.     [Food;  Meals;  Washing.] 

EBAL  (biry  [stone]  :  Toi/StjA,  Tai07]A 
[Vat.  ra<£r|A] ;  Alex.  rao£j?A  in  1  Chr. :  Ebai). 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  rtfj-taV,  [Comp. 
'HjStjA:]  Hebal.)  Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr. 
i.  22;  comp.  Gen.  x.  28).  Eleven  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.  [with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions]  read 

72137  in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

EBAL,  MOUNT  (b^S  "H  [mount  of 
stone]  :  Zpos  Tai$6.\  \  Joseph.  Ti&aXos  :  Mom 
fftbal),  a  mount  in  the  promised  land,  on  which, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Israelites 
were,  after  their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  to 
"  put "  the  curse  which  should  fall  upon  them  if 
they  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was  to  be 
similarly  localized  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi. 
26-29).  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on  Gerizim 
responding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those  on 
Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  11-26  with  Josh.  viii.  30-35, 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  and  with  the  com-, 
ments  of  the  Talmud  (Sota,  vii.  §  5),  quoted  in 
Herxheimer's  Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding 
the  ban  thus  apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further 
appointed  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to 
be  erected  to  Jehovah;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn 
stones  plastered  with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the 
words  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  2-8).  On  this  altar 
peace-offerings  were  to  be  offered,  and  round  it  a 
sacrificial  feast  was  to  take  place,  with  other  rejoic- 
ings (tot.  6,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether 
there  were  to  be  two  erections  —  a  kind  of  cromlech 
and  an  altar  —  or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law 
inscribed  on  its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  v.  1,  §  l'J),  the 
former  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  latest  com- 
mentator (Keil,  on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words 
themselves  may  perhaps  bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out  this 
symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  "  on  the  day  " 
that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before  they 
"  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey"  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua  appears 
to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  after 
the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  ex- 
ecution of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
been  despatched,  to  carry  out  the  command  (Josh, 
viii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears  no  more  in 
the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated  V  The  all  but  unanimous  reply 
to  this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nabt&i,  the 
ancient  Shechem  —  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Ger- 
izim on  the  south. 

(1.)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 
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(20  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shecliem  (Judg.  ix.  ]  1  ndmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  wliich  were  stand- 
7),  and  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  appear  to   ing  by  Shechem  when  Abraham  first  entered  the 


have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then, 
as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  among  modern  travellers  by 
Maundrell  {Mod.  Trnv.  p.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of 
the  place  by  Moses  in  Dent.  xi.  30:  A.  V.  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh. ?"  Here  the 
mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  (Arabdk, 
mistranslated  here  only,  "  champaign  "),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp. 
vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  (  Onom'isticon, 
rejSa'A).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
(AtyeTat),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is 
merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of 
animosity  to  the  Samaritans  (vehementer  errant), 
and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but 
without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their 
mistakes  have  been  disposed  of  by  Keland  (Pal.  pp. 
503,  504;  Mistcell.  pp.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1.)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2.)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows :  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 

(^"inS,  the  word  rendered  "  the  backside  of  the 

desert,"  in  Ex.  iii.  1)  —  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ar- 
abah  over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh."  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part 
of  the  difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer 
marks  the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true, 
the  first  to  encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other 
side  the  river,  in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who, 
we  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  both  in  the  time 
»f  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest 
'Josh.  xvii.  18)  located  about  Shechem.  The  word 
now  rendered  "beyond"  is  not  represented  at  all 
in  the  A.  V.,  and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality 
much  further  back ;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking 


land,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in  Mor- 
thia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  period  (Keland,  Misctll.  pp. 
137,  139). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  '•  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of 
the  words  "  over  against  Shechem."  This  addition 
is  the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it. 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fresh  force:  "For  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
ot  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city  —  Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  Ih  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  at  Shechem  (dirl  Iik'iixvv),  and  from 
thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to 
Shiloh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in 
both  the  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear,  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  (S.  &  P.  p.  13); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer;  and  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighborhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separ- 
ating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p. 
371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samar- 
itan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V. ) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
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holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  lie  found  in  Kennicott  {Dissert.  2), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775; 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  de  Pent.  Sam.  p.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  (1.)  Both  agree  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  in- 
consistent, that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should 
be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  re- 
main unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  (2.) 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of 
Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their 
sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  in 
building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans 
were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bart- 
lett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  App.  251,  252;  and 
Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Archceol. 
Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evidently  of 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  discover.  [See  also  Mills's  Three 
Months'  Residence  at  Nablus  (Lond.  186-1).] 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal 
was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  <fec),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  "  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens  "  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  332).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the 
valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim 
(Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  latest  observations  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  178). 

NablUs  above  sea,    1672  ft. 

Gerizim     do.  2600  «     .   .    above  Nablbs,  928  ft. 

Ebal  do.  about  2700  «     .    .  do.  1028  « 


According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii.  71,  —  but  see 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
izim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr.  Journ.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nablus  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti 
Salamiyah,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
•ndge,  a  little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached 
(Wilson,  ii.  71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is 
reported  to  be  called  '  Imad-ed-Deen,  "  the  pillar  of 
the  religion  "  (Stanley,  p.  238,  note).  The  tomb 
of  another  saint  called  Amdd  is  also  shown  (Ritter, 
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p.  641 ),  with  whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some 
connection.  On  the  southeast  shoulder  is  a  ruined 
site  bearing  the  name  of  'Askar  (Rob.  iii.  132). 
[Sychak.]  G. 

EBED.     1.  (729  =  "slave;"    but    many 

MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  have  ~Q37, 
Eber:  'Io>£t)A.;  Alex.  A£e5;  [exc.  ver.  35,  2a- 
jSer:]  Ebed  [?]  and  Obed),  father  of  Gaal,  who 
with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in 
their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  26,  28, 
30,  31,  35). 

2.  (729  :  'nfoe  ;  Alex.  njSTjv  ;  [Comp. 
'n.flrjS:]  Abed),  son  of  Jonathan;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Adin  [sons  of  Adin]  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  "  slave  "  or  "  bond- 
man "  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term  Ebed, 
while  "servant,"  "attendant,"  or  "minister,"  were 
used  to  translate  Na'ar,  Mesharet,  &c.  In  the 
addresses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to  us  at 
once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  slave  " 
—  the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  fa- 
miliar to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
oriental  works  —  instead  of  "  his  servant."      G. 

E'BED-ME  LECH  (Tf^'l???  [see  be- 
low]:  ' Aj85e fi4\ex'-  Abdemelech),  an  ^Ethiopian 
eunuch  in  the  service  of  king  Zedekiah,  through 
whose  interference  Jeremiah  was  released  from  pris- 
on, and  who  was  on  that  account  preserved  from 
harm  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff., 
xxxix.  15  ff.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  official 
title  =  king's  slave,  i.  e.  minister. 

*  Out  of  the  hints  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13  (very 
imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  A.  V.)  Stanley  draws 
the  following  scene :  "  Ebed-melech  found  the  king 
sitting  in  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order  [by  which 
Jeremiah  had  been  put  into  the  dungeon] ;  and 
then,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detailed  care,  which  the  prophet  seems 
gratefully  to  record,  to  throw  down  a  mass  of  soft 
rags  from  the  royal  wardrobe  to  ease  the  rough 
ropes  with  which  he  drew  him  out  of  the  well." 
(Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  603.)  The 
^Ethiopian's  escape  amid  the  disasters  which  fell  on 
the  nation  (as  the  prophet  foretold )  is  recorded  as 
exemplifying  the  truth  that  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  God  shall  be  saved  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).    H. 

EB'EN-EZER  OT.Sn"  ]2S,  the  stone  of 
help:  'A&tvf&p;  [Vat.  1  Sam.  v.  1,  Afcpinip; 
Alex.  iv.  1,  v.  1,  Afievvefcp'-]  Joseph.  Aiflos  taxv- 
p6s-  lapis  adjuttirii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel 
after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  "help"  received  on  the  occasion  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  "  He  called  the  name 
of  it  Eben-ezer,   saying,   'hitherto  hath   Jehovah 

helped  us '  "  (azdrdnu,  ^3"^TS).  Its  position  is 
carefully  defined  as  between  Mizpeh  —  "the  watch- 
tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  —  and  Shen,  "  the 
tooth"  or  "crag."     Neither  of  these  points,  how- 


«  For  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  name  in  iv.  1, 
—  the  definite  article  to  both  words,  — see  Ewald, 
Ausfiihrl.  Lehrb.  §  290  d. 
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ever,  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty  —  the 
latter  not  at  all."  According  to  Josephus's  record 
of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone  was 
erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
cm:.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1)  are 
found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before  the  place 
received  its  title,  But  this  would  not  unnaturally 
happen  in  a  record  written  after  the  event,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as  Eben-ezer 
must  have  been.  6. 

*  Though  Eben-ezer  is  mentioned  twice  before 
Samuel's  victory  (see  above),  it  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  namely,  when  the  Hebrews  fought  at  that 
place  with  the  Philistines.  Kiietschi  suggests  (Her- 
zog's  Real-Enajk.  iii.  618)  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  a  village  Eben-ezer,  near  which  Samuel's 
"stone,"  taking  the  same  name,  was  afterwards  set 
up.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  case 
of  prohpsis.     [See  Dan.]  H. 

E'BER  ("03?  [beyond]:  "EQep,  "Etfsp:  He- 
ber [in  Num.  xxiv.  24,  'Efipaiot,  Vulg.  Hebrcei]). 
1.  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen. 
x.  24,  [xi.  14-17;]  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion 
between  Eber  and  Heber  see  Hebek;  and  for  the 
factitious  importance  attached  to  this  patriarch,  and 
based  upon  Gen.  x.  21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  He- 
brew. T.  E.  B. 

2.  ("135  :  'nM5;  [Ald.'EjSep:]  Heber).  Son 
of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  sur- 
rounding villages. 

3.  ('A/Se'S;  [Vat.  Alex,  omit.])  A  priest,  who 
represented  the  family  of  Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

EBIASAPH  (*K£?K:  'APia<rd<p  and  [1 
Chr.  vi.  23,]  'A&t<rd<p;  [lChr.  vi.  23,  Vat.  A0i- 
adap;  vi.  37,  A&iacrap,  2.  m.  -cra<p\  Alex.1  vi.  23, 
Aj8iera</>,  2.  m.  A/8iacra<|> :]  Abiasaph),  a  Kohath- 
ite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  The  same  man  is  prob- 
ably intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name  appears  also  to 
be  identical  [as  a  contracted  form]  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1) 
to  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (D^n,  hobnim :  Ka\  ro?s  e'urayo- 
ix€i/0is\h  i/3eVoi»s,  Symm. :  (denies)  hebeninos) 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dedan.  [Dedan.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
"  horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
same  country.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
by  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India:  but  there  are  many 
trees  of  the  natural  order  E'benacece  which  produce 
this  material.  Ebony  is  also  yielded  by  trees  be- 
longing to  different  natural  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Africa.  The  ancients  held  the 
black  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  mentions  ebony  (<pd\ayyas  t&evov)  as  one  of 
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«  *  Shen  was  probably  not  so  much  the  name  of  a 
place,  as  a  solitary  "  tooth  "  or  crag  which  served  as 
a  landmark.  H. 
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the  precious  substances  presented  by  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Dioscorides  (i.  130) 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  an 
Ethiopian;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter 
kind.  It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethi- 
opian ebony.  Royle  says,  "No  Abyssinian  ebony  is 
at  present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  lie  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  commerce 
has  taken,  but  which  is  again  returning  to  its  an 
cient  channels,  than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in  ancient 
Ethiopia."     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree 


Diospyros  Ebenum. 

which  yielded  Ethiopian  ebony  is  distinct  from  the 
Diospyros  ebenum,  and  probably  belongs  to  another 
genus  altogether.  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  116)  says  th;it 
"  India  alone  produces  the  black  ebony;  "  and  The- 
ophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4,  §  6)  asserts  that 
"ebony  is  peculiar  to  India."  The  Greek  word 
ZfSevos,  the  Latin  ebenus,  our  "ebony,"  have  all 
doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  hobnim,  a 
term  which  denotes  "wood  as  hard  as  stone"  (comp. 
the  German  Steinholz,  "fossil-wood;"  see  Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  and  Fiirst,  Heb.  Concord.).  It  is 
probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noun  is  used 
to  express  the  billets  into  which  the  ebony  was  cut 
previous  to  exportation,  like  our  "log-wood." 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  ebony 
afforded  by  the  Diospyros  ebenum  was  imported 
from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenician  traders ;  though 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  Tyrian  merchants 
were  supplied  with  ebony  from  trees  which  grew  in 
Ethiopia.  See  full  discussions  on  the  ebony  of  the 
ancients  in  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  714,  and  Salmasius, 
Plin.  Exercitat.  p.  735  c;  comp.  also  Royle  in 
Kitto's  Cycl.,  art.  Hobnim.  According  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  116)  the  following  trees  yield 
ebony:  Diospyros  ebenum,  D.  reticulata,  D.  eben- 
aster,  and  I),  hirsula.  The  wood  of  the  first- 
named  tree,  which  is  abundant  throughout  all  the 
flat  country  to  the  west  of  Trincomalee,  "  excels  all 
others  in  the  evenness  and  intensity  of  its  color, 
The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  the  only  portion  which 
furnishes  the  extremely  black  part  which  is  the 
ebony  of  commerce ;  but  the  trees  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  reduced  logs  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 


6  For  the  Hebrew  word  used  by   the  LXX.,  see 
Rosenmuller's  Schol.  ad  Ez.  xxvii.  15. 
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and  varying  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  can  be 
readily  proeured  from  the  forests  at  Trincomalee  " 
(Ceylon,  1.  c).  W.  H. 

EBRONAH.     [Abrojjah.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBATANA  (MHpnS  :  'Ajtafla,  'E*/8a- 
rava'  Ecbatana).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name  of  this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.     Many  of  the  best  commentators 

understand  the  expression  SilttnSS,  in  Ezra  vi. 
2,  differently,  and  translate  it  in  area,  "  in  a  cof- 
fer "  (see  Buxtorf  and  others,  and  so  our  English 
Bible,  in  the  margin).  The  LXX.,  however,  give 
iv  w6\tt,  "in  a  city,"  or  (in  some  MSS.  [e.  g. 
Alex.])  iv  'A,ua0o  iv  ir6\ei  [Comp.  Aid.  eV  'A/j.a- 
6a  7r^A.6i],  which  favors  the  ordinary  interpretation. 
If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of 
the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended,  for  except  these 
towns  there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the 

Medes  "which  contained  a  palace"  (IT^S),  or 
where  records  are  likely  to  have  been  deposited. 
The  name  'Achmeika,  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wants  but 
one  letter  of  Ilagmataua,  which  was  the  native 
appellation.  In  the  apocryphal  books  Ecbatana  is 
frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  12, 14 ;  Jud. 
i.  1,  2;  2  Mace.  ix.  3,  &c);  and  uniformly  with 
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the  later  and  less  correct  spelling  of  'EK&dTava, 
instead  of  the  earlier  and  more  accurate  form,  used 
by  Herodotus,  ^Eschylus,  and  Ctesias,  of  'Ay/idr- 
ava. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Media,  the  Media  Atropatene'  of  Strabo; 
the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ec- 
batana, in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the 
former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious 
ruins  at  Takht-i-Sule'iman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47° 
9');  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  J/atna- 
dan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
modern  Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty 
in  determining,  when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis 
is  intended.  Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently  near 
to  one  another  for  geographical  notices  in  most 
cases  to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was 
the  "seven-walled  town"  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  98,99,  153;  comp.  Mos.  Choreii. 
ii.  84) ;  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there  that 
the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews 
to  rebuild  their  Temple. 


^6  Zcnf* 


Plan  of  Ecbatana. 

Explanation. 


1.  Remains  of  a  Fire-Temple. 

2.  Ruined  Mosque. 

3.  Ancient  buildings  with  shafts  and  capitals. 

4.  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Abakai  Khan. 


5.  Cemetery. 

6.  Ridge  of  Rock  called 

7.  Hill  called  «  Tawilah,' 

8.  Ruins  of  Kalisiah. 


the  Dragon."' 
or  « the  Stable. 


9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zindani-Sole.man. 


Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didao,  Fargard  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least  ex- 
aggerated. "  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "  erected  a  Var, 
nr  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and  formed  of  squared 
blocks  of  stone ;  he  assembled  in  the  place  a  vast 
population  and  stocked  the  surrounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the  water  of 
the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly.  And 
within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place,  either  in 
front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe  the  for- 


tress." Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  his  king  Deioces,  says :  "  The  Medes 
were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  city  now 
called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great 
size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles,  one  within  the 
other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of  the 
walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the  bat- 
tlements. The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a 
gentle  hill,  favors  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art.  The  number  of 
the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treas- 
uries standing  within  the  last.  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Athens. 
Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  are  white,  of  the 
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next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue, 
of  the  fifth  orange:  all  these  are  colored  with  paint. 
The  two  last  have  their  battlements  coated  respect- 
ively with  silver  and  gold.  All  these  fortifications 
Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for  himself  and  his  own 
palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build  their 
dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls  "  (Herod. 
i.  98,  99).  Finally,  the  book  of  Judith,  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to  give 
a  number  of  details,  which  appear  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer  (Jud.  i. 
2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-Suki- 
m  in,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
squared  stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill 
along  its  brow;  within,  there  is  an  oval  enclosure 
about  800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a 
remarkable  lake.  This  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
300  paces  in  circuit,  filled  with  water  exquisitely 
clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  is  supplied  in 
some  unknown  way  from  below,  and  jvhich  stands 
uniformly  at  the  same  level,  whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irrigating  the  lands  which  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  hill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it  appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordinary  route.  On  three  sides 
—  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  —  the  accliv- 
ity is  steep  and  the  height  above  the  plain  uniform, 
but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  adjacent  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herod- 
otus, as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit 
of  seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  "  no  traces  remain  of  any  wall  but  the 
upper  one"  (As.  Jouvn.  x.  52).  Still,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow  this 
style  of  defense,  and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus 
is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing 
clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author,  it 
seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peaceful  times  of 
the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  upper  enceinte,  while  the  others  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ultimately  were 
superseded  by  domestic  buildings.  With  regard 
to  the  coloring  of  the  walls,  or  rather  of  the  bat- 
tlements, which  has  been  considered  to  mark  es- 
pecially the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus'  de- 
scription, recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the  period 
in  question  in  a  neighboring  country.  The  temple  of 
the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was  adorned  almost 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assigns  to 
the  Median  capital  [B.VBiiL,  Tower  of]  :  and  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that,  with  the 
object  of  placing  the  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may  have  been 
colored  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus  has  a  little 
deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which  should  have 
been  either  black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue, 
silver,  —  as  at  the  Borsippa  temple,  —  or  black, 
white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold  —  if  the 
order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets  were  fol- 
•owed.     Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  exter- 
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nal  ornamentation  —  which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable  —  is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §§  10-12);  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  13th  century  after  Christ. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  "  the  treas- 
ure city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  kid  up  in  it; 
while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed  Sliiz.  Its 
decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  conquests,  ab.  a.  d. 
1201);  and  its  final  ruin  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  loth  or  16th  century  (As.  Soc.  Journ. 
vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2d  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
Bamadan.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  Eltveud,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  1 J ),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidee.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  suffering  largely  at  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  their 
empire  by  the  Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the 
Arabian  period,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never 
descended  below  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital, 
and  even  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Per- 
sia, it  is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as 
the  residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes?)  —  which  is 
in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i.  2,  ii.  3, 
&c.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105- 
110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
peculiarities  from  other  oriental  cities  of  the  same 
size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
As.  Soc.  Journ.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).       G.  R. 

ECCLESIASTES  (nbrfp,  Kohe'leth:  'Ek- 
K\-riaio.<rTT)s.  Eccksiastes).  I.  Title.  —  The  title 
of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks   of  himself  throughout   it.     The  apparent 

anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  tl  indi- 
cates that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred 
from  the  office  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  s.  v.), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sopliercth  (Neb.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ezr.  ii.  57);  and  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewald,  however   (Putt.    Bitch,  iv.   189),   connects 

the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun   ilOpn 
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(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  license 
in  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper 
name,  appealing  to  Prov.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  like  usage.     As  connected  with  the 

root    /Hp,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with   7i"Tp, 

'•  assembly,''  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say 
tne  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  "  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly  "  (quoted  in  Preston's  Eccksiastes,  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  'EKKArjcrioo-rrjs  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Prcef. 
in.  Eccl. ),  as  meaning  "  qui  ccetum,  i.  e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  quern  nos  nuucupare  possutnus  Con- 
cionatorem ;  "  the  use  of  "  1'rediger  "  by  Luther, 
of  "  Preacher "  in  the  Authorized  Version.     On 

the  other  hand,  taking   vHp  in  the  sense  of  col- 

'  °       -  't 

lecting  things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led 
perhaps  by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters 
of  Proverbs,  Grotius  (in  Eccks.  i.  1)  has  suggested 
~S,uvaOpoi(TTi\s  (compiler)  as  a  better  equivalent. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn, 
and  Mendelssohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendering 
(notes  on  i.  1,  and  vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in 
it  the  statement  partly  that  the  writer  had  com- 
piled the  sayings  of  wise  men  who  had  gone  before 
him,  partly  that  he  was,  by  an  inductive  process, 
gathering  truths  from  the  facts  of  a  wide  expe- 
rience. 

II.  Canonicity.  —  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  Polls  [Bible],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews  from  the  time 
in  which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altogether  unhesita- 
ting, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shabbas, 
c.  x.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Kohekth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other;  "  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  its 
beginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;  " 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Kohekth,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had  a 
clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
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R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus. 
iv.  349). 

III.  Author  and  Dale.  —  The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch. 
i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  "  son 
of  David"  (i.  1),  who  was  "king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem"  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion  we 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Confessioi.s 
of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repentance 
which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  51st  Psalm.  Additional  internal  evi- 
dence has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  language 
of  vii.  26-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  1 
K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of  . 
the  people  against  Solomon  and  the  popularity  of 
Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  already  rec- 
ognized as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and 
Preston  in  kic).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was 
actually  the  author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  Kabbinic  commentators 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
mudic  writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hezekiah  (Baba 
Bathra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (Sluilsh.  Hnkkab. 
fol.  66  6,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  (Pr<x,f.  in 
Eccks.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  different  hypoth- 
esis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon" 
asserts,  both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1- 
21),  a  claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though 
the  absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognize  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  Proleg.  in  Eccks.  p. 
5),  to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  admit 
an  a  priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be 
decisive.  The  hypothesis  that  every  such  statement 
in  a  canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally 
true,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  writers 
were  debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which 
were  open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  liter- 
ature of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
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authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipieti  Ii, 
has  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  channel  tor  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them  guilty 
of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with  their 
inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written 
by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need  startle  us 
in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might  use 
a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age  and 
country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
external  testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older 
Hebrew  was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  "Wette, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  German 
critics),  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  along  with 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more 
widely  different  from  the  language  of  the  older 
books  than  any  of  them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence 
of  abstract  forms  again,  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Ecclesiastes,  is  urged  as  belonging  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  thought  and  language.  The 
answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defenders 
of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  Eccles.  p.  7), 
(a)  that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
lbrms  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  extant  writings;  and  (6)  that  so  far  as  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon, 
he  may  have  learnt  them  from  his  "  strange  wives," 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovernment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  ill.  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  AM  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of 
course,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclu- 
sion. There  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach, 
of  which  this  half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a 
man's  own  life  —  this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by 
which  he  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth  —  is 
the  most  natural  expression.  Any  individual  judg- 
ment on  this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little 
as  possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
mdicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  the 
J  ews  were  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from  inva- 
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s!on,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  misgovern- 
ment under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king  (Ewald, 
Pott.  Biicker ;  Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  under 
Juries.).  The  Language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  10,  iv.  1,  v.  8,  viii.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  aud  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  Captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi.    In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  TjKvXpn 

for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in 
he),  and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms 

niiT?  TJS7Z2,  the  "angel"  or  messenger  of  the 

Lord,  as  a  synonym  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7 ),  the 
true  priest  being  the  great  agent  in  accomplishing 
God's  purposes.  Significant,  though  not  conclusive, 
in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophetic  activity,  or  to  any 
Messianic  hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  be- 
fore such  hopes  had  become  prevalent  or  after  they 
were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such 
a  character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of 
Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the 
relations  between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  his 
people,  and  therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was. 
The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards  developed 
into  Sadduceeism  (iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious  literature 
connected  with  those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged 
(Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may 
be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
writings  in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  arguments 
of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  tradi- 
tional belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant 
hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  SolomoL, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "  ( >ne 
Shepherd"  (Comm.  in  Eccks.  in  loc),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  (t'inkituny  in  das  A.  /'.).  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule;  Bertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Hitzig,  circ.  204 
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B.  c. ;  Hartmann.  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  compar- 
ing these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts 
relied  upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  Captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent, 
unless  we  admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above, 
by  Preston,  with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic 
authorship. 

IV.  Plan.  —  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  be- 
fore us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-block  of  com- 
mentators. Elsewhere  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there 
is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already- 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching  —  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  —  but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
.than  themselves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
{('lit.  Sac,  Amama  in  Kecks.,  but  with  a  "nescio 
ubi  "  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
(Prcef.  in  Eccles.,  Comiii.  in  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  l'atristic  interpreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought 
by  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some 
heretics  who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality, 
shows  that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost 
incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his 
broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's 
heart,  sees  in  it  {Pray",  in  Eccles.)  a  noble  "  Politica 
vel  CEconoraiea,"'  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a 
•true  endurance  and  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius 
(Prof,  in  Eccles.)  gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought,  and  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
lite,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of  the  different 
definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of  the 
Nicoma'ehean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  154) 
have  seen  in  the  language  of  iii.  18-21,  a  proof  that 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  no 
part  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel.  Others 
(Patrick,  Desvoeux,  Davidson,  Mendelssohn)  con- 
tend that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book  was  to 
assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sensual 
skepticism.  Others,  the  later  German  critics,  of 
whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and  best 
type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains  the 
germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad 
ducsean,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
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point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment 
of  the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Putt.  Bach.  iv. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  Iron,  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be  —  the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  development  (Lowth,  de 
Sue.  Poet.  Htb.  Rrael.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet.  Biieli.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the 
greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily-systematized 
knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the  influence  of 
great  thoughts  —  possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly 
mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scien- 
tific classification  —  are  we  likely  to  find  this  ap- 
parent want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of  such 
a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth, 
of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  treatise  </e  Imitatione  Chrisii,  the 
Pensees  of  Pascal,  Augustine's  Confessions,  widely 
as  they  differ  in  other  points,  have  this  feature  in 
common.  If  the  writer  consciously  reproduces  the 
stages  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  form  he 
adopts  may  either  be  essentially  dramatic,  or  it 
may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  have 
brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to 
another  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience. 
The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  inter- 
woven both  the  latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  obscurity  which  has  made  it  so  preeminently 
the  stumbling-block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist  writing  a  homily  on  Virtue.  He 
is  not  a  prophet  delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality, 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and 
weariness  of  life ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over- 
reflective,  indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespeare 
has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three 
distinct  examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its 
darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  been 
under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  the  recurring  burden  of  "  Vanity  of  vanities  " 
and  the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  cahn 
enjoyment,  mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of 
halting-place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is 
the  summing  up  of  one  cycle  of  experience;  the 
sentence  passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking 
this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the 
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whole  book  as  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a 
certain  extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter." 

(1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book 
more  than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal 
confession.  The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing 
the  phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his 
experience  had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4—7 ) ;  nor  is  he  led,  as 
in  the  'JOth  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are  transi- 
tory to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are  from 
eternity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recurring  changes 
he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems  to  be  new 
is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11).  Than, 
having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  travelled 
thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  wisdom  as 
that  to  which  God  seemed  «to  call  him  (i.  13),  but 
the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there-  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not 
remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked 
straight  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search 
after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It 
was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts 
and  high  fortunes  are  continally  tempted  —  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  sensual 
enjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to  hold  himself  above 
it  (ii.  1-0),  making  his  very  voluptuousness  part 
of  the  experience  which  was  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
wisdom.  This  —  which  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
Goethe  idea  of  life —  was  what  now  possessed  him. 
But  this  also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had 
he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experience  and 
found  it  profitless  (ii.  12)?  If  for  a  moment  he 
found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly,  and  that  he  was  wise  (ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon 
darkened  again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii.  15). 
The  wise  man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is 
enough  to  make  even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate 
all  bis  labor  and  sink  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
despair  (ii.  20).  Yet  this  very  despair  leads  to  the 
remedy.  The  first  section  closes  with  that  which, 
in  different  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book  — 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually  around  one 
(ii.  24)  —  to  substitute  for  the  reckless  feverish 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment  which  men 
may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life; 
this  is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  everything  else 
there  is  written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1-vi.  !l.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of 
that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  se;isons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even  as 
there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of  nature 
(iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its  changes  is 
the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and  is,  like  that, 
inscrutable.  And  from  this  there  comes  the  same 
conclusion  as  from  the  personal  experience.  Calmly 
to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering 
into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the 
order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13) 
The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  before  beep  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suffer,  others 
'»ave  suffered  before  us  (iii.   15).     God  is  seeking 
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out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If  men  repeat 
injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appointed 
season  repeats  his  judgments  (iii.  10,  17).  It  is 
true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a 
bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored.  If  men 
come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and  changes 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it  would  seem, 
man  has  no  preeminence  above  the  beast  (iii.  IS)). 
One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20).  There  is  no  imme- 
diate denial  of  that  conclusion.  It  was  to  that 
that  the  preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death, 
he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that 
all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is 
nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  Preacher  is 
retracing  the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The 
new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and 
learns  to  sympathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At 
first  this  does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The 
world  is  out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  to 
poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  6).  The 
man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without 
kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  human  fellowship  (iv. 
8-12).  And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale, 
as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch.  v.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom 
and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind  show 
themselves  in  their  -worst  forms.  Hypocrisy,  un- 
seemly prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses  —  that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6 ).  The  command  "  Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  pert 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above  the 
might  of  the  king  himself,  there  was  the  power  of 
the  Highest  (v.  8);  and  his  judgment  was  manifest 
even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so  great  an 
inequality?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the  earth 
should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  (v.  9)?  Was 
the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier  than 
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the  laboring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches  (v.  10-12)?  Was  there  anything  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  Did  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it  ?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  his  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  (vi.  1-5)?  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10-viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1);  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safeguard  against  vain  specula- 
tions than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10). 
This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defense,  as  lower  things, 
in  their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22); 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
I>eared  before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wan- 
derings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  (viii.  17);  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
when  death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix. 
3-6);  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may 
(ix.  7-10);  of  the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  in- 
dividual man  (ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of 
the  Preacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as 
to  these  evils  (x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in 
itself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  stand- 
ing-ground   or   clearer   solution   of   the   problems 
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which  oppressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  ue 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of 
mankind  may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help 
in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the 
progress  is  more  rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher 
becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he 
speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  conclu- 
sions of  previous  trains  of  thought  are  not  contra- 
dicted, but  are  placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought 
into  a  more  harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but 
to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties 
or  disappointments  that  may  attend  bis  efforts  (xi. 
1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are 
things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he 
cannot  solve  (xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him 
(xi.  9).  But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for 
enjoyment;  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  sub- 
ject to  God's  law  of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The 
secret  of  a  true  life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate 
the  vigor  of  his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well 
to  do  that  before  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow 
decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii. 
2,  6),  before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly 
(xii.  8);  but  it  leads  also  to  "the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought 
and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfill  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clew  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth  which 
had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
son  of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  form 
than  in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  it 
agrees  with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of 
God's  government  which  the  drama  of  Job  brings 
before  us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  differ- 
ences. In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  de- 
sign; in  the  other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
changes  and  oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises 
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above  the  rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms 
of  speech.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals 
with  the  great  mystery  presented  by  the  Bufferings 
of  the  righteous,  and  writes  as  one  who  has  known 
those  sufferings  in  their  intensity.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all 
schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences, however,  the  two  books  illustrate  each  other. 
In  both,  though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer 
is  led  to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Literature.  —  Every  commentary  on  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.,  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us;  the  preface  and  annota- 
tions of  Grotius  ( Opp.  vol.  iii. )  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  (Poet. 
Buck,  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of  phil- 
osophical criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  here,  as 
elsewhere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  by  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
Jahn,  Hiivernick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief  recent  critics 
of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and  meaning  of 
the  book.  Among  the  treatises  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  characteristic 
Commentary  by  Luther  already  referred  to  ( Opp. 
vol.  ii.  Jena,  1580);  that  by  Anton.  Corranus  in 
the  16th  century,  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  trace  a  distinct  plan  and  order  in  it, 
and  as  having  been  adopted  by  Bishop  Patrick  as 
the  basis  of  his  interpretation;  the  Annotationes  in 
Koheltth  by  J.  1  )rusius,  1635 ;  the  Translation  and 
Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  published  in  German 
by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771);  the  Philosophical  and 
Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes  by  Desvoeux  (Lond. 
1760),  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  attacks  of  skep- 
tics, and  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  the  Scholia 
of  Maldonatus,  better  known  for  his  Commentary 
on.  the  Gospels  (Paris,  1707),  the  commentaries  of 
Knobel  (Leipzig  1836),  Zirkel  (Wiirzb.  1792), 
Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794),  Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle, 
1798),  Van  der  Balm  (1781),  Kaiser  (Erlang.  1823), 
Koster  (1831),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818);  and  the 
article  by  Vaibinger,  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit.  of 
1848  [translated,  with  modification,  in  the  Meth- 
odist Quar.  Rev.  for  April  and  July,  1849].  Eng- 
lish Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  barren  in 
relation  to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exegesis  are  the  Commentary 
by  Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with 
Prolegomena,  &c,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853), 
and  the  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes by  Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt 
to  fathom  its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form 
of  criticism  or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  me- 
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trical  paraphrases  which  are  found  among  the  works 
of  the  minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarks 
(1645)  and  Sandys  (1048).  E.  H.  P. 

*  Other  works  or  later  editions.  —  Prof.  Stuart 
( Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  edited  and  revised 
by  K.  D.  G.  Bobbins,  1864),  without  admitting  all 
the  objections  to  Solomon's  authorship  of  the  book 
to  be  valid,  regards  the  arguments  urged  for  that 
view  insufficient  to  establish  the  claim.  He  sup- 
poses the  author  of  the  book  to  be  unknown,  but 
maintains  its  canonicity  to  be  unquestionable.  "  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  .  .  .  has  a  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  as  one  of  the  inspired  writings.  .  .  . 
There  the  book  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  there  it  has  been,  at  least  ever 
since  the  period  when  the  Hebrew  canon  was  closed. 
There  at  all  events  it  was,  when  our  Saviour  and 
the  Apostles  declared  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Divine  origin  and  authority."  For  his  views  on 
this  point  expressed  more  fully,  see  his  Hist,  of  the 
0.  T.  Canon,  p.  138  ff. 

We  have  commentaries  also,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  from  Ewald,  Die  Dichter  des  Al- 
ton Bundes,  Theil  iv.  (Getting.  1837,  2<=  Aufl. 
Theil  ii.,  1867),  Herzfeld  (1838),  Hitzig  (in  the 
Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Lief,  vii.,  1847),  Heilig- 
stedt  (continuation  of  Maurer,  iv.  sect.  ii.  1848), 
Burger  (1854),  Philippson  (Die  Israelitische  Bibel, 
iii.  1854),  Elster  (1355),  Wangenmann  (1856), 
Vaihinger  (1858),  Hengstenberg  (1859,  Eng.  trans. 
in  Clark's  For.  Theol.  Libr.  Edin.  1860),  L.  Young 
(Phila.  1866),  D.  Castelli  (II  libro  del  Cohelet, 
trad,  (hi  testo  ebraico  con  introd.  crit.  e  note,  Pisa, 
1866),  and  G.  R.  Noyes  (A  New  Trans,  of  Job, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles,  with  Introductions  ami 
Notes,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867).  The  Historical  and 
Critical  Commentary  of  Ginsburg  (Lond.  1861), 
a  valuable  work,  contains  a  good  history  of  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  the  book.  Ginsburg 
writes  also  the  article  Ecclesiastes  in  Kitto's  Cycl. 
of  Bibl.  Literature  (3d  ed..  1862).  Vaihinger 
writes  the  article  Prediger  Salomq  in  Herzog's 
Iieal-Encykl.  xii.  92-106,  worthy  of  attention  es- 
pecially for  its  minute  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
Koheleth.  Bleek's  section  ( Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  p.  641 
ff. )  summarizes  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
questions  relating  to  this  book.  (See  also  Herbst's 
Einl  in  die  hell.  Schriften,  ii.  241-254,  edited  by 
Welte,  1852.)  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Amer.  Bibl.  Repos.  for  July  1838,  xii.  197-219. 
See  also  Gurlitt,  Zur  Erkidrung  des  Buches  Ko- 
heleth, in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1865,  pp.  321- 
343.  The  LXX.  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  says 
Bleek,  is  remarkable  for  its  literal  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  so  slavish  at  times  in  this  re- 
spect (e.  g.  vii.  29)  as  to  be  ungrammatical  and 
unintelligible.  Such  translations  have  a  special 
value  as  vouchers  for  the  condition  of  the  text  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Dean  Stanley's  remarks  on  this  composition 
evince  his  characteristic  critical  skill,  a3  well  as 
power  of  elegant  expression.  As  to  the  author, 
he  understands  that  the  anonymous  writer  or 
"Preacher"  in  Ecclesiastes  personates  Solomon. 
"  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  Ecclesiastes  embodies 
the  sentiments  which  were  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Solomon  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural 
representation  of  his  last  lessons  to  the  world  " 
(History   of  the   Jewish    Church,  ii.  281).       He 
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characterizes  the  scope  and  structure  of  the  writ- 
ing thus:  "As  the  book  of  Job  is  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  argument  between  the  patri- 
arch and  his  friends  —  as  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a 
dramatic  dialogue  between  the  Lover  and  the  Be- 
loved One,  so  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  a  drama 
of  a  still  more  tragic  kind.  It  is  an  interchange 
of  voices,  higher  and  lower,  mournful  and  joyful, 
within  a  single  human  soul.  It  is  like  the  struggle 
between  the  two  principles  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans.  It  is  like  the  question  and  answer  of 
the  '  Two  Voices  '  of  our  modern  poet.  It  is  like 
the  perpetual  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  Pascal's 
Pensees.  .  .  .  Every  speculation  and  thought  of  the 
human  heart  is  heard,  and  expressed,  and  recog- 
nized in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible  (comp.  especially  Ps.  lxxxviii.  5,  6,  12, 
18,  and  lxxxix.  4G-50)  are  confined  to  a  single 
verse  or  a  single  chapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a 
whole  book"  (pp.  282,  283).  We  have  space  only 
for  the  concluding  paragraph.  "  There  is  a  yet 
simpler  and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  manifold  forms  of  human  life,  as 
represented  in  the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Solomon. 
It  is  not  '  vanity  of  vanities,'  it  is  not  '  rejoice  and 
be  merry,'  it  is  not  even  '  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  many  proverbs,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  even 
words  of  truth.'  '  Of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
I-et  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.' 
For  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  all 
students  of  theology,  for  all  who  are  about  to  be 
religious  teachers  of  others,  for  all  who  are  entangled 
in  the  controversies  of  the  present,  there  are  no 
letter  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  application.  They 
are  the  true  answer  to  all  perplexities  respecting 
ICcclesiastes  and  Solomon ;  they  are  no  less  the  true 
answer  to  all  perplexities  about  human  life  itself. 
•  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be,good,  or  whether  it  be  evil'  (Eccl. 
xii.  12-14)."  H. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach  (2o<pia  'Irjcou  viov  2ipdx  [Sin.  SetpaxL 
A.  C. ;  2od)ia  Seipax,  B-  Kufinus,  Vers.  Orig. 
Horn,  in  Num.  xviii.  3 :  "  In  libro,  qui  apud  nos 
quidem  inter  Salomonis  volumina  haberi  solet,  et 
Ecclesiasticus  dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  Sapientia 
Jesu  fil'ti  Sirach  appellatur,  scriptum  est  .  .  ."). 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect 
(e.  g.  Tertull.  de  Pvdic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it 
may  have  been  applied  naturally  in  the  Vetus  La- 
tino, to  a  church  reading-book;  and  when  that 
translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  (Prcef.  in  Libro 
Sal.juxta  LXX.  x.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title 
became  current  throughout  the  West,  where  the 
book  was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Kufinus,  who  remarks  that  "  it 
does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the 
character  of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the 


«  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  is 
remarkable :  'l-qovvs  vl.  Sipdx  'EAed^zp  (2  MSS.  'E\fd- 
£apos;  Aid.  1  MS-  'EAeafipou)  6  'Iepos.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
68,  n.  The  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  but  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

6  *  Tuat  the  work  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  not 
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services  of  the  Church  ( Comm.  in  Sijmb.  §  38 : 
"  Sapientia,  qure  dicitur  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apud 
Latinos  hoc  ipso  generali  vocabulo  Ecclesiasticm 
appellatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed 
scripture  qualitas  cognominata  est  ").  The  special 
application  by  Kufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the 
class  (ecclesinstici  as  opposed  to  canonici)  to  the 
single  book  may  be  explained  by  its  wide  popularity. 
Athanasius,  for  instance,  mentions  the  book  (Ep. 
Fest.  sub  fin.)  as  one  of  those  '-framed  by  the 
fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  be  in- 
structed ((caT7;xe»r0ai)  in  the  word  of  godliness." 
According  to  Jerome  {Prcef.  in  Libr.  Sal.  ix. 
1242)    the   original    Hebrew   title   was   Proverb* 

(D^blPE,  cf.  inf.  §9);  and  the  Wisdom  of  Si- 
rach shared  with  the  canonical  book  of  Proverbs 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  The 
Book  oj  all  Virtues  (%  iravaperos  ffocpia,  r)  iravd- 
peros.  Hieron.  I.  c.  Cf.  Kouth,  Jiell.  Sacr.  i.  278). 
In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  entitled  The 
Book  of  Jesus  the  son  cf  Simeon  Asiro  (i.  e.  the- 
bound);  and  the  same  book  is  called  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Son  of  Asiro.  In  many  places  it  is  simply 
styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §  4:  cf.  Clem. 
Al.  Peed.  i.  8,  §§  69,  72,  &c),  aud  Jesus  Sirach 
(August,  ad  Simplic.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusalem"  (ch.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent ;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the  Hel- 
lenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-11 ;  Georg. 
Sync.  Chronogr.  276).     In  the  Talmud  the  name 

of  Ben  Sira  (NTD  p,  for  which  pVPD  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  paiullel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §  4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jksus  the  Son  of  Sirach],  and  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book 
to  Eliezer  (b.  c.  260)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (Jost,  a.  a.  0.  ;  yet  see  note  1).  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  ('Ej8pa«rr« ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramcean  dialect,  John  v. 
2,  xix.  13,  &c.).b  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  (Prcef.  in 
Libr.  Sal.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "He- 
brew "  text;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Lowth,  de  sacra  Poesi,  xxiv. )  and 
idiom  (e.  g.  8ef4.e\iov  aluvos,  i- 15;  ktiV/io  aiuivos, 
xxxviii.  34  ;  a7rb  Trpocrc&irov  \6yov,  xix.  11 ;  cf. 
Eichhoru,  Einl.  in  a.  Apok.  p.  57 )  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 


Aramaean  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
quotations  from  it  preserved  in  Aramcean  writings,  as 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  are  nearly  all  in  pure 
Hebrew.  See  Zunz,  Goltesdienstl.  Vortr.  <1.  JiuJen,  p. 
104 ;  Ginsburg,  art.  Ecclesiasticus  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of 
Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  i.  724.  A. 
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illusions  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  r&  onstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases:  e.  </■  xxiv.  25-27,  iis  <pa>s, 
i.  e.  "I1S3  for  "l'^3,  as  Am.   viii.  8;  xliii.    8, 

rn.1,  /x-tiu,  n^,  o-sAtjvtj  (cf.  Eichhorn,  I.  c.  ; 
Ewald,  Geteh.  d,   Volkts  hi:  iv.  299  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost.  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Rabbinic 
writers  ;  and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection." 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the  other 
translations  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  in  Egypt  "  in  the  reign  of 
Euergetes,"  6  for  the  instruction  of  those  "  in  a 
strange  country  (4v  trapoiKia)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law."  The  date  which 
is  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two 
kings  of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes.  Ptol. 
III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphia, 
B.  C.  247-222;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  b.  c.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (ch.  1.),  and  apparently  re- 
moved only  by  a  short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author,  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign 
in  which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.  c,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavored  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  b.  c.  217  (3  Mace. 
i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  the  grand- 
son of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Herzog's  Encykl. 
s.  v.);  others  again  have  applied  the  eulogy  to 
Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VII.  (Eichhorn,  EM.  p.  38).  But  both  sup- 
positions are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  The 
description  of  Simon  can  scarcely  apply  to  one  so 
little  distinguished  as  the  second  high-priest  of  the 
name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of  representative  dig- 
nity, is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  list  of  the 
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a  The  «  Alphabet,"  or  «  Boole  of  Ben  Sira,'-  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zunz,  Gottesd. 
Vortr.  d.  Juden,  pp.  100-105)  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genuine  fragments, 
among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Rabbinische 
Btumtnlese,  p.  31  ft").  Ben  Sira  is  called  in  the  preface 
the  son  of  Jeremiah.  The  sayings  are  collected  by 
Dukes,  I.  c.  p.  67  ff.  They  offer  parallels  to  Ecclus. 
iii.  21,  vi.  6,  ix.  8  ff.,  xi.  1,  xiii.  15,  xxv.  2,  xxvi. 
1,  xxx.  23.  xxxviii.  1,  4,  8,  xlii.  9  f. 

■  Siruo.  Prol.  iv  yap  tu  076601  teal  TpiaKotrrto  erei 
eirt  tow  Evepyerov  damAc'to?,  TrapayevyBcis  €ts  AZyvTrroi' 
....  It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been 
raised  about  the  meaning  of  ihe  words,  which  can 
only  be,  that  the  translator  r  in  his  thirty-eighth  year 
came  to  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  ;  "  though 
it  is  impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
specification  of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhorn 
(I.  c.  p.  40),  and  several  others,  "in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 

*  The  Septuagint  furnishes  abundant  examples  of 
the  construction  which  Is  here  pronounced  impossible. 
The  following  list  contains  some  which  do  not  appear 


benefactors  of  his  nation.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  manner  in  which  the  translator  speaks  of  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
familiarity  which  he  shows  with  its  language  (e.  y. 
xliv.  16,  'EpiI'X  iUSTereflrj,  Gen.  v.  24;  cf.  Linde, 
ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41,  42)  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  best  to  com- 
bine the  two  views.  The  grandson  of  the  author 
w-is  already  past  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
book  itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person 
of  the  last  of  "the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  " 
were  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  <-'  Even  if 
the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  somewhat  lower, 
the  importance  of  the  position  winch  Simon  the 
Just  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  would  be 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness  of  his 
portraiture;  and  the  political  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (li.  6,  12,  xxxvi.  ff.)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  trans- 
ference of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Egypt  to  Syria 
rather  than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity 
which  was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  b.  c.  200). 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  tliis  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §  7 ;  [Pse<«r/-Athanasius,]  Synops.  S. 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the  Comp.  ed. 
and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (s'x<£pa£a),  characterizes  his  father  as  one 
"  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  (ai>d>iul3pr)(Te 
crocpiav)  from  his  heart;  "  and  the  title  of  the  book 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others  may  be 
more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation  (crocpia  Seipax- 
Yet  Cod.  C  has  wpoKoyos  2<pax  combined  with 
the  usual  heading,  ~2,o<p.  'IijcroD  vi.  2,.)-  Prom  the 
very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was  like  "  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers"  (xxxiii.  16),  and 
Bretschneider  has  endeavored  to  show  (p.  28  ff.) 
from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought  and  doctrine 
that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller  collections, 


to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  See  Hagg.  i,  1,  iv  tu> 
SevTepw  l-rei  eVi  Aapei'ov  flao-iAe'ws  ;  ii.  1  (i.  15),  11  (10) ; 
Zech.  i.  1,  ei»  tu  by&out  ixrjvt  ctovs  SevTepov  inl  Aapei'ov  ; 

1.  7  ;  vii.  1,  ev  r<3  TerdpTw  eVei  iiri  Aapet'ov  tov  /3ao"iAea>s  ; 
Dan.  ix.  1  (LXX.),  irov;  irpuTov  i-nX  Aapei'ou,  where 
Theodotion  has  iv  tu  irpwrw  erei  Aapei'ov,  though  even 
here  the  Comp.  edition  and  the  Alex.  MS.  insert  ejrl 
before  Aapei'ov  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  42,  etov?  Trpuirov  ivi 
SiVwvos  apxmpeuis  :   xiv.  27  ;  Jer.   xlvi,  [Heb.   xxxix.] 

2,  Aldine  ed.  Comp.  1  Esdr.  ii.  15  (16),  iv  oe  tois  eVi 
'ApTofe'pfou  Tail/  TiepaCtv  /SaeriAe'ios  jfpdvois.  As  Mr. 
Westcott  admits  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
translator's  specification  of  his  own  age,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Eichhorn's  construction  of  the  passage  should 
be  adopted  by  many  recent  writers,  as  Bruch  ( Weisht  its- 
Le/ire  der  Hebraer,  p.  267),  Palfrey,  Davidson,  Ewald, 
Fritzsche  (Exeg.  Handb.  v.  p.  xiii.),  and  Horowitz 
(Das  Burh  Jesus  Sirach,  p.  20,  n.).  A. 

t  If  indeed  the  inscription  in  B.  "  The  Wisdam  of 
Sirmh  "  (so  also  Epiph.  Hoer.  viii.  y  croibia  toO  Sipa*), 
as  distinguished  from  the  prayer  in  c.  li.  ('Iijo-oO  vi.  2. ) 
is  bMed  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  generation 
will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  elements  of 
the  book.     See  §  6. 
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differing  widely  in  their  character,  though  all  were 
purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  (Prcef. 
in  Libr.  Sal.  juxta  LXX.  I.e...."  in  Ecclesias- 
tico,  queni  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach  nullus  ignorat, 
calamo  tempera vi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  scripturas 
emendare  desiderans  "),  differ  considerably  from  the 
present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhorn,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  p.  2304  ff.).°  The  language  of  the 
Latin  version  presents  great  peculiarities.  Even 
in  the  first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  otiier  part  of  the  Vulgate : 
defunctio  (i.  13),  reliyiositas  (i.  17,  18,  26),  com- 
partior  (i.  24),  inhonoraiio  (i.  88),  obduclio  (ii.  2, 
v.  1,  10),  receptibilis  (ii.  5).  The  Arabic  version 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bretschn.  p. 
702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xxx.  25  —  xxxvi.  17  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The 
extent  of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Ed.   Ccmp.  Lat.  Syr.  E.  V. 
xxx.  25 


Ed.   Vat.  A.  B.  C. 
xxxiii.  13,  A.a/oL7rpa  KapSi'a, 

k.  t.  A. 

xxxiv.,  xxxv. 

xxxvi.  1-16. 

xxx.  25  ff. 

xxxi.,  xxxii. 

xxxiii.  1-13. 

xxxvi.  17  ff. 


xxxi.,  xxxn 

xxxiii.  1-16,  TjypvTrvricra. 
Xxxiii   17  ff.  ios  KaAafXuifiei'05 

xxxiv.,  xxxv 

xxxvi.  1-11,  <£uAas  'IaKaij3   . 
xxxvi.   12    ff.    koX   KaTe/cArj- 
'  pov6ixr)<ra. 

The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21;  iii.  25;  iv.  236;  vii.  266;  x.  21;  xii.  6c; 
xiii.  256;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c;  xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17r»,  18, 
21,  22c,  266;  xviii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  6a, 
136,  14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32;  xxii. 
9,  10,  23c;  xxiii.  3e,  4c,  56,  28:  xxiv.  18,  24;  xxv. 
12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27;  1.  296.  AH  these  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Comp.  texts,  are 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edition  of  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at  present 
reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will  probably 
contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
ch.  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that 
precedes  hi  style  and  subject ;  and  "  the  praise  of 
noble  men "  (irarfpaiv  \ifxvos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv.-l.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Prcef.  in  Libr.  Sahm.  ("Quorum 
priorem  [iravaptrov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasticum  ut  apud  Latinos, 
sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant   A'c- 


a  *  That  the  Latin  version  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
Fritzsche  (Ereg.  Handb.  v.  p.  xxiv.)  regards  as  beyond 
all  question.  He  justly  remarks  that  the  supposition 
that  a  Latin  version  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  at  so 
early  a  date  (t.iie  second  century)  would  be  an  anach- 
ronism, or  at  least  without  a  parallel,  and  that  all  the 
internal  evidence  is  against  it.  He  considers  the  Syriac 
version,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  loose  paraphrase  of 
the  Greek,  with  many  arbitrary  alterations,  omissions, 
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elesiastes  et  Caniicum  Canticorum,  ut  similitudinem 
Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero,  sed  etian: 
materiarum  genere  cosequaret " ),  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply  that  the 
original  text  presented  a  triple  character  answering 
to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  different  types  of 
maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in  successive  parts  of 
the  present  book.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (xviii.  29,  iyKpartia  tyux*ls>  xxx"-  (xxxv.) 
Trepl  iiyovfxcvow)  several  headings  are  introduced 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  titles  preface  ch. 
xliv.  (warepwv  vfjivos)  and  ch.  Ii.  (irpoaevxh  'Irfcrot 
vlov  Setpax)-  These  sections  may  have  contributed 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  text,  but  they  do  not 
offer  any  sufficient  clue  to  its  true  subdivisions. 
Eichhorn  supposed  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  collections  which  were  after- 
wards united:  i. -xxiii. ;  xxiv.-xlii.  14;  xlii.  15-1. 
24  (Einl.  p.  50  ff).  Bretschneider  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he  had 
formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ;  xxxiii.  16.  17 
(xxx.);  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of  three  parts. 
The  last  five  verses  of  ch.  1.  (1.  25-29)  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  book:  and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
translator;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  found 
it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  designed  originally  for  the  place  which 
it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  19  =  Ecclus.  iv.  31;  cf.  Const.  Apost,  vii.  11). 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coincidences 
with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (e.  ij.  Ecclus.  v.  13  — 
James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19  =  Luke  xii.  19).  There  is 
no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin  Martyr, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  offers  several 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  but 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  was 
much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its  author- 
ship was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the  sim- 
ilarity which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (August. 
De  Curapro  Mart.  18).  Clement  speaks  of  it 
continually  as  Scripture  (Paid.  i.  8,  §  62:  ii.  2,  § 
34;  5,  §  46;  8,  §  69,  &c),  as  the  work  of  Solomon 
(Strom,  ii.  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  great 
Master  (iratSaya>y6s,  Peed,  ii-  10,  §  98).  Origen 
cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the  canon- 
ical books  (yeypairrat,  In  Johann.  xxxii.  §  14;  In 
Matt.  xvi.  §  8),  as  Scripture  (Coram,  in  Matt.  § 


and  additions.  But  Dr.  J.  Horowitz  in  a  recent  essay 
(see  the  addition  to  this  article)  maintains  that  the 
Syriac  translator  had  a  Hebrew  text  before  him,  though 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  and  finds  in  this  version 
the  means  of  restoring  the  original  Hebrew,  and  of 
explaining  the  mistakes  of  the  Greek  translator,  in  not 
a  few  passages  which,  as  they  now  stand,  J  ield  no 
good  sense.  Ginsburg  takes  the  same  view  (art.  Eccle- 
xuuticus  in  Kitto's  Oijcl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  cd.).       A. 
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44;  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ix.  §  17,  &c),  and  as  the 
utterance  of  "  the  divine  word'"  (c.  Cek.  viii.  50). 
The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  school  follow 
the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls  its  words 
■•  ifivine  oracles"  {Fray,  de  Nat.  iii.  p.  1258  ed. 
Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the  work 
of  "  the  Preacher  "  (Fray.  i.  §  5,  p.  515,  ed. 
Migne).  The  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  (die 
Exhort.  Cast.  2,  "  sicut  scriptum  est:  ecce  jposui 
ante  te  bonum  et  malum  ;  gustasti  enim  de  arbore 

agnitionis "  cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17,  Vulg.)  is 

not  absolutely  conclusive  [see  Deut.  xxx.  15J ;  but 
Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages  from 
the  book  as  Scripture  (de  Bono  Pat.  17;  de  Mor- 
Lditate,  9,  §  13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Ep. 
lxv.  2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up 
briefly  the  result  which  follows  from  these  isolated 
authorities.  He  quotes  the  book  constantly  him- 
self as  the  work  of  a  prophet  (Serm.  xxxix.  1),  the 
word  of  God  (Serm.  kxxvii.  11),  "Scripture" 
(Lib.  de  Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (e. 
Jul.  Pelay.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  (De  Gwapro  Mort. 
18)  "  though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West, 
had  received  it  into  authority"  (De  Civit.  xvii.  20, 
cf.  Speculum,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  (I.  c.  §  7),  contrasts  the  book  with  "the 
Canonical  Scriptures"  as  "doubtful,"  while  they 
are  "sure;"  and  in  another  place  (Prol.  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  "is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
{Prol.  in  Libr.  Sal.)  that  it  should  be  read  "for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebis),  not  to  support 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The  book 
is  not  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebius;a 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.  [Canon.]  It 
was  never  included  by  the  Jews  among  their 
Scriptures;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud, 
and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the  study  of  it 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed  among  "  the  outer 

fajofe"  (a^l^TT  □'HDP),  that  is  probably, 
those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon 
(Dukes,  Il'ibb.  Blumenlese,  pp.  24,  25). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest 
canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monu- 
ment of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period 
of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian 
theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or 
direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gfriirer,  Philo,  ii.  18 
ft*.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an 
Alexandrine  coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great 
outlines  are  unchanged  (cf.  Daehne,  Relig.-Philos. 
ii.  129  ff.).  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  old  Mosaic  type;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind  (xviii.  11-13). 
Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either 
good  (xlviii.  21,  xlv.  2,  xxxix.  28?)  or  evil  (xxi. 
27?);  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades  away 
(xiv.  16,  xvii.  27,  28,  xliv.  U,  15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii. 
11).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restoration 
(xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith 
is  preserved  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the 
future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10).  The  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhorn, 
Einl.  p.  44  ff.).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii.  15) 
and  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ff.),  and  the  constant  ex- 
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a  *  It  is  quoted  by  Hippolytus  (Opp.  p.  192,  1.  12, 
xi  Lagarde),  and  by  Eusebiu*  (De  Ecctes.  Tkeol.  i.  12  ; 


hortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time 
when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with 
feelings  of  despondency  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  I.  c. 
p.  27  If.)  of  fatalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  the 
growth  of  that  anxious  legalism  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors.  Life 
is  already  imprisoned  in  rules;  religion  is  degen- 
erating into  ritualism;  knowledge  has  taken  refuge 
in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Voltes  Isr.  iv. 
298  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
JJretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Prajf.  x.  note,  for  a  list 
of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were  those 
of  Camerarius  (Lipsice,  1570,  8vo),  Corn,  a  Lapide 
(Antverpioz,  1687,  &c,  fol.),  and  Drusius  (Frait- 
ekerce,  1596,  4to);  [Dav.  Hoeschel's  edition  (Aug. 
Vind.  1604)  was  also  of  some  importance  for  its 
large  collection  of  various  readings ;]  but  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the 
editions  of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes, 
Lipsiai,  1785,  1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text, 
Gedani,  1795,  8vo).  Linde's  labors  left  much  to 
be  supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published 
his  edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
(Liber  Jesu  Siracidce  Grace  ad  Jidem  Codd.  et 
versa,  emend,  et  perpet.  comm.  illustratus  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  Rat isbonce,  mdcccvi.); 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded,  by  the  prom- 
ised (1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzy. 
Exey.  Ilandbuch,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  labors  under  serious  defects.  B.  F.  W. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  Besides  the  works 
already  referred  to  in  this  article,  or  under  the  art. 
Apocrypha,  as  Arnald's  Commentary,  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice:  Jan  van  Gilse,  Commen- 
tatio  de  Libri  qui  Sap.  Jes.  Sirac.  insciibitur 
Arguments  et  Doctiince  Fonte,  Groning.  1832,  4to; 
J.  F.  Rsibiger,  Ethice  Librm-um  Apoc.  V.  T., 
Vratisl.  1838;  J.  F.  Bruch,  IVeisheits-Lehre  der 
Hebraer,  Strassb.  1851,  pp.  266-319;  Ewald,  in 
his  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wissensch.,  1851,  iii.  125-140, 
and  Gesch.  d.  Vol/ces  Isr.,  3e  Aufl.  (1864),  iv.  340 
ff. ;  Welte  (Cath.),  in  Herbst's  Einl.  ii.  pt.  iii.  pp. 
203-237 ;  Palfrey,  Lect.  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
iv.  343-350  (Bost.  1852);  Geiger,  Warum  yehbrl 
das  Buch  Sirach  zu  den  Apokryphen,  in  the 
Zeiischr.  d.  Deutsch.  Moryenl.  Gesellsch.,  1858, 
xii.  536-543;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test. 
iii.  411-422.  A  translation  of  chapters  i.-xxx. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  now  President  of 
Harvard  College,  was  published  in  the  Monthly 
Reliyious  Magazine  (Boston)  for  1852  and  1853. 
Far  the  most  important  work  on  this  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  Commentary  and  Translation  of  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  with  a  full  Introduction,  forming  the 
5th  Lieferuny  of  the  Kurzgef.  exeget.  Handb.  zu 
den  Apok.  des  A.  T.  (Leipz.  1839).  A  German 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  D.  Cassel  (Die 
Apokryphen.  Nach  de.m  griech.  Texte  iibersetzl, 
u.  s.  w.)  was  published  in  Berlin,  1866. 

An  essay  of  some  value  has  recently  appeared  by 
Dr.  J.  Horowitz  (Das  Buch  Jesus  Sirach,  Breslau, 
1865,  first  printed  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrifl  J'. 
Gesch.  m.  Wigs,  des  Judenthums),  which  discusses 
the  principal  questions  respecting  the  original 
author  and  the  different  translations  of  the  work. 
According  to  Horowitz,  the  Simon  mentioned   in 


De/rc.  Evang.  i.  1,  Opp.  iv.  21  a,  ed.  Migne  ;  De  Vita 
Const,  i.  11 ;  and  Comm.  in  Ps.  lvi.  2).  A. 
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ch.  1.  is  the  famous  Simon  the  Just,  and  the  de- 
scription in  that  chapter  is  so  vivid  that  it  must 
represent  what  the  writer  had  seen  and  heard ;  the 
book  was  probably  composed  at  different  periods 
during  the  long  life  of  the  author,  the  original  con- 
clusion being  the  last  verse  of  ch.  xlix. ;  chapters  1., 
li.  were  added  afterwards,  possibly  as  late  as  b.  c. 
250,  whence  the  strangely  placed  invective  against 
the  Samaritans  (1.  25,  26),  who  about  this  time 
were  harassing  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  1). 
The  translator  came  to  Egypt  in  the  38th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  (Physcon),  that  is,  about 
132  u.  c.  But  how  then  could  he  call  the  author, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  120  years 
before,  his  grandfather  f  Horowitz  meets  this  dif- 
ficulty by  taking  Trdimos  in  the  wider  sense  of 
ancestor.  Further,  he  does  not  regard  the  language 
in  the  Prologue  respecting  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  necessarily  implying  that  the  col- 
lection was  then  complete,  and  the  (.'anon  closed. 
The  essay  contains  some  happy  conjectural  restora- 
tions of  the  original  text  in  corrupted  passages, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  version.  A. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  manifest 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe  it  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  The  sun  goes  down  at 
noon,"  "  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day" 
(Am.  viii.  9),  "the  day  shall  be  dark  "  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  "  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  "the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coin- 
cides with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb.  9, 
B.  C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  b.  c.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  prob- 
ably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  b.  c. 
610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74, 
103).  The  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at 
the  crucifixion  cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to 
an  eclipse,  as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  [Dakknkss.]  The  awe  which 
is  naturally  inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it, 
rendered  it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the 
prophetical  books.  W.  L.  B. 

ED,  i.  e.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Josh.  xxii.  34  [brought  along  from  the 
earlier  English  versions]  apparently  on  the  authority 
of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally-received 
Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  as  follows : 
"  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  [sons]  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  4irwv6fi.ao-fu) 
the  altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between 
us  that  Jehovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX.,  though  in  some  respects  differing  materially 
from  the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that 

time  the  word  Ed  (137)  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in 
its  present  place.     The  word  NHp,  to  call  or  pro- 


"■  *  This  Eder  may  have  been  a  weJl  known  watch- 
tower   from   which    the   shepherds   overlooked   their 
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claim,  has  not  invariably  (though  generally)  a 
transitive  force,  but  is  also  occasionally  an  intran- 
sitive verb.  (For  a  further  investigation  of  this 
passage,  see  Keil,  Joshua,  ad  loc.)  G. 

*  The  sense  is  better  if  we  make  ^3  in  the  last 
clause  recitative  like  on,  not  causal,  as  above: 
"  It  (t.  e.  the  altar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that 
Jehovah  is  God."  The  entire  sentence  and  not 
"witness"  merely  (A.  V.)  was  inscribed  on  the 
altar  and  formed  its  name.  So  in  De  Wette's 
Uebersvtzung  (1858)  and  in  that  of  the  Sucietc  bib- 
lique  Protestante  de  Paris  (1866).  Ed  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  name  any  more  than  the  other 
words.  H. 

E'DAR,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Eder,  bl}12 

"05?  :  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  ["  in  charact.  minore"] 
irvpyos  raSe'p:  turris  gregis),  a  place  named  only 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first  halting-place  between 

Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  "beyond  (HS/ntt) 
the  tower  Eder."  According  to  Jerome  (Ono-mas- 
ticon,  Bethlehem)  it  was  1000  paces  from  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  signifies  a  "  flock"  or  "  drove," 
and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  district."  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shep- 
herds ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  there 
(Targum  Ps.  Jon.).  G. 

EDDI'AS  ('U(ias;  [Vat.  -£«-;]  Alex.  Uooias; 
[Aid.  'ESSfas:]  Geddius),  1  Esdr.  ix.  26.  [Jk- 
ziah.] 

E'DEN  {\T?.  [ph'isTtitness] :  'ESe'/i  [see  be- 
low]), the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find 
any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  three  continents  of  the  old  world 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  search : 
from  China  to  the  Canary  isles,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  no  locality 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corresponded  to  the 
description  of  the  first  abode  of  the  human  race  has 
been  left  unexamined.  The  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done  service  as  the 
Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit 
of  the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows:  "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a 
river  goeth  forth  from  Et'en  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four 
heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison: 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
llavilah,  where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good :  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  m  Gihon ; 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush. 


flocks.     Bethlehem  is  famous  at  the  present  day  for 
the  number  of  similar  structures  in  its  neighborhood 

H. 
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And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel;  that 
w  it  which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates."  In  the  eastern  portion 
then  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the 
garden,  and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences'  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the  second, 
those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
These  theories  have  been  supported  by  most  learned 
men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and  representing 
every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree  upon  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narrative. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "river"  which  "  goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,"  have  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning 

of  M2\  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river 
from  its  source  downwards  (cf.  Ez.  xlvii.  1).  Fol- 
lowing the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the 
description  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  this 
manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into 
the  garden,  and  from  thence  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  the  separation  taking  place  either  in  the 
garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  before  junction  cannot,  in 
this  position  of  the  garden,  be  two  of  the  four 
branches  in  question.  But,  though  they  have 
avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second  class 
have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis  not- less  destruc- 
tive. Looking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  from  the  same  region,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  nH3,  the 

"  river,"  and  to  give  to  Q^N"")  a  sense  which  is 
not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no  instance 
is  IZ7S1  (lit.  "  head  ")  applied  to  the  source  of  a 
river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  16;  Job 
i.  17,  &c.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into  which 
the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and  analogy 

therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  D^tpST 
denotes  "  the  branches "  of  the  parent  stream. 
There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of  the 
several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory 
which  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things 
that  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  halted 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.    The 

word  YV$  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
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name  in  three  passages  only,  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  l(i, 
where  it  is  represented  by  'E5«V-  In  a11  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Is.  Ii.  3,  it  is  translated  Tpv<pi). 
In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  as  a  proper  name, 
but  is  rendered  "  voluptits"  "  locus  voluptatis,"  or 
"  delicto:."  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  it  uni- 
formly T"TO,  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriae  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 
for 


^ 


<? 


It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chron- 
icle the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  (dt  Muudi 
Opif.  §  54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalized;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  (de  Plnntat.  §  9)  he 
explains  Eden,  which  signifies  "pleasure,"  as  a 
symbol  of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults 
in  virtue,  and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of 
the  Only  Wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights. 
And  again  (Leyum  Alleyor.  i.  §  14)  he  says,  "  now 
virtue  is  tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of 
paradise  is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  four 
rivers  he  explains  (§  19 )  of  the  several  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice;  while 
the  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the 
generic  virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from 
Eden,  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo 
would  not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration, 
were  it  not  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  Origen,  according  to  Luther  ( Comm. 
in  Gtn.),  imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees 
angels,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Papias,  Irenseus, 
Pantsenus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all 
favored  the  mystical  interpretation  (Huet,  Oriyen- 
inna,  ii.  167 ).  Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of 
Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4);  but  elsewhere  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Parad.  c. 
3).  In  another  passage  (Ep.  ad  Sabinum)  all  this 
is  explained  as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions enumerated  by  Jerome  (Trad.  Hebr.  in 
Gen. )  is  one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the 
world  was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits. 
Moses  Bar  Cepha  (De  Par-ad.)  assigns  it  a  middle 
place  between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some 
affirm  that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck 
by  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air, 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
could  not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought 
that  paradise  was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the 
other  incorporeal:  others  that  it  was  formerly  on 
earth,  but  had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment 
of  God  (Honkinson,  Descr.  Parad.  in  Ugol.  The*. 
vii. ).  Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus 
(Diss,  de  Parad.  Ttrrest.  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one, 
that,  before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradise, 
and  was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of 
all  kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  ( Comm.  in 
Gen.)  expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point. 
Whether  the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank 
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of  spiritual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide ; 
but  lie  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  as- 
sign its  locality.  Ephraeni  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkin- 
son,  as  above.)  Put  of  speculations  like  these 
there  is  no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers 
flowed  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1,  §  3) 
and  Johannes  Damascenus  (Be  Oiihod.  Fid,,  ii. 
(I).  It  was  the  Shut-tl-Arab,  acccording  to  those 
who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction 
of  tin;  Tigris  and  Kuphrates,  and  their  conjecture 
would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that  this 
stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  po- 
sition of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
"  river "  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  "a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a 
well-watered   district.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

say  that  this  signification  of  "">n3  (nahdr)  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel;  and  even  if  it  could, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  adopt  it, 
such  a  signification  is,  in  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10,  it  must  be  the  same 
as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following  verses,  in 
which  it  is  sufficiently  definite.  Sickler  (Augusti, 
fheol.  Monatsschrift,  i.  1,  quoted  by  Winer),  sup- 
posing the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ignorance.  The  "  river  "  was  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension  was  an  immense 
stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau,  applying  the  ge- 
ographical knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  all  the  people  south  of 
the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place  the 
dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  tienms). 
liut  he  allows  the  lour  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Nile. 

That  the  Hiddekel"  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  l'hrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  hj 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.     One 


a  This  name  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  i»s  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Exp.  io 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i.  13). 
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circumstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Kuphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivers  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately  acquainted. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pison,  is  the 
Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  more  familiar  to 
the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have  stood 
as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1,  §  3),  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.),  Ambrosius  (de  Parad.  c.  3), 
Epiphanius  (Ancor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Opp.  Syr. 
i.  23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Rust,  and  Qucest.  Neb.  in 
Gen.),  and  Augustine  (de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Thes.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the" 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  increase,"  "  to 
overflow"  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Bereshith  rabba,  §  16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison 

"  because  it  makes  the  flax  QiHt£72)  to  grow." 
Josephus  explains  it  by  ttXtjOvs  ,  Scaliger  by  ttAtju- 
fivpa.  The  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  "a 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the  Piscn 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  d.  Volk.  Isr.  i. 
331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch  (Genesis,  p. 
96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Hydaspes;  and 
Wilford  (As.  ties.  vol.  vi.),  following  the  Hindoo 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mankind, 
discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Eandi-Sindh,  the  Ganges 
of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nilab  from,  the  color  of  its 
waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  of 
Nili-Gangii  or  Ganga  simply.  Severianus  (de 
Minrii  t ')■<:'/.)  and  Ephraeni  Syrus  (Comm.  on 
I it'ii.)  agree  with  C.Tsnrius  in  identifying  the  Pison 
with  the  Danube.  The  last-mentioned  father  seems 
to  have  held,  in  common  with  others,  some  singular 
notions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  believed  that  it  was  also  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
and  that,  after  traversing  Ethiopia  and  Elymais, 
which  he  identified  with  Ilavilah,  it  fell  into  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius  witli  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Pison, 
which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  (Ancor.  c. 
58).  Some,  as  HopkLnson  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  have 
found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the 
artificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates 
With  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the  Jiumen  reyium 
of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §  25,  and  xxiv.  6,  §  1), 
and  the  Arnvdchar  of  Pliny  (77.  N.  vi.  30).  Gro- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Gihon. 
Even  those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shat- el-Arab,  the  stream 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, between  Ctesiphon  and  Apamea,  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  as  to  which  of  the  branches,  into 
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which  this  stream  is  again  divided,  the  names  Pison 
and  Gihon  are  to  be  applied.  Calvin  (Comm.  in 
Gen.)  was  the  first  to  conjecture  that  the  Pison  was 
the  most  easterly  of  these  channels,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  by  Scaliger  and  many  others. 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  he  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  Pison  was  the  westernmost  of  the  two  channels 
by  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Boehart  (Hieroz.  pt.  ii. 

I.  5,  c.  5).  Junius  (Prcel.  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  dis- 
covered a  relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position 
of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Keland  (de  Situ  Parad. 
ten*.  Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.),  Link 
[UrweU,  i.  -307),  Rosenmiiller  (Handb.  d.  Bibl. 
Alt.),  and  Hartmann  have  given  their  suffrages  in 
favor  of  this  opinion.  Rauiner  (quoted  by  De- 
litzsch.  Genesis)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  G),  that  is, 
the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  Hows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories 
of  Le  Clerc  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was 
the  Chrysorrhoas,  the  modern  Barada,  which  takes 
its  rise  near  Damascus;  and  that  of  Buttmann 
(.Elt.  Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Be- 
synga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the 
Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  2  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  Chr. 
v.  26,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same 
with  the  Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  observations  in 
Armenia,  was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known 
by  the  comparatively  modern  names  of  Halys  and 
Araxes  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon;  and  that  the 
country  within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah, 
whilst  that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still 
more  remarkable  country  of  Cush."  (Exp.  to 
Euphr.  and  Tigris^  i.  287.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con- 
jectures which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterized  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river  Pison 
is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to 
fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first 
to  find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the 
land  of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is 
characteristic  of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  are  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.     In  Gen.  ii. 

II,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b'dolach  and  the  stone  shoham.    A 
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country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descendants 
(Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sum.  xv. 
7).  In  these  passages  Havilah  seems  to  denote 
the  desert  region  southeast  of  Palestine.  But  the 
word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of 
Sliem  (Gen.  X.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
spice  and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again, 
Havilah  is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cush;  and  in  this  enumeration  his 
name  stands  in  close  connection  with  Seba,  Sheba, 
and  Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethi- 
opia and  Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names. 
If,  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical 
with  any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too, 
this  region  answers  to  the  conditions  required. 
Boehart,  indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in 
C/unda,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
abode  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanites;  but  if  his  ety- 
mology be  correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah 

with  the  root  VlF!  "sand,"  the  appellation  of 
"  the  sandy  "  region  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted to  one  locality.  That  the  name  is  derived 
from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the 
presence  of  the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  b'dolach,  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdel- 
lium, ebony,  pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond, 
or  emerald,  all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
|  they  select  as  the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their 
I  own  theory.  As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
shoham :  call  it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire, 
beryl,  or  sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if 
some  of  these  precious  stones  could  not  be  found 
in  any  conceivable  locality  to  support  even  the  most 
far-fetched  and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Havi- 
lah is  that  part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges 
flows,  and,  more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of 
the  earth ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hop- 
kinson),  in  Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region 
(Kaumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon 
the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hart- 
mann, Keland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of 
Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden 
lleece.  The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden 
sands,  and  gold  was  carried  down  by  the  moun 
tain-torrents  (Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19).  The  crystal 
(b'dolach)  of  Scythia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c. 
xx.),  and  the  emeralds  (shoham)  of  this  country 
were  as  far  superior  to  other  emeralds  as  the  latte'i 
were  to  other  precious  stones  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
17),  all  which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was 
Colchis.  Rosenmiiller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if 
the  Phasis  be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must 
be  Colchis,  supposing  that  by  this  country  the  He- 
brews had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India 
In  like  mannner  Le  Clerc,  having  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas, 
finds  Havilah  not  far  from  Coele-Syria.  Hasse 
( Entdeck.  pp  4!),  51),  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller) 
compares  Havilah  with  the  'TAai'o  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  9),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arimaspians, 
and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  gold. 
For  all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support 
than  the  merest  conjecture. 
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The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  An- 
other, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 

of  "iVPtt?  by  Vt)Siv  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have  given 
the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that  they  had 
no  conception  of  the  true  meaning.  Among  mod- 
ern writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Genesis) 
and  Kalisch  (Genesis)  have  not  hesitated  to  support 
this  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
they  adopt,  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative; 
but,  so  far  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  intro- 
duces another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  these 
points  were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
relations  of  land  and  water  as  the  recorded  impres- 
sions of  other  nations  at  a  much  later  period.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  but  categorical  assertion. 
Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the 
Euphrates,  after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises 
again  beyond  Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as 
the  Nile.  Arrian  {Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that 
Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and 
beans  like  those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Nile;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who 
make  use  of  this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quote,  that  on  receiving  more  accurate  informa- 
tion Alexander  abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias 
on  the  subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania  (l'lin.  //.  N.  v. 
10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (fTS,  to  burst  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly  flowing,  im- 
petuous stream.    According  to  Golius  (Lex.  Arab.), 

««  <^V„a,~>.  (Jichoon)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Eosenmiiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Bas,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Eeland,  Cahnet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the 
name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivers. 
That  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the 
theory  which  places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the 
Shut-el-Arab.  Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that 
it  was  the  easternmost  of  these  channels,  while  Cal- 
vin considered  it  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hop- 
kinson  and  .lunius,  conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  Auranitis  (=AudatritU, 
quasi  Edenitis)  on  the  Euphrates,  were  compelled 
to  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Naharsar,  tie 
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Marses  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §  25).  That  it 
should  be  the  Orontes  (Le  Clerc),  the  Ganges  (Butt- 
mann  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises 
from  the  side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few 
miles  northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  sev- 
eral theories.  Kask  and  Verbrugge  are  in  favor  of 
the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189),  now  called 
the  Diyalah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris. 
Abraham  I'eritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was  of  opinion 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identifying  the 
Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with  a  river 
which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the  Niger, 
lie  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  are  rivers  of 
Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in. 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  fight  again  in  different  quarters  of 
the  L'lohe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(Lor  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha. 
2  K.  xvii.  2-1),  Le  Clerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Belaud  in  the  "regio  Cossseorum."  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Balkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  gen- 
erally applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  ride  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  "  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  lxviii.  31;  Is.  xviii.  1;  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  &c);  but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c).  In  2  <  'lir. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  (  ushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Saba?ans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  ( 'ush.  Erom  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
(  ush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targumist  on   Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
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error  of  his  time,  translates  Cush  by  India ;  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from 
Esth.  i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern 
situation  of  Cush,  on  what  grounds  are  Rosenmuller 
and  others  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
northern  region  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
and  metropolis  of  India  are  placed  around  the 
mountain  Mem,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that, 
among  the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Persians,  the 
gods'  mountain,  Albordj,  "the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation,", was  believed  to  be  "in  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Is.  xiv.  13);  that  the  oldest  Greek  tra- 
ditions point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods 
and  men ;  and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Par- 
adise of  the  Hebrews  must  be  sought  for  in  some 
far  distant  hyperborean  region.  Guided  by  such 
unerring  indications,  Hasse  (Entdeckungen,  pp. 
49,  50  n.)  scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  feel- 
ing by  placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic:  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandina- 
via, and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  with- 
out its  advocates  (Morren,  Kosenmiiller's  Geog.  i. 
96).  But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  favor  of 
the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strong  indications  in  the  Puranas  "  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu 
system,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  "  (As.  Res. 
iii.  300).  Even  Hern  was  no  further  north  than 
the  Him  d  ivan  range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed 
in  their  migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  V  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of 
confidence,  but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies 
the  required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable 
fate  of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate 
premises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely, 
on  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many 
apparent  solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank, 
with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  un- 
solved, and  perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  pos- 
sess so  strange  a  fascination. 

It  must  not  lie  denied,  however,  that  other 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min.  awl  Mot. 
Geol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  331,  note)  affirms, 
and  we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Per- 
sian period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpre- 
tations on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  re- 
mained under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
;he  descendants  of  Adam;  but  that  by  the  flood 
all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  is  correct,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to 
be  explained.     The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to 
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convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken 
of  were  still  existing  in  the  time  of  tin-  historian 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  description  of  tho 
garden  of  Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian 
document  (Morren,  Hosenmuller's  Geogr.  i.  H2). 
The  conjecture  is  beyond  criticism;  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
probability  to  recommend  it.  The  effects  of  the 
flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and  alter- 
ing the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too  little 
known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  expression 
of  opinion  results  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it 
will  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
than  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
"  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ez.  xxviii. 
13;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colors 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwi'pa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Mem,  which  stands  like  the 
seed-cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and 
falling  thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
These  rivers  are  the  Bhadni,  or  Oby  of  Siberia ;  the 
Sfta,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China;  the 
Alakananda,  a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges;  and 
the  Chakshu,  or  Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity 
is  the  Nandana,  or  grove  of  Indra ;  there  too  is  the 
Jambu  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jambu  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality 
to  all  who  drink  thereof.  (  Vishnu,  Puraiw,  trans. 
Wilson,  pp.  160-171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  Chinese  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  summits 
of  Houanlun,  a  high  chain  of  mountains  further 
north  than  the  Himalaya,  and  further  east  than 
Ilindukush.  The  fountain  of  immortality  which 
waters  these  gardens  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
the  fountains  of  the  supreme  spirit,  Tychin.  Among 
the  Medo-I'ersians  the  gods'  mountain  Albordj  is 
the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  good  spirits,  and  is 
called  "  the  navel  of  the  waters."  The  Zend  books 
mention  a  region  called  f/eden,  and  the  place  of 
Zoroaster's  birth  is  called  Hedenesh,  or,  according  to 
another  passage,  Airjana  Veedjo  (Knobel,  Genesis). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  »  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, 
—  a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality"  (Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Sfasten, 
pt.  ii.  p.  133).  W.  A.  W. 

*  This  difficult  subject  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  additional  suggestions.    1.  The  statement* 
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of  Genesis  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  themselves  and  with  other  known  facts. 
We  accept  it  as  a  true  iiistory.  In  so  doing,  we 
thereby  set  aside  all  theories  which  find  here  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  or  the  Nile.  All  such  inter- 
pretations come  from  men  who  regard  the  passage 
as  a  myth  or  saga.  We  get  no  help  from  them 
here.  Known  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  known  facts 
concerning  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  also  forbid 
our  understanding  that  any  one  river  in  the  elevated 
region  where  these  streams  rise,  divided  itself  into 
four  rivers,  of  which  these  were  two.  2.  "  Eden  " 
was  a  region  or  territory,  we  know  not  how  exten- 
sive, in  which  God  planted  a  garden,  and  from 
which  went  forth  these  waters.  It  was  not  the 
garden,  but  the  region  in  which  the  garden  lay. 
3.  It  would  not  appear  that  the  Deluge  wholly 
changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  sacred  writer 
wras  evidently  describing  a  region  that  might  be 
still  recognized  when  he  wrote,  and  he  made  speci- 
fications for  the  sake  of  recognition.  Moreover, 
two  of  the  rivers  are  now  well  known.  4.  The 
general  situation  of  the  territory  is  Jixed  by  the 
rising  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
as  the  result  of  ethnographical  researches,  that  the 
early  home  (or  one  of  the  early  homes  of  the 
nations)  is  to  be  sought  around  that  region.  5. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  describing  the  river-system 
of  the  territory  and  the  four  great  rivers  into  which 
these  various  waters  became  united.  No  one  He- 
brew word  would  so  well  describe  the  case  as  Tf2 
used  collectively.  The  word  \^S  denotes  a  fount- 
ain ;    C'Q  bodies  of  water.    But  "1H3  is  a  stream, 

•  -  T  T 

or  used  collectively,  streams,  the  river-system.  It 
is  commonly  employed  in  the  plural  when  more 
than  one  stream  is  designated.  Here  however  the 
whole  are  viewed  together.  A  similar  use  is  found 
in  Jonah  ii.  4,  where  the  same  word  in  the  singular 
and  connected  with  a  singular  verb,  designates  the 
ocean  streams  or  floods  that  surrounded  Jonah. 

Now  in  the  high  regions  of  Armenia  there  are 
still  to  be  found  four  great  streams  with  numerous 
branches,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other  and  flowing  into  three  different  seas.  Two 
of  these  rivers  are  unquestionably  among  the  four 
mentioned  in  Genesis ;  and  of  these  two  the  Tigris 
rises  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  latter  is  1500  miles  in  length,  and  the  former 
1136  miles  long  before  its  junction  with  it.  Now 
midway  between  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  ten  miles  from  each,  rises  the 
Araxes  and  flows  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  while  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Euphrates 
is  the  origin  of  the  Halys  (now  Kizil  Jrmak), 
which  runs  a  winding  course  of  700  miles  north- 
westerly to  the  Black  Sea.  That  the  Gihon  is  the 
Araxes  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Reland  and 
Rosenmiiller;  and  the  explorations  of  Col.  Chesney, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  bring  no  little  weight  to 
the  opinion.  His  suggestion  that  the  Pison  is  the 
Halys  is  also  favored  by  the  relation  of  the  several 
streams,  and  by  the  striking  similarity  of  the  names 

Havilah,  iw^n,  and  Colchis,  KoAx'is,  the  region 
of  the  ( iolden  Fleece,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Keland,  Rosenmuller  and  others 
saw  the  resemblance  in  the  names  of  the  country, 
but  suggested  the  Phasis  as  the  river.  Its  remote- 
ness would  seem  to  set  it  aside.    The  main  objection 
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to  identifying  the  Araxes  with  the  Gihon,  lies  in 
the  statement  that  the  river  encompasses  the  whole 
land  of  Gush.  But  Gesenius  himself  was  obliged 
to  retract  his  statement  that  Cush  was  to  be  found 
only  in  Ethiopia,  and  to  admit  an  Arabian  Cush ; 
while  Kawlmson  has  shown  (Heiod.  i.  353,  Am. 
id. )  a  remarkable  connection  between  the  Cushites 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  [Cush.]  Dr.  Robinson  has  well 
said  that  ''  the  Cushites  occupied  the  immense 
region  stretching  from  Assyria  in  the  N.  E.  through 
eastern   Arabia   into  Africa "   (Gesen.   lleb.   Lex. 

W^3).  The  Araxes  thus  apparently  lay  beyond 
or  compassed  "  the  whole  land  "  of  the  Cushites  in 
Asia.  Without  going  into  further  details,  or  be- 
coming responsible  lor  this  theory,  we  may  say  that 
it  holds  fast  certain  central  facts  of  the  narrative, 
offers  a  plausible  solution  of  its  chief  statements, 
and  introduces  no  mythic  or  impossible  elements. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  regions  Havilah  and  Cush,  with  the  reasons., 
by  no  means  insuperable,  for  finding  them  else- 
where, are  the  chief  objections.  It  deserves  con- 
sideration in  this,  at  least,  that  it  treats  the  sacred 
narrative  with  respect.  S.  C.  B. 

EDEN,  1.  C]fV  [phnsimtness]  :  'ESe/i  [ 
[Alex.  EoWO  F.den ;  omitted  by  LXX.  in  Is. 
xxxvii.  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one  of  the  marts 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  em- 
broidered stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran. 
Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth-Eden, 
or  "the  house  of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
by  Xappdv.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian 
greed  of  conquest.  Telassar  appears  to  have  been 
the  head-quarters  of  the  tribe ;  and  Knobel's 
(Comm.  on  Jsaiah)  etymology  of  this  name  would 
point  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  where- 
abouts. But  this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although 
the  view  which  it  supports  receives  confirmation 

from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  ^^n 
(Chculib)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  (Phaleg,  pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was 
applied  by  the  Talmud  ic  writers  to  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media, 
and  was  known  as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gozan  be 
Gausanitis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Haran  be  Carrhse, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere 
in  the  same  locality.     Keil  ( Comm.  on  Kinys,  ii. 

97,  English  translation)  thinks  it  may  be  ^»-.W> 

(Ma'don),  which  Assemani  (Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224) 
places  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  modern  province  of 
Diarbekr.  Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis 
and  Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
Rezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  south;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carrhse,  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Rezeph  with  Reseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geog- 
raphers place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  (SuppL 
No.  1826)  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Apafiias  ifxiropiov,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  prob- 
ability seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  this  Eden. 
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2.  Bkth-Kden  (]~]¥  ^B,  house  of  pleasure 
[house  of  /it/en,  A.  V.] :  &v8pes  Xappdv;  [Comp\ 
&.  'ASdv']  domus  voluntatis),  probably  the  name 
of  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  i.  5).  Micbaelis  (Svppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.  s.  v.), 
following  Laroque's  description,  and  misled  by  an 
apparent  resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with 
Elide  n,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Libanus,  and  near  the  old 
cedars  of  Bshirrai.  Baur  {Amos,  p.  224),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  that  one 
of  the  four  terrestrial  paradises  was  in  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  is  inclined  to  favor  the  same  hypothesis. 
But  Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  irapaSeio-os  of  l'tolemy  (v.  15)  as 
the  locality  of  Eden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jusieh  el-Kadimeh,  now  a  paradise  no  longer,  arc 
supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Paradisus,  and  his  suggestion  is  approved 
by  Mr.  Porter  (Handb.  p.  577).  Again,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Beth-Eden  is  no  other  than  Beit- 
Jenn,  "the  house  of  Paradise,''  not  far  to  the 
southwest  of  Damascus,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  from  Medjel.  It 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  its 
source  (Rosenmiiller,  B'M.  Alt.  ii.  231 ;  Hitzig, 
Amos,  in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  311).  But  all 
this  is  mere  conjecture;  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the  Arabic  name, 
bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever  be  the 
apparent  resemblance.  W.  A.   W. 

E'DEN  Cjl^  [pleasantness] ;  'iwaSd/j.;  [Vat. 
M.]  luaSaV,  [Vat.  H.  Alex.  laiSaV,  Comp.  nSaav:] 
Eden).  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  ('OSo/*;  [Comp.  'ASay-])  Also  a  Levite, 
contemporary  and  probably  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, who  under  Kore  the  son  of  lmnah  was  over 
the  freewill  offerings  of  God  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

E'DER  (Hy&i  a  .flocJc  •'  Vat.  omits  [rather, 
with  Rom.,  reads  'Apa] ;  Alex.  ESpaW,  [x\ld.  with 
20  MSS.  'ESpcu;  Comp.  "ESepO  Eder).  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  No  trace  of  it 
has  been  discovered  in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arad,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters. 

2.  ('ESe'p:  Eder.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23, 
xxiv.  30).  G. 

E'DES  ('HSu'is ;  [Vat.,  including  the  next 
word,  HSoffovriK;  Aid.  'H8ej:  Sedmi]  Esmi  [?]), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  35.      [Jadau.] 

ED'NA  ("Y.Sua,  i-e.  TT21V ,  pleasure :  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  viL"  2,  8,  14,  16,  [viii. 
12,]  x.  12,  xi.  1).  B.  F.  \V. 

EDOM,     IDUME'A.     or     IDUM^E'A 

(DTI**,  red:  'E5co;U,  ['iSouyucua;]  N.  T.  'ISov/xaia, 
only  in  Mark  iii.  8).  The  name  Edom  was  given 
to  Esau,  the  firsHiorn  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin 
brother  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to 
.he  latter  for  a  meal  of  lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar 
color  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom, 
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which  signifies  "  red."  "  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob, 
1'eed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage ; 
for  I  am  faint;  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom" 
(Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  The  country  which  the  Lord 
subsequently  gave  to   Esau  was  hence  called  the 

field  of  Mom"  (DllSi  H1W,  Gen.  xxxii.  3), 

or  u  land  of  Edom  "  (DY1.M  V"?^?>  Gen.  xxxvi. 
Hi;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The 
Easterns  have  always  been,  and  to  the  present  day 
are,  accustomed  to  apply  names  descriptive  of  the 
localities.  The  ruddy  hue  of  the  mountain-range 
given  to  Esau  would  at  once  suggest  the  word 
Edom,  and  cause  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  better- 
known  Esau.  The  latter  was  also  occasionally  used, 
as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19 ;  and  in   21,  we  have  "  the 

Mount  of  Esau"   OWV  "IHTl^). 

Edom  was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  {"P'SV), 
rugged;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  "rugged' 
character  of  the  territory.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  18,  § 
1)  confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seems 
to  affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac's  son ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen,  xiv.  G).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Horites, 
from  Hori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  "Troglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves" 

O'ln,  Houites).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Amalekiles  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxv.  28,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  8).  When  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12; 
Jer.  xlix.  10 ;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerabie  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8);  that  is,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabah.  It  readied 
southward  as  far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomites;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  further,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moab 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  "  brook  Zered  " 
(Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modern  Wady- 
el-Ahsy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebal  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  "Mount  Seir" 
(Gen."  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9,  19,  21), 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gebalene  ("  the 
mountainous  "J.    This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
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the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf 
of  Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
A  glance  at  the  more  modem  divisions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Josephus  divides  Edom, 
or  Idumsea,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls 
Gobolitis  (rofioAfris),  and  the  other  Amalekitis 
(Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2).  The  former  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pal- 
estine now  called  the  desert  of  et-Tih,  or  "Wan- 
dering," originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29;  1  Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites.  Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  Gabalene,  or 
Gebalene,  as  identical  with  Edom  ( Onom.  s.  v. 
Seir,  Idunuea,  Alius,  &c),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gubla  is  substituted  for  Seir 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Gebalene  is  the  Greek  form  of 

the  Hebrew  Gebdl  (7D2,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jebdl  (  (JLv&,  mountains). 
The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jebdl. 
It  begins  at  Wadij-el-Ahsy  (the  ancient  brook 
Z< nil),  which  separates  it  from  Kerak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-Sherah,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colors.  The 
a\  erage  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliffs,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  This 
illustrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
nesses and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  "of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above"' 
(Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering 
precipices  and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  (Ak- 
riib/iiin),  from  the  rock  "  —  that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten 
thousand  of  the  captives  to  the  "  top  of  the  cliff," 
and  thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to 
pieces  (2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
kaii],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
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by  the  village  of  Buseireh,  near  the  northern  bor- 
der, about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But 
Sela,  better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the 
days  of  Amaziah  (b.  c.  838;  2  K.  xiv.  7;  see 
Petra).  Elath,  and  its  neighbor  Ezion-geber, 
were  the  sea-ports;  they  were  captured  by  king 
David,  and  here  Solomon  equipped  his  merchant- 
fleet  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  IK.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities, 
but  made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  6;  where  Edomites  and  not  Syrians 
lArniiueins)  is  evidently  the  true  reading;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Obad.  1  ft'.; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  ff.;  Ez.  xxv.  12  ff.,  xxxv.  3  ff.).  Dur- 
ing the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  occupied 
the  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ft'.;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii. 
1,  §  2).  and  even  took  possession  of  many  towns  in 
southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §  6;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7;  c.  Apion.  ii.  10). 
The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form,  Idumaea, 
was  now  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
valley  of  Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Thus  Josephus  writes  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  22)  — 
"  the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idumsea 
which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia;"  and 
though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  —  "I  will  not  give  you  of  their 
land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth,  because  I 
have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession  " 
(Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of  Edom  Proper, 
or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
rome also  (in  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edomites  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Petra  and  Elath ;  and  Roman  authors  sometimes 
give  the  name  Idumsea  to  all  Palestine,  and  even 
call  the  Jews  Idumajans  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  12; 
Juven.  viii.  160;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumsea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabathseans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
bathseans  were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12,  §  4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabathseans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic.  xix).  This 
people,  leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
by  Koman  writers  Arabia  Petrcea,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2 
Mace.  v.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  2;  xiv.  5,  § 
1),  and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5). 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the  same  who 
captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held  it  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32;  Acts  ix. 
vj">).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  A.  d.  105.  Under  the  Romans 
the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabathseans  increased. 
Roads  were  constructed  through  the  mountain-de- 
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files  from  Elath  on  the  coast  to  Petra,  and  thence 
northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them  still 
remain,  with  ruinous  military  stations  at  intervals, 
and  fallen  mile-stones  of  the  times  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Amelias  (Pwtinger  Table*;  Laborde's 
Voyage;  Burckhardt's  Syria,  pp.  374,  419;  Irby 
and  Mangles'  Ti'iweh,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabatheeans  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Iduunea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabauis  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jewish 
law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  xiii.  0,  §  2;  1  Mace. 
v.  65,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth  governed 
by  Jewish  prefects;  one  of  these,  Antipater,  an 
Idunmean  by  birth,  became,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all  Judaea, 
and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  ••  King  of  the 
Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  5,  xv.  7,  §  9, 
xvii.  11,  §  4). 

Early  in  the  ( Ihristian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
cluded by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Pabsstina  Prima,  Seeunda,  and  Ter- 
tia.  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical 
division  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  God's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  0  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoieeth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I 
will  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off 
from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  returneth. 
...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  "  (Ez.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  far  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wady  Musi,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  (Geati  Dei  /«■,■  Franc,  pp.  405,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  Kegalis,  now  Skdbek  (Gesta  Dei,  p. 
611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Kerak  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

Prom  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Hurckhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akah  ih  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  Jie- 
nndi  Paiautma,  pp.  48.  (if!  ff.,  7S,  82;  for  the 
history  and  commerce  of  the  Nabathoeans,  Vincent's 
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Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol. 
ii.;  for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  de- 
scriptions of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria, 
j  Laborde's  Voyage,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
Porter's  Handbook  fur  Syria  and  Palestine. 

J.  L.  P. 

E'DOMITES    OKftM,  D^Kftft   pi.;    and 

}WV  ^y3  [sons  of  the  hairy],  Deut.  ii.  4:  "I5ou- 
fj.aiot),  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom.  [Edom]. 
Esau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Be- 
fore that  time,  however,  he  had  occasionally  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  that  country;  for  it  was  to  the 
•'land  of  Seir"  Jacob  sent  messengers  to  acquaint 
his  brother  of  his  arrival  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3).  The  Edomites  soon  became  a  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1  ff.).  Their 
first  form  of  government  appears  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  modern  Bedawin;  each  tribe  or  clan 

having  a  petty  chief  or  sheikh  (*)"lvN,  "  Duke  "  in 
the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).  The  Horites,  who  in- 
habited Mount  Seir  from  an  early  period,  and 
among  whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  their 
sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29  ff'.).  At  a  later  period, 
probably  when  the  Edomites  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  united  action  under  one  competent  leader, 
and  then  a  king  was  chosen.  The  names  of  eight 
of  their  kings  are  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native  cities,  from  which 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  a  foreigner  ("  Saul 
of  Rehoboth-by-the  river  "),  or,  at  least,  that  his 
family  were  resident  in  a  foreign  city.  (See  also  1 
Chr.  i.  43-50. )  Against  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Edom  were  completely  successful.  Having  either 
exterminated  or  expelled  them  they  occupied  their 
whole  country  (Deut.  ii.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel;  "  that  is,  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  virtual  king 
of  Israel  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19). 
Other  circumstances,  however,  prove  that  though 
the  Edomite  kings  had  the  chief  command,  yet  the 
old  patriarchal  government  by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was 
still  retained.  Most  of  the  large  tribes  of  Bedawin 
at  the  present  day  have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of, 
Emir,  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency ; 
while  each  division  of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  inde- 
pendence under  its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  with  the  Edomites.     Lists  of  dukes 

(or  sheikhs,  ^S^l  vH')  are  given  both  before  and  after 
the  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15  ff. ;  1  Chr.  i.  51  ff.),  and 
in  the  triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulfed 
host  of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this 
fearful  act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on 
the  surrounding  nations,  it  is  said:  ••Then  the 
dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed  "  (Ex.  xv.  15), 
while,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "  sent 

messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (T[7?KS) 
of  Edom  "  io  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his 
country  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most    friendly    terms  — "  thus    saith    thy    brother 
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Israel"  (Num  xx.  14)  —  and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17 ).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feel- 
ings of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Dent.  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii. 
7).  The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostil- 
ities, though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any 
intrusion  (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbors  and 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were 
probably  urged  on  by  them-,  and  proved  the  earliest 
and  most  determined  opponents  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  "Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  population 
(1  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  in 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14; 

in  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  should  evidently  be  DTTS, 

instead  of  D~lM;  comp.  14;  2  K.  xiv.  7;  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4).  In  honor  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words 
in  Ps.  lx.  8,  "over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe." 
Hadad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom, 
made  his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the 
death  of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his 
countrymen  to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing 
in  the  attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi. 
14-22;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  6).  The  Edomites 
continued  subject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (is.  C.  014),  when  they  at- 
tempted to  invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Amnion 
and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
cliffs  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
xxv.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm  —  "Remem- 
ber, O  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem ;  who  said,  Raze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger" — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled  —  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxv.  13, 
14;  Am.  i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  ff). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
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the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  services 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
ern Palestine,  and  the  whole  plat  eau  between  it  and 
Egypt;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabathaeans.  [Edom  ; 
Xkkaioth.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore  to 
the  Jews  after  the  Captivity.  But  during  the  war- 
like rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform  to 
Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  xiii. 
9,  §  1 ;  1  Mace.  v.  05),  and  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edomites  were  now 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  whole 
province  was  often  termed  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  Idumma  (Ptol.  Geoff,  v.  16;  Mar.  iii.  8). 
According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an  Edomite  was 
received  into  "the  congregation  of  the  Lord"  — 
that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges  of  a  Jew — "in 
the  third  generation  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  8).  Antipater, 
a  clever  and  crafty  Idumsean,  succeeded,  through 
Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the  government  of 
Judaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  5).  His  oldest  son, 
Phasaelus,  he  made  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  second  son  Herod,  then  only  in  his  15th  year, 
he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee.  Herod,  afterwards 
named  the  Great,  was  appointed  "  king  of  the 
Jews"  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  (b.  c.  37; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  5;  Matt.  ii.  1).  Imme- 
diately before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  John  of  Gischala, 
20,000  Idumaeans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  filled  with  robbery  and  bloodshed 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  this  time  the 
Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the 
page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumeea  still  con- 
tinued to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of  Pales- 
tine as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (in  Obnd.). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War  and 
rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edomites 
By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir —  by  the  sword 
they  exterminated  the  Horites  —  by  the  sword  they 
long  battled  with  their  brethren  of  Israel,  and 
finally  broke  off'  their  yoke  —  by  the  sword  they 
won  southern  Palestine  —  and  by  the  sword  they 
performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  historic  drama, 
massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple,  and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Esau's  marriage  with  the  "  daughters  of 
Canaan,"  who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind  "  to  his  father 
and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his 
followers  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem 
to  have  followed  the  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest 
of  the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  geds  "  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the 
idols  and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans  {Ant.  xv.  17, 
§  9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaeans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  trofjlodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves; 
and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted  their  dwell- 
ings as  well  as  their  country.     Jeremiah  and  Oba- 
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diah  botli  speak  of  them  as  "  dwelling  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,"  and  making  their  habitations  high 
in  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles  (ler.  xlix.  Hi; 
Ob&d.  -3,  4),  language  which  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  mountains  and  glens  of  Edom. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  Petra  are 
well  known.  [PETEA.]  Their  form  and  arrange- 
ments show  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended for  habitations.  They  have  closets  and 
recesses  suitable  for  family  uses,  and  many  have 
windows.  The  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  form 
of  the  cliffs  made  excavation  an  easier  work  than 
erection,  besides  the  additional  security,  comfort, 
and  permanence  of  such  abodes.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial  Xabatheans 
were  the  first  who  introduced  buildings  into  Edom. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  Edomites,  when 
they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine,  followed 
even  there  their  old  mode  of  life,  and  excavated 
caves  and  grottoes  everywhere  through  the  country. 
So  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Obadiah.  writes 
—  "  Omnis  Australia  regio  idumneorum  de  Eleu- 
theropoli  usque  ad-  Petram  et  Ailam  (hajc  est  pos- 
sessio  Esau)  in  Bpecubus  habitatiunculas  habet:  et 
propter  nimios  calores  solis,  quia  meridiana  pro- 
vineia  est,  subterraneis  tuguriis  utitur."  During 
a  visit  to  this  region  in  1857,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large 
number  of  these  caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  them  among  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  [Eleutheropolis.]  The 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security  made 
them  specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every 
age  to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  J.  L.  P. 

ED  REI,  1.  P37~HM  [strong,  mighty] :  [Rom. 
'ESpa'/V,  exc.  Deut.  iii.  1,  10,  -fyt;  Josh.  xix.  37, 
'Acrcrapt;  Vat.  ESpaetv,  -et/U,  A«r<rapei;  Alex.  E5- 
paeiv,  -«/*,  -tfj.,  in  -Josh.  xiii.  12  corrupt,  xix.  37, 
with  Aid.  ESpaet;]   Euseb.  Oiwm.   'ASpad-  Arab. 

c  » j|  !   [JEdrai]),  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 

of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  [1,]  10; 
Josh.  xii.  4  [xiii.  12,  31,  xix.  37]).  In  Scripture 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under 
Og  their  king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired. 
Not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  God's  people,  though  it  was  within 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxxii.  33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large 
and  important  city  down  to  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
name  Edr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Lejah.  [Ak- 
QOB.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles 
all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem 
to  have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view.  The  rocky 
promontory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  by  two 
miles  and  a  half  long;  it  has  an  elevation  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  spreads 
out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a  sea,  and  of  rare 
fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  have  a  strange  wild  look,  rising 
up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old 
houses  still   remain;  they  are   low,  massive,  and 
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gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  beneath 
heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  present  inhabitants 
reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as  are  best  fitted 
for  comfort  and  security.  The  short  Greek  in- 
scriptions which  are  here  and  there  seen  over  the 
doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Edr'a  was  at  one 
time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  public 
edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war  have  left 
most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  are  met  with ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no  historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Script- 
ure has  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Onorn. 
s.  v.  Es/rei  and  Astiroth),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Bashan  at  the  modern  Der'a,  a  few  miles  further 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  Edr'a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei.  (1.)  The  situation  is  such  as  would  nat- 
urally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  nation 
The  principles  of  fortification  were  then  little  known, 
and  consequently  towns  and  villages  were  built  on 
the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of  rocky  fastnesses. 
The  advantages  of  Edr'a  in  this  respect  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  Der'a,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  the 
open  country,  without  any  natural  advabtages,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  every  invader.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaim  would  have 
erected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  position.  (2.)  The 
dwellings  of  Edr'a  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  remote  antiquity  —  massive  walls,  stone  roofs, 
stone  doors.  (3.)  The  name  Edrei,  "strength,"  is 
not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr'a  than  to  Der'a. 
In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  statement  in 
Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called  Adara, 
and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der'a,  which,  as 
lying  on  a  great  road,  was  better  known  to  him 
than  Edr'a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  identify 
it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  Romans  took  pos 
session  of  Bashan;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der'a,  was 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa.  which  ranked  next  to 
Bostra  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  a.  d. 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  popularly  called 
Civitas  Bernardi  de,  Stampis,  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1854  the 
population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five. 
Yean  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  p.  220  ff.,  and  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  532  ff.  See  also 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  57  ff. ;  Buck- 
ingham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274; 
[Porter's  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  94  ff.] 
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2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
The  name  signifies  "strength,"  or  a  "stronghold." 
About  two  miles  soutli  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  Tell  Khuraibeh,  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin;  " 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  365) 
suggests  the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with 
Hazor.  For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's 
Hand-book  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  442. 

J.  L.  P. 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;  2  Tim. 
iii.  15;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  16, 
17,  25 ),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  instruction,  of  which 
so  much  is  said  in  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  is  to  be 
understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law, 
by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 
10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Implicit  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought 
up  in  all  Egyptian  learning  (Acts  vii.  22);  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well 
versed  in  natural  history  and  in  the  astronomy  of 
the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xii.);  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17); 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more  renowned 
than  his  political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9; 
2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has, 
with  much  exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in 
oriental  tradition.  The  statement  made  above 
may,  however,  in  all  probability  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education, 
both  at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed, 
and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from 
the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  mon- 
archs,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as 
Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-20 ;  2 
Chr.  xvii.  7,  9;  IK.  xix.  14;  Is.  i.  ff.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
and  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  Titus, 
iii.  9;  Calmet,  Diet.  art.  Genealogie).  Parents 
were  required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade, 
and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  Kiddush.  ii.  2, 
vol.  iii.  p.  413,  Surenhus.  ;  Lightfoot,  Chron. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and 
careful  in  carrying  out,  the  education  of  children, 
but  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals 
and   the    Divine   Law   (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  12; 
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Philo,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  ed 
Mangey;  §  12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  depositaries 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  suc- 
cession of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
duct of  both  rulers  and  people.  [Prophet,  II.] 
In  these  schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction ;  the  study  of  languages  was 
little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after  the  Captivity, 
but  from  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  residing 
in  foreign  countries  must  have  made  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  more  common  than 
before  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  parents 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in  Greek 
literature  (Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307, 
308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11;  Ez. 
xliv.  23,  24:  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Those 
sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish  polity, 
were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix.  5,  8, 
11;  2  K.  xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers  " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 

same  word  ~1SD,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levy- 
ing of  an  army,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer 
(Gesen.  p.  966),  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference 
to  the  Law  (Ezr.  vii.  6);  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe 
or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37):  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  Baruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times.  The 
municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  departments 

under  the  recorder  (T,3Tp)  or  historiographer, 
whose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the 
reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  edu- 
cated persons  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called  "  sons 
of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of 
others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts  xvii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  79,  fol.;  Hor.  ffebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24,  ii. 
540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  degeneracy 
of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  Sotah,  ix.  15, 
vol.  iii.  p.  308,  Surenh.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  Captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  them 
for  that  purpose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  least 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  460  (Calmet,  Diet.  art.  Ecoles). 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillcl  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
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our  Lord's  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though  in 
a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  daphne 
in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  These  schools  in  process  of 
time  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by 
degrees  destroyed.  According  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five  years  of  age  were 
to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at 
thirteen  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
Luke  ii.  40),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara 
(Mishna,  Pirk.  Ah.  iv.  '20,  v.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4(10, 
482,  486,  Surenhus.).  Teachers  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were 
exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical  science 
formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  (ib.  iii.  18). 
Unmarried  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
teachers  of  boys  (Kiddush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383). 
In  the  schools  the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches 
below  or  on  the  ground  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46; 
Philo,  ibid.  12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools 
included  within  their  scope  the  instruction  of 
females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  au- 
thority similar  to  that  of  the  prophets  themselves 
(Judg.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needle-work  formed 
a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  females,  whose  position  in 
society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  represented  in  modern  oriental  — 
including  Mohammedan  —  usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi. 
16,  26 ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3 ;  Luke  viii.  2.  3,  x.  39 ; 
Acts  xiii.  50;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  females 
still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  system,  namely,  tha-t  besides  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction.  In 
oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan, 
the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with  chalk 
on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh  lesson. 
All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud;  faults  are 
usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught 
to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Kuran  are 
learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught 
embroidery  ami  needle-work.  In  Persia  there  are 
many  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home. 
The  KuraQ  forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  being 
regarded  as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine  but  of 
style,  and  the  text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  col- 
leges, however,  mathematics  are  taught  to  some 
extent  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bib!.  §§  100,  166,  Engl.  Tr.; 
Shaw.  Travels,  p.  194;  RauwoifF,  Travels,  c.  vii.  p. 
60;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  320;  Travels  in  Ambit, 
i.  275;  Porter,  /Manascus,  ii.  05;  Lane,  Mo,/. 
Egypt,  i.  80,  93;  Englishw.  in  Egypt,  ii.  28,  31; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  305;  Oiardin,  VbyngtA,  iv. 
224  (I ^angles);  Olearius,  Travels,  pp.  214,  215; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  188).  [See  Prophet, 
II.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  EGGS.    [Fowls;  Ostrich.] 

EG'LAH    (17^1?,    a   heifer:   Alyd\    and 
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'A7Aa  [Vat.  AAa] ;  [Alex,  in  2  Sam.,  At^as; 
<'omp.  in  1  Chr.  E7AC1:]  Egla),  one  of  David's 
wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother 
of  his  son  Ithreain  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 
In  both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Eglah 
being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distin- 
guished by  the  special  title  of  David's  "  wife." 
According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jerome  ( Qwest.  Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  iii.  5, 
vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth;  and 
she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream.  A  name  of 
this  signification  is  common  amongst  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day. 

EGLA'IM  (D^V2S,  two  ponds:  Aya\e(fi; 
[Alex.  AYaA-Aei/*;  Sin.  AyaWifx--]  Gallim),  a 
place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there  apparently 
as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the  boundary 
of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  En-eglaim. 
A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to  Eusebius 
(  Oiiom.  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  the  south 
of  Areopolis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab  (llabba).  Exactly  in 
that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak,  the  ancient 
Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  (Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification. 

EG'LON  CjV?}3?  [calf-like,vituline]  :  'E-yAtfyti 
[Comp.]  Joseph.  'Ey\(i>f-  Eghm),  a  king  of  the 
Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff. ),  who,  aided  by  the  Am- 
monites and  the  Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jericho 
(Joseph. ).  Here  he  built  himself  a  palace  (Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  4,  §  1  ff.),  and  continued  for  eighteen  years 
(Judg.  and  Joseph.)  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether 
he  resided  at  Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during 
the  summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  familiar  intimacy  (<rw7J0?7s, 
Joseph.,  not  Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite 
{i/eavias,  Joseph.),  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph., 
not  Judg. ),  and  who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents, 
became  a  favorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus 
represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long 
continuance ;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  namely,  that  which  immediately  preceded- 
the  death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given 
in  Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the 
entree  of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  10), 
but  more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15);  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents 
of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the 
offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which 
are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud 
(18,  10);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  The 
present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and 
the  king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  (dfjuKiav) 
with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place  seems  to  change 
from  the  reception-room  into  the  "summer-parlor" 
[probably  a  cool  room  on  the  roof  is  meant],  where 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In 
Josephus  the  entire  action  tikes  place  in  the  sum- 
mer-parlor (5«/*otjov).  In  Judges  the  king  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  dagger  by  rising  apparently  in 
respect  for  the  divine  message  which  Ehud  professed, 
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to  communicate  (Patrick,  ad  he);  in  Josephus  it 
is  a  dream  which  Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the 
king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  up  from  his 
throne.  The  obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,  fat,  affreios, 
LXX. ;  but  "crassus,"  V'ulg.,  and  so  Gesen.  Lex.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (improp.  Seirath ;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex:  suJ> 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  20,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. ; 
A.  V.  "a  trumpet").  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demor- 
alized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph.,  not 
Judg.).  The  greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the  view 
of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The  Israelites. 
however,  had  already  seized  the  fords,  and  not  one 
of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.). 

Note.  —  The  "  quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal  " 
[A.  V.]  (iii.  19):  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut. 
vii.    25,  "graven  images"   (Patrick    ad   lac:  cf. 

Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  v.  D^V??)-  [See  Quar- 
ries, Amer.  ed.]  T.  E.  B. 

EG'LON  (tlb?^  [see  above]:  in  Josh,  x., 
[Rom.]  Vat.  and  Alex.  ['OtioAAa/j.:  w.  34,  36,  37, 
Comp.  'E7AWI';  vv.  5,  23,  34,  37,  Aid.  'AyAuiv; 
ver.  3,  'OSoAa/x;  Josh.  xii.  12,]  AiAa.fi,  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.]  'EyAw/x\  [Josh.  xv.  39,  Pom.  Vat.  corrupt; 
Alex.  EyAoj/u;  Comp.  with  17  MSS.  'AyAt&v-'] 
Eglon),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  Skefelah  or  low 
country  (Josh.  xv.  39).  During  the  struggles  of 
the  conquest,  Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  towns,  which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  re- 
sistance, by  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of 
the  latter  with  Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite, 
and  the  name  of  its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5). 
The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  this  combination  is 
too  well  known  to  need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c). 
Eglon  was  soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  de- 
stroyed (x.  34,  35,  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless 
survives  in  the  modern  Ajlan,  "  a  shapeless  mass 
of  rums,"  "potsherds,"  and  "scattered  heaps  of 
unhewn  stone,"  covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter, 
Handb. ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  188;  Pob.  ii.  49),  about 
10  miles  from  Bei'  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14 
from  Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime 
plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Eglon  quce  et 
Odollttm ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh,  x.,  as  given  above;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  Adollam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  G. 

e'gypt  (D^?n,  nn?a  jfify  1*129, 

gent.  n.  "^SE  :  Atyvirros-  yEg^ptus),  a  country 
occupying  the  northeastern  angle  of  Africa,  and 
lying  between  N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and  E. 
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long.  27°  13'  and  34°  12'.  Its  limits  appear  to 
have  been  always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  10,  xxx.  6),  according  to  the  obviously  cor- 
rect rendering  [Migdol],  the  whole  country  is 
spoken  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which 
indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south 
as  at  present.  Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
always  held,  except  by  the  modern  geographers,  to 
include  no  more  than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the 
Nile  lying  within  the  limits  we  have  specified.  The 
deserts  were  at  all  times  wholly  different  from  the 
valley,  and  their  tribes,  more  or  less  independent 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Names.  —  The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "the  land  of 
Mizraim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural  verb. 
When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
anything  more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  col- 
onized by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of 
the  Delta  and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has 
been  commonly  divided  at  all  times.  The  singular 
Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indi- 
cates  Lower  Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning 
the    whole  country  (thus   Gesenius,    Thes.   s.   vv. 

TlUtt,  Dv"l!2£2),  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for 
this  assertion.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
together  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15),  even  if  we 
adopt  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to 
be  in  these  places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor, 
by  no  means  proves  that  since  Pathros  is  a  part  of 
Egypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part 
also.  The  mention  together  of  a  part  of  a  country 
as  well  as  the  whole  is  very  usual  in  Hebrew 
phraseology.     Gesenius  thinks  that  the  Hebrews 

supposed  the  word  *^1!£T2  to  mean  a  limit, 
although  he  admits  it  may  have  had  a  different 
Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot  trace  it  to 
Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we  consider  it  a 
purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed  would  be  most  likely. 
Gesenius    finds    the  signification  "  limit "  in  the 

o 
Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  -,.  VI  *  ;  but  this  word  also 

means  "red  mud,"  the  color  intended  being  either 
red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  En  Y""lfr*, 
"the  land  of  Ham  "  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27;  comp.  lxxviii. 
51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to  Ham  the 

son  of  Noah  [Ham]  ;  and  SiT?,  Rahab,  "the 
proud  "or  "insolent"  [Rahab]:  both  these  ap- 
pear to  be  poetical  appellations.  The  common 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is  written 
in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pro- 
nounced Chem;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMEE" 
(Brugsch,  Geoyraphische.  Inschriften,  i.  p.  73,  No 

362);  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  ^£<S-A1H, 
XHHJ  (M)  ;  KHJUL6,  KHJULH  (&>,  and 
KHJUIJ  (B).b  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  "black,"  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on 


a  The  system  of  transcribing  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  given  by  the  writer,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  8th  ed.,  art.  Hieroglyphics. 


b  The  letters  M,  S,  and  B  denote  here  and  else- 
where theMemphitic,Sahidic,andBashmuric  dialects. 
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account  of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp. 
Plut.  cle  Is.  el  Osir.  c.  33,  en  T-qf  AiyuirTov  if 
TCis  /uaAiora  fjuKayyeiov  ovaav,  Sxrirep  tJ>  /xe- 
\av  tov  6(p0a\/xou,  Xrifiiaf  Ka\ov<ri)-  It  would 
seem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Hani,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever (coinp.  Plut.  /.  c),  that  it  also  corresponded 
in  sense  to  Ham,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

£.  ^  ^ 

ness.     In  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word  '  t  ,--/ 

"black  fetid  mud"  (Kdmoos),  or  "black  mud" 
(Sihdh,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  I  lam 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of 
Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being 
similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham 
may  have  been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and 
neighboring  hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other 
hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a 
poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  "  the  two  regions1'  TA-TEE? 
called  respectively  "  the  Southern  Region  "  TA-RES, 
and  "  the  Northern  Region  "  TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the 
pschent.  The  sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler 
of  each  region:  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was  SUTEN, 
"king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  "bee,"  the 
two  combined  forming  the  common  title  SUTEN- 
SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the  former  name  is 
a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what  seems  to- have 
been  a  proverbial  expression  in  Palestine  as  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs  and  Egypt  (2 
K..  xviii.  21;  Is.  xxxvi.  6;  Ez.  xxix.  6);  the  latter 
name  may  throw  light  upon  the  comparison  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
a  bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  before  Lower 
Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former  in  the 
pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter.  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Manetho 
speaks  of  tt)v  re  avw  Ka\  Karai  x®Pav  (aP-  Joseph. 
c.  Apian,  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies  /SaciAeuj 
twv  re  aval  Kal  tuv  ko.tw  xu)P^lv  (Rosetta  Stone) 
occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title  mentioned  above. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  and  the 
Theba'is,  making  altogether  three  provinces,  but 
the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two  was  even 
then  the  most  usual. 

Superficies.  —  Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize.  This 
computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  :is  well  as 
sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  5628  square  miles.  Anciently 
2735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim 
about  1295  square  miles.  These  computations  are 
those  of  Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Esteva,  given  in 
\he  Memoir  of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work 
{Description  de  P Egt/pte,  2d  ed.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp 
101  ff.).     They  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the 
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actual  state  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  I>ane  calculated  the  extent  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  A.  H.  777,  A.  D.  1375-0,  to  be  5501)  square 
geographical  miles,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  towns  and  villages  appended  to  De  Sacy's 
.  Ibd  Alt '  iti/'.  He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated. 
M.  Mengin  made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in 
1821,  but  since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been 
reclaimed  (Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i. 
85).  The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
surface  in  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were 
that  the  long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much 
further  north  than  at  present. 

Nomes.  —  From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was 
divided  into  Nomes,  HESPU;  sing.  HESP,  each 
one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship. 
The  monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which 
began  b.  c.  cir.  2082.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
at  first  36  in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46 ;  afterwards  they  were  further  increased. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  LXX.  version  indeed,  rOvEE  (Is.  xix.  2) 

is  rendered  by  v6pos,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for 
translating  it  otherwise  than  "  kingdom."  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not 
three,  kingdoms  in  the  country.  Two  provinces 
or  districts  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Pathros  and  Caphtor;  the  former  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  latter  was  certainly 
so,  and  must  be  represented  by  the  Coptite  Nome, 
although  no  doubt  of  greater  extent.  [Pathkos; 
Caphtor.] 

General  Appearance,  Climate,  (fc.  —  The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich  green  of  the 
fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare  yellow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the  cities 
were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered  every 
where"  ....  "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very  unfrequent 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  Culti- 
vation nowhere  depends  upon  it.  This  absence  of 
rain  is  mentioned,  in  Deut.  (xi.  10,  11 )  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case  of 
Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by 
severe  pestilence,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  that 
any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character 
of  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague  with  which  the 
Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech.  (/.  c.)  is  described 

by  a  word,  HDSED.  which  is  not  specially  applicable 
to  a  pestilence  of  their  country  (see  ver.  12).  Cu- 
taneous disorders,  which  have  always  been  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as 
peculiar  to  the  country  (Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27, 
:J5,  60,  and  perhaps  Ex.   xv.  20,  though  here  the 
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reference  may  be  to  the  Plague  of  Roils),  and  as 
punishments  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  disobedience, 
whereas  if  they  obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved 
from  them.  The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the 
Israelites  a  body  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Joseph,  c. 
Apion.)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as 
to  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be 
altogether  wrong  in  its  main  facts,  which  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Famines  are 
frequent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time 
of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir-billah,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
[Famine.] 

Geology.  —  The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
♦•he  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky 
deserts  covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either 
side  of  the  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook 
the  valley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  forma- 
tion is  limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes, 
where  sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the 
southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river"s  bed.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300  feet 
in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert  they 
often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest 
is  Gebel  Ghdrib,  which  rises  about  0000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  were 
obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt,  brec- 
cia, and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  desert 
between  the  Thecals  and  the  Red  Sea.  An  im- 
portant geological  change  has  in  the  course  of  cent- 
uries raised  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian  era  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards,  as  prophesied 
by  Isaiah  —  "  The  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15);  "  the  waters 
shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5).  The  Delta  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  western  limits 
being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  ancient 
Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile;  Upper 
Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  across,  and 
generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Anciently 
there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course  of  the  ('anal 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen,  now  called 
Wt'uli-t  Tumeylut :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  [Goshkn.]  To  the  south,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the  Feiyoom, 
the  old  Arsino'ite  Nome,  connected  with  the  valley 
by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile.  —  The  Nile  is  called  in    the   Rible 

Skihor,  TUTtE",  or  "  the  black  (river);"   Ye6r, 

*")^K?,  *"IM?,  "the  river,"  probably  derived  from 

the    Egyptian    ATUR,    AUR ;    D^O    *">n?, 

"the  river  of  Egypt;"  and  D^^E)  ^05,  either 
"  the  brook,"  if  the  first  word  be  not  a  proper  name, 
or  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of  Egypt,"  to  which,  if 

the  latter  rendering  be  correct,  vfH?  alone  must 
be  added.  These  names  are  discussed  in  another 
article.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian  the  Nile  bore  the 
sacred  appellation  HAPEE  or  HAPEE-MU,  "the 
abyss,"  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters."  As  Egypt  was 
divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles, 
HAPEE-RES,  "  the  Southern  Nile,"  and  HAPEE- 
MEHEET  "the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name 
being  given  to   the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in 
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Nubia.  The  common  appellation  is  ATUP.  or 
AUR,  "  the  river,"  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
Hebrew  Yetir.  This  word  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Coptic  appellation  GiepO,  I«S.pO, 
I^-pCW  (M),  J6pO  (S),  which  likewise  also 
signifies  "  the  river."  The  inundation,  HAPEE- 
UR,  "great  Nile,"  or  "high  Nile,"  fertilizes  and 
sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river  its  chief 
blessing ;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of  rising 
being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on  this 
account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague  in 
which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii.  21; 
Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about  the 
summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  "  the  land  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt"  (viii.  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate 
at  which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivation,  Agriculture,  tfc. — The  ancient 
prosperity  of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well 
as  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have 
been  densely  populated  and  well  able  to  support  its 
inhabitants,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
was  then  much  external  traffic.  In  such  a  climate 
the  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in 
necessary  food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  their  hard 
bondage  did  •'  eat  freely  "  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up;  that  the  reeds  and 
other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce, 
and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least 
for  pasture,  "  the  best  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6, 
11),  is  now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  re- 
ceived a  literal  fulfillment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5- 
10),  yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggres- 
sion of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and 
accursed,  has  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  The 
population  is  not  large  enough  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  nqw  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppression 
has  taken  from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  ad- 
vance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary  —  at  least  during  famines  — 
of  the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking 
the  place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system 
of  agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the 
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same  principle.  AVe  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [itj  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs: 
but  the  land  whither  thou  guest  in  to  possess  it, 
[isj  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Dent.  xi.  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  [Four,  WATERING  with.]  The 
monuments  do  not  afford  a  representation  of  the 
supposed  machine.  That  now  called  the   shadoof, 


// 


4 


■■//^ 


Shadoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  garden. 
(Wilkinson.) 

which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer 
is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket, 
is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are  detailed 
pictures    of    breaking    up    the    earth,    or    plough- 


Granary,  showing  how  the  grain  was  put  in,  and  that 
the  doota  a  b  were  intended  for  taking  it  out. 
(Wilkinson.) 

.'ng,  sowing,  harvest,  thrashing,  and  storing  the 
wheat  in  granaries.  The  thrashing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  xxv.  4).  The  processes  of  agriculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest-time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  vernal  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic, 
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was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
of  Joseph.     Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 

village  —  for  "l"1  J  must  be  held  to  have  a  wider 

signification  than  our  "city  "  —  had  its  field  (Gen. 
ili.  48):  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the 
land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20- 
20).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not 
very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever 
afterwards  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  ear- 
liest records  afford  no  information  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land;  but  about  Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  villages  with  their  lands,  the  two  being 
described  under  one  designation,  as  held  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  apparently  by  the  royal 
gift.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  lands  may  have 
been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The 
temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable. 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  probable  that  the  .latter,  when 
not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and  occu- 
pied them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  anciently 
of  high  importance,  especially  for  their  fisheries  and 
the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Menzeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  large 
fisheries,  which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its 
islands  and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  inde- 
pendent Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia.  Lake  Meeris, 
anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  artificial  lake  be- 
tween Benee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  El-Feiyoom.  It 
was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  country,  and 
its  fisheries  yielded  a  great  revenue.  It  is  now 
entirely  dried  up.  The  canals  are  now  far  less 
numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of  them  are  choked 
and  comparatively  useless.  The  Bahr  Yoosuf,  or 
"river  of  Joseph" — not  the  patriarch,  but  the 
famous  Sultan  Yoosuf  Salah-eddeen,  who  repaired 
it  —  is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near  the  desert  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending  northward 
from  Farshoot  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little  below 
Memphis.  This  was  probably  a  work  of  very  ancient 
times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the 
land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  con- 
nected the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Botany.  —  The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Theba'is,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  objects 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits 
are  the  date,  grape,  fig,  sycamore-fig,  pomegranate, 
banana,  many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive;  and 
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there  are  many  others  less  common  or  important. 
These  were  also  of  old  produced  in  the  country. 
Anciently  gardens  seem  to  have  received  great  at- 
tention, to  have  been  elaborately  planned,  and  well 


Vineyard.     (Wilkinson.) 
filled  with  trees  and  shrubs.     Now  horticulture  is 
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neglected,  although  the  modern  inhabitants  are  ar 
fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  predecessors.  Th» 
vegetables  are  of  man)-  kinds  and  excellent,  anc 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people.  An 
ciently  cattle  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous 
and  their  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  bul 
never  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.  The  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  back  to  thf 
time  when  they  '-sat  by  the  flesh  pots"  (Ex.  xvi 
3),  seem  as  much  to  have  regretted  the  vegetables- 
and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Egypt.  "  Wh< 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat.  We  remember  the  fish 
which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbers 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and 
the  garlick  "  (Num.  xi.  4,  5).  The  chief  vegetables 
now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils,  of  which  an  excellent 
thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen.  xxv.  34),  leeks,  onions 
garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cabbages,  gourds,  cucum- 
hers,  the  tomato,  and  the  egg-fruit.  There  an 
many  besides  these.  The  most  important  field- 
produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat;  «  after  it  must 
be  placed  barley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  the  vege- 
tables, lentils,  peas,  and  beans.  At  the  present  day 
the  same  is  the  case;  but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover, 
the  sugar-cane,  roses,  the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  must  be  added;  some  of  which  are  not 
indigenous.     In  the  account  of  the  Plague  of  Hail 


Making  a  papyrus  boat.     (Wilkinson.) 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  showing  how  the  sail  was  fastened  to  the  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rigging.     (Wilkinson.) 

27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a  cereal  or 
a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the  former 
opinion.  (See  Ryk.)  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers  that,  of 
old,  reeds  were  far  more  common   in  Egypt  than 


four  kinds  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax, 
barley,  wheat,  and  Htt^S  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32),  which 
is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "rye"  {L  c), 
"  spelt  "  (Is.  xxviii.  25),  and  "  fitches  "  (Is.  xxviii. 


«  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows    Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  being  sown  in 
no  satisfactory  instance  of  wheat   found   in   ancient    our  own  time. 
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now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or  quite 
unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and  most 
important  plant :  boats  were  made  of  its  stalks,  and 
of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was  manu- 
factured. It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  two 
names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however,  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it.     (1.) 

The  mother  of  Moses  made  KM  i"QJ^,  "an  ark" 
or  "skift"'  "of  papyrus  "  in  which  to  put  her  child 
(Ex.   ii.    3),    and  Isaiah    tells  of  messengers    sent 

apparently  from  furthest  Ethiopia  in  K£2T',|?3, 
"vessels  of  papyrus  "  (xviii.  2),  in  both  which  cases 
S-2  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it  would  seem 
in  other  places  to  signify  "  reeds  "  generically." 
(2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  "the  papyrus-reeds  (i*m3?) 

in  the  river  ("HS^),  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in  the  river  shall  be 
dried  up,  driven  away   [by  the  wind],  and   [shall] 

not  be"  (xix.  7).  Gesenius  renders  7T"137  a  naked 
or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  little  grass 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and  that 
little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  instead 
of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been  in 
the  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  must  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other 
water-plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  away, 
and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the 
flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend 
anything  but  the  papyrus.    The  marine  and  fluvial 

product  tyiO,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  was  called 

^D"^,  will  be  noticed  in  art.  Ked  Sea.  The 
lotus  was  anciently  the  favorite  flower,  and  at  feasts 
it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs :  it  is  now  very  rare. 

Zoology.  —  Of  old,  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among 
them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were 
kept,  but  not  in  great  numbers;  now  there  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses 
of  Copts  and  Franks."  b  Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
burses  of  the  country  were  in  repute  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  commanded 
respecting  a  king  of  Israel:  "  He  shall  not  multiply 
burses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses : 
forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  Ye  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way  "  (Deut.  xvii. 
16),  —  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
"  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
linen  yarn :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen 


a  In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  is  probably 
used  gencrically. 

b  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  Kl-Geezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,  second  King  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given  :  835  oxen,  220  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their 
young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
Sheep,  300U  „awels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses 
43 
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yarn  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went 
out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and 
an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty;  and  so  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria 
did  they  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand  "  (1  K. 
x.  28,  29).  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this 
king  for  chariots  and  cavalry  was  large  (iv.  26,  x. 
26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  ix.  25).'-'  Some  of  these  horses 
came  as  yearly  tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25). 
In  later  times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for 
trusting  in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the 
aid  of  her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that 
is,  probably,  men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in 
speaking  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of 
the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read  —  "  The 
Lord  hath  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  come  upon  us  "  (2  K.  vii.  6)  —  these  kings 
ruled  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
who  were  called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or 
KHETA.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  XVHIth,  XlXth, 
and  XXth  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars  with  these 
Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great  king  and 
many  chiefs,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a  force 
of  chariots  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
Asses  were  anciently  numerous :  the  breed  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent.  Dogs  were  formerly 
more  prized  than  now,  for  being  held  by  most  of 
the  Muslims  to  be  extremely  unclean,  they  are  only 
used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the  villages.  The 
camel  has  nowhere  been  found  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments. In  the  Bible  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as 
having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a  gift 
from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  16),  and  before  the  Exodus 
the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex.  ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  were  probably  Shepherds.  The 
Ishmaelites  or  Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  carried  their  merchandise  on  camels  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and  the  land-traffic  of  the 
Arabs  must  always  have  been  by  caravans  of 
camels;  but  it  is  probable  that  camels  were  not 
kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  frontier.  On  the 
black  obelisk  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  of  Shahuanubar,  king  of  Assyria, 
contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael,  camels  are 
represented  among  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  Egypt. 
They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which,  though 
perhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  has  never,  as  far 
as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt.  The  deserts 
have  always  abounded  in  wild  animals,  especially 
of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  the 
hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and 
hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance  for  those  who 
suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job, 
especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even 


(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal  times. 

c  The  number  of  Solomon's  chariots  is  given,  as 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  or  4000  (2  Chr. 
ix.  25) ;  the  former  would  seem  to  be  tae  correct 
number. 
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in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant  may  have  been,  in  the 
remotest  historical  period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt, 
and,  as  a  land  animal,  have  been  driven  further 
south  than  his  brother  pachyderm,  for  the  name  of 
the  Island  of  Elephantine,  just  below  the  first  Cata- 
ract in  hieroglyphics.  AB  .  .  "  Elephant-land," 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently  found  there. 
Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the 
dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages  with 
the  unearthly  whir  of  their  wings.  Such  desola- 
tion is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  "  (ii.  20): 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural. 
The  Rapaces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Grallatores  and  Anseres  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.     In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 

p2,n,  CSJFI,  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.0  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring' 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  "  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  Ii.  9,  10,  and  15  ?  and  with  a  more 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  13,  14,  "  Thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the 

heads   of  the   dragons  (D^ari)  in   the   waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  fyTy?)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "  (C*^,  i.  e.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  "J^Sn  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile,  ^iTV? 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required. b  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there  is 
an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  similar 


o  It  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  mean  the 
country  also  ;  but  this  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved. 

6  Gesenius  (The.*,  s.  v.)  would  take  IfVIv  for  a 
serpent  in  Job  iii.  8,  Is.  xxvii.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
case  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  "  crocodile  •'  is,  how- 
ever, especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  "  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
leviathan  '■  :  comp.  xli.  2 ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [is  so] 
fierce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
me  ?  "  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
terrible,  who  shall  resist  the  Creator?     The  second 
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to  those  in  Isaiah  (li.  9,  10,  and  15?),  but  with- 
out a  mention  of  the  dragon.     In  this  case  the 

division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  SHH,  the 
proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  wonders  of  creation  (vv.  7-11, 13) :  so  too  in  Is. 
(w.  13,  15).  The  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea  could 
be  thus  spoken  of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn  in 

"the   streams,"    iTl/lD,  "the  rivers,"    D^S"*, 

and  "the  ponds"  or  "marshes,"  D",T23^  c  (Ex. 
viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture 
the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii 
15).  The  Nile  and  lakes  have  abundance  of 
fishes;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food.  Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-0,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ;    but  it  is  not  certain 

that  the  words  D23  and  2"^37  designate  them 
(Ex.  viii.  16-31). 

Ancient  Inhabitants.  —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  relig- 
ious and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  then-  country,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 


passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remots  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  vv. 
12,  13  :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Egypt,  &c,  in  Rev. 
xi.  8). 

e  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  understands  this  word  here 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.  At  the  season  to  which 
the  narrative  refers,  these  would  have  been  dried  up, 
although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Red  8ea. 
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the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congregation  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  Liw, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
MoabHes  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (l)eut.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language.  —  The  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us, 
is  an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It 
is  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  character  of  the  language  is  compound : 
it  consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  languages  and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Semitic  languages  on 
the  other.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  African 
languages  make  a  distinct  family  of  several  of  those 
languages,  spoken  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
continent,  in  which  family  they  include  the  ancient 
Egyptian;  while  every  Semitic  scholar  easily  recog- 
nizes in  Egyptian  Semitic  pronouns  and  other  ele- 
ments, and  a  predominantly  Semitic  grammar.  As 
in  person,  character,  and  religion,  so  in  language 
we  tind  two  distinct  elements,  mixed  but  not  fused, 
and  here  the  Nigritian  element  seems  unquestion- 
ably the  earlier.  Bunsen  asserts  that  this  language 
is  "ante-historical  Somitism; "  we  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  no  Semitic  scholar  lias  accepted  his 
theory.  For  a,  full  discussion  of  the  question  see 
The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian 
Egyptian,  the  latest  phaus.  The  Coptic  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  language, 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the 
sacred  dialect,  except  in  the  presence  of  many 
Greek  words. 

Religion.  —  The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Ni- 
gritian  fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship, 
differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence 
obviously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted, 
first,  cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of 
primeval  revelation,  as  in  Babylonia;  and  then,  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intellectual 
abstractions.  The  incongruous  character  of  the 
religion  necessitates  this  supposition,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the 
historical  period  confirms  it.  There  were  three 
orders  of  gods  —  the  eight  great  gods,  the  twelve 
lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They  were  repre- 
sented in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the 
heads  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on  their 
heads  cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worship.  The 
fetishism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals. 
that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero- worship,  although 
deceased  kings  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honors  —  in  one  case,  that  of  Sesertesen  III., 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris,  of  a  very 
special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  offer- 
ing-: of  all  kinds  of  food,  ami  libations  of  wine,  oil, 
and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility, 
and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Among  the  rite<  circumcision  is  the  most  remark- 
able: it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  IVth  dynasty. 

The  Israelites  iti  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted   the 
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Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  72V,  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one 
of  the  sacred  bulls.  Bemphan  and  C'hiun  were 
foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon, and  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU 
(probably  pronounced  REMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  worshipped  by 
the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system  of 
idolatry.  [Remphan.]  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph 
II.,  b.  c.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Turk,  oppo- 
site that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramids,  iii.  "  Tourah 
tablet  2"),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus  " 
in  "the  Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii. 
112)  must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless 
this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician 
Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the  probability  that  what- 
ever was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief  and 
usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  relig- 
ion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending  on 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we  learn, 
but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that  every 
Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recognized 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Law  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

L:n:s.  —  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own 
records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws 
hi  force  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  most  probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native 
law,  nor  to  law  administered  to  natives,  tor  during 
that  whole  period  they  appear  to  have  been  under 
Shepherd  rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  not  be  subject  t<>  abso- 
lutely the  same  system  as  the  Egyptians.  The 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  showing  us 
that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly  went  un- 
armed, and  without  military  protection.  We  must 
therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  sufficient  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  punishments  seem  to  have  been  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  very  different  in  their 
relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted. 
in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  violence  were 
more  severely  treated  than  offenses  against  religion 
and  morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken 
the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  case  of 
impiety  alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian 
populace  acted  with  reference  to  any  offense  against 
its  religion  as  it  did  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
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is  evident  from  the  answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh 
proposed  that  the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the 
land.  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do;  for  we  shall  sacri- 
fice the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord 
our  God :  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
stone  us'?  "  (Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government.  —  The  government  was  monarchic- 
al, but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived,  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  in- 
dependence of  the  priests.  Nomes  and  districts 
were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  IVth  and 
Xllth  dynasties. 

Foreign  Policy.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they 
appear  to  have  been  kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to 
the  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the  red  and 
black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great  oriental 
rivals  of  Egypt.  The  supremacy  or  influence  of  the 
Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wisdom 
in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
IVth,  Vlth,  and  XVth  dynasties  appear  to  have 
uninterruptedly  held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
tablets  record  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But 
with  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  commences  the  period 
of  Egyptian  supremacy.  Very  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  this  powerful  line  most  of  the  countries 
between  the  Egyptian  border  and  the  Tigris  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  empire 
seems  to  have  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from 
about  b.  c.  1500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (b.  c.  cir. 
990-907),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  scenerally  supported  the  opponents  of 
the  rulers  of  Egypt.    Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally 
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can  indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered 
by  the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towards  their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs 
intermarried  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon 
them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important 
positions,  nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case 
of  those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested,  they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  the 
later  part  is  fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon ;  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  vii. 
6);  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea;  Tirhakah  aided 
Hezekiah;  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  Josiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with  the  severity 
of  the  oriental  kings;  and  his  second  successor, 
Pharaoh  Hophra.  maintained  the  alliance,  notwith- 
standing this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem 
from  the  Chaldeans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations 
existed.  The  Hebrew  records  of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor 
have  the  Egyptian  lists  of  conquered  regions  and 
towns  of  the  same  age  been  found  to  contain  any 
Israelite  name,  whereas  in  Shishak's  list  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  some  of  its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to  the  east  seems 
always  to  have  been  along  the  Palestinian  coast, 
then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and  Phoeni- 
cians, both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across  Syria 
northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The 
Rebu  (Lebu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on 
the  north  coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
probably  employed,  like  the  Shayretana  or  Chere- 
thim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely 
Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  "  the  Prince 
of  Kesh  (Cush),"  and  the  assimilation  was  so  com- 
plete that  Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  have  been 
received  by  the  Egyptians  as  native  rulers.  Further 
south,  the  Negroes  were  subject  to  predatory 
attacks  like  the  slave  hunts  of  modern  times,  con- 
ducted not  so  much  from  motives  of  hostility  as  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim,  Cush,  as 
mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not  a  single 
name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  that  country. 

Army.  —  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots 
are  probably  the  "horsemen"  mentioned  in  the 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian 
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they  are  called  the  "  horse  "  or  "cavalry."  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the 
constitution  of  an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  when  we  find  that  Shishak's 
invading  force  was  partly  composed  of  foreigners; 
whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as  yet  he 
positively  determined,  although  the  monuments 
make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  former 
character.  The  army  of  Necho,  defeated  at  Car- 
chemish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  composed, 
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although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  the  most  important 
foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 

Domestic  Life.  —  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
hareem-system  of  seclusion.     The  wife   is   called 


Phalanx  of  heavy  infantry.     (Wilkinson.) 


"the  lady  of  the  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have 
been  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer  class:  and 
if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practiced. 
Of  mamage-ceremoniea  no  distinct  account  has 
been  discovered,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen 
(De  Rouge,  /-'s»ii  ear  une  Stile  Egyptienne,  pp. 
53,  54).  Concubinage  was  allowed,  the  concubines 
taking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no 
castes,  although  great  classes  were  very  distinct, 


especially  the  priests,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  herds- 
men, with  laborers.  A  man  of  the  upper  class 
might,  however,  both  hold  a  command  in  the  army 
and  be  a  priest;  and  therefore  the  caste-system 
cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites,  from  its  great 
essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question, 
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except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders.  ]  sions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts,  or  on  the 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  super-  j  river,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left 
intendence  of  their  fields  and  gardens;  their  diver- j  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class.     The  Israel- 


Disciplined  troops  of  the  time  of  the  XV  111th  Dynasty.     (Wilkinson.) 


.tes  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  very  first  a 
pastoral  people :  in  time  of  war  they  lived  within 
walls;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt  in  their 
tents"  (2  K.  xiii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts,  and 
the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the 
noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16,  31-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monuments, 
although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  re- 
past than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  min- 
ister. The  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems 
to  have  surprised  Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more  important  than 
any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris, 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy 
days. 

Literature  and  Art.  —  The  Egyptians  were  a 
very  literary  people,  and  time  has  preserved  to  us, 
besides  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and  temples, 


many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historical  character, 
and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as  arises  from  their 
sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially different  in  its  principles  and  their  application. 
Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity  between  the 
0.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have  given  a 
show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing'  up  Egyptian 
documents  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in 
which,  however,  they  have  gone  so  awkwardly  that 
no  one  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could 
for  a  moment  be  deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian 
influence  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  probably  derived 
from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  was 
necessary  for  the  calendar.  [Chronology.]  His 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  The 
Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry  and  mechanics:  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light 
upon  the  degree  in  which  Moses  may  have  made 
use  of  this  part  of  his  knowledge.  In  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  high  proficiency  of  the  Egyptians  was 
probably  of  but  little  use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the 
Exodus :  anatomy,  practiced  by  the  former  from  the 
earliest   ages,  was  repugnant   to   the   feelings  of 
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Shemites,  and  the  simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine 
would  be  as  different  as  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country.  In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was  the  chief, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embody- 
ing in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convic- 
tions, ami  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Durable  construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and 
rich,  though  sober,  color,  characterize  their  temples 
ami  tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "homes"  of 
men.  To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  DO  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
came  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  E'_cypt:  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modern 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magicians,  —  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
seeming  success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
12,  22,  viii.  18,  19,  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognize  any  such  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practiced, 
not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic;  Jah- 
bkes;  Jannes.] 

Industrial  Arts.  —  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  lxxxi.  6,  lxviii.  13; 
eomp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Festivals.  —  The  religious  festivals  were  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license. 
His  description  of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis, 
kept  at  the  city  of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to  some  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  festivals  now  held  in  the  country 
(ii.  59,  GO).  The  feast  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same  character:  first 
offerings  were  presented,  and  then  the  people  ate 
and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxiiii.  5,  6,  17,  18,  19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25), 
as  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popular 
ancient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Afanaert  of  Modern  Inhabitants.  —  The  man- 
ners of  the  modern  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
influence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen 
in  the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modem 
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Egyptians  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  general 
value  of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

Chronology  and  History.  —  In  treating  of 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  is 
our  endeavor  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  state- 
ment of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the  greater 
prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the  generality 
of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually  agreed.  The 
Bubjeet  may  be  divided  into  three  main  branches, 
technical  chronology,  historical  chronology,  and 
history :  — 

1.  Technical  Chronology.  —  It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  'very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
ottered  by  the  latter;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we 
must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  positive  basis 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The.  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  ltears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no  gen- 
eral means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the 
Sothic  Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vague  Year  contained  365  days  without  any  addi- 
tional fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all  the 
seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears 
to  have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [Chronol- 
ogy.] The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epagomenae, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising 
four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  '4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
1'aophi,  &c,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation.  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  conclude 
tin-  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  remote 
period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  third 
season  represents  the  period  of  the  inundation,  its 
beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month  before 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  tit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  sup- 
posed sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  commencing  with 
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the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1461 
years  of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had 
elapsed,  from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
.Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted 
of  1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  com- 
mencements recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of 
Menophres,  July  20,  is.  c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on 
the  same  day,  a.  i>.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is 
most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or 
Men-phthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Men- 
ptah,  the  father  of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the 
son  of  the  latter,  all  these  being  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  chronological 
indications  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  former 
year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  indeed  that  it  was 
used  in  the  monumental  age;  but  from  the  mention 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third  of  the  cycle,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  Vague  Year  would 
retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1505 
years;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is 
preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of  complete 
lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period  of  500 
years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  fix  any  commencements  of  this  cycle.  If  the 
characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year  are  what  we 
suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun  b.  c.  2005 
and  507:  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  record,  as 
we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs  {Horce 
jiSgyptiaaB,  p.  12  ff.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  6).a  The 
return  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronolog- 
ical meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its 
commencement  being  marked  by  the  so-called 
heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BEX  N  D 
HESAR,  "the  Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed 
in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  El- 
Kurneh  six  mouths  distant  from  Sothis.  The 
monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months, 
which  can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty 
years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  computed  the  following  dates  of  com- 
mencements of  these  Panegyrical  Years :  1st.  b.  c. 
2717,  first  dynasty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  monu- 
ments); 2d.  B.  c.  2352,  IVth  dynasty,  Suphis,  I. 
and  II. ;  3d.  b.  c.  1986  (XJIth  dynasty,  Sesertesen 
III.?  not  on  monuments);  the  last-mentioned  date 
being  also  the  beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which 
appears  to  have  comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system 
of  Panegyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are 
B.  C.  1442.  XVIIIth  dynasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt; 
and  b.  c.  1412,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 


«■  For  the  reasons  for  fixing  on   these  years,  see 
Horce  JEg.  1.  c. 
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Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates :  Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  b.  c.  1445 ;  sup- 
posed Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  b.  c,  cir. 
1441 ;  rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  XX th  dynasty, 
b.  c.  1301;  star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX., 
XXth  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of 
uncertainty  affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and 
that  of  Rameses  III.  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two 
of  Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in 
which  the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs 
to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be 
obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed 
to  regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury B.  c,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record 
to  be  of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth 
century  B.  c.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to" 
have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  B.  c.,  but  for  determining 
this  epoch  there  is  no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  Historical  Chronology.  —  The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  frame-work,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want. 
A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has  shown  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  original  sources,  the 
general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by 
minute  points  of  agreement.  The  information 
Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his  work, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  they 
take  a  definite  form.  The  remains  of  Manetho's 
historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments,  one  re- 
lating to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the 
Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  b.  c,  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The 
monuments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Theba'is  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  riders,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  14).  The  naming 
of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain 
single  kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we 
know  to  have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or 
the  first  seventeen,  and  the  XVIIIth  and  following 
dynasties,  lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former 
are  named  in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then 
one  of  Memphites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephant- 
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inites,  next  a  Heracleopolite  line,  &c,  the  dynasties 
of  a  particular  city  being  grouped  together;  whereas 
the  latter  generally  present  but  one  or  two  together 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different 
cities  recur.  The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore 
to  represent  parallel  lines,  the  later,  a  succession. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  belong  to 
different  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be  con- 
temporary. In  the  present  state  of  Egyptology  this 
evidence  has  led  to  various  results  as  to  the  number 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the  consequent 
duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes  it 
impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  men- 
tion of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not 
a  sole  ruler.  For  example,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  Xllth  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  rule  a  double  line.  Yet  its  numerous 
monuments  in  general  give  no  hint  of  more  than 
one  kino;,  although  there  was  almost  always  a  rec- 
ognized colleague.  Therefore,  a  fortiori,  no  notice 
woidd  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any  monument  of  a 
rider  of  another  house  than  that  of  the  king  in 
whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  therefore 
scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  I^ane,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon 
their  numbers  and  names.  This  scheme  the  writer 
believes  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ments. The  table  in  the  following  page  contains 
the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approxima- 
tive dates  we  assign  to  their  commencements,  and 
the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew  history  con- 
nected with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  system 
preferred  in  art.  Chronology. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last 
date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years. 
Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it 
much  earlier,  but  they*  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive 
monumental  evidence.  The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place 
a  little  before  b.  c.  2,700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  an- 
tiquity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  B.  c.  3892, 
and  Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  sys- 
tem is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological 
work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555 
to  the  thirty  dynasties  (Citron,  p.  51  b).  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of 
chronology,  among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held 
a  prominent  place  (line.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p. 
452;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  210,  p.  395-7).  If 
this  number  be  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious, 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  support  the  extended 
system  so  confidently  put  forth  by  those  who 
adopt  it. 

3.  History.  —  Passing  from  chronology  to  his- 
tory, we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the 
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Bible  which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  the  descendants  of  Noah 
in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor. 
which  had  token  place  before  the  arrival  of  Abraham 
in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration  could  occur, 
the  Caphtorini  and  other  Mizraites  must  have  occu- 
pied Egypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  passage 
points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an 
ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded:  "  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (Num. 
xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron  was  originally 
called  Kirjath-arba,  and  was  a  city  of  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned  under  that 
appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2);  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by  the  giant-race 
before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  in- 
definite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
two  branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  the 
Shemites  and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (comp. 
Brugsch,  Geogr.  Insclir.  ii.  90,  91).  They  seem 
therefore  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the 
species.  The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of 
Egyptian  history.  These  commence  with  the  divine 
dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynas- 
ties. The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be 
traditional,  not  mythical;  and  the  earliest  part  of 
the  second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear  light 
of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The  indi- 
cations are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
eithev  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
ment of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Flat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  Hoods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary- 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the 
XVIIIth  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of 
monuments.  Except  those  of  the  IVth  and  Xllth 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  times  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the 
Shepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  t his  age  the  Memphite 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the 
IVth  dynast)',  were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised. 
The  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the 
East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho, 
gained  the  rule  of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  com- 
posed the  XVth  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant. They  appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and 
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thence  at  l;ust  into  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great 
movement  to  which  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from 
Caphtor,  belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war 
of  the  four  kings —  <  'hedorlaomer  and  his  allies  — 
was  directeil  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the 
XVth  dynasty.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  rule  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty,  which  was  of  Thebaas,  lasting  about  IliO 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and 
more  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe 
rule  over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments  proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this 
period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favored  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  prob- 
able [Chkojuologt],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsins  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  XlXth, 
or  if,  a>  1  tunsen  balds,  they  came  in  under  the  Xllth, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  1434  years  ! )  went  out  under 
the  XlXth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in 
a  period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength,  since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  U£  was,  if  the  dates  be 
oorreet,  a  Shepherd  of  the  XVth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of 
most  foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  con- 
stantly s|«ikeu  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war 
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with  the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the 
case  of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paral- 
leled in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
accounts  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph 
should  be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In 
lesser  particulars  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong. 
The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is 
law,  who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not 
only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  through  his  means -makes  all  the 
Egyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptian  kings  on  the  contrary  were  restrained 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local 
ties  and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  ti).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  ''new  king"  "which  knew  riot  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
Bight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  pro- 
tected. Plausible  as  this  theory  appears,  a  close 
examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems  to  us  to 
overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king  that  — 
"  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies, 
and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land  "  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The  Israelites  are  there- 
fore more  and  stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  enemies ;  he  is  not 
able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence,  and  he  therefore 
uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them  by  making 
them  perform  forced  labor,  and  soon  after  takes  the 
stronger  measure  of  killing  their  male  children. 
These  conditions  point  to  a  divided  country  and  a 
weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus 
is  consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use 
of  universal  terir.3  does  not  oner  any  real  objection. 
When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of.  it  is  not  necessary 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should 
suppose  the  entire  country  to  be  strictly  intended. 
If  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  Exodus  most 
probably  occurred  before  the  Xyilltb  dynasty,  we 
have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  oppression  appear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or 
Shepherds.  The  change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of 
their  having  been  Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason  that  all  the  for- 
eigners should  have  had  the  same  feeling  towards 
the  Israelites;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Egyptian    Pharaohs   and    their  subjects   seem   in 
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general  to  nave  been  friendly  to  them  throughout 
their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were  privi 
leged  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  account.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy, 
would  have  been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it  to  have 
been,  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  con- 
duct towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of  great 
national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  can  only 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt :  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
pressors, whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay  very 
near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties, 
the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three : 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (lii. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  XVth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jo- 
seph, c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings 
of  this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  XVIth 
or  the  XVIIth  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  least  some  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  10).  It  has  been  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that  place 
the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is.  c,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
been  in  those  times  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  advocates  of  the  Eabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive  Pales- 
tinian names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pharaohs, 
and  in  the  records.of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys 
their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they  did 
not  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the  He- 
brews were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
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towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  nourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  that 
this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a 
later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  b.  c.  1652,  may  be  considered 
as  favorable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher's  date, 
although  not  unfavorable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the  history 
of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  {{mep  wv  b 
Mav(6wv  ovk  4k  tS>v  irap  AlyvTrriois  ypafjLfxaTwv, 
oAA'  d>?  ai/rbs  iifxo\6yr]Kei',  «k  tS>v  a5e<T7rjTa)S 
fj.vBo\oyovfxevccv  irpoaTedetKev,  k.  t.  \.  Joseph,  c. 
Apion.  i.  16).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exo- 
dus: it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (b.  c.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-nemt  and  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his  great-grandson,  states 
on  scarabaei.  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloii?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair,  the  Vocal  Menmon  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  b.  c.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Karnak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  uiost  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  capt- 
ured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
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with  him,  though  this  last  object  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  immediately  attained.  Menptah,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Rameses  II.,  is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites 
went  out.  One  other  king  of  this  period  must  be 
noticed,  Barneses  III.,  of  the  XXtfa  dynasty,  b.  c. 
cir.  1200,  whose  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
his  great  temple  of  Medeenet,  Haboo  in  western 
Thebes,  seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than 
those  of  Kameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
sculptures  commemorating  them  represents  a  naval 
victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egypt- 
ian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
(  avians,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana)  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correspond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  serve  in  the  Egyptian 
forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Thebes,  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  XXIst, 
having  arisen  at  Tanis.     Probably  the  Egyptian 
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princess  who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  a  late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak 
of  the  Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  b.  c. 
cir.  990.  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  ll  K.  xi.  40),  and 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
attacked  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Rehoboam.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Karnak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "the  kingdom  of  Judah," 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [Shishak.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerali  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  can 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerah.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  history 
during  theXXIIId  and  XXIVth  dynasties:  under 
the  XXVth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.     So,  whom  we 


The  son  of  King  Remeses  with  his  charioteer.     (Wilkinson.) 


are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Sennach- 
erib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tirhakah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  XXVIth.  of  Sa'ite  kings.  Psametek  I.  or  Psain- 
metichus  I.  (b.  c.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  1">7).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assyr- 
ian garrison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Miegiddo  Josiah  encount- 
ered him  (b.  c.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Egyptian  kinff,  which  is  very  illustra- 
tive of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  21  )  no  li-<s  than  is  bis  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  army  of 
Necho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Oarchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  c.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2,.  We 
read  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 


of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Phakaoh-Neciio.]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-lb >phra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  i.:s  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfillment  of  which  commentators 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros. 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries,  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been 
to  the  house  of  Psammetichus;  and  the  son  of 
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Amasis  had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province 
of  his  empire,  b.  c.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connection  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt 
[Ptoi.emy]  and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  during  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  the  first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the 
Apostles  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any 
serious  difficulties  that  require  it  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed. It  would  not  be  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  consideration 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt:  we  must,  how- 
ever, draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  remark- 
able fulfillment.  The  visitor  to  the  country  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country  where  several 
primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient 
site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  "  Noph  shall  be  waste 
and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  "  (xlvi.  19),  and 
those  of  Ezekiel,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  I  will 
also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their] 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  "  (xxx.  13).  Not  less 
signally  are  the  words  immediately  following  the 
last  quotation  —  "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (I.e.)  —  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the  second 
Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler  has 
occupied  the  throne. 

Literature.  —  The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modern  history :  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  Bibliotheca  jEgyptiaca,  1858  [and  Sup- 
plement I.,  18G1J.  Egypt  generally:  Description 
<le  CEgypte,  2d  ed.  1821-9;  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  8th  ed.  art.  Egypt,  Description,  Productions, 
and  Topography:  Abd-Allatif,  Relation de  I'Egypte, 
ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  1810;  D'Anville,  Memoires 
sur  VEgypte,  1766;  Belzoni  (G.),  Narrative  of 
Operations,  1820;  Brugsch  (11.),  Geographische 
Inschriften  aHagypiischer  Denkmaler,  1857  [-60] ; 
Reisebe.richte  aus  JEgypten,  1855 ;  Champollion  le 
Jeune,  VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  1814;  Let- 
tres  ecrites  pendant  son  Voyage  en  Egypte,  2de  id. 
1833;  Ehrenberg,  Ch.  G.,  und  Hemprich,  F.  W., 
Naturgeschichtliche  Reisen  —  Reisen  in  JEqypten, 
&c,  1828  —  Symboke  Physical,  1829-1845 ;  Forskal, 
Pt.,  Drscriptiones  AnimaUum,  &c,  1775-6 ;  Flcn-a 
^Etjyptiaco-arabica,  1775;  Harris,  A.  C.,  Hiero- 
glypldcal  Standards,  1852;  Linant  de  Bellefonds, 
Memoire  sur  le  Lac  de  Maris,  1843;  Makreezee 
el-Takee-ed-deen,  Khitat :  Quatremere,  E.,  Me- 
moires Geograjihiques  et  Historiqnes,  1811;  Rus- 
segger,  Reisen,  1841-8 ;  Vyse,  H.,  Col.,  and  Perring, 
J.  S.,  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  1839-42;  Perring,  J. 
8.,  58  Large  views,  <fc,  of  the.  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
1843;  Handbook  for  Egypt,  2d  ed.  1858;  Survey 
of  Thebes  (plan);  On  the  Eastern  Desert,  Journ. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  p.  28  ff.  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions:  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Monuments, 
1829-47;  Notices  descrip/ires,  1844;  Lepsius.  R. 
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Denkmaler,  1849,  in  progress  [plates  completed  in 
12  vols,  in  1859];  Letronne,  J.  A.,  Recueil  des 
inscriptions  yrecques  et  latines  d'Eyypte,  1842; 
Rosellini,  Monumenti  ;  Select  Papyri,  1844.  Lan- 
guage: Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire  Demotique,  1855; 
Champollion  le  Jeune,  Grammaire  Eyyptienne, 
1836-41;  Dictionnaire  Eyyptien,  1841;  Encyc. 
Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  Hieroglyphics ;  Parthey,  G., 
Vocabularium  Coptico-Latinum,  &c;  Peyron,  A., 
Gramniatica  Lingua  Copticce,  1841  ;  Lexicon, 
1835;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  Alte  ^Egypten,  1843. 
Ancient  Chronology,  History,  and  Manners:  Bun- 
sen,  C.  C.  J.,  Egypt's  Place,  vol.  i.-iii.  1848-59  [vol. 
iv.  1860,  vol.  v.  1867] ;  Cory,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Frag- 
ments, 2d  ed.  1832;  Herodotus,  ed.  [trans.]  Rawlin- 
son,  vols,  i.-iii.;  Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  ami 
the  Books  of  Moses,  1843;  Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch 
der  Chronologie,  1825;  Lepsius,  R.,  Chronologie 
der  jEgypter,  vol.  i.  1849 ;  Kbnigsbuch  der  alten 
Mgypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Horce,  JEgyptiacm, 
1851 ;  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841:  Popular' 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To  these 
must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  modern 
inhabitants :  Lane,  E.  W.,  Modem  Egyptians,  ed. 
1842  [new  ed.  1861] ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
2d  ed.,  by  E.  S.  Poole,  1859;  Poole,  Mrs.,  English- 
woman in  Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks, 
Mr.  Birch,  M.  de  Rouge,  and  others.      R.  S.  P. 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Poole's  arti- 
cle, in  1860,  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  al- 
most every  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important :  — 

Language.  —  Brugsch,  H.,  Hieroglyphisch-De- 
motisches  Wbrterbuch ,  1867.  This  is  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  most  common  words  and  groups 
of  both  the  sacred  and  the  popular  languages  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  with  definitions  in  French,  German, 
and  Arabic,  and  a  statement  of  their  affinities  with 
corresponding  winds  of  the  Coptic.  Rouge,  Vi- 
comte  Emmanuel  de,  Chrestomathie  Egypthnne,  a 
selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  translated  and  accom- 
panied with  a  running  commentary ;  also  a  gram- 
matical compendium.  Birch,  S.,  Dictionary  of 
Hieroglyphics,  Hieroglyphic  Grammar,  and  selected 
Egyptian  Texts ;  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's 
Egypt's  Place.  The  same  volume  contains  Profes- 
sor Dietrich's  Comparison  of  the  Old  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  Roots,  and  Bunsen's  Comparison  of 
Old  and  New  Egyptian  Words  with  the  Semitic 
and  Iranian.  Brugsch,  H.,  A.  Henry  Rhind's 
zwei  bilhigue  Papyri,  hieratisch  und  demotisch, 
1865.  The  same,  translated  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  1863. 
Lepsius,  Richard,  Das  bilingue  Dekret  von  Kan- 
opus,  1867.  This  is  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.  found  at  Tanis, 
in  1866.  It  contains  37  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  76  lines  of  Greek,  both  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. This  addition  to  the  Egypto-Greek  vocab- 
ulary confirms  the  previous  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics by  the  school  of  Champollion.  The  same 
inscription  has  been  published  by  Dr.  S.  Leo 
Reinisch  and  E.  R.  Roesler,  under  the  title  Die 
zweisprachige  luschrift  von  Tanis,  1867.  Chabas, 
F.,  D Inscription  Hieroglyphique  de  Rosette,  an- 
alysee  et  comparie  a  la  Version  Grecgue,  1867. 
This  new  translation  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  philological  comparison 
with  that  of  Tanis.  A  valuable  Egypto-Greek 
glossary  is  appended  to  the  text. 

Monuments     and     Inscriptions.  —  Dumichen, 
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Johannes,  Atidgyptische  Tempelinschriften,  espe- 
cially from  Edfii,  and  the  famous  hattle-scenes 
of  Kamak.  and  the  triumphal  gates  of  Medinet- 
Habu,  1867.  Rouge1,  E.  de,  Reeherches  wr  let 
Monuments  qu'on petit  attribuer  mix  six  premieres 
Dynasties  de  Manethon,  1866;  a  work  of  chron- 
ological value.  Leemans,  Dr.  C,  Monuments 
Egyptians  da  Musee  d1 Antiqidtes  des  Pays-Bas  a 
Levis  ;  Monuments  de  la  Me  Civile,  1866.  Brugsch, 
H.,  Recueil  de  Monuments  Egyptians,  1862-63. 
Reinisch,  S.,  Die  JEgyptischen  Denkmaler  in  Mir- 
amar,  1865.  These  antiquities  are  chiefly  fune- 
real. Khind,  A.  Henry,  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and 
their  Tenants,  1862.  Clark,  Edward  L.,  Dakth, 
or  the  Homestead  of  the  Nations,  1864,  a  popular 
account  of  Egyptian  discoveries. 

History  awl  Geography.  —  Diimichen,  J.,  Geo- 
graphische  Inschriften  altdgyptischer  Denkmaler, 
1865,  and  Historische  Inschriften  altdgyptischer 
Denkmaler,  1867.  Brugsch,  H.,  Histoire  tPEgypte, 
vol.  i.  1859,  comprising  Egypt  under  her  native 
sovereigns;  vol.  ii.  is  now  in  press.  Hartmann,  Dr. 
K.,  Geographie  and  Naturgeschichte  der  Nil- 
lander,  1865.  Kremer,  Alfred  von,  jEgypU  n  ; 
Physische  Geographie,  Ethnographic,  Agrikultur, 
1863.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  modern 
Egypt.  Parthey,  G.,  Zur  Erdkimde  des  alien 
j&gyptens,  1859 ;  with  maps  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Straho,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thorities. Petherick,  John,  Egypt,  the  Soudan, 
and  Central  Africa,  1861.  Chabas,  P.,  Voyage 
(.Pun  Egyptian  en  Syrie,  en  Phenicie,  en  Palestine, 
auX/\'"te  siecle  avani  notre  ere,  traduction  an- 
atytique  d'un  papyrus  dn  Musee  BrUannique, 
1866. 

Chronology.  —  Hincks,  E.,  On  the  Various  Years 
and  Months  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  1865. 
Lauth,  Fr.  Jos.,  Der  30  Dynastieen  Manetho's, 
von  Menes  bis  Amosis,  1865.  Brugsch,  H.,  Ma- 
teriaux  pour  sercir  a  la  Reconstruction  du  Galen- 
drier  des  Anciens  Egyptians,  1864.  Palmer,  Wil- 
liam, Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a  Harmony  of 
Sacred  and  Egyptian  Chronology; — an  attempt 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the  "Old  Chronicle," 
and  to  fix  the  era  of  Menes  at  2224  b.  c,  about 
the  time  of  Terah.  Henne  von  Sargans,  Dr.  An- 
ton, Manethds,  die  Origines  unserer  Geschichte 
und  Chronologia,  1865;  a  highly  fanciful  work. 
Lieblein,  J.,  sEyyplische  Chronologie,  1863.  Lep- 
sius,  R.,  Ubar  ainige  Beriihrungspunkte  der 
Agyptischen,  Griechischen,  und  Romischen  Chro- 
ivlogie,  185'J.  Also,  by  the  same,  a  monograph, 
Uber  die  Manethonische  Bestimmung  des  Umfungs 
der  Agyptischen  Geschichte,  1857.  Diimichen,  J., 
Altdgyptische  Kalenderinsckriften,  1866.  .Smyth, 
C.  Piazzi,  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
1867.  Professor  Smyth,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland, 
spent  the  months  of  January,  February,  .March, 
and  April,  1865,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  mathematical  measurements 
and  astronomical  observations.  For  this  work  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  all  pre- 
vious measurements  and  observations,  and  he  was 
furnished  with  the  best  instruments  of  modern 
science.  His  results,  in  the  main  confirming,  and 
in  some  points  correcting,  those  of  Col.  Howard 
Vyse  and  .Mr.  Perring,  are  of  scientific  value,  and 
may  hereafter  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  chron- 
ological and  historical  questions,  though  their  au- 
thority is  weakened  by  the  fanciful  and  extravagant 
theories  of  the  author.     So  exact  is  the  orientation 
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of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  Professor  Smyth  found 
the  difference  between  the  direction  of  its  entrance 
passage  and  the  present  astronomical  meridian  to 
be  less  than  V.  His  determination  of  the  latitude 
of  the  pyramid  is  2.1°  58  51".  He  regards  the 
whole  structure  as  a  symbolical  standard  for  a  uni- 
versal metrology,  anticipating  by  thousands  of  years 
the  exactest  determinations  of  modern  science,  — 
"  the  linear  standard  founded  on  the  earth's  axis 
of  rotation;  the  weight  and  capacity  measure  on 
an  employment  of  the  whole  earth's  mean  density ; 
the  temperature  standard  on  the  mean  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  earth ;  and  the  time  stand- 
ard on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  assisted  by 
meridian  observations  combining  a  well-chosen  polar 
with  an  equatorial  star."  All  these  standards 
Professor  Smyth  believes  that  he  has  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  form,  materials,  and  proportions  of 
the  entrance  passage,  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
coffer  therein  contained ;  and  he  traces  to  this 
source  the  Hebrew  cubit,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  molten  sea.  A  metrology  so 
recondite  and  exact,  the  Professor  ascribes  to  a  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  mind  of  the  original  archi- 
tect or  founder  of  the  pyramid.  The  date  of  the 
pyramid  he  fixes  upon  astronomical  grounds  at 
2170  b.  c.  Following  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  that  a  Braconis  was  the  star  to  which 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  had  reference  in  the 
angle  or  dip  of  its  entrance  or  tube,- he  finds  that 
this  star  was  in  the  prescribed  position  at  about 
2200  B.  c.  and  3400  b.  c. ;  but  at  the  former 
date  the  Pleiades,  whose  "sweet  influences"  were 
so  noted  among  the  ancients,  were  also  crossing  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  -n  Tauri 
with  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance 
of  a  Draconis,  he  reaches  the  mean  date  of   2170 

B.   C. 

But  if  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
the  Souphis  or  Chefre  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty, 
this  date  would  place  Menes  at  nearly  3000  B.  C, 
long  before  the  flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew- 
chronology.  Prof.  Smyth  endeavors  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list;  and,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  William  Osburn  in  his  Monumental 
History  of  Egypt,  lie  abbreviates  and  condenses 
the  earlier  dynasties.  But  monumental  evidences 
unknown  to  Osburn,  and  overlooked  by  Smyth, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  most  impor- 
tant recent  additions  to  the  materials  of  Egyptian 
Chronology  are  the  "Tablet  of  Memphis  or  Sak- 
k  (rah  "  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  the  «  St- 
thos  Tablet,'"  discovered  at  Abydos  by  M." Diimi- 
chen. These  tablets,  collated  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Turin  papyrus,  furnish  an  almost  un- 
broken list  of  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  Lep- 
sius,  Brugsch,  and  others,  place  Sethos  I.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ  ;  Mr. 
Poole,  a  century  later,  in  1340  b.  c.  But  even 
this  latter  date  will  require  that  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy be  carried  back  somewhat  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seventy-six  consecutive  reigns  from 
Menes  to  Sethos.  That  these  reigns  are  to  be 
taken  consecutively,  the  tablet  of  Sethos  I.  clearly 
indicates.  This  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Rameses,  is  offering  homage  to  his  royal  predeces- 
sors, whose  cartouches  are  arranged  in  three  par- 
allel lines,  that  of  Menes  heading  the  first  column ; 
and  wherever  the  list  can  be  verified  by  a  compar- 
ison with  other  monuments,  the  order  of  the  car- 
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touches  is  found  to  be  strictly  historical.  This 
tablet  must  be  accepted  as  an  official  list  of  the 
regular  and  legitimate  dynasties  of  old  Egypt,  as 
these  were  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tablets  of  Sakkarah  and 
Sethos,  with  the  Turin  papyrus,  fill  out  the  earlier 
dynasties  with  great  completeness  and  accuracy; 
and  an  average  for  the  seventy-six  reigns  prior  to 
Sethos  I.  will  place  Menes  at  least  3000  b.  c. 
Thus  monumental  data  for  the  determination  of 
Egyptian  chronology  are  accumulating,  and  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Poole  should  be  held  in  sus- 
pense until  some  surer  light  is  gained. 

Religion.  —  Sharpe,  Samuel,  Egyptian  Mythol- 
ogy and  Egyptian  Christianity,  1863.  Lepsius, 
R.,  JElteste  Texte  des  Todtenbuchs,  1867.  Rouge\ 
E.  de,  Le  Rituel  Funeraire  des  Anciens  Egypt- 
ians, 1866.  Chabas,  F.,  Le  Chapitre  VI.  du 
Rituel  Egyptian,  1863.  Pleyte,  W.,  Etude  sur  le 
Chapitre  125  da  Rituel  Funeraire,  1866.  Birch, 
S.,  The  Funereal  Ritual,  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  this  important  text-book  of  the  Egyptian 
faith  ;  see  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place  in 
Universal  History.  Pleyte,  W.,  La  Religion  des 
Pre- Israelites,  1862.  Beauregard,  Ollivier,  Le% 
Divinites  Egyptiennes,  lew  Oi  igine,  leur  Culte,  et 
son  Expansion  dans  le  Monde,  1866.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Lepsius  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  inscriptions 
of  sarcophagi  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  gives  the 
earliest  known  text  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
This  text,  though  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  contains  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good 
and  bad,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  righteous  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  the  gods.  These  doctrines  are 
amplified  and  repeated  under  various  forms,  in  the 
larger  text  translated  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Valuable  articles  on  Egyptology  may  be  found 
in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  Melanges 
Egyptologiques  of  M.  Chabas,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Abhandlungen  der 
Ahad.  d.  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  and  especially 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Agyptische  Sprache  unci 
Atterthumskuiule,  published  monthly  at  Berlin,  and 
edited  by  Drs.  Lepsius  and  Brugsch.       J.  P.  T. 

EGYPTIAN  CH^B,  masc;  iT"]?,*?,  fern.: 
AiyviTTtos,  Aiyvirria:  JSgyptim), EGYPTIANS 
(□n^Q,  mascjfYVHVn,  fern.;  Dn?tt: 
AiyviTTioi,  yvvcuKes  Atyvwrov'  sEgypth,  JEgyptim 
mulieres).  Natives  of  Egypt.  The  word  most 
commonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Mitsraitn)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
so  translated  in  many  cases.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Acts  xxi.  38,  an  Egyptian  is  mentioned 
who  headed  a  popular  tumult  in  the  procuratorship 
of  Felix,  whom  the  Roman  chiliarch  at  first  sup- 
posed might  be  Paul,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Josephus  gives  an  account 
of  the  same  Egyptian,  whom  he  likewise  represents 
as  having  appeared  in  the  time  of  Felix  (B.  J.  ii. 
13,  §  5,  and  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  6).  In  some  other 
respects  the  Jewish  historian  seems  to  be  hardly 
less  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  two  passages, 
than  with  Luke's  account.  In  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5, 
Josephus  relates  that  a  juggler  (y6vs),  whom  he 
also  denominates  6  Alyvirrios,  having  procured  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  led  a  multitude 
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of  about  30,000  men  out  of  the  desert  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  promised  them  that  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  his  command;  but 
Felix  fell  upon  them,  the  Egyptian  fled  with  a  few 
men  (/mer  oKiycav),  most  of  his  followers  were  slain 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  (rb 
\otirbv  rrArjdos)  dispersed.  In  his  Ant.  xx.  7,  § 
6,  Josephus  states  that  this  Egyptian  came  to 
Jerusalem,  that  he  persuaded  the  populace  to  go 
out  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  he 
would  exhibit  to  them  the  wonder  before  mentioned ; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  attack  of  Felix,  and  in 
that  connection  says  merely  that  400  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's adherents  were  slain,  and  200  were  taken  cap- 
tive, without  adding  any  thing  further.  The  points 
of  apparent  disagreement  here  are,  that  in  one  case 
the  Egyptian  brings  the  people  from  the  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the  other,  from  Jerusalem; 
in  one  case  that  the  greater  part  of  30,000  people 
are  slain  or  taken  prisoners ;  in  the  other,  that  the 
number  of  the  slain  amounts  to  only  400,  that  of 
the  prisoners  to  only  200. 

Here  now  is  an  example,  as  Tholuck  argues 
(Glaubwilrdigkeit  der  evangel.  Geschichte,  pp. 
169,  170),  which  shows  how  reasonable  it  is,  if  a 
writer's  general  credibility  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  should  reconcile  such  differences  by  having  re- 
course to  supposition  or  combination.  Under  this 
rule,  we  may  view  the  case  thus :  "  The  Egyptian 
at  first  had  a  band  of  sicarii  (Luke's  aucdptoi), 
and  a  rabble  had  also  attached  themselves  to  him ; 
these  people  he  leaves  behind  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  leads  thither  out  of  Jerusalem  an  ad- 
ditional crowd,  so  that  the  entire  multitude  might 
amount  to  about  30,000  men.  As  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  curiosity  merely  had  drawn  together 
most  of  them.  Only  a  smaller  company  belonged 
to  the  train  of  his  followers,  and  among  these  were 
the  sicarii ;  the  attack  of  the  Romans  was  directed 
properly  against  these,  of  whom  Felix  slew  400, 
and  made  200  prisoners.  With  a  small  number, 
i.  e.,  with  the  4000  of  whom  Luke  speaks,  he  escaped 
into  the  desert ;  the  remaining  mass,  i.  e.,  rb 
ir\ri6os,  of  which  the  first  passage  of  Josephus 
speaks,  dispersed.  In  this,  or  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Jewish  historian  may  be  reconciled  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts."  H. 

E'HI  OHM  [brother,  i.  e.  friend,  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.] :  'A7X'sj  [Alex.  Ayxets'^  Echi),  head  of 
one  of  the  Benjamite  houses,  according  to  the  list 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the 
LXX.  version  of  that  passage.    He  seems  to  be  the 

same  as  Ahi-ram,  DTTTS,  in  the  list  in  Num. 
xxvi.  38,  and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right 
name,  as  the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 

i""HnS,  Aharah,  and  perhaps  also  PlinS,  Ahoah, 
in  ver.  4  ('Axia,  LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  [?] 
'Axipavj,  n*nS  CAxia),  Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "IflS 
{'A6p),  Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  These  fluctuations 
in  the  orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original 
copies  were  partly  effaced  by  time  or  injury. 
[Bechek;  Chronicles.]  A.  C.  H. 

E'HUD  ("NHS  [union] :  ['A<i6,]  'AdS;  [Alex. 
A,uei5,  n5;]  Joseph.  'HAvS-ns'-  Aod,  [Alwd]),  like 
Gera,  an  hereditary  name  among  the  Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  viii.  6). 
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2.  ['A&S5:  Aod]  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera  ({02  : 
Tr\pa.:  Gera  ;  three  others  of  the  name,  Gen.  xlvi. 
■21;  2  Sam.  xvi.  5;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Judy.  in.  15,  marg.  "son  of  Jemini," 

but  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  snb  v.  ^QH3Sl),  the  second 
Judge  of  the  Israelites  (iuc.  1336).  In  the  Bible 
he  is  not  called  a  Judge,  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c):  so 
Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix. 
•27).  As  a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to 
destroy  Eglon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jer- 
icho, which  was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that 
tribe.  [Eulon.]  In  Josephus  he  appears  as  a 
young  man  (vtavias)-  He  was  very  strong,  and 
left -banded.  So  A.  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  ren- 
dering is,  as  in  margin,  "shut  of  his  right  hand." 
The  words  are  differently  rendered:  (1)  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  (2)  using  his 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  (1),  are 
Taxguzn,  Joseph.,  Syr.  (impotent),  Arab,  (aridum), 
and    Jewish    writers    generally;    Cajet.,    Buxtorf, 

I'arkh.,  Gesen.    (impeditus) :    derivation   of  "ItSS 

from  ~!t2W,  the  latter  only  in  Ps.  lxix.  15,  where 
it  =  to  shut.  For  (2),  LXX.  (afxcpiSe^as),  Vulg. 
(ijiii  utrdgue  manu  pro  dextrd  utebatur),  Corn,  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer,  Patrick  (cf.  Trepi8e'£jos,  Horn.  11. 
xxi.  103,  Hipp.  Aph.  7,  43);  Judg.  xx.  10,  sole  re- 
currence of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites, 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.     As  regards  Ps. 

lxix.  15,   it   is  urged  that  ~)!0S  may  =  corono  = 

aperio;  hence  ""l^W  =  apertus  =  expeditus,  q.  d. 
expeditd  dextrd  .•  or  if  il clausus"  clausus  dextrd 
=  ductus  dextrd  =  irepiSe^ws,  ambidexter  (vid. 
Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger  from 
the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent  with 
either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see  Eg- 
i.on:  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valor  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the  Is- 
raelites, see  Judges.  T.  E.  B. 

E'KER  ("Ip.V  [a  rooting  up,  perh.=o»efmn,s- 
plant-ed,  foreigner]:  'Ai<6p;  [Comp.  'udp-] 
Achar),  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the  fami- 
lies of  Hezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  ('E/cpejS^A;  [Vat.  Sin.  E7p€- 
)3rj\:]  Pesh.  Zva;.ia.^,  Eorabat:  Vulg.  omits), 

a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  18  only,  as  "  near  to 
Chuai,  which  is  on  the  brook  Mochmur;"  appar- 
ently somewhere  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Plain  of  l'.sdraelon  and  of  Dothain. 
The  Syriac  reading  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
Acrabbein,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomas- 
ticon  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Acrabattine, 
and  still  standing  as  Akrabih,  about  C  miles  south- 
east of  Nablils  (Shechem),  in  the  Wady  Makfu- 
riyeh,  on  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii-  804,  and  Map).  Though  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (/>'.  •/.  ii-  20,  §  4,  iii.  3, 
§  5,  A-c),  neither  the  place  nor  the  district  are 
named  in  the  Bible,  and  thev  must  not   be  con- 
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«  *  There  is  a  play  on  this  moaning  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  the  name  in  7,eph.  ii.  4  (~)"?17i^l  ^Hp??), 
only  slightly  apparent  in  the  A.  V.  The  Vulg.  reminds 
us  of  the  verbal  assonance  in  its  Accaron  eradicabitur. 

H. 
6  The  LXX.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vi. 
44 


founded  with  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Judah.  [Akkabhim;  Arabattine;  Maaijeh- 
achabhim.J  G. 

EKRON  O'Vli?!?  [eradication  "] :  ^  'Akko- 
puiv;  [1  Sam.  v.  10,  xvii.  521st,  Horn.  Vat.  Alex. 
'AcTKaAcoy;  so  Bom.  Vat.  1  Sam.  vi.  10,  vii.  14; 
Jer.  xxv.  20,  FA.1  AKKapw]  Accaron  [in  Josh, 
xix.  43,  Acrori]),  one  of  the  live  towns  belonging 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the  other 
Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the  Shefeiah. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  [11,]  45,  40: 
Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  his  north  border,  the  boundary  running 
from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Jabnkel  ( Yebna).  We 
afterwards,  however,  find  it  mentioned  among  the 
citj es  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  it  mattered 
little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  be- 
fore the  monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possession 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v  10).  Ekron  was  the 
last  place  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its 
return  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conse- 
quence seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  than  at 
either  Ashdod  or  Gath.6  From  Ekron  to  Betii- 
shemesh  was  a  straight  highway-  Henceforward 
Ekron  appears  to  have  remained  uninterruptedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sain.  xvii.  52;  2 
K.  i.  2,  10;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  Except  the  casual 
mention  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-zebub  existing  there 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  0,  10),  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Ekron  from  any  other  town  of  this  district  —  it 
was  the  scene  of  no  occurrence,  and  the  native 
place  of  no  man  of  fame  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing complete  the  references  to  it,  [1  Sam.  vi.  10, 
17,  vii.  14;]  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

'Akir,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Ramleh,  and  3  due  E. 
of  Yebna,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar.  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity, 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village  it 
has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved  by 
a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb.  p. 
275;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169;  Bob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  (  Yebna)  and  Beth-shemesh 
(Ain  Shems),  Akir  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomastioon  (s.  v.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Turris  Strato- 
nis,  (  Vesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Accaron  (1 
Mace.  x.  811,  only)  bestowed  with  its  borders  (to 
opia  avrfjs)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabreus  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  same  name.  (See 
the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekhonites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular—  "  the  Ekronite;  "  in  the  latter  □>,3~)J7^. 


§  1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
■  (1  Sam.  v  10-12).  Iu  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for  Aske- 
lon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative 
of  the  journcyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other  im- 
portant differences  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     See  especially  ver.  6. 
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EK'RONITES,        THE         (WjTOll, 

D^SIpyrT:  6  'KKKapcavlr^s,  oi  'AaKaKwuiraf, 
[Vat.  -ya-;  Comp.  'AKapcavTrai']  Accaronike). 
The  inhabitants  of  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  v. 
10).  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  read  "  Esh- 
kalonites."  W.  A.  W. 

E'LA  ('HAa:  Jolaman),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
[Elam.] 

EL' AD  AH  (m27bw  [whom  God  adorns ;  or 
v      tt  : v    L 

Efs  (God's)  attire,  Fiirst]  :  'EAaoa,  [Vat.  Aaa5a;] 
Alex.  EAeaSa:  Elada),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim 
through  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  ('""^N  [oak  or  terebinth]:  'HAa; 
Joseph.  "HKavos ■  Ela),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvi.  8-14);  his  reign 
lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the 
house  of  his  steward  Arza,  who  was  probably  a 
confederate  in  the  plot.  This  occurred,  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  12,  §4),  while  his  army  and 
officers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2 
K.  xv.  30,  xvii.  1).  W.  L.  B. 

E'LAH.  1.  (nbS  [oak  or  terebinth]: 'H\ds; 
[in  1  Chr.  'HAas,  Comp.  Aid.  'HAaO  Ela),  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i. 
52).  By  Knobel  (Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is 
compared  with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.     [Duke.] 

2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  S  vS :  'HAa) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1 
K.  iv.  18). 

3.  ('A5o;  [Vat.  HpaScu,  HAa;  Comp.  'HAa:] 
Alex.  AAa),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called  Kenaz  or 
IJknaz ;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if  Kenaz 
was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  names  of 
both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the  Edomite 
"  dukes." 

4.  ('HAt«>;  [Vat.  om. ;]  Alex.  HAa),  son  of 
Uzzi,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (nbWH  pp  V 
=  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  :  ^  KoiXas  'HAa,  or 
tt)s  Spv6s,  once  4v  rfj  /coiActSi :  Vallis  Terebinthi), 
a  valley  in  (not  "by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  which 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the  Philistines 
when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19). 
It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general  indica- 
tions of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  Socoh 
of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron  than 
any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh  has 
been  with  great  probability  identified  with  Sumei- 
keh,  near  to  Beit  Net'if,  some  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jibvin  and  Gaza, 
among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  not 
far  from  where  they  begin  to  descend  into  the  great 
Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  or  Valley  of  the  Aca- 
cia, which  runs  off  in  a  N.  W.  direction  across  the 
plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod.  Below 
Suweikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys,  large 
though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space  of  nut 
less  than  a  mile  wide,  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed 
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with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the  acacia 
bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  present 
name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  (Butm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  #f  the  largest  specimens  in 
Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley  from 
Suweikeh  is  Tell  Zakariyeh,  which  Schwarz  (p. 
102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles,  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Rob.  ii.  20,  21;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191;  Porter,  Handb.  pp.  249,  250, 
280.  [See  also  Ritter's  Geogr.  of  Palestine, 
Gage's  trans,  iii.  241;  Porter's  Giant  Cities,  &c, 
p.  222;  Rob.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  117;  and  the  refer- 
ences under  David,  at  the  end.] 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 

"  valley  "  (pR327)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and   "the  ravine  "  or 

"  the  glen  "  (WISH),  was  between  the  two  armies 
(ver.  2,  3).  Again  (ver.  52),  the  Israelites  pursued 
the  Philistines  "  till  you  come  to  'the  ravine'" 
(the  same  word).  There  is  evidently  a  marked 
difference  between  the  "valley"  and  the  "  ravine," 
and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do  much 
towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  place. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  "  is 
the  Wady  Beit  ffanina,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Xebi  Samuel.  The  scene  of  David's  con- 
flict is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Tombs 
of  the  Judges  "  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old 
paved  road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the 
narrative  of  the  text.  G. 

E'LAM  (dV'S  :  [in  Gen.,]  'EAd>,  [Alex. 
AiAap.;  in  1  Chr.,  Jer.  xlix.,  Ez.,  Dan.  (Theodot.), 
AiAtiyu;  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  Alex.1  FA.1  omit,  Alex.'-* 
Aid.  AaiSdv,  in  Is.,  Rom.  EAayUtrot;  xi.  11,  Vat. 
AiAajueiToi,  Alex.  AiAajurrai;  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6,  Vat. 
Alex.  EAa/uerrou;  Dan.  viii.  2  (LXX.),  'E\vfx.ais'] 
/Elam  [lien.  xiv.  Elamitm;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  Elam]), 
like  Aram,  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  a  man  —  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9;  Is.  xi.  11, 
xxi.  2,  [xxii.  0:]  Jer.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  34-39;  Ez. 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2),  and  will  he  so  treated  in 
this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  prov- 
ince lying  south  of  Assyria,  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
(issia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§  12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  &c).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  Tigris. 
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The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shu- 
shan  (Susa)  in  "the  province  of  Elam,"   may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Ely- 
nuaans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §  6,  xvi.  1, 
§  17;  Ptolem.  vi.  3;  Flin.  //.  .V.  vi.   26,  &c),  as 
well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Is.  xxi.  2 ;  Ez.  xxxii. 
24).     It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22   that  this  coun- 
try was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem, 
closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians)  and  the 
Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12  it  is  evident 
that  by   the  time  of  Abraham   a  very  important 
power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same  region.     Not 
only  is  "  Chedor-laomer,   king  of  Elam,"  at  the 
head  of  a  settled  government,  and  able  to  make 
war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  his 
own  country,  but  he   manifestly  exercises  a  su- 
premacy over  a   number  of   other  kings,  among 
whom  we  even  find  Amraphcl,  king  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylonia.     It  is  plain  then  that  at  this  early  time 
the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was 
Elam,  which  for  a  while  held   the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either 
Babylon  or  Assyria.    Discoveries  made  in  the  coun- 
try itself  confirm  this  view.     They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its  monarchs  to 
have  maintained,  throughout  almost  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi- 
independent  position.     Traces  are  even  thought  to 
have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  himself,  whom 
some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an  early  Babylo- 
nian monarch,  who  is  called  the  "  Ravager  of  the 
West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as  Kvdur-mapula. 
The  Elamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.     Babylon  and  As- 
syria proved  on  the  whole  stronger  powers,  and 
Elam  during  the  period  of  their  greatness  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their  feudatories. 
Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  retained  her  own 
monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence.    But  generally  she  was  content  to  ac- 
knowledge one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.    Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  en- 
gaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to 
have  declined  in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  destroyed,  and  the   Median  and  Babylonian 
arose  upon  its  ruins.    Elam  is  clearly  a  "  province  " 
of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  had  been  subject  to 
Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
[Elymais.]     The  desolation  which  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
30-34)  and  Ezekiel   (xxxii.  24-25)   foresaw,   was 
probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  last 
semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.     It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to  their 
empire.     Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion 
together  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.    The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2,  xxii.  6)  seems  to  speak 
of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon; and   unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his 
investment  of  the  Chaldaean  capital,  Elam  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.     She  now  be- 
came merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
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crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Susa,  her 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Shushan.]  This  mark  of 
favor,  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not  only 
was  the  Magian  revolution  organized  and  carried 
out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Behistun  Inscr.  col.  i.  par. 
Hi,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these  futile  efforts, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Per- 
sian province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  fact  in  the  history. of  the  country.  The 
Elamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive 
inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been  in- 
vaded and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  CWates  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  CVssians  (KiWioi),  or  Ccssseans 
(Ko<r<raIot),  and  formed  the  dominant  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymasans  were  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by  its 
primitive  title  without  reference  to'  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Ethiopians  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossseans  of  Susiana  with  the Cushiteinbabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  G.  R. 

2.  ['ItoAcfyt;  Alex.,  by  inclusion  of  prec.  name, 
Iej/ourjAcoActyi-]  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of 
Meshelemiah;  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  [sons  of 
Asaph],  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  3). 

3.  [AjAoju;  Alex.  Arj\afji-]  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  CATKa/x,  [AiAojtt,]  'HAa/*;  [in  Ezr.  ii.  7, 
Vat.  MaKa/j.;  viii.  7,  Vat.  HAa;  Neh.  vii.  12,  FA. 
EAa,a;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Vat.  IwafjiOV,  viii.  33,  Alex. 
EAayu,  Vat.  (with  foil,  word)  Aafieffias  ■]  JElam 
[in  Ezr.  viii.  7,  Abim ;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Demu,  viii. 
33,  8ala\.)  "Children  [sons]  of  Elam,"  Bene- 
Elam,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1 
Esdr.  v.  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7 ;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  family,  She- 
chaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his 
efforts  against  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the 

people  (x.  2,  Cetib,  U^\V,  Olam),  and  six  of  the 
Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (x.  26).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the  names 
of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The  lists 
of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ;.  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam 
is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or 
in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been 
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discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case, 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31;  Neh.  vii. 
34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  Is  called 

"  the  other  Elam "  ("lilM  0^3?  :  'HAafidp, 
'HAa/xadp;  [Comp.  'HAa,u  and  AlAafj.  erepos'-] 
JElam  aller).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  [Rom.  Vat.  om.;  Alex.  AiAap.;  Comp.  Aid. 
'EAciju:  ^Elam.]  One  of  the  priests  who  accom- 
panied Nehemiah  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  G. 

ELAMITES  (M^ID1??  :  Uat-  nAa/xatoi  for 
Aavcuoi;  Comp.  'EAafurai;]  'EAv/j.aioi,  Strab. 
l'tol. :  jElamitce).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra,  iv.  9 ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  "  Susanchites,"  which  had  occurred  only 
a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  Cossaan  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  places  them  (xi. 
13,  §  6;  xvi.  1,  §  17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skillful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §  10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "the  bow  of  Elam"  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that  "  Elam  bare  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with 
peculiar  tenacity ;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention 
of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossoeans.  In  Jud. 
i.  G  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Ely- 
m.eans.  G.  K. 

EL'ASAH  (ntf^bS  [God  created] :  'HA- 
aa-d-  Elasa).  1.  One  of  the  Bene-Pashur  [sons 
of  PashurJ,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra,  x.  22).  In  the  apocry- 
phal Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Talsas. 

2.  ('EAecwaj',  Alex.  EAeatrap;  [FA.  EAeafap; 
Comp.  'EAeao-o]  )■  Son  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  alter  the  first  de- 
portation from  Jerusalem,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Elasah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

E LATH,  E'LOTH  (H^S,  HY^S  [trees, 
perh.  palm-trees,  Ges. ;  the.  former  a  collective  sin- 
gular, and  hence=plural]  :  AlAwv,  AiAdd ;  [AiAci>6 ; 
2  K.  xiv.  22,  Vat.  AtAw/j.,  Alex.  EAa>0;  2  K.  xvi. 
6,  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  Alex.  AtAa,u;]  Joseph.  Ant. 
Al\avi):  Elath,  Ailath,  sElath,  Aila),  the  name 
of  a  town  of  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  men- 
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tioned  together  with  Eziongeber,  and  situate  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence 
called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8),  and  in 
later  times  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom,  when  "  he 
put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all  Edom  put 
he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  became  David's 
servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find  the  place 
named  again  in  connection  with  Solomon's  navy, 
"  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix. 
26;  cf.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  included 
in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2 
K.  viii.  20 ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Azariah,  who 
"  built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah  "  (xiv.  22; 
[2  Chr.  xxvi.  2] ).  After  this,  however,  "  Bezin 
king  of  Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the 
Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath 
and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6).  From  this 
time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Boman 
period,  during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of 
the  south,  and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

The  Arabic  name  is  Eyleh  (XAJiJ. 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijaz 
(El-Makreezee,  Khitat ;  and  Mardsid,  s.  v.;  cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  According  to  several  native 
writers  the  district  of  Eyleh  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The  town 
itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-IVlakreezee's 
Khitat,  s.  v. ;  Caussin's  Essai  sur  f  Hist,  des  AraLes, 
i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  the 
writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the  earliest 
times  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the  greater 
part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into  Arabia 
Petraea.  Future  researches  may  trace  in  these 
fragments  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen  such 
a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter  people 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were  the  Phoeni- 
cians a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  maritime 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  developed 
in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that 
sailed  from  Eziongeber  and  Elath,  and  from  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Yemen?  [See  Arabia; 
CAPHTOR;  Mizraim.]  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Elath  was  called 
'EAdva  (Ptol.  v.  17,  §  1),  AlAava  (Strabo,  xvi. 
7G8;  Plin.  y.  12,  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it 
lost  its  former  importance  with  the  transference  of 
its  trade  to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos 
Hormos,  and  Arsinoe ;  but  in  Mohammedan  times 
it  again  became  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now 
quite  insignificant.  It  lies  on  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road, 
or  'Akabah  named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  recon- 
structed, by  Ahmad  lbn-Tooloon,  who  ruled  Egypt 
from  about  A.  r>.  840  to  848.  E.  S.  P. 

*  Near  the  present  'Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  are  "extensive  mounds  of  rubbish. 
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indicating  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished,"  remains  which  Dr.  Robinson  supposes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Elath  {BibL  Res.  i.  241,  1st 
ed.).  Stanley  (8.  f  P.  p.  84)  thinks  that  Elath 
stood  on  the  spot  where  'Akabah  itself  now  stands. 
S,f  also  BurckhardFs  Rei&en,  p.  828.  It  may  be 
correct  to  combine  the  two  statements,  inasmuch 
as  the  ancient  town  may  have  embraced  a  wider 
circuit  than  its  modern  successor.  The  propriety 
of  the  ancient  name  (see  its  import  above)  is  at- 
tested by  the  palm-groves  still  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. II. 

EL-BETHEL  (bHTP2  bs  =    God    of 

the  House  of  God:  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the 
"  El,"  Bcu07)A.;  and  so  also  Yulg.,  Domus  Dei,  Syr. 
and  Aral  lie  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  ap- 
peared to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen 
xxxv.  7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  de- 
tailed narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  A  third  version  of  the  trans- 
action is  given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel,  where  see 
note,  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

ELCI'A  ('EA/a'a),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  [with  5  Greek  MSS.]  has  Elkana. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (H^nbSI,  whom  God  calls  [Ges.; 
the  knowinr/  one,  Fiirst]  :  'EASorya,  'EA5a5a; 
[in  1  Chr.  Vat.,  EAAaSo,  Alex.  EA5aa:]  Eldaa  ; 
Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  83),  the  last,  in  order,  of 
the  sons  of  Midian.  The  name  does  not  occur 
except  in  the  two  lists  of  Midian's  offspring;  and 
no  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
found.  .  E.  S.  P. 

ELT)AD  and  ME'DAD  ("T^v  [whom 
God  lores,  Ges.]:  'EA.5a5  Ka\  Ma>5a5:  Eldad  et 
ifedad),  two  of  the  7tl  elders  to  whom  was  com- 
municated the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
16,  20).  Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not 
repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  taber- 
nacle, but  continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp. 
Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this, 
refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  The  great  fact  of  the  passage  is  the  more 
genera]  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses;  and  the 
implied  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the 
enlightenment  and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment 
of  "schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition 
that  all  prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally 
from  Moses,  and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a 
legitimate  succession  down  to  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
and  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  production 
of  hymns,  chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond): 
comp.  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  xi.  25,  it  appears  that  the  gift  was 
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not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous  energy, 
though  only  occasionally  developed  in  action. 

T.  E.  B. 

ELDER  C]p\'  TrptafivTepos :  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  mini,  as  the  Hebrew  literally  im- 
ports, was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official  title, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations. 
It  applied  to  various  offices;  Eliezer,  for  instance, 
is  described  as  the  "old  man  of  the  house,"  i.  e. 
the  major-domo  (Hen.  xxiv.  2);  the  officers  of  Pha- 
raoh's household  (Gen.  1.  7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii.  17)  were  so 
termed;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9,  the  "old  men  of 
Gebal"  are  the  master-workmen.  As  betokening 
a  political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabites 
and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  pa- 
triarchal system  is  in  force,  the  office  of  the  elder 
will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( =  the  old  man)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title 
originally  had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious;  and  age 
was  naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  pe- 
riods (Josh.  xxiv.  31;  1  K.  xii.  6),  even  when  the 
term  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  what 
period  the  transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  when 
the  word  elder  acquired  an  official  signification,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
I  Iders  acting  in  concert  as  a  political  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  order  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  rather 
that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  institution  already 
existing  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  in  short,  "  the  elders  of  Israel  "  (Ex.  iii.  16, 
iv.  29)  had  been  the  senate  (yepovala,  LXX.)  of 
the  people,  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  people,  is  described  under  Congregation-  ; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much 
so  that  elders  and  people  are  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  terms  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  with  2,  19, 
21;  1  Sam.  viii.  4,  with  7, 10,  19).  Their  author- 
ity was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  public  weal ;  nor  did  the  people  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  acts,  even  when  they 
disapproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  When  the 
tribes  became  settled,  the  elders  were  distinguished 
by  different  titles  according  as  they  were  acting  as 
national  representatives  ("  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam. 
iv.  3;  IK.  viii.  1,  3;  "of  the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7; 
"of  Judah,"  2  K.  xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district 
governors  over  the  several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28 ;  2 
Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut. 
xvi.  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and 
administer  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3  ff.,  xxii. 
15;  Ruth  iv.  9,  11;  1  K.  xxi.  8;  Jud.  x.  6); 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  xxx.  2i>  ff.  They  retained  their  position  un- 
der all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went:  under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14.  xi. 
5;  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4:  1  K.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11);  during  the 
Captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1); 
subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x. 
8,  14);  under  the  Maccabees,"  when  they  were  de- 


a  Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the  no- 
tice in  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double   body,  opxovTes 
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scribed  sometimes  as  the  senate  (yepovala;  1  Mace, 
xii.  6;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  §  3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title  (1 
Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence  its 
members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sanhedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt. 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by  the 
collective  term  irpefffiuTepiov  (Luke  xxii.  66;  Acts 
xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2,  and  Heb.  xi.  2,  "  elders  " 
is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office.  For  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue  and  the  Christian 
Church,  see  Synagogue,  Bishop.       W.  L.  B. 

EI/EAD  (*TVbS  [God  defender}:  'EAeaS: 
Elad),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21), 
but  whether  through  Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the 
patriarch  (the  second  Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his 
brothers)  is  not  to  be  determined  (see  Bertheau, 
Chronik,  p.  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (nbl?bw  [whUher  God  as- 
cends, Ges.]:  'EAeaATj;  [Num.  xxxii.  37,  Rom. 
'EAeaA-tjv,  Vat.  EAeaATj/*;  Is.,  Alex.  eAaKricreV-] 
Eleide),  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pas- 
toral country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  We  lose 
sight  of  it  till  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by 
both  of  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town, 
and,  as  before,  in  close  connection  with  Heshbon 
(Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  very 
nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A'al,  though  with  a 
modern  signification,  "  the  high,-'  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  rounded  hill,  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Bdka  (Burckh.  Syr.  p.  365;  Seetzen,  1854,  i.  467). 
It  is  from  this  commanding  situation  that  it  doubt- 
less derives  its  name,  which,  like  many  other  names 
of  modern  Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
ancient  sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
meaning.  G. 

ELE'ASA  ('EAeao-a;  Alex.  AAaaa;  [Sin. 
EAaca:]  Laisa),  a  place  at  which  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  with  Bac- 
chides,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azotus  (comp.  15). 
Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  has  Bethzetho,  by 
which  he  elsewhere  renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may 
be  but  a  corrupt  reading  of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace, 
ix.  4.  Another  reading  is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had 
encamped  on  a  former  memorable  occasion  (vii.  40). 
It  is  singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  also  (see  ver.  19).  G. 

*  Some  have  proposed  to  change  the  reading  to 
'ASaca  (Reland,  Grotius),  but  no  such  reading  is 
actually  found.  According  to  Ewald  (Gesch.  Jsr. 
iii.  2,  370  If.)  the  place  must  be  sought  not  far 
north   of   Jerusalem.     See   Ruetschi  in  Herzog's 


eBvovs ,  and  7rpeo-j3uTepoi  rrjs  x<"Pas ;  an(l  again  in  3 
Mace.,  i.  8,  yepovaia  and  7rpecrj3uTepot :  the  second  term 
may  refer  to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
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Real-EncyM.  iii.  750.  Judas  pursued  Bacchides 
as  far  as  to  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15),  but  how  far  he 
followed  him  before  approaching  this  place,  and 
from  what  direction,  is  unknown.  H. 

ELE'ASAH  (nbrbs  [God  made]:  EAea 
crd;  [Vat.  E,uas:]  Elasa).  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

2.  ('EAoo-a;  Alex.  EAeacra;  [1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
Vat.  laKaaad;  ix.  43,  Vat.  Sin.  om.])  Son  of 
Rapha,  or  Rephaiah;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  37,  ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAR  ("IJ^b^  [God's  help]:  'V\ed- 
fap:  Eleazar).  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  who  was  descended 
from  Judah,  through  Pharez  (Ex.  vi.  23,  25;  xxviii. 
1;  for  his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12; 
Ruth  iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  without  children  (Lev.  x.  1;  Num.  iii.  4), 
Eleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Le- 
vites,  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother 
Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their 
father's  lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death 
was  invested  on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of 
high-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  in  conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the 
census  of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  as- 
sisted at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the 
division  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xxvii.  22,  xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus  says  it  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  "the  hill  of  Phinehas  "  his  son  (Ges.  p. 
260),  where  Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  (Ant. 
v.  1,  §  29);  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath- 
Phinehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  The  high-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  un- 
til the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into 
whose  family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 
xxiv.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3). 
[This  Eleazar  is  mentioned  1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  Ecclus. 
xlv.  23.] 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  "  hill "  (HV53) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat.  'EAeacav-]     The  son 

of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  (T^nS"]?),  i.  e.  possibly  a 
descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty 
men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits  are  recorded 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  Alex.  E\ia(ap.]  A 
Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of 
Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren  " 

implied  in  the  term  x<"p<x.  The  identity  of  the  yepov- 
<ria  and  the  7rpe<r/3uTepoi  in  other  passages,  is  clear 
from  1  Mace.  xii.  6,  compared  with  35. 
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(i.  e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22;  xxiv. 
28). 

5.  [Rom.  Vat.  om.]  A  priest  who  took  part 
in  the  feast  of  dedication  under  Neheiniah  (Neh. 
xii.  42). 

6.  [In  1  Esdr.,  'EAea^apos;  in  Ezr.,  Alex. 
EAeafc:  Vulg.  Eliezer.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
rosh;  an  Israelite  (i.  e.  a  layman)  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr. 
x.  25;  1  Esdr.  ix.  20). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  6*3). 

*7a.  {'EAedfapos :  Eleazar  us.)  One  of  the 
'•  principal  men  and  learned,"  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  43).  A. 

8.  Eleazar  ('EAeafap ;  [2  Maec.  viii.  23,  and] 
Joseph.  'EA€a(,apos-:  [Eleaeants,  Eleanor]),  sur- 
named  AVAKAS  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,  Aiiapdv,  or  Avpdv, 
and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §  1;  9,  §  4.  In  1  Mace, 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  b  "Zavapav  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  (),  or  from 
a  false  division  of  'EKedfapos  Aiiapdv)-  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  nobie  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  b.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
1!),  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  5:  Ambr.  >le  Offic.  Min. 
i.  40).  In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book" 
before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 
—  "  the  help  of  God  "  —  was  his  own  name  (2 
Mace.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
fiavara,  "  to  pierce  an  animal  behind  "  (Mich,  sub 
me).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Kiidiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Ai;ab. 
khavaran,  "an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  ('EAedfapos  •  •  •  tS>v 
irpwTevSvTwv  ypafafjiareiav,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi.  18- 
31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  consider- 
able effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  nar- 
rative by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  {De  Mace. 
5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c). 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of 
"  the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  covenant,"  "  the 
foundation  of  martyrdom "  (Chrys.  Horn.  3  in 
Mace.  but.     Cf.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii.  10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
<  irimiii,  Excurs  uber  2  Mace.  vi.  18-vii.  in  Exeg. 
Flandb. ;  also  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  341,  532.  [Mac- 
oaisees.] 

The  name  Eleazar  ['EAet{£opos]  in  3  Mace.  vi. 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  this  Antio- 
chian  martyr,  as  belonging  to  one  weighed  down 
by  age  and  suffering  and  yet  "  helped  by  God." 
(For  the  name  comp.  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  l'J-25.) 

10.  ['EKtd(apos-  EUassarm.]  The  father  of 
Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabseus  to  Pome. 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i. 
15).  B.  F.  W. 

ELEAZU'RUS  ('E\<£*o-ej3os;  Alex.  EAtcun- 
0os;  [Aid.  'EAia£ou4>os;  Wecliel  (1597),  'EAiafou- 
pos-]  Eliasib),  1  Esdr.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.]  It 
is  difficult  to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
got  the  form  of  this  name  there  given. 

*  The  form  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  Gene- 
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van  version  is  Eliazurus,  which  differs  in  but  a 
single  letter  from  the  reading  of  two  of  the  edi- 
tions noted  above.  It  may  have  easily  arisen  from 
a  misprint  in  one  of  the  early  editions  derived  from 
the  Aldine.  A. 

*  ELECT  LADY,  THE  UWkt*,  xvpia: 
electa  domino),  2  John,  1.  [John,  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of.] 

EL   ELOHE     IS'RAEL     Oiibb*      b« 

7>S~}t£^  —Almighty  [Mighty  one],  God  of  Israel: 
Kal  eVe/caAetraTO  rhv  debv  'itrpcnjA:  Fortissimum 
Deum  Israel),  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the 
altar  which  he  erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem, 
in  the  piece  of  cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased 
from  the  Bene-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

*  ELEMENTS.  The  expression  "  the  elements 
of  the  world,"  rd  o-TOixela  tov  k6ctixov,  in  Gal. 
iv.  3  ("  even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world;  "  comp. 
ver.  9,  and  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  where  crroix^a  is  trans- 
lated i-uiliments),  has  received  a  wide  diversity  of 
interpretations,  which  cannot  be  here  specified. 
(See  Meyer,  in.  he.)  It  appears  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  outward  observances  and  burdensome 
rites  common  to  Jewish  and  heathen  worship  (see 
Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  and  Col.  ii.  20-23),  and  belonging 
to  a  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowledge, 
—  "the  rudiments"  or  " elementary  discipline  of 
the  world,"  "weak  and  beggarly,"  in  contrast  with 
the  spirituality,  renovating  power,  and  enlight- 
ened freedom  of  Christianity.  A. 

E'LEPH  {rf?i$Tl=the  Ox:  2eAW",  Alex. 
2tjAoA€^)  —  both  by  including  the  preceding  name : 
Eleph),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin,  and 
named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  The 
signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one  name,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  them  having  been 
dropped ;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number  of  14  cities 

cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peshito  has  )»  ^^^J 
Gebiro,  for  Eleph ;  but  what  the  origin  of  this  can 
be  is  not  obvious.  G. 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  '■'■Elephants'  teeth"  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  "  ivory  "  in  1  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elephants,  however,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used 
in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth,  see  Behemoth.     For  the 

meaning  of  D^STOtP,  see  Ivory.  W.  D. 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  ('EhtvdepSTroAts, 
the  free  city),  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about 
25  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  it  became  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the 
most  important  and  flourishing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  ancient  name  was  Betogabra  (Bairoyd- 
f}pa,  the  House  of  Gabra  or  Gabrael),  which  first 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  2d  century  (ch.  xvi.).  Josephus  refers  to  a 
large  village  called  B^rapis  (in  Rufmus's  copy 
Byyafipis)  in  this  region,  which  may  be  the  same 
(B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1).  It  is  found  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables  as  Betogabri  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  421).  Its 
new  name,  Eleutheropolis,  first  occurs  upon  coins 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  (a.  d. 
202-3;  Eckhel,  iii.  488).  That  emperor  during 
his  visit  to  Palestine  conferred  important  privileges 
on  several  cities,  and  this  was  one  of  the  number. 
Eusebius  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  Eleuthe- 
ropolis {Onuiii.  s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  the 
capital  of  a  large  province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  so  well  known  that  he  made  it  the 
central  point  in  Southern  Palestine  from  which  the 
positions  of  more  than  20  other  towns  were  deter- 
mined. Epiphanius,  the  well-known  writer,  was 
born  in  a  village  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an 
Eleutheropolitan  (Reland,  pp.  751,  752).  In  the 
year  A.  D.  700,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Saracenic  conquest,  Eleutheropolis 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  left  completely 
desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave  place  to 
the  Arabic;  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name,  and 
its  prouder  rank  together  (Keland,  p.  987).  Like 
so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  was  re- 
vived among  writers;  and  we  thus  find  Beigeberin, 
or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th 
century.  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found 
the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a  fortress  on  the  old 
foundations;  the  remains  of  which,  and  the  chapel 
connected  with  it,  still  exist.  After  the  battle  of 
1  lattin,  Beit  Jibrin,  for  such  is  its  Arabic  name, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  retaken 
by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it  was  finally 
captured  by  JBibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14,  22 ;  Jac.  de 
Vit.  in  Gesla  Dei,  pp.  1070,  1071 ;  Bohaeddin,  Vtt. 
Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin 
under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  "  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against 
the  Philistines  (Anton.  Mart.  Itin.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of 
a  strong  fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  in- 
closure  encompassed  by  a  massive  wall.  A  great 
part  of  this  outer  wall  is  completely  ruinous ;  but 
the  north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley, 
is  still  several  feet  high.  The  inclosure  is  about 
000  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wall;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.  ii.  958  (a.  d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel  —  the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages. 
Some  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.     Others 
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are  bell-shaped  —  from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height  —  all  connected  together  by 
arched  doorways  and  winding  subterranean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark ;  but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  They 
occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  sev- 
eral other  neighboring  villages.  We  learn  from 
history  that  the  Iduma?ans  [Edomitks]  came, 
during  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Palestine.  Jerome  says 
they  inhabited  the  whole  country  extending  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Elah;  and  that  they 
dwelt  in  caves  —  preferring  them  both  on  account 
of  their  security,  and  their  coolness  during  the  heat 
of  summer  (Comm.  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable 
caves,  therefore,  were  doubtless  the  work  of  the 
Idumasans.  (See  Handbook:  for  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  255  ff. ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
2d  ed.  ii.  23,  57  S.)  J.  C.  P. 

ELEUTHERUS  ('EAev0epos),  a  river  of- 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  In  early 
ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to 
Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi.  753), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  Jose- 
phus informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  "  the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleutherus,  as  far 
as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §  1 : 
B.  J.  i.  18,  §  5).  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8-10  and  Ez.  xlvii.  15- 
17,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  features  of 
the  country,  lead  the  present  writer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  river  also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  "  Promised  Land  "  (Five  Years 
in  Damascus,  ii.  354  f. ).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoises 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mod- 
ern Nahr-el~Kebir,  "  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  northeast- 
ern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8);  and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries 
from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into  the  Med- 
iterranean, about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It 
still  forms  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Akkdr  and  el-Husn.  During  summer  and  autumn 
it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded ;  but  in  win- 
ter it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid  river. 

J.  L.  P. 

*  ELEU'ZAI  (3  syl.)  is  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.  ed.  1611  in  1  Chr.  xii.  5  for  Eluzai.    A. 

ELHA  NAN  (pflbS  [God  who  is  gracious] : 
'EKtavdv,  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  EWav-]  Adeodatus). 
1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

(1.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he  "  slew 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.  the 
words  "  the  brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring  the 
passage  into  agreement  with, 

(2.)  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan, 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor),  slew  Lahmi,  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  &c. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably 
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the  more  correct  —  the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
comparison  of  the  two,"  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end  —  »  weavers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
/.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  de- 
scription of  Goliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The 
chances  are  very  much  against  the  same  word  — 
and  that  not  a  common  one  —  forming  part  of  one 
verse  in  two  capacities. 

(/>.)  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  accord- 
ing to  which  Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by 
David.6  True,  Kwald  (Gesch.  iii.  91,  92)  —  from 
the  fact  that  David's  antagonist  is,  with  only  3  ex- 
ceptions (one  of  them  in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii. 
12-32),  called  "the  Philistine,"  and  for  other  lin- 
guistic reasons  —  has  suggested  that  Elhanan  was 
the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after  David  be- 
came king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the 
nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
Hut  against  this  is  the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named 
thrice  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  and  xxi.  —  thrice  only  though 
it  be;  and  also  that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  po- 
sition both  in  Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from 
other  indications,  took  place  late  in  David's  reign, 
and  when  he  had  been  so  long  king  and  so  long  re- 
nowned, that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his  youth 
must  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  well  known 
to  his  people.  It  is  recorded  as  the  last  but  one  in 
the  series  of  encounters  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  closing  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
so  late  that  David  had  acquired  among  his  warriors 
the  fond  title  of  "  the  light  of  Israel  "  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old  enough 
to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustrious 
uncle  years  before.  It  was  certainly  alter  David 
was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  tight,  not 

with  his  "young  men  "  0^53)/'  as  when  he  was 
leading  his  band  during  Saul's  life,  but  with  his 
"  servants  "  PTH^?),  literally  his  "  slaves,'-  a  term 
almost  strictly  reserved  for  the  subjects  of  a  king. 
The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  it  should  be  his  last  appearance  in  the  field, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  great  Am- 
monite war,  in  which  David  himself  had  led  the 
host  to  the  storming  ot  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  29). 
It  may  have  been  between  this  last  event  and  the 


«  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott's 
Dissertation,  p.  78. 

*  *  This  statement  assumes  that  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to  must  relate  to  the  same  occurrence.  On  that 
point  see  remarks  in  the  addition  under  David,  note, 
p.  554.  Mr.  Deutsch  in  his  art.  on  "  Elhanan  "  (Kit- 
to's  Cyd.  of  Bib'.  Literal ure,  3d  ed.)  deals  with  the 
question  as  one  of  textual  cmeudution.  II. 

e  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 

Na,ar  (H373)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David's 
followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
the  term  changes,  and  Ebed  (133?),  a  "  slave,"  is  as 
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battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though  there 
are  other  obvious  reasons  why  David  stayed  within 
the  walls  of  Mahanaim  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  J  air,''  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  QucBSt.  ffebr.  on  both  passages  — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
not  —  translates  Elhanan  into  Adtodutus,  and  adds 
filius  saltus  polymitarius  Bethli  kemites  —  "  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeoda- 
tus,  he  says,  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these  giants 
"  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
sen  ants,"  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  Elhanan 
must  be  David. 

2.  [Elehanan,  Elchanan.~\  The  son  of  Dodo 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "the  thirty"  of  David's 
guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kennicott's  Dissertation, 
p.  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  substi- 
tuted for  El,  —  Baal-hanan.     (Comp.  Bekli- 

ADA.)  G. 

E'LI  0^?  [ascent,  elev'ition,  and  concr.  the 
highest,  Ges.] :  'HAi;  [Vat.  Alex.  HAet;]  'HAei, 
Joseph. :  Iltli),  was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons 
(Eev.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
Abiathar,  who  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  "  of  the  sons  of  Itha- 
mar "  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3;  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  With 
this,  accords  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
Eli  and  his  successors  in  the  high-priesthood  up  to, 
and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not  found  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15;  cf.  Ezr.  vii. 
1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  mention  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Eli,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
line  who  held  the  office.  ('HAel  Trpiirou  to.vt7)v 
[apxiepo)ffvvr)v]  irapa,\afi6vTOS,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
1,  §  3.)  1'rom  him,  his  sons  having  died  before 
him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  his  grandson, 
Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Josephus,  however,  says 
4>(j/e6(T7js  5«  7)8?}  Kal  hparo,  rod  iraTpbs  auT'Z 
napa.K€xc0pr)K6Tos  Sta  rb  yrjpas,  Ant.  v.  11,  §  2), 
and  it  certainly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord  "  by  Solomon  for  his 
share  in  Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  20,  27,  i.  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the 
family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii. 
35).  How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so 
was  sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).     Its  return 


exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom's  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words 
in  that  most  instructive  book,  The  Englishman's  He- 
brew Concordance. 

d  Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "Jalr,"  but  rejects 
"  Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
"  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  rejects  "  Oregim." 
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to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punishment 
which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during  his 
lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  contenting 
himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam.  ii.  22- 
25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial  restraint 
(iii.  13),  when  his  sons,  by  their  rapacity  and  li- 
centiousness, profaned  the  priesthood,  and  brought 
the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the 
people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K.  ii.  27).  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31-33)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of 
David,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more  chief 
men  found  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,"  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight 
of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstanding 
this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the*  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18),  and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God 
(iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest 
he  held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15-17), 
the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years  in 
our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX.  make 
it  20  years  (ttKOffiv  i-rr\,  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  It  has 
been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  was  sole  judge  for  20  years,  after  having 
been  co  judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.xvi. 
31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  98  years  (1 
Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  the  ark  of  God  had  been  taken  in  battle 
by  the  Philistines,  who  had  also  slain  his  sons 
Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [Abiathab;  Eleazar; 
Ithamar.]  (See  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
53,  907,  fol.  Lond.  1684;  Selden,  de  Success,  in 
Pontif.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  T.  T.  P. 

*  Stanley  (Jeirish  Church,  i.  421  ff.)  has  drawn 
a  touching  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  Eli's  sad 
end.  "  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  [on  which 
the  Philistines  defeated  the  Hebrews]  there  rushed 
through  the  vale  of  Shiloh  a  youth  from  the  camp, 
one  of  the  active  tribe  of  Benjamin,  —  his  clothes 
torn  asunder,  and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
the  two  oriental  signs  of  grief  and  dismay.  A  loud 
wail,  like  that  which  on  the  announcement  of  any 
great  calamity  runs  through  all  Eastern  towns, 
rang  through  the  streets  of  the  expectant  city.  The 
aged  high-priest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
beside  the  gate-way  of  the  sanctuary.  He  caught 
the  cry ;  he  asked  the  tidings.  He  heard  the  de- 
feat of  the  army ;  he  heard  the  death  of  his  two 
sons ;  he  heard  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  God.  It 
was  this  last  tidings,  'when  mention  was  made 
of  the  Ark  of  God,'  that  broke  the  old  man's  heart. 
He  fell  from  his  seat  and  died  in  the  fall."      H. 

ELFAB  (SS^b^l  [God  is  father]:  'ea.ojS: 
Eliab).  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe ;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi.  8, 
9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Deut.  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another  son 
named  Nemuel,  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi.  is 
interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regard- 
ing his  sons. 

3.  [In  2  Chr.,  Vat.  EA«x»/.]  One  of  David's 
brothers,  the  eldest  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13 ;  1 
Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,  28).     His  daughter  Abihail 
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married  her  second  cousin  Rehoboam,  and  bore  him 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18):  although,  taking 
into  account  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  word 
"daughter"  is  here  used  in  the  less  strict  sense 
of  granddaughter  or  descendant.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of  the  brethren  of 

David,"  as  " ruler "  (T33),  or  "prince"  Ottf) 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  According  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  ( Quwst. 
Nebr.  ad  loc),  this  Elihu  was  identical  with  Eliab. 
"  Brethren"  is  however  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
kinsmen,  e.  g.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  FA.i  EAi/3a;  FA.*  Vat. 
EAja/3a-]     A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was 

both  a  "  porter "  ("l^lti1,  S/ivi'r,  i.  e.  a  door- 
keeper) and  a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

5.  [FA.  EAeia£.]  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite 
leaders  who  came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this 
name  appears  to  be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sam.  i.  1) 
and  Eliel  (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  Heb.  19). 

7.  [Sin.  Evaf}'-  Enan.]  Son  of  Nathanael,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

ELIADA  (ST^W  [God  knows]  :  'EAiSae 
[Vat.  EiriSae],  and  repeated,  Baa\ifj.dd  [Vat. 
-Aej-]  ;  Chr.  'EAioSo;  [Vat.  EAetSa;]  Alex.  EAteSa: 
Elioda,  Eliada).  1.  One  of  David's  sons;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family 
born  to  him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  16;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter 
passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's 
family  we  find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada, 
Baal  being  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the 
true  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may 
be  in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at  any 
rate  the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and 
even  there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also 
in  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Beeliada.] 
The  name  appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in 
his  list  of  David's  family  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §  3). 

2.   ['EAiaSa;  Vat.  EAeiSa:  Eliada].    A  mighty 

man  of  war  (/^n  "1122),  a  Benjamite,  who  led 
200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

ELFADAH  C^t^v  lGod  knowsV-  tEom- 
Vat.  om. ;]  Alex.  EAiaSae:  Eliada),  apparently  an 
Aramite  of  Zobah ;  father  of  Kezon  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  which  annoyed  Solomon  (1  K. 
xi.  23). 

ELF  ADAS  ('EAmSas:  Eliadas),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
28.     [Elioenal] 

ELFADUN  ('HAioSouS;  [Vat.  EiMaSow; 
Alex.  EAmSow;  Aid.  'H\ia5ovv:]  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esdr.  v.  58.     Possibly  altered  from  Henadad. 

ELFAH  (n*b«  [God-  Jehovah]  :  Elia). 
1.  ('Epi'o;  [Vat.]  Alex.  HAm;  [Aid.  'HAias-]).  A 
Benjamite;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  and  a  chief 

man  (Wi$""l,  literally  "  head  ")  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  27). 
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2.  ('HAt'a;  [Vat.  FA.  HAeia-])  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  [sow  of  E/'im];  an  Israelite  (*.  e.  a  layman) 
in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  20). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  «),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (NSirTbN  \whom  God  hides] : 
[2  Sam.,]  'Ejitaa-ou  ;  [Alex.]  EAtajS  ;  [Comp. 
'EAiajSa;  1  Chr.]  'EAiajSa:  [Vat.  corrupt.;  FA. 
EA/xa/fo:]  Eliaba),  a  Shaalbonite,  i.  e.  probably 
from  Siiaalbim;  one  of  the  Thirty  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  [The 
A.  V.  ed.  1011,  and  other  early  editions,  read 
Elihaba,  with  the  Genevan  version.] 

ELI'AKIM  (E^bw,  whom  God  will  estab- 
lish :  [in  2  K.,]  'EAiciKijU,  [Vat.  Alex.  -Keifx.;]  and 
[Is.  xxii.  20, J  'E\ia.Kei/j.;  [in  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii., 
'EKiaKelfi']   Ellicini).    1.  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  master 

of  Hezekiah's  household  (i"V!iin~73?  =  •'  over  the 
house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18,  20,  37. 
He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
been  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks  by  reason  of 
his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
15-20.).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by 
the  title  emphatically  applied  to  him  by  God,  "  my 
servant  Eliakim  "  (Is.  xxii.  20),  and  as  was  evinced 
by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which 
he  acted  as  a  "  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It 
was  as  a  special  mark  of  the  Divine  approbation 
of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which  however  no 
further  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dignity 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
What  this  office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  per- 
plexity to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly 

office,  as  appears  by  the  rendering  of  }3D  (Is. 
xxii.  15,  A.  V.  "treasurer")  by  ira(TTO(p6piov, 
the  "  priest's  chamber,"   by   the   former,   and   of 

fTliirTvV  by  "propositus  tempH"  by  the  latter. 
Hence  Nicephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests,  Somnas  or  Sobnas  (i.  e.  Shebna),  and 
Kliakim,  identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum  or 
Meshullam.  His  12th  high-priest  is,  "  Sornnas, 
ille  impius  et  perditus,  regnante  Ezechia,"  and  his 
13th,  "  Eliakim  Muselum."  But  it  is  certain  from 
the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  "  the  key  of 
the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder;  " 
that  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the  House 
of  <iod,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  as  Ahishar 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  6,  and 
Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And 
with  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.  The  office 
seems  to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph, 

"Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  (<HN?"^3?)  •  •  • 
only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
Gen.  xli.  40,  comp.  xxxix.  4.     In  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7, 
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the  officer  is  called  '•  governor  (T,^3)  of  the  house." 
It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe"  was  inferior  to  him. 
for  Shebna,  when  degraded  from  the  prefecture  of 
the  house,  acted  as  scribe  under  Eliakim,"  2  K. 
xviii.  37.  The  whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah 
implies  a  place  of  great  eminence  and  power.  This 
description  is  transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  to  Christ  the  son  of  David  in  Rev.  iii.  7 ;  thus 
making  Eliakim  in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ. 
This  it  is  perhaps  which  gave  rise  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Eliakim's  name  mentioned  by  Origen,  6 
®e6s  fj.ov  avtcrrrf  or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dei  resur- 
rectio,  or  Itesuryens  lhus ;  and  also  favored  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
given  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary,  based  upon 

the  interpretation  of  )5D  (A.  V.  "treasurer") 
as  "habitans  in  tabernaculo"  as  if  it  imported  the 
removal  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.     The  true  meaning 

of  }DD  is  very  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the 
king,  and  "  steward  of  the  provisions."  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.  Eliakim's  career  was 
a  most  honorable  and  splendid  one.  Most  com- 
mentators agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25  does  not  apply  to 
him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's  name  also  occurs 
2  K.  xix.  2;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  xxxvii.  2.  (See 
further  Jerome  de  Norn.  Hebr.  and  Comm.  on  Is. 
xxii.  15  ft'. ;  Kosenmiill.  ib.  ;  Bp.  Eowth's  Notes 
on  Is. ;  Selden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr.  ; 
Winer,  s.  v.) 

2.  ['EAiawi'/x;  Vat.  Alex.  -Ket/x:  Eliacim,  Eli- 
akim.'] The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Je- 
hoiakim.] 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.3  'EAta/ciju:  Eliachim.]  A  priest  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  ["EKiaKeifj.-]  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah ; 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13. 
[Genealogy  of  Christ.] 

5.  ['EAia/cet'.u:  Eliakim,.]  Son  of  Melea,  and 
father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii.  30,  31.    [Ibid.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELI'ALI  ('EAiaAi;  [Vat.  ESiaAeis;]  Alex. 
EA.iaA.ei :  Dielus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.      [Binnui.] 

ELIAM  (DTpbW.:  'EAic*/3,  Vat.  and  Alex.; 
[Comp.  'EAtcJ^O  Eliam).  1.  Father  of  Bath-sheba, 
the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammikl  and  the  latter 
to  Bath-shua  :  and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  latter  names  were  also  those  of  non- 
Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which 

"  the  daughter  of  Shua"  is  TJ^W  i"l2,  Bath-shua; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does 
not  alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be 
"  God  is  my  people." 

2.  [Alex.  EAia<}>.]  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gil- 
onite;  one  of  David's  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly  discernible  as 
"  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  "  (ver.  36)   (see  Kennicott, 

a  Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  this  Shebna  is  a  different  person  from  the  other. 
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Dissertation,  p.  207).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
preserved  by  Jerome  ( Qu.  Hebr.  on  2  Sana.  xi.  3, 
and  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliams  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  An  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
Ahithophel  to  King  David,  as  having  dishonored 
his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his  son-in-law 
(Blunt,  Coincidences,  Ft.  II.  x.).  But  such  argu- 
ments are  frequently  grounded  on  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals,  who  often 
see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  ('EAiacoi/iay;  [Vat,  EA.iaA.eo- 
fias'-]  MoabiUonis,  including  preceding  name),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  31.     [Elihoenai.J 

ELI'AS  ('HAias;  [Vat.1  M.  in  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
1,  HAeta;  ver.  12,  HAejas;]  in  Maccabees,  and 
Lachm.  [also  Treg.]  in  N.  T.  'HAias;  [Tisch.  in 
N.  T.  8th  ed.  'HAei'a?:]  Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat. 
Helias),  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  Ls 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace.  ii.  58;  Matt.  xi. 
14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv.  35, 
36;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  20,  ix.  8,  19,  30,  33,  54 
[rec.  text];  John  i.  21,  25;  Horn.  xi.  2;  James  v. 
17.  In  Kom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated 
by  his  name,  the  words  being  iv  'HAia,  "  in  Elias," 
not  as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."     [Bible,  p.  306  a.] 

EL1ASAPH  (*1D^S  [added  of  God]: 
'EAio-o^;  [Vat.  M.  EAe«ra</>,  exc.  Num.  i.  14:] 
Eliasaph).  1.  Son  of  Deuel;  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x. 
20). 

2.  Son  of  Lael;  a  Levite,  and  "chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELIASHIB  (^arbs  [whom  God  restores]  : 

'EAiacrefitoV,  'EA(a/3i,  'EAicwei/3,  'EA(a<roi;/3, 
ktA.  :  Eliasub,  Eliasib),  a  common  name  at  the 
later  period  of  the  O.  T.  history. 

1.  ['EAiajSi,  Vat.  -$iei',  Alex.  EAtotrei^:  Eliu- 
sib.] A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 

in  the  order  of  the  "governors"  O^IK?)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  ['EAia<re/3a>i' ;  Vat,  Atrei/3;  Alex.  EAta<reij8: 
Eliasub.]  A  son  of  Elioenai;  one  of  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

3.  ['E\tacrovl3,  -<n'/3,  'EA«roi;/3,  etc.:  Eliasib.] 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,    21).     His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.   10, 

22,  23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (21~lp 
=  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
which  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
4,  7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite 
(xiii.  28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  same  Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezr.  x.  6. 

4.  ['EA«ra0,  FA.  -(ra<J>;  Vat,  EAeiaoup:  Elia- 
sib.] A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).      [Elkazukus.] 

5.  ['EAitrou^,  Vat.  -crov$a.\,  FA.  -cov-]  A 
son  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Elisimus]  and 

6.  ['EAicuric/),    Vat.    EAeiacrei<i>,    FA.    -creij3, 
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Comp.  Aid.  'EA(aen'/3,  Alex,  -a-ei/8]  A  son  of 
Bani  (x.  36),  [Enasibus,  Eliasis],  both  of  whom 
had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELI'ASIS  ('EAi'acm,  [Vat.  Alex.]  EAtaffeis: 
Eliasis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to 
Mattenai  in  Ezr.  x.  33 ;  but  is  probably  merely 
a  repetition  of  Enasibus,  just  preceding  it  [which 
corresponds  to  Eliashib,  6]. 

ELIATHAH  (nHS^M  and  nnsbs  [to 

v        T  T     •  V :  T  T  •  v :   L 

wlwm  God  comes]:  'EAiadd-  [in  ver.  4,  Vat. 
HKtadad;  in  ver.  27,  Vat.  AifiaBa,  Alex.  EAia0:] 
E/iatha),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musician  in 
the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-service 
(xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Qucest.  llebr.  on  ver.  27, 
the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained  accord- 
ingly :  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  (TT'bH  [loved  of  God] :  'EA5a5: 
Etidad),  son  of  Chislon;  the  man  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  (bS^b.S  [to  whom  God  is  strength] : 
'EAitJa;  [Vat.  EAeiTjA:]  Eliel).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  —  of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  [Vat.  EAeirjA;  Aid.  'EAta£]  SonofToah; 
a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34, 
Heb.  19).  Probably  identical  with  Elihu,  2,  and 
Eliab,  6. 

3.  ('EAiTjAi  [Vat.  -\ef,  Comp.  Aid.  'EAnjA-]) 
One  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('EAe^A-)  Like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite. 
but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii. 
22). 

5.  (Alex.  'IcAiTJA;  [Vat.  FA.  corrupt.])  "The 
Mahavite; "  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AaAiTJA;  [Vat.  FA.  AaAeirjA;]  Alex. 
AAitjA-)  Another  of  the  same  guard,  but  without 
any  express  designation  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

7.  ('EAm/3;  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'EAitjA.])  One 
of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  hid- 
ing from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  [Vat.  EAtjp,  N€,u7jA;  FA.  EvnA,  EKy/n-]  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  "chief"  OtP)  of  the  Bene- 
Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  the 
Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edoni  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  11). 

9.  [Vat.  IeeiijA;  Alex.  Iei'TjA-]  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah;   one  of   the  "overseers" 

(Q^'T^pS)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.'x'xxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  C^^bS  [perh.  to  God  are  my 
eyes]:  'EAiawerf;  [Vat.  EAicoAiaa;  Alex.  EAiojtj- 
vvu:]  Elioenai),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  fiJ3?v.&  mV  God  (is  mv)  Mp 

[or  God  of  help]  :  'EAit£ep :  [Eliezer]).  1.  Abra- 
ham's chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  passage 
is  usually  translated,  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  or 
"  that  Damascene,  Eliezer  "  (Gen.  xv.  2).  There 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  how.  if  he  was  "of  Damascus,"  he  could  be 
"born  iu  Abraham's  house"  (ver.  3).     But  the 

phrase  "'jTS"}?,  "  son  of  my  house,"  only  imports 
thai  hi'  was  one  of  Abraham's  household,  not  that 
he  was  born  in  his  house.     In  the  preceding  verse 

VPS  ptj?E  ]2.  &c,  should  probably  be  rendered 
"  the  son  of  possession,"  i.  e.  possessor,  '•  of  my 
bouse,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  must  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Ken.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  (l>h  ft  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  that  nihil 
aver  nil  that  lie  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
l'adan-Arain  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  providential  aid  be  met  with  on 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  iu  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should,  however,  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
xv.  2),  in  which  the  connection  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.     The  sense  above  ascribed  to 

pt£?P  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only  upon 
conjecture,  the  use  of  "  D  wuzseus  "  for  "  Damas- 
cene "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  probably 
something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the  allit- 
eration between  Meshek  and  Dammeskek,  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear 
up  the  sense.  The  two  passages,  '■./minis  origo 
Dnmascpna,  Syria}  nubilissima  civiias  .  .  .  Nomen 
urbi  a  Damasco  regeinditum  .  .  .  Post  Damaseum 
.{-.'Ins.  mox  Adores  el  Abraham  et  Israhel  reges 
J'uere"  (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'A/8pa- 
/xy)s  €/8a(n'Aei/(re  AafxaanoTi  .  .  .  too  Se  ' AflpafAOv 
tri  kou  vvv  iv  ty]  AafxaoK-qvij  to  ovofxa.  5o£a- 
(frar  (cat  K(ijj.r]  cbr'  avrov  Se'iKvurai  '  A  /3  p  a  /a  o  v 
oik tj a i  s  Keyo/jifft]  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §  2,  quoting 
Nicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  relation  to 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.     (See  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v. 

ptTS?;  Rosenmiiller  on  Gen.  xv. ;  Knobel,  Gen- 
esis. ) 

*  Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  365)  maintains  that  the 
words  "]i2?wM  pttfft^  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  cannot 
possibly  be  translated  "Eliezer  of  Damascus."  but 
must  be  taken  as  a  compound  proper  name,  "  Dam- 
mesek  (or  Damascus)  Eliezer,"  like  Hadad-ezer, 
<  hushan-Rishathaim.  The  LXX.  reads  AafiaffKos 
'E\te(ep.  A. 

2.  ['EA(e£ep>  (not '  EA-)  in  1  Chr.]  Second 
son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father 
gave  this  name,  "because,  said  be,  the  God  of  my 
father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4:  1  Chr.  xxiii.  15, 
17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grandfather, 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18).  she 
having  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moms  (Et 
xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and 
went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro  brought 
back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one  son, 
Rehabiah,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  2ft).  Shelomith  in  the 
reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the 
care  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to  God, 
was  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation, 
if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  2-1). 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  "  ruler  "  (T,23)  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  [Vat.  EAemSa-]  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mare- 
shah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  re- 
buked Jehoshaphat  for  joining  himself  with  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel,  ••  who  did  very  wickedly,"  in  making 
a  combined  expedition  of  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go 
to  ( tphir  for  gold ;  and  foretold  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which  accordingly  came  to 
pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed  a  second  expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat  refused  ( 2  Chr.  xx.  35-37 ;  1  K. 
xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination  of  the  names 
Eliezer  and  1  lodavah  almost  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  descended  from  David's  mighty  man, 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9). 

7.  ['EAea^ap.J  A  chief  Israelite  —  a  "  man  of 
understanding"  —  whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
tit  mi  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites 
and  Nethinim  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 
viii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as 
Elkazar. 

8.  9,  10.  [Ezr.  x.  23,  FA.  EAiafap;  ver.  31, 
Vat.  EAei,  E^ep-]  A  priest,  a  Levite,  and  an 
Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23, 
31).  The  former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second 
Eleazukus,  and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  19,  24,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogv  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii.  29).  A.  C.  11. 

*  ELI'HABA  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  33,  for  Eliahba.  A. 

ELIHOENAI  [5  syl.]  C^VT^  [to 
Jelmrnh  mi/  eyes']:  'EAiaea,  Alex.  EAiaaya:  EUoS- 

mii).  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  Bene-Rahath- 
moab,  who  with  2(10  men  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaonias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (^XPbS  [God  his  recom- 
pense, Ges.]:  'EA.ia<p;  Alex.  Ei/ape<p;  [Comp. 
'EAix<fy>e<?>:]  FAihoreph),  son  of  Shisha.     lie  and 

his  brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (O^SD)  to  Solo- 
mon at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  (frvlITbs  [God  is  He,  i.  e.  Jeho- 
vah]: 'E\tovs:  Eliu).  1.  One  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the 
"son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently 
referred  to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Xahor, 
ami  nephew  of  Abraham  (lien.  xxii.  21).  This 
supposition  suits  well  with  the  description  of  the 
other  personages  [Eu?HAZ;  BilkadJ,"  and  the 
probable  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  scenes  recorded. 
In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.-xxxvii. )  he  describes  him- 
self as  younger  than  the  three  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly his  presence  is  not  noticed  in  the  first  chap- 
ters. He  expresses  his  desire  to  moderate  between 
the  disputants;  and  his  words  alone  touch  upon, 


«  The  connection  of  Dedan  ami  Tenia  with  Buz  in 
Jer.  xxv.  23,  is  also  to  be  noticed, 
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although  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle,  that  idea 
of  the  disciplinal  nature  of  suffering,  which  is  the 
key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt;  but,  as  in  the 
whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he 
demands.      [Jon,  Book  of.]  A.  B. 

2.  ('HAiou  [Vat.  UKeiov,  Alex.  EAiou].)  Sou 
of  Tohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1 
Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Eliel  occurs  in  the 
same  position  —  son  of  Toah  and  father  of  Jero- 
hani  (vi.  34,.  Heb.  19);  and  also  Eliab  (vi.  27, 
Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson  of  Zo- 
phai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copy- 
ists' variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  EAia/3;  [Comp.  Aid.  'EAia-j ) 
A  similar  variation  of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Jesse,  is  probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  where  Elihu  "of  the  brethren  of  David"  is 
mentioned  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
see  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  where,  in  a  similar  connection, 
the  word  "brethren"  is  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
The  LXX.  retains  Eliab.  [Eliab,  3.]  In  this 
place   the    name   is   without    the    final    Aleph  — 

4.  ('EAi/xou0;  Alex.  EAjouS;  [Comp.  Aid. 
'EAtoO-])  One  of  the  "captains"  (^ITS"1,  i.  e. 
heads)  of  the  "thousands  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  after  he  had 
left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  and  who  assisted  him  against  the  maraud- 
ing band  (IVT?)  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xxx.). 

5.  0rP7H:  'EAtoO;  [Vat.  Evvov-])  A  Kor- 
hite  Levite  in  the  time  of  David;  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (A.  V.  "porters")  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah. He  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are 
applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers  which  appear  to 
indicate  that  they  were  not  only  "strong  men," 
as  in  A.  V.,  but  also  fighting  men.   (See  vv.  6,  7, 

8,  12,  in  which  occur  the  words  V^H  =  army,  and 

"^^jlS  =  warriors  or  heroes.)  G. 

BLFJAH.     1.  (generally  ^IT^N,   Eliyahu, 

but   sometimes  i"PyS,  Eliyah  [God- Jehovah]: 


a  By  Chrysostom  and  others  the  name  is  Grecized 
into  'HAi'os,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

h  Stanley,  S.  §'  P.  p.  328.  In  the  Ada  Sanctorutn, 
he  is  called  Prodigiosus  Tkesbitts. 

c  « Omnium  suae  aetatis  Prophetarum  facile  prin- 
ceps  ;  et,  si  a  Mose  discesseris,  nulli  secundus  "  (Frisch- 
muth,  in  Crit.  Sacri,  quoting  from  Abarbanel). 

d  The  Hebrew  text  is  ^WHIZ  ^WDTl  IST^M 

2.  The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the 
present  Masoretic  text,  to  mean  "from  the  inhabitants 
of  Gilead,"  or  (2)  "from  Tishbi  of  Gilead  ;  "  which, 
with  a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has. 
The  latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (iii.  486,  note).  Light- 
foot  assumes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that 
Elijah  was  from  Jabesh  Gilead.  By  Josephus  he  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Thesbon  —  e/c  7roAeu>s  ©eo-/3u>- 
njs  ttjs  TakaaSinSos  x<">Pa*  (vii-  l3i  §  2)-  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  read  as  Heshbon,  a  city  of  the 
priests,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius,  that  he  was  "  of  the   tribe  of  Aaron,"  and 
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'HAtov,  [Vat.  HAsioi/,  exc.  Mai.  iv.  5,  'HAi'os;J 
Aquila,  HAUx;«  N.  T.  'HAias,  [Tisch.  8th  ed. 
'HAe/as:]  Elian).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced."  b  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  whose 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances,  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  fiery  zeal,  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs, 
the  pathos  of  his  despondency,  the  glory  of  his  de- 
parture, and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  throw  such  a 
halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.c'  The 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who  suf- 
fered so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhance  our 
interest  in  the  story  and  the  character.  "  Elijah 
the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  is  liter- 
ally all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  parentage 
and  locality/'  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
detail  with  which  the  genealogies  of  other  prophets 
and  leaders  of  Israel  are  stated.  Where  the  place 
—  if  it  was  a  place  —  lay,  which  gave  him  this  ap- 
pellation we  know  not,  nor  are  we  likely  to  know. 
It  is  not  again  found  in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any 
name  answering  to  it  been  discovered  since.'' 
[Thisbe.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story 
of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the 
further  side  of  the  .Jordan  —  a  country  of  chase  and 
pasture,  of  tent-villages,  and  mountain-castles,  in- 
habited by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized  like 
those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert, 
and  gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  those  tribes;  making  war  with  the  Ha- 
garites,  and  taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their 
cattle,  and  then  dwelling  in  their  stead  (.1  ( 'hr.  v. 
10,  19-22).  To  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan  the  title  "Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a 
similar  impression,  though  in  a  far  stronger  degree, 
to  that  which  the  title  "Celt"  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more  than  that, 
must  Gilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem./ 
One  of  the  most  famous  heroes  in  the  early  annals 


grandson  of  Zadok.  See  also  the  Chron.  Pasch.  in 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i  1070,  &c. ;  and  Qua- 
resmius,  Elucid.  ii.  605.  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion —  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  two  —  Elijah  was  identical  with  Phin- 
ehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 
(Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21  ;  Eisenmenger,  i.  686).  Arab 
tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhad  Gilhood,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  p.  98),  and  his  tomb  near 
Damascus  (Mislin.  i.  490). 

e  The  common  assumption  —  perhaps  originating 
with  Hiller  (Onom.  p.  947)  or  Reland  {Pal.  p.  1035)  — 
is  that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  that 
passage,  but  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants  " 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1.     [Thisbe.] 

f  See  a  good  passage  illustrative  of  this  in  Rob  Roy, 
chap.  xix. 
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of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,"  in  whom 
all  these  characteristics  were  prominent ;  and  Pro- 
fessor  Stanley  has  well  remarked  how  impossible  it 
is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character  without  recol- 
lecting this  fact  (S.  4-  P.  p.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  im- 
portant, this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at 
every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "  stood  he- 
fore"'  Ahab  —  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to 
this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his 
native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realize  something  from 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of 
his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred  —  that  little  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordinary  size."  His 
chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long  and  thick, 
and  hanging  down  his  back,*  and  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  c  no  less  remark- 
able. His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  <l  round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when 
about  to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle," 
or  cape,  e  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with 
one  of  our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech./  In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his 
face  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it 
up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff.ff  On  one  occasion  we 
find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground 
with  his  face  between  his  knees.''  Such,  so  far  as 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to 
conceive  it,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great 
Prophet,  an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that 
time.'  "  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis 
despiceret ;  facie  squalente,  quas  multitudine  suorum 
crinium  obumbraretur  ....  pelle  caprina,  tantum 
de  corpore  tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum 
erat,  reliqua  corporis  ad  aera  perdurantem  "  (Gregory 
Nyss.  quoted  by  Willemer  de  Pallio  Elice  in  Crit. 
Siirri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecul- 
iarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to 
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form  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous 
court  and  country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  him,  it 
was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [Calf.]  They  were 
announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of  the 
nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence: 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worship  —  "  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat"  —  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sidon,  and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his 
wife's  family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant  — 
doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  char- 
acter, and  therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave, 
severe  service  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it 
and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth," 
and  "the  groves")  were  licentious  and  impure 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13, 
14,  iii.  7,  8).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil 
characteristic  of  the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness  —  a 
foreign  religion,  imported  from  nations  the  hatred 
of  whom  was  inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law, 
as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that  God  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
had  "  driven  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
planted  them  in;"  and  through  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had  "  trodden  down  their  enemies,  and 
destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them."  It  is 
as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years  —  three 
years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  iv.  25;  James  v.  17),  and  three 


a  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  34  with  1  K.  xvii. 
21,  it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer  than 
Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the  inference 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Chrysostom  applied  the  same 
epithet  to  him  as  to  St.  Paul,  Tpiirrixyv  ai'0pu>7roi'. 

>>  2  K.  i.  8,  "  a  hairy  man  ;  "  literally,  "  a  lord  of 
hair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  —  a.v6pia-nov  Sajruv  — 

and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan  —  7*^0  ""OS  —  the 
same  word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its 
application  to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by 
the  word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mock- 
ing Elisha.  "  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (n~ lp) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.     [Elisha.] 

c  Running  before  Ahab's  chariot ;  the  hardships 
of  the  Cherith  ;  the  forty  days'  feat. 

<l  T137  (2  K.  i.  8),  rendered  "  leather  "  in  this  one 
place  only.     See  Gen.  iii.  21,  &c. 


e  Addereth,  iT^S  :  LXX.  jurjAtoT^s ;  always  used 
for  this  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the 
permanent  impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of 
the  Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  after- 
wards the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
(Zech.  xiii.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  rough  garment  ;  "  where  the 
Hebrew  word  is  the  same  which  in  Elijah's  history  is 
rendered  "  mantle  "). 

/  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  3aid  to  exist. 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

g  D73  (2  K.  ii.  8) :  "  wrapped "  is  a  different 
word. 

h  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  knelling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  "  When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive"  (Mark  xi.  25  ;  and  see  Matt.  yi.  5, 
&c.). 

i  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaziah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 
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or  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and 
the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
introduction  is  of  the  most  startling  description: 
he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  Eastern  manners  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he 
does  in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  character- 
istic of  himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by 
his  follower  Elisha  —  a  formula  which  includes 
everything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king  — 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  his  being  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Living  God,  Elijah  being  his  messenger,  and 
then  —  the  special  lesson  of  the  event  —  that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  "  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  serv- 
ant I  am,  "  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word."  What  imme- 
diate action  followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some 
threatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut  off  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samaria.  [Cherith.]  There  in 
the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook  obliged 
him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  "at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afford  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has.  been  devoted    to  explaining   away 

Elijah's  "  ravens."  The  Hebrew  word,  D^S*^!?, 
Orebim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighboring 
town  of  Orbo  or  Orbi."  By  others  Elijah  has  been 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest  —  and  this 
twice  a  day  regularly  for  several  months !  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
—  occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous  —  or 
from  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of 


a  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennicott,  p.  581.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

b  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Elins  corvorum  convictor  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

c  Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Elijah 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

d  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town  (Mislin, 
i.  532,  who  however  does  not  give  his  authority).  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  tower 
(Jerome,  Ep.  Paula;).  At  a  later  period  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  erected  over  the  house 
of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  her  kneading- 
trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr,  and  Phocas,  in 
Reland,  p.  985).  This  church  was  called  to  xvp^01' 
(Acta  Sanctorum). 

e  This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chenaanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Eisen- 
menger,    Entd.    Judenth.    ii.    725). 

*  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  (see  just  before)  suggests 
more  obviously  a  difference  of  worship  and  nationality 
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all  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  Josephus.*  [Che- 
rith.] 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoeni- 
cian town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly 
the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.c  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived  d  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "Jehovah  thy  God"  as  an  indication.6  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death./' 

Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  others, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor: "0  thou  man  of  God"  —  "Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  do- 
mestic officer  divide  between  them  the  mournful 
duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round  the  springs, 
which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine, 
nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the 
two  chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death  —  "  Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself."  It  is  the  moment  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself  first 
to  the  minister.  There,  suddenly  planted  in  his 
path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  "  There 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,"  says  Obadiah  with  true 
Eastern  hyperbole,  "  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent 
to  seek  thee;  "  and  now  here  he  stands  when  least 
expected.  Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
wild  figure,  and  that  stern,  unbroken  countenance, 


between  the  Sareptan  widow  and  the  prophet.  See 
Stanley,  JeuMsh  Church,  ii.  330.  So  also  the  exceptive 
ei  (u>),  Luke  iv.  26,  properly  refers  to  enifi.<f>07)  and  not 
aiiTwc,  i.  e.,  was  sent  nowhere  exr.ipt  to  Sarepta,  which 
lay  out  of  Israel,  and  not  was  sent  to  none  of  the 
widows  in  Israel  except  the  one  at  Sarepta.  We  have 
the  same  idiom  in  ver.  27,  where  the  opposition  be- 
tween Israelite  and  foreigner  is  beyond  question. 
On  this  use  of  el  fir)  see  especially  Fritzsche  on  Rom. 
xiv.  14.  and  Meyer  on  Matt.  xii.  4.  II. 

/  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  ,!  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found  ;  while  in  the 
story  of  the  Shunammite's  son  it  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "  died."  Josephus's  language  (viii.  13,  §  3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pre/,  to  Jonah  ;  and  see  the  citations  from  the 
Talmud  in  Eisenmenger,  Entrl.  Jud.  ii.  725.) 

*  That  the  child's  death  was  real,  not  apparent,  as 
stated  above,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The  lan- 
guage itself  is  sufficiently  explicit.  The  child's  ceas- 
ing to  breathe  must  mean  the  same  thing  as  to  die. 
So  the  Psalmist  says :  r:  Thou  tokest  away  their 
breath,  they  die  "  (civ.  29).  The  two  expressions  are 
often  interchanged  (comp.  Gen.  vii.  22 ;  Josh.  xi.  11  : 
Ps.  exxxv.  17,  cxlvi.  4 ;  Ezck.  xxxvii.  10,  etc.).  So 
also  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  which  follows,  supposes 
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Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on  his  face."  Elijah, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation  —  "  As  Jehovah 
of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his 
fear  that,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Elijah  would 
disappear  before  he  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his 
chaise  —  "  Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  fol- 
lowed the  Baals."  Ho  then  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  .Mount  Carmel  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four 
hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  queen.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Ger- 
izim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it 
wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xviii.  30)  —  in  ruins,  and 
therefore  of  earlier  erection  —  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot. 
On  the  question  of  the  particular  part  of  the  ridge 
of  Carmel,  which  formed  the  site  of  the  meeting, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  It  is  elsewhere  ex- 
amined.    [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant 
of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant; 
with  his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and 
sheep-skin  cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repair- 
ing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  of 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel  —  on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  x.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
"  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing all  —  these  things  form  a  picture  with  which 
we  are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into 
fresh  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The 
conclusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced 
at.6  The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice 
and  altar  —  the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would 
seem  by  Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  —  the  king, 
with  an  apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his 
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that  result :  ,!  Hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  tho 
widow  ...  by  slaying  her  son?"'  (1  K.  xvii.  20); 
add,  "  O  Lord,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him 
again  "  (ver.  21).  H. 

«  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  "  lord  "  and  "  slave," 
show  hi?  fear  of  Elijah  ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
used  in  addressing  a  potentate. 

t>  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admi- 
rably drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  (f  P.  pp.  355,  356). 

c  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn,  one 
of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  prophet.  The  scene  in  which  the  occur- 
rences at  Beer-sheba  are  embodied  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  and  affecting  iu  the  whole  work. 

d  TJH^tt  is  both  a  «  messenger  "  and  an  "  angel." 
LXX.  ver.'  5,  tis  ;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  13,  §  7). 
e  '-One  Rotetn  tree,"  Hebrew,  "inS  Drfl      Wot 

T  V  V  L 

certainly  so  emphatic,  for  the  numeral  may  be  =  our 
a  or  an,  as  often  elsewhere  — H.]     The  indented  rock 
45 


own  adherents  —  the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  10  miles: 
the  prophet,  with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running 
before  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  in- 
stinct stopping  short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  fur- 
ther than  the  "  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the 
author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation,  "  if  I  make 
not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-mor- 
row about  this  time."  It  was  no  duty  of  Elijah 
to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers,  and,  as 
at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he  takes  refuge  in 
flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and  the  refuge  must 
be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the  journey  was 
Beer-sheba  —  "Beer-sheba  which  belongeth  to  Ju- 
dah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt 
of  those  fathers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  culti- 
vated country,  Elijah  halted.  His  servant  —  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy  of  Zarephath 
—  he  left  in  the  town;  while  he  himself  set  out 
alone  into  the  wilderness  —  the  waste  uninhabited 
region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the  last 
few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron 
frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death  — "  It  is 
enough !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fathers."  <•'  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous —  it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 
could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel''  —  the  prophet 
was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  despondency  be- 
neath the  solitary  bush  e  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are 
all  a  Bedouin's  requirements,/  and  went  forward, 
"in  the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty 
days   "to  the  mount  of 'God,   even   to  Horeb." 

opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent,  Deir  Mar 
E/yas,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  which  is 
now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which  the 
prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar  ;  Porter,  Hand- 
book, &c).  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  have 
been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  place 
on  which  he  was  "accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib. 
iii.  p.  178;  Maundrell,  Eir.  Trav.  p.  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Gays- 
forde,  1506,  in  Bonar,  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a  curiou3  statement  by  Quaresniius  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time 
"  by  the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pilgrims. 
(Eluciriatio,  ii.  605;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyage,  &c,  p. 
144.) 

/  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  iu  the  Hebrew  text  —  "a  cake  of  meal "  — 
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Here,  in  "  the  cave,"  a  one  of  the  numerous  caverns 
in  those  awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional 
sanctuary  of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well 
known  —  he  remained  for  certainly  one  b  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  "  — the 
question,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  Driven 
by  what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown  ?  "  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation the  prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but  force  has  been  vain ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  bis  life  from 
the  sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  commu- 
nications with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched, 
to  be  effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  (els  rb 

viraidpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  (^357)  ^h  Je- 
hovah. Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  "  The  Lord  passed  by;  "  passed  in  all  the  ter- 
ror of  his  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but 
the  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none 
of  these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrat- 
ing the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  mani- 
festations, came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol  — 
the  "still  small  voice."  What  sound  this  was, 
whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture;  but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Ehjah  than 
the  roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To 
him  no  less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses,  centuries 
before,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and 
at  once  stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communica- 
tion. It  is  in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is 
his  answer;  but  with  what  different  force  must  the 
question  have  fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer 
left  his  lips !  "  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
was  comparatively  a  novice;  when  he  left  it  he  was 
an  initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  them ;  not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 


a.  The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  JTIUXSn  ;  and 
so  too  the  LXX.,  to  o-mjAcuoi'.  The  cave  is  now  show.n 
"in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point  of 
Jebel  MUsa;  "  "a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man's 
body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Elijah  (Stan- 
ley," S.  $  P.  p.  49 ;  Rob.  i.  103,  2d  ed.). 

6  Hebrew,  ^7.  A.  V.  "lodge;  "  but  in  Gen.  xix. 
2,  accurately,  "  tarry  all  night." 

c  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha.  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
the  passage  is  :  "  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  were  before  him  (t.  e.  either  12  ploughs  were 
before  him  with  his  servants,  or  12  yoke  of  land  were 
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mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  his- 
tory! What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning!" 
(Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  136).  Not  in 
the  persecutions  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000 
unknown  worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not 
alone  as  he  had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him  —  three 
changes  were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad, 
Hazael  was  to  be  king  of  Syria;  instead  of  Ahab, 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ; 
and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own 
successor.  Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companion- 
ship which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His 
first  search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon 
found  him ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place, 
Ahel-meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  [Abel-meholah.J  Elisha 
was  ploughing  at  the  time,c  and  Elijah  "  passed 
over  to  him  "  —  possibly  crossed  the  river ''  —  and 
cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known  sheep-skin  cloak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  familiar  e  action,  claiming 
him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesitation  —  but 
the  call  was  quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced 
that  long  period  of  service  and  intercourse  which 
continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles 
to  esteem  and  reverence  —  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat, who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxi. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves 
of  it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous 
injustice  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely 
accused  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons''  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
—  as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal  —  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.      [Xaboth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  ac- 
quisition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  posses- 


already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  last."  [See 
note  under  Elisha,  p.  714.] 

d  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  crossing 
the  Jordan. 

«  See  also  Ruth  iii.  4-14.  Ewald,  AUerthiimer,  p. 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  similar  custom  survives  in 
the  German  word  Mantel-kind. 

f  "  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  bis  sons  " 
(2  K.  ix.  26 ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another  ex- 
pression in  this  verse  —  yesternight  (tt772S,  A.  V. 
"yesterday"),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses  —  the  trial  of  our  Lord  —  it  was  con- 
ducted at  night.  The  same  word — yesternight  — 
prompts  the  inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  encounter 
with  Elijah  happened  on  the  very  day  following  the 
murder. 
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sion  of  the  coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him,  prob- 
ably in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot,  ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  JJidkar  (2  K.  ix.  2G).  Hut  the 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  bis 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
—  as  David  went  out  to  meet "  Goliath  —  on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  mis- 
erable king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms 
fearful  to  any  Oriental  —  peculiarly  terrible  to  a 
Jew  —  and,  most  of  all,  significant  to  a  successor 
of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  northern  kingdom  — 
"  I  will  take  away  thy  posterity ;  I  will  cut  off  from 
thee  even  thy  very  dogs;  I  will  make  thy  house 
like  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall 
be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  blood  of  thy 
victims  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wife  and  thy 
children  shall  be  torn  in  this  very  garden  by  the 
wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky ' '  —  the  large 
vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are  always  wheel- 
ing along  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless 
suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tre- 
mendous was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years  Jehu 
was  able  to  recall  the  very  words  of  the  prophet's 
burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had  list- 
ened as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51;  2  K.  i.  17),  before 
we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have 
been  partly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, and  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and 
troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  51).  In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an 
oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekroh. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Car- 
mel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
ap]>ears  on  the  path  of  the  messengers,  without 
preface  or  inquiry  utters  his  message  of  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as 
national  on  this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as 
before,  they  are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah—  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  God  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
zebub,  god  of  Ekron  V  "  The  messengers  returned 
to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their 
mission.  They  were  possibly  strangers;  at  any 
rate  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  thus  interrupted  their  journey.  But  his 
appearance  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their 
description  at  once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
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a  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 
b  See  p.  703,  note  b. 

c  "inn  (2  K.  i.  9),  A.  V.,  inaccurately,  «an 
hill." 

d  *  This  passage  presents  a  very  interesting  prob- 
lem in  textual  criticism,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice,  though  its  full  discussion  would  here  be  out 


seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  court  or  have 
beard  him  described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that 
had  thus  reversed  the  favorable  oracle  which  he 
was  hoping  for  from  Ekron.     The  "  hairy  man  " 

—  the  "  lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading  *  runs 

—  with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  lo».ig  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  [perhaps  =  " dwelt "]  on  the  top  of  "the 
mount,"  c  i.  e.  probably  of  Carmel  [comp.  2  K.  ii. 
25].  The  officer  approached  and  addressed  the 
prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha — "0 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down.'' 
"  And  Elijah  answered  and  said,  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty !  And  there  came  down 
fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." 
A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same 
fate.  The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  his  servant 
need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king 
gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to  his 
face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Elijah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  harmless.  This  was  his  last  interview 
with  the  house  of  Ahab.  It  was  also  his  last  re- 
corded appearance  in  person  against  the  Baal-wor- 
shippers. 

following  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the 
mouth  of  a  greater  than  even  Elijah  an  exposition. 
no  less  characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between 
that  severe  rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which 
He  came  to  introduce.  It  was  when  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  were  on  their  journey  through  this 
very  district,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
smarting  from  the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some 
Samaritan  villagers,  that  —  led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perhaps,  by  some 
traditional  name  on  the  road  —  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  the  two  "  sons  of  thunder  "  burst  forth  —  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did?" 
But  they  little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed. 
"  He  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know- 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  Eor  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them  "  (Luke  ix.  51-56 ).<l    As  if  he  had  said, 


of  place.  The  words  following  "  lie  turned  and  re- 
buked them  "  (from  "and  said  "  to  "  save  them  "  in- 
clusive) though  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  in 
every  respect  so  worthy  of  our  Lord,  are  wanting  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts 
(namely,  ABCEGHLSVXAH  and  the  Sinaitio) 
and  in  other  leading  authorities  for  the  settlement  of 
the  text.     They  are  accordingly  rejected  by  Lachmann, 
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"  Ye  are  mistaking  and  confounding  the  different 
standing  points  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants; 
taking  your  stand  upon  the  Old — that  of  an 
avenging  righteousness,  when  you  should  rejoice 
to  take  it  upon  the  New  —  that  of  a  forgiving  love  " 
(Trench,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.). 

4.  It  must  have  heen  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  books  of  .Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the 
prophet,  and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the 
proceedings  of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram,  the 
son  of  jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Elijah 
sent  him  a  letter  "  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  cf  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the 
throne  of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elijah  had 
been  translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehosh- 
aphat against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram 
was  not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
going  about  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and 
in  conducting  some  important  wars,  amongst  others 
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that  in  question  against  Moab,  while  Joram  was 
concerned  with  the  more  central  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment (2  K.  iii.  7,  &c).  That  Joram  began  to 
reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat 
is  stated  in  2  K.  viii.  16.  According  to  one  record 
(2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately  precedes  the  ac- 
count of  Elijah's  last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was 
actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  time  of 
Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah ;  and  though  this 
is  modified  by  the  statements  of  other  places b  (2 
K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not  invalidated,  and  the 
conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  as  stated  above, 
that  Joram  ascended  the  throne  some  years  before 
the  death  of  his  father.  [See  Joram;  Jehosha- 
phat; Judah.]  In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,''  while 
in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite 
different  from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imbedded 
(Bertheau,  C/tronik,  ad  loc). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving 
these  northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but 
we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, at  the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 

It  was  at  Gilgal —  probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Ephraim  d  —  that  the  prophet  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  companion.  Per- 
haps his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him, 
perhaps  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a 


Tischendorf,  and  Trcgelles,  though  defended  by  Al- 
ford,  and,  as  far  as  ver.  55  is  concerned,  by  Meyer  and 
Bleek.  who  explain  their  omission  by  the  supposition 
that  the  eye  of  the  copyist  passed  from  KAIEIIIey  to 
KAIEnopeuflTjcrav.  The  56th  verse  (so  far  as  quoted 
above)  which  is  wanting  in  D  and  a  very  few  other 
documents  which  contain  the  rest  of  the  words  in 
question,  is  rejected  by  most  critics,  though  the  au- 
thorities which  support  it  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which  contain  ver.  55.  Further,  the  words 
cos  ko.1  'HAi'as  en-oiTjo-e,  "  even  as  Elias  did,"  in  ver.  54, 
which  are  wanting  in  B  L  H  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  also 
in  the  Curetonian  Syriac.  Vulgate,  and  Armenian  ver- 
sions, and  some  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Coptic,  are 
likewise  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  whole  passage  as  originally  written 
reads  thus :  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  But 
he  turned  and  rebuked  them ;  and  they  went  to  an- 
other village." 

The  whole  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Norton  in 
his  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  in  a 
very  able  and  instructive  note  ^vol.  i.  pp.  lxxx.- 
lxxxvii.,  2d  ed.  Boston,  1846).  Though  concluding 
that  the  words  in  question  "  did  not  make  a  part  of 
the  original  text  of  Luke's  Gospel,"  he  goes  on  to  re- 
mark :  — 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  carry  with  them 
strong  intrinsic  proof  that  they  were  spoken  by  Jesus. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered 
by  him,  they  should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed 
to  him. 

«  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  only  solution  of  the 
appearances  that  present  themselves  seems  to  be,  that 
the  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  were  spoken  by  him, 
that  they  were  preserved  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  heard  him,  and  communicated  by  them  to  others, 


and  that,  not  having  been  recorded  by  Luke,  they 
were  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  text  of  his  Gospel." 

The  state  of  the  external  testimony  is  such,  that  he 
further  supposes  "  that  the  account  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was  not  introduced  in  a 
complete  form  at  once ;  but  that  the  text  owes  its 
present  state  to  marginal  additions  made  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  :  first,  the  words,  •  As  Elijah  did]  being 
written  down,  as  these  are  wanting  in  the  smallest 
number  of  manuscripts,  then  those  first  spoken  by  our 
Lord,  and  then  his  remaining  words."  A. 

a  2J-1DX2,  "a  writing"  [A.  V.],  almost  identical 
with  the  word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The 
ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sepher,  "1DD, 
a  book. 

o  The  second  statement  of  Jehoram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iii.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make  the 
subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah's  departure, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  question. 

c  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten and  sent  after  Elijah's  translation.  Others  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  production  of  Elisha,  for  whose 
name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  cop.\  ists. 
The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To  the  second, 
the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed,  is  a  sufficient 
reply.  Jo8epbus  (Ant.  ix.  5,  §  2)  says  that  the  letter 
was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth.  (See  Light- 
foot,  Chronicle,  &c,  "Jehoram."  Other  theories  will 
be  found  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  i.  1075,  and 
Otho,  Lct.  Rabh.  p.  167.) 

d  The  grounds  for  this  inference  are  given  under 
Elisha  (p.  718).     See  also  Gilgal. 
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too  sudden  parting;  in  either  case  he  endeavors  to 
persuade  Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  lie  goes  on 
an  errand  of  Jehovah.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee, 
for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha 
will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master,  —  "  As  Jeho- 
vah liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  They  went  together  to  Bethel."  The 
event  which  was  about  to  happen  had  apparently 
been  communicated  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  and  they  inquire  if  Elisha  knew  of  his  im- 
pending loss.  His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was 
aware  of  it.  "  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  empha- 
sis possible,  "-indeed  /  do b  know  it,  hold  ye  your 
peace."  But  though  impending,  it  was  not  to 
happen  that  day.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  Again,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  em- 
phatically as  before.  Elijah  makes  a  final  effort  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.  "  Tarry 
here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the 
Jordan."  But  Elisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  two  set  off  across  the  undulating  plain  of  burn- 
ing sand,  to  the  distant  river,  —  Elijah  in  his 
mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin,  Elisha  in  ordinary 

clothes  (T33>ver-  12).  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights  behind  the 
town  —  the  same  to  which  a  late  tradition  would 
attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord"s  temptation  —  and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up  •'  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an 
enemy;''  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  What  fol- 
lows is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  nar- 
rative. "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were e 
gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  Ask  what  I 
shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 


«  The  Hebrew  word  "  went  down  "  is  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty, if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  N.  W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley,  5. 
If  P.  p.  308,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favor  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Elisha. 

h  Vfl  VT   ^S'CS  =  "  Also  I  know  it ;  "    Kiyi, 
c  Qv2.     The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

-  T 

d  The  word   is  i"I33.  used   of  smiting  in   battle  ; 
tt' 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Gesen.  p.  883). 

e  LXX.  "  As  they  were  going  over,"  iv  tiu  Sia- 
firivai. 

f  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
not  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the 
skies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
disciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  bad  arrivi  d,  but 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 

The  word  !"T"1]?D  involves  no  idea  of  whirling,  and 
tt  : 
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And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  portion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hast 
asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  1«  so  unto  thee,  but  if  not,  it  shall 
not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  went 
nil,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  tire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and 
Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies."  ' 
Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitterness,!'  "  My 
father,  my  father!  "  He  was  gone  who,  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 
been  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof"  for  so  many  years;  and  Elisha  was  at  last 
left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often 
have  looked  forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment 
of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw 
him  no  more;  but  his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  this 
he  took  up  —  at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  with 
which  he  was  to  be  clothed.  Little  could  he  have 
realized,  had  it  been  then  presented  to  him,  that  he 
whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was  that  he  had 
"poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah"  should 
hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  been  de- 
nied to  his  master  —  should,  instead  of  the  terror 
of  kings  and  people,  be  their  benefactor,  adviser, 
and  friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  king  of 
Israel  should  be  found  to  lament  with  the  same 
words  that  had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  de- 
parture of  his  stem  and  silent  master,  ••  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chario-1  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof!  " 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
prophet.  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  tire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp  "  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed, 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi 
(iv.  6)''  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it  had 
grown  vo  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and  how 
continually  the  great  prophet  was  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,«  it  is  patent 

is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  storm  "  or  "  tem- 
pest."    The   term   "  the  skies "   has  been  employed 

above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D'^t^n.  because  we 
.-   T  -  ' 

attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven  "  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  [The  word,  among  its  other  senses, 
often  denotes  the  place  of  God's  abode,  ami  may  very 
properly  be  so  understood  here.  Indeed,  that  mean- 
ing only  agrees  with  2  K.  ii.  1,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative.  —  H.] 

9  p3?^J,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
,;  great  and  bitter  cry  "  when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. 

h  The  expression  in  Malachi  is  "  Elijah  the  prophet." 
From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed  that  another 
Elijah  was  intended.  The  LXX.,  however,  either  fol- 
lowing a  different  Hebrew  text  from  that  which  we 
possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of  their  times, 
insert  the  usual  designation,  ''  the  Tishbite."  (See 
Lightfoot,  Ecercit.  on  Luke  i.  17.) 

I  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  rabbis  — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys  —  generally  in  the  form  of  an 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  11,  ii.  402-7).  At 
the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was  always  placed 
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on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may  —  the  stern  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor  —  is  proclaimed 
to  be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  15 ;  John  i. 
21).  His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the 
disciples.  They  were  "  sore  afraid,"  but  not  ap- 
parently surprised.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter 
immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  prophet 
whose  arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting. 
[See  Transfiguration,  Amer.  ed.]  Even  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it 
did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
the  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii. )  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allusion 
in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references  allude 
to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all 
set  forth  a  very  different  side  of  his  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative.  They 
speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves (James  v.  17 ) ;  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all 
things"  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  "turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just  "  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17). 
The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts 
must  be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here;  it  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliant  but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away. 
Precious  indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  hassh 

for  him.  that  as  the  zealous  champion  and  messenger 
Of  the  "  covenant  "  of  circumcision  (1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Mai. 
iii.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due  performance  of  the 
rite.  During  certain  prayers  the  door  of  the  house 
was  set  open  that  Elijah  might  enter  and  announce 
the  Messiah  (Eisennienger,  i.  685).  His  coming  will 
be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each 
of  the  three  be  will  proclaim,  in  a  voice  which  shall 
be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace,  happiness,  salva- 
tion, respectively  (Eisenmenger,  ii.  696).  So  firm  was 
the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods 
were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the 
common  saying  was,  "Put  them  by  till -Elijah  comes  " 
(Lightfoot,  Exercit.  Matt.  xvii.  10  ;  John  i.  21).  The 
same  customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use 
among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries. 
(See  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  xxiv.  131,  &c.)  [See  also 
the  art  Eliahu  in  Hamburger's  Real-Encycl.  f.  Bibel 
it.  Talmud.  —  A.] 

*  On  this  subject  there  is  an  essay  entitled  Der 
Prophet  Elia  in  der  Legende,  in  Frankel's  Monats- 
schriftf.  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  1863,  xii.  241  ff.,  281 
ff.     The  writer  divides  the  legends  into  three  periods  : 
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outlines  or  the  discordant  coloring  of  the  earlier 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  peculiarly 
so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those  deeds 
of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling  relief 
from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah,  are  seen 
by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  "  white  and  glister- 
ing "  light  of  the  Mountain  of  Transfiguration. 
When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Gilead  a 
he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  wandering 
about  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  in  deserts 
and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
But  these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  zeal,  the 
destructive  wrath,  which  accompanied  them.  Under 
that  heavenly  light  they  fall  back  into  their  proper 
proportions,  and  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  the  prophet 
talking  to  our  Lord  —  talking  of  that  event  which 
was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that  he  had 
suffered  and  striven  for —  "talking  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elyai 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name.6 
The  service  for  his  day  —  'HXias  iJ.eya\wvvu.os  — 
will  be  found  in  the  Menaion  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognized  by  the  Latin  church  also.c  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Elyas,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  travellers 
in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be  situated  on 
the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed.  Other 
convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pales- 
tine: in  J tbd  Ajliin,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Bitter, 
Syrien,  pp.  1029,  1066,  &c);  at  Ezra  in  the 
Haurdn  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  59),  and  the  more 
famous  establishment  on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  breviary  ( Off.  B.  Marice  Virtjinis  de  Monte 
Carmelo,  Julii  16)  the  connection  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even  as  himself  dedi- 
cating the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin  ! ,l    These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 


the  first,  of  pure  Messianic  expectation,  closes  with 
the  Mishna  ;  the  second,  in  which  Elijah  is  represented 
as  taking  part  in  human  affairs  even  before  his  Mes- 
sianic coming,  closes  with  the  Talmud  ;  in  the  third 
the  legends  reach  the  height  of  extravagance.  On  the 
Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  Elijah  in  the  time  of 
Christ  see  Norton's  note  on  Matt.  xi.  10  (Translation 
of  the  Gospels,  ii.  111-113) ;  Bertholdt,  Christol.  p.  58 
ff.  Most  of  the  Christian  fathers  believed  that  Elijah 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Christ  at  his  second  coming  : 
see  Suicer's  Thes.  i.  1318,  also  392-3,  and  Stuart's 
Corn m.  on  the  Aporalu/ise,  ii.  221  ff.  A. 

a  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  (S.  § 
P.  [p.  392,  Amer.  ed.])  in  favor  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  Transfiguration  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
[See  Hermon  ;  Tabor.] 

*  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark's  Peloponnesus  and 
Morea,  p.  190. 

c  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20.  By  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil, 
p.  331). 

<<  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Mislin,  Lieux 
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in  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  ( larmelites  (see  extracts 
in  l'abrieius,  Cod.  Pmtdepigr.  i.  1077). 

In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  llyds  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  ana  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  el-Khidr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lime's  Arabian  Xit/his,  introd.  note  2 ;  also  Seleo- 
tiohe  from  tin.-,  Kunin,  2-21,  222).  The  Persian 
8qfi&  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Elijah 
(Fabrioius,  i.  1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  'J,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  lxiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah,"  ret  'HAia  airoKf>v<pa-  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  [by]  Origen  (Horn,  on  Matt. 
xxvii.  0),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Je- 
rome, ad  Pammavhium  (see  Fabricius,  i.  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  "  awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,"  &c.,  Epli.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  "from  Elijah,"  i.  e.  the  portion  of 
the  O.  T.  containing  his  history — irapa,  rep  'HAia 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1)  that  of  Frisehmuth,  He  Elite  Prophetce 
Norn.,  ifc,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  and  (2)  Elias 
Thesbitvs,  by  yEgidius  Camartus,  4to,  Paris,  1631. 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  G. 

*  The  Biblical  facts  relating  to  Elijah,  accom- 
panied with  suggestive  remarks  on  his  character 
and  the  significance  of  his  ministry,  have  been 
wrought  into  an  interesting  form  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  tkt  Jewish  Church  (p.  321  fF. ),  published  since 
the  preceding  article  was  written.  It  is  difficult  to 
represent  the  composition  by  any  single  extract; 
but  the  following  scene,  that  of  the  coming  tempest 
as  descried  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  the  flight 
of  the  prophet  to  Jezreel,  is  described  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  beauty :  "  At  '  the  top  of  the 
mountain,'  but  on  a  lower  declivity  (see  1  K.  xviii. 
43,  44),  Elijah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  head,  in 
the  oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,  placed  be- 
tween his  knees ;  whilst  his  attendant  boy  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence,  over  the  western 
ridge,  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  The  sun  must  have  been  now  gone  down. 
But  the  cloudless  sky  would  be  lit  up  by  the  long 
bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Seven  times  the  youthful  watcher  [Elijah's  attend- 
ant] ascended  and  looked;  and  seven  times  'there 
was  nothing.'  The  sky  was  still  clear;  the  sea  was 
still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there 
arose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  days  and 
months  had  passed  across  the  heavens;  and  it  grew 


Saints,  ii.  49  ;  and  the   Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii. 

a  *  This  running  of  the  prophet  before  the  king's 
chariot,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  a  distance  of  12  miles 
across  the  plain  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel,  is  not  unlike 
what  is  still  practiced  iu  the  Bast  by  runners  who 
precede  persons  of  rank  as  a  mark  of  homage  or  as 
part  of  the  official  equipage.  See  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  227. 

H. 
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in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  and  quickly  the 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel 
shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest. 
Each  from  his  separate  height,  the  King  and  the 
Prophet  descended.  The  cry  of  the  boy  from  his 
mountain  watch  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  plain,  and  the  torrent  of 
Kishon  began  to  swell.  The  King  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  reach 
Jezreel.  He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  And  Elijah  was  touched  as  by  a  supporting 
hand :  and  he  snatched  up  his  streaming  mantle 
and  twisted  it  round  his  loins,  and  amidst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  closed  in,  he 
outstripped  even  the  speed  of  the  royal  horses,  and 
■  ran  before  the  chariot '  "  — as  the  Bedouins  of  his 
native  Gilead  would  still  rim  —  with  inexhaustible 
strength,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  though 
visible,  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph." 

The  history  and  character  of  Elijah  have  furnished 
numerous  texts  for  homiletic  uses.  Of  the  writers 
who  have  applied  the  teachings  of  the  narrative  in 
this  manner  may  be  mentioned  Gottfried  Menken, 
Homilien  iib.  die  Gesch.  des  Prophet  Elias,  xxiv. 
discourses  (Schriften,  ii.  17-302,  Bremen,  1858); 
Fr.  \V.  Kruminacher,  whose  Elias  der  Thisbittr 
(Elberf.  1828-33,  5e  Ausg.  1800,  Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1840,  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1847)  has  been  extensively 
read  in  English  as  well  as  German;  and  Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations  on  Passages  of  the  Obi  and 
New  Testaments  (books  xviii.  and  xix.).  Some  of 
the  best  chapters  in  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustra- 
tions are  those  which  relate  to  events  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  prophet.  One  of  Keble's  hymns  in 
the  Christian  Year  is  entitled  "  Elijah  in  Horeb." 
See  also  Ewald's  Geschichie  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii. 
524  ff.,  3e  Ausg.  (to  whom  Stanley  acknowledges 
himself  greatly  indebted);  Winer,  liealw.  i.  317- 
20;  Knobel,  Der  Prophetism.ua  der  Hebr.  ii.  73- 
88 ;  Ktister,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  u.  N.  Test.  pp. 
70-82;  Kurtz's  article,  though  brief,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  iii.  754-758;  Friedr.  Rud.  Hasse, 
Gesch.  des  Alt.  Bundes,  pp.  97-102  (Leipz.  1803); 
Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i.  389-401  (Amer. 
ed.);  and  the  valuable  article  in  Fairbairn's  Im- 
perial Bible  Dictionary,  i.  502-509.  H. 

ELI'KA  (N^bW  :  [Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Comp. 
'EA.i/cc{;]  Alex.  ~E.va.Ka.:  Elica),  a  Harodite,  i.  e. 
from  some  place  called  Charod  [Harod  in  A.  V. 
Judg.  vii.  1] ;  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
25).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  27,  —  to  account  for  which  see 
Kennicott's  conjecture  (Dissertation,  tj'<\,  p.  182). 

*  The  etymology  is  unknown  (Ges.).  Fiirst  de- 
rives it  from  ^S  and  Hp  (N^p),  God  is  rejecter, 
i.  e.  of  a  nation  or  individual.  H. 

E'LIM  (EPVh6:  AlKeifi-  [Mm]),  mentioned 

Ex.  xv.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the 
Red    Sea.     It    is    distinguished    as    having    had 

"  twelve   wells    (rather    "  fountains,"   ms*^)  of 

6  Root  b^S,  or  V^S,  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  "  a 
strong  tree,''  properly  eitheran  "  oak  "  or  "  terebinth," 
but  also  generally  "  tree  :  "  here  in  plur.  as  «  the  trees 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  8.  $■  P-  P-  515,  §  76).  Eloth 
or  Elath  is  another  plur.  form  of  the  same.  [Geseuius 
and  Fiirst  say  "  palms. "J 
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water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees."  Laborde 
(Geographical  Commentary  on  Exod.  xv.  27)  sup- 
posed Wady  Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four 
wadies  lying  between  29°  7',  and  29°  20',a  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  going  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  along  the 
coast  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order :  — 
W.  Ghurundel  (where  the  "low  hills"  begin, 
Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  35),  W.  Useit,  W.  Thai,  and 
IV.  Shiibeikek ;  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part 
called  also  W.  Taiyibeh,  or  having  a  junction  with 
one  of  that  name.  Between  Useit  and  Taiyibeh, 
the  coast-range  of  these  hills  rises  into  the  Gebel 
Huinmam,  "  lofty  and  precipitous,  extending  in 
several  peaks  along  the  shore,  apparently  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  covered  with  flints  ...  its  preci- 
pices .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along  shore  from  the 
hot  springs  (lying  a  little  VV.  of  S.  from  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Useit,  along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W. 
Taiyibeh"  (Rob.  i.  102;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p. 
35).  Hence,  between  the  courses  of  these  wadies  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Dr. 
Stanley  says,  "  Elim  must  be  Ghurundel,  Useit,  or 
Taiyibeh,"  (p.  35);  elsewhere  (p.  66),  that  "one 
of  two  valleys,  or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim;" 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundel  and 
Useit,  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first 
vegetation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert; "  among 
these  are  "wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf 
or  savage,  "  tamarisks,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia." 
Lepsius  takes  another  view,  namely,  that  Ghurundel 
is  Mara,  by  others  identified  with  Howarab  (2£ 
hours  N.  W.  from  Ghurundel,  and  reached  by  the 
Israelites,  therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  \V. 
Shubeikeh  (Lepsius,  Travels,  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1. 
27  ff.).    [Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.] 

H.  H. 

ELIMELECH  {ffeb.  -melech]  Cryb^b^ : 
'EAjyue'Aex'  [Vat'  A/3ei,u€Aex !  Alex.  AAijUeAeK, 
-\(Xi  A£i,ueAex:  Mimelech]),  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites  and 
the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the 
family  of  Elimelech,"  "  her  husband*s  kinsman," 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2,  3,  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  3,  9.)  A.  C.  H. 

*  Elimelech  signifies,  if  >  be  pronominal,  my  God 
is  king ;  but  if  merely  paragogic,  God  is  king. 
This  import  of  the  name,  as  Cassel  remarks  (Richter 
u.  Ruth  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  p.  205),  indicates 
the  rank  of  Elimelech's  family,  since  all  the  names 

with  this  element  (Tf  btt),  as  far  as  we  know,  e.  g. 
Abimelech,  Ahimelech,  were  borne  by  eminent  per- 
sons. How  long  he  lived  after  the  arrival  in  Moab 
is  uncertain ;  for  though  evidently  the  sons  were 
not  married  till  after  his  death  (Ruth  i.  3,  4),  it 


a  Seetzen  (Rtisen,  1854,  iii.  114-117)  traversed  them 
all,  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a  six  hours'  ride. 
He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  routes 
of  Robinson  and  Stanley  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in  the 
inverse  order,  with  theirs. 
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does  not  appear  how  many  of  the  ten  years  of  the 
sojourn  there  had  elapsed  (ver.  4)  when  the  sons 
were  married.    [Ruth  ;  Ruth,  Book  of.]     H. 

ELIOENAI  [5  syl.,  4  in  Heb.]  (WT^M 
[unto  Jehovah  are  my  eyes,  Ges.]  :  ['EKiQevdv, 
Vat.  EKeidaivav,  Alex.  EAtanjvai':  Elioenai]).  1. 
Head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Ohr.  vii.  8). 

2.  ['EAiowai:  Alex.  EAtawrji.]  Head  of  a  family 
of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

3.  (Accur.  Elihoe'nai  [5  syl.],  ^^'in^bw  : 
["EXiwvat;  Vat.  -vais;  Alex.  EAtonji/ai-])  Seventh 
son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
3).  It  appears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to 
Meshelemiah  (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate; 
and  as  we  learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen 
strong  men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him, 
we  may  conclude  that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah 
the  first-born  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  there- 
fore Elioenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  daily 
on  guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  would  there- 
fore come  every  third  day. 

4.  ['EMdfvdv ;  Vat.  E\eidava,  -BevaV,  Alex. 
EAioiTji/ai,  -aivvai-]  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the 
present  Heb.  text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Zerubbabel,  or  about  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei 
(ver.  19),  Zerubbabel's  brother.  (See  Geneal.  of 
owr  Lord,  107-109,  and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  [In  Ezr.  'EAjcoj/cu;  Vat.  FA.  -wva;  Alex. 
EAicoTjvoi!  in  Neh.,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  FA.a 
E\uvnvaX;  Comp.  Aid.  'EAiwia.]  A  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  one  of  those 
who  had  married  foreign  wives,  but  who,  at  Ezra's 
instigation,  put  them  away  with  the  children  born 
of  them,  and  offered  a  ram  for  a  trespass-offering 
(Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  called 
Elionas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

6.  ['EAiaJvaj,  Vat.  -uva,  FA.  -wvav ;  Alex. 
EXioivvdi,  2.  m.  EAieorji/ui'-]  An  Israelite,  of.  the 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  27).  From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the 
lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  family  of  high  rank.  Elioenai  is  corrupted 
to  Eliadas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

ELIO'NAS.  1.  ('EAiowais,  Alex.  EAmras; 
[Aid.  'EWlovas'-]  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 
[Elioenai,  5.] 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  with  the  Genevan  version 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  following,  as  usual,  the 
Aldine  edition,  reads  Ellionas.  A. 

2.  ('EXtwvds ;  [Vat.  EAuwSas:]  Noneas),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  32.     [Eliezer,  10.] 

EL'IPHAL  (bD^/S  [whom  God  judges, 
Ges.]  :  'EA^aT;  Alex.  EA«paaA;  [Comp.  'EA«£aA:] 
Eliphal),  son  of  Ur ;  one  of  the  members  of  David's 


b  Seetzen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  at  Howara  is  against  this  identity  —  a  weak 
reason,  for  the  water-supply  of  these  regions  is  highly 
variable.  He  also  rejects  Ghurundel  as  the  site  of 
Elini  (iii.  117). 
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guard  (L  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  the  name  is  given  ELIPHELET,  and  the  names 
in  connection  with  it  are  much  altered.      [Un.] 

ELIPHALAT  ('EAupaAdr  [Vat.  -A«-]  : 
EliphaLich),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Eliphelet.] 

ELIPHALET  [Heb.  Eliphalet]  (ttb^b.N 
[God  delivers] :  [in  2  Sum.  'EAt<f>aAatf ;  Vat.  EAet- 
<paa6;  Alex.j  E\t(paa6;  [in  1  Chr.,]  'EAt4>aAa; 
[Alex.  -A.6T  ;  Vat.  EjU<f>aA€T,  FA.  Ev(paAer  :] 
EUphaletk,  [EUphalef]).  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
sons  bom  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  estab- 
lishment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
7).  Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause, 
the  name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel  — 
Eliphelet  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet 
are  the  names  Eli'ALet  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.  ['EAi<paAa,  Vat.  -Aet-; 
Aid.  Alex.  'EAKpaAaros'-  Eliphalum.]  [Eliph- 
elet, 5.] 

EL'IPHAZ  (TS^btf  [God  his  strength]: 
'EAupds;  [in  1  Chr.  'EA«pd(;  Vat.  EAeupas:] 
Eliphaz).  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and 
father  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10-16;  1  Chr.  i. 
35,  36). 

2.  ['EAnpaf;  Alex,  once  -<pas;  Vat.  Sin.  EAet- 
<pa(,  EAupas,  Vat.  twice  EAeicpas,  Sin.  twice  EAt- 
<pa£'-  Eliphaz.]  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  " 
of  Job.  He  is  called  "  the  Temanite;  "  hence  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a 
portion  of  Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose 
name  is  used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer. 
xlix.  20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suffering  must 
be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12- 
21,  xv.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with 
the  other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having, 
in  defense  of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  "  the 
thing  that  was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  an  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to 
set  forth  the  righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned 
[xlii.  7-9].  A.  B. 

ELIPH  ELEH  (^nb^b.N  [whom  God  dis- 
tinguishes], i.  e.  Eliphele'ku:  'EAtcptvd,  'EAupaAov, 
Alex.  EAtipaAa,  [EAupaAaias ;  Vat.  EAetcpei/a,  Ee- 
ipauaias;  FA.  EAtuptva,  Ev<pavias'-]  Eliphalu),& 

Merarite  Levite ;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (D",'"13^tt7, 
A.  V.  "porters")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "  on  the  Sheininith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  21). 

ELIPHELET  [Heb.  Eliphelet]  (ttbp^bs 
[God  delivers]). 

1.  ('EAt<paA7)0;  [Vat.  -Aet-;]  Alex.  EAi^aAer: 
EUphaletk.)  The  name  of  a  son  of  David,  one  of 
the  children  born  to  him,  by  his  wives,  after  his 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the 
list  in  2  Sam.  v.  15,  16,  this  name  and  another  are 
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omitted ;  while  in  another  list  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  5,  6, 
it  is  given  as  Elpalet. 

2.  ('EAupaAa.;  [Vat.  -Aet-;  Alex.  EAi^aAer:] 
Eliphelet.)  Another  son  of  David,  belonging  also 
t.i  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the  last 
of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronicles, 
and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed 
up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  ('AAt(paA€0;  [Vat.  -Aet-;  Alex.  EAupaAfT- 
Elipheletli.])  Son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the  Maacha- 
thite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  the 
name  is  abbreviated  into  Elii'Hal. 

4.  ['EAttpaAeV;  Vat.  EAtupaAeis'-  EUphalet.] 
Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  ['EAicpaAaT  ;  Alex.  -AaO  ;  Vat.  AAeupar  : 
Eliphelet.]  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adon- 
ikam,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  13).     [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  ['EAt<f>aAeV;  Vat.  FA.  EAti<paAe0:  Eliphe- 
hth.]  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).     [Eliphalat.] 

ELISABETH  ('EAto-rifler:  [Elisabeth]),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5  ft'.).  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly 
family,  Sk  twv  duyaTepcev'Aapcvv,  and  a  relation 
(avyywhs,  Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
[Maky,  The  Vii:gin,  II.]  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the  first  to  greet 
Mary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.).  H.  A. 

*  For  the  import  of  the  name,  see  Elisheba. 
The  wife  of  Aaron  bore  the  same  name  (Ex.  vi.  23"), 
and  hence  it  is  one  that  the  females  of  a  sacerdotal 
family  like  this  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  would  be 
apt  to  have  given  to  them.  The  Greek  form  arose, 
says  Fiirst  {Hebr.  u.   Chald.  Handwb.  i.  93),  from 

n'22.W>/)A.  How  she  was  related  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  her  own  mother  (her  father  being  a 
Levite)  as  a  descendant  of  David,  or  on  that  of 
Mary's  mother  (her  father  being  of  the  house  of 
David)  as  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  Marriages  be- 
tween those  of  different  tribes  were  not  forbidden, 
except  when  there  were  no  sons,  and  the  rights  of 
property  vested  in  daughters.  H. 

ELISE'US  [properly  Elis.k'us]  ('EAicW 
[Vat.  -Aet-] ;  N.  T.  Rec.  Text  with  C,  'EAicraaios; 
Lachm.  with  A  D  [Sin.],  'EAtcratos;  [15,  EAet- 
aaios'-]  Eliseus,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  BeHxetu): 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Elikiia  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Eeclus. 
xlviii.  12;  Luke  iv.  27).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611. 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  Elizeus  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to.] 

ELISHA  (EttrbS  [6-W  is  salvatian,  i.  e. 
he  who  suns]:  'EAicraie:  Alex.  EAiccrate;  Joseph. 
'EAttrcratoy:  Elisieus),  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel 
meholah."  The  attendant  and  disciple  (/cat  waflrjTr/s 


a  The  story  in  the  Ckron.  Paschatc  and  Epiphanius 
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Ka\  Sit&Kovos,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  7)  of  Elijah, 
and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his' name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  10, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future 
prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah  —  the  "meadow  of  the  dance" — was 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered 
situation.  [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai 
to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his 
successor  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  i.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"  yokes  "  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last."  To  cross  to  him  (i.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan),  to  throw  over  his  shoulders 
the  rough  mantle  —  a  token  at  once  of  investiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son 
—  was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were 
nothing.6  "  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?  " 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  position  so  substantial,  and  family 
ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesitation. 
But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To  use  a 
figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have  been 
suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Elisha  was  not 
a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back ;  c  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua''  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connection  we  know  hardly 
anything.  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  that  is  told 
us.  The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly 
dissimilar,  but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and 
courage  of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other, 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it 
blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of 
Elijah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how 
deep  was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stern, 
rough,  reserved  master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle 
and  pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 


is  that  when  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgal  roared,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
"  He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
images  "  (Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  i.  1071). 

a  *  The  exact  rendering  (1  K.  xix.  19)  is  that  Elisha 
"  was  ploughing  :  12  yoke  before  him  "  ;  and  the  better 
explanation  is  not  that  the  prophet  followed  a  team 
of  12  oxen,  but  that  11  yoke  of  oxen  with  as  many 
ploughs  preceded  him,  and  that  he  was  the  12th  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  is  customary  now  for  the 
farmers  in  Syria  to  plough  in  this  manner.  "  I  have 
seen,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  208) 
"  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  thus  at  work.  .  .  .  Their 
little  ploughs  "  [see  Plough]  "  make  no  proper  furrow, 
but  merely  root  up  and  throw  the  soil  on  either  side, 
and  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 
making  its  own  scratch  along  the  back  of  the  earth, 
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long  life.  In  almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  3d  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the  2d  book 
of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that 
remarkable  vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this 
contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin  child  of  the 
desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Oherith,  the  wild  shrubs 
of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel, 
were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If  he  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.     He  passed  from  the 

translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  (2tE>',,  A.  V. 
"  tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18);  from  thence  he 
"  returned "  to  Samaria  (ver.  25).  At  Samaria 
(v.  it,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24)  and  at  Dothan  (vi.  13) 
he  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  in  a  house  (v.  9, 
24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with  "  doors  "  and  "  windows," 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
with  the  elders  (vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over 
the  king  and  the  "captain  of  the  host"  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capable 
of  being  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2 
K.  iv.  13).  And  as  with  his  manners  so  with  his 
appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very 
slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the 
ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  beyed,  prob- 
ably similar  in  form  to  the  long  abibeyeh  of  the 
modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained  below),  and  that 
he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (Zech.  viii. 
4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  mantle  of 
Elijah,  which  came  into  his  possession  at  their 
parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.  "  There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years  "  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.     "  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 


and  when  at  the  end  of  the  field,  they  can  return  along 
the  same  line,  and  thus  back  and  forth  until  the  whole 
is  ploughed.  It  was  well  that  Elisha  came  the  last 
of  the  twelve,  for  the  act  of  Elijah  would  have  stopped 
all  that  were  in  advance  of  him.  They  cannot  pass 
one  another."  H. 

ft  So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
differently. 

c  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §  7)  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

d  The  word  !^^i*^"^ti.'',,  (A.  V.  "ministered  to 
him"),  is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua. 
Gehazi's  relation  to  Elisha,  except  once,  is  designated 

by  a  different  word,  *"13?D  =  "  lad  "  or  "  youth." 
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or  barren  land  "  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.  Like  most 
men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  probably 
affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is 
it  to  conceive  him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards 
the  person  and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which 
Elisha  is  remarkable  —  in  communication,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Naamso  or  Hazael;  in  the  one  case 
calming  with  a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the 
new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage 
to  Kimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the 
other  case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of  Syria 
was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal-worship 
was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the  efforts  of 
Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
sure us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or 
word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  '•  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  ?  "  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab  —  "  this 
son  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he 
called  him — -what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  get 
thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the 
prophets  of  thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts 
liveth  before  whom  I  stand"  —  the  very  formula 
of  Elijah  —  "  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee !  "  But  after  this 
expression  of  wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed 
by  the  music  of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving 
the  three  kings  the  counsel  which  frees  them  from 
their  difficulty.  So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  with  blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose;  and  the  adventure  concludes  by 
his  preparing  great  provision  for  them,  and  send- 
ing these  enemies  of  Israel  and  worshippers  of  false 
y       gods  back  unharmed  to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha 
really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the 
man  than  those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  —  both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha, 
like  Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 
preachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of  Jeho- 
vah against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  deliverers  of 
their  country,  or  counsellors  of  their  sovereign  in 
times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their  miracles  and 
wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as  means  toward 
these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
sulwrdination  thereto.     But  with  Elisha,  as  he  is 
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"  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (see 
for  example,  J.  H.  Newman.  Subjects  nf  the  Day,  p. 
191)  is  that  Elisha  possessed  double  the  power  of  Eli- 
jah. This,  though  Sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of 
the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  aud  adopted  by  a  long  series 
of  commentators  from  S.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor 
Krummacher,  would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force 

of  the  words.  COB?  ^3,  literally  "a  mouth  of 
two'' — a  double  mouthful  —  is  the  phrase  employed 
in  Deut.  xxi.  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  a  father's 
goods  which  were  the  right  and  token  of  a  first-born 


pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is  completely 
reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are  everything, 
the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man  who  was 
for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah,  on 
whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  Ids  spirit,"  appears 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrete,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel 
was  nut  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K. 
xxii.  shows  that  even  before  Elisha's  time  the 
prophets  had  come  to  he  looked  upon  as  diviners, 
and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  and 
justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and 
will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  ad- 
venture or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether 
it  might  be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger 
or  loss.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false 
worship,  it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  ex- 
isting, and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the 
false  to  produce  the  power  of  the  true.6  And  thus 
Elisha  appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  re- 
ward and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  res- 
torations for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baal-zebub 
at  Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  his 
sovereign  of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the 
whole  four  hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  predicting  to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  no  less  signally  than  Elijah 
he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on  their  own  field. 
But  still  even  with  this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to 
help  believing  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the 
word  may  be  permitted,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  his  biography)  were  thrown  into  their  pres- 
ent shape  at  a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  had  been  lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  bi- 
ographer who  held  this  lower  idea  of  a  prophet's 
function  would  regard  the  higher  duties  above 
alluded,  to  as  comparatively  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  would  omit  all  mention  of  them  accordingly. 
In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue of  worthies  of  Eeclus.  xlviii.  12-14  —  the 
only  later  mention  of  him  save  the  passing  allusion 
of  Luke  iv.  27  —  this  view  is  more  strongly  brought 
out  than  in  the  earlier  narrative:  '•  Whilst  he  lived, 
he  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  and  after  his  death  his 
body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred:  (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 


son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "  double  portion  "  of  Eli- 
jah's spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Abel-meholah  years  before.  This  explana- 
tion is  given  by  GrOthM  an. I  others.  (Se<!  Keil  ad  'o'.) 
Ewald  ( Gesrh.  iii.  507)  gives  it  as  nur  /.n-iflritlfl,  xnul 
aiir/i  efiese  kaum  —  two  thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For 
a  curious  calculation  by. 8.  Peter  Tfcimianiis.  that  Eli- 
jah performed  12  miracles  and  Elisha  24,  see  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  July  20.  [Sec  Portion,  Double,  Amer. 
ed.] 

b  See  Stanley's  Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  320. 
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The  "king  of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned, 
but  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended  (2 
K.  v.  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii.  3,  5, 
6,  &c.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story  of  the 
important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the  capt- 
ure of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  iii.  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  &c. ),  but  this  latter 
story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz  his  father  (vv.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he 
was  some  years  old.  Gehazi's  familiar  communi- 
cation with  the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which 
precedes  it  (viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after 
the  relation  of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of 
words  usually  emp'03-ed  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  these  books.  (See  Keil,  Kinys,  p.  348,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet. 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).a 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell*  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  toward  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.     At  the  time  in  question  part 
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at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the 
springs  was  noxious  —  had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 

to  the  land  (ii.  19,  D",'$*H  =  bad,  A.  V.  "naught"). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha  rem- 
ecVed  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel,  and 
cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv. 
8,  §  3)  to  the  present  (Ssewulf,  Mod.  Trar.  p.  17; 
Mandeville;  Maundrell;  Kob.  i.  554,  555),  the  tra- 
dition of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large 
spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  ' 'Ain  es-Sul(dn.c 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho  to 
Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit  had 
been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road 
down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets 
resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might 
expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not  so  well , 
known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The  road  to 
the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wcidy  Suweinit, 
under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in  all  prob- 
ability are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even  now 
retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded  by  a 
forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals/' 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nize the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose 
shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were 
all  familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  -he  walks 
by  —  "  Go  up,e  roundhead  !  go  up,  roundhead  !  " 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children 
has  been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded 
of  Elisha  —  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life 
of  mildness  and*  beneficence  —  that  it  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  conclude  that  some  circumstances  have 
been  omitted  in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expres- 


«  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Ahab's  reign  after  Elisha's  call,  say       4  years. 

Ahaziah*s  do 2     " 

Joram's  do 12      « 

Jehu's  do 28      " 

Jehoahaz's  do 17      " 

Joash,  before  Elisha's  death,  say    .       2      " 

65 
Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  years ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaziah,  and  say  3  of  Joram : 
which  leaves  56  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elyah  to  the 
death  of  Elisha. 

b  Hebr.  "2"2/'', ;  A.  V.  generally  "  dwelt,"  but  here 
-  T 
n  tarried." 

c  This,  or  ''Ain  Hajla,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  is 
probably  the  spring  intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Talisman,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Diamond  of  the  Desert."  But  his  knowledge  of  the 
topography  is  evidently  most  .imperfect. 

*  This  'Ain  es- Sultan  is  the  only  fountain  near 
Jericho ;  and  "  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  these 
as  the  waters  miraculously  healed  by  Elisha.  They 
may  have  been  earlier  brackish  and  warm,  like  most 


of  the  fountains  further  north  and  south  ;  now  they 
are  sweet  and  pleasant,  not  cold  indeed,  but  also  only 
slightly  warm"  (Rob.  Ptnjs.  Gengr.  p.  255).  This 
fountain  is  situated  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  Qtia- 
rantania,  the  reputed  mount  of  Christ's  temptation. 
Travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  usually  pitch 
their  tents  at  night  beside  this  sparkling  fountain. 

H. 
d  The  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  as 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  (see  vii. 
10 ;  also  iv.  4,  v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the  "  for- 
est "  is  "^3*',,,  ya'ar,  implying  a  denser  growth  than 
chores/),  more  properly  a  "  wood "  (Stanley,  5.  §"  P. 
App.  §  73).     [Bear;  Lion.] 

e   n  ^3J,  "  go  up."  can  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  would 

have  it,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.    The 

word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (n""l|?)  is  a 

peculiar  Hebrew  term   for  shortness   of  hair   at   the 

back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  HSS,  bald 

in  front ;  A.  V.  "  forehead-bald."  This  is  due  to 
Ewald  (iii.  512).    [See  p.  703,  note  b.] 
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aion  has  lost  its  special  force,  which  would  have 
explained  and  justified  the  apparent  disproportion 
of  the  punishment  to  the  offense. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kiiiLjs  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty 
in  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  A  hah  (iii.  5.  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately  — 
"the  same  day"  (iii.  6;  A.  V.  "time").  The 
prophet  was  with  the  army;  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1),  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent 
(ervxf  KarecrKrjvwKcos)  outside  the  cat -p  of  Israel." 
J oram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
.lehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  <>f  the  prophets 
—  according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward 
of  Ahab  —  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has 
no  property  but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  rilled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could 
borrow.  No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned, 
nor  any  place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8—37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 
years.  («.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  .Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solam,  a  village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jebel  ecl-lhthy,  the  Little  Hermon  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

((>.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass a  in  the  stable,  and  she 
does  not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem, 

and  from  his  position  opposite  to  her  ("733tt)  he 
recognizes  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 
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a    IT.HMn  =  rt  the  she-ass."     She-asses  were,  and 

1  T  T 

still  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  Bast. 

i  The  A.  V.  in  iv.  27,  perversely  renders  *")J"Tn 
"  the  mount,"  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  the  con- 
nection with  ver.  25,  '<  Mount  Ormel." 

c  "Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 

d  "")273,  '•  <•  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
term  to  [from]  that  by  which  the  relation  of  Elisha  to 


attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
"new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Cehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit,  Hut  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  conies  up  to  the  place 
whore  Klisha  himself  is  stationed,6  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  tin- 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  addon,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  Hut  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this — "Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from 
me,  and  hath  not  told  me."  "And  she  said"  — 
with  the  enigmatical  form  of  oriental  speech  — 
"Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord?  did  I  not  say  do 
not  deceive  me?"  No  explanation  is  needed  to 
tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps,  and  Gehaxi  is  at  once  despatched 
to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed/' 
He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand 
which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The 
mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set.  Cehazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report 
to  give;  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Elisha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
"  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."  It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and  his  subsequent 
proceedings  Elisha  was  probably  following  a  method 
which  he  had  heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child 
is  restored  to  life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again 
falls  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what 
different  emotions  —  "  and  she  took  up  her  son  and 
went  out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Cehazi  the  "  servant "  of  the  man  of 
I  iiid.'  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-0,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of 
Naarnan,  when  Cehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Cilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38- 
41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round 
him.  It  is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same 
seven  years'  scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 
2,  and  during  which  the  Shunammite  woman  of 
the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the  Philistine 
country.  The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any 
herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany brings  his  blanket  (*^3t?  :  not  "lap"  as  in 
A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,'  and 
they  cry  out,  "there  is  death  in  the  pot.  ()  man 

Elijah  is  designated  —see  above;  though  the  latter  is 
also  occasionally  applied  to  Gehari. 

e  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  Pakyoth  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
in  Ki!/o,s  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gounl  has 
received  the  name  Cuatmit  prophetarwm  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance  ;  but  Dr.  Royle  inclines  to  favor 
C.  colocynthis,  the  oolocynth,  or  Momordica  >  !attrivmf 
the  squirting  cucumber.      This  is  Burely  impossible. 
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of  God!  "  In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by 
meal  which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew,  in  the  caldron. 
Here  again  there  is  no  invocation  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12;  Deut.  xviii.  3, 
4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanct- 
uary —  20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some 
delicacy,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
which  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears 
of  corn  not  fully  ripe,"  brought  with  care  in  a  sack 
or  bag.h  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word 
of  Jehovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho;  since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
fifteen  Koman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal  fin- 
gering as  Jiljilieh.     [Gilgal.] 

8.  The  simple  record^}?  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success,0 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed  ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"  great  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders '' 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "  The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "  face  to  face " e  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself/ 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king 
of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words  uttered  by 
another  military  man  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later  —  "I  say  to 
this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "And  now" — so  ran 
Benhadad's  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary 
introduction  had  probably  opened  the  communica- 


a  The   Hebrew  expression    ViO^S    seems    to   be 

elliptical  for  3  t£H2  (Lev.  ii.  14  ;  A.  V.  « green 
ears  of  corn").  The' same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  14  (A.  V.  "  green  ears ").  The  old  Hebrew 
interpretation  is  "  tender  and  fresh  ears."  Gesenius 
( Vies.  p.  713)  makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The 
passage  in  Lev.  ii.  14,  compared  with  the  common 
practice  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  suggests  the 
meaning  given  above. 
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tion  —  "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is  come  unto 
thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  mysla\e,  to  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his  leprosy." 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  in  which  the 
rich  fabrics,*  for  which  Damascus  has  been  always 
in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria.  The  king 
of  Israel  —  his  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably Joram  —  is  dismayed  at  the  communication. 
He  has  but  one  idea,  doubtless  the  result  of  too 
frequent  experience  —  "  Consider  how  this  man 
seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me!"  The  occurrence 
soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a 
certain  dignity  he  "  sends  "  to  the  king  —  "  Let 
him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a 
prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha  Xaaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "  horses  and 
chariot "  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha 
still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  while  Naaman 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behavior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription  —  not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  nathe  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East  —  all  combined  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  "  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.     He  returns  with 

his  whole  following  (TTjntt,  i.  e.  "  host,"  or 
"  camp  "),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
his  favored  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altar. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Rimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ?  Elisha's 
answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  "  As  Jehovah  liveth,"  an  expres- 
sion, in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly 


b  1"1  VpU  :  LXX.  irqpa-  The  word  occurs  only 
here  The  meaning  given  above  is  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  the  versions  and  by  Gesenius,  and  is  stated 
in  the  margin  of  A.  V. 

o  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahab  (Midrash  TehiUim,  p  29  6,  on  Ps 
lxxviii.). 

d  Hebr.  H^TO?,  i-  e.  plunderers,  always  for 
irregular  parties  of  marauders. 

e  So  the  Hebrew.     A.  V.  "with." 

/  A.  V.  "  one  went  in  "  is  quite  gratuitous. 

g  The  word  used  is  B?!Q  V  =  a  dress  of  ceremony 
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equivalent  to  the  oft-repeated  Watt  ill  —  "  by  I  i>»l " 
—  of  the  modern  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  niter  this 
Syrian  and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames 
a  story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elista's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through  the 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved 
Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy  —  the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27 )  —  is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our 
Lord." 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's  son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
viii.  4  with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he 
was  a  leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the 
increase  of  the  scholars  consequent  on  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  master  was  held,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  their  habitation  had  become  too  small 
—  "  the  place  in  which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too 
narrow  for  us."  They  will  therefore  move  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams  —  each  man  one,  as  with  curious 
minuteness  the  text  relates  —  make  there  a  new 
dwelling-place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not 
apparent.  Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  Jericho  —  possibly  the  spot  was  one 
sanctified  by  the  crossing  of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or 
of  Elijah,  only  a  few  years  before.  Urged  by  his 
disciples  the  man  of  God  consents  to  accompany 
them.  When  they  reach  the  Jordan,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  commence  felling 
the  trees ''  of  the  dense  belt  of  wood  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  water.  [Jordan.]  As  one  of 
them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool)  flew  off  and 
sank  into  the  water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the 
man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is 
moreover  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off'-'  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor. 
No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded  here. 

10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Do- 
than,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and 
Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding 
bands''  (comp.  v.  2)  still  continue;  but  apparently 
with  greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places 
which  the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent. e 
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«  The  case  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-15)  is  different. 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
her  cure. 

b  So  the  Hebrew,  D^S^il. 

•    ••     T 

c  The  Hebrew  word  3^p  occurs  only  once  besides 
this  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
render  it  in-e'ici'icre,  "  he  pinched  off."' 


But  their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of 

God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  -'not 
once  nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by 
these  repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  sus- 
pect treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true 
explanation  is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people  — 
possibly  one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure 
wrought  on  Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power 
too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  giftal  a  person :  "  Elisha, 
the  prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the 
words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber." 
So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seized  without  de- 
lay, and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched 
to  effect  his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and 
before  morning  take  up  their  station  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha's  servant  —  not  Gehazi,  but 
apparently  a  new  comer,  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  master  —  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
danger.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears; 
and  at  his  request  the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened 
to  behold  the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting 
them,  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole 
of  the  mountain.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha 
again  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Syrian  warriors  are  struck  blind.  He  then  de- 
scends, and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  person  and 
the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to 
Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not 
in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus  completely  in 
his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager  to  destroy 
them.  "Shall  I  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my  father?" 
But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered  when  he 
has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all  their  at- 
tempts against  his  superior  power.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  slay.  Thou  mayest/  slay  those  whom  thou 
hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  these: 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master." 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased. 

11.  (vi.  24-vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonor.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  10,  §  3 ;  13,  §  7, 
&c.),  the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  trans- 
action^ or  in  some  other  way  not  recorded,  pro- 
voked the  invasion;  possibly  actuated  by  the  spite 
with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty  often  re- 
gards one  better  and  stronger  than  himself.  The 
king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is  correct,  in  giving 


d  D^TnS.  always  with  the  force  of  irregular  rav- 
aging.    See  ver.  23. 

e  The  expression  is  peculiar  —  "  beware  thou  pass 
not  by  such  a  place."  Josephus  (ix.  4,  §  3)  says  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  conse- 
quence. 

/  This  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  l)e 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than  that 
of  the  A.  V.     The  original  will  perliaps  boar  either. 

u  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §  4. 
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it  as  Joram;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  employ- 
ment of  the  same  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel 
used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  (1  K.  xix.  2), 
"  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this 
day."  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the  king's  mouth 
than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute  the  sentence. 
Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him  are  seated 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving  some 
word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore  calamity. 
He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  danger. 
Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this  son  of  a  mur- 
derer a  hath  sent  to  take  away  my  head !  Shut 
the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering:  even  now  I 
hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind  him, 
hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash  exclama- 
tion!"6 As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger 
arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of 
his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hered- 
itary love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  "  This 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my 
house,  "  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any 
longer?"  To  this  Elisha  answers:  "Hear,  the 
word  of  Jehovah  "  —  he  who  has  sent  famine  can 
also  send  plenty  —  "  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a 
measure  of  tine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two 
measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
very  city."  "  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer:  "  even 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and 
pour  down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  "  It 
can,  it  shall,"  replies  Elisha;  "and  you,  you  shall 
see  it  all,  but  s hall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 

12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years 
to  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shimem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and 
the  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
niite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is,  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it,  the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story, 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world. c  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite  had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.    At  the  very  moment  of  the 


a  Surely  an  allusion  to  Ahab  (Joram's  father)  and 
Naboth. 

b  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §  4. 

c  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  famous  son  of  Mehemet 
AH.  used  to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  garden  of  his 
palace  at  Alcka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  classes. 

''■  \T2yt  (A.  V.  "  cry  ") ;  a  word  denoting  great  ve- 
hemence. 
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entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son  —  clamoring, 
as  oriental  suppliants  alone  clamor;''  for  her  home 
and  her  land  —  the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital 
by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things  which  Elisha  had 
done,"  the  crowning  1'eat  of  all  being  that  which 
he  was  then  actually  relating  —  the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  Gehazi.  "  My  lord,  O  king, 
this  is  the  woman  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life."  From  her  own  mouth  the  king 
hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  and, 
whether  from  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  be 
restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during 
her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.*  He  is  there  to  carry  out 
the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to  "  anoint 
Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last 
illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  Ben- 
hadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24).  The  memory  of 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  disin- 
terestedness of  the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still 
fresh  in  Damascus;  and  no  sooner  does  he  enter 
the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to  the 
king — "the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 
late:  and  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease?" The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions; 
a  caravan  of  40  camels,/' laden  with  the  riches  and 
luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  fur- 
nish. The  terms  of  Hazael's  address  show  the 
respect  in  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in 
this  foreign  and  hostile  country.  They  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Naaman  was  addressed 
by  his  slaves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence  had 
addressed  Elisha  himself.  "  Thy  son  Benhadad 
hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  '  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease?'"  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  the  general 
conclusion  was  unmistakable:  "Jehovah  bath 
showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But  this 
was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet. 
If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ?  The 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and  impru- 
dent leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  deceived  as 
Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that  •'  stead- 
fast "  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "oppress"  and  "cut  Israel  short," 
would  "thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron,"  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  thresh- 


e  The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (?  Hobah),  a 
village  about  2  miles  east  of  Damascus.  The  same 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  contains  the 
cave  in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens,  and  the  tomb 
of  Gehazi  (Stanley,  S.  (f  P.  p.  412 ;  Quaresmius,  ii . 
881  —  "  vana  et  mendacia  Ilebraeoruni  "). 

/  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §  6. 
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ing  "  as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer 
alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request 
Elisha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Ilazael. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be 
inferred  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the 
possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
"  But  what  is  thy  slave,"  dog  that  he  is,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  V"  To  which  Elisha 
replies,  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt 
lie  king  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God  —  "  He  told 
me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that 
was  the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  From  whose 
hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.6  The 
general  iuference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  interpretation;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10).  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Kamoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  .ludah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He  had 
seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  com- 
panion Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day 
and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efface  (ix. 
25,  36).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over 
Israel.  Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction 
was  confined  to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of 
the  story  will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to 
another  place.0     [Jehu.] 
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a  The  A.  V. ,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite  ar- 
ticle before  "  dog,"  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the  sen- 
tence, completely  misrepresents  the  very  characteristic 
turn  of  the  original  —  given  above  —  and  also  differs 
from  all  the  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  "  dog  " 
has  the  force  of  meanness,  in  the  A.  V.  of  cruelty. 
For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.,  see  II.  Blunt,  Lectures  on  Elisha,  p.  222,  &c. 
[See  Dog.] 

b  The  word  "QDJSn,  A.  V.  «  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Michaelis),  and  a  bath-mattress.  The  last  is 
Ewald's  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  t:  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas  Pacha 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
justly  remarks  that  as  a  high  officer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  business  in  the  king's  bath.  Some 
46 


15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathlied  in  his  own 
house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu, 
is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to  weep  over  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet. 
His  words  are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when 
Elijah  was  taken  away  —  "  My  father!  my  father! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  " 
But  it  is  not  a  time  for  weeping.  One  thought 
tills  the  mind  of  both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is 
the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually  destroying  the 
country,  and  against  Syria  one  final  effort  must  be 
made  before  the  aid  of  Ehsha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated 
country,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  prophet  laying  bis  hands  on  the  string  as  if 
to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's 
deliverance,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria," 
is  discharged.  This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  at  the  command  of  Elisha 
beats  them  on  the  ground.  But  he  does  it  with 
no  energy,  and  the  successes  of  Israel,  which  might 
have  been  so  prolonged  as  completely  to  destroy  the 
foe,  are  limited  to  three  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 
in  the  tomb  d  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moab 
had  recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted 
on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring  —  that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  were  ripening  —  was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  •'  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose  — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said  —  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed c 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  re- 
mains was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his  life- 


suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

c  The  connection  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  {Prophets 
and  Kings,  serm.  ix.). 

d  Josephus  says  that  Elisha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  (tch£tjs  jueyaAon-pen-ous,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §  6).  Is 
this  implied  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  '•'  they  buried 
him  "  ?  The  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  is  also  particu- 
larly said  to  have  been  "  buried  "  (Luke  xvi.  22)  i.  «. 
probably  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank. 

e  The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  "  let  down,"  is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door ;  not  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.  The  He- 
brew word  \7>  is  simply  "  went  "  as  in  the  margin 
[or,  "  came  "  f.  e.  to  the  bones  of  Elisha]. 
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time  had  cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions  — 
the  man  "  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  whole  Bible  —  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha  —  of  resto- 
ration wrought  by  the  inanimate  remains  of  prophet 
or  saint."  It  is  to  this  miracle  that  the  fathers 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  divines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numerous  alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such 
as  those  at  the  graves  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius.6 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Lord  —  the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already 
been  spoken  of.c  But  it  is  not  merely  because  he 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the 
loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather 
because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper  and  kindness 
of  disposition  —  characteristic  of  him  above  all  the 
saints  of  the  0.  T.  —  ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women 
and  simple  people,  and  made  him  the  universal 
friend  and  "  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings 
and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor 
prophets  in  their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  con- 
ception of  his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince. 
Be  it  so.  Eor  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more 
gladly  welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  jiersonal 
goodness  which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in 
those  fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection, 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love 
and  mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church;  his 
day  is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life, 
and  a  collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning 
him  —  few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  of 
Elijah  —  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his 
remains  was  shown  at  Samaria  (Reland,  p.  980). 
Under  Julian  the  bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from 
their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  his  relics  are  heard  of  subsequently,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna  still  boasts  of 
possessing  his  head.  The  Carmelites  have  a  special 
service  in  honor  of  Elisha.  G. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  mentioned  under  Elijah 
(Amer.  ed.)  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Stanley's 
sketch  of  Elisha  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  (His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  353-364).  He 
places  before  us  (to  select  a  single  topic)  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  and  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  great  prophets  in  a  striking  manner :  "  The 
succession  was  close  and  immediate,  but  it  was  a 
succession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  .  .  . 
Elisha  was  not  secluded  in  mountain  fastnesses, 
but  dwelt  in   his  own  house  in  the  royal  city;  or 


a  *  The  miracle  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one,  but 
not  without  a  moral  end.  In  serving,  as  it  must  have 
done,  to  maintain  among  the  Hebrews  a  proper  rever- 
ence for  the  prophetic  order  which  Elisha  represented, 
it  accomplished  a  result  eminently  important  to  the 

religious  training  of  that  people  and  the  fulfillment  of    Williams  (Old  Test.  Characters 
their  mission   as   the  upholders  of  God's  truth   and 
worship.  H. 
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lingered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  within 
the  precincts  of  ancient  colleges;  ...  or  was 
sought  out  by  admiring  disciples  in  some  town  on 
Carmel,  or  by  the  pass  of  Dothan ;  or  was  received 
in  some  quiet  balcony,  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  where  bed  and  table  and  seat  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  pious  hands.  His  life  was  not 
spent,  like  his  predecessor's,  in  unavailing  struggle, 
but  in  wide-spread  successes.  .  .  .  His  deeds  were 
not  of  wild  terror,  but  of  gracious,  soothing,  homely 
beneficence,  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  life.  When  he  smites  with  blindness,  it  is 
that  he  may  remove  it  again ;  when  he  predicts,  it 
is  the  prediction  of  plenty,  and  not  of  famine.  .  .  . 
At  his  house  by  Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweet- 
ened ;  for  the  widow  of  one  of  the  prophets  the  oil 
is  increased ;  even  the  workmen  at  the  prophets' 
huts  are  not  to  lose  the  axe-head  which  has  fallen 
through  the  thickets  of  Jordan  into  the  eddying 
stream ;  the  young  prophets,  at  their  common  meal, 
are  saved  from  the  deadly  herbs  which  had  been 
poured  from  the  blanket  of  one  of  them  into  the 
caldron,  and  enjoy  the  multiplied  provision  of 
corn. 

"  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less,  less  yet  greater, 
than  Elijah.  He  is  less.  .  .  .  We  cannot  dispense 
with  the  mighty  past  even  when  we  have  shot  far 
beyond  it.  .  .  .  Those  who  follow  cannot  be  as 
those  who  went  before.  A  prophet  like  Elijah 
comes  once  and  does  not  return.  Elisha,  both  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  us,  is  but  the  successor,  the 
faint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Less,  yet 
greater.  For  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  is  carried  on  by  far  inferior  instruments  but 
on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  higher 
spirit.  The  life  of  an  Elijah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  taken  him  from  us.  He 
struggles,  single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and  with- 
out effect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's 
history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  removed.  But 
his  work  continues:  his  mantle  falls:  his  teaching 
spreads;  his  enemies  perish.  The  prophet  preaches 
and  teaches,  the  martyr  dies  and  passes  away;  but 
other  men  enter  into  bis  labors.  .  .  .  What  was 
begun  in  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and  awful 
visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  winning  arts, 
and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  of  peaceful  and 
social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of  Horeb,  or 
on  the  top  of  Carmel,  but  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  Samaria,  in  the'  gardens  of  Damascus,  by 
the  rushing  waters  of  Jordan."  H. 

ELISHAH  (ntpbs  [God  is  salvation,  see 
above]  :  'EAttra;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  EAetira;  in  Ez.,j 
'EAetcrai';  Joseph.  'EAi<ras:  Elisa),  the  eldest  son 
of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  de- 
scendants is  described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles 

of  Elishah  "  (D^S  =  maritime  regions),  whence 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dyes. 
Josephus  identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
^Eolians  ('EAiaas  fj.ev  'EKtcraiovs  eVcaAeirev,  Siv 
?ipXev>  AioAets  S«  vvv  fieri,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1).  His 
view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  ( Vulkertafel,  p.  81  ff.) 


b  Augustine's  Confessions  (ix.  §  16). 

o  These  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  fancifully,  by 
J.  H.  Newman  (Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day, 
Elisha  a  Type  of  Christ,  &c).     See  also  Rev.  Isaac 
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in  preference  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elisha  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
l'eloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  lonians,  then  Elisha  the  yEolians,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (AioAe?s  having 
possibly  been  AiAets),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  Ezekiel.  In  early  times  the  yEolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Bceotia, 
.Etolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.  W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  ^Eolis,  together  with  the 
islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell-fish 
was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  ( Virg. 
Georg.  i.  207),  Phocsea  (Ovid.  Metara.  vi.  9), 
Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88).  Not 
much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to  the 
position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan.  iii.  21, 
§  G).  W.  L.  13. 

ELISH'AM  A  (2£>tpb£?  [whom  God  hears'] : 
'EKio-a/xd,  'EAicra/ioe,  'EAecwa,  ktA-),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1-  ['EAurOjua;  Vat.  twice  -A?t-;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
'EAitrajUcu,  Vat.  F.Aeijuatroi :  Elisama.]  Son  of 
Ammihud,    the    "prince"    or    "captain"    (both 

S^tW)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22). 
From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii.  26,  we 
find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  ['EAicra^a;  Vat.  -A«-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  Rom. 
'EAto-a/ioe,  Vat.  FA.  -Aei-.]  A  son  of  King  David. 
One  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  born  to  him  of  his  wives 
after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7). 

3.  ('EAktci;  [Vat.  -Aet-;  Alex.  EAioapa])  By 
this  name  is  also  given  (in  the  Heb.  text)  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  6,  another  son  of  the  same  family,  who  in  the 
other  lists  is  called  Elishua. 

4.  [^EKiffapd ;  Vat.  -Aei-.]  A  descendant  of 
Judah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  by  Jerome  ( Qu. 
flebr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he  appears  to  be  identified 
with 

5.  [In  2  K.,  'EAio-ayua;  Vat.  -Aei-;  in  Jer., 
'EAecwa;  Vat.  Alex.  EAacra;  FA.  EAecra;  Comp. 
'EAicra^a.J  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
father of  Ishmael  "of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ; 
Jer.  xli.  1).  [In  Jer.  xli.  1  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  ElishamaA.] 

6.  ['EAtcra/m;  Vat.  EAenra^ia,  EAeitra;  FA. 
w.  20,  21,  ditto.]  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12,  20,  21). 

7.  ['EAio-a/xa;  Vat.  -Aei-.]  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  the  party  sent  by  that 
king  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  the  book  of 
the  law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

ELISH'APHAT  (ttDttT^  [whom  God 
judges] :  o  'EKiaa<pdv  [Vat.  -Aei-],  Alex.  EAitr- 
atpar'-  Elisnphat),  son  of  Ziehri;  one  of  the  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds,"  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  Invites  and  other  principal 
people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing  forward  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 
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ELISH'EBA  [Heb.  Elishe'ba]  (22H^bsi: 
'EAicra/Se'fl;  [Alex.  -£eT:]  Elisabeth),  the  wife  of 
Aaron  (Fx.  vi.  23).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  name  signifies  "  God  of  the  oath,"  i.  t. 
God  is  her  oath,  a  worshipper  of  God  (Gesen.);  or 
"God  of  the  covenant"  (Fiirst).  Its  Greek  form 
is  'EA((ra/3eT,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zachariaa, 
the  mother  of  John.      [ELISABETH.]  H. 

ELISHU'A   (Sntt^b.K   [God  is  nabatum]: 

'EAicoue,  [Vat.  EAeicrous,  Alex.  EAktojs;  in  I 
Chr.,]  'EAicra,  Alex.  EAicrau,  [Vat.  E/crae,  Comp. 
'EAicroi/e':]  Elisua),  one  of  David's  family  by  his 
later  wives;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(i:  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence, as  Elishama. 

ELIS'IMUS  ('EAidVijtos;  [Vat.  EAeicwei- 
/xos;  Aid.  'EAiVijuos:]  Liasumus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 
[Eliashib.] 

ELI'U  ('HAiou  [Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  HAeioi;]  = 
Heb.  Elihu),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon. 

ELI'UD  ('EAtoirS,  from  the  Heb.  TFPbfc?, 
which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.        A.  C.  H. 

ELIZ'APHAN  ClQ^r1?^  [God  a  protector] : 
,E\tcra(pdv,  [in  Num.  and  2  Chr.,  Vat.  -Aei-;  in  I 
Chr.,  Rom.  'EAiera<£ar,  Vat.  FA.  -Aei-:]  EU$- 
aphun).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  ([Ex.  vi.  22;  Lev.  x. 
4;]  Num.  iii.  30).  His  family  was  known  and 
represented  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
8),  and  took  part  in  the  revivals  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  3).  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Elzaphan. 

2.  ['E\to-a<pdt>;  Vat.  -Aei-.]  Son  of  Parnach; 
"  prince  "  (S^t£72)  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

*  ELIZE'US  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  early  editions  in  Luke  iv.  27  and 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  12  for  Ei/iskus,  which  see.        A. 

ELI'ZUR  O^bS  [God Utiie rock]:  'EAi- 

<r6vp;  [Vat.  once  -Aei-:]  Elisur),  son  of  Shedeur; 
"prince"  (fcO*^'  of  the  tribe,  and  over  the  host 
of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x. 
18). 

EL/KAN  AH  (n^bN  [Goctcraatet  or  pos- 
sesses]: 'E\Kavd'-  Emma).  1.  Son  of  Korah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi,  according  to  Fx.  vi.  24,  where  his  brothers 
are  represented  as  being  Assir  and  Ahiasaph.  But 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Heb.  7,  8)  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order,  not 
as  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  but  as  son,  grandson, 
and  great-grandson,  respectively;  and  this  seems 
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to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  If  so,  the  passage  in 
Exodus  must  be  understood  as  merely  giving  the 
families  of  the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the 
passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have 
been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi.  58, 
"the  family  of  the  Korhites"  (A.  V.  "  Korathites  " ) 
is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As  regards  the  fact  of 
Korah's  descendants  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  we  are  expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11,  that 
when  Korah  and  his  company  died,  "  the  children 
of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of 
Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35 
(Heb.  11,  20).  (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  pp. 
210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1, 
4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  11,  20,  where  we  learn  that 
he  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Ramah ;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Han- 
nah's prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni 
and  Phinehas ;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went 
up  yearly  from  Ramathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at 
the  tabernacle  there;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a 
circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the 
priestly  and  Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  serv- 
ice. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
wealth  from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  all 
his  family,  and  from  the  costly  offering  of  three 
bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to  live 
at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his  house, 
1  Sam.  vii.  17),  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    This  closes  all  that  we  know  about  Elkanah. 

4.  [Vat.  HA/cava.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

5.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  HKKava,  exc.  Vat.  Kara  in 
1  Chr.  xii.]  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the 
Korhites  who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6).  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  well-known  Levit- 
ical family  of  Korhites.  Perhaps  the  same  who 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  for  the  ark 
(xv.  23). 

6.  [Vat.  EiAkclvo..]  An  officer  in  the  house- 
hold of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri  the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  command 
under  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

A.  C.  H. 

EL'KOSH  (ttftpbs),  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Nahum,  hence  called  "the  Elkoshite," 
Nan.  i.  1  (6  'EA/cfiraios;  [Sin.1  o  EA/caicreos:] 
Elcesmus).  Two  widely  differing  Jewish  traditions 
assign  as  widely  different  localities  to  this  place. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
small  village  of  Galilee.  The  ruins  of  some  old 
buildings  were  pointed  out  to  this  father  by  his 
guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Elkosh  (Je- 
rome, On  Nah.  i.  1).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Comm. 
•on  Nahum)  says  that  the  village  of  Elkosh  was 
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somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jews. 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (de  Vitis  Prophetarum,  Opp. 
ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
at  Bethabara  (els  Briyafidp,  Chron.  Pasch.  p. 
150,  Cod.  B.  has  els  BTjra^apvv),  where  he  says 
the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According  to  Schwartz 
(Descr.  of  Palestine,  p.  188),  the  grave  of  Nahum 
is  shown  at  Kefr  Tanchum,  a  village  2 J  English 
miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But  mediajval  tradition, 
perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  place 
to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
near  the  monastery  of  Eabban  Hormuzd,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues 
of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the 
modern  Mosul.  R.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Benisch) 
was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a  distance  of 
four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the  son  of 
Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from  the 
tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseman  (Bibl.  Orient,  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kur- 
distan (Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  viii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 
prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  writ- 
ten in  Assyria.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Elkosh  as  a  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible, 
though  of  course  Nahum's  appellative  (Nah.  i.  1) 
implies  the  place,  just  as  Elika  is  called  the  Har- 
odite  from  Harod  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite  from  Shiloh  (1  K.  xi.  29),  and  others 
(see  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  It  may  have  been  the  prophet's 
birthplace  or  his  abode  only.  The  etymology  is 
uncertain.       Fiirst   suggests    (Handwovib.    i.    98) 

W\)  vN,  i.  e.  God's  bow  or  strength.  The  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Dr.  Perkins  of  Oruminh,  visited 
the  Assyrian  Elkosh  in  1849.  He  assumes  it  to 
be  the  home  of  the  prophet,  but  assigns  no  reason 
for  that  opinion  except  such  as  the  name  itself 
may  seem  to  offer.  "  It  is  situated  on  a  broken 
stony  declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  after  crossing  the  Tigris,  and 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian 
plain.  A  few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  were 
growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  which 
were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  as 
it  stretched  along  the  bare  limestone  range  and 
over  the  vast  plain  in  other  directions.  The  town 
contains  about  300  papal  Nestorian  families.  The 
people  speak  the  modern  Syriac  and  the  Kurdish. 
.  .  .  We  visited  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small 
Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong  box,  covered  with 
green  cotton  cloth,  stands  over  what  purports  to  be 
his  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  by 
a  Christian,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  Klkrish. 
Many  Israelites  make  the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  this  ancient  and  venerable 
place,  coming  for  that  purpose  even  from  Burrorah, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem."  (See  Bibl.  Sa- 
cra, ix.  643.) 

An  appeal  to  the  style  and  contents  of  Nahum's 
prophecy  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity  still  undecided ;  for  critics  draw  from  this 
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source  precisely  opposite  conclusions.  While  some 
find  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  hook  which  are 
alleged  to  he  Assyrian  in  their  origin,  others  either 
refuse  to  concede  to  them  that  character,  or  affirm 
that  any  Jewish  prophet  might  have  so  written, 
who  had  never  passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
own  country.  Of  those  who  place  Elkosh  in  Gal- 
ilee are  Haveroick  (Einl.  ins  A.  Test.  p.  376), 
Knobel  (Prophetism.  h.  208;  Welte,  in  Herbst'B 
F.inl.  in  i/ic  lii'il.  Schr.  </ts  A.  Test.  ii.  Aht.h. 
2,  p.  147);  De  Wette  (Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p. 
336);  Bleek  (EM.  ins  Alte  Test.  p.  542);  and 
Kaumer  (Paldstina,  p.  125).  Of  those  who  think 
that  Nahum  was  born  or  at  least  prophesied 
in  Assyria,  are  Eichhora  (EinL  iii.  317);  Grimm 
(iVahum,  p.  15  ii'.);  Ewald  (Pioph.  des  A.  B. 
i.  350);  Winer  (BM.  Realm,  i.  323),  and  Hitter 
(Erdk.  ix.  742).  Stanley  mentions  both  npin- 
ions,  but  does  not  venture  to  decide  between  them 
(Jewish  Church,  ii.  412).  It  deserves  notice  that 
all  the  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Elkosh 
in  that  remote  East  are  comparatively  modern. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  says  a  German  critic, 
that  u  the  name  may  have  come  not  from  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  our  book  of  Nahum,  but  out  of 
our  book  to  that  village."  The  internal  argument 
founded  on  the  coloring  or  imagery  of  the  prophet, 
is  too  subjective  to  be  of  any  weight  on  either  side. 

H. 
*  EL'KOSHITE.     [Elkosh.] 

EL'LASAR  (~IDv>^:  'EWaadp;  [Alex,  in 
ver.  1,  SeWaaap  '■]  Pontue)  has  been  considered 
the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar  (HU7S7FI) 
of  2  K.  xix.  12,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  El- 
lasar  —  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9)  —  seems 
to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Lars  i  or 
Larancha,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Larissa 
(Adpiffffa)  or  Larachon  (Aapdx^v)-  Tms  em" 
placement  suits  the  connection  with  Elain  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identification  is  or- 
thographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is  not. 
Larsti  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldoea, 
situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur  (Mugheir) 
and  Erech  (  Warka),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  inscriptions 
show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive  capitals 
—  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv. 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar,  but 
owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  G.  R. 

ELM  (HvS).  Only  once  rendered  elms,  in 
Hos.  iv.  13.    TSee  Oak. 

BLMO'DAM  ('EAjuajScfyx,  or  'EA.^a5o^  [so 
Tisch.  Treg.],  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

TYtiabrt,  Gen.  x.  26;  'EAju^aS,  EXX.),  son  of 
Er,  six  generations  above  Zerubbabel,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28).     [ALMODAD.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELNAAM  (OyabW  [God's  delight] :  'EA- 
Kaiu;  Alex.  EAeaaju;  [FA.  EAAoux:]  Elnaihn), 
the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  extended  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
46.     In  the  LXX.  the  second  warrior  is  said  to  be 
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the  son  of  the  first,  and  Eln  tain  is  given  as  himself 
a  member  of  the  guard. 

EL'NATHAN  Cjn3^  [whom  God  gave; 

comp.  Theodore,  Diodate] :  [in  2  K.,]  EWavaa- 
ddfji,  [Vat.  -vada/j.,  Alex.  -jxaOafi;  in  Jer.  xxvi., 
LXX.  om.;  Jer.  xxxvi.,  Alex.]  Nofloi/:  [Rom. 
Vat.]  'lavddav,  ['EAvddav-]  Elinilluin).  1.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished 
as  "Elnathan  of  Jerusalem"  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  man  with  "  Elnathan  the  son 
of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Jerusalem 
in  Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
The  variations  in  the  I. XX.  arise  from  the  names 
Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  same 
sense,  God's  gift  (Theodore). 

2.  ['AAwei/j  (Comp.  'EAivddav),  'EAvdda/j., 
'EAvdQav  (Vat.  Ea.va.Qav)]  The  name  of  three 
persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  J6).  In  1  Esdr.  they  are  corrupted  to 
Alnathan,  and  Eunatan.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Elnathan,  the  contemporary  of  Jehoiakim,  ap- 
pears in  only  two  incidents,  but  these  strongly  illus- 
trate both  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  times. 
He  was  sent  by  the  king  with  a  body  of  men  into 
Egypt  to  discover  and  bring  back  the  fugitive 
Ukijah,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  whose 
innocent  blood  therefore  stained  in  part  the  hands 
of  his  pursuer  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  Elnathan  was 
present  also  at  the  burning  of  Jeremiah's  "roll," 
which  the  king  took  from  Baruch,  the  prophet's 
scribe,  and  threw  into  the  fire  before  his  eyes, 
because  it  contained  such  threatenings  against  the 
wicked  that  the  conscience-smitten  ruler  could 
not  submit  to  hear  them  read.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  honor  of  Elnathan,  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
protest  earnestly  though  ineffectually  against  the 
impious  act  (Jer.  xxxvi.  20-25).  On  this  trans- 
action in  its  various  personal  relations,  see  further 
under  Jkhoiakim  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

ELON.  1.  (f^N  [an oak]:  'EAdv,  AtAdfx.; 
Alex.  [AtAai/ji,]  EAtufi'-  Elon),  a  Hittite,  whose 
daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvi.  2).  For  the  variation  in  the  name  of  his 
daughter,  see  Bashemath. 

2.  (] V7N  :  'AAAtii/;  Alex,  [in  Gen.,]  Aapoiv' 
Elon),  the  second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26);  and  the 

founder  of  the  family  (nnQEPQ)  of  the  Elon- 
ites  ("O'vSn).     From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a")  Zebulonite  CpVN: 
Ai'AoSyu;  [Alex.  A«Ao»/;]  Joseph.  "HAwv-  Ahiakm), 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  The 
names  "Elon"  and  "Aijalon"  in  Hebrew,  are 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  letters,  and  differ 
only  in  the  vowel  points,  so  that  the  place  of  Eton's 
burial  may  have  been  originally  called  after  him. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Vulgate  does  assim- 
ilate the  two. 

E'LON  (pVW  :  'EAc^;  [Vat.  AiAc^:]  Elon), 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  I  tan 
(Josh.  xix.  43).  To  judge  from  the  order  of  the 
list,  its  situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon 
(}'«//(/)  and  Ekron  (Alclr);  but  no  town  corre- 
sponding in  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other 
strong  tree,  and  may  therefore  be  a  testimony  to 
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the  wooded  character  of  the  district.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  place  as 

E'LON-BETH-HA'NAN    CjarrTPSl  '« 

■=  oak  of  the  house  of  grace  [lit.  gracious  one, 
perh.  a  proper  name]:  'EA.a;v  ea>s  Bridavdv;  Alex. 
Aia\w/x  e.  B.:  [Vat.  EAa>/x  e.  BaidKa/j-av] ),  which 
is  named  with  two  Danite  towns  as  forming  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
For  "  Beth-hanan "  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have 
"Ben-hanan,"  and  some  "and  Bethhanan;"  the 
latter  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate  ["et  in  Elon, 
et  in  Bethhanan"].  G. 

E'LONITES,  THE,  Num.  xxvi.  26.    [Elon, 

2.j 

E'LOTH  [rnVN,  grove  of  strong  trees: 
AiAa.6;  in  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  Vat.  Alex.  AiAayu: 
Ailath],  1   K.  ix.   26;  2   Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.   2. 

[El.ATH.] 

ELPA'AL  (b^SbS  [God  his  reward]:  'AA- 

<paaX,  ['EA4>aaA;  Vat.  AA</>aa5,  E\xaa5'  -^ex- 
ver.  12,  A\<paa.:]  El-phaal),  a  Benjamite,  son  of 
Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  numerous  family.  The 
Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on  the  outposts  of  the 
Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  (Ydlo)  (viii.  12- 
18),  near  the  Danite  frontier.  Hushim  was  the 
name  of  the  principal  Danite  family.  If  the  fore- 
father of  Elpaal  was  the  same  person,  his  mention 
in  a  Benjamite  genealogy  is  an  evidence  of  an  in- 
termarriage of  the  two  tribes. 

ELPA'LET  (lO^S^:  'EA^aA^fl  [Alex. 
-\er;  Vat.  EAei<£aAe0,  FA.  -Act:]  Eliphalet),  one 
of  David's  sons  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given 
more  fully  as  Eliphelet. 

EL-PA  RAN  CJ^NQ  VN :  {,  repefavdos 
ttjs  Qapdv ;  Alex,  j]  Ttpf/xivdos  r.  *• :  campestna 
Pharan).  Literally  "the  terebinth  of  Faran " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Faran.]  W.  A.  W. 

EI/TEKEH  (nfOT1?^  [or  Spn.1?^,  God 
his  fear,  i.  e.  God-fearing] :  'AA/ca0a,  and  {)  EA- 
KwOaifj.;  Alex.  EA0e*a>:  Elthece,  [Eltheco]),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44), 

which  with  its  "  suburbs  "  (££7^3^?)  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  It  is  however 
omitted  from  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.       G. 

EI/TEKON  (IP^^M  [God  its  foundation]: 
BtKovfji ;  Alex.  EA0e/cei/ :  Eltecon),  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  xv.  59).  From  its  mention  in  company  with 
Halhul  and  Beth-zur,  it  was  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah,  3  or  4  miles 
north  of  Hebron ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

G. 

ELTO'LAD  (iVinbS  [God's  kindred, 
allied  to  him]:  'EA0a>i;5a5  and  'EpOovKa  [Vat. 
EAfloi/Ao];  Alex.  E\6a>XaS  and  EKdovSaS:  HMw- 
lad),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4);  and  in 
possession  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Beer-sheba  and 
other  places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
extreme  south,  on  the  border  of  the  country ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  identified.     In  the  passage  of 
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Chronicles    above  quoted,   the    name    is  given   as 

TOLAD.  G. 

E'LUL  [Ileb.WaY]  (VlbS  :  6  E\o6\:  EM), 
Neh.  vi.  15;  [where  the  month  is  so  named  in 
which  Nehemiah's  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  finished; 
and]  1  Mace.  xiv.  27  [where  it  is  the  month  in 
which  written  tablets  of  brass  were  erected  on  Sion 
in  honor  of  Simon  Maccabeus] .   [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI  [3  syl.]  O^bs  [God  my 
Praise]:  'Afaf;  [FA.  a£«;  Aid.]  Alex.  'E\tw(i- 
Eluzai),  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611 
reads  Elewzai.] 

*  ELYMATS  ('EAu/urfri  in  1  Mace,  Sin. 
ev\vfj.cus;  Alex.  ei>  EKv/xes',  Comp.  Aid.  eV  EAu- 
fxa'ts-  Elymais;  in  Tob.,  Vulg.  omits)  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  1  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Persia 
"  greatly  renowned  for  riches,  silver  and  gold,"  and 
containing  (ver.  2)  "  a  very  rich  temple,  wherein 
were  coverings  of  gold,  and  breastplates,  and 
shields,  which  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king, 
had  left  there."  To  this  place  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(see  on  that  name)  laid  siege,  but  was  baffled  and 
fled  with  his  army  to  Babylon.  Josephus  also, 
who  mentions  the  same  occurrence  {Ant.  xii.  9, 
§  1),  calls  the  city  Elymais  {cipfj.nffei'  hc\  tV 
'EAi/yUo'i'So  Kal  ainriv  iiroXi6pxti) i  but  no  one  of 
the  other  writers  (Folybius,  Appian,  Strabo,  Diod- 
orus)  who  refer  to  this  frustrated  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus shows  any  knowledge  of  a  city  bearing  this 
name.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Josephus  con- 
firms the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees; 
for  he  merely  copies  that  writer  or  some  document 
which  they  both  follow. 

Elymais  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  Semitic 
Elam,  but  as  applied  to  a  city  is  unknown  out  of 
1  Mace.  vi.  1,  and  Josephus  as  above.  Some  think 
it  an  oversight  of  these  writers,  or  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aramaean  original  of  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.   Vaihinger  (Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  iii.  749) 

adopts  the   suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  Hi^'TO 

may  have  stood  in  this  original  document,  in  its 
older  sense  of  "province"  (see  Dan.  viii.  2),  but 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  its  later  sense  of 
"city,"  a  meaning  which  the  word  now  bears  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Symmachus  renders  the  same 
word  by  tto'Ajs  in  1  K.  xx.  14  and  Dan.  viii.  2. 
Dr.  Rijdiger  thinks  it  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
country  may  stand  in  1  Mace.  vi.  1  for  that  of  the 
capital  (Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyk.  art.  Elam). 
In  Tob.  ii.  10,  Elymais  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
province,  and  not  of  a  town.  (See  Fauly's  Eeal- 
Encyk.  iii.  114;  Winer's  Realw.  i.  313;  Fritzsche 
and  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.)  H. 

ELYMJE'ANS  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  Elime'ans, 
in  later  eds.  Elyme'ans]  ('EAu^aroi)i  Jud-  i-  •>'• 
[Elamites.] 

EI/YMAS  (EAu/ias),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6  ff.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas,  "  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generally 
then  prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consulting 
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oriental  impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  177-180,  "2d  ed. 

H.  A. 
*  ELYME'ANS.  [Elym.eans.] 
EL'ZABAD  (f^T^  [given  of  God  = 
Theodore]:  'EKia((p'  Alex.  EAe(,a)9a5:  Ehebttd). 
1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  the  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  distress 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

2.  ['E\Caj8afl;  Vat.  EA.7j£a0a0;  Alex.  EAfoSaS : 
Elzabnd.]  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Sheniaiah  and 
of  the  family  of  Obed-edom;  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  C|2^bw  [one  whom  God  pro- 
tects] :  'EKio-acpdv  ■  Elisiphan),  second  son  of 
Uzziel,  who  was  the  son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi 
(Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus  cousin  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated.  Elzaphan  assisted 
his  brother  Mishael  to  carry  the  unhappy  Nadab 
and  Abilm  in  their  priestly  tunics  out  of  the  camp 
(Lev.  x.  4).  The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of 
Elizapman,  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
!>odies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay. 

The  Hebrew  word  t02n  (chdnat),  employed  to 
denote  this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic 
ki  ^"*-j  which  in  conj.  1  signifies  utobe  red,"1  as 
leather  which  has  been  tanned;  and  in  conj.  2,  "  to 
preserve  with  spices."  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
figs.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
dialects,  and  in  the  latter  JJk_\JO^o  (chunetto) 
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Different  forms  of  mummy  cases.     (Wilkinson.) 
1,  2,  4.  Of  wood.  '■',.  o.  6,  7,  8.  Of  stone. 

9-  Of  wood,  and  of  early  time  —  before  the  XVIIIth 

dynasty. 
10.  Of  burnt  earthenware. 


is  the  equivalent  of  fj.iy/j.a,  the  confection  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39). 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  36). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind 
of  agreement,  though  they  ditter  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modes, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practiced 
by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  who 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  their 
ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of 
silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  belong 
to  him  whose  name  in  such  a  matter  it  was  not 
L.vi'ul  to  mention,  namely,  Osiris.  The  embalmers 
first  removed  part  of  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  the  rest 
by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An  incision  was  then 
made  along  the  Wank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  removed.  The 
cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  after- 
wards scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It  was 
then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other  aromatics,  except  frankincense.  This  done, 
the  body  was  sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  for 
seventy  days.  When  the  seventy  days  were  ac- 
complished, the  embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and 
swathed  it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and 
smeared  with  gum.  They  then  gave  it  up  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided  for  it  a 
wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  in  which 
the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited  in  an  erect 
position  against  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
Diodorus  Siculus  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
the  body  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embalming,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the 
scribe  (ypa/j-naTevs),  marked  out  the  part  of  the 
left  flank  where  the  incision  was  to  be  made.  The 
dissector  (izapao-x^rris)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethi- 
opian stone  (black  flint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily  cut  through  as  much 
flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and  fled,  pursued  by 
curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from  the  spectators. 
When  all  the  embalmers  {rapix^vrai)  were  assem- 
bled, one  of  them  extracted  the  intestines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heart  and  kidneys;  another  cleansed 
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The  mummy's  head,  seen  at  an  open  panel  of  the 
coffin.     (Wilkinson.) 

them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed  them  in  palm-wine 
and  perfumes.  The  body  was  then  washed  with 
oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things  worthy  of  notice,  for 
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more  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some  MSS. 
forty),  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  niyrrh,  cin- 
namon, and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
smell.  This  process  was  so  effectual  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognized.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in 
natron. 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmsea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Porphyry  (De  Abst.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  (Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  10). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been 
discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the 
body  was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented, the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all; 
while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  Embaumements 
ties  Anciens  Egyptians,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavored to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were  —  I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  (1.)  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  (2.)  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  color  —  the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
(1.)  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  com- 
pound of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  (2.) 
salted  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been 
immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming:  (1.)  with  asj)halium,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gum  of 
mummies  ;  (2.)  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  (3.)  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
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matic  ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  so 
called,  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  "in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  He  asserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in 
natron  for  seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  is 
said  that  only  forty  days  were  occupied  in  the 
whole  process  of  embalming,  although  the  period 
of  mourning  extended  over  seventy  days.  Diodorus, 
on  the  contrary,  omits  altogether  the  steeping  in 
natron  as  a  part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the 
time  which,  according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  wash- 
ing the  body  with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is 
more  than  thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete 
process.  Hengstenberg  (Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  p.  69,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practiced,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking  this 
view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  great 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  date 
claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufficient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  different  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practiced  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Bawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  en- 
tirely is  uncertain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well-nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian 
Mummies.  [See  also  Alger's  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine 
of  a  future  Life,  p.  97  ff.]  W.  A.  W. 
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EMBROIDERER.  This  term  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  rokem  (DjTl),  the 
productions  of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work "  (nD|7™)).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  cunning  workman,"  chosJub 

(2U?n) ;  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  namely,  that  the  rokem 
wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold 
thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  chosheb  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
We  conceive  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was 
for  delineating  figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  corselet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and 
that  the  notices  of  gold  thread  in  some  instances 
and  of  figures  in  others  were  but  different  methods 
of  describing  the  same  thing.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  application  of  the  term  "  embroiderer"  to  rokem 
is  false;  if  it  belongs  to  either  it  is  to  chosheb,  or 
the  "cunning  workman,"  who  added  the  figures. 
But  if  " embroidery"  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  needle,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
applied  to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold 
thread,  or  of  a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  needle.  The  patterns  may  have  been  worked 
into  the  stuff'  by  the  ioom,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her. 
lot:  cit.),  where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and 
as  is  stated  by  Josephus  (&v9r]  iv\i<pavrai,  Ant.  iii. 

7,  §  2).  The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  ( Thesaur. 
p.  1311)  and  Biihr  (Symbolik,  i.  266)  is  this  — that 
rikmdh,  or  '•  needle-work,"  was  where  a  pattern  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheb  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so 
appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to  be 
eutirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmdh  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread 
in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  are  contrasted.  Rikmdh  consisted  of 
the  following  materials :  "  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  "  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xxvii.  16,  xxxvi. 
37,  xxxviii-  18,  xxxix.  29).  The  work  of  the  chosheb 
was  either  "  fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  loith  eherultims  "  (Ex.   xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi. 

8,  35),  or  "  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen "  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15,  xxxix.  2,  5,  8). 
Again,  looking  at  the  general  sense  of  the  words, 
we  shall  find  that  chosheb  involves  the  idea  of  in- 
vention, or  designing  patterns;  rikmdh  the  idea 
of  texture  as  well  as  variegated  color.  The  former 
is  applied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  exer- 
cise of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of 
engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15);  the  latter  is 
applied  to  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body  (Ps.  exxxix.  15). 
Further  than  this,  rikmdh  involves  the  idea  of  a 
regular  disposition  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
inventive  genius.  Beyond  the  instances  already 
adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated  pavement  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage  (Ez.  xvii.  3), 
and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's  spotted  skin 
(.ler.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to 
the  colored#sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii. 
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16),  which  were  either  chequered  or  worked  accord- 
ing to  a  regularly  recurring  patten  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
211).  Gesenius  considers  this  passage  as  conclusive 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  the 
sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer 
a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  working  the 
colon  by  the  loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point.  The 
LXX.  varies  between  7to</ci\tt)s  and  f>a<pi8€vTr)s, 
as  representing  rokem^aad  itoikiXt^s  and  v<pa.vr-i]s 
for  chosheb.  combining  the  two  terms  in  each  case 
for  the  work  itself,  r)  -rroiKiKta  tov  {xxptSevTod  for 
the  first,  epyov  v<pavTbv  ttoikiKtSv  for  the  second. 
The  distinction,  as  far  as  it  is  observed,  consisted 
in  the  one  being  needle-icork  and  the  other  hom- 
xoork.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  plumm-ins  far 
the  first,  and  polymitn  rius  for  the  second;  but  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  ptumariue  is  used  for  the  second. 
The  first  of  these  terms  (plumarius)  is  well  chosen 
to  express  rokem,  but  polymitarius,  i.  e.  a  weaver 
who  works  together  threads  of  divers  colors,  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  scutulata,  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  cor- 
rectly describes  one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering 

of  the  word  ^227,  in  the  A.  V.  »  broider,"  "  em- 
broider "  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  stuff  worked 
in  a  tessellated  manner,  i.  e.  with  square  cavities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  cele- 
brated for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  *'.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  in- 
vention of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).      W.  L.  B. 

EMERALD  (?J§b  :  LXX.  &ripaf,  N.  T. 
and  Apoc,  ff/j.dpayb'os),  a  precious  stone,  first  in 
the  2d  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from 
Syria  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet 
(Ecelus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and 
bedding  (Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3,  '6/j.otos  bpaaei 
ff/j-apaySivco- 

The  etymology  of  "HP3  is  uncertain.    Gesenius 

suggests  a  comparison  with  the  word  :p9,  a  paint 
with  which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye- 
lashes. Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the 
LXX.,  and  translates  it  carbuncle,  transferring  the 

meaning  emerald  to  D  /H^  in  the  same  ver.  18. 
The  Targum  Jerusalem  on  the  same  ver.  explains 

TfDb  by  M3^3"1D  =  carchedonius,  carbuncle. 

W.  D. 

EMERODS  (D^S^i  D^Tntp :  «5p«  • 
anus,  nates;  Deut.  xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12, 
vi.  4,  5,  11).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable 
roots  of  these  two  Hebrew  words;  the  former  of 
which  "  evidently  means  "  a  swelling;  "  the  latter, 

0  " 

a  Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  Arabic  JULC,  which 
means  "  tumor  qui  apud  viros  oritur  in  posticis  parti- 
bus,  apud  mulieres  in  anteriore  parte  vulvae,  similis 
hernia-  virorum." 
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though  less  certain,  is  most  probably  from  a  Syriac 
verb,  ♦-A*^i  meaning  "  anhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus 
est  in  exonerando  ventre "  (Parkhurst  and  Gese- 
nius);  and  the  Syriac  noun  J^Q.aaJ  from  the 
same  root  denotes,  (1.)  such  effort  as  the  verb  im- 
plies, and  (2.)  the  intestinum  rectum.  Also,  when- 
ever the  former  word  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Cetib,a 
the  Karl  gives  the  latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11, 
where  the  latter  stands  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this 
last  passage  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made,  and  placed  in  the 
ark.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter  the  part 
affected,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  included 
in  the  actually  existing  image,  and  have  struck  the 
eye  as  the  essential  thing  represented,  to  which  the 
disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling, 
then,  seems  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease, 
so  no  more  probable  conjecture  has  been  advanced 
than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  or  bleeding  piles, 
known  to  the  Romans  as  mariscm  (Juv.  ii.  13),  are 
intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at 
present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  liver, 
constipation,  &c,  being  such  as  to  cause  them.  The 
words  of  1  Sam.  v.  12,  "  the  men  that  died  not 
were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  that  the  disease 
was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from  its 
parallelism  with   "  botoh  "  and  other  diseases  in 

Deut.  xxviii.  27,  that  D^  vQ3?  is  a  disease,  not  a 
part  of  the  body ;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the 
most  approved  authorities  are  various  and  vague.6 
Thus  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  uniformly 
render  the  word  as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The 
mention  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called 
by  him  dr}Keia  vovcros,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians 
who  robbed  the  temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in 
Ascalou,  has  been  deemed  by  some  a  proof  that 
some  legend  containing  a  distortion  of  the  Script- 
ural account  was  current  in  that  country  down  to  a 
late  date.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acharn. 
231)  mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a 
similar  subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned 
in  Scripture),  as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bac- 
chus.0 The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v. 
Philister),  as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the 
plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect 
{solpuya)  as  large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  attention.  H.  H. 

ETMIM  [A.  V.  Emims]  (D^N  [terrors]  :  [in 
Gen.,]  'O/ificuoi,  [Aid.  Alex.  ~2o/j.awi,  Comp.  E,u- 
juatoi;]  and  [in  Deut.,]  'Ofj.fj.iv,  [Vat.  Ofifiav, 
Alex.  Oofifieiv,  Ofj.fj.ieiv:  Emim]),  a  tribe  or  family 
of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  inhabited  the 
region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv.  5-7 
with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 


«  Parkhurst,  however,  s.  v.  D^VIS^,  thinks,  on  the 
■  t  t:' 

authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Codices,  that  0^*111113 

is  in  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  vana 

lectio. 

b  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §  1,  BvarevrepCa  ;  Aquila,  to 
tt)S  (JxryeiaivT)?  c A/cos. 

c  Pollux,  Onom.  iv.  25,  thus  describes  what  he 
calls  fiovfitov.  otfiijua  tiera.  <p\eyp.ovijs  aiv-oppov  yiVereu 
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a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same  stock, 
comprehending  the  Rephaim  on  the  north,  next  the 
Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the  Horim 
on  the  south;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second ;  that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third  ;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and  were 
generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their  con- 
querors the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim  —  that 
is,  "  Terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii.  11)  —  most  probably 
on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [Rephaim  ; 
Anakim.]  j.  l.  P. 

EMMAN'UEL  ('E^oi/outJA  :  Emmanuel), 
Matt.  i.  23.     [Immanuel.] 

EM'MAUS  ('Efjuaovs  [prob.=  nSfr,  warm 
spring  ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  35]),  the  village  to  which 
the  two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  ap- 
peared to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescore 
furlongs"),  or  about  7^  miles;  and  Josephus  men- 
tions ;l  a  village  called  Emmaus"  at  the  same  dis- 
tance (B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6).rf  These  statements  seem 
sufficiently  definite;  and  one  would  suppose  no 
great  mistake  could  be  made  by  geographers  in 
fixing  its  site.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writers,  that  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  (Onom.  s.  v.  Emaus)  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (Reland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubeibeh,  about  3  miles  west  of  Neby 
Samwil  (the  ancient  Mizpeh),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maundeville  in  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  175;  Ludolph.  de  Suchem,  /tin.  ; 
Quaresmius,  ii.  719).  There  is  not,  however,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fact 
the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicop- 
olis; and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn- 
ing, but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
first  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  t^Kovra  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpor- 
tant cursive  MSS.  insert  e/caTdV,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.6  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regard  it 
as  an  interpolation.     There  is  a  strong  probability 


koto  tt/v  eSpav  6VTOS,  eori  6e  bfjoia  p.vpois  (ujuot;.  Comp. 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  381. 

d  *  It  is  not  certain  that  Luke  and  Josephus  refer 
to  the  same  Emmaus  in  the  passages  associated  as 
above.  According  to  some  authorities  the  correct  read- 
ing in  Joseph.  £.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6  (adopted  in  Dindorf  s  and 
Bekker's  text)  is  rpiaKovTa  and  not  i^Kovra.        H. 

e  *  To  the  authorities  for  this  reading  the  Codex 
Sinai  ticus  and  a  palimpsest  of  the  6th  century  (I)  are 
now  to  be  added.  But  the  evidence  against  it  greatly 
preponderates.  •  A. 
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that  some  copyist  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
city,  but  not  the  village  of  Emmaus,  tried  thus  to 
reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geography. 
The  opinions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of  very 
great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were  not 
always  careful  to  see  whether  the  position  corre- 
sponded in  like  manner.  [EDRKI.]  Eminaus- 
Xicopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they  were 
led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the  Em- 
maus of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Kmmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
sis  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopolis  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Robinson, 
iii.  147  ff.;  Reland,  Pal  p.  427  ff.)        J.  L   P. 

*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  an  in- 
teresting monograph  on  this  question  as  to  the 
site  of  Emmaus  has  appeared  from  Dr.  Hermann 
Zschokke,  rector  of  the  Austrian  Pilgrim-house  at 
Jerusalem  (Das  Neutest'imeiitliche  Emmaus  be- 
leuchtet,  Schaffhausen,  1865).  Rector  Zschokke, 
who  has  made  this  subject  a  special  study,  decides 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  must  be  the 
present  el-Kubeibeh,  about  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  have  placed 
it.  His  arguments  for  that  conclusion  are  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  distance  agrees  with  that  of 
Luke  and  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6),  namely,  as 
a  round  number.  GO  stadia  or  "furlongs"  (A.  V.), 
as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  i.  e.  taking 
the  shortest  of  three  ways,  which  differ  only  by  a 
single  stadium,  it  amounts  to  38,020  English  feet 
=  62§  stadia.  Secondly,  the  two  disciples  of  Jesus 
could  easily  return  from  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  after 
sunset,  or  the  decline  of  the  day  (KetcKiKev  7)  r)fj.4pa), 
and  rejoin  the  Apostles  there  in  their  secret  meeting 
during  the  eight  which  followed  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus (John  xx.  I!))-  The  journey  was  performed 
lately  without  difficulty,  within  the  time  required, 
by  Madam  Anna  < !,  Emmerich.  Thirdly,  the 
Crusaders  (though  really,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thor's own  figures,  not  earlier  than  the  11th  cent- 
ury) were  led  to  fix  on  Kubeibeh  as  the  N.  T. 
Emmaus,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  latter  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  native  inhabitants,  though  the 
name  no  longer  exists  among  them.  If  this  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence  were  stronger,  it 
would  deserve  serious  consideration  as  bearing  on 
the  question.  Rut  aside  from  the  lateness  of  the 
period  to  which  the  alleged  testimony  belongs,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  currency  of  the  Script- 
ure name,  even  at  that  late  period,  outside  of  the 
Christian  communities  in  the  East,  is  by  no  means 
BO  fully  made  out  as  the  argument  requires.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  that  the  earliest  traces  of 
such  a  tradition  appear  in  the  14th  century  (see 
Rob.  Res.  iii.  66,  1st  ed.). 

Some  wealthy  Catholics,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  have  identified  at  length  the  genuine  spot, 
have  recently  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
ground  of  the  old  "castrum  Arnoldi '*  (Kubeibeh), 
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and  are  converting  it  into  one  of  their  "  holy 
places."  (See  more  fully  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  July, 
1866,  p.  517.)  Rector  Zschokke  makes  it  evident 
enough,  tb&t'Amw&s  (Nicopolis),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  cannot  lie  the  N.  T.  village  of  that 
name.  Dr.  Sepp,  though  a  Catholic,  rejects  this 
claim  in  behalf  of  Kttbj  ibeJl,  and  insists  that  Em- 
maus must  be  at  KuUmieh,  four  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  route  from  Ramleh  (Jena  tlem  u. 
<lns  heil.  Lund,  i.  52).  So  Ewald,  Gesch. d.  Volkes 
hi:  vi.  675  f.  The  Rev.  George  Williams  (art. 
Emmaus  in  Smith's  Diet.  of  Geoyr.,  and  Journ. 
of  Class,  unit  Sao:  Phil.  iv.  212-267)  fixes  the 
site  of  Emmaus  at  Kar'nt  cl-'Eiiub,  from  two  to 
three  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Jaffa.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  'in  I  Booh,  ii.  307  f., 
540)  inclines  to  this  view.  —  In  a  volcanic  region 
like  Jiuhea  warm  springs  alight  be  expected  to 
exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  disappear.  The  Em- 
maus of  the  N".  T.  (see  import  of  the  name  above) 
may  have  been  a  place  of  this  description,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  lost.  H. 

EM'MAUS,  or  NICOPOLIS  ('E/u/uwuju; 
[Sin.  Ah/jlciov,  Afi^aous,  etc. ;  inj  1  Mace.  iii.  40, 
[Alex,  hixfxaovv,  57,  -ouytt;]  'A/x/j-aovs,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4:  [Emmaiun,  Aiumanin]),  a  town 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  10  from  Lydda  (ltin.  Hieros. ;  Reland,  p.  309). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but  the 
town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  wars 
of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maccabasus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  3;  1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  was 
in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Maccab»us 
so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace.  iii.  57,  iv.  3,  &c. 
Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5;  Plin.  v.  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.  D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  a.  d.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Africanus, 
the  well-known  Christian  writer;  and  then  received 
the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fre- 
quently refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  (Chron.  Pas.  ad 
A.  c.  223;  Reland,  p.  750).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at,  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  his  feet  in  it  (Chron.  41).  The  Crusaders 
confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress  further 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called  Latrdn 
(Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A  small  miserable  vil- 
lage called  'Amnios  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a 
low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Kmmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias;  probably  the  ancient 
HAMMATH,  ('.  6.  hot  springs  —  of  which  name  Km 
mans  was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
(B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  3). 

J.  L.  P. 

EM'MER  CEmMp!  tVat-  Em^pO  Semmeri), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21.      [Immkk.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  'Efi/x6p\  Lachm. 
[Tisch.  and  Treg.]  with   A  B  C  D   [and  Sin.], 
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'EjU/ucijp:  Emmor),  the  father  of  Sycheni  (Acts  vii. 
16).     [Hamor.] 

*  ENABLED  translates  (A.  V.)  ivSvvafxd- 
aavri  (1  Tim.  i.  12):  "I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,"  &c,  i.e.,  as  the 
Greek  construction  shows,  qualified  me,  or  made 
me  able,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  apostolic  work. 
This  is  an  older  sense  of  "  enabled,"  like  the  French 
habiller.  See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word- 
Book,  p.  173.  H. 

*  ENA'JIM  (more  correctly  Enayim  = 
D^??)  is  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  for 
"an  open  place"  in  the  text  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 
See  next  article  below.  Modern  scholars  generally 
(Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Keil)  regard  the 
LXX.  as  right  here  (Alvdv),  and  understand  that 
Tamar  placed  herself  "at  the  gate  (opening)  of 
Enajim,"  situated  "  on  the  way  to  Timnath." 
The  same  word  recurs  in  ver.  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "  openly,"  but  the  proper  name  is  more  appro- 
priate there,  if  not  absolutely  required.  (See  Mr. 
Wright's  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  p.  100.)    The 

dual  endings  U*~  and  D"  are  interchangeable 
(Gesen.  Heb.  Gr.  §  88,  Rem.  1),  so  that  this  Ena- 
jim  and  Enam  in  Josh.  xv.  34  may  be  and  no 
doubt  are  the  same.  H. 

EN  AM  (with  the  article,  O^H  =  the  double 
spring,  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1019  a:  Maiavl;  [Vat. 
-vet ;]  Alex.  Ui/atifi ;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Hva't/j.  ■] 
Enaim),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol,  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "  doorway  "  of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).     In  the  A.  V.  the  words 

Pethach  enayim  (O^l?  nH?)  are  not  taken  as 
a  proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  {rats  irvXais 
Alvdv)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Elam,"  the  Peshito  has  "  Pathuch- 
Elam,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.     [Ain.]  G. 

E'NAN  (P^r?  \ruk  in  fountains):  Alvdv'- 
Enan).  Ahira  ben-Euan  was  "  prince  "  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15,  [ii. 
29,  vii.  78,  83,  x.  27]). 

ENAS'IBUS  CEvd<rt$os;  [Vat. -tret-:]  Eli- 
asib),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Eliashib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (mn£,  machaneh,  in  all 

places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  fTttnfl,  tachaiwth, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night" 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  (Jen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments  were 
consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num. 
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ii..  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject :  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned 
is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle,  corre- 
sponding to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  en- 
campment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around 
and  facing  it  (Num.  ii.  2),6  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Ps. 
lxxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  the  ark,  the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and 
when  on  the  march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its 
lighter  furniture;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its  heavier 
appurtenances.  The  order  of  encampment  was 
preserved  on  the  march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver 
trumpets  (Num.  x.  5).  The  details  of  this  account 
supply  Prof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustrations 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  books  of 
Moses  {Undes.  Coincid.  pp.  75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  v.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5);  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3;  Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  hi  war  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  from  the  sac- 
rifices were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  ap- 
pointed place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was  removed 
(Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the  entrails,  skins, 
horns,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  not  offered  in  sac- 


a  Whence  EVH   HMH  (chinCt/i hayyOm),  "the        b  The  form  of  the  encampment  was  evidently  cir- 
•      «         r  a'   ii  •      "ii.    ™™„„    ,„,„   _:_   q   I  cular,  and  not  square,  as  it  is  generally  represented, 
camping-hme  of  day,"  t.  e.  the  evening,  Judg.  xix.  a.  i  > 
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rifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12,  vi.  11,  viii. 
17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36;  Josh, 
vii.  -24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock 
for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These  circum- 
stances combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and  John 
xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Cbr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  28):  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  "a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii."  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  1,  8).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the  Am- 
monites encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height "  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  mountain 
was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched  in 
Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of  the  Midian- 
ites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the 
night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  con- 
sequent discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But 
another  important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a 
position  for  a  camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water; 
hence  it  is  found  that  in  most  instances  camps 
were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  1 ;  1 
Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at  Mount  Gilboa 
pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped  at  Aphek,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  rendered  it  a 
favorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv.  1;  1  K. 
xx.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites,  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp 
furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9).  One  of  Joshua's  de- 
cisive engagements  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was 
fought  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised 
the  confederate  camp  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7:  comp.  Judg. 
v.  19,  21).  Gideon,  before  attacking  the  Midian- 
ites,  encamped  beside  the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii. 
1),  and  it  was  to  draw  water  from  the  well  at  Beth- 
lehem that  David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  T\  v2yS),  ma'- 

gdlah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  72 V12,  ma'ydl  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  inclosure 
formed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-place 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pos- 
sible, surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
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43),  :  nd  drew  about  it  a  line  of  circumvallation 

(p*      d&yek,  2  K.  xxv.  1),  which  was  marked  by 

a  breastwork  of  earth  (Hvptt,  m'silldh,  Is.  lxii. 

10;  (I77D,  soVldh,  F.z.  xxi.  27  (22);  comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers from  their  sallies."  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).     To  guard  against  these 

night  attacks,  sentinels  (O^Dltl?,  shorn' rim)  were 

posted  (Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Mace.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 
vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was 
generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (n^TIi?, 
sddeli,  "the  battle-field"  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh, 
viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  &c). 
When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 

marshalling  (i"T3"")l?fi,  ma'drdedh,   1   Sam.  xvii. 

20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp  and 
baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  n3_nQ,  machaneh,  or  movable  encamp- 
ment, is  distinguished  from  the  25J72,  matstsdb,  or 

2^3,  n'tetb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16), 
which  appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like 
those  which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an 
enemy's  country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  6), 
from  which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  preda- 
tory excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in 
resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah 
won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).     Machaneh  is  still  further  distinguished 

from  "1*-?3X3,  mibhtsdr,  "a  fortress"  or  "walled 
t  :   •  '  ' 

town  "  (Num.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Grantchester,  ifcc).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xviii.  12.  [Mahanaim.]  The  more  important 
camps  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  im- 
press; the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were 

a  The  Chaldee  renders  nv237D  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20) 
tt  :   - 

and  p^^T  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  the  same  word,  D*'p^3 
or  SXi1p"n3,  the  Greek  xapaicw/xc. 
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eclipsed  by  the  greater  splendor  of  the  religious 
associations  which  surrounded  them. 

W.  A.  W. 

ENCHANTMENTS.         1.      D^tpb,      or 

trtpn1?,  Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7 :  <paPfMKiai,  LXX. 
(Grotius  compares  the  word  with  the  Greek  AtraO ; 
secret  arts,  from  tl^J,  to  cover;  though  others  in- 
correctly connect  it  with  TDHv,  a  flame,  or  the 
gUttering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a 
sort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  specta- 
tors. Several  versions  render  the  word  by  "  whis- 
perings," insusurrationes,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scien- 
tific character)  by  which  the  Egyptian  Chartum- 
mim  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  U  Q^?  •  (papfiaKeiat,  <pdp/j.aKa,  LXX.  (2 
K.  ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  12;  Nah.  iii.  4):  venefcia,  male- 
Jitia,  Vulg. ;  "  maleficse  artes,"  "  prsestigiae," 
''muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  iiraoiSal,  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sa- 
turnal.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (id.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  (Edip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  (Sfcr/xol  Qsuiv) 
and  men  (Jjsch.  Fur.  331),  and  even  influence  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  207  ff.,  xii.  263; 
"  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  Eel.  viii.,  jEn.  iv. 
489;  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45).  They  were  a  recognized 
part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the  Jews, 
who  regarded  certain  sentences  of  the  Law  as  effica- 
cious in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as  one 
of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iii.  8,  9;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obstet- 
rics (Plat.  Themt.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanitat.  tuenda,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  (de,  Re  Rust.  160;  cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilized  nations;  see  Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  &c,  ii.  177,  &c. ;  Beeckman's 

Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii. ;  Meroller's  Congo  in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  221,273;  Hue's  China, 
i.  223,  ii.  326 ;  Taylor's  Neio  Zealand,  and  Liv- 
ingstone's Africa,  passim,  &c. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

3.  D^n1?,  Eccl.  x.  11:  ^iQvpia^s,  LXX.; 
from  tt?rO.  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the 
charming  of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  lviii.  5; 
Ecclus.  xii.  13;  Eccl.  x.  11;  Luc.  ix.  891  —  a  par- 
allel to  ''eantando  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  "  Viper- 
eas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov.  Met.  1. 
c).  Maimonides  (de  Idol.  xi.  2)  expressly  defines 
an  enchanter  as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  mean- 
ingless words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of 
the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
utter  the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will 
do  no  harm"  (Carpzov,  Annot.  in  Godwynum,  iv. 
11).  An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this 
art  is  given  by  Augustin  (ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of 
the  Psylli  by  Arnobius  (ad  N~at.  ii.  32);  and  they 
are  alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin. 
vii.  2,  xxviii.  6;  jElian,  //.  A.  i.  57;  Virg.  ^En. 
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vii.  750;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495.  They  were  called 
'0<pio5ia>KTai).  The  secret  is  still  understood  in 
the  East  (Lane,  ii.  106). 

4.  The  word  D^tPn?  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  prop- 
erly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens 
(els  (TvvdvTqffi.v  rots  olwvois,  LXX.). 

5.  "QCJ  is  used  f°r  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.     It 

comes  from  ~Qn,  to  bind  (cf.  KaraSe co,  $acrKaiva>, 
bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  object  or  person ; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used    expressly  of   serpent-charmers,   for    R.   Sol. 

Jarchi  on  Deut.  xviii.  11,  defines  the  "DO  ""O^f 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpions 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  al- 
most impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  '6), 
and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  era 
(Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  yo-nrela;  Gal.  v.  20; 
Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenta  dcemoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  "  in- 
sane roots,"  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  exerted 
in  giving  lists  of  them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  II.  cc. ; 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  1 ;  Kirke  White's 
Gondoline ;  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehama,  Cant, 
iv.  &c.).     [Amulets;  Divination;  Magic] 

E.  W.  F. 

EN-DOR'  [or  En'dor  (A.  V.)]  ("h'^V  [in 

Ps.  lxxxiii.,  "WTfy]  =tpring  of  Dor  [i.  e.  habi- 
tation] :  'AeeScop;  [in  1  Sam.,  Vat.  Ae\Soop;  Comp. 
'Ev5il>p;  in  Josh.,   LXX.   om. :]   Endur),   a  place 

which,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (ni33),  was 
in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  by 
JManasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly 
in  Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
district  of  their  own  called  "  the  three,  or  the  triple, 
Nepheth:'1 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over. 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that 
the  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  at- 
tached itself  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was 
some  recollection  of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or 
good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul 
thither  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an 
enemy  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than 
the  Midianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  vil- 
lage 4  miles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (the  "Little  Hermon  "  of  travellers), 
the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable 
but  now  deserted  village.  The  rock  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  the  slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  is  hol- 
lowed into  caves,  one  of  which  may  well  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  383;  Rob.  ii.  360;  Stanley,  p.  345).  The 
distance  from  the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or 
8  miles,  over  difficult  ground.  G. 
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*  Endor  had  its  name  evidently  from  a  spring 
which  made  the  place  habitable  (Sim.  Onomast.  p. 
226) ;  and  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  caves  there  has 
now  "  a  little  spring  in  it,  the  water  from  which 
runs  down  the  hill;  the  supply  is  small,  but  is  said 
to  be  unfailing  "  (Porter's  Handb.  ii.  358).  For 
the  striking  manner  in  which  the  position  of  En- 
dor,  and  various  customs  of  the  people  at  present 
illustrate  the  account  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  necro- 
mancer, see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  161. 
As  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction,  see  Magic. 

H. 

*  ENDOW  (from  dos,  a  dowry)  means  in  Ex. 
xxii.  16  to  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-por- 
tion, though  the  expression  there  does  not  so  much 
translate  as  explain  the  Hebrew.  This  of  course 
is  the  meaning  also  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
English  Church,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow.'1'1  "  Endue,"  a  different  form  only,  has 
this  sense  in  Gen.  xxx.  20.  H. 

*  ENDUE.     [Endow.] 

*  E'NEAS.     [-Eneas.] 
EN-EGLA'IM    (D^b^-ptf  =  spring    of 

two  heifers:  'EvayaAKei/x;  [Vat.  Alex.  Evaya- 
\eLfi']  EngaMim),  a  place  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
whether  near  to  or  far  from  En-gedi,  on  the  west  or 
east  side  of  the  Sea,, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the  passage, 
Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan ; 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evidence.  By 
some  (e.  g.  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1019)  it  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two  words 
are  different,  En-eglaim  containing  the  Ain,  which 
is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  G. 

ENEMES'SAR  ('Eve/xtaaapos,  'Eve/xecro-dp, 
[etc.:  Salmanasar])  is  the  name  under  which 
Shalmaneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2, 
[13,]  15,  &c).  This  book  is  not  of  any  historical 
authority,  being  a  mere  work  of  imagination  com- 
posed probably  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  earlier 
than  b.  c.  300.  The  change  of  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption—  the  first  syllable  Shal  being  dropped 
(compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Abydenus,  which  rep- 
resents A^bopolassar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
m  and  n  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobit 
makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (i.  2).  following  the  appu-ent  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  3-6,  xviii.  9-11). 
He  regards  Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor 
but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no 
authority  beyond  his  own  speculations  upon  the 
text  of  Scripture.  As  Sennacherib  is  proved  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  be  the  son  of  Sargon, 
no  weight  can  be  properly  attached  to  the  historical 
statements  in  Tobit.  The  book  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  apocryphal.  G.  R. 

ENE'NIUS  {'Ev-nveos  [(gen.  of  'Ei/r/j/ijs?); 
Vat.  Aid.  'Eui)vwf,  Alex.  Evnviov  (gen.  ?):]  Em- 
manius),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v. 
8).  There  is  no  name  corresponding  in  the  lists 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

ENGADTDI  (iv  alyia\o?s;  [Sin.=a  ev  EvyaS- 
5ois;  *'omp.  iv  r<x55/:]  in  Cades),  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14.     [Eh-GEDI.] 

EN-GAN  NIM  (D^a-J^  =  spring  of  gar- 
dens). 1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
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The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from  the 
Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable.     Vulg. 

.Kll-lillltllilll. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21;  'leuy  Kal  Tofx/xdi/;  Alex,  tjj/  Tawi/n;  [Coinp. 
Aid.  'Eyyapviix'\  En-Gannim);  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29; 
ni)7#;  ypa/x/xdruiV-  Elt-Gannim).  These  notices 
contain  no  indication  of  the  position  of  Fn-gannim 
with  reference  to  any  known  place,  but  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii. 
■  Hi)  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1),  which  again,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  survives  in  the  modern  Jenln,  the  first 
village  encountered  on  the  ascent  from  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hills  of  the  central 
country.  Jenin  is  still  surrounded  by  the  "  or- 
chards"  or  "gardens"  which  interpret  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  "spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  315 ;  Stanley, 
p.  349,  note ;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  359 ).  The  position 
of  Jenin  is  also  in  striking  agreement  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  "  the  garden- 
house;  "  Batdydv),  in  the  direction  of  which  Aha- 
ziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
chariot,  and,  keeping  the  more  level  ground,  lie 
made  for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  p. 
349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  En-gannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  G. 

EN-GE'DI  C**T|  I^V,  the  fountain  of  the  kid: 
['AyicdSris,]  'Eyya&Si,  "EvyaSSi,  [etc. :]  Arabic, 
(< i\— »  {•)**■£  •    [ En-gadii\ ),  a   town   in   the 

wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ez.  xlvii.  10).    Its  original 

name  was  Hazezon-Tamar  ("IXD^l  ^U!£n,  the 
pruning  of  the  jirtltn),  doubtless,  as  Josephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm  groves  which  surrounded 
it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14;  Joseph.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §  2).  Some  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as  to  its  true  position. 
Stephanus  places  it  near  Sodom  (Steph.  B.  s.  p.); 
Jerome  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ( Comm. 
in  Ez.  xlvii. ) ;  but  Josephus  more  correctly  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  2).  Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is 
a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About 
a  mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  A  in  Jidy,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fahr.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reach- 
ing the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil. 
Its  banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Aral  is,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such 
a  climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon   the  plain   and  lower  declivity  of  the 
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mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in  the 
Atlas  of  Plates  to  De  Saulcy's  Vayage,  pi.  viii. 
A  much  better  one  is  given  under  Sea,  the  Salt. 

The  history  of  En-gedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences. 
It  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
"  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Ilazezon-Tamar,"  that 
the  five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the 
rulers  of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7;  comp.  2 
Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is  probable  that  the  fountain  was 
always  called  En-gedi,  and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it  got  in  time  the  same 
name.  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the 
"  wilderness  of  En-gedi;  "  and  he  took  "  3000  men, 
and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  wild  goats  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  These 
animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and  around 
the  fountain :  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden.  At  a 
later  period  En-gedi  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  usual 
route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such  predatory 
bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into  Southern 
Palestine.  They  pass  round  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its  western 
shore  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  thence  toward  Hebron, 
Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of  plunder 
seem  most  inviting. 

The  vinej'ards  of  En-gedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon   (Cant.    i.    14);  its  balsam  by  Joseph  us 
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(Ant.  ix.  1,  §  2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny  —  "  En- 
gadda  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  ab  Hierosolymis 
fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus  "  (v.  17).  But 
vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side,  and 
neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the  plain. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large  village 
at  En-gedi  (Ono/n.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Handbook, 
p.  242;  Rob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference 
to  it  in  Mandeville  {Early  Trar.  p.  179),  who  says 
that  the  district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  "  the  land  of  Dengadda  "  (Fr.  d'  Engadda),  and 
that  the  balm  trees  were  "  still  called  vines  of 
Gady."  J.  L.  P. 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  military 

affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  V12^1!  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymological  mean- 
ing, each  referring  to  the  ingenuity  (engine,  from 
ingenium)  displayed  in  the  contrivance.  The  en- 
gines to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr.  were 
designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town;  one,  like  the  balista,  was  for 
stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring  and 
a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone; 
another,  like  the  catapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enormous 
stationary  how.  The  invention  of  these  is  assigned 
to  Uzziah's  time  —  a  statement  which  is  supported 
both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warfare, 
and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  balista  was 
invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther  gives 
brmtwehren,  i.  e.  "  parapets,"  as  the  meaning  of 
the  term.     Another  war-engine,   with  which   the 
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Assyrian  war-engines,  from  Botta,  pi.  160. 


Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 

described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  *1'<^P  ^rP?,  lit.  a 
beating  of  that  which  is  in  front,  hence  a  ram  for 
striking  walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 

xxi.  22,  as  "O,  a  ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkiason, 
i.  359)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  frame-work  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Their  appearance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  aries  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  19).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the 
tistu  lo  or  the  vinea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  Yulg.);  but  it 


is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  301).  The  marginal 
rendering  "  engines  of  shot  "  (Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  24; 
Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.  W.  L.  B. 

ENGRAVER.  The  term  EHn>  «>  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper: a  similar  latitude  must  be  given  to  the 

term  n.Pl$3,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer:  in  Zecn.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.     The  specific  description  of  an 

engraver  was  "}5N  2^1"!  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and 
his  chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on 
rings  and  seals ;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are 


EN-HADDAH 

in  connection  with  the  high-priest's  dress  —  the 
two  onvx-stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  nritro- 
plate  having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 
21,  36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  IB,  xli.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  nit  ma 
widely  spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians  (l)iod.  i.  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  373),  the  ^Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69), 
and  the  Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  122). 

W.  L.   B. 

EN-HADDAH    (""nCTT?  =  sharp,   or 

sirij't  spring,  Gesen.:  Alfxapeic;  Alex,  rjv  A85a: 
[Enltadda]),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  named  next  to  En-gannim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  315)  would  identity  it  with  Ain- 
Hawl  on  the  western  side  of  Carinel,  and  about  2 
miles  only  from  the  sea.  [See  also  Thomson,  Land 
urn/  BiK>k,  ii.  248.]  But  this  is  surely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher 
or  Manasseh.  G. 

EN-HAK-KO'RE  [A  V.  En-hakkore] 
(S^^pn  ^V  =  the  spring  of  the  crier :  in)jr) 
tov  i-mKaKovfj.evou;  [Alex.  eTri/cArjTOs:  fans  into- 
C  mtis]  ),  the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to 
the  "  cry "  of  Samson  after  liis  exploit,  with  the 
jaw-lione    (Judg.  xv.  10).     The   name   is   a   pun 

founded  on  the  word  ,in  verse  18,  yikra  (S"lj7"], 
A.  V.  "he  called").  The  w:ord  Makteah,  which 
in  the  story  denotes  the  ••  hollow  place  "  (literally, 
the  "  mortar")  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
"jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are  both  names  of  places.  Van 
de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  343)  endeavors  to  identify 
I^echi  with  Tell-el-Lek'njeh  4  miles  N.  of  Beer-sheba, 
and  En-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between  the 
Tell  and  Khewelfeh.  But  Samson's  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  from  Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh 
is.  even  in  a  straight  line.      [Lf.chi.]  G. 

EN-HA  ZOR  ("l'*1Sn  X*S  =  sPrinU  °f  the 
village:  irvyr)'  Aaop-  Enhasor),  one  of  the  '-fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inheritance  of  Xaphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

EN-MISH'PAT  (EDtpa  JXJ?  [fountain  of 
judgment]  :  ^  irr,y)]  rfjs  Kpiaews '.  [fens  Mis- 
phai]),  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [Kajdesh.] 

E'NOCH,  and  once  [twice,  1  Chr.  i.  3,  33] 

HE'NOCH  (T[13n  =  Clinmk-  [initiated  or  ini- 
tiating, Gea.;  teaching,  teacher,  Eiirst] :  Philo,  de 
Post,  fan, i.  §  11,  tpfMrji/eufTai  'Ei/iix  X<*P'S  <roV, 
'Ev&x'-  Joseph. "Apuvos'-  Henoch).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17  [Chanoch,  A.  V.  marg.]), 
who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name. 
Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  356,  note)  fancies  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  Phrygian  Iconium,  in  which  city 
a  legend  of  JAvvaKos  was  preserved,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  father  of 
Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  b.  v.  ,\k6viov,  Suid.  s.  v. 
NavvaKos)-  <  >ther  places  have  been  identified  with 
the  site  of  Enoch  with  little  probability;  e.  g. 
Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Beniochi  in  the  Caucasus, 
&c. 

2.   [Vulg.  in  Jude  14,  Enoch.]  The  son  of  Jared 

PQ1,  a  descent,  cf.  Jordan),  and  father  of  Me- 
thuselah  (n^tt^np,  a  man  of  arms ,•  Philo,  I.  c. 
47 
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§  12,  MadovaaKefx  QuitoaToKTi  &aud.Tov  (Gen.  v. 
18  ft'.;  Luke  iii.  37)).  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (ver. 
14,  cf.  Enoch  lx.  8)  he  is  described  as  "  the  seventh 
from  Adam; ''  and  the  number  is  probably  noticed 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completion  and  rest 
(cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity,  ••  a  man  raised 
to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while  angels  fell  to  earth 
by  transgression"  (Iren.  iv.  16,  2).  The  other 
numbers  connected  with  his  history  appear  too 
symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning,  lie  was  born 
when  Jared  was  102  (!)  X  fi  X  3)  years  old,  and 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  05th 
(5  X  6  -(-  7 )  year  he  lived  300  years.  From  the 
period  of  365  years  assigned  to  his  life,  Ewald  (i. 
356),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as 
•■  the  i;od  of  the  new-year,"  but  the  number  maj 
have  been  not  without  influence  on  the  later  tradi- 
tions which  assigned  to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  (a<rrpoKoyia,  Eupolemus  ap. 
Euseb.  Praji.  Ev.  ix.  17,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-24)  that  Enoch  "  walked  with  God 
300  years  .   .  .  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him  " 

(HJi^'i  nereQ-nKev,  LXX.  (here  only):  tulit,\u\g.). 

The  phrase  "walked  with  God  "  (TIN  ^vTinn 

D^nvHn)  is  elsewhere  only  used  of  Noah 
(Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.),  and  is  to  be 
explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Enoch  xii.  2, 
"  All  his  action  was  with  the  holy  ones,  and  with 
the  watchers  during  his  life  ").  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  glories  (ovSe  eh  iKriarOv  olos  "£..)  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up  {ave\^<p8-n,  Alex. 
fiereredri)  from  the  earth.  "He  pleased  the  Lord 
and  was  translated  [into  Paradise,  Vulg.]  being  a 
pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  faith  Enoch 
was  translated  (/xeTerfOr],  translatm  est,  Vulg.) 
that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before  his 
translation  (yueTCt0eVea>s)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this  divine 
judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words  of 
Josephus:  "Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (ave- 
X&pnot  irpbs  rb  Qtlov),  whence  [the  sacred  writers] 
have  not  recorded  his  death  "  (Ant.  i.  3,  §  4). 

The  Biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which 
he  was  removed;  whether  it  was  to  paradise  or  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  Feuardentius 
ad  Iren.  v.  5),  though  others  more  wisely  declined 
to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Ajjocr.  N.  T. 
p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater  una- 
nimity. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers  com- 
monly coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren. 
iv.  5,  I:  Tertull.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  58;  Hieron.  c. 
Joan.  Hierowl  §§  29,  32,  pp.  437,  440);  and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  wit- 
nesses "  (Rev.  xi.  3  ft'.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the 
beast,"  and  afterwards  lie  raised  to  heaven  before 
the  great  judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dim.  xvii.: 
</<  Antichr.  xliii.;  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo, 
Kara  r^v  £K.K\r\<Tia<rTiKi]v  trapiSoaiV.  Tertull.  de 
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Ani ma,  59;  Ambros.  in  Psalm,  xlv.  4;  Evang. 
Nicod.  c.  xxv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost  exhausted 
the  question:  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  7G5  f.).  This 
belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty  which  was  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  their  translation ;  for  thus  it  was 
made  clear  that  they  would  at  last  discharge  the 
common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity,  from  which 
they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious  removal 
from  the  earth  (Tertull.  dt  Animd,  1.  c. ;  August. 
Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  (Euseb. 
Prop.  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have  filled  300 
books  with  the  revelations  which  he  received,  and 
is  commonly  identified  with  Edris  (i.  e.  tht  learned), 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap.  19)  as 
one  "exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place"  (cf.  Sale, 
/.  c;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  30  ff.).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bears  his  name  (cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  pseudep. 
V.  T.  i.  215  ff.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mythol.  i.  176  ff.;  Ewald,  I.  c.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  (/.Wokos,  Ndwaicos), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300  years, 
and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  [Enoch, 
1.]  In  the  A.  Y.  of  1  Uhr.  i.  3,  the  name  is  given 
as  IIknoch. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Harwell  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  [Yulg.  in  1  Chr.  v.  3,  Enoch.]  The  eldest 
son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  Hunoch  ;  Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom  came  "  the  family 
of  the  Hanochites  "  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Eatin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
.Ethiopic.  B.  F.  W. 

E'NOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great 
prototype.  From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages ;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  further 
inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  .hide  (14,  15:  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
lie  derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis,  i.  42!))  or  from  writing  (eTrpodnJTfi/- 
aei>  .  .  .  'Euhx  Ae'7&>«'))  though  the  wide  spread 
of  the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  to  Justin  (Apol.  ii.  5), 
Irena>us  (Adv.  J/<er.  iv.  10,  2),  and  Anatolius 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Eclog.  p.  801)  and  Origen  (yet  conip.  c.  Cels.  v. 
p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  numer- 
ous references  occur  to  the  "writing,"  "books," 
and  "words"  of  Enoch  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
XII.  Patriarchs,  which  present  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  passages  in  the  present  book  (Fabr.  Cod. 
pgeudep.  V.  T.  i.  101  ft'.;  Gfr<  rer,  Proph.  pseudep. 
p.  273  f.).  TertuUian  (De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3;  cf.  Be 
Idol.  4 )  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
"  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon  "  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on 
account  of  its  reference  to  Christ  ("  legimus  omnem 
scripturam   aedificationi   habilem    divinitus   inspi- 
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rari").  Augustine  (De  Civ.  xv.  23,  4)  and  an 
anonymous  writer  whose  work  is  printed  with 
Jerome's  (Brer,  in  Psali/i.  exxxii.  2;  cf.  Hil.  ad 
Psnlm.  1.  c.)  were  both  acquainted  with  it;  but 
from  their  time  till  the  revival  of  letters  it  was 
known  in  the  Western  Church  only  by  the  quota- 
tion in  St.  .hide  (Dillmann,  Einl.  p.  hi.).  In  the 
Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  centuries  later. 
Considerable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Chro- 
nographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus  (c.  792  a.  d.),  and 
these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers, 
constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in 
Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  report  was  current  that  the  entire 
book  was  preserved  in  Abyssinia:  and  at  length, 
in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  three  MSS.,  containing  the  complete 
iEthiopic  translation.  Notwithstanding  the  interest 
which  the  discovery  excited,  the  first  detailed  notice 
of  this  translation  was  given  by  Sflvestre  de  Sacy 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  published  till  the  edition 
of  Archbishop  Laurence  in  1838  (J.ibii  Enoch 
versio  ^Ethiopica  .  .  .  Oxon.).  But  in  the  inter- 
val Laurence  published  an  English  translation,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  passed  through 
three  editions  (The  Book  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  K. 
Laurence.  Oxford,  1821,  1833,  1838).  The  trans- 
lation of  Laurence  formed  the  basis  of  the  German 
edition  of  Hoffmann  {Das  Buch  Henoch,  .  .  .  A. 
G.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1833-38) ;  and  Glh  rer,  in 
1840,  gave  a  Latin  translation  constructed  from 
the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hoffmann  (Pro- 
plietm  veteres  pseudepigraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
(hii  rer,  Stuttgartise,  1840).  All  these  editions  were 
superseded  by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the 
/Ethiopic  text  from  five  MSS.  (Liber  Henoch, 
^Ethiopia',  Lipsiae,  1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a 
German  translation  of  the  book  with  a  good  intro- 
duction and  commentary  (Das  Buch  Henoch.  .  .  . 
von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  I>eipzig,  1853).  The  work 
of  Dillmann  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  stndv  of 
the  book.  Among  the  essays  which  were  called 
out  by  it  the  most  important  were  those  of  Ewald 
( Tiber  des  Atkiopischen  Bitches  Henokh  Enistehwig, 
&c.,  Gottingen,  1854)  and  Hilgenfeld  (Die  jiidische 
ApoJcfdyptik,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on 
the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  ( Cod.  pseudep. 
V.   T.  i.  199  ff.). 

2.  The  JEthiopic  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words,  towards 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  was  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early  Church, 
though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by  Georg. 
Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book  (Dillm.  p. 
85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Greek 
text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.  One 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in  Ewald's  Jahrb. 
1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds 
are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  230 
ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew  book  of  Enoch 
was  known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers  till  the 
thirteenth  century  (Dillm.  Einl.  p.  lvii.),  so  that 
on  these  grounds,  among  others,  many  have  sup- 
posed (J.  Scaliger,  Laurence,  Hoffmann,  Dillmann) 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
(Ararmean).     In  such  a  case  no  stress  can  be  laid 
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upon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which  may  be  found  as 
well  in   an  author  as  in  a  translator;  and  in  the 

absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  weigh 
mere  conjectures.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  book 
had  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  it  might 
Beem  likely  that  it  would  have  been  more  used  by 
Ka! Mimical  teachers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Palestine,"  am!  therefore  likely  to  have  employed 
the  popular  dialect.  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original  be  accepted,  which  as  a  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  the  more  plausible,  the  history  of  the  original 
and  the  version  rinds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach.     [Ecclesiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  /mi  (Cc.  1-36  Dillm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16);  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the,  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  further 
details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  second  (45-57) 
describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among  ••  the 
elect  "  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (58-69)  draws 
out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  ■•  the  elect 
and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  part 
(72-82)  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons; 
and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch 
closes.  The  fourth  part  (83-91)  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  name,  but  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his 
youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The  fifth  pari 
(92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to 
his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhor- 
tation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7);  and  another  short 
"writing  of  Enoch"  (108)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  Eial.  p.  i.  ff. ;  Liicke,  Ver- 
siirli  ti/irr  vollsldnd.  Eird.  &c.,  i.  93  ff.). 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a  common  purpose.  Put  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
different  fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 


a  The  astronomical  calculations  by  which  Laurence 
endeavored  to   fix   the  locality  of  the  writer  in   the 
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into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  prob- 
ably made  afterwards.  Different  "  books  "  are  men- 
tioned in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  inter- 
polations is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  for  the  different  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case 
the  critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofmann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  dude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  i.  420 
ff. ),  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity 
altogether  from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse, 
Eaanyeliertfrage,  214  ff.).  Stuart  (Amer'n-  ui  Bibl. 
lifjjos.  1840)  so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of 
Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Christology  of  the  book  as 
a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  dif- 
ferent elements  with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves 
a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in 
its  details,  while  it  is  characterized  in  its  great 
features  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He 
places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
book  at  various  intervals  between  144  B.  c.  and 
cir.  120  b.  c,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed 
its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
before  Christ.  Liicke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two 
great  parts,  an  older  part  including  cc.  1-30,  and 
72-105,  which  he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the 
Great  (141,  &c).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later 
interpolations  were  made,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  their  date.  Uillmann  upholds  more  de- 
cidedly the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief 
part  of  it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  110  b.  c).  To  this,  according 
to  him,  "  historical "  and  "  Noachian  additions" 
were  made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  |  /  inl 
p.  lib).  Kijstlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  96,  <fec.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-105,  to  about  110  b.  c.; 
cc.  37-71  to  c.  b.  c.  100-64;  and  the  "Noachian 
additions  "  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the  original  lock 
(cc.  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19;  93;  94-105) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  lielore 
Christ  {a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of  Saturninus 
and  Marcion "  (p.  181),  who  added  the  chief 
remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Messianic 
section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these  conflicting 
theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  dogmatize,  and 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  conclusive  reasoning. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  histories  (cc. 
56,  57;  85-90),  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book,  involves  necessarily 
minute  criticism  of  details,  which  belongs  rather 
to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  introduction; 
but  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Hilgenfeld 
and  Jost  (Gesch.  </.  J  ml.  ii.  218  n.),  the  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin. 
Some  inconsiderable  interpolations  may  have  been 
made  in  successive  translations,  and  large  fragments 
of  a  much  earlier  date  were   undoubtedly  incor- 


neighborhood  of  the   Caspian  are   inconclusive. 
Dillm.  p.  Ii. 
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porated  into  the  work,  but  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
regarded  as  describing  an  important  phase  of  Jewish 
opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  the  book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of  rev- 
elation in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to 
reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
of  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture 
of  the  oppressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  into 
elaborate  detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel. 
The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic 
dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God"  (c.  105,  2  only), 
"  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made  " 
(48,  3),  and  who  existed  "aforetime  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Laurence,  Prel.  Diss.  li. 
f.).  And  at  the  same  time  his  human  attributes 
as  "  the  son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62, 
5  only),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one," 
"the  anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  no- 
tice. The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the 
connection  of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  min- 
istries of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan 
(40,  7;  65,  6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the 
doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal 
punishment  (c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt 
upon  with  growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of 
speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece. 
But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one 
of  "faith  and  truth  "  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  and  while 
the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of 
Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undis- 
ciplined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from 
a  proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the 
great  characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distin- 
guished from  the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras, 
2d  Book]  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in 
every  form  the  great  principle  that  the  world,  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  terrible  retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a 
glorious  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and 
Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  mediator  of  this 
double  issue  (c.  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  strik- 
ing fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is 
chosen  as  "  the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  a  people  who,  even  in  suffering, 
saw  in  their  tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coining 
vengeance." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (/.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v.  267,  ed. 
Spenc),  and  Augustine  (de  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Synopsis  S.  Scriptures,  Nicephorus  (Credner,  Zur 
Gesch.  d.  Kan.  145),  and  Montfaucon  (Bibl.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
mann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.     Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrorer,  Das 
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Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  i.  93  ff. ;  C.  Wieseler,  Die  70 
Wocken  dts  Daniel,  1839.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Murray  (Enoch  restitutes,  &c, 
Lond.  1838)  to  "separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch 
the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with 
little  favor.  B.  ¥.  W. 

*  The  preceding  article  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  recent  literature  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  The  essay  of  Kiistlin,  Ueber 
die  Entstehimg  des  Buches  Henoch  (alluded  to 
above),  appeared  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  Theol. 
Jahrb.  1856,  xv.  240-79,  370-86;  comp.  Ewald, 
Jahrb.  f  Bibl.  uiss.  viii.  182  ff.,  189  ff.  Dillmann, 
in  bis  art.  Pseudepigraphen  des  A.  T.  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncyJcl.  xii.  309,  has  retracted  his  earlier 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Enoch,  excepting  the 
Noachian  fragments,  is  substantially  the  work  of  a 
single  author.  He  is  now  convinced  that  it  is 
made  up  of  two,  if  not  three  other  books,  besides 
what  has  been  introduced  from  the  "  Noah-book  " 
in  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2,  ch.  lx.,  lxv.-lxix.  25,  ch.  vi.-xvi., 
and  cvi.  f.  He  agrees  with  Ewald  in  regarding 
ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (after  leaving  out  the  Noachian 
portions)  as  the  first  Enoch-book,  composed  about 
144  B.  c.  Volkmar,  in  the  Zeitschrifl  <l.  deutschen 
morgenl.  Gesellschafl  for  18'JO,  xiv.  87-134,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  book 
altogether  new,  maintaining  that  it  was  witten  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bar-Cochba, 
about  132  A.  D.,  by  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Kabbi 
Akiba,  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  rebellion. 
He  finds,  however,  extensive  Christian  interpola- 
tions in  ch.  xviii.-lxx.,  cvi.  f.  Dillmann  has  criti- 
cized Volkmar's  essay  in  a  brief  article  in  the 
same  Zeitschrift,  xv.  Ill  ff,  not  deeming  it  worthy 
of  a  very  elaborate  refutation.  See  also  Ewald, 
Jahrb.  xi.  231  ff.  The  whole  question,  with  the 
connected  topics,  has  been  discussed  by  Hilgenfeld 
and  Volkmar  in  a  succession  of  articles  in  Hilgen- 
feld's  Zeitschr.  f.  tides.  Theol.  for  1860-63.  See 
also  on  the  book  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  /sr.,  3e 
Ausg.  (1864),  iv.  455  ff,  and  especially  Martineau's 
article  on  the  Early  History  of  Messianic  Ideas, 
in  the  National  Renew  for  April,  1864. 

The  question  of  the  original  language  of  the 
book  is  discussed  very  fully  by  M.  Joseph  Hallevi 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  April  and  May,  1867, 
pp.  352-95.  He  maintains,  it  would  seem  conclu- 
sively, that  it  was  composed  in  the  almost  Biblical 
Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  and  the  oldest  Midrashim. 
The  article  contains  many  happy  elucidations  of  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  book.  A. 

ENOCH,  CITY.     [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

E'NON.     [jEnon.] 

E'NOS  (tt'12S  [man,  especially  as  mortal, 
decaying]:  'Evds'-  Enos).  The  son  of  Seth; 
properly  called  Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  [A.  V.] 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11;  Luke  iii.  38). 

*  He  was  the  third  from  Adam  in  the  antedi- 
luvian genealogy.  That  he  was  born,  had  children 
(of  these  Cain  an  only  is  named),  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
The  A.  V.  takes  the  form  of  the  name  from  the 
LXX.  or  Vulg.  H. 

E'NOSH.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1 
Chr.  i.  1)  [and  the  stricter  Hebrew  form,  instead 
of  Enos]. 

EN-RIM'MON  (iHSn  VV.    [fountain  of 

pomegranates]:  Vat.  omits,  Alex,   ev  Pffj.fj.aiy:  et 
in  Rimmon),  one  of  the  places  which  the  men  of 
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Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns  in  company 
with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in  the  earlier 
books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  in  the 
separate  form  of  "  Ain  and  Rinnnon  "  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  "Ain,  Kemnion  "  (xix.  7;  and  see  1  Chr,  iv. 
32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehemiah. 
[Ain,  2.]  G. 

*  Raumer  suggests  that  En  or  Ain-Rimnion  may 
be  equivalent  to  Ain  and  Rimmon,  i.  e.  virtually 
two  places,  Rimmon  and  a  Fountain  or  Fountains 
in  the  vicinity  (Palustina,  p.  220).  It  would  thus 
be  accounted  for  that  the  names  (as  stated  above) 
are  found  to  occur  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. According  to  VTan  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p. 
344)  the  place  is  now  Um  er  Rummanim  (Mother 
of  Pomegranates)  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Beer- 
Bheba.  There  is  a  copious  fountain  there  at  present, 
to  which  the  people  resort  from  a  wide  distance. 

H. 

EN-ROGEL  (bjT)  "J"1??  [fountain "of  the 
J'ullir]:  ir-nyr)  'P&ry-rJA.:  Eons  Royel),  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin 
(xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of 
the  words  "ascended"  and  "descended"  in  these 
iwo  passages.  Here,  apparently  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  re- 
mained, after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelli- 
gence from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  and 
here,  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  '  close  to  ' 

( /2S)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the  feast,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus  on  the 
last  incident  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4)  its  situation  is 
given  as  "without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connection,  in  his  description  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah 
(Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4),  and  which,  "at  the  place  called 
Eroge,"  b  shook  down  a  part  of  the  eastern  hill, 
"  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gar- 
dens." 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller"  (WH^Jf?,  -,  '■"  '*■■  )  and  this  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
name  —  Royal  being  derived  from  Ragal,  to  tread, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  wash- 
ing linen. 

In  more  modern  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Bir  Eyub),  below 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kfidron  and  llinnom, 
and  south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  favor  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  versiou  of  Josh.  xv. 
7  the  name  of  Ain-Evub,  or  "spring  of  Job,"  is 
given  for  En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jew- 
ish Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  Cippi 
Hebraici)  the  name  is  given  as  "well  of  Joab"  as 
if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab's  connection  with 
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a  *  Stanley  (S.  If  P.  p.  501,  Amer.  ed.)  defines  En- 
Rogel  as  "  Spring  of  the  Foot."  But  the  vocaliza- 
tion should  then  be  73*3,  anc*  not  ':?""'»  as  in  tne 
ftlasoretic  text.  H. 


Adonijah  —  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Williams.  [Inly 
City,  ii.  490).  Against  this  general  belief,  some 
strong  arguments  are  urged  by  Dr.  Bouar  in  favor 
of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  present  "  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Ummed-Darqj  =u  spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps  "  —  the  perennial  source 
from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied  (Land 
of  Promise,  App.  v.).  These  arguments  are  briefly 
as  follows:  —  (1.)  The  Bir  Eyub  is  a  well  and  not  a 
siniiig  (En),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  "  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if  the  latter  be  not  En-rogel, 
the  single  spring  of  this  locality  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  Bible.  (2.)  The  situation  of  the  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  agrees  better  with  the  course  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir 
Eyub,  which  is  too  far  south.  (3.)  Bir  Eyub  does 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It 
is  too  far  off  both  from  the  city,  and  from  the  di- 
rect road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan;  and  is  in  full 
view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475),  which  the 
other  spot  is  not.  (4.)  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  from  the 
temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
was  finally  killed  by  a  fuller  with  his  washing- 
stick.  The  natural  inference  is  that  St.  James 
fell  near  where  the  fullers  were  at  work.  Now 
Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  off  from  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very  well  have 
happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  (See 
Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Aposf.  Age,  p.  333-34). 
(5.)  Daraj  and  Roijel  are  both  from  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modern  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps  "  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have 
more  significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern 
habits  is  recollected)  —  ((>.)  That  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes: 
and  also  —  (7.)  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens must  have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even 
when  the  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  —  and 
it  is  generally  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below ;  while 
they  must  have  been  lower  than  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  which  thus  might  be  used  without  dif- 
ficulty to  irrigate  them.  (See  Robinson,  i.  331- 
334 ;  and  for  the  best  description  of  the  Bir  Eyub, 
see  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  489-495).  [Jerusa- 
lem.] G. 

*  In  reply  to  the  argument  by  Bonar,  adduced 
above,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  which  identi- 
fies Bir  Eyub  with  the  En-Rogel  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, these  considerations  may  be  urged.  (1.)  It  is 
both  a  well  and  a  spring.  During  portions  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  copious  stream  issues  from  its 
mouth,  and  when  it  ceases  to  overflow,  its  waters 
pass  off  by  a  subterranean  channel.  (2.)  The  nar- 
rative of  "the  martyrdom  of  St.  .lames"  [James 
the  Little]  above  referred  to,  differs  from  Jose- 
phus, and  is  partly,  at  least,  legendary ;  and  if  the 
incident  named  is  accepted,  the  "  inference  "  does 
not  follow,  nor  has  it  a  decisive  bearing  on  this 
question.  (3.)  The  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  17, 
suggests  no  difficulty.  It  implies  some  place  of 
concealment  near  the  spot.     That  the  locality  was 

b  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  only 
slightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself 
to  Stanley  (S.  Sr  P.  p.  184). 
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a  little  off  from  the  direct  road  would  be  favoruble ; 
and  its  being  outside  the  city,  yet  within  easy 
reach  of  a  messenger  from  it,  answers  all  the  re- 
quirements. (4.)  The  position  of  Bvr  Eyub  accords 
entirely  with  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
does  not.  This  border,  coming  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  passed  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Bh-  Eyub  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  passed,  while  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  hill-side,  several  hundred 
yards  distant  from  its  natural  course.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  article  JERUSALEM,  Plate 
III.,  on  which  both  points  are  indicated,  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  inevitably  the  border  would 
touch  the  former  point,  and  how  improbable  and 
unaccountable  would  be  the  detour  which  would 
carry  it  to  the  latter  point.  (5.)  This  theory,  if  not, 
as  Thomson  claims,  more  in  harmony,  is  certainly 
not  less  so,  with  the  record  in  1  Kings  i.  9,  38,  41. 
(II.)  Other  reasons  in  its  favor  are  given  above, 
and  it  has  commanded  the  general  assent  of  vis- 
itors and  writers,  from  Brocardus  to  Kobinson. 

The  B'v  Eyub  is  125  feet  in  depth,  walled  up 
with  large  square  stones  on  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which  terminates  above  in  an  arch.  The  work  is, 
evidently,  of  high  antiquity.  The  water  is  pure 
and  sweet,  but  not  very  cold.  When  it  passes  off" 
beneath  the  surface,  it  issues,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  a  large  stream  some  forty  yards  below. 
See  Thomson,  Land  cf  Book,  ii.  528  f.       S.  W. 

*  ENROLLED  (Luke  ii.  1).  [Ceksus; 
Taxing.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  (W'Q]p-)>'2  =  spring  of 
the  ami:  rj  iryiy^i  rou  riAiov,  Tnjyri  BaiOaanvs'i 
[in  .losh.  xviii.,  Alex.  ir-nyn  Sc^ie:]  Ensemet,  i<l 
est,  Eon*  Soils),  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
17).  From  these  notices  it  appears  to  have  been 
between  the  "ascent  of  Adummim"  —  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south  of  the 
Wnihj  Kelt  —  and  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only 
spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position  is  the 
' Ain-fliiud  or  'Ain-C'lu'it —  the  "  Well  of  the  Apos- 
tles,'" °  about  a  mile  below  Bethany,  the  traveller's 
first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Accord- 
ingly this  spring  is  generally  identified  with  En- 
Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  ' Ain-llnud  is  such  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day.  This 
is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to  that 
luminary.  G. 

ENSIGN  (D3,  in  the  A.  V.  generally  "en- 
sign." sometimes  "standard;"  V?/f,  "standard," 
with  the  exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4,  "banner;" 
mS,  "ensign  ").  The  distinction  between  these 
three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficiently  marked  by  their 
respective  uses :  nes  is  a  siywd;  degel  a  military 
St  vndard  for  a  large  division  of  an  army;  and  oth, 
the  same  for  a  small  one.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  idea  which  "  standard  "  conveys 
to  our  minds,  namely,  a  flag  ;  the  standards  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  those  of 

a  *  So  called  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  Apos- 
tles of  Christ  may  have  rested  there  in  their  journeys. 

II. 
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the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  —  a  figure  or  device 
of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole,  (1.)  The  notices 
of  the  nes  or  "ensign"  are  most  frequent;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  well- understood  signal  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mount- 
ain-top (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3)  —  the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  20,  xviii.  3,  xxxi.  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27);  or,  as  a  token  of  res- 
cue (Ps.  lx.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv.  6);  or  for  a 
public  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2):  or  simply  as  a 
gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxii.  10).  What  the 
nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag:  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii.  211; 
Bonomi,  pp.  160,  107);  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag,  cer- 
tain devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  ifcc,  were 
embroidered  on  the  sail ;  whence  it  appears  that . 
the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bearing 
the  device,  was  the  nes  or  "ensign."  It  may  have 
been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar  "  Jeho- 
vah-nissi "  'Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have  been, 
as  Michaelis  {Sujipl.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a  blazing 
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torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  the  nes  was  an  occasional  signal, 
and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  elevation 
and  conspicuity  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the  term : 
hence  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  the  "  pole  "  on 
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which  the  brazen  serpent  hung  (Num.  xxi.  8), 
which  was  indeed  an  "ensign"  of  deliverance  to 
the  pious  Israelite;  and  again  to  the  censers  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "  sign  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  38). 
(2.)  The  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
ards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2  ff.,  x.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  in- 
deed exists  as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  stand- 
ard itself,  but  as  a  certain  military  division  an- 
nexed to  a  standard,  just  as  vexiltum  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70 ;  Liv. 
viii.  8).  The  sense  of  compact  and  martial  array 
does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word ;  for  in 
Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a 
well-arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v. 
10);  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  "  banner  "  will  suit, 
and  we  therefore  think  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
correct.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  term  in 
Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the  sense  and  the  text  are  mat- 
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ters  of  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in 
he.).  A  standard  implies,  of  course,  a  standard- 
bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  officer  in 
Is.  x.  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning  rather 
"  as  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  19)  the  marginal  version 
is  to  be  followed,  rather  than  the  text.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is  quite  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  they  probably  resembled  the 
Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem  such 
as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  294).  Rabbinical  writers  state  the  devices 
to  have  been  as  follows:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  a 
lion ;  for  Keuben  a  man ;  for  Ephraim  an  ox ;  and 
for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov,  t'vit.  App.  p.  067);  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this.  As  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  had  its 
standard,  so  had  each  tribe  its  "sign"  (oth)  or 
"ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but  even 
each  company  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
son, /.  c).  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
word  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  apparently 
in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.    W.  L.  B. 
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*  ENSUE  (like  the  French  enmtwre,  which  is 
from  the  Latin  inseqitor)  means  in  1  l'et.  iii.  11,  to 
"follow  after  and  overtake:"  "  Let  him  seek  peace 
and  ensue  it."     It  has  no  longer  this  sense.    II. 

EN-TAPPUAH  (rnSn-pS  =  spring  of 
apple,  or  citron:  Tr-nyy  ®a<pddid;  [Alex,  tj  yn 
&a6cf>we:]  Font  Taphwe).  The  boundary  of  Ala- 
nasseh  went  from  facing  Shechem  "  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  En-tappuah"  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Tappuah,  the  position  of  which 
will  be  elsewhere  examined.  [TAPPCAH.]  This 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Bkth-tafpuah 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  G. 

*  ENTRANCE   TO   HAMATH.      [Ha- 

MATH.] 

*  ENTREAT  (written  also  "intreat")  is 
of>pn  used  in  the  A.  V.  where  we  should  employ 
"treat,"  or  a  similar  expression,  as  in  the  phrases 
"to  entreat  well,"  "courteously,"  "spitefully,"' 
"shamefully,"  and  "to  evil  entreat;  "  see  Gen.  xii. 
16;  Acts  xxvii.  3;  Matt.  xxii.  6;  Luke  xx.  11; 
Acts  vii.  19,  &c.  The  simple  "treat"  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  either  in  the  A.  V.  or  in  Shake- 
speare. "  To  be  entreated  "  (A.  V.)  often  signifies 
"  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaty;  "  see  1  Chr.  v. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  13;  Is.  xix.  22,  &c.  A. 

EP^EN'ETUS  [A.  V.  Epenetus]  ('ZiralveTos 
[praised  or  worthy  of  praise]),  a  Christian  at 
Home,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Roiri.  xvi.  5,  and 
designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editors:  the  received  text  has  'Axaias)  UI't°  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognize  him. 

H.  A. 

EPAPHRAS  ('ETTtHppas  [lovely,  fascinat- 
ing] ),  a  fellow-laborer  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  men- 
tioned Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  Colossian 
church  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  and  designated 
a  faithful  minister  (Shzkovos)  of  Christ  on  their 
behalf.  (On  the  question  whether  Epaphras  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  church,  see  the  pro- 
legomena to  the  epistle,  in  Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  was  at  that  time  with  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  ex- 
pression 6  e{  vfiuv,  there  used,  to  have  been  a 
<  lolossian  by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
St.  Paul  there  calls  him  6  ffvvafxixa\a>T6s  fiov, 
but  whether  the  word  represents  matter  of  fact,  or 
is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of  Ep- 
aphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epapliroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  apostle  of  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  llonic  with 
contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with  the 
epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and  among 
them  byGrotius.  In  all  probability  the  wpu  Ep- 
aphras is  an  abbreviation  of  Epapliroditus :  but  on 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons,  the  very 
slight  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epapliro- 
ditus was  sufficiently  common :  see  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  Demit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §  76.  The 
martvrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  (  olossse,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  H.  A. 
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*  Though  Epaphraa  and  Epaphroditus  may  be 
different  forms  ol  the  same  name  (see  Winer, 
Reaho.  i.  831 ),  the  probability  is  that  in  the  Epistles 
they  designate  different  persons.  It  is  against  the 
supposed  identity,  first,  that  Epaphras  belonged  to 
Colosste  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  had  come  thence  to 
Pome  (Col.  i.  7),  whereas  Epaphroditus  belonged 
to  Philippi,  and  had  been  sent  thence  to  Home  with 
the  church's  contributions  for  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  25); 
and,  secondly  (as  the  foregoing  facts  indicate),  that 
Epaphras  had  his  circuit  of  labor  in  Phrygia  or 
Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  13),  while  Epaphroditus  had 
his  circuit  in  northern  Greece  or  Macedonia.  See 
Neander's  Pflanzung,  ii.  292  (1847).  Again,  Ep- 
aphras was  Paul's  fellow-captive,  probably  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  We  may  infer  this  first,  from  his  being 
named  apart  from  Paul's  fellow-laborers  (awepyoi) 
at  Rome  (Philem.  vv.  23,  24),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  subjoined  iv  Xpiary  'It/ctou,  which  shows  in 
what  sphere  he  bore  that  character.  Meyer  held 
to  the  figurative  sense  in  his  first  ed.  (1848),  but 
changes  to  the  other  in  his  third  (18G5).  H. 

EPAPHRODl'TUS  ('ETra<pp65nos,  Phil.  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).    See  above  under  Epaphras.    H.  A. 

*  EPEN'ETUS,  Pom.  xvi.  5.    [Ep.enetus.] 

E'PHAH  (np^  [darkness]  s  Tecpdp.  [ra<pd: 
Vat.  in  I  Chr.,  Tacpep;  Alex,  in  1  Chr.  and  Is..] 
Taupap'-  ICpha),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  "  The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;  and 
they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto 
thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee: 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory  "  (Is.  lx. 
6,  7).  This  passage  clearly  connects  the  descend- 
ants of  Ephah  with  the  Midianites,  the  Keturahite 
Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  both  in  the  position  of 
their  settlements,  and  in  their  wandering  habits; 
and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they  formed  a  tribe  bear- 
ing his  name.  But  no  satisfactory  identification 
of  this   tribe  has  been  discovered.       The  Arabic 

word  KP.AT  (Ghevfeh),  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  village,  near  Bulheys  (the  modern  Bilbeys),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo:  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  author- 
ity.    [Midian;  Sheba.]  E.  S.  P. 

E'PHAH  (nS^r  [darkness]:  Ta«pd:  Epha). 
1.  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  40). 

2.  Son  of  Jahdai;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  47 ). 

E'PHAH.     [Measures.] 

E'PHAI  [2  syl.]  (following  the  Keri,  "'EPS  i 
but  the  original  text  is  >D13?  =  Ophai  [weary, 
languid]:  and  so  LXX.  '\u<p4\  [Alex.  Q.<per,  FA- 
a<pe'-]    Ophi),   a    Netophathite,   whose   sons   were 

among  the  "captains  C^E?)  of  the  forces  "  left  in 
Judah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8). 
They  submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Baby- 
lonian governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred 
with  him  by  Ishmael  (xli.  3,  conip.  xl.  13). 
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E'PHER  ("ISV  [ffl  calf,  young  animal]: 
'A<pe'tp,  'Cxpip;  [in  Gen.,  Alex.  A<pep:]  Opher, 
Ejmer),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mid- 
ian ((!en.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages. 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.     According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  is 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr,  wA£,  signifying 

"  a  calf,"  and  "  a  certain  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."  Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  appella- 
tion, GhiJ'iir  (    \\JLC.):  but  one  was  a  branch  of 

the  first  Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kina- 
neh  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai  sur  f  Hist,  dts  Arabes,  i. 
20, 297,  and  298;  and  Abulfeda,  Hist.  Anteislatmea, 
ed.  Fleischer,  p.  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Mid- 
ian. The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh); 
the  second,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mekkeh. 

E.  S.  P.  ■ 

E'PHER  (~l?y  [a  calf] :  "A<bep,  Alex.  Ta- 
<pep:  E2)hcr). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah;  possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  ('Ope'p;  [Comp. ' A<pep ;  Aid.  To<p€p.])  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  The  name  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Ophrah,  the  native  place  of 
Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  In 
the  original  the  two  are  identical  except  in  termi- 
nation ("^i?,  mD17);  and  according  to  the 
LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points  were  once  the 
same.  G. 

E'PHES-DAM'MIM  (CH?"?  D?^ : 
'E<£ep/ueV;  [Vat.  -fie/u:]  Alex.  A<peaSu/j.fjLtii''-  '" 
fiiii/ius  Dominim),  a  place  between  Socoh  and  Aze- 
kah,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped  be- 
fore the  affray  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the  "  end "  or 
"boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  case  probably  derived 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent  sanguinary 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines. 
Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-bammiw  it  occurs 
once  again  in  a  similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 
For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elah,  Valley 
of.  G. 

*EPHE'SIAN  {"E<p4ffios:  Ep/iesius),  an  in- 
habitant of  Ephesus,  used  in  the  singidar  only  of 
Trophimus,  one  of  Paul's  Greek  friends  with  him 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  but  in  the  plural,  of 
the  entire  people  of  that  city  as  notorious  for  their 
worship  of  Diana  (Acts  xix.  28,  34,  35  Ms).  [Di- 
ana.] H. 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE.  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  ap- 
parently immediately  after  he  had  written  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  [Colossians,  Epistle 
to],  and  during  that  period  (perhaps  the  early  part 
of  A.  o.  02)  when  his  imprisonment  had  not  as- 
sumed the  severer  character  which  seems  to  have 
marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which  the  Apostle 
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had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  ft'.,  comp.  xviii. 
19),  with  which  lie  abode  so  long  {rpieriav.  Acts 
xx.  81),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  farewell 
(Acts  xx.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (romp.  Schneckenburger,  Beit/rage,  p.  135  ft'.), 
whether  against  oriental  or  .hulaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
tin-  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Colossse,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  hears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  hut  at  the  same 
time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of  the 
divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  origin  and 
developments  of  the  church  in  Christ,  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  he  rightly  deemed  other- 
wise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children 
of  men.  To  the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily 
hearing  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  to  that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ 
was  the  corner-stone,  the  Apostles  the  foundations, 
and  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of 
the  august  superstructure  (eh.  ii.  19-22),  must 
have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and 
a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  be- 
ing divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doc- 
trinal (ch.  i.-iii.),  the  second  hortatory  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  lather,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and 
made  known  to  us  his  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  Apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ  —  the 
head  of  his  body,  the  church  (ch.  i.  15—23). 
Then,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  Apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ,  —  and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  ( Ihrist ;  how  lie  was  their  peace:  how 
by  him  both  they  and  the  .lews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
ii.  11-22).  (In  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  Apostle  was  revealed 
the  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
iii.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of 
all  to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fullness  of 
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God  (ch.  iii.  13-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  which  serves 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

This  the  Apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-ti).  Each 
toe  had  liis  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  grow  up  and  become  united  with  tin:  living 
Head,  even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then 
they  were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feelingless 

heathen;  they  were  to  put  otftl Id  man.  and  put 

on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to  be 
practically  evineed  in  their  outward  actions;  they 
were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  for- 
giving; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25-v.  2). 
Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity,  were  not 
even  to  be  named ;  they  were  once  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, now  they  are  light,  and  must  reprove  the 
deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus  were  they 
to  walk  exactly,  to  he  filled  with  joy,  to  sing,  and 
to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives  were  to  be 
subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33);  children  were 
to  honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  holily 
their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and  masters 
were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties 
(ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology 
(ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to  its 
close. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies 
of  antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do 
not  press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  Epk. 
ch.  12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  con- 
fidently adduce  Irenams,  Hoer.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom. 
iv.  p.  592  (ed.  Pott.);  Origen,  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  20; 
Tertull.  de  Prvescr.  ITar.  ch.  36,  and  after  them 
the  constant  and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church.  Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics 
refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to 
him  as  its  author;  comp.  Irenaeus,  liar,  i.  8,  5. 
In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been 
somewhat  vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette, 
both  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Comm*  ntary 
on  this  epistle  (ed.  2,  1847 ),  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labors  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  apostolic  age; 
Bchwegler  (Nachapoet.  /.<it<<H.  ii.  33(10'.),  Baur 
(I'm/Ins,  p.  418  ft'.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanisin  and  early 
Gnosticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details, 
it  seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments 
have  been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious 
plausibility,  but  that  tin.'  replies  have  been  so  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked 
by  arrogance,  reiving  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  hut 
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wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis ;  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convincing 
counter-investigations,  and  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church.  If  the  discrepancies  in 
matter  and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer 
of  the  19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
universal  reception  by  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture  V 

For  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De 
Wette  and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Meyer,  Einleil.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  ff.  (ed.  2),  Davidson, 
Introd.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  ff.,  and  Alford,  Pro- 
legomena,  p.  8.  [See  also  KJbpper,  De  Oriyine 
Epp.  ad  Ephesios  et  Colossenses,  Gryph.  1853.]  a 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  IToCA.os  a.ir6(rro\os 
XptffTov  'ItjctoD  Sta  deArifiaTos  Qeou  rols  ayiots 
tojs  oZcrtv  eV  'E</>€cra>  Kal  tticttois  eV  Xpiarw 
'IrjtroC,  the  words  «V  'Ecpfo-Cji  are  omitted  by  B, 
07  [a  secunda  manu],  Basil  (expressly),  and  pos- 
sibly [probably]  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with 
the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  all  greetings 
to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which  the  Apostle 
stood  in  such  affectionate  relation,  and  some  other 
internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (b)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the 
ancient  church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his 
assertion  that  it  was  written  to  the  Raodiceans)  as 
an  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  (</)  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
brackets  in  which  these  words  are  inclosed  in  the 
2d  edition  of  Teschendorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.''  If  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  internal  objections,  we  must  record  the  opinion 
that  none  on  the  whole  seems  so  free  from  objection 
as  that  which  regards  the  Epistle  as  also  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  churches  either  conterminous  to, 
or  dependent  on,  that  of  Ephesus.     The  counter- 


«  *  Some  good  remarks  on  this  topic  will  also  be 
found  in  an  article  on  The  Tubingen  School  by  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch.  D.  D.,  in  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine  (Boston)  for  Hay,  1866,  p.  301  ff.  Speaking 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  Colossiaus,  and  of  their  rejection  by  Baur,  the 
writer  observes :  — 

"  Our  critic,  however,  does  not  hold  that  one  of 
these  epistles  is  genuine  and  the  other  forged,  but 
condemns  both  together.  In  so  doing,  he  does  not 
appear  to  perceive  that  he  encounters  the  very  diffi- 
culty whicli  he  had  just  urged  against  the  common 
belief.  It  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that  two  persons 
should,  without  consent,  have  forged  two  pretended 
epistles  so  like  each  other  as  these  :  nor  does  it  seem 
credible  that,  when  one  had  forged  Colossians,  another 
counterfeiter  should  have  received  this  base  coinage  as 
true,  and  given  us  forgery  upon  forgery.  The  only 
supposition  remaining  for  Dr.  Baur  is  that  the  pre- 
tended author  repeated  himself  —  the  supposition 
which  he  had  already  repudiated  as  applied  to  Paul. 
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arguments  of  Meyer,  though  ably  urged,  are  not 
convincing.  Nor  can  an  appeal  to  the  silence  of 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  further  desti- 
nation be  conceived  of  much  weight,  as  their  refer- 
ences are  to  the  usual  and  titular  designation  of 
the  epistle,  but  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to 
affect  the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destina- 
tion. It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special 
greetings  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Ephesian, 
and  certainly  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi. 
22)  to  inform  the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Comp.  Neander,  Planting,  i.  329 
(Bohn),  Schleiermaeher,  ISIud.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p. 
500,  and  Wieseler,  Ckronol.,  p.  450  ff.  On  the  sim- 
ilarity of  contents,  see  Colossians,  Epistle  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32)  has  already-  been  noticed  [Colos- 
sians, Epistle  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected. 
The  weight  of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the 
side  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the 
present  epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  numerous.  We  may  specify  those  of 
Rlickert  (Reipz.  1834),  Harless  (Erl.  1834), —an 
admirable  edition,  completely  undervalued  by  De 
Wette,  —  Olshausen  (Kcnigsb.  1840),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl.  1848),  Meyer  (Gi'tt. 
1853);  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Eadie 
(Glasg.  1854  [also  New  York]),  Ellicott  (Lond. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  C  J.  E. 

*  We  have  later  editions  of  commentaries  from 
Ellicott,  3d  ed.,  1864  (Amer.  reprint,  1866);  Alford, 
1865  (4th  ed.);  Harless,  1858  (but  unchanged); 
Stier,  1859  (an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  edition, 
which  Ellicott  in  the  Preface  to  his  Ephesians  so 
justly  censures  for  its  prolixity);  Meyer,  3d  ed., 
1859.  To  the  foregoing  works  we  may  add  those 
of  Schenkel,  Brief e  an  die  Epheser,  &c,  1867  (2te 
Ausg.) ;  Karl  Braune,  Brr.  an  die  Epheser,  &c,  1867 
(substituted  for  Schenkel's  commentary  on  this 
epistle  in  Range's  Bibelwerk) ;  Bleek,  Vorlesvmgen 
uh.  die  Briefe  an  die  Kol.,  den  Philem.  v.  die 


It  would  be,  indeed,  less  probable  in  the  case  of  a 
forger  than  in  that  of  the  Apostle ;  for  the  latter, 
writing  naturally,  would  not  guard  himself  against 
repeating  the  same  thoughts  in  letters  to  different  per- 
sons ;  while  one  who  was  fabricating  false  epistles 
would  take  especial  care  against  whatever  might  bring 
his  work  into  suspicion."     (Page  303.)  A. 

b  *  The  diplomatic  evidence  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  words  kv  'Ecpf'o-a)  is  now  strengthened  by 
their  omission  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Basil  testifies 
that  the  reading  tois  qvo-iv  (without  iv  'E<£eVa>)  had 
been  handed  down  by  his  predecessors,  and  was  that 
which  he  had  found  in  the  ancient  copies  of  the  epistle  ; 
ourto  yap  Kat  ol  7rpb  rj/xttiv  7mpaSe<5uJKao"i ,  ko\  ^fxeis  ev 
Tots  TraAatois  raw  aPTLypatJHov  evpriKafji.ei'  ( Contra 
Eunom.  ii.  19).  This  appears  also  to  have  been  the 
reading  of  Origen.  See  the  note  in  Tischendorf 's  7th 
ed.  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1859).  The  external 
evidence  against  the  words  is  certainly  weighty.  On 
this  and  other  questions  relating  to  the  epistle,  see  par- 
ticularly Bleek's  Vorlesungen  (1865),  p.  172  ff.        A. 
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Eph.,  1865  (edited  by  F.  Nitzsch);  Trapp,  in  Iiis 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (Webster's  ed. 
Lond.  1805);  Maurice,  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
in  his  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  512-549 
(1854);  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Epistles  of  St.  Pad 
to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  with 
fntroduction  and  Notes  (Lond.  1800);  Alford,  in 
his  New  Testament  for  English  Readers  (1866); 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  1866  (4th  ed.);  and  in  our 
own  country,  those  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians 
(1845),  S-  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Exeget- 
ical  Commentary  (1856),  and  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D., 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (1856). 

The  circle  of  critical  questions  (such  as  genuine- 
ness, Gnostic  tendency,  time  and  place  of  composi- 
tion) to  which  this  epistle  has  given  rise,  coincides 
very  nearly  with  that  connected  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  [COLOSSIANS.]  On  this  class 
of  questions  see  especially  Prof.  Weiss's  supple- 
mentary article  in  Herzog's  Real-Ennjk.  xix.  481- 
487.  This  writer  agrees  with  those  who  regard  iv 
'E(f>€<ra>  of  the  received  text  (i.  1)  as  a  later  addition, 
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and  the  epistle  consequently  as  encyclical  in  its 
destination.  In  his  view  the  textual  evidence  for 
this  conclusion  is  altogether  preponderant,  while 
the  omission  of  the  words  occasions  no  difficulty. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  Apostle  in  the  address  to 
characterize  his  readers  as  Christians  or  saints  in 
a  general  way,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to 
Tychieus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  7),  oral 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  churches  for  whom 
the  epistle  was  designed.  Keek  (Einl.  in  das  N. 
Test.  p.  457 )  supposes  that  the  letter  was  sent  first 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (comp.  Tertull.  adr. 
Martian,  v.  11,  17,  and  Col.  iv.  10),  but  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  communicated  to  other  churches 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (as  that  at  Hie- 
rapolis),  which  Paul  had  not  personally  visited.  He 
thinks  it  cannot  have  been  intended  also  for  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  which  stood  in  so  different  a 
relation  to  the  Apostle.  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Laurent,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  article  (Philemon  von 
Laodikeia,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1866, 
p.  129  ft")  regards  the  epistle  as  designed  equally 
for  the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Ephesus,  and 
therefore  originally  written  without  any  address, 
the  words  iv  'E<J»eV&>  in  ver.  1  being  a  later  addi- 
tion.    The  various  hypotheses  have  been  still  more 


Site  of  Ephesus.     (From  kaborde  ) 


recently  discussed  by  Kamphausen,  Ueber  den 
urspriiiif/l.  Eeserkreis  des  Epheserbriefes,  in  the 
Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.,  1866,  pp.  742-749.  He 
supposes  that  the  epistle  was  originally  addressed 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea.  H. 

EPH'ESUS  ("E</>e<ros),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (-n-6\ts  'Iwvias  iirKpaviarar-n, 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Not 
that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the  first 
century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply  the 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.     [Ephesus.] 

Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of  the 
peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Marauder,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (Rev. 
ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Miletus 
(Acts  xx.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the  valleys 
drained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter  stream 


and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kutschuk- Mender e,  or  the  Little  Mseander. 
Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian  meadows) 
was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge  between 
Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these  mountains 
being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Messogis  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Moeander  on  the  north, 
the  former  more  remotely  connected  with  the  range 
of  Tmolus  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Hermus 
on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge  and  towards  the 
sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  flat 
(Herod,  ii.  10).  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it. 
The  plain  is  now  about  5  miles  in  breadth,  but 
formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller;  and  some  of 
|  the  bills  were  once  probably  islands.  Here  Ephesus 
stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and  partly  on  the 
hills. 

Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and 
Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fact  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former   being   in    front  of  Coressus  and  near  it, 
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though  separated  by  a  deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.  E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius  (de  jEd'if.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
name  Ayasaluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to 
him,  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  ayios  dtoXoyos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  Apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by 
Eusebius.  Fossibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were 
written  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy 
and  St.  John ;  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  church  of  this  place  {rfj  eKKArjcria 
rrj  a^io/j-aKapiffTCji,  tt?  ovari  eV  'E^ecrfc'  t?js  'Acri'as, 
Flefele,  Pat.  Apqstol.  p.  154),  which  held  a  con- 
spicuous position  during  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical 
illustration  we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  in  following  which  minutely  it  is 
remarkable  how  all  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  ancient  Ephesus  come  successively  into  view. 

1.  Geographical  Relations.  —  These  may  be' 
viewed  in  connection,  first  with  the  sea  and  then  ! 
with  the  land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950):  its  harbor  (named  Panormus),at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed ; 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindrances 
both  in  the  time  of  Attalus,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  \\'.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to  Syria 
(*6.  21,  22);  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the 
iEgean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later  period 
[Corinthians,  Fikst  Epistle  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.,  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighboring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20 ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confidently 
whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by  land 
or  by  water.     See  likewise  Acts  xix.  27,  xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"  upper  coasts  "  (to  avanepiKa  fj-tpi],  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
district  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsuccessful  project  of  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  district  ef  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least,  in  the  Boman  times,  led  eastward  from  Eph- 
esus: one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
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(Rev.  iii.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.  E. ; 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Marauder  to  Ico- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  cliffs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in 
Leake's  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  Wwship  of  Diana.  —  Conspic- 
uous at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple. 
which  had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great 


Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.     (From 
Guhl's  Ephesiaca.) 

was  born ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Asia,"  had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
very  great.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in 
breadth  220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number, 
and  each  of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style,  too, 
it  constituted  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv.  1); 
since  it  was  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order 
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was  perfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary 
was  a  proverb  throughout  the  civilized  world,  ('o 
TTJy  'Aprep.i5os  vabs  iv  'E</>eV<j>  fx6vos  eVri  d(wv 
oIkos,  i'liilo  Byz;  Sped.  Mima.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architect- 
ural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Eph.  ii.  19-22;  1 
Tim.  iii.  15,  vi.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to  the 
words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  xx.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23— 41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion,  the  city 
of  Ephesus  was  called  vea>K6pos  (ver.  35)  or 
"warden"  of  Diana.  This  was  a  recognized  title 
applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the 
term  is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  in- 
scriptions. Its  neocorate  was  in  fact,  as  the  "  town- 
clerk  "  said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of 
the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was, 
that  a  large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of  portable 
shrines  (vaoi,  ver.  24,  the  acpLdpufxara  of  Dionys. 
Halicarn.  ii.  2,  and  other  writers),  which  strangers 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  "coppersmith"  (6  xa^K^->  %  Tim.  iv.  14) 
was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "  silver- 
smith "  (apyvpoTTolos  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He 
was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw  the  gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
rexvlrat  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ipydrai 
(ver.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

3.  The  Asiarchs.  —  Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive  if  he  found  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.     However 
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ical  books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (ver.  19) 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  is 
enough  here  to  refer  to  the  'E^eVia  ypdfifxara 
(mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were 
regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and  when 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  The 
faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued,  more  or 
less,  till  the  sixth  century.  See  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der of  Tralles  in  the  Did.  of  Biog.  [See  also 
Grotius  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xix.  19.] 

5.  Provincial  ami  municipal  government.  —  It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(avOinraroi,  "deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
here  whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic, 
or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were 
present  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize- 
town  (forum  or  cenventus) ;  and  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to 
as  actually  being  held  (ay6paioi  dyovrai,  A.  V. 
"the  law  is  ojien  ")  during  the  uproar;  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
expression  this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see 
Wordsworth).  Ephesus  itself  was  a  "free  city," 
and  had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  (yepovaia  or  fiouA-f))  ls  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  § 
25,  xvi.  6,  §§  4,  7);  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  speaks  of  the  d?i/j.os  (w.  30,  33,  A.  V. 
"the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assemblies 
(ivv6fj.(f>  (KKAricria,,  vv.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful  as- 
sembly"). That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (vv.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  <  Isesarea  that  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death- 
stroke  (Acts  xii.  28),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
80;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "  Town-(  lerk  " 
{ypanpaTev?)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  re- 
ligious characteristics  of  Ephesus  which  appear  in 
this    may    be,    the    Asiarchs    CAcndpxai,    A-   V.    the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 


and  coins.  An  apx^ov  or  state -paper  office  is 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  in  Chisbull.  The 
ypa/j-fxarevs  frequently  appears ;  so  also  the 'Acn- 
a'pXat  alK'  cu/OvTraroi.  Sometimes  these  words 
are  combined  in  the  same  inscription :  see  for  in- 
stance Biickh.  Corp.  bisc.  2989,  21)94.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing 
also  the  words  Srjp.os  and  vea>K6pos'  'H  (piAoae- 
(iacrrbs  'Epecricov  jSouA^  Kal  6  vtuiK6pos  Srjyuos 
KaOiepwaav  eirl  audvirdrov  TleSoui<aiou  TlpetaKfi- 


"  chiefs  of  Asia")    were  present   (Acts  xix.   31) 
These  were  officers   appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  eediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  m  different  parts  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces   had  their  Galtt- 
archs,  Lyciarehs,  &c.    Various  cities  would  require 
the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.     In  the  ac- 
count of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 
Pat.  Apost.  p.  280)  an  important  part  is  played  by 
the  Asiarch  Philip.    It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
influence    which  St.    Paul    had    gained    at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in 
the    disturbance.       See    Dr.    Wordsworth's 
note  on  Acts  xix.  31.      [AsiAROH.fi.] 

4.  Study  and  practice  of  magic. — Not 
unconnected  with  the  preceding  subject  was 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Ephesus.  This  also  comes  conspicuously 
into  view  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.  The  pe- 
culiar character  of  St.  Paul's  miracles  (5u- 
vdfjias   ob  rets  -ruxowas,   ver.   11)   would  Coin  of  EPhesus,  exhibiting  the  Tempi.,  of  Diana, 

seem  to  have  been  intended  as  antagonistic  to  the  |  vov  ^r\<pi(raix(vov  Ti/3.   K\-  'lraAiKov  rou  ypau.- 
prevalent  superstition.     In  illustration  of  the  mag-  |  partus  too  S^pov.  2900.     The  coins  of  Ephesus 
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are  full  of  allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in 
various  aspects.  The  word  vewi<6pos  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  That  which  is  given  above  has 
also  the  word  avdinraros'  it  exhibits  an  image  of 
the  temple,  and,  hearing  as  it  does,  the  name  and 
head  of  Nero,  it  must  have  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus. 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  considerable 
numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  (11.  c),  and  might 
be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence;  but  it  is 
also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In  harmony 
with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  p'lace  of  con- 
course and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acts  xviii. 
25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos  (xviii.  24)  is  an 
exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse  between 
this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  of 
Christian   truth   were   possibly   sown  at    Ephesus 
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immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter- 
tained (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21); 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short:  nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  left  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  (2 
Tim.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In  St.  Paul's 
own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  xx. 
31),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage  of 
liis  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  first 
in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private  houses 
(xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  of 
the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the  ^Egean. 
The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives  but  little 
elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  was  written  several  years  after  from  Rome; 
but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important  particu- 
lars (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  personal 
habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address  at  Mi- 
letus. This  address  shows  that  the  church  at  Eph- 
esus was  thoroughly  organized  under  its  presbyters. 
At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set  over  them,  as 
we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  Paul's  other  companions,  two,  Trophi- 


Yiew  of  the  Theatre  at  Ephesus.     (From  Laborde.) 

mus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of  Asia  (xx.  4),  I  ton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  volume 
and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  the  former  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilet- 
certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of  Ephesus.  In  tanti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Asia  Minor,  has  a 
the  same  connection  we  ought  to  mention  Onesiph-  \  discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
orus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  household  (iv.  19).  J  Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed  certain  specified  ,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 


Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  sons  of 
Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hymenals  and 
Alexander  (1  Tim."  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  Phy- 
gellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited  and 
examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last  200 
years ;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copious,  have 
been  given  by  Pococke,  Tournefort,  Spon  and 
Wheler,  Chandler,  Pou.joulat,  Prokesch,  Beaujour, 
Schubert,  Arundell,  Fellows,  and  Hamilton.  The 
fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older  travellers,  in 
Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent,  in  Hamil- 


Ayasaiuk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain :  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topographical  details.  In  Kiepert's 
Hellas  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bid.  of  Gtoy. 
s.  v.  Ephesus.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
Kiepert. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Fellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  worid.  A  view  of  it,  from  Laborde,  is  given 
above.     The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtful. 
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but  it  probably  stood  where  certain  large  masses  re- 
main on  the  low  ground,  full  in  view  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easil)  be  ac- 
counted for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediaeval  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Perry,  De  rebut  Epheswrum  (Gott.  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berl.  1843),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen's  Paulus  (Gott.  1830), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus ;  Biscoe 
On  the  Acts  (Oxf.  182;)),  pp.  2Mr-285;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans. 
of  the  Numismatic  Soc,  1841;  Gronov.  Antiq. 
Grose,  vii.  387-401:  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in 
the  Iter,  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  1842. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to 
be  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener  [since  published, 
Lond.  1862].  J.  S.  II. 

*  The  Apostle  Paul  in  all  probability  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ualatians  at  Ephesus,  during  his  so- 
journ of  nearly  three  years  in  that  city  (Acts  xx. 
31).  [Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  His  so- 
journ there  for  so  long  a  time  illustrates  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  rule  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
that  was  to  plant  the  gospel  first  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  then  from  these  centres  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  regions.  Writing  to  the 
believers  at  Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  place 
in  northern  Greece,  Paul  commends  them,  because 
from  them  had  "  sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
I,ord  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  (other)  place"  with  which  travel  and  com- 
merce connected  that  metropolis  (1  Thess.  i.  8). 
Ephesus  held  a  similar  rank  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix.  10).  The 
church  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  at  a  subsequent  period 
sent  messages  from  Patmos  (Rev.  ii.  1  ff.).  How 
sadly  fulfilled  were  Paul's  predictions  respecting  the 
corruptions  which  should  appear  in  this  church 
alter  his  death  (Acts  xx.  28  ff.),  we  learn  from  its 
condition  as  described  by  John  (Rev.  ii.  1-6). 
[Xicolaitans.]  For  the  import  and  teachings 
of  the  communication  which  the  .Spirit  sent  through 
John  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  see  Trench's  Comm. 
on  the  Epistles  to  t/ie  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  and 
Prof.  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Forbiger  {Ilandb.  der  "/ten  Geogr.  ii.  188  ff.) 
cites  the  principal  passages  in  the  classical  writers 
which  illustrate  the  rank  and  earlier  history  of  this 
capital  of  Roman  Asia.  There  are  articles  on 
"Ephesus"  in  Pauly's  Real-l-'.najk.  by  Wester- 
mann,  and  in  Herzog's  Heal- Encyk.  by  Arnold. 
Lewin  furnishes  a  sketch  at  some  length  of  pro- 
consular Asia  and  Ephesus  its  capital  (Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  344-365).  The  incidents 
relating  to  Paul's  life  and  labors  in  that  city  are 
drawn  out  in  chap.  viii.  of  Howson's  Scenes  from, 
the  Life  of  St.  I'tuil,  and  their  Religious  Lessons 
(Lond.  1866),  reprinted  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  (Boston,  1867).  See  also  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  Life  and  LMlers  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  80  ff. 
(Amer.  ed.). 

The  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  in  the 
assimilating  power  of  its  commerce,  arts,  and. gen- 
eral civilization  brings  with  it  strange  innovations. 
A  railroad  at  the  present  time  connects  the  Apoc- 
alyptic places.  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  with  each 
other.     "By  the  railway,"  says  Pressense-  (Land 
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of  the  Gospel,  p.  SH5),  "we  made  the  journey  in 
two  hours.  It  crosses  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  ly- 
ing between  green  mountains,  crowned  not  far  from 
Ephesus  by  a  fine  glacier.  Numerous  herds  are 
startled  into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine: 
several  slow  caravans  pass  before  us,  as  if  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  antique  locomotion  of  the 
desert  world  and  the  unbridled  haste  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization."  H. 

EPH'LAL  (V?EN  [judgment] :  'A<j>a/xrjA; 
Alex.  Ocp\a8\  [Aid.  with  8  MSS.  'O^AaA.:]  Oph- 
/"/),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Hez- 
ron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  (~P2S),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
13;,  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  HlGH-PKIEST.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27);  it  differed  from  the  priestly 
ephod  in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen 
(bad),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (shesh); 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does  not  give  iircofxis 
or  'E<f>ou8  in  the  passages  last  quoted,  but  terms 
of  more  general  import,  cttoAt;  e|aAAos,  croA^ 
fivo-ffivr].  Attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  this  was  the  ephod  ko.t  i£oxt)>>i  which 
Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  which  Da- 
vid consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  The  im- 
portance of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
breastplate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forms 
of  worship  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  ff).  The  amount 
of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his  ephod  (Judg. 
viii.  20)  has  led  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  135),  following 
the  Peshito  version,  to  give  the  word  the  meaning 
of  an  idol-image,  as  though  that  and  not  the  priest 
was  clothed  with  the  ephod;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  harmonize  with  the  general  use  of  the 
ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff,  xxxix.  2 
ff. ) ;  but  certainly  not  so  large  a  sum  as  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore 
assume  that  to  make  an  ephod  implied  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  worship  with  its  various 
accessories,  such  as  the  graven  image,  which  seems 
from  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii. 
31  to  represent  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
molten  image,  and  the  Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which 
would  require  a  large  consumption  of  metal  1 

W.  L.  B. 

EPHOD  (ibW  [ephod  or  image]:  S.0v<pi\ 
Alex.  Oixpih':  Ephod).  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod, 
as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23). 

E'PHRAIM  [ffeb.  Ephra'im]  (D^Dr^ : 
"E(ppaip;  Joseph.  'E^atjtin?:  Lphraiui),  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asen.ath.  He  was 
born  during  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness,  and 
an  allusion  to  this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  name, 
though  it  may  also  allude  to  Joseph's  increasing 
family :  "  The  name  of  the  second  he  called  Ephraim 
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(i.  e.  double  fruitfulriess),  for  God  hath  caused  me 
to  he  fruitful  CO^D!"!,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of 
my  affliction  "  (Gen.  xli.  52,  xlvi.  20).a 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendency 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii.  —  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  (Genesis,  p.  548;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Ja- 
cob's eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii. 
10,  comp.  xxvii.  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was 
evidently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  con- 
vey its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh, 
his  first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young 
men.  But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Ja- 
cob had  been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his 
words  show  plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger 
of  his  two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time 
when  he  was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the 
vengeance  of  Esau ;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer, 
God  Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  "  Luz  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words 
which  foreshadowed  the  name  of*  Ephraim;  the 
still  later  day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  c  became 
bound  up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7, 
xxxv.  10).  And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for 
the  second  time  in  that  family,  the  younger  brother 
was  made  greater  than  the  elder  —  Ephraim  was 
set  before  Manasseh  (xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  born  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea -coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsol- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and 
at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the 
new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants —  Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1 
Chr.  vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  early 
period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  circum- 


a  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  6,  §  1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently  —  "  restorer,  because 
he  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers ;  " 
anoSiSov^   ■   .    ■  St-a.  to  afroSoflrjvai  ktA. 

6  « I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  t|~I9?2,  Mapkrecha, 

Gen.  xlviii.  4;  "Be  thou  fruitful,"  i"HS,  Phreh, 
xxxv.  11 ;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim  ■ 

c  There  seems  to  have  been  some  connection  be- 
tween Ephrath.  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clew 
to  which  is  now  lost  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  493,  note). 

The  expression  "  Ephrathite  "  is  generally  applied 
to  a  native  of  Ephrath,  i.  e.  Bethlehem  ;  but  there  are 
some  instances  of  its  meaning  an  Ephraimite.     These 
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stance  alluded  to  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  9,  when  the 
"  children  of  Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bows/'  turned 
back  in  the  day  of  battle."  Certainly  no  instance 
of  such  behavior  is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  cen- 
sus in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii. 
19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  Rachel,  Manasseh's  number 
being  32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty- 
years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi. 
37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh 
had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller 
number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this 
period  the  families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are 
enumerated,  and  Manasseh  has  precedence  over 
Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephraim  was  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud 
(Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that 
we  are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness. 
The  representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "the  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  300). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken 
a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the 
tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  turn. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
records  of  the  book  of  Joshua  —  the  "Domesday 
book  of  Palestine  "  — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah 
ami  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took 
their  inheritance;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other 
tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii. 
5).  The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are 
given  in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in 
great  disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  land- 
marks, and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  tech- 
nical terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abound, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more 
than  an  approximation  to  the  case.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,e  it  ran 

are  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  K.  xi.  26  ;  in  both  of  which  the 
word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version.  But  in 
Judg.  xii.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same,  and 

with  the  definite  article  (WIEST"!),  it  is  incorrectly 
rendered  "an  Ephraimite."  In  the  other  occurrences 
of  the  word  "  Ephraimite  "  in  vv.  4,  5,  6  of  the  same 
chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  "Ephraim."  This  narrative 
raises  the  curious  inquiry,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimites  had  not  a  pe- 
culiar accent  or  patois  —  similar  to  that  which  in  later 
times  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Galileans  to  "  be- 
tray "  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

d  This  is  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 

e  The  expression  "  Jordan-Jericho "  is  a  common 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  3,63;  xxxiii  48,  fee):  the  "by" 
or  "  near  "  in  the  A.  V.  has  no  business  there. 
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to  the  "water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  \iin  Diik 
or  'i»i  Sultan  ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the 
Wady  Harith  or  W.  Suweinit,  it  ascended  through 
the  wilderness  —  Midbar,  the  uncultivated  waste 
hills  —  to  Mount  Bethel  and  Luz ;  and  thence  by 
Ataroth,  ••  the  Japhletite,"  Bethhoron  the  lower, 
and  (iezer —  all  with  one  exception  unknown  —  to 
the  .Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Cezer —  some- 
where  about  Rimh-lt  —  as  the  western  limit.  The 
general  direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In 
Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (conip.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  Nahr  el-Akhdar  just  below  the 
ancient  Csesarea.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old 
fragment  preserved  in  Josh  xvii.  14-18,  in  which 
the  two  are  represented  as  complaining  that  only 
one  portion  had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any 
rate,  if  any  such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  make  out  what  it  was,  except,  gen- 
erally, that  Ephraini  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh 
to  the  north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manas- 
seh \s  were  I5eth-shean  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor 
on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary  —  joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon:  X".  and  N.  W.  of  Manasseh  lav  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territory  thus 
allotted  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph"  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  55  miles  from  E  to  W.  by  70  from  X. 
to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  [England]  combined. 
But  though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than 
this  broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which 
descend  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern  half  was 
occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  ffar-Ephraim,  the  "  Mount  [hill- 
country  of]  Epliraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to 
extend  as  tar  south  as  Ramah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  vii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  1,  1!),  compared  with  xv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  Bi  structure  it  is 
limestone  —  rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem ;  with  "  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tracts  of  vegetation  "  (Stanley,  p.  22<»).  All  travel- 
lers bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing  rich- 
ness" and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "innumerable  fountains " 
and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly  scattered 
than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  continuous  corn- 
fields am!  orchards,  the  moist,  vapory  atmosphere 
(Martineau.  pp.  Mi;,  521;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  386, 
388;  Stanley,  p.  231,  215).  These  are  the  "precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "ten  thousands  of  Ephraini  " 
and  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  in  the  blessing 
48 
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of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan,  Judah, 
and  Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves, 
making  their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver, 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the 
patient  "bullock"  and  the  "bough  by  the  spring, 
ffhose  branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as  titter  images 
lor  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur 
to  the  prophets.  The  "flowers  "  are  still  there  in 
the  "  olive  valleys,"  "  faded  "  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (llos.  x.  1);  Ephraini 
is  still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "pleasant 
places"  of  his  former  "pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi.  18; 
Hos.  ix.  13,  iv.  lb") — "the  heifer  that  is  taught 
and  loveth  to  tread  out  the  corn,"  the  heifer  with 
the  "beautiful  neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "  kine 
of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria"  (Amos 
iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Astier.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
(1.)  The  central  situation  of  Epliraim,  in  the  high- 
way of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  From  north  to  south,  from 
Jordan  to  the  Sea  —  from  Galilee,  or  still  more 
distant  Damascus,  to  Philistia  and  Egypt — these 
roads  all  lay  more  or  less  through  Ephraim,  and 
the  constant  traffic  along  them  must  have  always 
tended  to  keep  the  district  from  sinking  into  stag- 
nation. (2.)  The  position  of  Shechem,  the  original 
settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his  "  parcel 
of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebal 
ami  (Jerizim,  the  scene  of  the  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing;  and  of 
Shiloh,  from  whence  the  division  of  the  land  was 
made,  and  where  the  ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  that  of  Eli;  and  further  of  the  tomb 
and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only 
of  Ephraim  but  of  the  nation  —  the  fact  that  all 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country  —  of  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  place,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  by  David.  (3.)  But  there  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages 
of  position.  That  spirit,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  reparation 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  0-15),  usually  manifests  itself  in 
jealous  complaint  at  some  enterprise  undertaken 
or  advantage  gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  To  (iideon  (Judg.  viii.  1),  to  Jephthah 
(xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  cry 
is  still  the  same  in  effect  —  almost  the  same  in 
words  —  "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  dut  advice 
should  not  have  been  first  had  V  "  "  Why  hast  thou 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not?  "  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and 
the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the 
power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more 
formidable  maimer  than  by  these  murmurs,  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  native 
of  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  belonged 
to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so 
that  during  the  priesthood  of  the  former  and  the 
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reign  of  the  Latter  the  supremacy  of  Ephraim  may 
be  said  to  have  been  practically  maintained.  Cer- 
tainly in  neither  case  had  any  advantage  been 
gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the  south.  Again, 
the  brilliant  successes  of  David  and  his  wide  in- 
fluence and  religious  zeal  kept  matters  smooth  for 
another  period,  even  in  the  face  of  the  blow  given 
to  both  Shechem  and  Shiloh  by  the  concentration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capitals  at  Jerusalem. 
Twenty  thousand  and  eight  hundred  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  "  men  of  name  throughout 
the  house  of  their  father,"  went  as  far  as  Hebron 
to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30). 
Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more  than 
one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43).  But  this  could 
not  last  much  longer,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive  to  the  people, 
developed  both  the  circumstances  of  revolt,  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  account.  Solomon 
saw  through  the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K. 
xi.  40),  the  disruption  might  have  been  postponed 
for  another  century.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the 
mischief  to  a  head.  Eehohoam  probably  selected 
Shechem  —  the  old  capital  of  the  country  —  for  his 
coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the 
ceremonial  might  make  a  favorable  impression,  but 
in  this  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tumult  which 
followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach  —  "  To 
your  tents,  0  Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David!"  Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last 
king  of  Judah  whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as 
Shechem,  but  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a 
part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who, 
having  come  so  far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own 
capital.  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  miraculous,  from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his 
successors.  Ahaziah  and  Josiah  —  differing  in  every- 
thing  else,  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  that  they 
were  both  carried  dead  in  their  chariots  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appears  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
tribes,  Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali. 
\nd  in  addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circumstances 
of  the  upper  portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why 
those  tribes  never  took  any  active  part  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and 
seductions  of  their  surrounding  heathen  neighbors 
—  on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the 
other  the  plundering  Bedouins  of  Midian;  they 
were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Assyria  from 
the  north,  and  Egypt  from  the  south ;  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  communicated  more  or 
less  with  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  no  less  natural  high  roads  of  the 
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maritime  plain  from  Egypt  and  the  Jordan  valley 
for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed  an  admirable 
base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow  ravines, 
all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom,  either  from 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the 
north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  was  more 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  even  on 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily 
defensible  —  as  we  learn  from  the  description  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  0,  ")  —  that,  had  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  been  less  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great  Shal- 
maneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofernes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise  —  the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people  —  through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terized its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sud- 
den captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its 
career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  re- 
curring prosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  uniformly 
downward  —  a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted 
and  personal  gifts  abused.  '•  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking 
them  by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
healed  them.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love  .  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  their  king,  because  they  refused  to  return.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  "  (Hos. 
xi.  1-8).  G. 

E'PHRAIM  (D^9N  [double  fruUfianeu] : 
'E<ppaifx  •  Ephraim).  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  is 
'by'  Ephraim"  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii. 

23).  The  Hebrew  particle  037,  rendered  above 
"by"  (A.  V.  "  beside  "),  always  seems  to  imply 
actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  conclude 
that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but 
a  town.  Ewald  conjectures  that  it  is  identical  with 
Ephrain,  Epiiron,  and  Ophbah  of  the  O.  T., 
and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which  was  for  a  time 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  (Gesch.  iii.  219,  note). 
But  with  regard  to  the  three  first  names  there  is 
the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttural 
letter  ain,  which  is  very  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
aleph,  which  commences  the  name  before  us.  There 
is  unfortunately  no  clew  to  its  situation.  The  LXX. 
make  the  following  addition  to  verse  34:  "And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I 
have  seen  men  on  the  road   of  the  Oronen  (ri)s 
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oopasv7)v,  Alex,  tuiv  opeaivriv)  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain."  Ewald  considers  this  to  be  a  genuine 
addition,  and  to  refer  to  Beth-horon,  N.  \V.  of 
Jerusalem,  off  the  Nahliis  road,  but  the  indication 
is  surely  too  slight  for  such  an  inference.  Any 
force  it  may  have  is  against  the  identity  of  this 
Ephraim  with  that  .in  John  xi  54,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.  G. 

E'PHRAIM  ('Erppaifx-  Ephrem;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem),  a  city  ('E.  \(yojxivr]v  irdAiv)  "in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness  "  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
"  wilderness  "  (ep-q/uos)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Kobinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modern  representation  is  et-Tait/ibch, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  (Itob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  10  from 
Jerusalem;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  (Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible."  G. 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (D??9^  ^W  : 

irv\r)  ' Ecppaifji'  porta  Ephraim),  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
23;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to 
the  oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
therefore  at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the 
position  of  the  present  "Damascus  gate."  [JE- 
RUSALEM.] G. 

*  EPHRAIM,  MOUNT  (Josh.  xvii.  15; 
Judg.  vii.  24;  1  Sam.  i.  l,and  often)  must  be  taken 
collectively,  i.  e.  not  any  single  mount,  as  the 
English  reader  might  suppose,  but  the  hill-country, 
or  high  lands  generally,  which  fill  up  the  greater 
part  of  central  Palestine  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
[EPHBAIM.]     See  Rob.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  35. 

H. 

E'PHRAIM,    THE    WOOD    OF    ("ft£ 

EV39£? :  Spv/xbs  "Eppdi'ij.  ■■  satlus  Ephraim),  a 
wood,  or  rather  a  forest  (the  word  yd'ar  implying 
dense  growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Ab- 
salom's sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  "  that  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  .Ionian, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
at  the  fords   of  Jordan   by  the  Gileadites  under 


a  *  For  the  identification  of  this  Ephraim  as  the 
place  of  the  Saviour's  retreat,  see  especially  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  Bibl.  Sacra,  ii.  398 ;  and  for  its  importance  in 
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Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5);  but  that  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself, 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  have  lain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream, 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle?  The  meat 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
a  Hair,  and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than 
had  overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
possibly  combined  with  other  circumstances  to 
retard  materially  their  rising  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  G. 

E'PHRAIMITE  0O?9^  ■  'E^afli'rTjs 
[Vat.  -<?€(-] ;  Alex.  e«  tov  Ecppat/u.:  Ephralhceus). 
Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  elsewhere  called  "  Eph- 
rathite"  (Judg.  xii.  5).     [Ephraim.] 

W.  A.  W. 

E'PHRAIN    [Hebrew,    Ephra'in]    (J"nS2, 

Ephron;  Keri,  "pj?3?  :  'E<ppobi/:  Ephron),  a  city 
of  Israel,  which  with  its  dependent  hamlets 
(j*l  0  2  =  "daughters,"  A.  V.  "towns")  Abijah 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  from  Jeroboam 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being  known,  little 
clew  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  i^  obtained  from 
this  passage.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal-hazor  was 
situated;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the 
wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for  some  time 

[John  xi.  54] ;  and  with  Ophrah  (7113^),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  9),  and 
which  has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447), 
with  some  probability,  at  the  modern  village  of 
et-Tniyibek.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture 
can  be  arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald, 
Gesphichte,  hi.  219,  466,  v.  365;  Stanley,  p.  214.) 

G. 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (nrripg, 

or  i"HSN  [fruitful,  Dietr.]  :  'E$pa0aand  'E<£>pa0; 
[Alex,  in  ver.  19,  eppad-]  Ephrata,  Jerome).  1. 
Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother  of 
Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  according 
to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
[Caijeb-Ephratah.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah.  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
regular    formula    for    adding   the   modern    name, 

DflvWD  S^n,  whidi  is  Bethlehem,  comp.  e.  g. 
Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  cannot 
therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah,  the 
mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  Qutest.  Hebr.  in 
Paralip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  from  the  connection  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  iv. 
4.     It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the 


harmonizing   the    Gospels,  see    his    Greek    Harmon;/, 
S  93.  11. 
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contrary,  Ephratah  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side ;  that  the  Israelites 
in  Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3);  that  there  was  an  easy  communica- 
tion between  Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  ],  xxi.  21,  &c);  that  there 
are  indications  of  communications  between  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by 
their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  and 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  tbe  owners  or  keepers 
of  large  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have 
dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will 
perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron 
may  have  married  a  woman  having  property  in 
Ephratah.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephratah's  descendants  and  Beth- 
lehem, is  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Caleb  was  not 
really  the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as 
the  head  of  a  Hezronite  house.  He  may  in  this 
case  have  been  one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite 
tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favored  by  the  name  of  his 
son  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have  married  an  Ephrathite. 
Caleb  the  spy  may  have  been  their  grandson.  It  is 
singular  that  "  Salma  the  father  of  Bethlehem" 
should  have  married  a  Canaanitish  woman.  Could 
she  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way  ? 
If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a 
portion  of  Hur's  inheritance,  in  consequence,  this 
would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called 
"father  of  Bethlehem."  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is,  that  Ephratah  may  have  been  the  name 
given  to  some  daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commem- 
orate the  circumstance  of  Rachel  his  mother  having 
died  close  to  Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some 
support  from  the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph 
being  called  Ephraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology, 

as  appears  from  the  fact  that  VHS^?  means  in- 
differently an  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  Bethlehemite  (Ruth 
i.  1,  2),  or  an  Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it 
would  not  account  for  Ephratah's  descendants  being 
settled  at  Bethlehem.  The  author  of  the  Qwest. 
Hebr.  in  Paralip.  derives  Ephrata  from  Ephraim, 
"  Ephrath,  quia  de  Ephraim  fait."  But  this  is  not 
consistent  with  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty 
on  the  subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note, 
that  in  Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata;  in  Ruth,  Bethlehem- Judah ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  Ephrathite i ;  in  Micah  (v.  2), 
Bethlehem-Epkratah  ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in 
the  land  of '  .Judn.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch, 
observes  that  Ephratah,  fruitful,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Bethlehem,  home  of  bread ;  a  view 
which  is  favored  by  Stanley's  description  of  the 
neighboring  corn-fields  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
164).     [Bethlehem.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  Ephra- 
tah means  Ephraim.  A.  C.  H. 

*  If  Ephratah  stands  for  Ephraim  (see  No.  3 
above)  the  territory  of  that  name,  it  must  refer 
especially  to  Shiloh,  one  of  the  former  sanctuaries 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  that  tribe.  Hupfeld 
explains  Ephratah  in  this  passage  as  an  appellative, 
not  a  proper  name,  i.  e.  "  fruitful,"   sc.  field,  put 
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poetically  for  Beth-shemesh,  like  '-field  of  wood" 
for  Kirjath-jearim  in  the  other  line  (Die  Psalmen, 
iv.  311  f.).  The  two  places  were  near  each  other, 
and  those  searching  for  the  lost  ark  after  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  ff.)  may  have  heard 
of  it  at  one  of  the  places,  and  have  found  it  at  the 
other  (see  the  psalm).  Hengstenberg  insists  (Die 
Psalmen,  iv.  75  ff.)  that  Ephratah  is  Bethlehem  in 
this  place  as  elsewhere,  and  that  David,  who  wrote 
the  psalm,  means  that  the  ark,  which  he  was 
removing  to  Mount  Zion  where  it  would  be  hence- 
forth so  accessible,  might  be  said  now  to  be 
"  found,"  whereas,  in  his  youth  at  Bethlehem  they 
had  only  heard  of  it,  as  it  were,  by  rumor.       H. 

EPHRATHITE  (VlTpfeJ:  'E<fpoOa?oi: 
Ephratam).   1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Ruth 

i.  2  [applied  to  Elimelech  and  his  family]). 

2.  [1  Sam.  i.  1,  'Eppa'i/x,  Alex.  E(ppa6aios;  1 
K.  xi.  26,  'E0pct0i  (Vat.  -0ei).]  An  Ephraimite 
(1  Sam.  i.  1  [Elkanah,  father  of  Samuel]  ;  Judg. 
xii.  5  [see  p.  752,  note  c],  Ac.).  A.  C.  H. . 

E'PHRON  ClVlSy  [fawn-like]  :  'EQpdv : 
Ephron),  the  son  of  Zochar  [Zohar,  A.  V.],  a  Hit- 
tite :  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay  facing  Mamre 
or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein  contained,  which 
Abraham  bought  from  him  for  400  shekels  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29,  30,  1.  13).  By 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Ephraim; 
and  the  purchase-money  40  shekels. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  negotiations  between 
Ephron  and  Abraham  for  the  purchase  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  related  with  so  much  minuteness  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  3-18,  we  have  a  living  picture  of  the 
ceremony  and  finesse  for  which  the  Orientals  are  so 
remarkable  on  such  occasions.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
an  extended  passage,  in  which  he  shows  how  exactly 
every  part  of  that  procedure  is  still  exemplified  in 
the  dealings  of  buyers  and  sellers  with  each  other 
among  the  modern  Syrians  (Land  and  Book,  ii. 
381-384).  Hess,  not  taking  into  account  this 
oriental  trait,  regards  the  compliments  interchanged 
between  the  parties  as  seriously  meant,  and  hence 
as  evincive  of  rare  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
(  Gesch.  der  Patriarchen,  i  307-371).  Wilkinson 
also  (Personal  Names  in  the  Bible,  p.  424)  speaks 
of  Ephron  on  this  occasion  as  a  model  of  true 
courtesy.  This  sale  of  Ephron  to  Abraham  is  "  the 
first  recorded  legal  contract  in  human  history," 
and  it  relates  to  the  last  object  of  man's  earthly 
care,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  H. 

E'PHRON  CE<ppdi>f-  Ephron),  a  very  strong 
city  (tt6Ms  neydAy  oxvpa  a<p68pa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Carnaim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Beth-shean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas 
Maccaboeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52;  2  Mace.  xii.  27). 
From  the  description  in  the  former  of  these  two 
passages  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defile 
or  valley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  pass. 
Its  site  has  not  been  yet  discovered.  G. 

E'PHRON,  MOUNT  CJ1~lD^""in :  Tb 
opos  'Ecppuv  '•  Moms  Ephron).  The  "cities  of 
Mount  Ephron  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  9),  between  the  "water  of  Nephtoah "  and 
Kirjath-jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great 
probability  identified  with  Ain  Lift  i  and  Kuriet 
el-Enab.  Mount  Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  Beit-Hanina 
(traditional  valley  of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  Lifta, 
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which  stands  on  the  eastern  side.  It  may  possibly 
be  the  same  place  as  EPHRAIN.  G. 

EPICTJRE'ANS,  THE  ('EjnicouperoO,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  b.  c),  a 

pliilosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  "  Garden  "  at 
Athens  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "Porch"  and 
the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  .Minor  (Lampsacus,  .\fity- 
Ime,  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1,  11  tf.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  /.  c.)j  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate 
at  Kome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  B.  C.  )■  The  object 
of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness  (evepyeia  .  .  .  rhi>  ev8a'ifi.o»a 
/3i'ov  Trepnrotovffa,  Sext.  Emp.  ado.  Afdtk.  xi.  169). 
True  pleasure  and  not  absolute  truth  was  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed;  experience  and  not  reason  the 
test  on  which  he  relied.  He  necessarily  cast  aside 
dialectics  as  a  profitless  science  (Diog.  L.  x.  oO,  -31), 
and  substituted  in  its  place  (as  Tb  Kavovi^v,  Diog. 
L.  x.  Ill )  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  senses,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  be  considered 
as  the  criterion  of  truth  {Kpir-'npia  rrjs  a.\-n6eias 
etvat  toss  al<rdr)ffets  Kal  ras  TrpoKruptis  (general 
notions)  ical  to  wddq)-  He  made  the  study  of 
physics  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life,  and  especially 
to  the  removal  of  superstitious  fears  (Lucr.  i.  141} 
ff.);  and  maintained  that  ethics  are  the  proper 
study  of  man,  as  leading  him  to  that  supreme  and 
lasting  pleasure  which  is  the  common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  material- 
ism;  and  in  this  form  Epicurism  was  the  popular 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(cf.  Diog.  L.  x.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
"  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at,  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools,  which 
represented  in  their  final  separation  the  distinct 
and  complementary  elements  which  the  gospel  rec- 
onciled. For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epicurism  as 
a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion.  It  was  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
not  only  negatively  but  positively.  It  not  only 
weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism  retained  on 
the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism,  but  it  main- 
tained with  resolute  energy  the  claims  of  the  body- 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature 
coordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic  doctrines 
of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate.  Yet  out- 
wardly Epicurism  appears  further  removed  from 
Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though  essentially  it  is 
at  least  as  near;  and  in  the  address  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xvii.  22  tf. )  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrines 
of  creation  (v.  2-1),  providence  (v.  20),  inspiration 
(v.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment  (v.  31),  appears 
to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal  errors  which  it 
involved . 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicurism, 
when  parried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is  pe- 
culiar to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  .lews  it 
led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducees],  and  Josephus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1.  §  4;  /I.  ./.  ii.  S,  §  14;  cf.  Ant.  x. 
11,  §  7,  de  Epicureis).  In  modern  timas  the  essay 
ofGassendi  {Syntagma  Philotephue  Epicuri,  Hag. 
(uni.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  res- 
toration of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy 
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of  Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  x.),  who  has 
preserved  some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  prin 
cipal  writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be 
used  with  caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, and  Plutarch  are  undisguisedly  hostile. 

P.  F.  W. 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Avr;- 
ociius  Epiphanes.] 

EPTPHI  ('Etti^i  [Alex,  once  Eiricpet],  3  Mace. 
\i.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Vague  year,  and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 

Julian  year:  Copt.  eilHTl  ;  Arab.  y^^Ajf.     In 

ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  "the  third  month  [of] 
the  season  of  the  waters."  [EGYPT.]  The  name 
Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the 
month,  Apap-t  (Lepsius,  Cliron.  d.  JEij.  i.  141). 
The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 
name  Abib  from  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles.    [Chkonology;  Months.]         R.  S.  P. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilized  life.  There  must  be  a  recognized  sys- 
tem of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must 
be  taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society  ac- 
cordingly, like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (lien. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
7,  16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal, 
not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  nego- 
tiations between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  Da- 
vid, bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact 
with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians,  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  this   respect  also.     The  first 

recorded  letter  (^."T?  ="book;-"  comp.  use  of 
/3(/3At'oi/,  Herod,  i.  123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
was  that  which  "  David  wrote  to  Joan,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi.  14).  and  this  must 
obviously,  like  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  con- 
nection with  Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  it), 
have  been  "  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  clay  " 
of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  let- 
ter is,  however,  preeminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary. Joab,  <:■  '/■  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a  ver- 
bal message  in  return.  The  demand  of  lienhadad 
and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the  same 
way  (1  K.  xx.  2,  5).  Written  communications, 
however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later  history. 
The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).     Elijah  the  prophet  sends  a 
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writing  (2^13^)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.   12). 

Hezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like  that 
afterwards  so  fully  organized  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  10;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98, 
and  Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennach- 
erib the  letter  which  he  "  spreads  before  the  Lord  " 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  1,  3).  The  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such 
documents  (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11;  Neb.  ii. 
7,  9,  vi.  5).  .  The  stress  laid  upon  the  "  open  let- 
ter" sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that 
this  was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,  16 ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from 
the  gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13)  there  are  no  epistles 
of  Jesus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  "carpenter's  son,"  was  training  as  his  disci- 
ples those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  cus- 
toms, themselves  belonging  to  a  different  race,  and 
so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only  partial 
accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  writ- 
er, and  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed. 
Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation  (analogous 
to  the  e5  irpaTTziv  of  Greek,  the  S.,  S.  D.,  or  »S.  D. 
J/.,  salutem,  salutem  elicit,  salutem  elicit  multam,  of 
Latin  correspondence)  —  generally  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  x<*p'Si 
eAeoj,  eip-fivr]:  in  others,  as  in  Acts  xv.  23,  Jam. 
i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of  ^aipeiv-  Then 
the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the  first  person,  the 
singular  and  plural  being  used,  as  in  the  letters  of 
Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8,  15;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2;  and  passim).  Then 
when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed, 
questions  answered,  truths  enforced,  come  the  in- 
dividual messages,  characteristic,  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed  his 
personal  affections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case  was 
probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
bis  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11), 
the  authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  spe- 
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cial  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  writing  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  21;  Gal.  vi.  11;  Col.  iv.  18;  2  Thess.  iii. 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formulae  of  sal- 
utation, "Grace  be  with  thee"  —  "the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  epbaxro  of 
Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  zpfao-Qe  of  Acts  xv.  29,  we  have 
the  equivalents  to  the  vale,  valete,  which  formed 
the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  fre- 
quent digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehe- 
mence and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking 
strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather  than 
writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  i-maroXal  crucTaTi/cat,  by  which 
travellers  or  teachers  were  commended  by  one 
church  to  the  good  offices  of  others.  Other  per- 
sons (there  may  be  a  reference  to  Apollos,  Acts 
xviii.  27)  had  come  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  re- 
lying on  these.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  his  converts, 
as  the  eVio-ToAr;  Xpterrov  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written 
"  not  with  ink  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God."  For  other  particulars  as  to  the  material 
and  implements  used  for  epistles,  see  Writing. 

E.  II.  P. 

*  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  notice  a  few 
additional  particulars :  — 

Paul's  habit  of  authenticating  his  letters,  referred 
to  above,  enables  us  to  trace  a  correspondence  be- 
tween 2  Thess.  iii.  17  and  Gal.  vi.  11  which  is  very 
striking.  The  Apcstle  speaks  in  the  former  passage 
not  only  of  adding  there  the  salutation  by  his  own 
hand,  and  as  a  sign  (o-ynxeiov)  or  attestation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  of  this  attestation 
(out co  ypdcpco,  so  I  write)  as  distinguished  by  a 
well-known  peculiarity.  From  Gal.  vi.  11,  now, 
we  learn  incidentally  what  this  peculiarity  was, 
namely,  the  size  of  the  written  characters  or  letters 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  (irr)\iKois 
ypd/x/xao-tv,  with  how  large  Ittters,  not  how  lai'ffe  a 
letter,  A.  V.),  as  compared  with  men's  ordinary 
writing.  Meyer,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  Paul  did 
not  write  in  his  own  usual  way  in  that  instance, 
but  employed  large  letters  or  capitals  because  he 
would  emphasize  that  particular  paragraph  of  the 
letter  (Gal.  vi.  11-18).  With  that  view,  the  infer- 
ence which  has  been  suggested  falls  away  of  course. 
But  really  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  mak- 
ing any  such  distinction  between  that  part  of  the 
letter  and  other  parts. 

Paul's  mode  of  epistolary  salutation  is  similar 
indeed  to  the  ^aipfiv  or  eg  irpaTrnv  of  the  Greeks 
(as  remarked  above),  but  differs  from  it  at  the  same 
time  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  Apostle  never 
employs  the  classical  form,  but  invariably  sub- 
stitutes for  it  x<*PLS  Ka^  ilP'hv'0i  X°-Pls>  «Aeo$, 
eipi]V7),  or  a  similar  combination.  Sucn  a  rejection 
of  the  customary  phrase,  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  intentional.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Greek  formula,  as  con- 
taining a  virtual  prayer  to  the  heathen  gods, 
awakened  heathenish  associations,  and  w-as  laid 
aside,  therefore,  for  something  more  consonant  to 
a  just  ( 'hristian  feeling.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  of  the  X.  T.  writers  the  Apostle  -huiies  only 
in  his  Epistle,  i.  1,  and  in  Acts  xv.  23,  employs  the 
Greek  form  of  salutation   (-^aipeiv  =  "  greeting," 
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A.  V.).a  It  occurs  also,  as  we  should  expect,  in 
Acts  xxiii.  20.  for  it  is  a  Roman  officer  there,  and 
a  heathen,  who  writes  to  another  Roman  officer. 
The  colloquial  ^aipftv,  which  is  recognized  as  still 
current  at  a  much  later  period  (2  John,  vv.  10, 11), 
was  in  various  respects  a  different  usage. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  Paul  always  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis,  and  wrote  no  one  of  his 
epistles  without  that  assistance.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  ("  How  large  a  letter  I  have  written  with 
mine  own  hand,"  Gal  vi.  11)  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  practice.  Hut  the  correct  transla- 
tion (see  above)  removes  that  impression,  showing 
that  the  remark  applies  rather  to  a  few  words  or 
verses  only  of  the  letter  as  the  customary  token  of 
authenticity.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  may  have  written  the  letter  to  Philemon 
without  dictation,  both  on  account  of  its  brevity 
and  the  private  nature  of  the  contents.  Paul's 
saying  in  ver.  19  that  "he  wrote''  the  guarantee 
to  pay  the  debt  (if  Onesimus  was  to  lie  held  liable 
for  anything),  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  but  serves  only  to  affirm  the 
security  of  the  pledge.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  capacity  in  which  Onesimus  proved  himself  so 
useful  to  Paul  (Philem.  vv.  11,  13)  was  that  of  an 
occasional  amanuensis,  His  being  a  slave  is  not  at 
variance  with  that  supposition;  for  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  slaves  were  often  trained  to 
that  particular  art,  and  in  other  respects  were  so 
well  educated  as  to  be  employed  altogether  for  lit- 
erary services.  (See  Becker's  Gallus,  i.  121  ft'., 
Eng.  trans.) 

In  his  Neutestameniliche  Studien  (Gotha,  I860), 
J.  C.  M.  Lament  discusses  several  questions  of  in- 
terest, relating  to  the  composition  and  form  of 
Paul's  epistles.  He  maintains  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  all  his  letters  with  the  exception  of  that 
to  Philemon  (which  was  wholly  written  by  himself), 
and  that  he  attested  them  all  by  some  addition  or 
postscript  from  his  own  hand.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish in  every  instance  the  places  where  Paul 
took  the  pen  and  inserted  the  attesting  words.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  finds  them  in  xv.  14- 
33;  in  1  tor.  xvi.  21  fE,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  10-13;  in 
Gal.  vi.  11-18;  in  Kph.  vi.  21-24:  in  Phil.  iv. 
21-23;  in  Col.  iv.  18;  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28,  and 
2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18;  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  19-22,  and  in  Tit.  iii.  12-15.  The  con- 
clusion in  some  of  the  instances  is  very  slightly 
supported.  lor  example,  the  Pauline  ivopidfa, 
and  the  strictly  personal  import  of  the  paragraph. 
is  said  to  prove  that  the  words  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28 
are  certainly  from  Paul's  hand.  Again,  it  is  argued 
that  o.ixt)v  in  Phil.  iv.  2D  closed  the  official  part  of 
the  letter,  and  hence  that  the  rest  was  written,  as  it 
were, privatum,  (in  the  other  hand,  Paul  states 
expressly  that  he  adds  the  salutation  in  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  that  also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  from  which  it 
would  certainly  be  violent  to  separate  the  next  two 
verses.  So  also  ypdcpw  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  brings 
forward  so  distinctly  the  individual  after  the  plu- 
rals {(vx^/J-fBci,  Suvdfi.f9a,  x^'pOMf)  which  pre- 
cede, that  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  that  verse  to 
Paul  as  well  as  the  next  two  verses  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  The  reasoning  is  similar  to  this  in 
the  case  of  other  epistles. 
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This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  certain  other 
critics,  though  carried  by  him  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  that  Paul,  after  dictating  his  letters  to  the 
amanuensis,  carefully  read  them  himself  or  had 
them  read  to  him,  and  then  wrote  or  had  written  on 
the  margin  various  annotatory  remarks  where  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  seemed  incomplete  or  obscure. 
Subsequent  copyists  transferred  these  remarks  to 
the  text  itself.  "  These  marginal  notations  are  not 
only  as  much  inspired  as  the  words  of  the  text,  but 
they  often  hear  the  impress  of  a  special  emphasis 
designed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  And  though  they 
were  forced  into  the  text  by  the  fault  of  the  copyist, 
against  the  will  of  the  Apostle,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  remained  entirely  unaltered.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hypothesis  is  philological  rather  than 
dogmatic:  the  style  of  the  Apostle  is  freed  thereby 
from  many  an  irregularity,  the  connection  of  the 
sentences  from  many  an  impediment."  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  illustrate  this  procedure  at  length. 
The  character  of  it  will  be  understood  if  we  men- 
tion t.  g.  that  Laurent  proposes  to  insert  Rom.  xvi. 
19  after  ver.  10,  because  the  logical  relation  of 
these  verses  to  each  other  appears  to  him  more  sat- 
isfactory than  that  which  he  finds  between  vv.  18 
and  19.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  dislocation  of 
the  true  text,  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
ver.  19  in  the  margin  with  the  intention  of  having 
it  read  as  explanatory  of  ver.  10,  but  by  some  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber  it  became  attached  to  ver.  18, 
where  it  seems  to  be  so  irrelevant.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  such  a  mode  of  criticism  is  not  only  un- 
historical,  but  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  hence 
utterly  vague  and  unreliable.  Yet  it  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  this  able  treatise,  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theory  are  not  only  ingenious  but 
valuable  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  critical  student.  H. 

*  EQUAL,  no  longer  used  as  a  transitive  verb, 
has  that  force  in  Lam.  ii.  13;  i.  e.  "to  make 
equal,''  "  compare  "  :  "  What  shall  I  equal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  comfort  thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of 
Zion?"  H. 

ER  ("1??,  watchful:  vHp:  Her).  1.  First-born 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  "was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was;  but,  from  his  '  'anaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;    Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contempo- 
rary with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

E'RAN  {y^S  [watching],  but  Sam.  and  Syr. 

1137,  Edan:  'ESeV:  Ikrnn),  son  of  Shuthelah, 
eldest  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  .'iii).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1 

Chr.  \ ii.  20-29,  though  a  name,  E/.ek  (~ftV),  is 


a  *  It  is  supposed  that  the  Apostle  James  drew  up 
the  letter  inserted  in  Acts  xv.  23-29.  in  virtue  of  his 
office  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.     The  oc- 


currence itself  of  xatpeii'  in  that  document  and  in  the 
epistle  indicates,  as  liengcl,  Bleek,  and  others  observe, 
that  the  two  compositions  are  from  the  same  hand. 

H. 
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found  which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it. 
Eran  was  the  head  of  the  family  of 

E'RANITES,   THE  O^H^rf   [see  above]; 

Sam.  "OT^n  :  6  'ESevi  [Vat. -yet] :  Eeranitm), 
Num.  xxvi.  36. 

ERAS'TUS  ("Epcurros    [beloved]:    Erastus). 

1.  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into 
Macedonia  while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in 
Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erastus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  .salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,*the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 

2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  (oikov6/j.os,  arcarius)  of  Corinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Menol.  Grcecum,  i.  179),  he  was  first 
ceconomus  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Eph- 
esus, for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to  as- 
sume that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  once  held 
and  afterwards  resigned.  V\  •  A.  W  . 

E'RECH  (TJT?W  tas  Heb.-  enduring,  glow,  but 
see  infra]:  'Ope'x:  Arach),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x. 
10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion,  following 
the  authority  of  .St.  Ephrem,  Jerome,  and  the  Tar- 
gumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or  Callirhoe  (  TJr- 
fah),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  (Introd. 
to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name  Callirhoe 
with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian  form 
Eurhvk,  suggesting  the  Greek  word  ivppoos.  This 
identification  is,  however,  untenable:  Edessa  was 
probably  built  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9), 
and  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
presents  a  great  objection.  Erech  must  be  sought 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon :  Gesenius  (  Tkes. 
p.  151)  identifies  it  with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in 
Susiana;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe 
[of  the  Greeks],  82  miles  S.  and  43  E.  of  Babylon, 
the  modern  designations  of  the  site,  Warka,  Irka, 
and  Irak,  bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
original  name.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  the 
necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood being  covered  with  mounds,  and  strewed 
with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins.  Some  of 
the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "the  moon,"  and 
Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the  name  Erech  may 

be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  Pl^  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were  among  those  who  were  transplanted  to 
Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv.  9).         W.  L.  B. 

*  As  to  the  interest  of  the  supposed  ruins  of 
Erech  at  Warka,  and  the  discoveries  there,  see 
Rawlinson's  Fire  Great  Monarchies,  i.  23,  and 
Loftus's  Chalilma  and  Susiana,  p.  150  ff.  Prof. 
Rodiger  describes  some  of  these  and  their  monu- 
mental importance,  in  the  Zeitsch.  der  deutschen 
Morg.  Gesellschaft,  ix.  332  and  x.  726.  Col. 
Rawiinson  held  at'  one  time  that  Warka  was  Abra- 
ham's Ur  in  Chaldsea,  but  subsequently  was  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  Erech.  H. 


ESAR-HADDON 

ERI  Cn'y  [watching] :  'ArjSei'j,  'A55*  [Vat. 
A55ei] ;  Alex.  AtjSis  in  Gen. :  Heri,  Her).  Son 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  16). 

E'RITES,  THE  0H3?n  :  b  'A88i  [Vat.  A5- 
Sei] :  Herilw).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
descended  from  Eki  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ESATAS  [3  syl.]  (Rec.  T.  [Tisch.  Treg.] 
'Uffa'tas;  Lachm.  with  B  [B  has  no  breathings 
a  prima  manu]  ' Hxra'tas  '■  Isaias  ;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Esaias),  Matt.  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii. 
14,  xv.  7;  Mark  [i.  2  in  the  best  editions.]  vii.  6; 
Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17;  John  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39,  41; 
Acts  viii.  28,  30,  xxviii.  25;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29,  x. 
16,  20,   xv.  12.     [Isaiah.] 

E'SAR-HAD'DON  CHn-""lDr»l  :  [in  2  K. 
and  Is.,]  'AcropSdv,  [exc.  Sin.  in  Is.,  NoxopSav; 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  'AaapaSav,  Vat.  Ao-apeadwv,  Alex. 
AaapaSSwv\]  2axep5oe<ta,  LXX.  [V]:  'A<rapi8a- 
vos,  l'tol. :  Asshurakh-iddina,  Assyr. :  Asar-had- 
don),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and 
the  grandson  of  Sargon  who  succeeded  Shahnane- 
ser.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  he  was 
Sennacherib's  eldest  son ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib 
place  a  son,  Asordanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon 
during  his  own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i. 
5).  The  contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy  —  called 
Asordanes  by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanadius  (Assar- 
anadius?)  by  Ptolemy — to  have  been  a  distinct 
person  from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab. 
B.  c.  680),  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly 
and  without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  the  flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37; 
Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
from  this  that  he  was,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  eldest  son.  Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  vice- 
roy, having  died  previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  —  if  not  the  most 
powerful  —  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gidf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars  with 
Median  tribes  "of  which  his  fathers  had  never 
heard  the  name;  "  towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  t'ilicia  and  Cyprus;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  ami  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Assyrian  kings.  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting  for 
the  former  government  by  viceroj's  a  direct  depend- 
ence upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  reduce 
Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its  actual 
absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to  his 
kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until  1848, 
united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns  himself 
and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the  other 
capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon,  where 
he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which  have 
been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name.  His 
Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  b.  c. 
680  to  b.  c.  667;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  within 
this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah, 
having  been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jerusalem  on 
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a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before  him  at 
Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained  for  a  time 
as  prisoner  there.  [Manasseh.]  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  bis 
guilt,  restored  him  to  Ins  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Esar-haddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
gave  a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  submitted  to  his  authority 
and  became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 

As   a   1  milder  of  great  works   Esar-haddon   is 
particularly  distinguished.     Besides  bis   palace  at 
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Babylon,  which   has   been   already  mentioned,    he, ,25).     This  was  not  the  only  remarkable  circum- 


Nineve/t  and  Babylon,  pp.  345,  G21  (Lond.  1853); 
Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  12-2  (Amer. 
ed.):  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
World,  vol.  iii.,  by  the  same  author;  and  Milman's 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  433  (Amer.  ed.).         II. 

E'SAU  ['Uaav'  Esau],  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac, 
and  twin-brother  of  .Jacob.  The  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name: 

"  And  the  first  came  out  red  ("OIE^S),  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,  and  they  called  his  name 
Esau"  CXdJV,  i.e.  "hairy,"  "rough,"  Gen.  xxv. 


built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  magnificence.  Ht  describes  bis 
temples  as  ••  shining  with  silver  and  gold,"  and 
boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "  a  build- 
ing such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made."  The  southwest  palace  at 
Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constructions. 
This  building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard, 
is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  as 
well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  corresponds  in  its  general  design  almost  exactly 
with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  1-12),  but 
is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220 
Beef  long  by  loo  broad  (Layard's  Nin.  cf  Bab.  p. 
634),  and  the  porch  or  antechamber  160  feet  l>\ 
GO.  It  had  the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls, 
colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has 
furnished  less  to  our  collections  than  many  inferior 
buildings,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which  the  stones 
and  alabaster  were  split  and  calcined.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists  took  part  in  the 
ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but  from 
bis  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary.  That  he  reigned  thirteen  years 
at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the  ('anon  of  Ptolemy, 
and  be  cannot  have  reigned  a  shorter  time  in 
Assyria,  lie  may,  however,  have  reigned  longer; 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  alter  a  while  he 'felt 
sufficiently  secure  of  tiie  affections  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  reestablish  the  old  system  of  vice-regal 
government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus  may 
have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  authority 
in  B.  C.  007,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to  Nin- 
eveh and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  time 
longer.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of 
some  considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  about  b.  c.  660,  after  occupying  the 
throne  for  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sar- 
danapalus  II.,  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a 
palace  in  bis  own  lifetime.  G.  K. 

*  For  the  connections  of  this  Assyrian  king  with 
the  Hebrew  history,  and  for  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  him  by  the  Babylonian  monu- 
ments, the  reader  may  see  M.  von  Niebubr, 
Geschichte  Assures  imd  Babel's,  pp.  38.  182  ff. ; 
Brandis,  lit  rune  Assyr.  Tempora,  p.  41 ;  Layard  s  i  expression. 


stance  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even 
in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers  struggled  together 

(xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first-born;  but  as  he  was 
issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand  grasped  his  heel. 
The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers,  and  the  increas- 
ing' strife  of  two  great  nations,  were  thus  fore- 
shadowed (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust  frame  and 
"  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  daring 
nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  soon 
began  to  develop  themselves.  Scorning  the  peace- 
ful and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shepherd, 
he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  in 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv.  27). 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Beduu-y,  a  "  son  of  the 

desert"  (so  we  may  translate  n^Ttt?  ^",^))  who 
delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and 
who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or 
settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  affection 
not  uncommon,  loved  his  willful,  vagrant  boy;  and 
his  keen  relish  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by 
Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his 
skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of 
his  brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned 
from  the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage 
of  lentiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  be  asked  for 
it.  Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in 
tins  whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of 
his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was 
dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the 
tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it 
carried  with  it  the  covenant  blessing  (xxvii.  28,  2D, 
36;  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau, 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises 
his  birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
(Gen.  xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure 
that  which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34, 
38;  Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  red 

(□lSn)i  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom'' 

(DTTM,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [EDOM  ; 
EDOMITKS.]  The  name  "Children  of  Esau"  is 
in  a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Dent.  ii.  4; 
Jer.  xlix.  8;  Obad.  18);  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical 
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Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  both 
Canaanites ;  and  they  "  were  bitterness  of  spirit 
unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions,  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern 
society.  Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is 
again  successful,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  cove- 
nant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  fearing 
his  aged  father's  patriarchal  authority,  he  secretly 
congratulates  himself:  "  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob"  (Gen.  xxvii.  41).  Thus  he  imagined  that 
by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not 
a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister  glance 
of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Rebekah.  !She  felt  that  the  life  of  her 
darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature  and  domestic 
habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections,  was  now  in 
imminent  peril;  and  she  advised  him  to  flee  for  a 
time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia.  The  sins 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon  them 
by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  character- 
istic piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure  —  '•  and 
Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  the  daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a 
wife  such  as  these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?  " 
Her  object  was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was 
renewed  to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  com- 
mands to  go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  40,  xxviii. 
1-5). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether 
by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents. 
He  accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage 
appears  to  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Islimaelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah. 
He  soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount 
Seir;  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his 
father's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to 
excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents; 
and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He 
was  residing  in  Mount  ISeir  when  Jacob  returned 
from  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's 
early  offenses  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely 
effaced.  His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and 
honest;  though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  duplicity ;  for  while  he  promises  to 
go  to  Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort, 
and  immediately  after  bis  departure  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
view.    They  united  in   laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
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cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  "  Esau  took  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan'' — such,  doubtless,  as  his 
father  with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him  — 
"and  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his 
brother  Jacob  "  (xxxv.  29,  xxxvi.  G).  He  now  saw 
clearly  that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that 
God  had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  Jacob's  posterity;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  and 
Deut.  ii.  5);  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
tiis  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance 
may  have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He 
'•lived  by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he 
felt  that  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a 
safer  and  more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their 
habits  provoked  the  hostilities  of  neighboring  tribes, 
than  the  open  plains  of  southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Aholi- 
bamah  and  Bashemath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Edomites.  J.  L.  P. 

E'SAU  ('Herat :  Sel),  1  Esdr.  v.  29.     [Ziba.] 
E'SAY  ('Hcraias-  Isaia,  Isaias),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22;  2  Esdr.  ii.  18.     [Isaiah.] 

*  ESCHEW,  now  seldom  used,  means  in  the 
A.  V.  (Job  i.  1,  8,  ii.  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  11)  "to  flee 
from"  or  "shun."  It  is  from  the  old  French 
eschiver  in  that  sense.  H. 

ESDRAE  LON  [Jud.  iii.  9,  'Eo-SprjAcSj/;  Sin.l 
Eo-S-ripAuiv ;  Vat.  Comp.  Aid.  'EaSpa7]\oov;  iv.  6, 
Vat.  EaprjKaiy;  Alex.  Eazpt)xuv i  vii-  ;i>  'E<r5p7j- 
Aco/i,  Vat.  Sin.  -\u>v,  Comp.  Aid.  'EtrSporjAciju; 
i.  8,  'Eo-SprjAciju;  Sin.  -Acoc;  Vat.  EcrppT)ix\  Alex. 
EcrSprifj.  '■  F.sih-ckni].  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezheel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  G).  In  Jud.  vii.  3  it  is  Es- 
DRAELOM  [Esdraelow,  ed.  1611],  and  in  i.  8 
EsDRELOM  [Esdrelow,  ed.  1611],  with  the  addition 
of  "the  great  plain."  In  the  O.  T.  the  plain  is 
called  the  Valley  of  Jezheel;  by  Josephus  the 
great  plain,  to  -rrfdiov  /j.eya.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezheel,  which  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

"  The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  "  extends  across 
central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  ACCHO,  or 
'Akka.  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle. 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jentn  (the  an- 
cient En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  15  miles  long;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12 
miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  about  18  miles.  The  apex  on 
the  west  is  a  narrow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of 
'Akka.  This  vast  expanse  has  a  gently  undulating 
surface  —  in  spring  all  green  with  corn  where  cul- 
tivated, and  rank  weeds  and  grass  where  inflected 
—  dotted  with  several  low  gray  tells,  and  near  the 
sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.     This  is  that   \'alky 

of  Megiddu  ("TOX?  HVpS,  so  called  from   the 
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city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on  its  southern 
border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  king 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Judg.  v.;  2  Chr.  xxxv.).  Probably,  too,  it  was 
before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John  when  he  fig- 
uratively described  the  final  conflict  between  the 
busts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a 
place  called  Ar-mageddon  (' Ap/j.ajfS8wv,  from  the 

Hebrew  VDE?  IV,  that  is,  the  city  of  Megiddo; 

Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon  —  "  that  ancient 
river  "  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  '21) 
—  drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through  the  pass 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  gray  ridges  —  one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives 
Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other ; 
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into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6);  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  southern  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  Gilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"Valley  of  Jezreel"  proper  —  the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1  ft'.;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.) 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  (1.)  Its  wonderful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigan- 
tic thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exuberance 
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of  the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zeb- 
ulun  —  "  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Is- 
sachar  —  "  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
xlix.  15).  (2.)  Its  desolation.  If  we  except  the 
eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited 
village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one 
sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  wild,  wandering  Bedawin,  who  scour  its 
smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plun- 
der; and  when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove 
their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It  has 
always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The  old 
Canaanite  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
their  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  'i,  7);  the  nomad 
Midianites  and  Amalekites  —  those  "  children  of 
the  east,"  who  were  "as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 


tude," whose  "  camels  were  without  number  "  — 
devoured  its  rich  pastures  (Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1); 
the  Philistines  long  held  it,  establishing  a  strong- 
hold at  Beth-shean  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and 
the  Syrians  frequently  swept  over  it  with  their 
armies  (1  K.  xx.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  its  con- 
dition, thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  incursion,  and 
to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes  of  that 
tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its  richness  consented 
to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state  —  "  Kejoice,  O 
Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens;  and  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant, and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this  tribe  shake  off  the 
yoke;  when  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera, 
"  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  wov  wit b  I  leborah  "  (Judg. 
v.  15).  Their  exposed  position  and  valuable  pos- 
sessions in  this  open  plain  made  them  anxious  for 
the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as  one  under 
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whose  powerful  protection  the}'  would  enjoy  that 
peace  and  rest  they  loved ;  and  they  joined  with 
their  neighbors  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  send- 
ing to  David  presents  of  the  richest  productions  of 
their  rich  country  (1  Chr.  xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Skunem, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Moreh;" 
then  Betli-shean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel;"  then  Gilboa,  with  the  -'well  of  Harod," 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  En-gannim,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice;  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kislwn, 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Naz'ireth  and  Tabor.  The  modern  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  'Amer, 
"the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  o?  P. 
p.  335  ff.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  p.  351  ff.;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366,  hi. 
113  ff.  J-  L-  P- 

*  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  battles 
which  have  been  fought  there  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  The  language  of  the 
traveller,  Dr.  Clarke,  hardly  needs  qualification 
when  he  says  (  Travels,  &c,  ii.  493)  that  "  warriors 
out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven  have 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."  It 
was  here  that  Barak  encountered  the  forces  of 
Sisera,  and  the  severe  battle  ensued  (commemorated 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak)  which  swept 
over  almost  the  entire  plain  and  dyed  its  waters 
with  blood  (Judg.  iv.  4  ff.  and  v.  1  ff.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  where  Jezreel  (Zerin )  was  situated, 
Gideon  achieved  his  great  victory  over  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  SGdianites  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  1  ft'.).  By 
the  fountain  ('Ain  Jdlwi)  mar  the  same  city,  the 
host  of  Israel  under  Saul  encamped,  before  it  was 
chased  and  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1  ff.).  At  Megiddo,  on  the 
southern  frontier,  between  Issachar  and  Manasseh, 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Egyptians  under  Necho  (2  K.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chr. 
xxxv.  22).  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  llolofernes,  had  their  quarters 
here  before  Bethulia,  the  strong  post  which  com- 
manded the  pass  between  Galilee  and  Samaria  (.hid. 
vii.  3);  and  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Vespasian 
fought  against  the  .lews  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  iv.  C,  §  8). 
Here  the  <  Irusaders  and  the  Saracens  slaughtered 
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each  other:  and  here  in  1799  the  Turks,  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men,  were  vanquished  by  3,000 
French  troops  under  Bonaparte  and  Kleber.  For 
interesting  notices  concerning  this  plain,  the  most 
remarkable  in  Palestine,  both  geographically  and 
historically,  see  Hitter's  Geography  of  Palestine, 
Mr.  Gage's  trans,  ii.  317,  322,' iv.  343  ff. ;  and  Rob. 
Pliys.  Geogr.  pp.  131-135.  The  best  view  of  Es- 
draelon is  that  spread  out  before  the*  observer  from 
the  ll'e/j  on  the  hill-top  above  Nazareth,  and  the 
best  description  of  that  view  is  the  one  written  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Bes.  iii.  189  ff,  1st  ed.). 

H. 

ES'DRAS  ("EaSpas--  Esdras),  1  Esdr.  viii.  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16,  39, 
40,  42,  45,  46,  49;  2  Esdr.  i.  1;  ii.  10,  33,  42;  vi. 
10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38.      [Ezba.] 

ES'DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  in. 
separating  the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical 
books,  instead  of  binding  them  up  together  accord- 
ing to  historical  order  (Walton's  Prolegom.  de 
Vers.  Grose.  §  9).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-mod- 
ern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called 
the  first  book  of  Esdras  in  relation  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  it  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras."  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Esdr. 
means  Nehemiak,  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew  arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of  Ezra;  and  3d  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  Apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3d  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers,  in  1540,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Reuia  :  Yata- 
blus  (about  1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy, 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks 
of  it  as  only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed 
Latin  Bibles.*  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant 
divine  {Bibl.  Grit. )  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew 
of  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems,  it  was  excluded  from  the 
("anon,  though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  &c.  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View,  ap. 
Soames  Hist.  «f '  Rif.  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  excluding  the  2  hooks  of  Esdras  followed 
Augustine's  (..'anon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augus- 
tine (di  Ihnir.  Christ-,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  men- 
tions among  the  libri  canonic!  Esdrfs  ihtu;c  and 


«  *In  the  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  Sinaitie  MS.<. 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Aldine  edition,  the  hooks 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  united  in  one  under  the 
name  of  2d  Esdras.  In  the  Alexandrine  M.S.  1st  Es- 
dras is  entitled  6  Upeus,  "The  Priest,"  and  Upevs  is 
also  prefixed  as  a  title  to  2d  Esdras  (Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah). ■*■• 

b  «  Oratio  Manassse,  necnon  libri  duo  qui  sub  libri 
tertii  et  quart!  Esdr*  nomine  circumferuntur.  hoe  in 
loco,  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonieorum  librorum,  quos 


sancta  Tridentina  synodus  Buscepit,  et  pro  eanonicis 
suscipiendos  decrevit,  Bepositi  sunt,  ne  prorsus  inter- 
irent.  quippe  qui  a  nonnullis  Sanctis  Patribus  inter- 
dum  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus  ISililiis  Latiuis,  tarn  man- 
uscripts quain  impressis,  reperiuntiur." 

c  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of 
Ezrt  and  X.lmninh,  say s.  ''  Unus  a  nobis  liber  editus 
est,"  etc. ;  though  be  implies  that  they  were  some- 
times called  1  and  2  Esdras. 
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that  one  of  these  was  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest 
from  the  quotation  from  it  given  below  from  De 
Civit.  Dei.  Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  in- 
cluded  among  those  pronounced  as  canonical  by  the 
3d  Council  of  Carthage  a.  r>.  397,  or  419,  where 
the  same  title  is  given,  Esdroe  libri  duo:  where  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  Augustine  and 
the  ( Council  cil'  (  arthage  use  the  term  canonical  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do;  ami  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in 
any  sense,  is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  the  hooks  of  Esdras 
are  numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Oth  Art- 
icle of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in 
1071 )  the  1st  and  2d  books  denote  Ezra  and  Xe- 
hemiah, and  the  3d  and  4th,  among  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  our  present  1st  and  2d.  In  the  list  of 
revisers  or  translators  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  EsDBAS.  Barlow, 
lip.  of  (  Ihichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 

hooks    :■'■'     il.ilt'l      I::lKl-      Hid     SapiSntlS     (  C '■  '  /  :  :■,!. 

of  Archbp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The 
Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezra  and  Xkiikmiah 
give  their  names  to  the  two  canonical  books,  and 
the  two  apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  <  ireek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not   exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely 
from  it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Xehemiah,  by 
which  he  has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blun- 
ders and  anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.);  and  the  famous 
sentence  "  Veritas  manet,  et  invaleseit  in  seternum, 
et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  ssecula  sasculorum,"  is  cited 
by  Cyprian  as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by  lit  script  urn 
est  (Epist.  Ixsiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the 
same  passage  (De  Civit.  Dri,  xviii.  36),  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is 
the  truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras 
our  1  Esdr.,  and  the  canonical  books  of  E/.ra  and 
Xehemiah.  1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius 
and  other  fathers;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence 
that  has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of 
1  Esdr.  iv.  41,  ".Magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit." 
But  though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  <  louncil  of 
Trent  should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their 
wide  (anon,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  the  other 
hand,  than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among 
the  Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  his- 
torical inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true 
E/.ra,  but  also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early 
church.  That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  He- 
brew, and  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr. 
ami  Neb..,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams 
(somnia)  of  the  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they 
are  to  he  utterly  rejected.  In  his  Prologus  Gate- 
atus  he  clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the 
Canon,  22.  corresponding  to  the  22  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  apoc- 
ryphal. This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  fol- 
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low  the  same  canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  what- 
ever is  not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it  —  the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  ( 'hr.  for 
the  most  part  verbatim,  ami  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  ami  some  various  readings, 
as  e.  ij.  i.  4,  /xeya\fi6TT)ra  for  Sia  ^eiptk,  indi- 
cating a  various  reading  in   the   Hebrew;   perhaps 

~QD3  for  2.npZ2,  or,  as  Bretsehneider  suggests, 
DripD;  irpwiVJi/  (""Ipsb),  for  the  Hebrew  of  2 
Chr.  xxxv.  12,  "IpS^j  "with  the  oxen,"  &c. 
Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  G,  are  the 
ui  iyinal  portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend 
of  the  three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius; 
and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed 
ami  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Xe- 
hemiah. Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler 
is  discernible:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Script- 
ural sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which,  however,  lie  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel  after  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "until  the  reign  of  Darius"  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  several  different  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labor. 

As  regards  the  tune  and  place  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that 
which  alone  affords  much  clew.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in 
that,  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  books  of  Esther  and  I  laniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2 
ff. ),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (ib.  i.  211,  21,  oil, 
41,  &C;  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7). 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated, 
appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Modes  and  I'<  rsians, 
or,  Persians  and  Medes,  according  as  he  happened 
to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23  to 
"sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for  the 
purpose  of  "robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  indi- 
cate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired.  The 
phraseology  of  v.  73  savors  also  stronglj  of  (Ireek 
rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  first  as 
a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book  of  Ezra, 
this  (ireek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would  not  prove 
anything  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original 
legend  was  written.  The  expressions  in  iv.  40, 
"  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty 
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of  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology  found  in  some 
copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  retained  by  us, 
"thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  for  ever."  [Conip.  1  Chr.  xxix.  12.]  But 
Lightfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  temple  serv- 
ice, instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon, 
"Blessed  lie  the  name  of  the  Glory  of  His  King- 
dom for  ever  and  ever  "  (vi.  427).  So  that  the  re- 
semblance may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both 
taken  from  a  common  source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezka;  Esdkas  II.; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  dud.  xi. ;  Hervey's  Geneahg.  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  eh.  xi. ;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  <  'anon 
of  Scr. ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Transl.  of  Bible 
(Park.  Soc.  p.  18  ft'.);  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit., 
art.  Esdras  ;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  A.  C.  H. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  this  book,  see  Trendelenburg's  essay 
Ueber  den  apokr.  Esras,  in  Eichhorn's  AUgem. 
Bibiiothek  d.  bibl.  Lit.  i.  180  ft'.,  reprinted  in  Eich- 
horn's Einl.  in  die  apokr.  Schriften  des  A.  T. 
(1795),  pp.  335-377;  0.  F.  Fritzsche.  Exeg.  Hamlb. 
zu  d.  Apokr.  des  A.  T.,  Lief.  i.  (1851),  the  best 
commentary;  De  Wette,  Lint.  ~e  Ausg.  (1852),  pp. 
395-97;  Palfrey,  Led.  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
iv.  106-119  (Boston,  1852);  Keil,  Einl.  2«  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  677-082;  Bertheau,  Die  Biicher  /ism. 
Nechem.  u.  Ester  (Exeg.  Hamlb.  Lief,  xvii.,  1862), 
p.  14  f.,  on  its  relation  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra;  Davidson,  Jut  rod.  to  the  Old  Test.  iii.  352- 
57  (1863);  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  VoUces  Israel,  3«  Ausg. 
(1864),  iv.  165  ff.,  and  the  art.  Esdras  by  Ginsburg 
in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Literature. 

The  following  table  may  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  the  apocryphal  1st  Esdras  with  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament : 

Ch.  i.  is  from  2  Chr.  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 
"    ii.  1-15  "        Ezr.  i. 

"    ii.  16-30  "       Ezr.  iv.  7-24. 

"    v.  7-73  «       Ezr.  ii.  1-iv.  5. 

"    vi.  1-ix.  36         "       Ezr.  v.  1-x.  44. 
"    ix.  37-55  "       Neb.,  vii.  73-viii.  13. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  book  has  led 
most  scholars  to  consider  it  incomplete  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Trendelenburg,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
Fritzsche,  Bertheau,  and  Ginsburg  regard  the  work 
as  in  the  main  a  free  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Uld  Testament  books,  and  consequently,  as 
of  some  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  text  ;• 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  Davidson 
agrees,  maintains  that  the  compiler  used  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version.  The  peculiar  passage  iii.  1-v.  6 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Greek.  The  style  of  the  book  is  much  better 
than  that  of  most  portions  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
is  comparatively  free  from  Hebraisms.  The  Syriac 
version  of  1st  Esdras  has  been  recently  published 
by  Lagarde  in  a  form  more  correct  than  that  in 
Walton's  Polyglott  (Libri  Vet.  Test,  apocr  yphi 
Syriace,  Lips.  1861).  A. 
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in  the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so 
called  by  the  author  (2  Fsdr.  i.  1),  is  more  com- 


a  Gfrorer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
less compilation  of  late  date.    Jalirli.  d.  Heils,  i.  70,  n. ; 
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monly  known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
Latin  Version,  as  the  fourth  look  of  Ezra  [see 
above,  Esdras  I.] ;  but  the  arrangement  in  the 
Latin  MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and 
.Ethiopic  versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of 
Ezra.  The  original  title,  ' AiroKaKvtyis  "EffSpa  (or 
irpo<p7]Teia  "Eo-dpa),  "the  Revelation  of  Ezra," 
which  is  preserved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  (Xicephorus,  ap. 
Fabric.  Cod.  Pseiulep.  )'.  T.  ii.  176  [Cod.  Apocr. 
X.  T.  i.  952],  Moutfaucon,  Bibliotlt.  Coislin.  p. 
194),  is  far  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  it  could  be  restored/' 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Veins 
Latina,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in 
two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
from  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston 
in  the  last  [4th]  volume  of  his  PrimiUvt  Christie/it* 
ity  (London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various 
readings  of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  in  1723  {Cod  Psewlep.  V.  T.  ii.  173  ft'.).  A 
third  jEthiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Laurence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  (Prim!  Esrte  libri,  versio 
JEthiqpica  .  .  .  Latine  Angliceque  reddita,  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gftvrer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  (Proph.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  66 
ff.);  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Liicke,  Versuch  einer  vollst. 
Einleituug,  i.  149)  and  the  JEthiopic  (Van  der 
Vlis.  Disputaiio  crilica  dc  Ezra  lib.  apocr.  Amstel., 
1839,  p.  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occurs 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ezr.  v.  5). 
but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem.  i.  20;  Herm. 
Past.  i.  1,  3,  &c).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "the  prophet  Ezra" 
(Strom,  iii.  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has 
been  raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke's  Mus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Liicke,/.  c.)j  hut  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  default  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion 
is  further  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (ch.  i.,  ii. ;  xv.,  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  ^Ethiopic  versions,  and  are  sep- 
arated from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best 
Latin  MSS.     Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently 


comp.  Van  der  Vlis,  Disp.  crit.  i/e   Ezrtp   lib.   quarto, 
Pref.  p.  6  ff. 
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of  Christian  origin:  they  contain  traces  of  the  use 
Of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (e.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii- 
L3,  26,  45  It'.,  \v.  8,  35,  xvi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  arc  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (,i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i.  24-34)  and  to  -give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32),  The  offer  is  rejected  (ii- 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
"  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands"  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  are 
different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stern  prophecy 
of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon  Egypt.  Babylon, 
Asia,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the  whole  earth,  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to  guard  their  faith 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with  which  they  shall 
he  visited  ( ?  the  Decian  persecution.  Cf.  Liicke,  p. 
186,  &c.).  Another  smaller  interpolation  occurs 
in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28,  where  filius  mens 
Jesiu  answers  to  "  Mij  Messiah  "  in  the  Jithiopic, 
and  to  ••  My  Sou  Messi  th  "  in  the  Arabic  (cf. 
Liicke,  p.  170  n.  Ac).  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
passage  occurs  in  the  ^Ethiopic  and  Arabic  versions 
after  vii.  35,  which  •  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
(^Ethiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  was  known  to  Ambrose  (dt  Bono 
Mori.  10,  11).  In  this  case  the  omission  was  prob- 
ably clue  to  dogmatic  causes.  The  chapter  con- 
tains a  strange  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Vigilan- 
tius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe 
reproof  of  Jerome  (Lib.  c.  Viyil.  c.  7).  This  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in 
later  times  (cf.  Liicke,  p.  155  ff.). 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  V.)  is  given  by  the  angel  Uriel 
to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  iii.)  that 
Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen  were 
lords  over  them;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the  un- 
searchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of  • 
the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20-vi.  3-1) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays  open 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must 
attain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third  re/eeli- 
tion  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the  objections  which 
arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined, 
and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the  last 
scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow  three  visions. 
The  first  vision  (ix.  2G-x.  59)  is  of  a  woman  (Sion) 
in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the  death,  upon  his 
bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  built  by 
Solomon),  who  had  been  born  to  her  after  she  had 
had  no  child  for  thirty  years.     But  while  Ezra 
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looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shined  exceed- 
ingly," and  '-the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  vision  (xi.- 
xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Koine)  which 
"  came  up  from  the  sea "  and  "  spread  her 
wind's  over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the 
eagle  suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at 
one  time  -'three  heads  and  six  little  wings"  re- 
mained; and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when 
suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt 
up.  The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a 
man  (Messiah)  "flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  gathered, 
till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and 
offers  Sion,  "prepared  and  builded,"  to  his  people. 
The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to 
Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  at  whose  command  he  receives  again  the 
Law  which  had  been  burnt,  and  with  the  help  of 
scribes  writes  down  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty- 
four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  seventy  books 
of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus  the  people  is  prepared 
tor  its  last  trial,  guided  by  the  recovered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary  are 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Versuch  einer  vollst.  Einl.  Ac,  2e  Aufl.  i. 
209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Csesar;.  Van  der  Vlis 
(Disput.  crit.  1.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Caesar. 
Laurence  (l.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  b.  c,  and  Hilgenfeld  (Jiid.  Apvk.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at 
it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand 
Gfrorer  (Jahrh.  d.  Htils,i.  69  ff.)  assigns  the  book 
to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Wieseler  and  by  [Bruno]  Bauer  (Liicke,  p.  189, 
ifec. ),  while  Liicke  in  his  first  edition  had  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
The  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  vision  of 
the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief  data  for  de- 
termining the  time  of  its  composition,  is  extremely 
uncertain  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author ;  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  merely  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra, 
the  imaginary  author:  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the  new  revelation.  (Cf. 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii.  p.  189  ff.  and  Liicke, 
p.  187,  n.  Ac,  for  a  summary  of  the  earlier  opinions 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed 
eagle  "  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details," 
are  "twelve  feathered  wings"  (duodecim  aire  pen- 
narum),  "eight  counter-feathers"  (contraries  pen- 
nae),  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself.  One 
point  only  may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle 
can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing the  identification  of  the  eagle  with  the 
fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Barn.  Ep.  4;  DANIEL, 
Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  rep- 


a  The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  as 
''divided  into  twelve  (ten  jElh.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
parte  are  .gone  already,  and  half  of  a  tenth  part "  (xiv. 


11),  is  so  uncertain  in  its  reckoning,  that  no  argument 
can  be  based  upon  it. 
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resents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld ;  cf.  Volk- 
mar,  Dus  vierte  Buck  Emi,  p.  .'iii  ff.  Zurich,  1858). 
The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  could  scarcely  have 
been  described  in  language  which  may  be  rightly 
applied  to  Rome  (xi.  2,  6,  40);  and  the  succession 
of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgenfeld  to  represent  "  the 
twelve  wings"  preserves  only  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  imagery  of  the  vision.  But  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  is  to  lie 
sought  in  the  history  of  Koine,  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  problem  begin.  The  second  wing  (».  t.  king) 
rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  tact 
seems  to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the 
Caesars;  but  thus  the  line  of  "twelve"  leads  to  no 
plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with 
Trajan  (Liicke,  lste  Auti.),  the  "three  heads" 
receive  no  satisfactory  explanation.  If.  again,  the 
"  three  heads  "  represent  the  three  Elavil,  then  ••  the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  and  Nymphidius  (Gfrorer),  who  could 
scarcely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new  in- 
terpretation, by  which  two  wings  are  to  represent 
one  kinLr.  and  argues  that  this  symbol  was  chosen 
in  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange  eyes  the 
revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings  thus  rep- 
resent the  six  Caesars  (Caesar  —  Nero);  the  eight 
"counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperors  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis  otters  many 
striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpre- 
tation given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duo- 
decim  reges  ...  v.  18,  oeto  reges),  and  Volkmar's 
hypothesis  that  the  ttctlct  and  eight  were  marked 
in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely  improbable. 
Van  der  Vlis  and  Liicke  in  his  later  edition  regard 
the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally  symbolic  of  the 
Roman  power;  and  while  they  identify  the  three 
heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek  no  explanation  of 
the  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as  yet  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so  till 
some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  history  during  the  critical  period  100 
b.  c-100  a.  D. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left  un- 
determined, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uine product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse  (Evwn- 
geUenfrage,  p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgenfeld,  p.  190,  Ac);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [Enoch, 
BOOK  OF.]  Triumphant  anticipations  are  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
"a  very  few"  (vii.  70,  viii.  1,  3.  52-55,  vii.  1-13). 
The  great  question  is  "  not  how  the  ungodly  shall 
be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous  shall  be  saved, 
for  whom  the  world  is  created  "  (ix.  13).  The 
"  woes  of  Messiah  "  are  described  with  a  terrible 
minuteness  which  approaches  the  despairing  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ft'.,  ix.  3  ff.):  and 
ifter  a  reign  of  400  years  (vii.  28-35;  the  clause 
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is  wanting  in  JSth.  v.  29)  "  Christ."  it  is  said, 
••  my  Son,  shall  die  (Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that 
have  breath;  and  the  world  shall  be  turned  into 
the  old  silence  seven  days,  like  as  in  the  first  be- 
ginning, and  no  man  shall  remain  "  (vii.  29). 
Then  shall  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judg- 
ment, "  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  beginning  of 
immortality"  (vii.  43).  In  other  points  the  doc- 
trine of  the  book  offers  curious  approximations  to 
that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  imagery  does  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  (e.  g.  2  Esdr.  xiii.  "43  ff. ;  v.  4).  The 
relation  of  "the  first  Adam  "  to  his  sinful  poster- 
ity, and  the  operation  of  the  Law  (iii.  20  ff,  vii. 
48,  ix.  36);  the  transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26); 
the  eternal  counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff);  his  providence 
(vii.  1 1)  and  long-suffering  (vii.  04);  his  sanctifica- 
tion  of  his  people  "from  the  beginning"  (ix.  8) 
and  their  peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59) 
are  plainly  stated:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  effi- 
cacy of  good  works  (viii.  33)  in  conjunction  with 
faith  (ix.  7)  is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick 
eneil  and  his  memory  strengthened;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-tour  books  (Latin.  2(14),  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48).  This 
strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms  by  Ire- 
noeus  (adv.  liar.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  (de  Cult. 
Fam.  i.  3,  "omne  instrumentum  Judaicae  litera- 
ture per  Esdram  constat  restauratum"),  <  lenient 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf.  p.  392), 
Jerome  (adv.  //Jr.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augustine,  de 
Mirnl,.  S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others;  and 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
"the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.      [Canon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the 
"  prophet  "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
iii.  10,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Ire- 
naeus  (/.  c),  Tertullian  (V  /.  c.  Cf.  '"/'••  Mure.  iv. 
16),  and  Ambrose  (Ep.  xxxiv.  2:  de  Bono  Mortis, 
10  ff. ),  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position 
in  the  church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Laurence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  arranged  very  differently.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
eluded  from  the  Canon:  and  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Roman  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
1'abr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  "read  for  examples  of  life"  by  the  English 
Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  m  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rejected 
the  book  entirely;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  /.  c.  p.  178  ff.) 
for  whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  attrac- 
tions. 

11.  The  chief  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
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noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Liicke  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin 
materials  for  its  construction  are  abundant. 

B.  F.  W. 
*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  published,  the 
subject  his  been  much  discussed;  and  the  recent 
literature  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  Volkmar's  view  pjj  the  book  as  set 
forth  in  his  Das  vierte  Buck  Esra,  u.  s.  w.  Zurich, 
1858,  was  criticised  by  Hilgenfeld  (  Volkmar's  Ent- 
decbungen  iib.  das  Apok.  des  Esra,  u.  s.  w.)  in  his 
Zeitschr.  f.  mss.  That.  1858,  i.  247-270.  In  the 
volume  of  the  same  periodical  for  1800  (iii.  1-81), 
the  subject  was  further  discussed  by  A.  von  Gut- 
schmid,  Die  Apok.  </.  Esra  u.  ihrespdtern  Bearbeit- 
ungen  (comp.  Ewald,  Jahrb.  x.  222  ff.);  and  Ewald 
had  in  the  mean  time  presented  his  view  of  the 
question  in  his  Gesch.  it.  Volkets  fsr.  vii.  02-78 
(1859),  referring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Titus,  78- 
81  A.  d.  See  also  Dilhnann,  art.  Psevdepigr.  des 
A.  T.  in  Heraog's  Real-Encykl.  xii.  310  ff.  (I860). 
Gutschmid  agreed  with  Hilgenfeld  in  assigning  the 
date  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  about  30 
r..  C,  but  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  that  crux 
interpretum,  the  vision  of  the  Eagle  (ch.  xi.,  xii.) 
by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Hilgenfeld  re- 
viewed the  recent  Apocalyptic  literature  in  an  elab- 
orate article.  Die  jud,  Apokcdyptih  u.  die  neuesten 
Forschungi  //,  in  his  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  1860, 
iii.  301-362  (on  2  Esdras,  p.  335  ff.).  In  this  arti- 
cle he  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  explanation 
which  he  had  previously  given  of  the  20  kings  in 
the  vision  of  the  Eagle,  and  endeavored  to  find 
them  among  the  Seleucidae  instead  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  out  is  far  from 
satisfactor  ,-.  Volkmar  briefly  replied  in  the  Zeitschr. 
f.  wis*,  theol.  1861,  iv.  83  ft'.,  and  in  1863  pub- 
lished Das  vierte  Bitch  Esra,zum  KrslennudevoU- 
stdmtig  herausgegeben,  as  the  2d  Abtheilung  of 
his  ftandbuch  :n  den  Apokrgphen.  This  important 
work,  indispensable  to  one  who  would  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  book,  contains  a  critical  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic  version,  ac- 
cording tn  the  Codex  Sangermanemis  of  the  9th 
century,  with  the  various  readings  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  of  that  version  belonging  to  the  State 
Library  at  Zurich  {Codex  Turicensis),  and  also  of 
the  Arabic  and  .Ethiopie  versions,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  giving  them  were  then  available.  This 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary,  a  new  German  translation,  and  a  full 
discussion  ipp.  273-408)  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  book.  This  work 
was  reviewed  by  Hilgenfeld  in  an  article  in  his 
/. ■-".■: ■.'.'/•.  ,•  .'..:.•:.  J. ".eel  for  18Si  which  was  issued 
separately,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Die 
Prophetetn  Esra  n.  Daniel  u.  Hire  neuesten  Bear- 
beitungen,  Halle,  1S;;3.  Shortly  after,  in  the  same 
year,  Ewald  (who  had  previously  criticised  Volkmar 
in  the  Gotting.  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1803,  p.  641  ft.) 
published  Das  vierte  Ezrabuch  nach  seinem  zeital- 
ter,  mim  n  Arabischen  iib.i  rst  vung<  n  n.  <  inei'  new  n 
wiederhersteUung,  Gottingen,  1863,  4to,  separately 
printed  from  vol.  xi.  of  the  Abhandhmgen  of  the 


«  The  word  rendered   "strive  "  (2^"1)  in  the  former 
part  of  rer.  20,  and  in  21  and  22,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  which  Eselc  derived  its  name,  and  should 
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Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  Here  he 
gives  us  for  the  first  time,  from  a  -MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  book,  which  had  before  been  known 
only  by  Ockley's  English  translation,  also  a  portion 
of  another  Arabic  version,  and  various  readings, 
communicated  by  Dilhnann,  of  several  MSS.  of  the 
.Ethiopic  version.  —  As  to  the  comparative  fidelity 
Of  these  ancient  translations,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Volkmar  regards  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion as  almost  a  daguerreotype  of  the  original 
( Ireek ;  Hilgenfeld  gives  the  preference  to  the  Arabic : 
Ewald  generally  adheres  to  the  <  lid  Latin  text,  but 
not  unfrequently  adopts  the  readings  of  the  Arabic, 
and  occasionally  of  the  ^Ethiopic,  in  their  stead. 
For  a  good  review,  by  Hermann  Schultz,  of  the 
essays  of  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  and  Ewald,  on  the 
2d  book  of  Esdras,  see  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche 
Theol.  1864,  ix.  165-173.  Volkmar's  view  re- 
specting the  date  of  2d  Esdras  (07  a.  d.)  appears 
to  be  gaining  prevalence,  being  adopted  by  writers 
of  opposite  schools,  as  Strauss,  ( 'olani,  Scholten, 
Pressense,  and  the  Catholic  Langen  in  his  recent 
treatise,  Das  Judentkum  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1866),  p. 
118  ff.  But  the  contest,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  over. 
Hilgenfeld,  in  a  notice  of  Volkmar's  last  work, 
Mose  Pruphetie  u.  Himmelfahrt,  Leipz.  1867, 
which  is  closely  connected  in  its  subject  with  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  announces  that  he  "  shall 
soon  speak  further  respecting  the  prophet  Ezra, 
and  explain  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  view,  namely,  the  passage,  ch.  xi.  17,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  text"  (Zeitschr.  f.  in'ss. 
Theol.  1867,  x.  217).  A. 

*  ESDRELOM,     ESDRE  LON.       [Es- 

DRAELON.] 

ES'EBON,  they  of  (robs  'Eo-e^coj/iVas; 
[Vat.  -j/ei-;  Sin.  Aid.]  Alex,  rovs  'Ece/tai/:  Hes- 
ebon),  Jud.  v.  15.      [Heshhon.] 

ESEBRI'AS  ('Eo-epejS.'as;  [Aid.  'Eo-epfr'as; 
Wechel  (1597)  'Ece^pias-]  Sedebias),  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54.     [Sherebiah.] 

E'SEK  (ptt?37  [strife] :    'A5iKi'a:   Cahmnia), 

a  well  (~1S3)  containing  a  spring  of  water ;  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
and  which  received  its  name  of  Esek  or  "  strife,"  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Gerar  "  strove  "  (^pE^nn) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it n  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

ESH-BA'AL  (bl7?trS  =  Boats  man  .- 
'Ao-ajSaA;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  Alex.  If/3aaA,  AM. 
'lecj3aaA,  Comp.  'Io-^aaA;  ix.  39,  Vat.  Ie£auA. 
Alex.  BaaA,  Aid.  'l0-/3aeA,  Comp.  Sin.  'I<r/3aaA:] 
Esbaal),  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  according  to  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  ami  ix.  39.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  Isi;-uosiieth,  since 
it  was  the  practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name 
of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  and  fin  this  very 
genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi-bosheth :  com- 
pare also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth  (A.  V. 
•■shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish-bosheth, 
the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from  these  lists 
of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering  his  posi- 


be  translated  by  a  different  English  word,  Suoh 
points,  though  small,  are  anything  but  unimportant 
in  connection  with  these  ancient  and  peculiar  records. 
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tion,  is  not  likely.  Which  of  the  two  names  is 
the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  G. 

ESH'BAN  Cl2tt?W  [wise  hero,  Fiirst] :  'Ao- 
fidv,  'Ao-e/Scoi/;  Alex,  [in  1  Chr,]  ESe&aV-  Ese- 
ban),  a  Horite;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  DlSHAN 
(so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen. ;  but  A.  V.  has  Dishon ), 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  among  the  modern  tribes  of  Idu- 
maea. 

ESH'COL  (bbpS  [a  bunch,  cluster,  espe- 
cially of  grapes]:  'Etrx^A;  [Alex.  ver.  24,  Eio- 
X&>A;]  Josephus  'Ectx^At/s:  Eschol),  brother  of 
Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  of  Aner;  and  one  of 
Abraham's  companions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four 
kings  who  had,  carried  off  Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  10,  §  2)  he  was 
the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  hut  the  Bible 
narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  13  with 
24).  Their  residence  was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18), 
and  possibly  the  name  of  Eshcol  remained  attached 
to  one  of  the  fruitful  valleys  in  that  district  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites,  who  then  interpreted  the 
appellation  as  significant  of  the  gigantic  "  cluster  " 
(in  Hebr.  Eshcol),  which  they  obtained  there. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  Eshcol,  the  chieftain, 
derived  the  name  from  the  region  or  town  over 
which  he  ruled,  which  in  its  turn  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fruitful  vineyards.  So  in  the  case 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  the  Hivite  prince 
must  have  taken  his  name  from  the  place,  and  not 
the  place  from  him  [Shechem].  The  Amoritic 
name  may  well  have  been  very  similar  in  form,  as 
well  as  meaning,  to  the  later  Hebrew  name.     H. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLEY,   OR   THE 

brook,  of  (Votps-brra,  or  bstp^  • 

(pdpay£  PStovos'-  [Torrens  botri,]  Nehelesco'l,  /'</ 
est  torrens  botri,  [  Vallis  botri] ),  a  wady  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-bamea.  From 
the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxii.  9 ;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the 
spies  penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that  they 
went  as  far  as  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley 
they  brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  in- 
cident which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained 
for  the  place  its  appellation  of  the  "  valley  of  the 
cluster"  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in 
Hebrew  Eshcol  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but 
the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighborhood  centu- 
ries before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the 
chiefs  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but 
Amorites ;  and  this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way 
of  appropriating  the  ancient  name  derived  from 
that  hero  into  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  con- 
sistently with  the  paronomastic  turns  so  much  in 
favor  at  that  time,  and  with  a  practice  of  which 
traces  appear  elsewhere.     [See  under  Eshcol.] 

In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  the  <pdpay£  /3d'- 
rpvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 


«  *  We  have  a  minute  account  of  the  valley  of 
Hebron  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
the  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Zcitsch.  r/.  D. 
M.  Gesellschafl,  1858  (xii.  481,482).  Instead  of  Van 
de  Valde's  ' Ain-Eskali  (written  Eshkali  above  ;  see  his 
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road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  (Epitaph.  Pauke).  The 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437);  and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  'Ain- 
Eshkali,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of  He- 
bron N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  &c,  ii.  04). 
It  is  right  to  say  that  this  interesting  intelligence 
has  not  been  yet  confinned  by  other  observers." 

G. 
*  Mr.  Tristram's  description  of  this  Talley  as  it 
now  is  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  397,  2d  ed.),  shows  how 
well  it  must  have  deserved  its  ancient  fame.  "  The 
walk  up  the  valley  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time 
what  Judah  was  everywhere  else  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity.  Bare  and  stony  as  are  the  hill-sides, 
not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  Terraces,  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil.  Ancient 
vineyards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes ;  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  every  availa- 
ble cranny  to  the  very  crest,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  is  carefully  tilled  for  corn,  carrots,  and 
cauliflowers,  which  will  soon  give  place  to  melons 
and  cucumbers.  Streamlets  of  fresh  water  trickled 
on  each  side  of  our  path.  The  production  and  fer- 
tility, as  evidenced  even  in  winter,  is  extraordinary ; 
and  the  culture  is  equal  to  that  of  Malta.  That 
catacomb  of  perished  cities,  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  yesterday 
wandered,  is  all  explained  by  a  walk  up  the  Vale 
of  Eshcol;  and  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  records 
of  the  population,  or  the  census  of  David  or  his 
successors,  have  only  to  look  at  this  valley,  and  by 
the  light  of  its  commentary  to  read  the  story  of 
those  cities."  H. 

E'SHEAN  (J3?tpl$:  Souci;  [Comp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  ,'Eo-dv-  Esaan),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
in  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  the  same  group 
with  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modern 
times.  G. 

ESHEK  (pF9:  'A«rij\;  Alex.  E^Ae/c; 
[Comp.  'Acre'/cO  Esec),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
late  descendants  of  Saul;  the  founder  of  a  large 
and  noted  family  of  archers,  lit.  "  treaders  of  the 
bow"  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESH'KALONITES,  THE  (accurately  "  the 
Eshklonite,"  >3*lvJ7tt,Nn,  in  the  singular  num- 
ber: T<fi  'Ao-KaKwviTTi;  [Vat.  -pei-:]  Ascahmita), 
Josh.  xiii.  3.     [Ashkelon.] 

ESH'TAOL  (VlSrttrS  and  VMjltft*  [re- 
cess, Ges. ;  deep  or  hollow  way,  Fiirst]:  'AorauA, 
'Aca,  'E(T0ad'A,  [etc. :  Estaol,]  Esthaol),  a  town  in 
the  low  country  —  the  Shefelah — of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  dis- 
trict (Josh.  xv.  33),  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heb. 
Zareah),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 


Syr.  If  Pal.  ii.  64),  Dr.  Rosen,  who  speaks  of  the  same 
fountain,  writes  the  name  as  )Ain-el-Kashkata.  Though 
an  expert  Arabic  scholar,  he  does  not  recognize  this 
name  as  related  in  any  way  to  Eshcol.  See  also  Rob. 
Phys.  Gcosr.  p.  121  H. 
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(Josh.  xix.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kir- 
jath-jearim. was  situated  Mahaueh-Dan,  the  camp 
or  stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of 
that  little  community  during  their  constant  en- 
counters with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the 
old  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  and  hither  after  his  last  exploit 
his  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills,  to  its  last  rest  in  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  his  father  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8,  11, 12).  [Dan.]  In  the  genealogical  records 
of  1  Chron.  the  relationship  between  Eshtaol, 
Zareah,  and  Kirjath-jearim  is  still  maintained. 
[EsHTACLITES.] 

In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebiu?  and  Jerome 
Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned  —  (1)  as  Astaol  of  Ju- 
dah,  describedas  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho ;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
Surah  (Rob.  ii.  14,  16,  224,  iii.  15:3),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  mentions  a  village  named  Stual,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  corrob- 
orated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  "  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  if  Kuryet  tl-Enab  be  Kirjath-jearim. 
The  village  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Van  de  Velde,  Yeshun,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former 
(iii.  155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position;  but  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to 
admit  of  identification.  G. 

eshtaulites,    the  obsntpsn, 

'  •  ••.  t   :    v  t' 

accurately  "the  Eshtaiilite,"  in  singular  number; 
viol  'Ea-dadfx,  Alex,  ot  EffdaicXatof-  Esthaolitoe), 
with  the  Zareathites,  were  among  the  families  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53).     [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH  (2^121?$$ 

and  nDFItt^M  [woman  of  renown,  but  uncertain]  ; 
the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only:  [in  Josh,  xv.,] 
corruptly  'Es  Ka\  Mdv;  Alex.  E<r0«/ua>;  [Josh. 
xxi.,]  Tejud;  [Alex.  Ea6efj.(o;  1  Sam.,]  'E<r0ie 
[Vat.  -0ete;  Alex.  Eo-flejta;  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  'E<70ui- 
fuiv,  Alex.  Eo-8e/jLaiV,  vi.  57,]  'Eo-floju&S:  Istemo, 
Estemo,  [Esthamo,  Eslhemo]),  a  town  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains ;  one  of  the  group  containing  De- 
bir  (Josh.  xv.  50).  With  its  "suburbs"  Esh- 
temoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr. 
vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period  of 
their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  there  he  sent 
presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxx.  28,  comp.  31).  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (pragrandis  vicus), 
though  their  description  of  its  locality  is  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  determine  it  (Onom.  Esthemo). 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  SemWa,  a  village  seven  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  great  road  from  el-.lfi/h, 
containing  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  villages  still  bearing  the 
names  of  its  companions  in  the  list  of  Josh,  xv., 
as  Anab,  Socoh,  Jattir,  <fec.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494, 
ii.  204,  205 ;  Schwarz,  p.  105 ;  [Wilson,  Lands  of 
the  Bible,  i.  353.]) 

Iu  the  lists  —  half  genealogical,  half  topograph- 
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ical  —  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.,  Esh- 
temoa  occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  "  the  father 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality,  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  (Chronik,  ad  loc).  G. 

*  The  "  father  of  Eshtemoa,'*  as  Ishbah  is  called 
(see  above),  means  that  he  was  its  founder  or  re- 
pairer, and  head  of  the  clan.  [Father.]  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  the  town  has  now  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  ruins  there  consist  of  the 
remains  of  an  early  Greek  church,  many  pieces  of 
ancient  carving,  a  marble  sarcophagus  built  into 
the  wall,  and  numerous  sculptured  doorways  and 
broken  columns  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  391, 
2d  ed.).  The  "hill-country"  of  Judah  is  full  of 
such  examples  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  pres- 
ent decay.  H. 

ESHTEMO'A  ['Eo-dai/xdv,  Alex.  Uarde/xctir] : 
Esthamo]  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19  appears  to  be  the  name 
of  an  actual  person.     [Maachathite.] 

ESH  TON  CpJ-ltPN  [effeminate  or  uxorious, 
Gesen.] :  'Aa'craQiiv-  Esthon),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 
Mehir  was  "the  father  of  Eshton,"  and  amongst 
the  names  of  his  four  children  [three]  are  two  — 
Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash  —  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  names,  not  of  persons  [merely],  but 
of  places.  ('. 

ES'LI  (Rec.  T.  'EoAL,  [Tisch.  and  Treg.  with] 
B  [Sin.  etc.]  'EffKei,  probably  =  -irPb^N,  Aza- 
liah:  Esli,  Cod.  Amiat.  Hesli),  son  of  Nagge  or 
Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey,  Genealogies, 
&c,  p.  136. 

ESO'RA  (Alo-copd;  [Sin.1  Apaaovo-ia;  Comp. 
Aid.  'E<ra>po']  Vulg.  omits:  the  Peshito  Syriac 
reads  Bethchorn),  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofer- 
nes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Hebrew  word  Ilazor,  or  Zorah  (Si- 
monis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification  has 
yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  suggests 
Beth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

*  ESPOUSAL.     [Marriage.] 
ES'RIL  ('Eo-piA.;  [Vat.  E^pe'A;]  Alex.  E(pi\: 

Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  [Azareel  4.  or 
Sharai.] 

ES'ROM  (Rec.  T.  'Ecrpuifi\  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'Eap&v  [so  Elz.  and  Tisch.  7th  ed.] :  Es- 
rom),  Matt.  i.  3;   Luke  iii.  33.      [Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES.  1.  In  describing  the  different 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essenes,  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  An 
analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  characteristic 
differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Therapeutai, 
and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus  (B.  ./. 
ii.  8;  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  9,  xv.  10,  §  4  f.,  xviii.  1,  §  2  ff.) 
and  Philo  (  Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  §  12  ff.;  Fragm. 
de  Vila  contemplaiiva  ap.  Euseb.  Prmp.  Ev.),  and 
the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  17).  later 
writers  have  frequently  discussed  the  relation  which 
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these  Jewish  mystics  occupied  towards  the  popular 
religion  of  the  time,  and  more  particularly  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  sects 
appears  to  be  unrecognized  both  in  the  apostolic 
writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  Essene  ('Ecra-nvoi,  .Joseph.  Esseni, 
Plin.)  or  Esscean  ('Etrcraroi,  Philo;  Joseph.  B.  ./. 
i.  •'!.  §  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various 
derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  T,Dn  ("AeriSaios),  puritan,  or 
*P37*l""i:J,  the  retiring,  or  I^Jl,  the  servant  (of 
God);   others,   again,   find   the  root  in   SDS,  to 

heal  (Baur),  or  SDFI,  to  bathe  (Grate).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connection  with  the  Greek  bcrios,  I'0/;/  (  Quod  omn. 
prob.  lib.  §  12);  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  ihe 
collateral  form   'Offawvoi  as  meaning  "  the  stout 

race"   (o-rifSaphv  yeuos,   Iter.  xix.  i.  e.  'pDH). 

It  seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represents  'P?*-!, 
seers  (so  Suidas  =  QeoipnriKoi,  Hilgenfeld),  or 
*pSH7n,  the  silent,  the  mysterious  (Jost).a  Jo- 
sephus represents  ^WF\  (LXX.  Koyuov),  the  higk- 
priest's  breastplate,  by  'E<r<T7)j/ns,  interpreting  the 
word  as  equivalent  to  \6yiov,  oracle  (Ant.  iii.  7. 
§  5).  Comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth:  i.  207  n.; 
Hilgenfeld,  Jiid.  Ajwk:  p.  277  f . ;  Ewald,  Gesch. 
Jsr.  iv.  420  n. 

•3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organization. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by 
an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
special  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Chasidim 
of  earlier  times  [Ashideans],  they  were  confounded 
in  the  popular  estimation  with  the  great  body  of 
the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  re- 
ligious feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  dominion;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maecabasan  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was 
looked  upon  as  practically  impure  by  their  succes- 
sors, who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  further: 
and  the  Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
mystic  asceticism  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced 
to  shape.     The  associations  of  the   "  Scribes  and 

Pharisees "  (D^^n,  the  companions,  the  wist  | 
gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule: 
and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually 
stricter.  Judas,  the  earliest  Essene  who  is  men- 
tioned (c.  110  B.  c),  appears  living  in  ordinary 
society  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  i.  3,  §  5).  Menahem,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  a  colleague  of  Hillel,  was  a 
friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon  his  sect  the 


«  *  Jost  himself,  as  Ginsburg  correctly  remarks 
(Kittos  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit..  3d  ed.,  i.  827,  note),  hazards 
no  opinion  about  the  etymology  of  this  name.  Ik' 
merely  says  that  Josephus   seems  to  derive  it  from 

Sti?n,  "  to  be  silent,"  «  mysterious."     Ginsburg  (I. 
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favor  of  the  king  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5).  But 
by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  withdrew  from 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  From 
the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  realize 
the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed,  but 
still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  an- 
cient faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigor  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

4.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in 
common  society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to 
individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  from  them  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2,  'Etrtnj- 
viav  irvKw),  but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  a  congregation  there  which  devoted  "  one 
third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and 
one  third  to  labor"  (Frankel,  Zeitschrfft,  1840,  p. 
458).  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the 
practice  of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  charateristic  of  the  whole  class,  and 
the  isolated  communities  of  F^ssenes  furnished  the 
type  which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (tV  avr)}v  Siairav).  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  character  (to  %6os)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  "  by  awful  oaths  "  —  though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
—  to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secrecy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect, 
and  the  names  of  the  angels''''  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8, 
§7). 

.5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 
jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labor  —  especially  agriculture  — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  §  12,  p.  877  31.): 
and,  according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally 
was  directed  by  three*  rules,  "  the  love  of  God.  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man  "  (Philo,  /.  C). 

6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness;  and  though  they  were  unable 


c.)  enumerates  19  different  etymologies  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  word,  the  last  being  the  deriva- 
tion from  S^Dn,  "  pious."  To  this  he  inclines, 
"  because  it  plainly  connects  the  Essenes  with  the 
Chasidim,  from  which  they  originated."  A. 
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to  offer  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  probably  from  re- 
gard to  purity  (8ia<pop6Tr)Ti  ayyeiaiv),  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §5):  at  the  same 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
soul."  They  studied  and  practiced  with  signal  suc- 
cess, according  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8;  cf.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5;  B.  ■!.  i. 
•(,  §5);  and  familiar  intercourse  with  nature  gave 
them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical  truths. 
They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the  absolute 
power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
•">.  §  '.I,  xviii.  1.  §  5);  and  disparaged  the  various 
forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or  beyond 
the  range  of  man  (Phflo,  I.  c.  p.  877). 

7.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  I.  c),  and  Josephus 
says  that  there  were  "more  than  40t)0  "  who  ob- 
served their  rule  {Ant,  xviii.  2,  §  5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
l)r  id  Sea  (Philo,  Pliu.,  //.  cc. ).  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  4.  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  PkUos.  ix.  20). 

8.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognized  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  "the  pious,"  "the  weakly"  (i.  e. 
with  study),  "the  retiring,"  their  maxims  are 
quoted  with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  pre- 
served  in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of 
the  Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  Dec.  1840,  p. 
451  ff.:  Monatssckrift,  1853,  p.  37  ff.).  The  four 
stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
doctors  (Chagiga,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  I.  c.  p.  451) 
correspond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  10);  and  the  periods 
of  probation  observed  in  the. two  cases  offer  similar 
coincidences. 

9.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "  Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  energy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect ;  and  theosophic  speculations 
Were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Fran- 
kel, Monatssckrift,  1853,  pp.  G2  ff.,  68,  71). 

10.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure;  ami  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connection  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  anal- 
ogous forms;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutae.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labors  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 


a  *  Accordingly,  though  they  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  they  did  not  believe  in  the  res- 
surrection  of  the  body  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  11). 
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Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labor,  and  then  to 
satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day.  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in 
mental  discipline."  Bodily  wants  were  often  for- 
gotten in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
"meat  and  drink "  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  I)e  rit.  con /<_„,/,/. 
§   *). 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in  its 
extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence  on 
( 'hristianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far  more  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the 
Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  ele- 
ment of  true  Judaism :  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  modern  writers  who  follow  the  error  of  Eusebius, 
and  confound  the  society  of  the  Therapeutae  with 
<  hristian  brotherhoods.  Nationally,  however,  the 
Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called.  They  mark 
the  close  of  the  old,  the  longing  for  the  new.  but 
in  this  ease  without  the  promise.  In  place  of  the 
message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom  "  they  could  pro- 
claim only  individual  purity  and  isolation.  At  a 
later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tines, and  the  strange  account  which  Epiphanius 
gives  of  the  Osseni  COffarivoi)  appears  to  point  to 
some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  (Bier,  xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the 
Essenes  disappear  from  history.  The  character  of 
Judaism  was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  be- 
came almost  impossible. 

12.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modern 
essays,  the  most  original  and  important  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1840,  pp.  441-401, 
and  Monatssckrift,  1853,  p.  30  ff.,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  wider  view  of  .Tost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judeitth.  i.  207  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld  (Jiid. 
Apokalyptik,  p.  245  ff. )  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to  the 
writer's  theory  (cf.  Yolkmar,  Das  vierte  B.  Ezra, 
p.  60).  Gfrorer  (Philo,  ii.  299  ff.),  Diihne  (Jack- 
Alex.  Relhj.-Phihs.  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald  (Gesch. 
d.  Voile,  /si:  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute  important 
sketches  from  their  respective  points  of  view.  The 
earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any  value,  is 
embodied  in  these  works.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  preceding  article 
references  to  the  more  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  Essenes,  noticing  also  some  older  works  which 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  inquirer.  Prideaux,  ( 'on- 
nection,  etc.  pt.  ii.  bk.  v.  has  translated  in  toll  the 
passages  of  Josephus  and  Philo  which  relate  to 
them  —  to  be  sure,  not  always  accurately.  See  also 
Bellermann,  Gesch.  Nachrichten  m/.<  dem  Alter- 
thume  fiber  Essder  n.  Therapeuten,  Berl.  1821,  and 
P.  Beer.  Geschichte,  Lehren  ».  Meinungen  u//<r 
retig.  Sekten  d.  Juden,  Briinn,  1822,  i.  08-1 13. 
lie  Quincey's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  essay,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Josephus  has 
given  under  the  name  of  Essenes  a  disguised  ac- 
count of  a  portion  of  the  early  Christians,  first 
appeared  in  Blackwood1!  Magazine  for  Jan..  April, 
and  .May,  1840,  and  was  reprinted  in  his  Hist,  and 
frit.  Essays,  Boston,  1856,  i.  26-112,  with  a.  Sup- 
plement in  his  Avenger,  &c.  (ibid.  1859),  pp.  107- 
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130.  There  is  a  review  of  De  Quincey  in  Kitto's 
Joum.  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  Oct.  1852,  pp.  176-86 ; 
see  also  on  the  Essenes  the  number  for  April  1853, 
p.  170  ff.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Essenism 
is  elaborately  discussed  by  A.  F.  V.  von  Wegnem 
(Das  Verhaltniss  des  Christenthums  zum  Essenis- 
mus)  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  hist.  TheoL  1841, 
ii.  3-76.  See  also,  for  different  views,  Xeander's 
Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Rel.  and  Church,  i.  43-49 
(Torrey's  transl.) ;  Baur,  Das  Christenthum  <1. 
drei  ersten  Jakrh.,  2e  Aufi.  1860,  p.  19  ff. ;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Der  Essaismus  und  Jesus,  in  his  Zeitschr. 
f  wiss.  TheoL  1867,  x.  97-111  (comp.  ib.  iii. 
358-62);  and  A.  Keville,  Jesus  et  I'Esstnisnie, 
in  the  Strasbourg  Rev.  de  tiled.  1867,  pp.  221- 
245  (comp.  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Sept.  15, 
1867,  p.  331  ff.)  On  the  general  subject  one  may 
further  compare  Ritschl,  Weber  die  Essener,  in 
Baur  and  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1855,  xiv.  315-56 
(comp.  his  Entstehwng  d.  althith.  Kirche,  2e  Aufl. 
1857,  pp.  179-248);  Zeller,  Ueber  den  Zusam- 
iiii  nhang  des  Essaismus  mit  dem  Griechenthum, 
ibid.  1856,  xv.  401-33;  Diillinger,  Heidenthum  u. 
Judenthum,  1857,  p.  754  ff.,  or  (Eng.  trans.)  The 
Gentile  and  Jeiv,  ii.  309-17;  Reuss,  Hist,  de  la 
thiol,  chretienne,  2C  ed.  1860,  pp.  115-25;  M. 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  reliff.  des  Juifs,  1860,  pp. 
80-92;  and  Ginsburg,  The  Essenes,  their  History 
and  Doctrines,  Lond.  1864.  The  last  mentioned 
writer  in  his  art.  Essenes  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl. 
Lit.  3d  ed.,  says  that  "  Graetz,  adopting  the  results 
of  Frankel,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  still 
further,  has  given  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the 
Essenes  in  his  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Leipzig,  1856, 
iii.  96  ff.,  518  ff." ;  and  also  commends  highly 
Herzfeld's  account  in  his  Geschichte  d.  Votkes 
Jisrael,  Nordhausen,  1857,  ii.  368,  388  ff.  He 
further  speaks  of  "  the  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant relics  of  the  Essenes,  published  by  Jellinek 
...  in  Beth  Ha-Midrash,  vol.  ii.  (Leipz.  1853), 
p.  xviii.  ff. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  xx.  ff." 

Only  a  hint  can  be  here  given  of  the  distinctive 
views  of  some  of  the  writers  above  named.  Dahne 
traces  in  the  sect  the  influence  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy;  comp.  Ullhorn  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encykl.  iv.  176.  Baur  and  Zeller  derive 
Essenism  mainly  from  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  philosophy  and  asceticism  upon  Juda- 
ism. Xeander  regards  it  as  modified  by  the  infusion 
of  old  oriental,  Parsi,  and  Chalda±an  elements.  Hil- 
i;enfeld  connects  it  with  the  later  Jewish  prophetic 
tendency  as  shown  in  apocalyptic  writings,  but 
derives  many  characteristics  of  the  sect  from  Parsi 
and  even  Buddhistic  influences.  Ritschl  regards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  that  all  the 
Jews,  and  not  a  particular  order,  were  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests  "  unto  God  (Ex.  xix.  6).  He  with  other 
writers  (as  Keuss)  finds  a  close  connection  between 
Essenism  and  Ebionitism,  and  traces  its  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Ewald  (Gesch. 
d.  Folkes  Jsr.  iv.  476  ff.,  3d  ed.),  Frankel,  Jost, 
Ginsburg,  and  Reville  agree  substantially  hi  the 
view  presented  in  the  preceding  article.  A. 

ES THER  ("")£1PS,  the  planet  Venus :  'Eo- 
0r)p),  the  Persian  name  of  HADASSAH,  daughter 
of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
Benjamite,  and  cousin  of  Mokpecai.  The  ex- 
planation of  her  old  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
of  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 

with  the  formula,  "l/HDM  N^H,  "that  is  Esther" 
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(Esth.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  ad- 
dition of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27; 
Josh.  xv.  10,  &c).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachim  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shushan  the  palace."  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on , 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this 
great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  turn  upon  Haman 
the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she  changed 
their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wailing,  into 
light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honor,  and  became 
for  ever  especially  honored  amongst  her  countrymen, 
are  fully  related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The  feast 
of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  Lots,  was  appointed  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (February  and  March)  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliverance.  [Pukim.] 
The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the  last  thing 
recorded  of  her  (ix.  32).  The  continuous  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  is 
thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book.     [Esther,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  are  — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus  ?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuerus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  son 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther  ? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  Amestris  ?  Surely  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of 
character  of  the  two  queens.  The  truth  is  that 
history  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  and 
Esther.     Herodotus  only  happens  to  mention  one 
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of  Xerxes'  wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if 
indeed  either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  since 
we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian 
kings  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides 
their  concubines;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod, 
iii.  3);  that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  G8);  that 
Nmerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  09);  and  that  Darius 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
passim.),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
wives  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  favorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  off- 
spring, however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  tar  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
wan-ants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  man- 
ners, since  she  "  obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  all 
that  looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
afford  them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth 
and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from 
the  Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentiments  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal 
author  of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Hainan  and  his  sons,  and  the 
second  day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at 
Shushan,  is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and 
country  instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth 
to  nature  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking 
contrast,  both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifica- 
tions of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  some  later  commentators.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes 
was  b.  c.  488,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474 
(Clinton,  F.  II. ),  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles 
of  Plataea  and  Myeale,  which  frightened  Xerxes 
from  Sardis  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §  36)  to  Susa,  happened, 
according  to  Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September 
of  his  7th  year.     For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
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o  It  is  not  intended  by  this  expression  to  imply  that 
the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek  were 
also  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  additions.     The 


identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Prideaux's  Connection,  i.  236,  243,  297 
ff,  and  Petav.  de  Doctr.  Temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who 
make  Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the 
apocryphal  Esther ;  J.  Scalig.  (de  Emend.  Temp.  vi. 
591;  Animadv.  Euseb.  p.  100),  making  Ahasuerus, 
Xerxes;  Usher  (Annul.  Vet.  Test.),  making  him 
Darius  Hystaspis;  Loftus,  C/utkkea,  &c.  Eusebius 
(Canon.  Chron.  p.  338,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the 
hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  on  the  score  of 
the  silence  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  following  the 
Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomanus  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by 
Esther !  It  is  most  observable  that  all  Petavius's 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaliger's  view 
apply  solely  to  the  statement  that  Esther  is  Ames- 
tris.  A.  C.  H. 

ESTHER,,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberlains 
and  eunuchs,  and  Hainan's  wife  and  sons,  and  of 
the  customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being 
himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  probable  that 
as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  held  high 
offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they  took 
a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  likewise. 
The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  mention  of 
Mordecai's  elevation  and  government,  agrees  also 
well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further  sanction 
of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and  most  of 
the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the 
great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that 
Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different  form 
in  the  LXX.,a  and  the  translations  therefrom,  from 
that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In 
speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical 
book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above 
observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek  book 
with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical  Es- 
ther then  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa  or 

D'^S'inS  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion 

of  them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  /T172P. 
It  is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Megilldk,  with- 
out other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonides 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and 
hagiographical  books  will  pass  away,  except  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews 


term  LXX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek  volume 
as  we  now  have  it. 
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in  their  synagogues  at  the  feast  of  l'urim,  when  it 
was,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at 
the  mention  of  Hainan's  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp, 
and  clench  the   fist,  and  cry,  "  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot."    It 
is  said  also  that  the  names  of  Hainan's  ten -sons  are 
read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.     Even  in  writing  the 
names  of  Hainan's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
verses  of  Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish   scribes  have  con- 
trived to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of 
Hainan;  for  these  ten  names  are  written  in  three 
perpendicular  columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were 
hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each 
cord,  one  above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Hainan's   sons  (Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Literal,  vol.  ii. 
p.  349).     The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton's 
Polyglott,"  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Hainan  and  his  sons  on 
the  gallows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the 
interval  between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all 
hung  in  one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten 
sons  at  intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.     It  is 
added  that  Zeresh  and  Hainan's  seventy  surviving 
sons  fled,  and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door, 
in  evident  allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.     It  has  often 
been  remarked   as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that 
the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.      Sonic 
of   the   ancient   Jewish   teachers   were   somewhat 
staggered  at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspi- 
ration,   from   the   Chronicles   of   the   Medes   and 
Persians,  and  that   being  meant   to  be  read   by 
heathen,    the    sacred    name    was   wisely   omitted. 
Baxter  (Saint's  Rest,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the 
Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground   the  book  of 
Esther,  because  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it. 
But  Wolf  (B.  II.  pt.  ii.  p.  90)  denies  this,  and 
says  that  if  any  such  custom  prevailed  among  the 
oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Sandys, 
it  must  have  been  rather  to  express  their  hatred  of 
Haman.     Certain  it  is  that  this  book  was  always 
reckoned  in   the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or 
implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books 
composing  it,  from  Josephus  downwards.     Jerome 
mentions  it  by  name  in  the  Prohg.  Gal.,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Paulinos,  and  in  the  preface  to  Esther; 
as  does  Augustine,  de  Chit.  Dei,  and  de  Doctr. 
Christ.,  and   Origen,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  (But. 
Eccles.  vi.  25),  and  many  others.     Some  modern 
commentators,    both    English   and   German,  have 
objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book  as  improbable ; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus   Sic.  relates,  that 
Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopylae 
on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all  killed,  because 
he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it  is  surely 
not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given  permission 
to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand  strange  people 
like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented  to  be  injurious 
to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his  laws.     Nor 
again,  when  we  remember  what  Herodotus  relates 
of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made  at  banquets, 
can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he  should  perforin 
his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the  decree  in  the 
only  way  that  seemed  practicable.     It  is  likely  too 
that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of  Haman 

«  There  are  two  Targums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
date.     See  Wolfs  Bibl.  Hebr.  pars  ii.  pp.  1171-81. 

f>  Dr.  W.  Lee  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  book  derived  from 
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would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews,  which 
would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would  rather 
rejoice  at  their  destruction.  In  all  other  respects 
the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual  way 
in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace.  xv.  36  alludes  to 
the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
dochaeus's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  iiivor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr. 
Lee  (quoted  in  Winston's  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  "  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  b 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's 
mind  between  tear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and . 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savor 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra 
and  parts  of  the  Chronicles;  generally  pure,  but 
mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some 
of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  older 

Hebrew,  such  as  "l»$2>  "PV??>  W'"??, 
tD>l!3,^t^.  In  short  it  is  just  what  one  woidd 
expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book 
of  Esther  pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Lritzsche, 
A  and  B),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed,0  and 
added  at  the  close.  Head  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  g.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself.  The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed  [Apoc.  Esther, 
A.  V.  and  Vulg.,  ch.  xi.  2-xii.  6].  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added,  writ- 
ten in  thorough  Greek  style  [Apoc.  xiii.  1-7]:  a 
prayer  of  Mordecai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
followed  by  a  prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses 
herself  for  being  wife  to  the  uncircumcised  king, 
and  denies  having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at 
the  table  of  Hainan  [Apoc.  xiii.  8-xiv.  19] ;  an 
amplification  of  v.  1-3  [Apoc.  xv.  1-16,  A-  V.; 
Vulg.  4-19];  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes1 
letter  for  reversing  the  previous  decree,  also  of 
manifestly  Greek  origin,  in  ch.  viii.,  in  which  Ha- 
man is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is  accused  of 
having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of  this 
portion  having  been  composed  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  [Apoc.  ch. 
xvi.] ;  and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  ful- 
filled in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory 
to  God,  and  prescribes  the  observation  of  the  feast 
of  the  14th  and  15th  Adar  [Apoc.  x.  4-13].  The 
whole  book  is  closed  with  the  following  entry:  — 


the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  as  on  other  points  (Inspir. 
of  H  S.  p.  430  ff.). 

c  The  Targum  to  Esther  contains  other  copious  em- 
bellishments and  amplifications.     [Moepecai.] 
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"In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and 
Levite,  and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of 
rimriin.  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that 
Lysimachus,  the  smi  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, had  interpreted  it"   [Apoc,  xi.  1J.     Thia 
entry  was  apparently  intended  to  give  authority  to 
this  Greek  version  of  Esther,  by  pretending  that 
it  was  a  certified  translation  from  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal.     Ptolemy   Philometor,  who   is    here   meant," 
began   to  reign   n.  C.    181.      Though,  however,  the 
interpolations  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest, 
they  make  a  consistent  and  intelligible  story.     But 
the   apocryphal    additions  as  they  are  inserted   in 
some  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in   the 
English  Bible,  are  incomprehensible;   the  history 
of  which    is    this:     When  Jerome  translated  the 
hook  of   Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  being  alone  authentic.      lie  then 
added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several 
passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage 
came  in,  and  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus. 
The  first  passage  so  given  is  that  which  forms  the 
continuation  of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  imme- 
diately precedes  it),  ending  with  the  above  entry 
about  Dositheus.     Having  annexed  this  conclusion, 
he  then  gives  the  Proctmium,  which  he  says  forms 
the  beginning   of  the  Greek  Vulgate,   beginning 
with  what   is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi.;  and  so 
proceeds  with  the  other  passages.     But  in  subse- 
quent editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have 
been  printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continuance 
of  the  canonical  book.     The  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Proo&mium,     As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to   Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in   the  Vatican  edition, 
and  most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job. 
Its  place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
order,  Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job 
beginning  the  metrical  Megilloth.     Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith have  been  placed  between  it  and  Xehemiah, 
doubtless  for  chronological  reasons.      But  in  the 
very  ancient  <  lodex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and 
called    C.    Finderico-Auffustanus,  Esther   immedi- 
ately follows  Xehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B), 
and   precedes    Tobit.     This  Codex,  which  contains 
the   apocryphal    additions   to   Esther,  was    copied 
from  one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphihis  with 
his  own  hand,  as  tar  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and 
is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century.'' 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of 
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«  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1 
Mace. ;  e.  jr.  x.  57.  xi.  12  :  if.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  1, 
5,  and  Clinton.  P,  H  Mi.  |>  .3:33.  Dositheus  seems  to 
be  a  Greek  version  of  Mittithiah  ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a 
common  name  for  .lows  at  that  time 

b  *  The  position  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  the  Vati- 
can manuscript  is  very  different  from  that  which  it 
has  in  the  Vatican,  or  rather,  Roman  edition  (1587), 
mentioned  above.  In  the  Vatican  manuscript,  Ezra, 
and  Xehemiah  (united  in  one  book  as  2d  Esdras)  are 
immediately  followed  by  the  whole  series  of  poetical 


God.     It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  apoc- 
ryphal books,  and  additions  to  canonical  Scripture, 
which  appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,   Susanna,   the    Song    of    the   Three  Chil- 
dren, &C.j  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell 
upon   the  events  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and 
especially  upon  the  Divine  interpositions   in  their 
behalf,  probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations 
of  God's  special  care  for  Israel.    Traditional  stories 
would  be  likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and 
these  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  with  additions  according  to   the  fancy 
of  the  writers.     The  most  popular  among  them,  or 
those  which  had  most  of  an  historical  basis,   or 
which  were  written  by  men  of  most  weight,  or 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
or  which  most  gratified  the  national  feelings,  would 
acquire  something  of  sacred  authority  (especially 
in  the  absence  of  real  inspiration  dictating  fresh 
Scriptures),  and  get  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Scripture,  less   rigidly  fenced    by  the   Hellenistic 
than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews.     No  subject  would  be 
more  likely  to  engage  the  thoughts    and  exercise 
the  pens  of  such  writers,  than  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  utter  destruction  by  the  intervention 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies  in  their  stead.     Those  who  made  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Hebrew  narrative  according  to  the 
religious  taste  and  feeling  of  their  own  times,  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  have  often 
done,  who   have  added  florid  architectural   orna- 
ments  to  temples  which  were  too  plain  for  their 
own  corrupted  taste.    The  account  which  Josephus 
follows  seems  to  have  contained  yet  further  partic- 
ulars, as,  e.  (j.  the  name  of  the  eunuch's  servant, 
a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai ; 
other  passages  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  read  to 
Ahasuerus,  besides  that  relating  to  Mordecai,  and 
amplifications  of  the  king's  speech  to  Haman,  Ac. 
It  is  of  this  LXX.  version  that  Athanasius  (Fast. 
Epist.  39,  Oxf.  transl.)  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the 
book  of  Esther  to  the  non-canonical  books;   and 
tliis  also  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
lists  of  the  canonical  books   Esther  is  not  named, 
as,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory 
Xazianzen,  unless   in    these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Ruth,  or  Esdras  c  (see  "Whita- 
ker,  Disput.  on  II.  So:  Park.  Soc.  57,  58 ;  Cosin 
on  the  Canon  of  Scr.  p.  49,  50).     Origen,  singu- 
larly enough,  takes  a  different  line  in  his  Kp.  to 
Africanus  (Opp.  i.  14).     He  defends  the  canon- 
icity  of  these  Greek  additions,  though  he  admits 
they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.     His  sole  argument, 
unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  is  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
in    the   churches,    an    argument   which    embraces 
equally  all  the   apocryphal  books.     Africanus,    in 
his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being  in  the  He- 
brew essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome  did  later. 
The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  whole  book 
of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vatablus  -~ays  that 
prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  no 

books  (as  distinguished  from  the  prophetical),  namely, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Job,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Ecc'.esiasticus.  Then  come  Esther,  Judith, 
Tobit.  followed  first  by  the  minor,  then  by  the  greater 
prophets.  (See  further,  under  Bible,  p.  305,  note  a, 
Amer.  ed.).  The  Codex  Frii/erico-Au^iistanus  is  a  part 
of  the  same  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  1862.  A. 

c  «  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Vut 
gate."  —  Lee's  Dissert,  on  2d  Esdras,  p.  25. 
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Esther  was  to  be  included  in  the  Canon,  some  au- 
thors affirming,  and  some  denying  it.  He  after- 
wards qualifies  the  statement  by  saying  that  at  all 
events  the  seven  last  chapters  were  doubtful.  Six- 
tus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the  example  of 
Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hinc  hide  quorumdam  Scripto- 
rum  temeritate  insertas,"  and  thinks  that  they  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Josephus,  but  this  last  opinion 
is  without  probability.  The  manner  and  the  order 
in  which  Josephus  cites  them  (Ant.  xi.  6)  show 
that  they  had  already  in  his  days  obtained  currency 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  book 
of  Esther;  as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he 
cites  other  apocryphal  books  that  they  were  cur- 
rent likewise,  with  others  which  are  now  lost. 
For  it  was  probably  from  such  that  Josephus  de- 
rived his  stories  about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  and  the  meeting  of 
the  high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
these,  not  having  happened  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  LXX.,  perished.  However,  the  marvellous 
purity  with  which  the  Hebrew  Canon  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  brought 
out  into  very  strong  light,  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Greek  volume.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  observe 
how  the  relaxation  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  na- 
tional character,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  implied 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
names,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  less 
jealous,  and  consequently  a  less  trustworthy  guard- 
ianship of  their  great  national  treasures,  "  the  ora- 
cles of  God." 

See  further,  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Script. ;  Wolf's  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  88,  and  passim ; 
Hotting.  Thesaur.  p.  494;  Walton,  Prole g.  ix.  § 
13;  Whitaker,  Disput.  of  Script,  ch.  viii. ;  Dr.  O. 
F.  Fritzsche,  Zusdtze  zum  Buck  Esther  [in  the 
Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok.  des  A.  T., 
lief.  i.  (1851)]  ;  Baumgarten,  de  Fide  Lib.  Estherce 
[Hal.  Sax.  1839],  &c.  A.  C.  H. 

*  M.  Baumgarten,  author  of  the  treatise  de  Fide 
Lib.  Estherm,  &c,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  iv.  177- 
185  (1855).  We  make  room  for  one  of  his  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  God  in  the  book,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  less 
surprising,  because  it  occurs  in  a  history  which  is 
so  full  of  interpositions,  revealing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  men 
and  nations,  and  also  the  power  of  that  faith  in  the 
unseen  One,  which  made  the  actors  in  this  drama 
so  hopeful,  enduring,  and  triumphant.  The  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  events  related  in  the  book 
is  well  attested,  and  at  present  generally  acknowl- 
edged (see  Win.  Bibl.  Realw.  i.  350).  Prof.  Stuart 
says  very  truly :  "  The  fact  that  the  feast  of  Purim 
has  come  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial 
.  .  .  proves  as  certainly  that  the  main  events 
related  in  the  book  of  Esther  happened,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  prove  that  we  separated  from 
Great  Britain,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
.  .  .  The  book  of  Esther  was  an  essential  docu- 
ment to  explain  the  feast  of  Purim."  See  his 
History  and  Defence  of  the  0.  T.  Canon,  p.  357. 
[Purim.]  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  self- 
asserting  character  of  truthfulness  which  the  Script- 
ure narrative  assumes  as  expanded  and  illustrated 
from  contemporary  sources  in  Dean  Milman's  sketch 
of  the  events  (History  of  the  Jews,  i.  472-477, 
Amer.  ed.). 
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The  later  commentators  or  expositors  are  Ber- 
theau,  Die  Biicher  Esra,  Nechemia  u.  Ester  erk- 
lart  (1862,  Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb. 
zum  A.  T.),  containing,  with  a  commentary,  a  full 
critical  introduction  to  the  book;  Oppert,  Comni. 
hist,  et  phil.  da  Livre  d1 Esther,  d'apres  la  lecture 
des  inscriptions  p>erses  (Paris,  1864),  a  small 
pamphlet ;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  The  Booh  of  Esther, 
in  his  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  and  Introductions, 
iii.  367-384  (1866);  and  A.  D.  Davidson,  Lectures, 
Expository  and  Practiced,  on  the  Book  of  Esther 
(Edin.  1859).  Bishop  Hall  (Contemplations,  &c, 
bk.  xxi.)  has  five  discourses  founded  on  portions  of 
this  suggestive  history.  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie's 
Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Edin.  1838),  are 
commended  by  Prof.  Douglas  (art.  Esther  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Imp.  Bible  Diet.)  for  "comprehensiveness, 
brevity,  and  raciness." 

On  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the 
book,  and  for  different  opinions  respecting  its  char 
acter,  the  reader  may  further  consult  Havernick,- 
Handb.  der  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  ii.  361  ff..  trans- 
lated, with  additions  from  other  sources,  in  the 
Christian  Rev.  for  Sept.  1848;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d. 
hist.-krit.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.,  2e  Aufl.,  pp.  468-474; 
Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  pp.  401-409 ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  296  ff.  (3e  Ausg.);  Herz- 
feld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  1-9  (1855);  David- 
son, Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii.  151-173;  and 
Kuenen,  Hist.  crit.  des  livres  de  VAncien  Test., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  523-534.  H. 

E'TAM  (Eto^  [lair  of  wild  beasts]:  Alrdv, 
[Comp.  'Erd/J.:  Aid.  'Ht^:]  Etam).  1.  A  vil- 
lage ("^n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only 
in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7); 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as 
five,  though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  appear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22). 
Different  from  this,  therefore,  was :  — 

2.  [Alrdv,  Vat.1  Airav;  Alex.  Airavf,  Comp. 
'Eto/i.]  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned 
by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities 
which  the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60, 
"  Thecoa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Pha- 
gor  and  Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  are  shown  be- 
low for  believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  heeii 
the  scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Etam 
being  one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  spring 
of  En-hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains 
which  have  procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For 
here,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources 
of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.     (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  [Ahd/x;  Vat.  -rav;  Comp.  'Hto/u.]  A 
name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's  descendants 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring  to  the  place 
named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being  mentioned  in 
the  following  verse. 

E'TAM,  THE  ROCK  (Ut^V  3?bp:  f, 
TreVpa  '  Hrd/j.,  for  Alex,  see  below;  Joseph.  Alrdv'- 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (such 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Sela')  into  a  cleft. 
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or  chasm  (^VP :  A.  V.  "top"),  of  which  Sam- 
son retired  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11 «).  This 
natural  stronghold  (ire'rpa  6"  early  6\vpd,  Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  8,  §  8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Bamath- 
lelii,  and  En-ha"k-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19).  These 
names  have  all  vanished;  at  any  rate  none  of  them 
have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  comparatively 
narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  exploits  appear  to 
have  been  confined.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  141)  would 
identify  Lehi  with  Lekiyth,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Beer-sheba,  but  this  has  nothing  beyond  its  name 
to  recommend  it.  The  name  Etam,  however,  was 
held  by  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which 
from  other  sources  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  uneven  and  broken  country  round 
the  modern  Urtrts.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
adventure  of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant 
from  Tinman  to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  too  far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of 
him ;  for  even  at  Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from 
Philistia,  they  had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  their  great  enemy  king  David.  In  the  abun- 
dant springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the 
district  round  [Trias,  the  cliff  Etam,  Eamath-lehi, 
and  En-hak-kore  may  be  yet  discovered.  G. 

E'THAM  [CHS,  from  the  Coptic  atiom, 
•'boundary  of  the  sea,"  Jablonski:  Ex.  xiii.  20, 
'Odiiifju,  Alex.  Odofj.;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7,  Bovddf- 
Etham~\.     [Exodus,  the.] 

ETHAN  ftj^M  [firm,  strong];  Vai6dv,  [in 
1  Chr.  and  Ps.,]  AlOdu  TAlex.  Aidav,  and  so  Vat. 
and  Sin.  in  Ps. :]  Ethan).  The  name  of  several 
persons.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  lxxxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned 
—  with  the  same  brothers  as  before  —  as  a  son  of 
Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  [Darda  ;  Ezrahite.] 
But  being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a 
different  person  from 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  vi.,  PdQa.fi,  Alex.  AidaV,  xv., 
Alddv,  EA.  in  ver.  17,  AtOafi.]  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Kushaiah;  a  Merarite  Levite,  head  of  that  family 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Ileb.  29), 
and  spoken  of  as  a  "singer."  With  Heman  and 
Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  families  of  In- 
vites, Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(xv.  17,  19 ).  From  the  fact  that  in  other  passages 
of  these  books  the  three  names  are  given  as  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  two  names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man, 
or  are  identical;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  Ethan  the 
singer  was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  lxxxix., 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  Ethan  so  closely 
connected  in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  [Aldan;  Vat.  Aidav;  Alex.  Ovpi.]  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  the 


a  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
passage,  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  [in  ver.  8]  insert- 
ing the  words  irapa  toO  xeindippov  [to!  xei/nappto] ,  "  by 
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singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  Heb.  27).  In  the  reversed 
genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of  this  chap.) 
Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the  son  of 
Zimmah. 

ETH'ANIM.     [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL  (b??/^  [with  Baal,  i.  e. 
favored  by  him,  Gesen.]':  ['UOefiadK ;  Alex. 
la&aa\;  Comp.]  'E0/8oaA;  Joseph,  '\660a\os-- 
Ethbaal),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of  Jezebel,  wife 
of  Ahab  (I  K.  xvi.  81).  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13; 
§  1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the  Tyrians  as  well 
as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Eithobalus  (Eidci>l3a\os),  noticed  by  Menander 
(Joseph,  c.  Apian,  i.  18),  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  assassinated  Pheles,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50  years  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Eth- 
baal's  reign  may  be  given  as  about  u.  C.  940-908. 

The  variation  in  the  name  is  easily  explained : 
Ethbaal  =  with  Baal  [i.  e.  his  help] ;    Ithobalus 

O^SirnS)  =  Baal  with  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idol- 
atrous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.       W.  L.  B. 

ETHER  ("103?  [abundance]:  'Wax,  'Udep; 
Alex.  A<pep  [Alex.*  A0<=p?],  Be6ep;  [Comp.  'A<rep, 
'EflcFp;  Aid.  'A$ep,  'EBcpi]  Ether,  Athar),  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  low  country,  the  Shefe- 
lah  (Josh.  xv.  42)  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  32,  Tochen  is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his 
Onomasticon  Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether 
and  as  Jether  (in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with 
Jattir,  a  city  of  priests  and  containing  friends 
of  David  during  his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was 
then  a  considerable  place  (/cco/xtj  p.eyi(TTr}),  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Jethira  or  Etera,  very  near  Mal- 
atha  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of  Daroma,  that 
is  in  the  desert  country  below  Hebron  and  to  the 
east  of  Beer-sheba.  The  name  of  Ether  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  existing  remains;  but 
Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar  in  this  direc- 
tion (Memoir,  p.  311).  G. 

ETHIO'PIA  (ttfaS  :  AWionla:  ^Ethiopia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "^Ethiopia"  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Cush  " 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dqfan,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  "Ethiopia"  is  probably  an  adaptation 
of  the  native  Egyptian  name  '•  Ethaush,"  which 
bears  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile 
form  "  yEthiops ;  "  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded 
it  as  expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aWui, 
"to  burn,"  and  &>\p,  "a  countenance").  The  He- 
brews transformed  the  ethnical  designation  "Cush  " 


the  torrent,"  before  the  mention  of  the  rock  [<?e  t<£ 
o-TDjAaio)  'Hra/u].     In  ver.  11  the  reading  agrees  with, 
i  the  Hebrew. 
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into  a  territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the 
latter  sense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cush- 
ite  race.  [Push.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia 
itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to 
them  through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They 
were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position 
(Ez.  xxix.  10);  and  they  describe  it  as  a  well- 
watered  country  lying  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V. 
"beyond  ")  the  waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1;  Zeph. 
iii.  10),  being  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.  The  Nile 
descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts:  its  violence 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2, 
"whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  He- 
brews seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical 
characteristics,  the  words  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"the  land  shadowing  with  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1) 
admitting  of  the  sense  "  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
both  sides,"  the  shadows  falling  towards  the  north 
and  south  at  different  periods  of  the  year  —  a  feat- 
ure which  is  noticed  by  many  early  writers  (comp. 
the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii.  p.  133,  a/xcpiaKioi ; 
Virg.  Ed.  x.  68;  Plin.  ii.  75).  The  papyrus 
lioats  ("vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Is.  xviii.  2),  which 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men's 
backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  car- 
ried on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  10;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  Ij,  §  5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  x.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"scattered."  substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  2(1,  114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  term  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled."  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  be- 
ing selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  xxi.  10);  but 
elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  African  nations, 
particularly  Egypt  (l's.  lxviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  3,  4, 
xliii.  3,  xlv.  14),  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud 
(Ez.  xxx.  5),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chr.  xii.  3). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
Sabaans  were  the  most  powerful.  [Seisa  ;  Suk- 
kiim.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  named 
Osirtasen  1.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the 
XIHth  dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Xa- 
pata;  and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth 
and  XlXth  dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over 
Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  exist  at  Semnek,  Amada,  Soleb, 
Abuosimbel,  and  Jtbtl  Btrkcl.    The  tradition  of  the 
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successful  expedition  of  Moses  against  the  Ethi- 
opians, recorded  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  10),  was 
doubtless  founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Egyptians  over  the  Ethiopians  at  that  period  of 
their  history.  The  XXHd  dynasty  still  held  sway 
over  Ethiopia,  as  we  find  Ethiopians  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3),  and  his  suc- 
cessor Osorkon  apparently  described  as  Zerah  "  the 
Ethiopian"  (2Chr.  xiv.  9).  The  kings  of  the  XX  Vth 
dynasty  were  certainly  Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  one  time  Lower 
Egypt  also,  from  their  northern  capital,  Napata. 
Two  of  these  kings  are  connected  with  sacred  his- 
tory, namely,  So,  probably.  Sebichus,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4), 
and  Tirhakah,  or  Tarcus,  who  advanced  against 
Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  1 2 
K.  xix.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
jection of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians  as  occurring 
about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  particularly  to 
the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the  Ethi- 
opians were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9).  • 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that 
Esar-haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  ad- 
vanced against  Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  the 
Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there,  nor  did 
the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally  extend 
beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  before  our 
Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  hold- 
ing the  official  title  of  Candace  (Plin.  vii.  35),  held 
sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the  advance  of 
the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.     [Candace.] 

W.  L.  B. 

ETHIOPIAN  OttfoS:  AlBio^:  JSthiqps). 
Properly  "Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  used  of  Zerah 
(2  (  hr.  xiv.  9  [SJ ).  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  Hi)."  W.   A.   W. 

*  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH,  baptized  by 
the  Evangelist  Philip  on  the  way  between  Jerusalem 
and  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  20  ff. ).  [Beth-zur.]  "Whether 
he  was  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  or  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia  (comp.  Acts  ii.10),  has  been  disputed.  The 
sense  of  Atarax/  (same  verse)  belongs  naturally 
to  Ai0£ov|>,  as  applied  to  the  eunuch,  and  in  that  case 
the  latter  must  refer  to  his  Gentile  extraction.  It 
was  customary  for  proselytes,  as  well  as  foreign 
Jews,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  worship  at  the 
threat  festivals  (see  John  xii.  20;  Acts  ii.  10).  He 
was  no  doubt  a  eunuch  in  the  strict  import  of  that 
word,  and  not  in  its  secondary  or  official  sense  as 
denoting  a  minister  of  state  or  courtier  merely ;  for 
in  the  latter  case,  Suvdcrrris  which  follows  would 
be  superfluous.  His  office  under  Candace  (which 
see)  as  treasurer  or  chamberlain  (eVi  wdcrris  rrjs 
ydfys)  was  one  of  high  rank. 

The  Ethiopian  was  reading  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Messianic  predictions  when 
Philip  overtook  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  death  of  Jesus  and 
the  attendant  miracles,  of  the  claim  put  forth  by 
the  crucified  one  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  numerous  party  who  acknowledged 
him  in  that  character.     Hence  he  may  have  been 


a  *  In  Acts  viii.  27,  AiOioi//  is  strictly  "  Ethiopian  " 
and  not  "man  of  Ethiopia"  (A.  V.).      See  Candace. 
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examining  the  prophecies  at  the  moment  of  Philip's 
approach  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  question 
how  far  they  had  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
ot  the  person  concerning  win  mi  such  reports  had 
reached  him.  The  extraordinary  means  which  God 
employed  for  bringing  the  two  strangers  into  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Ethiopian  embraced  the  gospel,  certainly 
indicate  that  his  mind  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Tradition  adds  that 
the  eunuch's  name  was  Indieh,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia.  It  is 
certain  that  Christianity  existed  there  at  an  early 
period,  but  its  introduction,  says  Neander,  cannot 
lie  traced  to  any  connection  with  his  labors. 

H. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (JTQP3  :  Aldio- 
iri<T<ra-  j&thiopissa).  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses, 
is  s.i  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  .Midianite,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Ewald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Mioses  married  alter  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

\V.  A.  W. 

.ETHIOPIANS  (Bft3,  Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlvi. 

9;  "Itt/,;I3  :  Aidloires-  Ethiopia,  JStiuopes).  Prop- 
erly "dish"  or  "Ethiopia"  in  two  passages  (Is. 
xx.  4:  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  "Cushites,"  or 
inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3.  xiv.  12  [11], 
13  [12],  xvi.  8.  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7; 
Zeph.  ii.  12  [Acts  viii.  27] ).     [Ethiopia.] 

W.  A.  W. 
ETH'MA  ('E0jua;  [Vat.  Ocu.ia:]  Alex.  Noo^ua: 
A "'/(/),  1  Esdr.  ix.  35;  apparently  a  corruption  of 
NEBO  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (pn.^  [gift,  hire]:  'Effdavd/x; 
[Vat.  ~2,evuoiv  :  Comp.  "EBvav ;]  Alex.  E0ea5i  : 
Ethnan),  a,  descendant  of  Judah;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  father  of  Tekoa  " 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

*ETHXARCH    (2   Cor.    xi.' 32).       [Gov- 

BKHOK,   11.] 

ETH'NI  O^ny  [munificent] :  'Adavi,  [Vat.] 
Alex.  AOavet'-  Athanai),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
41,  Heb.  2G). 

EUBU'LUS  (E&fiov\os  [of  good  counsel, 
prudent] ),  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUERGETES  (EvepyeTys,  a  benefactor  • 
Ptokmaui  l:m  rgetes),  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honor  (cf.  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  506  '•,  and  Stallb. 
"</  Joe.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens  by  a 
public  vote  (Hem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious  as  to 
pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title  was 
borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies.  PtoL  111..  Euergetes 
I.,  B.  c.  247-222.  and  Ptol.  VII..  Euergetes~  II., 
)•..  «  .  (170)  14f!-117.  The  Euergetes  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  has  lieen  identified 
with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  different  views 
taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Eoclesiasti- 
cus;  Jesus  sow  of  Sirach.]  1!.  F.  W. 

EU'MENES  II.  (EuyueVrjs  [well-disposed, 
kind]),  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  father 
Attains  I.,  u.  C.  197,  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
favor  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  In  the  war  with 
Antiochus  the  <  Jreat  he  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  the  growing  republic;  and  at  the  battle 
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of  Magnesia  (u.  c.  190)  commanded  his  contingent 

in  person  (Just.  xxxi.  8,  5;  App.  Syr.  34).  After 
peace  was  mailed'..  C.  L89)  lie  repaired  to  Rome 
to  claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty:  and  the  Senate 
conferred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  l.ydia,  and 
Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycapnia, 
and  the  Thracian  <  Ihersonese  'App.  Syr.  44;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7;  Lay.  xxxviii.  ."id).  His  influence  at  Home 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus. 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Li  v.  xxiv.  24.25);  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (ts.  c.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.  C.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers 
insuperable  difficulties.  "  The  Romans  nave  him," 
it  is  said,  "  the  country  <;/'  India  mul  Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
(airb  Toiv  koXK.  x&>p&>"  aiir  o  0-"  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvi- 
ous errors;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mysia  may  have  stood  originally  for   Media 

PDft  for  "HO,  Mickaelis),  it  is  not  equally  easy 
to  explain  the  origin  of  ^wpav  rr\v  'luSucr/v-  It  is 
barely  possible  that  'Ii'Sik^u  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  'looviKV"  after  MySiav  was  already 
established  in  the  text.  Other  explanations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Bandb.  ad  loc. ;  W'ems- 
dorf,  D&fide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  50  ff. ;  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  B.  F.  W. 

EUNATAN  ('EwaTW ;  Alex.  E\va0av  ■ 
Ennagam),  1  Esdr.  viii.  44.     [Ei.xathan.] 

*  This  form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V .  may  lie 
a  mere  misprint  for  E/matan,  the  reading  of  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  A. 

EUNFCE     (Ewikj)     ]happily     victorious]), 

mother  of  Timotheus.  2  Tim.  i.  5:  there  spoken 
of  as  possessing  unfeigned  faith :  and  described  in 
Acts  xvi.  1.  as  a  yvvr)  'IouSaia  -wia-ty-       II.  A. 

EUNUCH  (D^D:  evvoDXos,  OKadias  : 
spado ;  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  eunuch," 
"officer,"  and  "chamberlain,"  apparently  as  though 
the  word  intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were 
not  always  mutilated).'1    The  original  Hebrew  word 

(root  Arab.  ■  w^am,  impotent  esse   ad  venerem, 

(iesen.  .s.  v.)  clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which 
mutilation  involves,  and  perhaps  includes  all  the 
classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying, 
as  the  Greek  ewovxos,  an  office  merely.  The  law. 
Dent,  xxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.).  mentions  ••  his  eunuchs," 
but  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  -their  sons  " 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  IS;  Is.  xxxix. 
7,  possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  Last 
thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not 
only  of  tender  age  (when  a  non-development  of 
beard,  and  feminine  mould  of  limbs  and  modulation 
of  voice  ensues),  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puberty,  which  there  occurs  at  an  early  age.  Phys- 
iological considerations  lead  to  the  supposition  that 

a  So  Whiston,  Joseph.  An',  x.  10,  §  2,  note. 
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in  the  latter  case  a  remnant  of  animal  feeling  is 
left;  which  may  explain  Ecclus.  xx.  4,  xxx.  20 
(comp.  Juv.  vi.  366,  and  Mart.  vi.  67;  Philostr. 
Apoli.  Tyrn.  i.  37;  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a 
sexual  function,  though  fruitless,  is  implied.  Bus- 
bequius  (Ep.  iii.  122,  Ox.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe 
the  absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  par- 
tial character  of  the  mutilation ;  but  modern  surgery 
would  rather  assign  the  earlier  or  later  period  of 
the  operation  as  the  real  explanation.  It  is  total 
among  modern  Turks  (Tournefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed. 
Par.  1717,  taittes  a  fiewr  de  ventre);  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy.  The 
"  officer  "  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg. 
"eunuch")  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and 
was  the  "  captain  of  the  guard;  "  and  in  the  As- 
syrian monuments  an  eunuch  often  appears,  some- 
times armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a 
scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as  offici- 
ating in  religious  ceremonies  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
324-0,  334).  A  bloated  beardless  face  and  double 
chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  Chardin 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711) 
speaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own.  If 
Potiphar  had  become  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  marriage 
seems,  therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  sup- 
posable."  (See  Grotius  on  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp. 
Burckhardt,  Tint:  in  Arab.  i.  290.)  Nor  is  it 
wholly  repugnant  to  that  barbarous  social  standard 
to  think  that  the  prospect  of  rank,  honor,  and  royal 
confidence,  might  even  induce  parents  to  thus  treat 
their  children  at  a  later  age,  if  they  showed  an 
aptness  for  such  preferment.  The  characteristics 
as  regards  beard,  voice,  Ac,  might  then  perhaps 
be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow.  The  Poti- 
pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "priest  of  On,"  and  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels, 
part  ii.  §  1,  13;  Rusbeq.  Ep.  i.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp. 
Esth.  iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered 
by  the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  tjpyava  *fx\pvxa  °f  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  §  15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential 
witnesses  of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 


a  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
eunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to  Egypt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife,  his  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  his  children,  are  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targum  Pseudojon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
xxxix.  13. 

b  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
eunuchs  in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  iDdeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
firms his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian  monogamy  ; 
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Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "chief"*  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior 
agents  need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The 
complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
latterly  c  of  Judah,  to  the  neighboring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence 
of  eunuchs  (2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19; 
Is.  lvi.  3,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli. 
16,  lii.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two 
relations,  either  military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of 
war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly  counterbal- 
ancing inferior  courage  and  military  vigor,  or  as- 
sociated, as  we  mostly  recognize  them,  with  women 
and  children.  We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or 
chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together 
with  other  high  officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly. 
in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunuch 
mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-marriage 
to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
Meheter,  or  chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp. 
Chardin,  iii.  37),  and  of  another,  originally  a 
Georgian  prisoner,  who  officiated  as  supreme  judge. 
Fryer  (Travels  in  India  and  Persia,  1098)  and 
Chardin  (ii.  283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base 
and  ready  tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in 
humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which 
they  exercise ;  Clarke  (Travels  in  Europe,  &c,  part 
ii.  §  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those 
whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.  A  great  number 
of  them  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the 
king  sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run 
before  the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when 
abroad,  crying  out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance. 
This  illustrates  Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3.  8,  14. 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well 
known  to  be  the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness, 
shame,  and  remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and 
often  of  melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide. 
The  favorable  description  of  them  in  Xenophon 
(/.  c.)  is  overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed 
by  modern  observation.  They  are  not  more  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  fol- 
lows the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools. 
The  operation  itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  amputation. 
Chardin  (ii.  285)  says  that  only  one  in  four  sur- 
vives; and  Clot  Bey,  chief  physician  of  the  Pasha, 
states  that  two  thirds  die.  Burckhardt,  therefore 
(Nttb.  p.  329),  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the 
operation  is  only  fatal  in  about  two  out  of  a  hundred 
cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfillment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18; 
Is.  xxxix.  7;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi. 


but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they  seem 
at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselves  concubines 
(ib.  181).  From  the  general  beardless  character  of 
Egyptian  heads  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether 
any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculptures  or  not. 

c  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1,  is  remarkable  as  ascribing 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  necessary  con- 
sequence ;  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
played  an  important  part;vt  this  period. 
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8,  §  1,  xv.   7,  §   4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen  l  is  almost  exactly  what  the   Hebrew  literation  ex- 
(jandac'e  (Acts' viii.  27).    Michaelis  (ii.  180)  regards  |  presses.     But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 


them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gross  polyg- 
amy of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish 
male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organization,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  sn  instance 
of  human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schottgen,  Hot-.  Heb.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  euvouxos  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain  " 
(marg.  "eunuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 

D","")D  '  and  as  the  word  also  oecurs  in  Acts  xii. 
20  and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  In 
Acts  xii.  20  rbv  iwl  rov  koituvos  tou  SatriXecos 
may  mean  a  "chamberlain"  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Greek  inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole's  Turkey 
(ii.  559),  in  honor  of  P.  iElius  Alcibiades,  "cham- 
berlain of  the  emperor"  (4wl  koitwvos  2ej8.),  the 
epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of 
patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word 
iir-irpoiros  is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "steward" 
(e.  g.  Matt.  xx.  8;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the 
one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
For  further  information,  Salden,  Otia  Theol.  de 
Eunuchis  [and  Winer's  Realm,  art.  Vevschnitiene], 
may  be  consulted.  H.  H. 

*  EUNUCH,  ETHIOPIAN.  [Ethiopian 
Eunuch.] 

*  EUO'DIA.     [Euodias.] 

EUO'DIAS  (EvaiBia  [Steph.,  fragrant ;  Eiio- 
Sia,  Elz.  Griesb.  Lachm.  Tisch.,  with  all  the  uncial 
MSS.,  prosperous]),  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(I'hil.  iv.  2).  The  name,  however,  is  correctly 
Euodia  [as  in  the  Genevan  vers.],  that  being  the 
nominative  case  of  EvuBiav-  The  two  persons 
whom  St.  Paul  there  wishes  to  bring  into  accord- 
ance are  both  women,  referred  to  in  the  following 
verse  by  aureus  and  dlrives-  H.  A. 

*  The  A.  V.  in  Phil.  iv.  3  does  not  bring  out 
this  relation  of  aureus  to  the  previous  names.  In- 
stead of  "  help  those  women  which  labored,"  &c, 
the  rendering  should  be  "  help  them,"  i.  e.  the 
women  before  mentioned,  "which  labored,"  &c. 
The  conjecture  that  Euodia  may  have  taken  the 
name  (note  the  meaning)  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  Most  of  those  who 
recognize  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church,  think  that  Euodia  belonged  to  that  order. 
[Deaconess.]  H. 

EUPHRATES  (PTB  :  Ev<pPdrr)s:  Euphra- 
tes) is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan  origin,  the  initial 
element  being  'w,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  Zend 


Bible  by  the  term  ""IHSn,  han-ndhdr,  i.  e.  "  the 
river,"  the  river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the 
short-lived  torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the 
occurrences  of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  8.  $  P.  App. 
§  34). 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli,  25  miles 
N.  E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-  Tagh,  near 
the  village  of  Dig  (din,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  River);  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
Chat,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south- 
west, passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-dis- 
tricts of  Armenia;  they  meet  at  Kebb ui-.Uaden, 
nearly  in  long.  39°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run 
respectively  400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream 
formed  by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide, 
rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  south- 
ward, but  in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way 
through  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus, 
and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Leba- 
non, which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  the  river  at  last 
desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in  about  lat.  36° 
turns  towards  the  southeast,  and  proceeds  in  this 
direction  for  above  1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  last  part  of  its  course,  from 
Hit  downwards,  is  through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial 
plain,  over  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
stagnate;  above  Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Sunieisut 
(Samosata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the 
most  part  open  but  hilly ;  north  of  Sumeisat,  the 
stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mount- 
ains, and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The 
entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly 
650  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200 
short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  distance 
more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney 
proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from 
its  mouth  —  that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Khabour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there 
averages  400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Wcrdi 
to  Lamlum,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the 
last  named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120 
yards,  its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  dimin- 
ished from  an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet. 
The  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  are  the 
entire  lack  of  tributaries  below  the  Khabour,  and 
the  employment  of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The 
river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency 
already  noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast 
marshes,  which  every  year  more  and  more  cover 
the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream. 
hu,  and  in  Greek  eS;  and  the  second  element  being  I  From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  continually 
fra,  the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  varying,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  ex- 
thus  "  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  cept  in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion 
improbable  that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  of  the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  Shat-d- 
soon  shortened  to  its  modern  form  of  Frdt,  which  I  Arab. 
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The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  high- 
lands. It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  Er.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals 
prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  chan- 
nels over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons, 
probably  merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Herod, 
i.  185).  He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in 
use  upon  the  stream  (i.  194)  —  and  mentions  that 
their  principal  freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was. 
however,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too 
cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of 
wicker  work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  some- 
times covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river. 
Alexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by 
the  Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable 
size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia. They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could 
take  to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to 
Thapsaeus,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
launched  (Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  11).  The 
disadvantage  of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying return  cargoes  against  the  current.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the 
river  were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon, 
and  the  owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  tak- 
ing with  them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus 
however  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  3)  that  the 
Gerrhseans  ascerded  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsaeus,  whence  they 
carried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The 
spices  and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their 
principal  merchandise.  On  the  whole  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  throughout 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  this  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations, 
and  that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
changed their  most  important  products.  (See 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  536-37). 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
meat  river,  the  river  Euphrates"  to  the  river  of 
Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (Dent.  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  from 
an  important  passage  in  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles it  appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  act- 
ually extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times 
anterior  to  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  9).  Here  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon 
the  middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
of  the  later  empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who 
seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  promise,  by  the  victories  which 
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he  gained  over  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  his 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8: 
1  Chr.  xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his  expedition  was 
"  to  recover  his  border,"  and  "to  stablish  his  do- 
minion by  the  river  Euphrates;  "  and  in  this  object 
he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  successful:  ii.- 
somuch  that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  father's  dominions, 
is  said  to  have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (i.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt "  (1  K. 
iv.  21;  compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of 
Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways 
of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the 
boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
river  of  Egypt  (torrem  jEgypti)  to  the  southwest. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Rehoboain;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "Great  River"  had 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assviiia).  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult ;  and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  facili- 
ties fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  early 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [Carchemish.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  inarch  was  directed 
upon  "  ( larchemish  by  Euphrates  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Ramesside  kings.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short  .-lived.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  Babylonians  —  who  had  inherited 
the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts  —  made  an 
expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish  "  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  recov- 
ered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  bail  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  "  Great  liiver."  It  is 
probably  included  among  the  "rivers  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  w-hich  the  Jewish  captives  "  remem- 
bered Zion  "  and  "wept"  (Ps.  exxxvii.  1);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Gbaldsean  "waters"  and  "springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  lie  a  "drought,"  that  shall 
"dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1.  38:  li.  36).  The  fulfill- 
ment of  these  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Chaldjka.  The  river  still  brines 
down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man;  the  vari- 
ous water-courses  along  which  it  was  in  former 
times  conveyed  are  dry:  the  main  channel  has 
shrunk;  and  the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome 
marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion, 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i. 
191;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.     The  brevity  of  Daniel  (v.  30,  31)  is  per- 
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haps  sufficient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fullness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  cov- 
ert, as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  air  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version  —  "  the  passages  are  stopped  "  (Jer. 

li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (fTP^D) 
applies  most  properly  to  "  fords  or  ferries  over  riv- 
ers "  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  the  whole  passage 
may  best  be  translated,  "  the  ferries  are  seized  "  or 
"occupied;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  186). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
Chiildiei  and  Susiana.  See  also  Kawlinson*s  Ile- 
rodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
B  ibylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  G.  R. 

EUPOL'EMUS  (Evir6\fnos  [good  in  war]), 
the  "son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos  "  ('Akkuis; 
cf.  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  &c),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to 
Rome  by  Judas  Maecaboeus,  cir.  b.  c.  101  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  G). 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the 
same  name  (Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix.  17  ff'.);  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Joseph,  c.  Apivn.  i.  23;  yet  cf.  Hieron. 
de  Vir.  lllustr.  38).     '  13.  F.  W. 

EUROCLYDON  (Evpo/cAvW  [Lachm. 
Treg.,  with  A  B*  Sin.,  EupaKvAwv  ■  Euro- 
aquilo]),  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the 
gale  of  wind,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ultimately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  circumstances 
of  this  gale  are  described  with  much  particularity  ; 
and  they  admit  of  abundant  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  modern  seamen  in  the  Levant.  In 
the  first  place  it  came  down  from  the  island  (/car' 
a'jTrjs)"  anil  therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or 
less,  from  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing 
along  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
on  the  way  from  Fair  Havkns  toward  Phcenick. 
So  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  after  leaving  Fair  Ha- 
vens with  a  light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  "  a 
strong  northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount 
Ida  "  (Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
185G,  pp.  97,  245  [p.  101,  ed.  of  1866]).  Next, 
the  wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  (rixpowiicSs,  A.  V.  "tempestuous"); 
and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales  in  the 
Levant  as  being  generally  "  accompanied  by  terrific 
gusts  and  squalls  from  those  high  mountains " 
(Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  ii.  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xxvii.  13,  14)  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart, 
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a  *  On  the  force  of  Kar1  avTrjs,  see  addition  under 
Crete.  II. 
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R.  N.,  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipelago, 
that  "  it  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
an  island  with  a  northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
with  southerly  winds,  as  they  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  "  (l'urdy's  Sailing 
Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The  long  duration  of  the 
gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night,"  27),  the  overclouded 
state  of  the  sky  ("  neither  sun  nor  .stars  appearing," 
20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  (rbv  ueroV,  xxviii.  2)  could  easily  he  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  modern  times  (see  \'<>y. 
and  Shipwreck,  p.  144;  Life  and  Epp.  p.  412). 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less 
northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to 
Cu,ai;ua  (xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  was  felt 
that  she  would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(ver.  17).  Combining  these  two  circumstances  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phcenice  when  the  storm  began  (ver.  14). 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the 
N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  sense  of  'EvpaKvAoov  (Euiouquilo, 
Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by 
Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text, 
more  especially  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading, 
and  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  (6  KaAov/xevos 
E'jpoK\vSwv)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Lean  Alford  thinks 
that  the  true  name  of  the  wind  was  zvpaKvKwv, 
but  that  the  Greek  sailors,  not  understanding  the 
Latin  termination,  corrupted  the  word  into  eiipoK- 
Avdo>v,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote  it.      [Winds.] 

J.  S.  H. 

EU'TYCHUS  (EIjtvxos  [fortunate]),  a 
youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  win- 
dow, and  having  fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was 
discoursing  far  into  the  night,  fell  from  the  third 
story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  Apostle.  The  plain  state- 
ment. ijp6r)  veicp6s,  and  the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  body  (cf.  2  K.  iv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a 
moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
and  Olshausen,  who  suppose  that  animation  was 
merely  suspended.  H.  A. 

*  In  his  later  editions  (Apostelgeschiclite,  1854 
and  1831),  Meyer  discards  his  earlier  opinion,  and 
declares  fully  that  Eutychus  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
and  hence  was  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle.  We 
may  add  that  the  window,  out  of  which  the  sleeper 
fell,  projected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  window  was)  either  over  the  street  or 
over  the  interior  court;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
he  fell  from  "the  third  story  "  upon  the  hard  earth 
or  pavement  below.  The  lamentation  of  those  pres- 
ent (6opi/Be7n-0i,  and  see  Mark  v.  38)  shows  that 
they  considered  him  dead,  which  is  also  the  antith- 
esis suggested  by  fevra  in  ver.  12.  II. 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organization  anil  practical 
working  of  the  church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  the  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
11  the  evayytAiaral  appear  on  the  one  hand  after 
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the  air6ffTo\oi  and  irpo<pr)Tai ;  on  the  other  before 
the  7ro(jU<=Ves  and  oioa<rica\oi.     Assuming  that  the 
Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the  Twelve  or 
tiot,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as  the  special 
delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore higher  than  all  others  in  their  authority,  and 
that  the  prophets  were   men  speaking  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words  that  were 
mighty  in  their  effects  on  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, it  would  follow  that  the  evangelists  had 
a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more  conspic- 
uous, and  so  far  higher,  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
systematic  instruction.     This  passage  accordingly 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between 
the  two  other  groups  —  sent  forth  as  missionary 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  such 
preparing   the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  as  applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi. 
8.     He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  gone  every- 
where, ebayye\i(6fXfvoi  rbv  \6yov  (Acts  viii.  4), 
now  in  one  city,  now  in  another  (viii.  40);  but  he 
has  not  the  power  or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does 
not  speak  as  a  prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of 
prophecy  belongs  to  his  four  daughters   (xxi.  9), 
exercises  apparently   no   pastoral   superintendence 
over  any  portion  of  the  flock.     The  omission  of 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  set- 
tled organization  >of  a  given  local  church,  which  of 
course   presupposed   the  work  of  the   missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  train 
of  thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind 
all  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  church  universal.      It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Krjpvffffeiv  rather  than  Si5oo- 
jCftjr,  or  Tra.pa.Ka.Xziv,    it  is  the   proclamation    of 
the   glad-tidings    to   those  who  have   not   known 
them,  rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
of  those  who   have  believed   and    been  baptized. 
And  this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  Tim.  iv. 
2,  5-     Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the  word;"  in 
doing  this  he  is  to  fulfill  "  the  work  of  an  evangel- 
ist."    It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a  work 
rather  than  an  order.     The  evangelist  might  or 
might    not  be  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.       The 
Apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though 
there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles.    The  brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  gos- 
pel" (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of 
St.  Paul's  companions  in  the  work,  and  known 
probably  by  the  same  name.     In  this,  as  in  other 
points    connected    with    the   organization   of    the 
church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  little  information 
is  to  be  gained  from  later  writers.     The  name  was 
no  longer  explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  specially  applied,  and  came  to 
be  variously  interpreted.     Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv. 
11)  describes   the  evangelists  (as   they  have  been 
described  above)  as  travelling  missionaries.     Chry- 
sostom,  as  men  who  preached  the  gospel  ^  irtpubv- 
T€S  iravraxov.     The  account  given  by  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  iii.  37),  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
vague,  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  itinerant 
Men    "  do   the  work   of 
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ignorant  of  the  faith."  The  last  clause  of  this 
description  indicates  a  change  in  the  work,  which 
before  long  affected  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
If  the  gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of 
the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then 
the  writers  of  such  books  were  kcit  i^oxr)"  THK 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Eusebius 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  them,  though  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  (as  in  //.  E.  v.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to 
Pantaenus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon  this 
meaning  so  overshadowed  the  old  that  G'xumenius 
(Estius  on  Eph.  iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  have  written  a  gos- 
pel (comp.  Ilarless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustine, 
though  commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at 
times  remembers  its  earlier  signification  (£>erm. 
xcix.  and  eclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  /.  c.) 
identifies  them  with  deacons.  In  later  liturgical 
language  the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  tue 
gospel  for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  PJlanz.  u. 
Lett.  iii.  5;  Hooker,  E.  P.  bk.  lxxviii.  7,  9.) 

E.  H.  P.  . 

EVE  (i"TCn,  i.  e.  Chavvah :  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii. 
20,  Zoiir),  elsewhere  E6o:  Neva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  femi- 
nine form  of  the  adjective  ^H,  living,  alive,  which 
more  commonly  makes  H*n-  or  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variation  of  the  noun  J"Pn,  which 
means  life.  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one 
of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  he  fashioned  into  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various 
explanations  of  this  narrative  have  been  offered. 
Perhaps  that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  namely,  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was 
beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it 
her  husband  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 
14).  [Adam.]  The  different  aspects  under  which 
Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen'  in 
the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first 
she  said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord," 
[" with  Jehovah,"  t.  e.  his  aid?]  or  perhaps,  "I 
have  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Lord,"  mistaking  him 
for  the  Redeemer.  When  the  second  was  born, 
finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel, 
or  vanity.  [Abel.]  When  his  brother  had  slain 
him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his  name 
Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life:  "Lor  God,"  said 
she,  "  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of 
Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  S.  L. 

E'VI  O'lN  [desire]:  Evl;  [Vat.  Evei,  and  so 
Alex,  in  Num.:]  Evi,  Hevams),  one  of  the  five 
kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21).     [Midian.]     E.  S.  P. 

*  EVIDENCE  (Jer.  xxxii.  10  ff.)  means  "bill 


missionary   preaching. 

evangelists,  leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  

and  deliver  the  written  gospels  to  those  who  were  .'of  sale"  (n3|?En  "IgD),  mentioned  repeatedly  m 
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the  account  of  Jeremiah's  fictitious  purchase  of  a 
field.  This  was  a  symbolic  act,  signifying  that 
though  the  threatened  desolation  must  come.  God's 
word  of  promise  was  sure,  and  "  houses  and  fields 
and  vineyards  should  again  be  possessed  in  the 
laud  "  (Jer.  xxxii.  15).  II. 

E'VIL-MEROTJACH  (?n'nP  V»1$ : 
Euia\fj.apa>3(K  [Vat.  -«»-],  [Alex.  Eunai>apw8ax, 
Ou\a/xapaSax  »  FA.  in  Jer.,  Ov\eSafiaxap  ;J 
OoKaifj.a8d.xap  '•  Abyden.  'Afjn\/j.apovSoKO s ;  Be- 
ros.  Evet\fxapa5ouxos:  JEdtmerodadk),  according 
to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from  the  second 
book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and  from  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  lii.  31),  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  this 
king  had  compassion  upon  his  father's  enemy,  Jehoi- 
achin,  and  released  him  from  prison  where  he  had 
languished  for  thirty-seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to 
him,"  and  gave  him  a  portion  at  hia  table  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  reigned  but  a  short  term,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  b.  c.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded 
by  Neriglissar  in  b.  c.  559.  (See  the  Canon  of 
I'tolemy.  given  under  Babylon.)  He  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the 
time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr.  9)  and 
Berosus  (Fr.  11).  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space 
Evil-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar  [Ner- 
gal-shakezek]  —  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to 
his  sister  —  who  then  seized  the  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his  fate  by 
lawless  government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father,  and 
the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may 
have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  G.  R. 

*  EVIL  SPIRIT.     PDe.uon.] 

*  EXCELLENCY  OF  CARMEL,  Is. 
xxxv.  2.  [Caumel,  especially  note,  p.  389,  Amer. 
ed.] 

*  EXCELLENT,  after  the  Latin  excelhns, 
has  its  older  sense  of  "surpassing,"  "transcend- 
ent," in  Dan.  ii.  31  ("brightness  .  .  .  excellent") 
and  2  l'eter  i.  17  ("excellent  glory").  In  con- 
formity with  that  usa^e,  we  find  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing of  "  a  grand  excellent  tyrant,"  and  Taylor  of 
"excellent  pain.'' 

"Most  excellent"  (KpariffTOs)  as  applied  to 
Theophilus,  Luke  i.  3,  and  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiii. 
20,  is  unquestionably  a  title  of  rank  or  office.  It 
is  the  same  Greek  term  that  the  A.  V.  renders 
"noble"  as  applied  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  3,  and  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxvi.  25.     [THEOPHILU8.J  H. 

*  EXCHANGERS.     [Money-Changkks.] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (a<pop«r(j.6s:  ex- 
communicato). Excommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philosoph- 
ical idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with 
other  theories,  and  to  be  valued  according  as  it 
maintains  its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ions, excommunication  and  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments and  penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable. 
If  a  society  has  l>een  instituted  for  maintaining 
any  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals,  they 
are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That 
the  Christian  church  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spir- 
itual "  kingdom  of  God  "  on  earth,  is  the  declara- 
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tion  of  the  Bible  [Church]  ;  and  that  the  Jewish 
church  was  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  or- 
ganization is  clear. 

I.  Jewish  Excommunication.  —  The  Jewish  sys- 
tem of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  first 
offense  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 

^"TO  (Nuldui).  Rambam  (quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
Hone  Hebraicte  on  1  Cor.  v.  5),  Morinus  (Dt 
Pamitentia,  iv.   27),  and  Buxtorf  (Lexicon,  s.  v. 

"'•VTI!)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offenses  for  which 
it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  range  in 
heinousness  from  the  offense  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  Elsewhere 
(Bab.  Afoed  Kulon,  fol.  16,  1)  the  causes  of  its 
infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  in- 
solence. The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in 
court,  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends, 
his  sentence  was  pronounced  —  "  Let  M.  or  N.  be 
under  excommunication."  The  excommunicated 
person  was  prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of 
the  razor,  or  of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him 
at  four  cubits'  distance.  He  was  jtllowed  to  go  to 
the  Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days ;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  offender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, be  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuni- 
cation, termed  0"in  (cherem),  a  word  meaning 
something  devoted  to  God  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28;  Ex. 
xxii.  20  [19] ;  Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties 
were  now  attached.  The  offender  was  not  allowed 
to  teach  or  to  be  taught  in  company  with  others,  to 
hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commercial 
transactions  beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for 
which  authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Curse  ye  Meroz  "  of  Judg.  v.  23.    Lastly  followed 

Sn^2t^  (Shammathd),  which  was  an  entire  cut- 
ting off  from  the  congFegation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on 
the  natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  socie- 
ties enjoy.  The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram  (Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Meroz 
(Judg.  v.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of 
Ezra  (vii.  26,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehe- 
miah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists 
as  precedents  by  which  their  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. In  respect  to  the  principle  involved,  the 
"  cutting  oft" from  the  people"  commanded  for  cer- 
tain sins  (Ex.  xxx.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  \as\.  xvii.  4), 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii.  46;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  more 
apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  born  blind  and  restored  to  sigiit  (John 
ix.).  "  The  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  par- 
ents, He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).  "And 
they  cast  him  out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  out "   (34,  35).     The  expressions  here  used, 
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awocrvi'dycoyos  -yeVrjTcu  —  ££4j3a\ov  aurbv  e|o), 
refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  excommunica- 
tion or  niddui.  Our  Lord  warns  his  disciples  that 
they  will  have  to  suffer  excommunication  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi.  2) ;  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xii.  42).  In  Luke  vi. 
22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommuni- 
cation —  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  com- 
pany (atpoplffwfftv),  and  shall  reproach  you  (ovei- 
BlcrciKTiv),  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  (bcl3d\a>- 
criv),  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three 
words  very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
of  nkhh'd,  cherem,  and  shamm&tha.  Th'is  verse 
makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  already 
formally  distinguished  from  each  other,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately.0 

II.  Christian  Excommunication.  —  Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by 
all  societies,  nor* merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  arid  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Ix>rd  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practiced  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  1  Cor. 
v.  11  j  Tit.  iii.  10). 

Its  Institution.  —  The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican  —  i.  e.  be  reduced  to 
a  stale  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

Apostolic  Example.  —  In  the  epistles  we  find 
St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii. 
10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  offenders  from 
the  church.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian  :  "  Ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have 
not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you.  For 
I  verily,  as  absent,  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit, 
have  judged  already,  as  though   I  were   present, 


a  *  On  the  forms  and  degrees  of  Jewish  excommu- 
nication, see  particularly  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Talm.  col. 
827-29,  1303-07,  2466-70.  A  tremendous  example  of 
the  cherem  is  given  (from  Buxtorf)  in  Stuart's  Comm. 
on  Romans,  p.  403,  2d  ed.  (note  on  Rom.  ix.  3).  The 
anathema  pronounced  on  Spinoza  by  a  Jewish  tribunal 
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concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto 
Satan  for  the  'destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '" 
(1  Cor.  v.  2-5).  The  other  case  is  that  of  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander:  "Holding  faith,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  some  having  put  away  concern- 
ing faith  have  made  shipwreck :  of  whom  is  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (1 
Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these  per- 
sons were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  immorality, 
others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full  meaning  of 
the  expression,  "  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is  doubtful. 
All  agree  that  excommunication  is  contained  in  it, 
but  whether  it  implies  any  further  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  committed 
specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  questioned. 
The  strongest  argument  for  the  phrase  meaning 
no  more  than  excommunication  may  be  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colosse,"  St.  Paul  exhorts  them  to 
"  give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is 
of  men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  trans- 
ported from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  by  admission  into  the  church.  What  he 
means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  clear 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  writings,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  vi.  12:  "  Put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  for  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Introduction  into 
the  church  is  therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ.  This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  effect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  church  than 
by  the  words,  "deliver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idea 
being,  that  the  man,  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivered 
therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler,  Satan.  This 
interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  terms 
in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  commission 
which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  :  "  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is 
in  me"  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  of 
being  placed  in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  church,  is 


in  1656  is  another  remarkable  specimen  of  cursing  in 
the  name  of  religion.  It  has  been  recently  published 
in  the  Siipydementum  to  the  Works  of  Spinoza  (con- 
taining hitherto  inedited  treatises),  p.  290  ff.  (Amst. 
1862).  A. 
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pronounced  to  be  a  translation  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Con- 
versely, to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  would  be  to 
be  removed  from  light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  God's  government,  and  delivered  into  the 
power  of  Satan  (so  Balsainon  and  Zonaras,  in  Ba- 
sil. Can.  7 ;  Estius,  in  1  Cor.  v. ;  Beveridge,  in 
Can.  Apost.  x.).  If,  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  im- 
ply the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  apostolical 
power,  similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (Acts  v.  1),  Simon  Magna  (viii.  20),  and 
Elymas  (xiii.  10).  (So  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,    Hammond,   Grotius,  Lightfoot. ) 

Apostolic  Precept.  —  In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the 
form  of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles,  we  find 
apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline  should 
be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted 
to  :  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  wit'i 
him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Ye!,  co.int  him  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother," 
writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  iii. 
14).  To  the  Romans:  "Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them  "  (Rom.  xvi. 
17).  To  the  Galatians:  "  I  would  they  were  even 
cut  off  that  trouble  you  "  (Gal.  v.  12).  To  Tim- 
othy: "If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from 
such  withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  To  Titus 
he  uses  a  still  stronger  expression:  "A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
reject"  (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instructs  the  lady 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  second  epistle,  not  to 
receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any 
who  did  not  believe  in  Christ  (2  John  10);  and  we 
read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  himself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii. 
28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes, 
apparently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to 
have  the  preeminence,"  as  "  casting  out  of  the 
church,"  i.  e.  refusing  church  communion  to,  the 
stranger  brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  "suffering"  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites 
"  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit 
fornication,  and  to  e;it  things  sacrificed  unto  idols" 
(Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages  still  more 
important  to  our  subject.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  denounces,  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed  (avdOefxa  taToi).  As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed  "  (ui/dde/xa  eara),  Gal.  i.  8,  0). 
And  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let 
him  be  Anathema,"  "  let  him  be  Anathema  Mar- 
an-atha," refer  respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
of  Jewish  excommunication  —  the  cherem  and  the 
shammdthd.     This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  avdde/xa  and  avd9r)fj.a  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the 
same  meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing 
get  apart,  laid  up,  or  devoted.    But  whereas  a  thing 
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may  be  set  apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction, 
the  words,  like  the  Latin  "  sacer  "  and  the  English 
"devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses  —  rb 
airr^WoTpiwjj.et'oi'  &sov,  and  rb  a.<pwp la jj-ivov 
®e<5.  The  LXX.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writers 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  avdOyfJ-a.  is  applied  to  the  votive 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  10;  Luke  xxi.  5;  and 
Chrys.  Horn.  xvi.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.),  and  the  form 
auddefxa  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  DeuL 
vii.  20;  Josh.  vi.  17,  viii.  13).  Thus  St.  Paul 
declares  that  he  could  wish  himself  an  avdQefna 
from  Christ,  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews 
(Rom.  ix.  3).  His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  set  apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast 
aside  and  destroyed,  if  only  it  could  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  Hence  we  see  the 
force  of  avaOeixa.  tOTw  in  Gal.  i.  8.  "  Have 
noth'ng  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  Apoitle's 
injunction,  "  but  let  him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  God  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit.1"' 
Hammond  (in  he. )  paraphrases  it  as  follows :  — 
"  You  are  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion 
with  him,  to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated 
person,  under  the  second  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  none  is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in 
sacred  things."  Hence  it  is  that  avade/xa  tente 
came  to  be  the  common  expression  employed  by 
Councils  at  the  termination  of  each  canon  which 
they  enacted,  meaning  that  whoever  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  and  its  privileges,  and 
from  the  favor  of  God,  until  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xvi.  2,  16). 

The  expression  'KvdQtfia.  fj.apa.vadd,  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  in- 
genious expositions.    Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives 

it  from  nrtS  E^OE,  "  Cursed  be  thou."     But 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buxtorf,  Morinus, 
Hammond.  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  shammdthd.  They  do  so  by  translating 
shammdthd,  "  The  Lord  comes."  But  shammdthd 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  Lord  conies  "  (see 
Lightfoot,  in  loc).  Several  fanciful  derivations  are 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  death," 
"  There  is  desolation;  "  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  "  The  Lord  comes." 

Lightfoot  derives  it  from  !~\12W,  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to 
us,  is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "  The 
Lord  is  come"  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estius,  Light- 
foot), or  "  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  take  the  for- 
mer meaning,  we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason 
why  the  offender  was  to  be  anathematized;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  either  imply  that  the  separation 
was  to  be  in  perpetuity,  "  donee  Dominus  redeat " 
(Augustine),  or,  more  properly,  it  would  be  a  form 
of  solemn  appeal  to  the  day  on  which  the  judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (comp.  Jude  14). 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
avdOe/ia  ea-rai.  And  thus  it  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  towards  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  shammdthd  and  the  cherem. 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymological 
identity  between  the  two  words  shammdthd  and 
maran-atha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctuate 
more  strongly  between  avadefna  and  /xapavaOd,  and 
read  tfru  avdOe/xa-  futpa.va.8d,  ».  e.   "  Let  him  be 
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'anathema.  The  Lord  will  come."  The  anathema 
and  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other 
(see  Lev.  xxvii.  28;  Num.  xxi.  3;  Is.  xliii.  28). 

Restoration  to  Communion.  —  Two  cases  of  ex- 
communication are  related  in  Holy  Scripture;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is 
specially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so. 
The  offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul, 
still  absent  as  before,  forbids  the  further  infliction 
of  the  punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of 
the  penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  re- 
ceive him  back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their 
love  towards  him. 

The  Nature  of  Excommunication  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  in- 
vestigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology 
of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from 
the  communion  of  the  church;  (3)  that  it's  object 
is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the 
protection  of  the  sound  members  of  the  church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  v.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii.  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  (1  Cor. 
v.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence 
is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor.  ii.  9), 
and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  (ib.  6);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be  of 
indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period;  (8)  that  its 
dm-ation  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (ib.  8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition 
on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted  (ib. 
7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly  reversed 
as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (ib.  10). 

Practice  of  Excommunication  in  the  Post-Apos- 
tolic Church.  —  The  first  step  was  an  admonition 
to  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  precept  (Tit. 
iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Offic.  ii.  27;  Prosper, 
De  Vit.  Contempl.  ii.  7;  Synesius,  Ep.  lviii.)  If 
this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
lesser  excommunication  (a.(popi<Tfi.&s),  by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  was  shut  ouC  from  the  communion-service, 
although  admitted  to  what  was  called  the  service 
of  the  catechumens  (see  Theodoret,  Ep.  lxxvii. 
ad  Euhd.).  Thirdly  followed  the  greater  excom- 
munication or  Anathema  (navriK^s  afyopiaixos, 
ayd8efj.a),  by  which  the  offender  was  debarred,  not 
only  from  the  eucharist,  but  from  taking  part  in 
all  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  company  of  the  faithful  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  submission,  offend- 
ers were  received  back  to  communion  by  going 
through  the  four  stages  of  public  penance,  in  which 
they  were  termed,  (1)  -irpoaKXaiovrfs,  Jtentes,  or 
weepers;  (2)  aKpoufievoi,  audientes,  or  hearers; 
(3)  uTronitrrovTes,  substi-ati,  or  kneelers:  (4)  aw 
eo-TwTfs,  ronsistentes,  or  co-standers;  after  which 
they  were  restored  to  communion  by  absolution, 
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accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands.  To  trace  out 
this  branch  of  the  subject  more  minutely  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  legitimate  sphere.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  Suicer's  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  s.  vv.  irp6<rK\av<ris,  a.Kp6atris,  vn6irT<i>cris. 
ffvtrracns. 

References.  —  Tertullian,  De  Pamitentia  ;  Opp. 
i.  13*9,  Lutet.  1634;  S.  Ambrose,  De  Pamitentia, 
Paris,  1686;  Morinus,  De  Pamitentia,  Antv.  1682; 
Hammond,  Power  of  the  Keys ;  Works,  i.  406, 
Lond.  1684 ;  Selden,  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium 
juxla  Disciplinam  Hebraorum,  Lips.  1695 ;  Light- 
foot,  Horai  Hebraicm,  On  1  Cor.  v.  5;  Works,  ii. 
746,  Lond.  1684;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  books  xvi.,  xviii.,  Lond.  1862; 
Marshall,  Penitentinl  Discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  Oxf.  1844;  Thorndike,  The  Church's 
Power  of  Excommunication,  as  found  in  Script- 
ure ;  Works,  vi.  21  (see  also  i.  55,  ii.  157),  Oxf. 
1856 ;  Waterland,  No  Communion  with  impui/ners 
of  Fundamentids ;  Works,  iii.  456,  Oxf.  1843 ; 
Hey,  Lectures  in  Divinity,  On  Art.  xxxiii.,  Camb. 
1822;  Palmer,  Treatise  cm  the  Church,  ii.  224, 
Lond.  1842;  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  Articles. 
On  Art.  xxxiii.,  Lond.  1863.  F.  M. 

EXECUTIONER  (n2t) :  o-ireKovAaTup). 
The  Hebrew  tabbdch  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondarily,  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "captain  of  the  executioners"  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  jail  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzara- 
dan  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan. 
ii.  14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "captain 
of  the  guard  "  himself  occasionally  performed  the 
duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25, 
34.  Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dig- 
nity, and  something  beyond  the  present  position 
of  the  zdbit  of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it.  It  is 
still  not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar 
chief-cook,  apx'^o-yetpos. 

The  Greek  o-iracov\a.Twp  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  speculator ;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claud.  35).  W.  L.  B. 

EXILE.     [Captivity.] 

EX'ODUS   (r^71W  H^Sl,  being  the  first 

words  of  the  book,  or  abbr.  mDQ?  ;  in  the  Ma- 

sora  to  Gen.  xxiv.  8  ca'Jed  "PP"^'  see  Buxt.  Lex. 
Talm.  col.  1325:  "E|oSoj:  Exodus),  the  second 
book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1-xviii.  27; 
and  II.  Legislative,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of 
these  may  be  subdivided  into  (1)  the  preparation 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt;  (2)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliver- 
ance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  36)  contains 
an  account  of  the  following  particulars  :  The 
great  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty, 
which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
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(ch.  i.);  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses 
(ii. ) ;  his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  conse- 
quence (iv.  18-31);  his  first  ineffectual  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which 
only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v.  1- 
21);  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their  gene- 
alogies (v.  22-vii.  7);  the  successive  signs  and 
wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of  Is- 
rael from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-xii.  36). 

(2.)  A' narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connection  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  first-born  (xii.  37-xiii.  16 ) ; 
the  march  to  the  lied  Sea,  the  passage  through  it, 
and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses'  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion  (xiii.  17 -xv.  21);  (b.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Ked 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  liephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22-xvii.  16);  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (xix. 
6);  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people 
are  enacted  (xxi.  1-xxiii.  19 ) ;  an  Angel  is  promised 
as  their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  cov- 
enant between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii.  20-xxiv.  18); 
instructions  are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selec- 
tion of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the 
hands  of  Moses  (xxv.  1-xxxi.  18);  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  re- 
jection in  consequence,  and  their  restoration  to 
God's  favor  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1- 
xxxiv.  35);  lastly,  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance 
with  the  injunctions  previously  given  (xxxv.  1-xl. 
38). 

This  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation:  and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  Eirst  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

B.  Integrity.  —  According  to  von  Lengerke  (Ke- 
naan,  lxxxviii.,  xc.)  the  following  portions  of  the 
took  belons;  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  document: 
L'hap.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-36,  vi.  2-vii.  7,  xii.  1-28,  37,  38, 
40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.- 
xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  Stiihelin  (Krit.  U nterss.)  and  De 
Wette  (Einleitung)  agree  in  the  main  with  this  di- 
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vision.  Knobel  [1857],  the  most  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  these  books  still 
more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to  many  passages 
has  formed  a  different  judgment.     He  assigns  to 

the  Elohist:  i.  1-7, 13,  14,  ii.  23-25  from  ITOM^I, 
vi.  2-vii.  7  (except  vi.  8),  vii.  8-13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3, 
11  from  Sbl,  and  12-15,  ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9, 
10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  37  a,  40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,  2,  20, 
xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18  (except  ^N  pV2D  »"!» 
in  ver.  15,  and  1  "71272  i"lN  U~\T1  in  ver.   16), 

21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from  2tf7',^),  xv.  19, 
22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-36,  xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a, 
xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main;  xxxv.  1-xl.  38. 
A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages 
selected  by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  to 
the  original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very 
uncertain  all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  The 
first,  that  of  von  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  urged  by  Hiivernick 
(EM.  in  der  Pent,  §  117),  Kanke,  and  others. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all  agree  in 
regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  "great  judg- 
ments" (D^Vr?  D^J2227D  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  ad- 
ditions. Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  original  documents  did  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.  has 
clearly  a  reference  to  it :  only  he  will  not  allow  that 
the  story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But 
even  then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed, 
for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the 
miraculous  portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the 
older  document,  and  so  accounts  for  the  expression 
in  vi.  6.  The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague 
of  frogs,  of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  are,  according 
to  Knobel,  Elohistic.  He  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders here  links  of  connection,  and  a  reirular  se- 
quence in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us  observe  that 
Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses 
directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  importance:  first  there  is 
the  sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of 
Aaron ;  next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however, 
do  not  touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is 
a  plague  upon  man,  and  here  Moses  takes  tiie  most 
prominent  part;  the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished 
by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus  the  miracles  increase  in 
intensity  as  they  go  on.  The  agents  likewise  rise 
in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with  his  rod  of  might  be- 
gins the  work,  he  gives  way  afterwards  to  his  greater 
brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of  redemption  Je- 
hovah employs  no  human  agency,  but  himself  with 
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a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  effects  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus  se- 
lected have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that 
because  portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  work,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  subsequent  embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
to  the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  de- 
scribed, is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel 
to  vi.  2-vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
Elohist  should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words, 
"And  God  spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single 
word  as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  So  argues  Hiivernick,  and  as  it  appears  to 
us,  not  without  reason.  It  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  divine 
names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral documents.  Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion, 
chap.  i.  15-22,  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  "  but  vv.  17,  20,  Ehhim 
(?),"  and  again,  chap.  iii.  4,  6,  11-15  "here  seven 
times  Ehhim."  In  other  places  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  19,  which  Stiibelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  .Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must 
be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.     Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 

(EM.  §  151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  Him  PHD,  i.  7, 

mn  r,»n  nsvn,  xii.  17, 41,  ma  wpn,  vi. 

4,  the  formula  IDSb  HW12  bs  "  ~Q~m, 

xxv.  1,  xxx.  11,  &c,  rWS2,  vi.  26,  vii.  4,  xii. 

17,  41,  51 ;  D^-I^n  "p2,  xii.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx. 
8,  and  other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist. 
Stiibelin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  second  legislation. 
"Wherever,"  he  says,  "I  find  mention  of  a  pillar 
of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  '  An- 
gel of  Jehovah,'  as  Ex.  xxiii.,  xxxiv..  or  the  phrase 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  as  Ex.  xiii.  5, 
xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  made  of  a  coming 
down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or  where  the 
Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the  tabernacle 
supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex.  xxxiii.  7,  I 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading  the  words 
of  the  author  of  the  second  legislation  (i.  e.  the 
Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical  distinctions  are 
very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereotyped  language 
like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every- 
thing which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
is  all  they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  accord- 
ing to  them  could  not  have  existed  in  an  earlier 
and  simpler  age.  But  on  their  own  hypothesis 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary  view.  For  the  earlier 
traditions  of  a  people  are  not  generally  the  least 
wonderful,  but  the  reverse.  And  one  cannot,  thus, 
acquit  the  second  writer  of  a  design  in  embellish- 
ing his  narrative.     However,  this  is  not  the  place 
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to  argue  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  miracles 
proof  sufficient  of  later  authorship.  Into  this  error 
Knobel,  it  is  true,  has  not  fallen.  By  admitting 
some  of  the  plagues  into  his  Elohistic  catalogue,  he 
shows  that  he  is  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic 
prejudices  of  critics  like  De  Wette.  But  his  own 
critical  tests  are  not  conclusive.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  cuts  verses  to  pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and 
xiii.  15,  16,  27,  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  is  so 
completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so  evidently  from 
the  stern  constraint  of  a  theory,  that  his  labors  in 
this  direction  are  not  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  in- 
deed forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pemtatkuch.J 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  lie 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibility.  —  Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  estal  lisli 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connection  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foieign  dynasty. 
[Egypt.  J  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men  beside 
women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000. 
This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  this  immense  increase,  if 
we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  probable) 
that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children  of  Israel 
was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  tiie  number  who  went  into  Egypt  with  Jacob 
was  considerably  more  than  "  threescore  and  ten 
souls"  [see  Chronology];  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of 
Egypt a  (concerning  which  all  writers  are  agreed ), 

«  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  378;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii. 
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and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Is- 
raelites dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  allow  430  years  for  the  increase  of  the 
nation  rather  than  any  shorter  period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  Hut  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 
JULCW,  ."water,"  and  XI  or  (g\  "to  take;" 
cf.  Gesen.  Then,  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Cumin,  in-  Ioc.)j 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 
name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  Hut  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  De  Wette's  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  ff.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  o! ject  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slave?.  To 
require  the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  born  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness 
of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives  were  He- 
brew, they  may  have  been  Egyptian ;  and  kings, 
like  other  slave  owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their 
interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  pa«sions; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of  King 
Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap.  Joseph,  c. 
Aplon.  i.  31),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycury.  28).  He  objects  further 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command 
with  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very  many  instances 
the  command  of  the  king  would  be  evaded,  and 
probably  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  savior  of  his  people  —  which,  as  Hiiver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  E«;ypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river  is 
followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  fiom  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on 
men,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  .and  without  such 
succession,  are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
neitier  after  them  shall  be  such."  And  all  travel- 
lers in  Egypt   have  observed  swarms   of  locusts, 
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brought  generally  by  a  southwest  wind  (Denon 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  locusts,1'  which 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain," 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer,  lie  also  saw  l/nil  in  Egypt.  In 
January  1813,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by 
a  storm.  "  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain 
'•  which  carried  off  4(1,(1 10  head  of  cattle"  (Letter* 
from.  Egypt,  Eng.  trans,  pp.  49,  27,  14). 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out 
of  a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
ceremony,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between 
the  directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers. 
Hut  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different 
observance  for  the  future.      [PASSOVKR.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the 
lower  orders  bathe  in  the  river.  Hut  Herodotus 
(ii.  35)  tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  mon- 
uments) that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were 
under  no  restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist 
in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  amies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus;  Manna;  The  Bed  Sua.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are 
discussed  under  Pentateuch.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Of  recent  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Mecklen- 
burg, Scriptura  ac  Traditio,  Corni.perpet.in  Pent. 
1839  ;  Heinemann.  Tkorath  Emeth,  die  f'uf 
Bitch er  Musis,  1853;  Laborde,  Commentaire  yeo- 
graphique  sur  VExode  et  lis  Nombres,  1842; 
Herzheimer,  Schuschan  Eduth,  Erhldrung  tier 
fiinf  Biicher  Musis,  1853-5G;  Kalisch,  Hist,  and 
Crit.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  a 
New  Translation,  Exodus,  1855;  Knobel,  in  the 
Kurzycf.  exeget.  Hundb.  .mm  A.  7'.,  vol.  xii.. 
Exodus  a-  Leviticus  erMart,  1857;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, Holy  Bible  villi  Notes,  vol.  i.,  Fire  Books 
of  Moses,  2d  ed.  18G5;  Keil,  Bibl.  Kumnuiitar 
titer  das  A.  T.  von  Ki.il  it.  Delilzseh,  l"  Hand, 
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Genesis  u.  Eavdus,  2te  Aufl.  1866 ;  J.  G.  Murphy, 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  1866. 

T.  J.  C. 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in 
the  various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the 
Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the 
chronological,  the  historical,  and  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  event. 

1.  Dale.  —  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  CHRONOLOGY,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  year  B.  c. 
1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with  this 
date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.     Hales  places  the 
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Exodus  b.  c.  1648,  Usher  b.  c.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
b.  c.  1320. 

2.  History.  —  The  Exodus  is  a  great  turning- 
point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarchal 
dispensation  ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it 
the  Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a 
nation.  It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  how 
the  previous  history  led  up  to  this  event.  The 
advancement  of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his 
kinsmen  in  what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least, 
"  the  best  of  the  land,"  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  apart 
from  Egyptian  influence,  favored  the  multiplying 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  their 
nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution  bound 
them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  tima 
loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upcai 
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them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready, 
when  Moses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
man  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph  ; 
Moses;  Egypt.] 

The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
Egypt].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
first-born  were  slain  (Ex.  xii  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (vv.  31,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  from  Rameses  (vv.  37,  39),  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  towards 
morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 


xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  encamped 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which  they  were 
saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army  were  de- 
stroyed. It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  perish  in  the  Red  Sea;  but  not  only  does 
the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it.  is  expressly  contradicted 
in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
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more  extraordinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordi- 
nary causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
But  even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be 
asked  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  the 
fit  time  could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to 
such  ordinary  causes,  and  the  necessary  negative 
reply  would  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  nat- 
uralistic explanation  of  the  event  on  account  of  the 
use  of  natural  means.  It  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  deny  the  event,  but  this  could  not  be  attempted 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
occurrence. 

3.  Geography.  —  The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approx- 
imately :  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the 
first  station  (Barneses),  and  the  direction  of  the 
journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province 
of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from 
a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  towards 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They  could 
only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
the  Wddi-t-Tumeyldt,  for  every  other  cultivated 
or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Bed  Sea. 
Barneses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in  this 
valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least  to 
Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that  region 
is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a  single  valley, 
and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller  territory 
to  support  the  Israelites.     [Goshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
each  clay's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell 
far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  there- 
fore give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a 
deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot 
consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
Barneses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  much 
more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
site  of  Barneses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present 
day  El-  Abbdseeyeh,  not  far  from  the  western  end 
of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a 
place  in  this  position  is  further  evident  from  the 
account  of  the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them: 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  [was] 
near;  for  God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  Bed  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18). 

The  expression  used,  3®*1,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  but 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Were  the  meaning 
.hat  the  people  turned,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
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Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the 
west,  and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance 
to  the  Bed  Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  ir 
traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the  reasonable 
identification  of  the  Land  of  Goshen.  [RAMB8B8.] 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  started  from 
near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  along 
which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  route  to  the 
Philistine  territory. 

Barneses  is  evidently  the  Eaamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it,  is 
called  the  land  of  Barneses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,  6.     [Bameses;  Goshen.] 

After  the  first  day's  journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  a3 
the  Scenas  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenae  Maudraj 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  to  ~2.Tpa.T6- 
ireSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion.    [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness "  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  0,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable 
land  ceases,  near  the  Sebn  Bidr,  or  Seven  Wells, 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than 
the  Etham  of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too 
far  west  for  the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
our  description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  far 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made 
in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern  sites. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  places. 
The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment  was  be- 
fore or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was  Migdol, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea. 
[Baal-zephon.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth  is 
probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  The  sep-. 
arable  prefix  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore   hold   the   name   to   be 
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Egj'ptian.  Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, nS-^L'Y'i-pyt)T.  " tne  Place  where 
sedge  grows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  crit- 
ical sagacity  of  Fresnel  recognized  in  the  modern 
Ghmceybtt-d-boos,  "the  bed  of  reeds."  We  can- 
not, however,  hold  that  the  Ghuuteybet-el-boos  in 
the  neighborhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahiroth  of  the  Bible:  there  is  another 
Ghuweybet-el-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name 
would  of  course  depend  for  its  permanence  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to  change. 
[Fi-iiahihoth.]  Migdol  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  [Mig- 
dol.] Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baai,-zi:imi<»,\  | 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  the  encampment 
would  have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy, 
having  on  either  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a 
watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Ska,  Passage  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished. 

•  We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  lie  thought  neglectful  if  we  did  not 
allude  to  what  l'rof.  Lepsius  has  written  on  the 
subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modem 
site  —  that  of  Barneses  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian site  now  called  Aboo-Kesheyd,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Kameses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Turn,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclusion 
to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because  Aboa 
Keslicyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  Land  of  Goshen 
must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  singularly  illogical,  for 
Rameses  was  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  not  20 
miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the  Israelites  more 
than  two  days  to  journey  from  it  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  makes  its  allocation  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  sea  absurd.  The  supposition  involves  there- 
fore a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant's,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  /Vrce- 
ment  de  I'  Jsthme  de  Suez.  R.  S.  P. 

EXORCIST  (iZopKio-rfo  ■■  exorcusta).  The 
verb  i^opKi(a>  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  and  once 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases 
it  is  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcise,  but  as  a 
synonym  of  the  simple  verb  6pKi(ci>,  to  charye  with 

an  oath,  to  adjure.  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (P^StETT, 
A.  V.  "I  will  make  thee  swear")  with  37,  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  63  with  Mark  v.  7;  and  see  1  Thess. 
v.  27  (fi/opKi£w,  I^achm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate 
noun,  however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  is 
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found  once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  the 
ejection  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  possessed  by 
them  (cf.  4£6pKaxrts,  6pi<6w,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2, 
§  5).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage 
as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  class  of  persons, 
to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  con- 
firms what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews. 
That  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to, 
but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by 
our  Lord's  admission  when  he  asks  the  Pharisees, 
"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
your  disciples  (viol)  cast  them  out'?  "  (Matt.  xii. 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exorcists 
we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing  skillfully 
on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  departure  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
Justin  Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a 
devil,  by  employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  ('AAA'  el  apa  e£opKi£bt 
ris  bfjitov  Kara,  rod  Beov  '  Af3paa.fi  xal  6eov  'I<rao/c' 
Ktxl  8eov  'Io«c6/8,  laws  viroTayrjcreTai  [to  Satfi6- 
vicf],  Dud.  cum  Tryph.  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  See 
also  ApoL  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for 
Christianity  superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive 
power  in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of 
Iren.  adv.  Hwres.  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Grotius  on  Matt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen  ("H5»j  fievroi  oi  e'|  bfxwv  iwopKiffTal 
rrj  rex"V'  &o~irep  Ka\  ra  t6vr\,  xp^H-ev0i  f^opKi- 
£ovo~t  /cot  8ufud.jj.ao~i  teal  Karadd-r/xois  xpu>vra\., 
elirov).  With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §  5)  of  an  exorcism  which 
he  saw  performed  by  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence 
of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the 
cure  is  attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain 
incantations  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him. 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt.  x. 
8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19),  and 
was,  according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17),  ex- 
ercised by  believers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  his  followers,  the 
N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  "  exorcise  " 
or  "exorcist."     [See  Demon;  Demoniacs.] 

T.  T.  P. 

EXPIATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

*  EYE-SERVICE,  a  word  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  our  English  translators  (found  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Col.  iii.  22,  and  in  the  A.  V.,  both 
there  and  Eph.  vi.  6).  It  is  their  rendering  of 
6-p6a\/j.o5ou\eia,  which  means,  service  performed 
only  as  it  were  under  the  master's  eye,  ?'.  e.  reluc- 
tant and  mercenaiy.  The  Greek  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  H. 

*  E'ZAR  is  found  in  many  modern  editions 
of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  i.  38  instead  of  the  correct 
form  Ezer.     [Ezek.]  A. 

EZ'BAI  [2  syl.]  O^TS  Ithick  or  short,  Dietr.]  : 
'A£of3al;  [Vat.  A^ai;  Alex.  A^f,  FA.  A^e 
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Corap.  'A<r@cu  •]  Asbai),  father  of  Naarai,  who  was 
one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 
In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35)  the  names 
are  given  "  Paarai  the  Arbite,"  which  Kennieott 
decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in  Chron- 
icles.    (Dissertation,  &c.  p.  2U9.) 

EZ'BON  0}2VW  [perh.  inclined,  Ges.] :  Qacro- 
y3oj/:  Esebon).  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi. 
16).     In  the  latter  passage   the  name  is  written 

"OTS  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  corruption  of 
the  text,  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 
'Afevt'.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  acci- 
dental omission  of  the  3  in  the  first  instance  (as 
in  ™!Tt?s?^j  Abiezer  (Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in 
Num.  xxvi.  is  written  ""Vfl^S,  Jeezer),  and  then, 
when  "O^S  was  no  longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the 
changing  it  info  ^pT^- 

2.  [V"I2V^  0  'Effe/S&'i  [Vat.  2ej3wi/;  Alex.] 
A<ref}cai>:  [Esbon].  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  while  Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned among  the  sons  of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he 

appears  here  in  company  with  """^V'  ^r'>  which 
is  not  a  Benjamite  family  either,  according  to  the 
other  lists,  but  which  is  found  in  company  with 
Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  families,  both  in  Gen. 

xlvi.  16  (Eri,  ",~^37),  and  Num.  xxvi.  16.  Were 
these  two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Ben- 
jamin after  the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx.  ? 
Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh-Gilead  (comp.  xxi. 
12-14).  [Beciikk.]  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  seems  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  cen3as  as  in  king  David's  time. 

A.  C.  H. 

EZECHFAS  ('ECfKi'os;  [Vat.  eC«"m-:]  Ozias). 
1.  1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jahaziah  in  Ezr. 
x.  15. 

2.  (Ezechias.)  2  Esdr.  vii.  40.    [Hezekiah.] 

EZECTAS  ('E{eKios:  Ezechias),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
43;  for  Hilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
viii.  4. 

EZEKI'AS  (E(eicias,  and  so  Codex  B  in  N. 
T. :  Ezechias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xlix.  4;  2 
Mace.  xv.  22;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.     [Hezekiah. J 

EZE'KIEL    (bSptq^,    i.  e.  Yechezkel,  for 

7S    p-jrP,  God  will  strengthen,  or  from  ptH 

7SH,  the  strength  of  God:  'Ie£e/ci7jA.:  Ezechiel), 
one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been 
various  fancies  about  his  name ;  according  to  Abar- 
banel  (Prief  in  Ezech.)  it  implies  "  one  who  nar- 
rates the  might  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the 
future,"  and  some  (as  Villalpandus,  Praif.  in  Ezech. 
p.  x.)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 

Q,,|?jn,  and  ^pT.n  (iii.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the 
groundless  conjecture  of  Sanctius  (Prole  gom.  in 
Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the  name  was  given  him 
subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
(Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Libr.  Bibl.  Vet.Testam.  ii. 
part  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  conjectures 
have  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is  known 
about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newcome  observes)  beyond 
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the  fact  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a  careful 
and  learned  education.  The  Kabbis  had  a  rule 
that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  R.  Dav.  Kimchi 
in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with 
Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because  he 
was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition  makes 
Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz.  Or. 
xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldsea  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  "  velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  voceni  sese  componerent  "  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Havernick  (Introd.  to  Ezech.)  quotes 
Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  ff.,  and  Ez. 
xxx'v.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  <fcc.  This  inner  resemblance 
is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise  wide  dif- 
ference of  character  which  separates  the  two  proph- 
ets; for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spirit, 
while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophecy  was 
so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21;  Lam.  ii.  9),  "comes  forward 
with  all  abruptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  he 
to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  un- 
bending neck?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an 
unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  un- 
flinching spirit  of  boldness,  with  words  full  of  con- 
suming fire"  (Hiivernick's  Introd.  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  Journal  of  8.  L.  i.  23). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  Ik  y?)s  'Sapwpd 
(Isidor.  de  Vit.  et  Ob.  Sand.  39 ;  Epiphan.  de  1  It. 
et  Mart  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the  captivity 
(or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accurately  pre- 
fers to  render  j"Vl?2,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Je- 
hoiachim  as  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6,  §  3)  states,  prob- 
ably by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other  distinguished 
exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15),  eleven  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that 
this  removal  happened  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  assertion  to  be 
refuted  by  Hiivernick's  argument  from  the  matured, 
vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his  writings,  and  feel 
still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had  "  undoubtedly  " 
exercised  for  some  considerable  time  the  function  of  a 
priest,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable,  because  it 
is  improbable  (as  Havernick  also  points  out)  that 
Ezekiel  long  survived  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix. 
17 ).  so  that  if  Josephus  be  correct  he  must  have  died 
very  young.  He  was  a  member  of  a  community 
of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  a  "river"  or  stream  of  Babylcfnia,  which 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which 
the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be  the  Nahr 
Malcha  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Ciie- 
bar.]      The  actual  name  of   the  spot  where  he 

resided   was  I^illS   v£l  (accrvus  novarum  frit- 
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(jnm,  Vulg.  fxfTtwpos  /col  irepi^\9ov  (?)  LXX., 
"the  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as 
usual,  allegorizes.  It  is  thought  by  Michaelis  to 
be  the  same  as  Thallaba  in  D'Anville's  map 
(Rosenmiill.  Schol.  in  Ez.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this 
river  "in  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans  "  that  God's 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  3);  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion, however,  interpolates  the  words  "  in  the  land 
[of  Israel:  and  again  a  second  time  he  spake  to 
him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldaeans,"  because  the 
Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shekinah  could  not 
overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  EL  Jarchi  thinks  that  ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel's 
first  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, a  view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew 

idiom  rPn  nsn  (A.  V.  "came  expressly")  in  i. 
3.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  inspired  in  some 
pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank  (cf.  Ps. 
cxxivii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "in  the  fifth  year 
of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity  "  B.  c.  595  (i.  2), 
"in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month."  The 
latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognized  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whon*  also  •'  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he 
was  baptized  in  .Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has  —  "  30  years  after  Ililkiah  the  high- 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&c,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  "  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Jerome,  Ussher,  Iltivernick,  &c;  but  had  this 
been  a  recognized  era,  we  should  have  found  traces 
of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers 
to  it  again.  There  are  similar  and  more  forcible 
objections  to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the 
Jubilee,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the 
early  commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began 
to  reign  b.  c.  625  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Ckaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  <_ri\cs 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1 ;  Ez.  vii.  7 ;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  v.  14  (Rosenmiiller,  SchoL;  Poli  Synops.  in 
loc. ;  Scaliger,  de  emend.  Temp.  Prole gom.  p.  xii. ). 
The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
et  passim).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
his  personal  history  —  that  he  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  &c),  because  in 


o  *  This  writer  is  now  generally  assigned  to  the 
second  century  b.  c.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  am/ 
Roman  Biogr.,  art.  Ezekielus,  and  Bernhardy 's  Gritnd- 
nss  d.  Grieck.   hxttratur.  ii.   Abth.   ii.    pp.  66,  72   ff. 
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his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  Captivity  "  that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Vitringa  even  says  (dt 
Synag.  Vet.  p.  332)  that  "in  axlibus  suis  ut  in 
schola  quadam  publico,  conventus  instituebat,  ibique 
coram  frequenti  concione  divinam  interpretabatur 
voluntatem  oratione  facunda"  (quoted  by  Haver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theo- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  Cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  <fec.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  (?  b 
riyov/xevos  too  Aaou,  called  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi."  Carpzov, 
Introd.  1.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry; 
and  to  have  been  buried  in  a  o-m)\aiov  8nr\ovi>, 
the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  (Epiphan.  de  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet.). 
The  tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin, 
was  shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Me- 
nasse  ben  Israel,  de  Besur.  Mort.  p.  23),  and  was 
called  "  habitaculum  elegantise."  A  lamp  was  kept 
there  continually  burning,  and  the  autograph  copy 
of  the  prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved. 
The  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and 
fully  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  II.  i.  3;  Cippi  He- 
braid,  p.  82).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.),  but  consid- 
ered not  impossible  by  Selden  (Syntugm.  de  Bits 
Syr.  ii.  p.  120),  Meyer,  and  others,  identifies  him 
with  "  Nazaratua  the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  ridicu- 
lous suppositions  that  he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster, 
or  with  the  'E^cki'tjAos  6  -roiv  'lovSaiKwi'  rpayep- 
Stuv  iron)T-r)s  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  [23];  Euseb. 
J'rap.  Ja'iukj.  ix.  28,  20)  who  wrote  a  play  on  the 
Exodus,  called  'E^ayuyv  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac. 
ii.  19).  This  Ezekiel  lived  b.  c.  40  (Sixt.  Sen. 
Bill.  Sonet,  iv.  235)." 

But,  as  Havernick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii.— xi., 
xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  ff.,  xx.  12  ff.,  xxi.  8,  &c. 
It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  a  "contracted  spirituality,"  and  of 
Kwalrt  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "  a  depression  of  spirit  ( ! )  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people"  (Havernick's  Introd.).  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pre- 


The  poem,  edited  by  DUbner,  has  been  published  by 
Didot  in  an  appendix  to  Wagner's  edition  of  the  Frag 
ments  of  Euripides  (Paris,  1846).  A- 
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dieted  and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  \V. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  "  The  writings  of  Kzekiel,"  he  says 
(Heb.  Monarchy,  p.  330,  2d  ed.),  "painfully  show 
the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and  an  in- 
creasing value  of  hard  sacerdotalism;"  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "heavy  materialism"  of  Ezekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  Ac,  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  Ezekiel's  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  exceedingly  con- 
duced towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except, 
indeed,  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  16,  &c),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  hew  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv. ),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  ff.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi.. 
vii.,  xx.  &c),  "tantaque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetici  sermonis 
numeros  ac  modos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus  " 
(Carpzov,  Introd.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  lan- 
guage (in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  oTra^  Ae- 
y6fj.(va  also  occur)  is  colored  largely  both  by  the 
Pentateuch  and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
style  is  characterized  by  "  numberless  particular- 
isms," as  may  be  clearly  observed  by  contrasting 
his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxviii. )  with  that  of 
Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Kairbairn's  Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in 
Crilici  Sacri,  iv.  8)  compares  him  to  Homer  for 
his  knowledge,  especially  of  architecture,  from  which 
he  repeatedly  draws  his  illustrations;  and  Witsius 
(Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243)  says,  that  besides  his  "incom- 
parabile  donum  prophetiae,"  he  deserves  high  lit- 
erary reputation  for  the  learning  and  beauty  of  bis 
style.  Michaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  dispar- 
aging, and  Lowth  (referring  to  the  diffuseness  of 
his  details)  says  "  he  is  oftener  to  be  classed  with 
the  orators  than  the  poets."  Few  will  agree  with 
Archbishop  Newcome's  depreciation  of  such  re- 
marks on  the  ground  (apparently)  that  even  the 
language  of  a  sacred  writer  is  a  matter  of  inspira- 
tion; for  it  is  clear  that  inspiration  in  no  way- 
supersedes  the  individualities  of  the  divine  messen- 
ger. Ewald  (Die  Proph.  des  Alien  Bundes,  ii. 
212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits  that  "  simply 
as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excellences,  particularly 
in  this  dismal  period,"  and  he  points  out  his  "  even- 
ness and  repose "  of  style,  to  which  we  suppose 
Jerome  alludes  when   he  says,  "  Sermo  ejus  nee 
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satis  disertus  nee  admodum  rusticus,  sed  ex  utroque 
genere  medie  temperatus "  (Prief.  in  Ezech.). 
Hiivernick  seems  to  us  too  strong  in  saying  that 
"  the  glow  of  the  divine  indignation,  the  mighty 
rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  holy  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  beheld  it,  are  remarkably 
reflected  in  his  writings.  .  .  .  The  lofty  action,  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  .  rests  on  this  com- 
bination of  power  and  consistency,  the  one  as  un- 
wearied as  the  other  is  imposing."  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i.  (called  by  the 

Rabbis  rQ3*"}D),  the  prophecy  against  Tyrus 
(xxvi. -xxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  "the  noblest 
monument  of  eastern  history"  (xxxi.),  and  ch. 
viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Temple- 
porch,  — 

,:  vVheu,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah." —  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  •'  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  face  against,"  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  ob- 
scure.   Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews 

among  the  ^P?  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  30  (Jer.  Ep.  ad  Eustoch. ;  Orig.  Proem. 
Homil.  iv.  in  Cantic. ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ii. 
1,  3).  Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabilis 
error  "  of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("  Oce- 
anus  Scripturarum,  mysteriorumque  Dei  laby- 
rinthns"),  and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews 
classed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets. 
Gregory  Naz.  (Or.  23)  calls  him  6  irpo<pr\Tuv  0av- 
Ixao-idiTCTos  Ka\  ityTjAoVaros,  and  again  d  tSsv 
fxeyaXaiu  iiroirrris  Kal  4£r)yT)Ti}s  fMvffT7}piuv '.  Isi- 
dore (de  Vit.  et  Ob.  Sand.  39)  makes  him  a  type 
of  Christ  from  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that 
is  equally  applied  to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  sim- 
ilai  testimonies  are  quoted  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  ii. 
193  ff.).  The  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  hesitated 
long  whether  his  book  should  form  part  of  the 
canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity,  and  from  the 
supposed  contradiction  of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  But  in  point  of  fact 
these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  expression 
of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as  Moses 
himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Although  generally  speaking  comments  on  this 
book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  K.  Nananias  under- 
took to  reconcile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinoza, 
Tract.  Theol.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  con- 
siderations, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made 
up  of  mere  b.-Koo-paa\i.a.jia,  but  his  argument  from 
its  commencing  with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash  critics 
(as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  the  cooperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters,   which   never  would   have 
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attracted  any  notice  had  not  Jahn  taken  tbe  super- 
fluous trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  &c. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  crit- 
icism is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have 
had  some  audacious  instances  of  it  lately;  but 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far 
more  in  external  principles  than  specific  announce- 
ments, yet  some  show  of  argument  must  be  ad- 
duced before  we  settle  the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as 
necessarily  subsequent  to  an  event  which  itprqft  uses 
to  foretell. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  alter  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i. -xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  Literature). 
De  YVette,  Carpzov,  ifcc  ,  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havernick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows:  I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.-iii.  15.  II.  The  gen- 
eral carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  then- 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God's  judgment  de- 
nounced on  seven  heathen  nations  (Amnion,  xxv. 
1-7;  Moab,  8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre, 
xxvi.-xxviii.  19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.- 
xxxii.).  VIII.  Prophecies,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
Israel,  xxxiii.-xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consum- 
mation, xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  tbe  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17:  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  year  of  the  Captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  tbe  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  .'aim  supposes  a  purely  "accidental"  order, 
which  Eichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  ar- 
rangement of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the 
prophecies  were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
to  resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  gen- 
eral unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious, 
and  Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in 
the  violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warn- 
ings addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  "in 
prophetis  nequaquam  historian  ordo  servatur ;  neque 
cnim  narrant  pratcrita  sed  futura  pronuntiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  merit"  (Comm.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the 
instance  of  Jeremiah).  Kosenmiiller  {Scholia  in 
loc.)  thinks  that  the  causet  of  the  destruction  of 
Egypt  are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the 
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actual  nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  is  de- 
scribed. 

Josephus  (Ant.  x.  5)  has  the  following  passage: 
oxi  fiovov  tie  ouros  (Jeremiah)  wpoeOeairiare  ravra, 
dAAo  Kal  6  irpotprjTris  'Iefe/arjAos,  [bs]  irpwros 
■rrepl  tovtwv  Svo  /3ij3\ia  ypaxpas  KareXiirev.  The 
undoubted  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ezekiel  (al- 
though Eichhorn  on  various  grounds  applies  the 
word  to  Jeremiah)  left  two  books  of  prophecy; 
which  is  also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Latin 
translation  of  Athanasius,  where,  after  mentioning 
other  lost  books,  and  tiro  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer 
continues,  "  nunc  vero  jam  unum  duntaxat  inveniri 
scimus.  Itaque  hsec  omnia  per  impiorum  Judse- 
orum  amentiam  et  incuriam  periisse  manifestum 
est"  (Synops.  p.  136,  but  the  passage  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek).  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
(which  is  held  by  Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have 
a  passage  quoted  in  Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dirts  salv.  40, 
ev  <S  evpui  <re  eu  avTai  Kal  Kpivw  ere,  and  again  re- 
rottev  Kal  ov  TeroKev,(p-na\v  7]  ypaQr)  (Id.  Strom. 
vii.  10);  a  prophecy  also  mentioned,  as  alluding 
to  the  Virgin  .Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  says,  "  I.e- 
gimus  apud  Ezechielem  de  vacca  ilia  qua;  peperit 
et  noil  peperit  "  (De  Cain.  Clrristi,  23,  cf.  Epiphan. 
Hares,  xxx.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an 
error  of  memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure). 
That  these  passages  (quoted  by  Eabricius,  Cod. 
Pseudepiffr.  I'd.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from 
a  lost  genuine  book  is  extremely  improbable,  since 
we  know  from  Philo  and  Justin  Martyr  the  ex- 
traordinary care  with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the 
\6yia  (jWto.  They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost 
apocryphal  book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace 
of  its  existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  Bibl.  Sonet,  ii.  p.  01). 
I.e  Moyne  (  Far.  Sacra,  ii.  332  ff.)  thinks  that 
they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collection  of  tra- 
ditionary Jewish  apophthegms  called  Pirke  Auoth, 
or  "chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  certain  aypa<pa  56y/j.ara  attributed  to 
our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  xx.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph  by 
Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  lie  is  in 
error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel  into 
two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  Svo  \x6va  Kal  elKcat 
/SijSAia  (c  Ajjion.  i.  22)  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  tbe  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  below);  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Eairbaim,  the  four  main  lines  of  interpreta- 
tion, namely,  (1.)  The  Historico-literal,  adopted 
by  Villalpandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  &c,  who  make 
them  a  prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  Solomon's  Temple.  (2.)  The  Histor- 
ico-ideal  (of  Eichhorn,  Dathe,  &c.),  which  reduces 
them  '•  to  a  sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  an- 
nouncement of  future  good."  (3.)  The  Jewish- 
carnal  (of  Lightfoot,  Ilofmann,  Ac.)>  which  main- 
tains that  their  outline  was  actually  adopted  by  the 
exiles.  (4.)  The  Christian-spiritual  (or  Messianic), 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cocceius,  and  most 
modern  commentators,  which  makes  them  "  a 
grand  complicated  symbol  of  what  the  good  God  lad 
in  reserve  for  his  church."     Rosen miiller,  who  dis- 
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approves  alike  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the 
arbitrary,  ambiguous  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks 
(Scliol.  in  xxviii.  26),  "Nobis  quidem  oleum  et 
operam  perdere  videntur,  qui  hujusmodi  oracula  ad 
certos  eventus  referre  student,  aut  poetica  orna- 
menta  ad  factorum  fidem  explorant."  Other  proph- 
ecies of  a  general  Messianic  character  arc  xxxiv. 
11-19,  and  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets"  are,  among  the  fathers,  Origen, 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  Ezeck.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret;  among  the  Jews,  Rabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
AbarbancI;  of  the  Reformers,  Oecolampadius  and 
Calvin;  aird  of  the  Romanists,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Home,  1596  [-1004,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  "  opus 
multifaria  eruditione  refertum  et  ad  antiquitatia 
studium  utilissimum,"  Rosenm.]).  More  modern 
commentaries  are  those  of  Starck  (1731),  Venema 
(1790),  Newcome  [1788],  W.  Greenhill  [Lond. 
1045-02,  5  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1829],  Fairbairn 
[3d  ed.  Edinb.  1802],  Henderson  [1855],  Hiiver- 
nick  (Comm.  uber  Ezechiel  [Erlang.  1843]),  Hit- 
zig  (Da-  Prophet  Ezechiel  erklart  [Leipz.  1847, 
Lief.  viii.  of  the  Kurzgef.  exeij.  Harnett),  sum  A. 
T.]).     [Jkhezekel.]    *  F.  W.  F. 

*  As  the  topography  and  the  monumental  sculpt- 
ures and  inscriptions  of  Babylon  have  become  bet- 
ter known  in  our  own  day,  it  is  seen  how  fully  the 
characteristics  of  Ezekiel's  writings  agree  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time. 
The  imagery  and  symbology  in  particular,  under 
which  his  visions  are  set  before  us,  are  largely  de- 
rived from  Babylonian  rather  than  Hebrew  sources. 
The  costume  of  his  thoughts  shows,  in  the  words 
of  Stanley,  that  "  he  had  wandered  through  the  vast 
halls  of  Assyrian  monuments,  and  there  gazed  on  all 
that  Assyrian  monuments  have  disclosed  to  us  of 
human  dignity  and  brute  strength  combined,  — the 
eagle-winged  lion,  human-headed  bull  (Layard, 
A1  in.  &  Bab.  pp.  448,  404).  These  complicated 
forms  supplied  the  vehicle  of  the  sublime  truths 
that  dawned  upon  him  from  amidst  the  mystic 
wheels,  the  sapphire  throne,  the  amber  fire,  and 
the  rainbow  brightness.  It  is  the  last  glimpse  of 
these  gigantic  emblems,  which  vanished  in  the 
prophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own  age 
from  the  ruins  of  the  long-lost  Nineveh  "  {Jewish 
Church,  ii.  023  ff.).  In  illustration  of  this  trait 
of  the  prophet's  style,  see  also  Dean  Milman's  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  i.  455  (Amer.  ed.),  and  Ilerzfeld, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  J  Israel,  i.  200.  But  nearly 
all  interpreters  recognize  one  signal  exception  to 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  Ezekiel's  imagery.  The 
scenery  under  which  he  so  graphically  describes  the 
new  spiritual  temple  which  in  the  latter  days  God 
was  to  rear  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  as- 
semblage and  worship  of  all  nations,  and  the  river 
with  its  healing  waters  which  was  to  flow  out  of  it 
to  fertilize  the  whole  earth,  and  convert  its  moral 
wastes  into  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
and  peace,  and  happiness,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  his  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  hidden  springs  of  the  sacred 
mount,  sending  forth  their  waters  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  and  thence  onward  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thomson  (Land  and  Booh,  ii.  530-535)  has 
some  extended  remarks  on  this  parabolic  represen- 
tation. There  is  a  special  essay  on  it  by  VV.  Neu- 
mann, Die  Wasser  des  Lebens.  Kin  exeg.  Versuch 
iib.  Ezech.  xlvii.  1-12  (Berl.  1848). 

The  number  of  symbolic  acts  which  Ezekiel  rep- 
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resents  as  performed  by  himself  or  others,  consti- 
tutes a  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  (see  iv. ;  v.  1 
ff.;  xii.  3  ft'.;-  xxiv.  3  ft'.;  xxxvii.  10  ff.).  Bleek 
reminds  us  of  an  important  rule  of  interpretation 
in  regard  to  many  of  these  acts,  which  is  that  they 
are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  as  having  been  lit- 
erally performed  by  the  prophet  before  the  eyes  of . 
others,  but  are  described  in  this  manner  only  as  a 
more  forcible  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  messages 
or  teachings  which  the  prophet  was  sent  to  announce 
( I  inl.  in  das  A.  T.  p.  514  ft'.).  We  must  certainly 
take  this  view  of  some  of  these  acts ;  for  their  char- 
acter is  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  witnessed 
by  those  for  whom  the  prophecies  were  designed, 
or  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  any 
other  way  than  by  report  (e.  ff.  iv.  4-0;  v.  1-4; 
xii.  3  ft".,  &c).  In  some  instances  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  this  prophet,  or  in  other  prophets,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scenic  and  the  rhetorical  symbolism 
from  each  other. 

Baumgarten's  article  on  Ezekiel  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyk.  iv.  290-304,  furnishes  a  good  outline 
of  the  plan  and  contents  of  this  neglected  Look 
There  is  a  translation  of  Hiivernick's  Introduction 
in  the  Bild.  Sacra  for  Aug.  1848.  To  the  com- 
mentators already  mentioned  may  be  added  Kosen- 
miiller,  Scholia,  etc.,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  1820);  Maurer, 
Comm.  in  Vet.  Test.,  with  notes  chiefly  grammat- 
ical, ii.  1-70  (1838);  Ewald,  IHe  Proph.  des  Alien 
Bnndes  (1841),  ii.  202-387;  Umbreit,  Prukt. 
Commentar  iiuer  den  Prvpheten  //esekid,  a  trans- 
lation with  exegetical  and  critical  remarks  (1843); 
Henry  Cowles,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  with.  Notes, 
&c,  12mo  (New  York,  1807);  Kliefoth  (Das 
Buck  Ezeehiels  iibersetzt  unci  erklart  (2  Abth. 
1804-65);  G.  R.  Noyes,  New  Trans,  of  the  He- 
brew Prophets,  with  Notes,  (3d  ed.  Boston,  1800.) 
vol.  ii. ;  and  Hengstenberg,  Die  Weissayungen  des 
Proph.  Ezechiel  eiiiiiteit,  ler  Tlieil  (18>7).  The 
last  three  works  are  meant  for  general  readers.  On 
the  Messianic  or  prophetic  portions  of  Ezekiel,  see 
Hengstenberg1  s  Christohyy,  iii.  458-492  (Keith's 
trans.);  Hasse's  Gesch.  des  Allen  Bundes,  pp.  160- 
173  (1863);  and  Ensfelder,  Lis  prophetits  messi- 
aniques  ct Ezechiel,  in  the  Strasbourg  Ree,  de 
Tirol.  1864,  pp.  59-70.  On  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  Temple  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.)  there  are  special  treat- 
ises by  Solomon  Bennett,  The.  Temple  of  Ezekiel, 
&c,  Lond.  1824;  J.  F.  Batcher,  in  liis  Proben 
alitestamentl.  Schrifterkldruny  (Leipz.  1833),  pp. 
218-305,  with  2  plates;  J.  J.  Balmer-Binck,  Des 
Proph.  Ezech.  Gesieht  vom  Tempel  ilbersichtlich 
da/rgesteUt  u.  architektonisch  eiiiiiiert  (Ludwigsb. 
1858),  with  5  plates  and  a  map  (comp.  Auberlen's 
notice  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  I860,  p.  207 
ff);  and  T.  O.  Paine,  Solomon's  Temple,  etc.  (Bos- 
ton, 1801),  with  21  plates.  See  also  Thenius,  Das 
vorexilische  Jerusalem  u.  dessen  Tempel  (an  ap 
pendix  to  his  Biicher  der  Konige,  Leipz.  1841)),  p 
25  ff  The  older  literature  on  the  subject  is  de- 
scribed in  Rosenmi.ller's  Scholia  on  Ezekiel,  ii. 
4G0  ft'. 

The  oriental  explorer,  Mr.  I.oftus  (Chaldasn  mid 
Susi'in't,  p.  34,  New  York,  1857),  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  Ezekiel. 
Kifl,  where  the  tomb  is  found,  is  a  journey  of  12 
hours  from  the  site  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  near  that  city,  for  the  palm-trees  which  cast 
their  shade  over  the  tomb  are  visible  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Birs  Nimrmul  (see  I.ayard's  Nin.  <$• 
Bab.  p.  500).  The  former  of  these  travellers 
thinks  that  this  may  be  the  prophet's  veritable 
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tomb,  or  at  all  events,  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 
The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  have  always  been  numerous 
in  that  region  from  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  from  the  first 
mark  the  spot  where  their  countryman  was  buried, 
and  keep  alive  its  memory  ever  after.  H. 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  fawn  pNn 
[the  stone  of  departure,  Gesen. ;  or,  of  separation, 
Fiirst] :  To  'EpyafS  Zksivo  ;  Alex,  epyov :  lapis 
cui  nomen  est  Ezel).  A  well-known  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonatlian  when  the  former 
finally  fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  19).  At 
the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  He- 
brew text  (32?n  b^Ntt  :  A.  V.  «  out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,"  literally  "  from  close  to  the 
south  "  [more  literally,  "  from  the  side  of  the  south,'' 
t.  e.  south  side,  Gesen.])  is,  in  the  opinion  of  [some] 
critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  true  reading  is 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which  in  both  cases  has 
Ergab  or  Aryab  —  in  ver.  19  for  the  Hebrew  Eben, 
"stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for  han-Negeb,  "the 
south."  Ergab  is  doubtless  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Argob  =  a  heap  of  stones.  The 
true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  therefore  be  as  follows : 
"David  arose  from  close  to  the  stone-heap,"  — 

close  to  which  (the  same  preposition,  ^V.^)  A.  V. 
"by")  it  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  he 
should  remain  (ver.  19).     The  change  in  41  from 

3l3*")Sn,  as   the  text  stood  at  the  time  of  the 

LXX.,  to  333i~T,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which 
might  easily  take  place.  G. 

*  The  stone  was  evidently  named  Ezel  (note  its 
import)  from  the  memory  of  this  parting  of  the 
two  friends  from  each  other  at  that  place.  The 
name  is  given,  therefore,  in  the  passage  above,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  referred  to  above,  see 
Thenius,  Die  Biicher  Samuels,  p.  88.  His  view 
is  that  adopted  by  the  preceding  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  Fiirst  (lleb.  Handwbrtb.  i.  14,  and  David- 
Bon's  trans,  p.  15)  regards  the  Ergab  or  Argab  in 
the  LXX.  not  as  proof  of  a  different  Hebrew  text 
followed  by  the  translators,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution on  their  part  of  the  supposed  name  of  the 
spot  where  David  and  Jonathan  met  each  other. 
It  is  objected  that  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  de- 
rived from  23317  7!?K£3,  but  the  meaning  may 
well  be  "from  the  side  of  the  south,"  i.  e.  from 
the  south  side  (MiUaga-Seite,  De  Wette,  Gesenius) 
of  the  stone  or  stone  heap  where.  David  lay  con- 
cealed until  the  departure  of  Jonathan's  armor- 
bearer  to  the  city,  when  David  rose  up  and  came 
forth,  and  the  farewell  scene  took  place  between 
him  and  Jonathan.  Such  minuteness  is  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  For  a  similar  ex- 
planation, see  Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  1  K.  xx.  41. 

H. 

E'ZEM  (D?V  [bone] :  AiVt/t;  [Vat.  BocxraA. ;] 
Alex.  Boacoyu:  Asom),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
■  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3) 
the  name  appears  in  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Azem  (the  vowel  being  lengthened  before  the  pause). 

*  E'ZER  OVM,  treasure,  Ges.;  union,  Fiirst: 
in  Gen.,  'Acap;  Alex.  2aap;  in  1  Chr.,  'Ccrdp; 
Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'A<rdp\  Vat.  in  ver.  38,  dvaV- 
Eser),  a  son  of  Seir,  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or 
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chiefs  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  27,  30;  1  Chr.  i. 
38,  42).  In  1  Chr.  i.  38  the  name  is  misprinted 
Ez«r  in  many  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  b  it 
the  ed.  of  1611  and  other  early  editions  have  the 
correct  form.  A. 

E'ZER  (ir$  [kelpy.  •£#/>;  [Vat.  o£aP; 
Alex.  E(ep:]  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  who 
was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Gath, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1  Chr.  vii. 
21).  Ewald  (Geschichte,  i.  490)  assigns  this  oc- 
currence to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 

2.  ([Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Ie- 
(ovp.)  A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii. 
42). 

3.  [('Ia^p;  Vat.  A(rip;  Comp.  Alex.  'E^ep.) 
Father  of  Hushah,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Hur] 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

*4.  ('A£a;  Aid.  Alex.  'A£ep;  Comp.  'E^'p.) 
A  Gadite  warrior,  who  joined  David  at  his  strong- 
hold in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).  A. 

*  5.  ('Afavp;  FA.1  A£op:  Azer.)  A  Levite, 
son  of  Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  Mizpeh,  who  assisted  in 
repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah (Neh.  iii.  19).  A. 

EZERI'AS  (Zexp/ay;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'E(tplas: 
Azaiias),   I  Esdr.  viii.  1.     [Azakiah,  7;  Aza- 

RIAS,  4.] 

EZI'AS  ('O0ew;  [Vat.  o£uas\  Aid.]  Alex. 
'E(ias'-  Azahel),  1  Esdr.  viii.  2.  [Azariah; 
Aziei.] 

EZION-GA'BER,  or  -GE'BER   tfFlffl 

"133  =  Me  giant's  backbone:  [TeaitSav  or]  Vao-iwv 
Ta&ep,  [etc.:  Alex,  in  1  K.  xxii.,  A<re<wya/8ep:] 
Asiongaber ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35,  36;  Dent.  ii.  8;  1 
K.  ix.'  26,  xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Ka- 
desh,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's  navy, 
described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom;  "  and  where  that 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  "  broken,"  —  prob- 
ably destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in  "jagged 
ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  »S.  </•  P.  p.  2). 
Wellsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  Dahab 
[Dizahais],  but  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
"  in  the  land  of  Edom "  (although  possibly  the 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  have  been  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  accord  with 
Josephus  (A71L  viii.  6,  §  4)a  as  "not  far  from 
Elath."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Robinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  ' Ain  d-Ghwlyihi, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Arabah,  but,  as  be  supposed,  was  then  the  northern 
end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have  anciently  had,  like 
that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension.  This  probably 
is  the  best  site  for  it.  By  comparing  1  K.  ix.  26, 
27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  18,  it  is  probable  that  tim- 
ber was  floated  from  Tyre  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  conveyed  over- 
land to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  where  the 
ships  seem  to  have  been  built ;  for  there  can  hardly 
have  been  adequate  forests  in  the  neighborhood. 
[Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.]    H.  H. 

EZ'NITE,  THE  03!S2n,  Keri  ^Vll 
[prob.  the  spear,  Ges.] :  6  '  hauiucuos  [Alex.  Atrw- 

°  'Acrtojyya/Sapos,  aiiTrj  BepeviKT)  KaAecrai,  ov  77<5pp» 
AlAavris  TroAews. 
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vaos-  Vulc.  omits]).  According  to  the  statement 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  was  another 
name  for  "  Josheb-hasshebeth  a  Tachcemonite  (A. 
V.  "  the  Tachinonite  that  sate  in  the  seat  "),  chief 
among  the  captains."  The  passage  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two 
names  so  distinct  without  any  assigned  reason, 
and  partly  to  the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the 
parallel  sentence  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  in  which  for  the 
words  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  other  Hebrew  words 
are  found,  not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but 
meaning  "-he  shook  (A.  V.  'lifted  up  ')  his  spear." 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in 
Chronicles  are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of 
those  in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  orig- 
inal text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  Chetib)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri)  appar- 
ently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Etz  (="  wood")  has  rendered 
the  words  quasi  tenerrimus  ligni  vermiculus.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's 
Heb.  Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text 
of  Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.  V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  {Dissertation  1,  pp.  71-128)  and  Gese- 
nius  (  Thes.  pp.  99-1, 995),  to  whom  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald 
does  not  mention  it  (Gesch.  iii.  180,  note).      G. 

EZ'RA  (N^IT?  =  help:  "EcrSpas:  [Esdras]). 
1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  1).  But  in  the  some- 
what parallel  fist  of  Neh.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the 

same  person  is  written  i~P"}T57,  Azariah,  as  it  is 
probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1.     [Azariah,  22.] 

2.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended 
from  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite  a  different  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  26. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  pious  priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
report  which  had  been  sent  by  Itehuin  and  Shim- 
shai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Ncthi- 
nim.  Of  these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given 
in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part 
of  the  full  list  of  the  returned  captives  contained 
in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  jour- 
ney of  Ezra  and  his  companions  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  took  just  four  months :  and  they  brought 
up  with  them  a  large  free-will  offering  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed,  not  only  by 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
■lis  counsellors.  These  offerings  were  for  the  house 
of  God,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bul- 
locks, rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for 
the  temple-service.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was 
empowered  to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  be- 
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yond  the  river  for  any  further  supplies  he  might 
require;  and  all  priests,  Levites,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  temple  were  exempted  from  taxation. 
Ezra  had  also  authority  given  him  to  appoint  mag- 
istrates and  judges  in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  offenders.  This  ample  commis- 
sion was  granted  him  at  his  own  request  (Ezr.  vii. 
6  *.  and  it  appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  effect 
a  relig'.ous  reformation  among  the  Palestine  Jews, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  had  grievously  de- 
clined. His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce 
a  separation  from  their  wives  upon  all  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were 
many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites. 
This  was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed 
account  of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  auto- 
biography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of 
Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem  with 
Nehemiah  "the  Tirshatha.x'  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Ezra  had  continued  governor  till  Nehe- 
miah superseded  him;  but  as  Ezra's  commission 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  "  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  (Ezr.  vii.  14),  and 
to  carry  thither  "the  silver  and  gold  which  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offered  unto  the 
God  of  Israel  "  (15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the  8th 
and  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  probable  that 
after  he  had  effected  the  above-named  reformation, 
and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  magis- 
trates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself 
returned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by 
the  parallel  case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and 
for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into  their  former  ir- 
regularities which  is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah. Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs 
at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
if  Ezra  had  continued  there.  Whether  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah,  or  separately,  does 
not  appear  certainly,  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
Nehemiah's  narrative  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is  perhaps  probahle  that 
he  followed  the  latter  some  months  later,  having, 
perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The 
functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical 
character,  such  as  reading  and  interpreting  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation, 
and  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in 
promoting  the  religious  reformation  so  happily 
effected  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  place  ;  being  repeatedly  coupled  with 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii.  26),  while 
Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In  the  sealing 
to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra  probably 
sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Azariah 
(v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehe- 
miah's departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32d  Arta- 
xerxes, and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion  during 
Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babylon 
before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should  be  our 
next  best  authority  after  Sci  ipture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  death. 
He  vaguely  says,  "  he  died  an  old  man,  and  wa» 
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buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem  " 
(Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5),  and  places  his  death  in  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  government 
of  Nehemiah  !  But  that  he  lbfed  under  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Eliashib  and  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says 
of  Nehar-Samorah  —  apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,"  on  the  frontier  of  Persia;  Zanmza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamzumu 
—  "  The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is 
in  this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  king  Artaxerxes  "  (vol.  i.  p.  116),  a 
tradition  which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the 
narrative  of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown 
to  this  day  (ib.  vol.  ii.,  noie  p.  116).  As  regards 
the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  histori- 
cal foundation.     The  principal  works  ascribed  to 
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him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their 
testimony,  by  Christians  also,  are: —  (1.)  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the 
Jews  say,  Ezra  was  president,  and  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua, 
Nehemiah,  &c,  were  members,  Simeon  the  Just, 
the  last  survivor,  living  on  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great !  (2.)  The  settling  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and  editing 
the  whole  sacred  volume  according  to  the  threefold 
arrangement  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  with  the  divisions  of  the  Pesukim, 
or  verses,  the  vowel-points  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  Moses,  and  the  emendations  of  the  Keri. 
(3.)  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  character  in- 
stead of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  (4.)  The 
authorship  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah, and,  some  add,  Esther;  and  many  of  the 
Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  12  prophets.     (5.)  The  establishment  of  syna- 
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gogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  account  is 
given  in  Prideaux's  Connection,  i.  308—348,  and 
355-376;  also  in  Buxtorf's  Tiberius.  References 
to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities  will  lie 
found  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account  of  the 
arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish  state- 
ments are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in  Stehe- 
lin's  Rabbin.  Literat.  pp.  5-8;  of  which  the  chief 
are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  of  Jose- 
phus  —  and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome  —  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  author 
of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirlce  Avoth. 
Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  the 
pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  "a  ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  repeated  in   11,  12, 


o  *  «  On  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with,  the  Eu- 
phrates," says  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  501). 

U. 


21,  added  to  the  information  concerning  him  that 
"  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments  "  (vii.  10).  and  his  commission  "to 
teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew  them 
not"  (2j),  and  his  great  diligence  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  give  the  utmost  prob- 
ability to  the  account  which  attributes  to  him  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of  Nehe- 
miah and  Malachi  must  indeed  have  been  added 
later;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authority.  Some  tra- 
dition to  this  effect  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  being  the  same  person  as 
Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezra  inserted  in 
the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not  already  ac- 
knowledged as  inspired,  as  we  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter. Even  the  books  of  which  he  was  the  author 
may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  character  of 
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Scripture  till  they  were  sanctioned  by  Malachi. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on  the  details 
of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can  only  say 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  character,  and 
the  commencement  of  such  stated  meetings  for 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the  regular 
synagogue -service,  are  things  likely  to  have  occurred 
about  this  time.  For  the  question  of  Ezra's  au- 
thorship, see  Chronicles;  also  Ezra,  book  of. 

A.  C.  II. 

3.  (rrft?):  'EcrpI;  [Vat.  E<rpef.]  Ezra).  A 
name  which  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1 
Chr.  iv.  17.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Quastiones  in  ParaL,  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Am- 
ram,  and  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron 
and  Moses. 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  in- 
telligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its 
nature  and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it 
is  called  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermones 
die  ram  EsJree  (ap.  Cosin's  Canon  of  Scr.  51).  It 
is  naturally  a  fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  his- 
tory of  the  returned  captives  after  seventy  years 
of  suspension,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  life.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  book  as  a  chronicle,  we  at 
once  declare  the  nature  of  it,  which  its  contents 
also  abundantly  confirm.  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  histori- 
cal journals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets, 
or  other  authorized  parsons,  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses for  the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and 
whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards  strung 
together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the 
case  required,  by  a  later  band.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
While  therefore,  in  a  certain  senss,  the  whole  book 
is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chronicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may 
probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as 
a  genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while  he  tells  us  in 
ch.  ix.  that  lie  was  aware  that  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close, 
and  was  led  thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  Cod  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting 
the  incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  He  passes  over  in 
jitter  silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds 
in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence 
is  utterly  unaccountable.  Hut  I^zr.  i.  supplies  the 
missing  notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x. 
it  exactly  fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event 
of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so 
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deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  man- 
ner of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  1: 
"  And  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  Iv.  of  Tersia,"  is 
the  precise  formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1, 
viii.  1,  ix.  1,  x.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1, 
2,  8)  "Cyrus  king  of  Persia"  is  that  used  Dan. 
x.  1 ;  the  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in 
ver.  1  is  similar  to  that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the 
natural  sequence  to  it.  The  giving  the  text  of  the 
decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  Mithredath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  3,  11),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god, 
ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locus  standi  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum- 
stances which  in  a  marked  manner  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  Nor  is  there  the  least  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  if  Ezra  edited 
Daniel's  papers  he  might  think  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion more  conveniently  placed  in  its  chronological 
position  in  the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
as  e.  g.  Is   xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  i  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  ■  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Neheniiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
finer  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover  where 
it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  externa,  ver- 
batim et  literatim  (with  the  exception  of  clerical 
errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where  it  be- 
longs beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Nkiikmiah, 
Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  written  by 
Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or  possibly  by 
a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as  bearing  upon 
the  return  from  captivity  related  in  ch.  i.,  though 
chronologically  out  of  place.  Whether  the  extract 
originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1  may  be  doubted. 
The  next  portion  extends  from  iii.  2  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of  one  large  explana- 
tory addition  by  Ezra,  extending  from  iv.  G  to  23, 
which  has  cruelly  but  most  needlessly  perplexed 
commentators,  this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Eiystaspis.  The 
minute  details  given  of  all  the  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weeping  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
first  Temple,  the  names  of  the  I.evites  who  took 
part  in  the  work,  of  the  heathen  governors  who 
hindered  it,  the  expression  (vi.  15)  "  This  house 
was  finished,"  &c,  the  number  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  at  the  dedication,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
narrative,  bespeak  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described. 
Who  then  was  so  likely  to  record  these  interesting 
events  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  them,  and  a  branch  of  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  continue  the  national  chronicles? 
That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably 
sure  when  we  observe  further  the  following  coin- 
cidences in  style. 

1.  The  title  "  the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read  "  Then 
the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah 
the  sou  of  Iddo,  prophesied,"    &c;    and  vi.  14, 
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"  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Hag- 
gai the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo." 
And  in  like  manner  in  Hag.  i.  1,3,  12,  ii.  1,  10, 
he  is  called  "  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  "  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order:  Zechariah, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together, 
and  calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua. 
Only  in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon 
Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with 
that  in  Hag.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hag.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  transactions 
they  record  by  the  year  of  "Darius  the  king" 
(Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hag.  i.  1,  15, 
ii.  10,  &c). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hag.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people"  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
16,  and  Hag.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hag.  i.  14);  and  both  use  the  phrase 
"  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hag.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  ex- 
pression "the  house"  (i"V2)  twenty-five  times,  to 

six  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple  "  (73^n). 
Haggai  speaks  of  "  the  house "  seven  times,  of 
"  the  temple  "  twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr. 
iii.  2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14,  16-22,  with  Hag.  i.  8,  10,  ii. 
5,  17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem 
to  prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to  Ezr. 
iv.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  clearly  shows, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.ongimanus.  The 
compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,  a  document  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  captives  under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts 
a  notice  of  two  historical  facts  —  of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  the  opposi- 
tion offered  by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  i.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  favor,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Hainan's 
proposition;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent 
to  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Rehum  and   Shimshai  forcibly 
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hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city.  These 
letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at  Babylon, 
and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavors  on  his  part  to 
make  the  king  favorable  to  Jerusalem  which  issued 
in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narrative  proceeds  in 
connection  with  ver.  5.  The  mention  of  Artaxerxes 
in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  last 
four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii.,  are 
Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap 
of  fifty-eight  years  —  from  the  sixth  of  Darius  to 
the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  only  history  of 
Judsea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Palestine 
to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is 
also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical, 
although  there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T. 
Augustine  says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  (De  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is  eighty 
years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  b.  c.  536  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.  c.  456.  It 
embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and  the 
early  part  of  Eliashib;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  Smerdis 
are  not   named.     Xerxes   is   barely  named  iv.  6 

[EsDRAS,  FIBST  BOOK  OF.]  A.  C.  H. 

*  Among  the  later  writers  on  the  hook  of  Ezra 
are  these:  Keil  in  his  Apol.  Versucli  iib.  die  Biicher 
der  Chronik,  pp.  93-194,  and  in  his  Einl.  in  dm 
A.  Test.  pp.  515-520;  Maurer,  Comm.  in  TV/. 
Test.  i.  244  ff.  (of  little  value);  Xiigelsbach,  art. 
Esra  u.  Nehemia,  in  Herzog's  Iieal-Encyk.  iv. 
165-174;  Bleek  in  his  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.,  pp. 
373-391  ;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii. 
121-132;  Pusey,  in  his  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p. 
328  ff.  (in  defense  of  its  integrity  and  genuineness); 
Bertheau,  Die  Biicher  Esra,  Nechemia  v.  Ester 
erkldrt  (Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kurzgef.  exey.  Handb. 
zum  A.  T,  1862) ;  Wordsworth,  in  his  J/oh/  Bible 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  iii.  301-324  (1866); 
and  Kuenen,  Hist.  crit.  des  litres  de  VAncien  Test., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  496-522  (1866).  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  critics  of  different  schools, 
as  Zunz,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Vaihinger,  Dillmann. 
Herzfeld,  Davidson,  Bleek,  and  Kuenen,  that  the 
books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  com- 
piled by  the  same  person.  H. 

EZ'RAHITE,  THE  (THY^?  :  6  Zapirys 
[Vat.  -pet-],  Alex.  E(pay\irys;  [in  Ps.,  'Icrpo- 
yAirys,  Vat.  Sin.  -Asi-:]  Ezrahita),  a  title  attached 
to  two  persons  —  Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title).  The  word 
is  naturally  derivable   from  Ezrah,  or  —  which  is 

almost  the  same  in  Hebrew — Zerach,  1""!"^*  :  and 
accordingly  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are 
both  given  as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah. 
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Another  Ethan  and  another  Heman  are  named  as 
Invites  and  musicians  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  and 
elsewhere. 

EZ'RI  C,"]T^  [help  of  Jehovah,  a  contracted 
form,  Ges.  and  Fiirst]  :  'EoSpi ;  [Vat.  EoSpei ; 
Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  'E^paf:  Ezri),  son  of  Chelub, 
superintendent  for  king  David  of  those  "  who  did 
the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  " 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 


F. 


FABLE  {^ZOof.  fibula).  Taking  the  words 
fable  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  current  usage,  looking,  ('.  e.  at  the  ./Esopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  ether,  we  have  to  ask 
(1)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  lioth  we  find  "  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth " 
(Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  68).  Both  differ  from 
the  JMythus,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  far  as  species  of  the  same  genus 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parables,  p.  2)  (1)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2)  Herder's,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials  ex- 
clusively from  human  life;  (3)  Olshausen's  (on 
Matt.  xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (/.  c),  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the 
parable  is  the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander  (I.  a):  "The  parable  is  distinguished 
from  the  fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities, 
or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed 
to  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes);  while  in 
the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The 
beings  and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow 
the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to 
this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race. 
.  .  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal 
agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance ;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  dis- 
tinction here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been 
remarked;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act 
according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
carefully  separated  from  each  other.  Hence  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not 
made  use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate 
imase  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from   the 
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parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 

(1)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15); 

(2)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ez.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  witli  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1)  in  not  introducing 
them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2 )  in  the  higher 
prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed  by  it. 
The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  spread- 
ing vine,  are  not  grouped  together  as  the  agents  in 
a  falile,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  symbols  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

in  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  alvos  (Quintil. 
Inst.  Oral.  v.  11)  than  of  the  p.v6os\  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.).  The 
appearance  of  the  fable  t.'ius  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking,  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  8.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
David.  The  earliest  Greek  alvos  is  that  of  Hesiod 
( Op.  el  D.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable 
does  not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  b.  o.)  to 
Stesichorus  and  yEsop.  The  first  example  in  the 
history  of  Home  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  b.  c.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable  could 
hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Latium 
(Miiller  and  Donaldson,  /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed 
too  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  they  were  looked  on  as  imported,  not 
indigenous.  The  traditions  that  surround  the  name 
of  yEsop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote. 
fables,  the  traces  of  eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed 
to  him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  the  more  eastern  nations, 
were  travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly 
by  the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are 
described  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rltet.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  spe- 
cial measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analo- 
gies in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till 
a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  fa- 
therland of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inani- 
mate objects  as  representing  human  characteristics, 
to  personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning, 
to  draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—  this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned 
in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of 
man  when  "  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
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the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  " 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrai- 
fclien  Puesic,  Werke,  xxxiv.  p.  10,  ed.  1826).  The 
large  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
some  of  which  (e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  15,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the  in- 
tellect of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Parables,  I.  c). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives  which 
are  "nee  vera?  nee  verisimiles  "  (Cic.  de  Invent,  i. 
19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Para- 
ble, finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings 
of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  anal- 
ogies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  para- 
ble rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  "  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  rEsop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (Plato,  Phwdon,  pp.  60, 
61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illustra- 
tions, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
fi.v6o\oyiKos.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias,  the  Pluedrus,  the  Phcedon,  the  Republic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  ^Esopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  o'v  fiuOoi  aAAa 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tween to  IwKpaTiKa.,  as  examples  of  the  irapafSoXT) 
and  the  \6yot  Aicrc&Trttot,  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Lessing  and  La  Fontaine)  be- 
longs rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period 
of  national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  develop- 
ment.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as 
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in  the  cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Arist.  Rhet 
I.  c),  Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element 
of  persuasion  or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  in  the 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  drifiTjyo- 
piKoi  (Arist.  Rhet.  I.  c),  that  "ducere  animos 
solent,  praecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(Quint.  Inst.  Oral.  I.  a). 

The  fxvQoi  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  yeveaAoyiat  airipav- 
roi  (1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  'louSaiKoi  (Tit. 
i.  14),  ypaivSeh  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  crfcro^Kr/ueVoi  (2 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character 
of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to  them, 
the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  anything 
false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
falsehoods  so  referred  to.     [See  Parable.] 

E.  H.  P. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaAol  Ai^Ves),  a  harbor 
in  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  (on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KoAtj  'AkHj  of  Steph. 
Byz.  —  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  which  was 
a  city  called  Lassea"  {t6tvos  tis  <5  iyyvs  ijv  irihis 
A.)-  Moreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  (Travels  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Acte ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  KaA.?/  'Aktt}  was  situated  there; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now 
quite  certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical 
writers,  it  is  still  knowTi  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  early 
travellers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  (  I  'oyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Pnvl,  2d  ed.  pp.  80-82).  La- 
S.ea  too  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor.  These  places  are  situated 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Matala,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the 
coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N.  This  last  circum- 
stance explains  why  the  ship  which  conveyed  St. 
Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In 
consequence  of  violent  and  continuing  N.  W.  winds 
she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her  course  towards 
Italy  from  Cnidus  (ver.  7),  and  had  run  down,  by 
Sahnone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  to 
reach  Fair  Havens;  but  beyond  Cape  Matala  the 
difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so  long  as  the  wind 
remained  in  the  same  quarter.  A  considerable 
delay  took  place  (ver.  9)  during  which  it  is  possible 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  at  Lassea,  or  even  at  GoKTYNA, 
where  .Tews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  and  which 
was  not  far  distant;  but  all  this  is  conjectural. 
A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was  decided, 
against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  good  harbor  named  Phenice,  their  present 
anchorage  being  avevderos  irpbs  irapaxeifxaffiav 
(ver.  12).  All  such  terms  are  comparative:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  sale  winter  harbor, 
Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Phenice  ; 
though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of  seamanship 
St.  Paul's  advice  wws  not  bad.  However  this  may 
be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  afterwards 
(ver.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel  was  caught 
by  a  hurricane  [Euroclydon]  on  her  way  to- 
wards Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked.     Besides 
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a  view  (p.  81),  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of  Fair 
Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  257),  from  which 
any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of  the 
merits  of  the  harbor.  J.  S.  II. 

*  The  result  certainly  vindicated  the  prudence 
of  the  apostle*s  advice  in  his  opposition  to  the  sea- 
men who  insisted  on  leaving  Fair  Havens  and  at- 
tempting to  reach  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12).  It 
was  not  a  cpiestion  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  two  harbors,  but  of  the  safety  of  exchanging 
one  for  the  other  under  such  circumstances.  It 
should  have  been  taken  into  account  at  that  season 
of  the  year  that  gales  of  northerly  wind,  sudden 
and  violent,  were  liable  to  spring  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  event  that  the  ship  must  be 
driven  off  to  sea  and  almost  inevitably  be  wrecked. 
Paul  ere  this  must  have  become  a  cautious  as  well 
as  experienced  navigator.  He  had  "  thrice  suffered 
shipwreck,  had  spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  " 
(2  Cor.  xi.  25)  before  he  embarked  on  this  voyage 
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to  Rome.  Recent  observations  show  that  Fair 
Havens,  though  not  equal  to  Phrenice  (if  that  be 
Dutro),  is  yet  protected  to  some  extent  by  reef's  and 
islands,  and  not  bad  as  a  temporary  shelter.  (See 
Smith's  Voyiffe  ami  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  85, 
•3d  ed.)  The  apostle's  advice,  therefore,  may  be 
justified  on  nautical  grounds.  II. 

FAIRS  (D\i  i^T3?  :  ayopi-  nundina;,  Jbium), 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Fz.  xxvii.  and  there 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  1-1,  10,  19,  22, 
27,  33):  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
•'wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  throughout.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to 

2"^VO  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  trans- 
lated sometimes  "market"  (ver.  13,  17,  1!)),  and 
elsewhere  "merchandise"  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34). 
The  words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the 
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alternations  of  commercial  business  in  which  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first 
of  these  words  cannot  signify  "  fairs  "  is  evident 
from  ver.  12:  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did 
not  visit  Tyre,  but  vice  versa.  Let  the  reader  sub- 
stitute "paid  "  or  "exchanged  fur  thy  wares,"  for 
"  occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
mini  rub,  which  properly  means  barter,  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  exports  and 
imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel  (19), 
were  a  matter  of  maarab  ;  but  where  the  business 
consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tynan  wares  for  for- 
eign productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form,  "  Tar- 
shish paid  for  tlii/  wares  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead."  The  use  of  the  terms  would  probably  have 
been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet  had  mentioned 


a  From  the  root  ~)£?n,  "  to  be  red." 


what  the  Tyrians  gave  in  exchange:  as  it  is,  he 
only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain,  namely, 
what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were  buy- 
ers or  sellers.  \V.   L.  B. 

FALLOW-DEER     (~nsrr,,a    yackmur  : 

Alex.  /3ovf}a\os'-  bubrilus).  The  Heb.  word, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  Dent.  xiv.  5,  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  animals  allowed  by  the  Levitt- 
cal  law  for  food,  and  in  1  K.  iv.  2'i.  as  forming 
part  of  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table,  appears 
to  point  to  the  Antilope  bubnlis,  Pallas;  the  Qov- 
&a\os  of  the  Greeks  (see  Herod,  iv.  192;  Aris- 
totle, Hist.  Anim.  iii.  6,  ed.  Schneider,  and  De  Part. 
Anim.  iii.  2,  11,  ed.  Bekker:  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  300) 
is  properly,  we  believe,  identified  with  the  afore- 
named antelope.  From  the  different  descriptions 
of  the  yichmur,  as  given  by  Arabian  writers,  and 
cited  by  Bochart  (fliernz.  ii.  284  ff.),  it  would 
seem   that   this   is   the  animal   denoted;    though 
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Damir's  remarks  in  some  respects  are  fabulous, 
and  he  represents  the  yachmur  as  having  decid- 
uous horns,  which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope. 
Still  Cazuinus,  according  to  Kosenmiiller,  identifies 
the  yuckm&ra  with  the  bekker-el-wash  ("wild 
cow  "V  which  is  the  modern  name  in  N.  Africa  for 
the  Aniilope  bubalis.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bibl.  Deut.  /.  c.) 
says,  "The  yachmur  of  the  Hebrews  is  without 
doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the  fallow-deer, 
which  does  not  exist  in  Asia,"  and  refers  the  name 
to  the  Oryx  kucoryx,  citing  Niebuhr  as  authority 
for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known  among  the 
eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  ynzmur.  The  fallow- 
deer  (Cervus  dama)  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
Asia ;  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper  country. 
Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  211)  noticed  this  deer  in 
Mount  Tabor.  Oedmann  (Verm.  SammL  i.  178) 
believes  that  the  yachmur  is  best  denoted  by  the 
Cerrus  dnma.  The  authority  of  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, in  a  question  of  this  kind,  should  decide  the 
matter:  accordingly  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  yachmur  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  denotes  the 
bekker-el-wash,  or  "wild  ox,"  of  Barbary  and  N. 
Africa.     (See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  242,  and  Suppl. 


Alcelaphus  bubalis. 


p.  75,  folio;  Buffon,  Hist  Natur.  xii.  294.)  The 
Greek  Qov&aKos  evidently  points  to  some  animal 
having  the  general  appearance  of  an  ox.  Pliny 
(N.  It.  viii.  15)  tells  us  that  the  common  people  in 
their  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  bubalus 
to  the  Bison  (Auroch)  and  the  Urus.  He  adds, 
the  animal  properly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag. 
That  this  antelope  partakes  in  external  form  of  the 
characters  belonging  both  to  the  cervine  and  bo- 
vine ruminants  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
glances  at  the  woodcut. 

The  bekker-el-wash  appears  to  be  depicted  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  where  it  is  represented  as 
being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Shaw 
tells  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  very  sweet  and  nourishing, 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  red  deer.    (See  Wil- 
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kinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  223,  figs.  3,  4,  and  p.  225, 
fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
stag,  is  common  in  N.  Africa,  and  lives  in  herds. 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  the  Heb. 
yachmur  to  the  Oryx  kucoryx  (see  art.  Ox);  on 
further  investigation,  however,  we  have  decided  for 
the  Alcelaphus,  The  T'eo  or  TO  may  perhaps 
therefore  denote  the  former  antelope.  W.  H. 

*  The  Arabic  % «  t"*-,  is  described  in  a  work  of 

Natural  History  as  "  a  species  originating  in  the 
Barbary  States,  its  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
red  deer,  but  in  form  resembling  it,  having  erect 
spirally  curving  ringed  horns ;  the  color  of  its  body 
is  reddish-brown,  and  the  belly  and  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs  are  white.  The  female  has  no  horns." 
This  description  fixes  the  species  as  the  Alcelaphus 
bubalis.  G.  E.  P. 

*  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  or  SPIRITS  (2iS, 

jTQV),  found  in  Lev.  xx.  27 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7, 
8;  1  Chr.  x.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6;  Is.  xxix.  4,  viii: 
19,  and  elsewhere.  [See  Divination;  Magic] 
The  "  familiar  "  employed  in  this  expression  cornea 
from  the  idea  that  the  necromancers,  soothsayers, 
and  the  like,  had  spirits  or  demons  whom  they 
could  summon  from  the  unseen  world  to  wait  upon 
them  as  servants  (J'amuli),  and  execute  their  com- 
mands. See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word- 
Book,  p.  194.  H. 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  can- 
not be  loosed,6  then  it  is  that  famines  generally 
prevail  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds, 
produces  the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded 
in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famine?,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  from  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances, 
from  Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 
the  level  lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moist- 
ure. Purifier,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty- 
herbage  of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys  for  their 
flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in 
spring-time  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails 
almost  totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity 
of  famines  in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered 


est  apud  Arabes  nomen  ,  u^, 


Lex.  At.). 


Ruber;  animal  ad  genus  pertinens  cui 
«Jf    JLi  (Freytag 


ft  That  is  to  say,  when  the  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  dawn 
(not  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  fail  ; 
rain  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  when 

Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.     V^D3  is  clearly  Scorpio,  oi 
Cor  Scorpionis,  as  Aben  Ezra  says. 
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population,  rather  of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultu- 
ral country,  was  dependent  on  natural  phenomena 
which,  however  regular  in  their  season,  occasionally 
failed,  and  with  them  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility  —  a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
"  garden  of  the  Lord  "  —  to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
ren'ders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean' coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil,  a 
failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed  hy 
cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth  and 
famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inun- 
dation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping 
back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they 
are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
river  —  the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
seem  to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from 
northern  Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as 
far  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel :  "  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land : 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land  "  (Gen.  xii. 
10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
tensive, although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  the 
fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt;  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king 
of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by 
God  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore 
we  may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 
ff. ).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;"  "and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  "  (Gen.  xli.  56", 
57).  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn] 
among  those  that  came ;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan "  (xlii.  5).  Thus  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  corn  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  corn  to  Egypt,  '•  and  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land,"  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  with  corn,  but  those  of  the  surround- 
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a  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatremere 
nas  given  a  translation  of  El-Makrcezee's  account 
if  this  famine,  in  the  life  of  El-Mustansir,  contained 


ing  countries:  •'  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteous- 
ness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended. 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  ac- 
cording as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread; 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
.Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  53- 
57). 

The  modern  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famine;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist 
us  in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They 
have  not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Arab  historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following 
a  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (A.  d.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-Lateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  Last 
extremities,  eating  offal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fatiniee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billah, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years'  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(a.  h.  457-404,  a.  D.  1004-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence 
(says  Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Horn  el  Muhddarnh,  MS.) 
continued  for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died'  of 
themselves ;  the  cattle  perished  ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deenars,  and  a  cat  for  3  deenars  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all 
the  horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  3ave  three,  perished, 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organized  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El-Makreezee  (in  his 
Kliitat),"  from  whom  we  further  learn  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 
that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population.  The 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  Fast. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars; and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K. 


in   his    Mimoires   Gcographiques   et  Historiques    sur 
I'frgyptt. 
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viii.  1,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven 
years :  "  Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go, 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn:  for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a 
famine ;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years.''  Bunsen  (Kgypt's  Place,  &c, 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
•Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not 
afford  to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them, 
and  drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur, 
making  a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also 
various  plants  and  grains,  which  at  other  times 
were  not  used  as  articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe 
of  Haneefeh  were  taunted  with  having  in  a  famine 
eaten  their  god,  which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates 
mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and  a  preparation 

of  dried  curds  of  milk  (Sihah,  MS.,  art  ,*a-5)« 

E.  S.  P. 

*  FAN.     [Agriculture,  i.  44.] 

FARTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1-  KoSpoj'TTjy,  quadrant  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii. 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our 
Ixird.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (A.67tto  Svo, 
o  leniv  /coSpacrrjs,  Mark,  /.  c).  The  name  quad- 
rans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Roman  as,  or  piece  of  three  ifncioe,  therefore  also 
called  teruiieius.  The  KeirrSv  was  originally  a  very 
small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  went  to  the  *aAjcoOs.  The  copper  cur- 
rency of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Graeco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Imperial).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the  as, 
equivalent  to  the  aaffapiov  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  aaaa- 
piov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty:  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  KoSpwrrjs,  and  the  latter  the 
\eirr6v. 

2.  'Affa-dpiov  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  G),  properly 
a  small  as,  assarium,  but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
used  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  2!)  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke 
xii.  6  puts  dipondiw  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius 
or  dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  iurcra- 
piov  is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more 
common  equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  series,  or  perhaps  both ;  the  last  supposition 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it 
probable  that  a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two 
assaria,  and   this  opinion  is   strengthened  by  the 

a  *  For  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus,  which 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28),  see 
Agabus.  U. 
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occurrence,  on  coins  of  Chios,  struck  during  the 
imperial  period,  but  without  the  heads  of  emperors, 
and  therefore  of  the  Greek  autonomous  class,  of 
the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCA- 
PIA  TPIA.  R.  S.  P. 

FASTS.  The  word  D^!?,  v-ncTTtia,  jejunium, 
is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16;  1  K.  xxi.  9-12;  Ezr.  viii.  21;  Ps.  lxix. 
10;  Is.  lviii.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Zech.  viii.  19, 
&c).  In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote 
the  religious  observance  of  fasting  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant one,  tt.*?3  n25?  :  Taireivovv  ryv  \\ivxhv- 
affligere  aidmam  :  "afflicting  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,    xxiii.    27  ;    Num.   xxx.    13).      The    word 

7V337FI,  i.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Ezr.  ix.  5, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "heaviness,"  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and 
is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  Law,  that' 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atonement,  Day 
OF.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  Captivity,  observed  four  annual  lasts 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months. 
When  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  had  com- 
menced, those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether 
the  observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should 
not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-6);  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  lasts  shall  be 
turned  to  "joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts." 
Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the 
months  in  which  they  were  observed  ;  but  the 
Mishna  (Taanitli,  iv.  6)  and  S.  Jerome  {in  Zach- 
ariam  viii.)  give  statements  of  certain  historical 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate:  — 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month.  —  The  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  the  Law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 

hi.). 

The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.  —  The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Titus  ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the 
capture  of  Pether,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  Jews 
from  Jerusalem  had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month.  —  The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  —  The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  pui-pose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.     As  regards  the 
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fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  .lews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new  Temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree 
with  the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having 
been  discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Reland  (Antiq.  p.  274). 

II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard 
to  some  great  Undertaking  or  threatened  danger. 
In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Titamth,  i.  6).  The 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
fasts:  Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel"  to  Mizpeh  and 
proclaimed  a  fast,  performing  at  the  same  time 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication, when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  in  hav- 
ing worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  (I  Sam.  vii. 
6);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  "throughout  all 
Judah"  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  against 
Moab  and  Amnion  (2  Chr.  xx.  3),  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  fur  "  all  the  people 
in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  G-10; 
cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacle-;, when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
Law  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15:  Is.  lviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-47; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occa- 
sions in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In 
the  days  of  Phinehag,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of 
Benjamin,  they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for 
another  battle  (Judg.  xx.  28).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more 
striking,  as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about 
to  be  indicted  on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra 
proclaimed  a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river 
of  Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Ear.  viii.  21-25).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Bstb,  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  l>e  traced  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
times  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanilh  in  the  Mishna. 

1  [I.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognized  in 
one  passage  of  the  Law  (Num.  xxx.  13).     The  in- 
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stances  given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
(1  Sam.  \.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  xii.  16;  IK. 
xxi.  27;  Ezr.  x.  (i;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28;  Dent.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  East "  in 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii. 
12;  Acts  x.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  Captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which,  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fusts  (  Tacmith,  ii. 
0),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private  vol- 
untary fasts.  The  Gemara  states  that  they  were 
chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
fifth  day  and  came  down  on  the  second.  All  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  given 
by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luke 
xviii.  12;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt.  ix.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  1G— 18.  Easting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
Matt.  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  2.J;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various 
degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
abstinence  from  food  (Eflth.  iv.  10,  (fee).  On  other 
occasions  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restric- 
tion to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Pules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joint  and  Taunith) 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on 
particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sun- 
set, and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts 
were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new  moons, 
the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Ded- 
ication (Jud.  viii.  0:    Tuanitk,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth 
or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and 
went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  8;  Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rabbin- 
ical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
public  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  lie  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Tnaniili,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  smd.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realized  the  blessing  of  "  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting  "  (Ps.  lxix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stern  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews 
were,  in  their  formal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in 
themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor  from  God,  or, 
in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in 
order  to  appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  lviii.  3; 
Zech.  vii.  5,  0;  Mai.  iii.  14;  camp.  Matt.  vi.  16). 

S.  C. 

*  The  word  (*«-*3  in  Arabic,  the  same  root 
as  C^l*,  signifies  abstinence  from  food,  drink,  con- 
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versation,  and  sexual  intercourse.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  intent  of  fasting,  perfect  absorption 
in  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sensual  occupa- 
tions or  delights.  G.  E.  P. 

FAT.     The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 

suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (27n),  and  the  fat 

which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D^tttTtt, 

Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former:  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  namely,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows  to 
an  excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat  [Sheep],  were  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  offered  to 
Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  17,  vii.  3,  23). 
The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was 
the  richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  be- 
longed to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  (J I.  i.  400,  ii. 
423;  Od.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cheleb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regidation  was  based: 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  lxxxi.  10,  cxlvii.  14; 
compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x.  10). 
With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices 
or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent 
or  a  natural  death  (Lev.  vii.  24),  which  might  still 
be  used  in  any  other  way.  The  burning  of  the  fat 
of  sacrifices  was  particularly  specified  in  each  kind 
of  offering,  whether  a  peace-offering  (Lev.  iii.  9), 
consecration-offering  (viii.  25),  sin-offering  (iv.  8), 
trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or  redemption-offering 
(Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews  fully  appreciated 
the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and  had  their  stall- 
fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23;  Jer.  xlvi.  21; 
Luke  xv.  23 ) ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
its  use  unwholesome.  W.  L.  15. 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.     The  word  employed  in  the 

A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  317."!.)  Yekeb, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeb,  indiscriminately  with  <jath,  i""l2,  is 
"  wine-press  "  or  "  wine-fat,"  and  once  "  press-fat  " 
(Hag.  ii.  10);  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct  — 
(/olh  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  "  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yekeb  the  "vat,"  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  019  b) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out;  and 
in  accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  "  wine-press "  and  "  vats  "  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
Hableli  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
probably  more  modern,  in  the  Lebanon  (p.  003). 
The  word  rendered  "  wine-fat  "  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
\>iro\T)vioi>i  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX.  to 
translate  yekeb  in  the  O.  T.    [Wine-press.]    G. 
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FATHER  (^6,3S,Chald.  Abba,  S3S,  Mark 
xiv.  30,  Rom.  viii.  15:  irariip-  pater:  a  primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  H2S,  to  show 
kindness,  Gesen.  Thes.  pp.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the ' 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  his  creatures,  an  authority  —  as 
Philo  remarks  —  intermediate  between  human  and 
divine  (Philo,  nepl  yovtwv  ri^s,  §  1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  10;  1  Cor.  xi.  3),  which  was 
introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems  which 
followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  super- 
seded it.     When,  therefore,  the  name  of  "father 

of  nations "  (Dn~12S)  was  given  to  Abram,  he 
was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Rom.  iv.  17).  The  father's- 
blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  injury  on  those  on  whom 
it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20, 
xlix. ) ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to 
affect,  in  certain  cases,  the  welfare  of  his  descend- 
ants (2  K.  v.  27),  though  the  Law  forbade  the  pun- 
ishing of  the  son  for  his  father's  transgression 
(Deut.  xxiv.  10;  2  K.  xiv.  0;  Ez.  xviii.  20).  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St.  Paul 
as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  dis- 
tinct promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disre- 
spect towards  them  was  condemned  by  the  Law  as 
one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1 
Tim.  1,  9:  comp.  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  609;  Aristoph 
Ran.  274-773).  Instances  of  legal  enactment  in 
support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in  Ex.  xxii. 
17 ;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14 :  Deut.  xxi.  18,  21 ; 
Lev.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1, 
xv.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx.  20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17: 
Is.  xlv.  10;  Mai.  i.  6.  The  father,  however,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21;  Philo,  /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit,  also,  the  principle 
of  respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears 
to  be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31;  Philo,  /.  c.  §  6). 

It  is  to  this  well-recognized  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various  uses 
of  the  term  "father"  in  Scripture  are  due.  (1.) 
As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21;  John  viii.  44;  Job  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14;  2  Cor.  1,  3).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi.  21). 
(3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the  pro- 
phetical schools,  or  of  any  teacher,  are  called  sons 
(2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27;  IK.  xx.  35; 
Heh.  xii.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term  father, 
and  also  mother,  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  of  the 
male  or  female  line  respectively  (Is.  Ii.  2 ;  Jer.  xxxv. 
0,  18;  Dan.  v.  2;  2  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Chr.  xv.  16). 
(5.)  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  chief,  e.  (j.  the  principal  of  certain  works 
are  termed  "fathers."  Objects  whose  contact 
causes  pollution  are  called  "fathers"  of  defilement 
(Mishn.  Shabb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29;  Pesaeh,  i.  6, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).  (0.)  A  protector  or 
guardian  (Job  xxix.  10;  Ps.  lxviii.  5;  Deut.  xxxii. 
0).    Many  personal  names  are  found  with  the  prefix 


FATHOM 

5^?»  as  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram,  &c,  implying 
some  quality  or  attribute  possessed,  or  ascribed 
(Gesen.  pp.  8,  10). 

"  Fathers  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  v.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  7;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  father's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  355;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  81;  Atkin- 
son, Travels  in  Sfjeria,  &c.  p.  559).  H.  W.  P. 
S  S 

*  The  Arabic  L_Jl>  "  father,"  denotes  the  person 
by  whose  means  a  thing  is  made,  repaired,  or 
caused  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  parent. 

0    F   P 
FATHOM.      [Measures.] 

*  FAUCHION,  a  short  sword  (Jud.  xiii.  G 
and  xvi.  9),  less  common  thwn  falchion  or  J'aulchion, 
in  each  form  now  almost  obsolete.  It  stands  for 
aKtvaK-ns,  a  transferred  Persian  word.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  weapon  with  which  Judith  slew  Holo- 
fernes  (see  Fritzsche,  Handb.  zu  den  Apokri/plmn 
des  A.  T.  i.  196).  H. 

FEASTS.     [Festivals.] 

*  FEET.  For  various  customs  in  relation  to 
the  feet,  see  Dust;  Mourning;  Sandal;  and 
Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet. 

FE'LIX  ($?j\it,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv. :  [Felix,  hap- 
py, fortunate;]  in  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9,  called  Antonius 
Felix;  in  Suidas,  Claudius  Felix;  in  Josephus  and 
Acts,  simply  Felix;  so  also  in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54), 
a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freedman  he  was,  on  the 
banishment  of  Ventidius  Cumanus  in  A.  d.  53. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cu- 
manus were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having 
Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tacitus 
is  directly  at  issue  with  .Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  G,  2-7, 
1),  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  error;  but 
his  account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by  adopting 
it  we  should  gain  some  little  justification  for  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix 
had  been  judge  of  the  nation  "for  many  years." 
Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  thus  be 
closely  pressed ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went  to 
Judaea  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xx.  5,  §  2).  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's 
powerful  freedman  Pallas  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8;  Ant. 
xs.  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of 
Pallas's  influence  surviving  his  master's  death 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65 )  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his 
procuratorship  by  Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in 
a  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner,  "  per  omnem 
ssevitiam  et  libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio 
exercuit"  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54). 
With  this  compendious  description  the  fuller  details 
of  Josephus  agree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinged 
with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots, 
whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes 
Felix  as  putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundreds. 
His  period  of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  sedi- 
tions. We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  4);  the 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5;  Acts  xxi.  38);  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Csesarea  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7; 
B.  J.  ii.  3,  §  7),  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
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principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  lie  once  employed  the  sicarii 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder 
of  the  high-priest  Jonathan  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin :  "  intempestivis  remediis  delicta  accende- 
bat"  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54;  6  ir6\efj.os  Had' Tipepav 
avepfum^ero,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  6).  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea,  having  been 
sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  "chief  captain"  Claudius  Lysias.  Some 
effect  was  produced  on  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
procurator,  as  the  Apostle  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;  but 
St.  Paul  was  remanded  to  prison  and  kept  there, 
in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him,  two  years 
(Acts  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Porcius  Festus  [Festus]  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to  Kome,  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  in  Csesarea,  and  would  have  suffered 
the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not  his  brother 
Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  Nero  to  spare 
him  (A-'it.  xx.  8,  §  9).  This  was  probably  in  the 
year  60  A.  D.  (Anger,  De  temp&rum  in  Act.  Apost. 
ratione,  &c,  p.  100 ;  Wieseler,  Chronologie  der 
Ajxstelgescldchte ,  pp.  66-82).  The  wife  of  Felix 
was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  the 
former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. '  [Drusilla.] 

H.  A. 
*  FELLER  (Is.  xiv.  8),  a  cutter  of  wood  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  fellnn,  to  fell).  The  prophet 
represents  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  as  shouting  in 
the  lower  world,  over  the  fall  of  Sennacherib,  their 
great  destroyer:  "  Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us."  H. 

FENCED  CITIES  (D^nD,  or 
rn"l^pp,  Dan.  xi.  15,  from  ~)?3,  cut  off,  sep- 
arate, equivalent  to  D"1"]^   n'l"l^3,  Ges.  231: 

tt6\€is  oxvpai,  T€ixi)/'fis,  TeTeix«r/U.eVc» :  urbes, 
or  civit  ites,  muratce,  munike.  munitissinue,  firinm). 
The  broad  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village 
in  Biblical  language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  city  had 
walls,   the  village  was   unwalled,  or   had   only  a 

watchman's  tower  (^^Q  :  irvpyos-  turns  cus- 
lodum  ;  compare  Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers 
resorted  in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinc- 
tion is  thus  obtained — (1)  cities;  (2)  unwalled 
villages;  (3)  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  form- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan.  is  said  to 
have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm,  Marc, 
xiv.  9:  Deut.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of  these 
many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  (Damascus,  ii.  197).  The  dangers 
to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed  from  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  the  inhabitants  sometimes  pro- 
tect themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
(Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148;  and  Fraser, 
Persia,  pp.  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7).  Villages 
in  the  Haurdn  are  sometimes  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together  form  a 
defense  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  ia 
closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  212). 
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A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  i""P7),  build, 
and  also  fortify.  80  that  to  "build"  a  city  ap- 
pears to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify 
it  (conip.  Gen.  viii.  -20,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  0  with  2 
Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 

crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  HISS,  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15;  Judg.  ix.  45; 
2  K.  ix.  17).     Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 


Walls  of  Antioch.  remarkable  for  their  strength,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  up  and  down 
the  sides  of  mountains. 

of  Jerusalem  there  were  00  towers;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  .1.  v.  4,  §  2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gate-ways  of  for- 
tified towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  G,  <Sx. :  Judg.  xvi. 
2,  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33:  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  3D).  In  advance  of 
the  wall  there  appeals  to  have  been  sometimes  an 

outwork  (vsP,  irpoTeix'trMo),  in  A.  V.  "ditch" 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Then.  p.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  IJoth  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  1 1  v  hindering  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  408),  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining  in  the  Hainan  and  Ledja  are 
square.  Such  existed  at  Shechem  and  Thebez 
(Judg.  ix.  46,  51,  viii.  17;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the 
great  forts  or  towers  of  Psephinus,  Hippicus,  and 
especially  Antonia,  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well 
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as  that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These 
ibrts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi. 
34;  2  Mace.  v.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3;  B.  J. 
i.  5,  §  4,  v.  4,  §  2,  vi.  2,  §  1).  At  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  there  were  many 
fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused  great  alarm 
to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers  (Num.  xiii.  28), 
and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble  to  the  people  in 
subduing  them.  Many  of  these  were  refortified,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the  Hebrews  (Num. 
xxxii.  17,  34-42;  Dent.  iii.  4,  5;  Josh.  xi.  12,  13; 
Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  especially  those  on  the 
sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  inhabitants,  who  "were  enabled  to 
preserve  them  by  means  of  their  strength  in  chariots 
(Josh.  xiii.  3,  C,  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19;  2  K.  xviii. 
8;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  strength  of  Jerusalem 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  city,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  or  "  stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jebusites  until  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7;  1  Chr.  xi.  5).  Among  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judab.  several  are  mentioned  as- 
fortifiers  or  "  builders  "  of  cities :  Solomon  (1  K. 
ix.  17-1!):  2  Chr.  viii.  4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xii. 
25),  P.ehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5,  12).  Baasha  (1  K. 
xv.  17),  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  12),  but  especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9,  15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
the  town  of  Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a 
private  individual,  Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 
Herod  the  Great  was  conspicuous  in  fortifying 
strung  positions,  as  Masada,  Machserus,  Herodium, 
besides  Ids  great  works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
vii.  6,  §§  1,  2,  and  8,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  10;  Ant. 
xiv.  13,  0). 

But  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 
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The  so-called  Golden  Gate  of  Jerusalem,  showing  sup- 
posed remains  of  the  old  Jewish  Wall. 

later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machserus,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose 
defenses  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror 
Titus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9,  vii.  6,  §§ 
2-4  and  8;  Kobinson,  i.  232). 
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Assyrian  Fortifications.     (Layard.) 


The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  parapet,  and  a  round-headed  b.tttlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the  defenders  to  annoy 
the  assailants  in  flank.  The  ditch  was  sometimes 
fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself,  or 
a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice 
of  fortifying  towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  large 
temples  with  their  inclosures  were  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  408, 
409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  all  mentioned,  either 
in  the  canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3;  Ez. 
xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14,  15; 
Jud.  i.  1,  4;  Layard,  Nin.  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  279, 
388,  395;  Nin.  <jr  Bab.  pp.  231,  358;  Mon.  of 
Nin.  pt.  ii.  39,  43).  H.  W.  P. 

FERRET  (n|TW  :  Mu7oAt):  mygak),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi. 
30.  The  fj.vya\ri  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  24) 
is  the  Mug  araneus,  or  shrew-mouse;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 


o  The    original    meaning   of    the    word    2n    is   a 
52 


utter.  The  root  is  p3S,  to  sigh  or  groan.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this  an- 
imal with  the  hedgehog:  see  Lewysohn,  Zoiil.  des 
Talmuds,  §§  129,  134.  W.  D. 

FESTIVALS  (n^r).a  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  gen- 
eral remarks.  A  particular  account  of  each  festival 
is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  fall 
under  three  heads:  (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  die  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  (2.)  The  his- 
torical cr  great  festivals.  (3.)  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  are  — 

(a.)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(b.)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trump- 
ets. 

(c.)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

{(I.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (D,H3n»;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, D^/^,  pilgrimage  feasts)  are  — 

(a.)  The  Passover. 

(b.)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or  of  the  First-FruitSi 

(c.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingather- 
ing. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  viii.  9-12;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 


"  dance."     Tae  modern  Arabic  term  Hailj  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  (Gesen.  Tkrs   p.  444). 
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Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  tlian  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on.a 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  20,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in  the 
necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii.  10,  §  2;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  alter  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year  —  two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts 
occupies  seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of'  the  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Imv.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  "  the  first-fruits  of 
wheat-hardest"  at  Pentecost  (Kx.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  "  the  first  of  the  first-fruits  "  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  20),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  AU 
terthiimer,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintase.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after 
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all  the  fruits  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in.  In 
winter,  when  travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  no 
festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  art- 
icle. 

II.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purini 
(Esth.  ix.  20  ff.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1 
Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of 
Wood-carrying,  as  they  were  called  (topral  rwv 
£v\o<popiwv),  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §  6)  and  the  Mishna  (Taanith,  iv.  5).  What 
appears  to  have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  Neh. 
x.  34.  The  term,  "the  Festival  of  the  Basket" 
(eopTT?  KapraWov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  of- 
fering of  first-lruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11 
(Philo,  vol.  v.  p.  51).     [FiKST-Fiarrs.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Biihr  (Symbulik  des  Mosaisclien  Cultus, 
bk.  iv.),  by  Ewald  (Alterth timer,  p.  379  ff.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Uep\  rrjs 
'E/85d>7}s,  Opp.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  ed.  Tauch.). 

S.  C. 

FESTUS,  POR'CIUS  (n6pKtos  4-ijo™, 
Acts  xxiv.  27 ),  successor  of  "Felix  as  procurator  of 
Judaea  (Acts  /.  c.  ,•  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  9 ;  B.  ./. 
ii.  14,  §  1),  sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  60  a.  d.  (See  Felix.)  A  few  weeks 
after  Festus  reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix, 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bernice 
his  sister.  Not  finding  anything  in  the  Apostle 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  and  being  confirmed 
in  this  view  by  his  guests,  he  would  have  set  him 
free  had  it  not  been  that  Paul  had  himself  pre- 
viously (Acts  x\v.  11,  12)  appealed  to  Caesar.  In 
consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Rome.  Judaea 
was  in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  the  procu- 
ratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  prevailed  through 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii,  robbers,  and  ma- 
gicians were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  (Ant. 
xx.  8,  §  10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which  they 
had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his  palace 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the 
view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  proc- 
urator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppaea, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  A.  d., 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years.  The 
chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance  on 
the  province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  lemporum  in  Act. 
Apost.  ratione,  p.  99  ft'.,  and  Wieseler,  Chronologie 
der  Apostdgtschichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus  implies 
(B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  well  as 
an  active  magistrate.  H.  A. 

*  A  question  arises  under  this  name  respecting 
Luke's  accuracy. 

Could  Festus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  call  the  em- 
peror his  lord  in  accordance  with  Roman  usage,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done,  Acts  xxv.  26?  A  free 
Roman  under  the  republic  never  called  any  one  his 
Kvpios   or  dominus,  which   Latin   word,   denoting 


b  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation as  Sahbaths.  But  the  Mishna  makes  a  dis- 
tinction, and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be  per- 
formed on  the  former,  which  are  unlawful  on  the 


Sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Yom  Tob ;  while  in  Moed 
Kaion  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days. 
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kouse-mnslei;  si tve-master,  is  the  equivalent  of 
5«tw6ttis,  and  in  a  degree  of  Kvpios.  If  dominus, 
now,  at  a  subsequent  period  could  be  so  used,  much 
more  kvoios  could  be.  That  it  could  be  and  was 
go  used  we  have  the  means  of  showing.  Under 
Augustus,  when  a  mime  in  the  theatre  uttered  the 
words,  "  O  dominum  rcquum  et  bonum,"  the  audi- 
ence applied  it  to  the  emperor  and  expressed  loud 
applause  (Sueton.  August.  §  53).  Augustus  re- 
buked the  use  of  the  term,  but  could  not  repress 
it,  nor  could  Tiberius  prevent  its  application  to 
himself  (Sueton.  Tiber.  §  27;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  87). 
Philo,  in  his  account  of  his  legation  to  Caligula, 
makes  Herod  Agrippa  call  that  emperor  SecnrArris, 
and  even  Philo's  fellow-delegates  address  him  as 
Kvpios.  Afterwards,  in  addressing  the  emperor,  it 
became  much  more  frequent.  The  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan,  and  those  of  Pronto  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
before  his  accession  to  the  imperial  power,  begin 
with  domino  meo.  So  in  addresses  to  a  crowd,  to 
unknown  and  even  to  known  persons  of  no  very 
high  rank  the  same  title  was  given,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero  himself  (Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  20). 
The  lapidary  style  from  Tiberius  onward  follows  in 
the  same  track.  The  earliest  use  of  dominus,  as 
a  title  of  the  emperor,  on  inscriptions  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Domitian,  but  Kvpios,  especially  on 
Egyptian  marbles,  is  the  emperor's  title  of  honor 
in  very  many  instances,  and  from  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  Nero  was  so  called.  Moreover  children  called 
their  parents  so,  and  friends  each  other.  "  Illud 
mihi  in  ore  erat  domini  mei  Gallionis,"  says  Seneca 
under  Nero,  speaking  of  his  brother  the  "  deputy 
of  Achaia"  (Epist.  104).  These  remarks  serve  to 
show  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
of  which  accuracy  all  new  study  is  constantly  fur- 
nishing additional  proof.  See  a  copious  discussion 
of  this  topic  in  the  Ribl.  Sacra,  xviii.  595-608. 

T.  D.  W. 

FETTERS  (C^nrpTO,  b??,  D^T).  (1.) 
The  first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechushtaim,  ex- 
presses the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  namely,  brass  (7r«'8a<  xa^Ka':  ^-  ^*  "fes- 
ters of  brass"),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2 
Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  lii.  11).  Iron  was  occasionally 
employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix.  8). 
(2.)  Cebel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms,  and, 
from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number,  may 
perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the  fet- 
ters. Zikkim  ("fetters,"  Jot  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv. 
14;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Tlies.  p.  424).  [Fetters  of  iron  (ireSat) 
are  probably  meant  in  Mark  v.  4  bis  and  Luke  viii. 
23.     See  Chains.     H.]  W.  L.  B. 

fever  (nrnn,  ni$nf»  ~irnn :  ut^os, 

olyos,  ipedifffxis;  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots  "  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  affection. 
The  word  plyos  ("shuddering")  suggests  the  ague 
as  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended;  and  this  is  still  a  very 


a  Winer  suggests  the  Arabic   y^   .,  ^.,  which  he 
renders  Stirk/tuss,  i.  e.  choking  phlegm.      It  rather 
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common  disease  in  Palestine ;  the  third  word,  which 
they  render  tpedta-fiSs  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be  ery- 
sipelas. Fever  constantly  accompanies  the  bloody 
flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8 ;  comp.  De  Man- 
delslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevers  of  an 
inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Burckhardt, 
Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones 
at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  the 
latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases. 
For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to  strangers,  the 
natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  relapse.  These 
fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome  swell- 
ings in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii.  290,  291). 

H.  H. 

FIELD  (nitt?).  The  Hebrew  sadeh  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  ouv  field:  the  two  words 
agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they  differ  in 
point  of  extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically  applied 
to  what  is  uninclosed,  while  the  opposite  notion  of 
inclosure  is  involved  in  the  word  field.  The  essence 
of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to  lie 
in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius  (Tlies.  p.  1321) 
giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom,  Stanley  (p.  490) 
that  of  smoothness,  comparing  arvuin  from  arare. 
On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4, 
xxxiv.  7;  Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii. 
24;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3;  Job  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mie. 
iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  A.  V.  "ground"; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountain-top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36; 
2  Sam.  i.  21);  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilderness  (Stanley, 
pp.  236,  490),  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob  settling 
in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  the  field 
of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V. 
"country";  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
i.  e.  of  the  cultivated,  fielk,  which  formed  the  oasis 
of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8),  though  a  differ- 
ent sense  has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  Gesenius, 
Tkes.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand  the  sruieh  is 
frequently  contrasted  with  what  is  inclosed,  whether 
a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi. 
14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num.  xxii.  23,  "the  ass  went 
into  the  field,"  with  verse  24,  "a  path  of  the  vine- 
yards, a  wall  being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that 

side  "),  a  garden  (the  very  name  of  which,  "j3,  im- 
plies inclosure),  or  a  walled  town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3, 
16);  un walled  villages  or  scattered  houses  ranked 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and 
hence  the  expression  eh  tovs  aypovs  =  houses  in 
the  fields  {in  villas,  Vulg.;  Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In 
many  passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote 
from  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxv.  27;  the  LXX.,  however,  refer  it  to  his  char- 
acter, aypolicos)  •  this  is  more  fully  expressed  by 
rTl^ri  \33,  the  open  field  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii. 
5;  Num.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is 
naturally  coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  de- 
sertion (Jer.  ix.  22 ;  Ez.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  27, 
xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  xbc 


seems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which  ac- 
companies the  violent  religious  exercitations  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the 
Nebi-Mousa. 
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14,  xxvii.  17;  cf.  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii. 
10):  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields  liable 
to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  fire 
(ver.  G;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30):  hence  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  people  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Natoor 
(Wortabet,  Syria,  i.  293).  A  certain  amount  of 
protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and 
strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  outside: 
"spelt"  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin). Prom  the  absence  of  inclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16  ft'.;  Ruth  iv.  5;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25; 
Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  pubHau  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls    of  the    Levitical   cities,    which   was    called 


tt7"13D  (A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or 
lastly  the  territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii. 
3,   xxxvi.  35;   Num.   xxi.   20;    Ruth   i.  6,  iv.  3; 

1  Sam.  vi.  1,  xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5, 
"  a  town  in  the  field  "  (A.  V.  country)  =  a  pro- 
vincial town  as  distinct  from  the  royal  city.  A 
plot  of  ground  separated   from  a   larger  one  was 

termed  TT1W  Pl^nn  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Ruth  ii. 

3;  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or  simply  HfV?0  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
30,  xxiii.  12;  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  29).  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-Hazzurim,  the  field  of  the  strong  men,  or 
possibly  of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii.  16),  or  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  have  been  applied  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  Is.  vii.  3;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful field"  (Is.  x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16)  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33)  are 
not  connected  with  sndeh,  but  with  carmel.  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.     The  same  term  occurs  in 

2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Carmel), 
Is.  x.  18  (forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  (fruitful  place) 
[Carmel] .     Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 

in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  ^"IT-rPlb  (A.  V.  fruitful  field), 
which  means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.) 
Shedemoth  (H1DTO),  translated  "  fields,"  and 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  inclosure. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  notion  of 
burniny  does  not  rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
word.  This  gives  a  more  consistent  sense  through- 
out. In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  withered 
grape ;  in  Hab.  hi.  17,  blasted  corn ;  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  the  burnt  parts  of  the  city  (no  "  fields  "  inter- 
vened between  the  southeastern  angle  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Kidron);  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  burning  is  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  treat  the 
word  in    Is.  xxxvii.  27,  "  blasted,"  as  a  corrupt 

reading.  (2.)  Abel  ( '2W),  a  well-watered  spot, 
frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in  proper  names. 
(3.)  Achu  (^nS),  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin, 
given  in  the  LXX.  in  a  Grsecized  form,  &xfl  (Gen. 
xli.  2,  18,  "meadow;"  Job  viii.  11,  "flag;"  Is. 
xix.  7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
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grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.    (4.)  Maareh 

(n~1^72),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33 

"  meadows  "):  it  has  been  treated  as  a  corruption 

either  of  m27tt,  care,  or  2"117Z2,  from  the  west 
T  T  .  '  '  v.v  •• '  " 

(airb  Sva-fiuv,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it:  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exjjosure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Benjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  W.  L.  B. 

*  This  practice  of  leaving  the  fields  of  different 
proprietors  uninclosed,  or  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row foot-path,  explains  other  Scripture  statements 
or  allusions.  Thus  the  sower,  scattering  his  seed, 
as  he  approaches  the  end  or  side  of  his  own  lot,  is 
liable  to  have  some  of  the  grains  fall  beyond  the 
ploughed  portion;  and  there,  exposed  on  the  hard 
earth  (see  Matt.  xiii.  4),  the  fowls  may  come  and 
devour  them  up.  In  this  way  also  we  may  under- 
stand the  Saviour's  passing  with  his  disciples 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath.  Instead 
of  crossing  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the 
grain,  they  no  doubt  followed  one  of  these  paths 
between  the  fields,  where  the  grain  stood  within 
their  reach.  The  object  being  to  appease  their 
hunger,  the  "  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  to  eat  " 
was  not,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  property,  nor  was  it  for  that  that  the 
Pharisees  complained  of  the  disciples,  but  for  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  (Luke  vi.  1  ff.).  The  people  of 
Palestine  grant  the  same  liberty  to  the  hungry  at 
the  present  time  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  192).  Ruth, 
it  is  said,  gleaned  in  "  a  part  of  the  field  belonging 
to  Boaz"  (Ruth  ii.  3).  We  are  to  think  of  an 
open  cultivated  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
various  owners,  and  the  particular  part  of  this 
uninclosed  field  to  which  the  steps  of  the  gleaner 
brought  her,  was  the  part  which  belonged  to  Boaz. 
In  the  N.  T.,  "  fields "  (aypo't)  occasionally 
means  farm-houses  or  hamlets,  in  distinction  from 
villages  and  towns.  See  Mark  v.  14,  vi.  36,  56, 
where  we  have  "  country  "  in  the  A.  V.  II. 

[Fuller'8 


*  FIELD,  FULLER'S,  THE. 

Field,  The.] 

*  FIELD,  POTTER'S,  THE.  [Acel- 
dama; Potter's  Field,  The.] 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  H3Sip,  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  signifies 
the  tree  Ficus  caiica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its 
fruit.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  o-vktj  and  o-Skov, 
and  when  it  signifies  fruit  by  cu/dj  [?]— also  by  av- 
Ktwv  or  o-vk&v,  ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv. 
9.  In  N.  T.  ffvKrj  is  the  fig-tree,  and  avKa  the 
figs  (Jam.  iii.  12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common 
in  Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was 
famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they 
are  still  found  there  (see  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  pp.  187, 
421,  422).  "  To  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's 
own  fig-tree  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv. 
25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of 
the  tree,  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords 

well  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  fSPl, 
to  stretch  out,  porrexit  brachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7 
the  identification  of  H3Sri  rH3?  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Ficus  carica  has  been  disputed  by  Gese- 
nius, Tuch,  and  others,  who  think  that  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Indian  Musa  paradisiaca  are  meant 
(Germ.  Adamsfeige  —  Fr.  figuier  cfAdam).    These 
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leaves,  however,  would  not  have  needed  to  be  strung 
or  sewn  together,  and  the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 

the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  C^SFI  is  used  (see 

Jer.  viii.  13).     There  are  also  the  words  n~H32, 

23,   and    rO^^T,    signifying   different   kinds   of 

figs,  (a.)  In  Hos.  ix.  10,  ("ttSrn  H^32  sig- 
nifies the  first  ripe  of  the  Jig-tree,  and  the  same 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1 
(comp.  Jef.  xxiv.  2).  Lowth,  on  Is.  xxviii.  4, 
quotes  from  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of 
the  early  fig  called  boccore,  and  in  Spanish  Alba- 

coi'a.  (b.)  2^  is  the  unripe  fig,  which  hangs 
through  the  winter.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Cant, 
ii.  13,  and  its  name' comes  from  the  root  323, 
criulus  fait.  The  LXX.  render  it  uKvvOoi.  It  is 
found  in  the  Greek  word  Brjdcpayfj  =  "^SB  H^S, 
"house  of  green  figs"  (see  Buxt.  col.  1G91). 

(c. )  In  the  historical  books  of  tiie  O.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food, 
and  compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  used 
remedially  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21). 

Such  a  cake  was  called    H  ;3^T,  or   more   fully 

D^DSri   n  ;,37j  on  account  of  its  shape,  from 

root    72^1,   to   make   round.     Hence,  or  rather 

from  the  Syriac  SH /3"1,  the  first  letter  being 
dropt.  came  the  Greek  word  ira\a9i)-  Athenaaus 
(xi.  500,  ed.  Casaub. )  makes  express  mention  of  the 
traKadi)  ~2,vpia.Kr\-  .Teroine  on  Kz.  vi.  describes  the 
iraKadti  to  be  a  mass  of  fi;*s  and  rich  dates,  formed 
into  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in 
order  that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so 
as  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  W.  D. 
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Ficus  carica. 


Few   passages  in  the  Guspels  have  given  occa- 
sion to  so  much  perplexity  as  that  of  St.  Mark 


xi.  13,  where  the  Evangelist  relates  the  circum- 
stance of  our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  Beth- 
any :  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves, 
he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon : 
and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves;  for  the  time  offiys  was  not  yet."  The  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  the 
consequent  injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  tree,  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 

The  fig-tree  (Ficus  carica)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the 
year :  first,  there  is  the  biccurdh,  or  "  early  ripe 
fig,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (see  Mic. 
vii.  1;  Is.  xxviii.  4;  Hos.  ix.  10),  which  ripens  on 
an  average  towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  fa- 
vorable places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may 
ripen  a  little  earlier,  while  under  less  favorahle 
circumstances  they  may  not  be  matured  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  biccurdh  drops  off  the  tree 
as  soon  as  ripe;  hence  the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  12. 
when  shaken  they  "  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  (Trav.  i.  264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  com- 
pares the  Spanish  name  breba  for  this  early  fruit, 
"  quasi  breve,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  time. 
About  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  biccurim, 
the  kamwuse  or  summer  fig  begins  to  be  formed; 
these  rarely  ripen  before  August,  when  another 
crop,  called  "  the  winter  fig,"  appears.  Shaw  de- 
scribes this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer  shape 
and  darker  complexion  than  the  kar mouse,  hanging 
and  ripening  on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are 
shed,  and,  provided  the  winter  proves  mild  and 
temperate,  as  gathered  as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the 
spring.     (Comp.  also  Pliny,  //.  N.  xvi.  26,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage in  St.  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  unsatisfactory;  passing  over,  therefore, 
the  ingenious  though  objectionable  reading  pro- 
posed by  Dan.  Heinsius  (Exercit.  Sac.  ed.  1639, 
p.  116)  of  ou  yap  i\v,  Katphs  avKtuv  —  "where  he 
was,  it  was  the  season  for  figs  "  —  and  merely  men- 
tioning another  proposal  to  read  that  clause 
of  the  evangelist's  remark  as  a  question, 
"  for  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs  ?  "  and  the 
no  less  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond 
(Amwt.  on  St.  Mark),  "it  was  not  a  good 
season  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpreta- 
tions which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent 
origin,  we  find  in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favor 
with  most  writers  is  that  which  understands 
the  words  Kaipbs  avKuv  to  mean  "  the  fig- 
harvest;"  the  yap  in  this  case  is  referred 
not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  "he 
found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more 
remote  one,  "  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
|k  anything  thereon ; "  for  a  similar  irajection 
vhit  is  usual  to  refer  to  Mark  xvi.  3,  4:  the 
C-Jj  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would  then  be  as 
"Xjfollows:  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  hav- 
ing leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might 
find  any  fruit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have 
found  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he  came  he 
found  nothing  but  leaves."  (See  the  notes 
in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Burton,  Trollope, 
Bloomfield,  Webster  and  Wilkinson:  Mac- 
knight,  Harm,  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  591,  note, 
1809;  Elsley's  Annol.  ad  1.  c.,  &c.)  A  for- 
cible objection  to  this  explanation  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  namely, 
the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  fiws 
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at  all  eatable  would  be  found  on  the  trees;  the  bic- 
curim  seldom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of 
June,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bigger 
than  common  plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state 

to  the  paggin  (D^25)  of  Cant.  ii.  13,  wholly  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  our  Lord  expected  to  find  some 
thing  more  palatable  than  these  small  sour  things 
upon  a  tree  which  by  its  show  of  foliage  bespoke, 
though  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of  good  fruit, 
for  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  fruit  comes 
be/ore  the  (eaves.  Again,  if  Kaipds  denotes  the 
11 fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that  although  the 
fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season  was  not 
very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  consequence 
must  have  been  considerably  more  matured  than 
these  hard  paygbn ;  but  is  it  probable  that  St. 
Mark  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March, 
when  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  before 
June  at  the  earliest  ? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii. 
385)  says  there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Benoth-shuach  (miZ7  m33), 
which  produces  grossuli,  "  small  unripe  figs  "  (j)'ig- 
gim)  every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third 
year;  and  that  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  annual  grossuli  only  were 
produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the 
Benoth-shuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  unreasonableness  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  (Comment,  in 
Mark;  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question, 
that  it  was  that  kind  which  Theophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  2,  §  4)  calls  ae'KpuWov,  "  evergreen,"  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but 
the  Carob  or  Locust  tree  (Ceratonia  siliqua). 

It  appears  to  us,  after  a  long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best 
met  by  looking  it  full  in  the  face,  and  by  admitting 
that  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  stand,  neither 
having  recourse  to  trajection,  nor  to  unavailable 
attempts  to  prove  that  eatable  figs  could  have  been 
found  on  the  trees  in  March.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally the  winter  figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild 
seasons,  and  njay  be  gathered  the  following  spring, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  usual  circum- 
stance; and  even  these  figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the 
year,  do  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  con- 
tinue on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  it  is  shooting 
forth  its  leaves. 

Hut,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  whole  transaction  ?  It  was  stated  above  that 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves ; 
consequently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  should 
also  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  nat- 
ural causes  had  operated  to  effect  so  unusual  a 
thing  as  lor  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is 
unimportant  to  inquire;  but  the  stepping  out  of 
the  way  with  the  possible  chance  («  &pa,  si  forte, 
"  under  the  circumstances;  "  see  Winer,  Gram,  of 
N.  T.  Diction,  p.  465,  Masson's  transl.)  of  finding 
ratable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of 
March,  would  probably  be  repeated  by  any  observ- 
ant modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole 
question  turns  on  the  pretensions  of  the  tree ;  had 
it  not  proclaimed  by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over 
other  fig-trees,  and  thus  proudly  exhibited  its  pre- 
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icociousness,  had  our  Lord  at  that  season  of  the 
|  year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig-trees  upon  which 
no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  fruit,  —  then  the  case  would  be  altered,  and 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real.  The  word* 
of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  sug- 
gests. The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  no 
fruit  was  found  on  the  tree,  namely,  "  because  it 
was  not  the  time  for  fruit;"  we  are  left  to  infer 
the  reason  why  it  ought  to  have  had  fruit  if  it  were 
true  to  its  pretensions;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  miracle  had  a  typical  design,  to  show  how 
God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing  like 
this  precocious  fig-tree  "  to  be  first,"  should  l,i> 
"  last  "  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well 
expresses  it,  "  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religious 
profession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  ostentatious  display  of  the  Law,  and  vain  exu- 
berance of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  works." 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  referred  to 
Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracles  (p.  438),  and  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot 
do  tetter  than  quote  it  :  "  All  the  explanations 
which  go  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine, 
there  might  have  been,  even  at  this  early  time  cf 
the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which 
had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early  figs  of  spring 
themselves  —  all  these,  ingenious  as  they  often  are, 
yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For,  without 
entering  further  into  the  question  whether  they 
prove  their  point  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
oi>  yap  ?iv  Katpbs  trvKoov  of  St.  Mark ;  from  ichich 
it  is  plain  that  no  such  calculation  of  probabilities 
brought  the  Lord  thither,  but  those  abnormal  leaves 
ichich  he  had  a  right  to  c&unt  would  have  been  ac- 
companied with  abnormal  fruit."  See  also  Trench's 
admirable  reference  to  Ez.  xvii.  24.  W.  H. 

*  Lange  (Bibelwerk,  ii.  116)  adopts  the  trajection 
view,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  In  the 
oil  yap  clause,  he  finds  in  effect  a  reason,  not  why 
Jesus  should  not  have  expected  to  find  figs  on  the 
tree  (namely,  because  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs 
to  be  ripe),  but  just  the  reverse,  *'.  e.  why  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  found  them  (since  the  leaves  had 
come)  provided  it  was  not  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  had  been  gathered.  Mark  states,  therefore, 
essentially  for  the  reader's  information,  that  this 
reason  for  the  disappointment  (ov  yap  1\v  Katpbs 
ffvKwv)  did  not  exist,  and  hence  the  deceitful  tree 
could  justly  serve  as  a  fit  symbol  of  false  professors 
of  the  gospel.  The  season  for  the  harvesting  of 
figs  differs  in  different  lands.  Hence  Mark's  foreign 
readers  (he  only  gives  the  explanation)  would  need 
to  be  informed,  that  it  was  not,  in  this  partic- 
ular instance,  too  early  for  figs  on  the  one  hand 
(as  the  leaves  showed),  and  not  too  late  on  the 
other,  as  the  harvest-time  was  not  past.  For  the 
possibility  that  a  species  of  the  fig-tree  might  have 
leaves,  and  even  fruit,  "  in  the  warm,  sheltered  ra- 
vines of  Olivet,"  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  see 
Thomson's  Land  <$■  Book;  i.  538.  H. 

FIR  (tn-12,  berosh;  DVTTfS,  berothim : 
apKevdos,  KeSpos,  irirvs,  Kvnapioffos,  ircvKTn: 
abies,  cupressus).  The  Hebrew  term  in  all  proba- 
bility denotes  either  the  Pinus  halepensis  or  the 
Juniperus  e~ccls'i,  both  of  which  trees  grow  in 
Lebanon,  and  would  supply  excellent  timber  for  the 
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purposes  to  which  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  bevosh 
was  applied;  as,  for  instance,  for  boards  or  planks 
for  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  15);  for  its  two  doors 
(ver.  34);  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  (2 
Our.  iii.  5);  for  ship-boards  (Ez.  xxvii.  5);  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  red  heart- 
wood  of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was 
no  doubt  extensively  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  and  the  identification  of  berosh  or  beroth 
with  this  tree  receives  additional  confirmation  from 
the  LXX.  words  apKevOov  and  KtSpos,  "a  juni- 
per." The  deodar,  the  larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  which 
have  been  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  be- 
rosh,  do  not  exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.    [Ckhau.] 

W.  H. 

FIRE  (1.  ITS:  TrCp:  ignis:  2.  ~lSS,  and  also 

"W:  <po>s-  lux;  flame  or  light).  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as:  — 

I.  Religious.  —  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense  offering,  beginning 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  '20),  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar,  first 
kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  2-t),  and 
rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  Judg.  xiii.  20: 
1  K.  xviii.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17;  comp. 
Is.  Ii.  0,  lxvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  iv. 
1;  Markix.  44;  2  Pet.  iii.  10;  Rev.  xx.  14,  15; 
Rcland,  Ant.  Sacr.  i.  8,  p.  2'j;  Jennings,  Jewish 
Ant.  ii.  1.  p.  301:  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8,  §  6,  viii.  4, 
§  4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and 
with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  sim- 
ilar use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  deity, 
which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even  now 
extinct:  e.  g.  the  Saba>an  and  Magian  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abra- 
ham (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Iltbr.  ii.  1,  2);  the  occa- 
sional relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or 
its  corrupted  form   of  fire-worship    (Is.  xxvii.  9; 

comp.  Gesen.  l^pTl,  p.  489;  Deut.  xvii.  3;  Jer. 
viii.  2;  Ez.  viii.  16;  Zeph.  i.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  16,  xxi. 
3,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi. 
§§  405,  408)  [Moloch]  ;  the  worship  or  deification 
of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to  some 
extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16;  Wilkinson.  Arte.  Egypt,  i.  328, 
abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8,  12; 
Liv.  xxviii.  12;  Dionys.  ii.  67;  Plut.  Numn,  9,  i. 
263,  ed.  Reiske);  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of 
worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in  princi- 
ple, of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prcscott,  Mexico,  i.  60, 
64;  Peru,  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of  the  so- 
called  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bom- 
bay. (Eraser,  Persia,  c.  iv.  pp.  141,  162,  164;  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424;  Chardin,  Vmj- 
ages,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367  ff.;  Niebuhr,  Voy- 
ages, ii.  3(i,  37;  Mandclslo,  Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76; 
Gibbon,  llht.  c.  viii.,  i.  335,  ed.  Smith;  Benj.  of 
Tudela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114,  116;  Burekhardt, 
Syrit,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replen- 
ished with  wood  every  morning  (I.ev.  vi.  12;  comp. 
Is.  xx.ti.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it  was 
divided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims, 
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one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  por- 
tions (I^v.  vi.  15;  Reland,  Aniiq.  Heb.  i.  4,  8,  p. 
26;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Eire  for  sacred  purposes 
obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar  was  called 
"  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire  from  God 
(Lev.  x.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mid- 
ianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace-offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  —  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22;  Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18;  Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  125;  Raumer,  p.  79).  Eor  this  purpose  a 
hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  charcoal, 
on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with  a  car- 
pet ;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under  the 
carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Travels, 
p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  190).  Rooms  in 
Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans  of 
charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  41;  Englishw.  in 
Egypt,  ii.  11).     [Coal,  Amer.  ed.] 

On  the  Sabbath  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  bo 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not 
if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If 
a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol.  ii. 
4,  56,  Moed  Katon,  ii.  vol.  ii.  287,  Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season 
in  Syria  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6;  comp. 
Judg.  xv.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  Surenhus.  ;  Burekhardt, 
Syrit,  pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  nations, 
burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  mode, 
if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of  vengeance 
upon  captives;  and  in  a  modified  form  was  not 
unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  themselves  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  20,  21).  In 
certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  and 
of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh, 
vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxii.  20; 
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2  K.  x.  26;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the 
chariots  also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with 
fire  (Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  9,  13).  One  of 
the  expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieges.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  mentioned 
specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah,  and 
negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  (Jhr.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
xxxii.  24,  xxxv.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii.  2,  8; 
Num.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Handicraft.]. 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  lxvi.  12;  Jer.  xx.  9;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Mark  ix.  43; 
Eev.  xx.  15).  II.  W.  P. 

FIRE-PAN  (nrina  :  -nvpilov,  OufMiaTTipt- 
oi/:  ignium  receptaculum,  ihuribulum),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3;  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is 
elsewhere  rendered  "  snufl-dish "  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv.  9;  iirapvcrrrip:  emunctorium) 
and  "censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  6  ff.). 
There  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two  articles 
so  called;  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  live 
coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense;  another, 
like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trimming  the 
lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff'.  W.  L.  B. 

FIRKIN.     [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
fivmamenlum  as  the  equivalent  of  the  aTeptoi^a  of 

the  LXX.  and  the  rakia  (STftH)  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Gen.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  (I.  c. ) ;  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word 
is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb 
raka  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence  the 

substantive  D^3?)?T  =  "  broad  plates  "  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  .Job  xxxvii.  18  —  "  Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass" — the 
mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term  rakia. 
Saalschiitz  (Archteol.  ii.  67)  conceives  that  the  idea 
of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6,  which 
implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  the  rakia  ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense 
of  pure  expansion  —  it  is  the  large  and  lofty  room 
in  which  the  winds,  &c,  have  their  abode.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies  the  very 
reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the  rakia  it 
tfould  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain ;  the  mist, 
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however,  was  formed  under  the  rakia,  and  resembled 
a  heavy  dew  —  a  mode  of  fructifying  the  earth 
which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude,  was  more 
appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than  rain,  the 
occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it  with  the 
idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same  idea  of 
solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the  rakia. 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a  solid  floor  — 
"  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;"  nor  is  the 

image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word  H227 

as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rather 
than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  sense 
being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i.  22-26,  the 
"firmament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia  should 
be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons  witb 
the  sapphire  (Ex.  I.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez.  /.  c. ; 
comp.  Kev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the  rakia  in  the 
economy  of  the  world  demanded  strength  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  the 
waters  above  and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In 
order  to  enter  into  this  description  we  must  carry 
our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water,  in  which  the 
material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  intermingled. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  orderly 
arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  between 
the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to 
support  the  upper  reservoir  (Ps.  cxlviii.  4;  comp. 
Ps.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  "  build- 
ing his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  "  in  water," 

as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  2  signifying  the  material 

out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists  were  made), 
itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the 
earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam.  xsii.  8;  Job 
xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  rakia 
was  provided  with  "windows"  (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is. 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "doors"  (Ps.  lxxviii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they 
might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  rec- 
ognize the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  a?;d,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins. 
The  former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
"brazen"  (xd\Keot>,  H-  xvii.  425;  iro\i>xa^Kov, 
II.  v.  504)  and  "  iron "  (a&yptov,  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures 
(Lev.  xxvi.  19)  —  and  that  this  was  not  merely 
poetical  embellishment  appears  from  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plu- 
tarch, Plac.  Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Senec. 
Qucest.  vii.  13).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
ccelo  offixa  sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviii. 
57).  If  it  be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that 
the  view  embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not 
harmonize  with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the 
answer  to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer 
describes  things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they 
are.  But  in  truth  the  same  absence  of  philosophic 
truth  may  lie  traced  throughout  all  the  terms  ap- 
plied to  this  subject,  and  the  objection  is  levelled 
rather  against  the  principles  of  language  than  any- 
thing else.  Examine  the  Latin  ccfum  (ko7\ov), 
the  "hollow  place"  or  cave  scooped  out  of  solid 
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space:  our  own  " heaven,"  i.  e.  what  is  heaved  up ;  I 
the  (ireek  ovpav6s,  similarly  significant  of  height; 
(Pott.  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  138) ;  or  the  German 
"  hinmiel,"  from  Iteimeln,  to  cover  —  the  "roof 
which  constitutes  the  "  heini  "  or  abode  of  man: 
in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  philosophical 
error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  true  rukia  by  which  the  clouds  are  supported, 
and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsistency 
in  treating  the  reiki  i  as  the  support  both  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stars: 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  actum  ruit  of  the  Latins, 
the  downfall  of  the  rakin  in  stormy  weather. 
Although  the  rated  and  the  shnmayim  ("  heavens") 
are  treated  as  identical  in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was 
more  correct  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
them,  as  implied  in  the  expression  '•  firmament  of 
the  heavens  "  (Gen.  i.  14),  the  former  being  the 
upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the  upheaved  body 
—  the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  strata  or  stories 
into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.        W.  L.  15. 

*  We  must  distinguish  the  merely  ideal  and 
poetical  imagery  in  later  writings  (Ps.  civ.  3;  2 
Sam.  xxii.  8;  .lob  xxvi.  11,  xxxvii.  18),  and  in 
symbolic  vision  (Ez.  i.  22-2G),  from  the  purely 
descriptive,  though  manifestly  phenomenal,  repre- 
sentation in  Genesis.  In  the  latter,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, and  the  processes  which  we  may  presuppose 
as  being  anterior  to  and  the  cause  of  them,  but  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  account."  More- 
over, we  should  not  overlook  the  writer's  purpose, 
to  give,  in  a  few  broad  and  powerful  strokes,  the 
great  outlines  of  creation ;  shadowing  forth  its  deep 
mysteries  in  a  series  of  grand  and  impressive  rep- 
resentations, on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
without  a  parallel.  In  the  tone  of  description  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  minute  specification  is  out  of 
place.  All  is  vast,  and  general.  Let  anything  be 
added  in  the  way  of  minute  distinction,  or  of  ex- 
planation and  conciliation,  and  the  whole  style  of 
conception  is  changed. 

One  stage  among  these  mysterious  processes  was 
the  separation  of  the  waters  envelopin!*  the  earth 
into  waters  above  and  waters  below.  The  phenom- 
enon to  be  described  —  not  explained  but  simply 
described  as  a  phenomenon  —  is  the  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  poured  down  from  time  to  time 
for  ages  without  stint,  and  never  exhausted.  It 
accords  with  the  whole  tone  of  this  remarkable  and 
unique  document,  to  describe  this  phenomenon  as 
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a  separation  of  waters  by  a  firmament  (more  prop- 
erly, expanse*)  interposed  between  the  waters  be- 
low and  the  waters  above,  dividing  the  one  from 
the  other.  If  in  this  same  expanse  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  set,  it  is  what  we  should  expect  in  a 
style  of  representation  which  excludes  minute  cir- 
cumstantial detail.  This  is  a  trait,  moreover,  that 
is  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  in  an  oriental  sky; 
where  the  stars  at  night  seem  to  be  set  in  the  same 
expanse  in  which  the  clouds  also  are  seen,  and  far 
beyond  is  the  blue  vault  that  bounds  it.c  The 
description,  therefore,  is  phenomenally  true;  nor 
can  science  urge  anything  against  it,  since  the 
stars,  though  not  in  the  same  limit  of  space,  are 
set  in  the  same  expanse. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  now  well  established,  that 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  as  described  here,  in  its 
successive  stages,  accord  with  its  deepest  mysteries, 
as  science  is  gradually  unfolding  them.    T.  J.  C. 

FIRST-BORN  ("113?,   ttPwt6tokos  :   pri- 

mogenitus  ;  from  "IDS,  early  ripe,  Gesen.  p.  20G), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what 
they  consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  (a) 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  family ;  (6)  priest- 
hood; (c)  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The 
birthright  of  Esau  and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by 
authority  or  forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  gen- 
eral privilege  as  well  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primo- 
geniture (Gen.  xxv.  23,  31,  31,  xlix.  3 ;  1  Chr.  v. 
1;  Heb.  xii.  10),  and  a  precedence  which  obviously 
existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as 
Ps.  Lxxxix.  27;  .lob  xviii.  13;  Pom.  viii.  2D;  Col.  i. 
15;  Heb.  xii.  23)  [Birthright]  ;  but  the  story 
of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and 
sacred  authority  of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by 
himself,  rather  than  inherent  right  existing  in  the 
eldest  son,  which  was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen. 
xxvii.  29,  33.  3G ;  Grotius,  Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel, 
on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  Cod,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  ottering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  2.1;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  ffebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd,  i.,  ii.  233,  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
prie-thood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 


«  *  This  remark  is  applicable  to  many  points  in  the 
account  of  the  creation,  and  among  others  to  the 
firmament  (expanse)  and  to  the  appearance  in  it  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fourth  day.         T.  J.  C. 

&  *  The  etymological  argument,  in  the  preceding 
a-ii-le,  only  proves  that  the  sense  of  simple  expansion, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  originated  in  an  act  observable 
by  the  senses.  The  irrelevance  of  some  references  (as, 
for  example,  Ex.  xxiv.  10  :  Is.  xiv.  12.  xxxiv.  4)  seems 
too  obvious  to  require  correction.  Gen.  ii.  6  (in  a 
document  completing  the  account  of  creation,  but 
.vholly  different  in  style  from  ch.  i.  1— ii.  3)  describes 
he  ordinary  process  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and 
.he  descent  of  rain  ;  the  ascent  of  vapors  (mist)  being 
expressed  by  the  Hebrew  imperfect  tense,  as  an  act  con- 
tinued and  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  the  descent 
of  rain  by  the  perfect,  as  a  single  act  completed  at 
once.  T.  J.  C. 


c  *  «  An  oriental  sky,"  says  Prof.  Hackett  (Illustra- 
tions of  Scripture,  p.  31,  8th  ed.)  "  has  another  peculi- 
arity, which  adds  very  much  to  its  impressive  appear- 
ance. With  us  the  stars  seem  to  adhere  to  the  face  of 
the  heavens  ;  they  form  the  most  distant  objects  within 
the  range  of  vision  ;  they  appear  to  be  set  in  a  ground- 
work of  thick  darkness,  beyond  which  the  eye  does 
not  penetrate.  .  .  .  But  in  Eastern  climes  the  stars 
seem  to  hang,  like  burning  lamps,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  pure  atmosphere  enables  us  to 
see  a  deep  expanse  of  blue  ether  lying  far  beyond 
them.  The  hemisphere  above  us  glows  and  sparkles 
with  innumerable  fires,  that  appear  as  if  kept  burning 
in  their  position  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, instead  of  resting  on  a  frame-work  which  sub 
serves  the  illusion  of  seeming  to  give  to  them  theii 
support."  T.  J.  C. 
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transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bill.  x.  §  105,  387 ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  de  Syn.  c.  16;  Mishn.  Zebachim,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  v.  p.  58;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-born  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Num.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (L'eut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becwoth,  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-born  (Dent.  xxi.  15,  10).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  0).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-born  of  animals  (EOT)  ""l£?3  : 
fiiavoiyov  fjA\rpav:  quod  aperit  i-ulram)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  /.  c.  and  Quia  rerum  div.  hares,  24, 
i.  489,  Jiang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  addition  of  one  fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28).  The  first-born  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to  death  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15).  Of  cattle, 
goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  from  eight  days  to 
twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but  offered 
in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat,  the 
remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  x.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut. 
xv.  21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refine- 
ments on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found 
in  Mishn.  Becoroth.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  first- 
lings," Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii. 
17,  are  meant  tithe  animals:  see  Reland,  Antiq.  iii. 
10,  p.  327 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  BIOL  §  387.)    H.  W.  P. 

*  FIRST-BORN,    DEATH    OF    THE. 

[Plagues,  10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS.      (1.)     iWNn,    from 


tES"%  shake,  Gesen.  pp.  1249,  1252;  sometimes 
□^32  fWfcTl.     (2.)  D'H'Qa  in  pi.  only,  or 

D",~132,  Gesen.  p.  206:  usually  irpwroytvvfinara, 
airapxal  rwv  irpcuToyevv7)fj.ii.Toiv  (Ex.  xxiii.  19): 
primitive,  frur/um  initia,primiliva.  (3.)  H^H^, 
Gesen.  p.  1276 :  acpalpefia,  airapxt  '■  primitive. 

Besides  the  first-born  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  indi- 
viduals without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance 
appears  to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  this,  so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way 
of  illustration  carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even 
in  N.  T.  times  (Prov.  iii.  9 ;  Tob.  i.  6 ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev.  xiv. 
4).  (1.)  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first 
of  all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice 
expressed,  the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  offered 
in  God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Philo,  de  Monorchia,  ii.  3  (ii.  224,  Mang.)).     (2.) 
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On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  i.  e.  on 
the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfulness  (Lev. 
xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus  tells  us  that 
the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  aud  that  until  this  cere- 
mony had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work  was  to 
be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  (3.)  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time,  i.  e.  at 
the  Least  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  le  made 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new 
flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  wifh 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  15, 
17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  (4.)  The  Feast  of  Ingath- 
ering, i.  e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  7th 
month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii. 
39).  These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national. 
Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  indi- 
vidual kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to 
assume  also  a  national  character.  (5. )  A  cake  of. 
the  first  dough  that  was  baked  was  to  be  offered  as 
a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  (6  )  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in  a  basket  to 
the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and  there  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down  before 
the  altar.  The  offerer  was  then,  in  words  of  which 
the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
and  the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity ;  and 
to  acknowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  had 
visited  him  (Deut.  xxvi.  2-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  two  classes:  {a.)  Produce  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  Mishna  D^"yi32,  Biccurim,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fructus,  irpooToyevvfifjiaTa,  raw  produce. 
(b.)  HI  WOT,  Terumoth,  offerings,  piiinitia, 
a7ropxu'»  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276 ;  Au- 
gustine, Quad,  in  Hept.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
Spencer,  de  Ley.  Heir.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Reland, 
Antiq.  iii.  7;  Philo,  de  Pram.  Sacerd.  1  (ii.  233, 
Mang.);  de  Sacrijic.  Abel,  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)). 
(a.)  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Terumoth,  x.  2). 
Deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in 
bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an 
omer  of  grain,  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised 
and  roasted :  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and 
frankincense  laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  of- 
fering in  all  directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on 
the  altar-fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests, 
to  be  eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremonial 
defilement.  After  this  the  harvest  might  be  car- 
ried on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all 
this  was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place 
for  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num. 
xviii.  11;  Mishn.  Terum.  v.  0,  x.  4,  5;  Shekalhn, 
viii.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5;  Philo,  de  Pram. 
Sacerd.  1  (ii.  233,  Mang.);  Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  7, 
3,  iv.  3,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat 
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harvest.  It  consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to 
Josephus,  one  loaf )  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mislnui  at 
seven  palms  long  and  four  wide,  with  horns  of  four 
fingers  length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits 
were  allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  two 
loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Terum.  x.  G,  xi. 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  6';  Belaud,  Anliq.  iv.  4, 
5).  The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be 
classed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The 
directions  of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been 
stated  generally  above.  To  these  the  Jews  added 
or  deduced  the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce 
were  considered  liable  to  oblation,  namely,  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates 
(Gesen.  p.  210;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Biccurim,  i. 
3;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  Law  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  prod  ace  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah 
(Dent.  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  in- 
tended to  be  offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and 
the  selected  fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a 
band  of  rushes  {Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce 
as  first-fruits  (ibid.  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law 
laid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum 
fixed  by  custom  was  one  sixtieth  (Keland,  Antiq. 
iii.  8,  4).  No  offerings  were  to  be  made  before 
Pentecost,  nor  after  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  on 
the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  1G, 
17;  Bic.  i.  3,  G).  The  practice  was  for  companies 
of  24  persons  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader  of 
the  feast  with  the  words,  "  Let  us  arise  and  go  up 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  House  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  they  recited  portions  of 
Psalms  exxii.  and  cl.  Each  party  was  preceded  by 
a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock  having  the  tips  of  his 
horns  gilt  and  crowned  with  olive.  At  their  ap- 
proach to  the  city  they  were  met  by  priests  appointed 
to  inspect  the  offerings,  and  were  welcomed  by 
companies  of  citizens  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  ascending  the  Temple  mount 
each  perso'n  took  his  basket  containing  the  first- 
fruits  and  an  offering  of  turtle  doves,  on  his 
shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  were  met  by  Invites  singing  Ps. 
xxx.  2.  The  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  the  first-fruits  presented  to  the  priests 
with  the  words  appointed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  The 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver ;  those  of 
the  poor  of  peeled  willow.  The  baskets  of  the  latter 
kind  were,  as  well  as  the  offerings  they  contained, 
presented  to  the.  priests,  who  waved  the  offerings  at 
the  S.  W  corner  of  the  altar:  the  more  valuable 
baskets  were  returned  to  the  owners  (Bic.  iii.  G,  8). 
After  passing  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims 
returned  on  the  following  day  to  their  homes  (Deut. 
xvi.  7;  Terum.  ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King 
Agrippa  bore  his  part  in  this  highly  picturesque 
national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket,  like  the 
rest,  to  the  Temple  (Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  (I.)  He  who  ate  his 
first-fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem  and  without 
the  proper  form  was  liable  to  punishment  (Mnc- 
coth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  Surenh.).  (2.)  Women, 
3laves,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  some  others, 
were  exempt  from  the  verbal  oblation  before  the 
oriest,  which  was  not  generally  used  after  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  {Bic.  i.  5,  6). 
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(b.)  The  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cu- 
cumbers (Terum.  ii.  5,  G;  Num.  xv.  19,  21;  Deut. 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  to 
some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine;  but  according 
to  others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
inonitis,  and  in  Egypt  (Terum,  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  (ibid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  esti- 
mated in  that  treatise:  a  liberal  measure,  one 
fortieth,  or,  according  to  the  school  of  Shammai, 
one  thirtieth;  a  moderate  portion,  one  fiftieth;  a 
scanty  portion,  one  sixtieth.  (See  Ee.  xlv.  13.) 
The  measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated 
daring  the  season  (ibid.  iv.  3).  lie  who  ate  or 
drank  his  offering  by  mistake  was  bound  to  add 
one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
(Ttrum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priests,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  provinces,  and  were  to  be  eaten  or  used  only  by 
those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial  defilement 
(Num.  xviii.  11;   Deut.  xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of 
them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii. 
44).  Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated, 
as  care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets, 
and  specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  and  Temple  service  made 
by  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14 ;  Mai.  iii. 
8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  ac- 
ceptable one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncircumcised 
or  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25).  The 
trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest 
were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  ride.  (Mishn. 
Uriah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  6,  §  7). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Dint,  xxvi.;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Let/.  Uebr.  iii.  0,  de 
Primkiarum  Oriffine ;  also  I^eslie,  On  Tidies, 
Works,  vol.  ii. ;  AViner,  s.  v.  Evstlinge.) 

'  II.  W.  P. 

FISH,  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as 
in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  description 
of  living  creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2;  Ex.  xx. 
4;  Deut.  iv.  18;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  given 
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by  the  Egyptians  to  the  different  species  (for  Jo- 
sephus,  B.  -I.  iii.  10,  §  8,  compares  one  found  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  coracinus),  they  did  not 
adopt  a  similar  method  of  distinguishing  them ; 
nor  was  any  classification  attempted  beyond  the 
broad  divisions  of  clean  and  unclean,  great  and 
small.  The  former  was  established  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  (Lev.  xi.  9,  10),  which  pronounced  unclean 
such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales:  these 
were  and  are  regarded  as  unwholesome  food  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  58,  59),  so 
much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El-Hakim  prohib- 
ited the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  132).  This  distinction  is  probably 
referred  to .  in  the  terms  <ra.irpd  {esui  rum  idonea, 
Schleusner's  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Trench,  On  Parables,  p. 
137)  and  /coAa  (Matt.  xiii.  48).  Of  the  various 
species  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (as  enumerated 
by  Raumer,  PuUistina,  p.  93),  the  Siturus  would  be 
classed  among  the  former,  while  the  Spams  Gali- 
Iceus,  a  species  of  bream,  and  the  mugil,  chub, 
would  be  deemed  "clean"  or  "good."  The  sec- 
end  division  is  marked  in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared 
with  verse  28),  where  the  great  marine  animals 

(□^Vliin  CO^Fl  :  k^tt)  peyd\a),  generically 
described  as  whales  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  1.  c. ;  Job 
vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  including  also  other  animals, 
such  as  the  crocodile  [Leviathan]  and  perhaps 
some    kinds   of   serpents,   are  distinguished    from 

"every  living  creature  that  creepelh  "  (nt£X5~)n  : 
A.  V.  "moveth"),  a  description  applying  to  fish, 
along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs.  To  the 
former  class  we  may  assign  the  large  fish  referred  to 

in  Jon.  ii.  1  (7TT3  IR  :  ktitos  /j-tya,  Matt.  xii. 
40),  which  Winer  (art.  Fisclie),  after  Bochart, 
identifies  with  a  species  of  shark  ( Cards  carcha- 
rias) ;  and  also  that  referred  to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ft'., 
identified  by  Bochart  (flieroz.  iii.  697  ft.)  with  the 
Silwvs  glanis,  but  by  Kitto  (art.  Fish)  with  a 
species  of  crocodile  (the  seesar)  found  in  the  Indus. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  fe- 
cundity of  fish,  and  have  expressed  this  in  the  term 

2TT,  the  root  of  which  signifies  increase  (comp. 
Gen.  xlviii.  10),  and  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
^"ltt7,  lit.  to  creep,  thence  to  multiply  (Gen.  i.  20, 
viii.  17,  ix.  7 ;  Ez.  i.  7 ),  as  well  as  in  the  allusions  in 
Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless  they  became  familiar  with 
this  fact  in  Egypt,  where  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823; 
Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52;  Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it 
one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  food  (Num.  xi.  5 ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  iii.  62).  The  destruction  offish 
was  on  this  account  a  most  serious  visitation  to  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally 
it  is  the  result  of  natural  causes:  thus  St.  John 
(Travels  in  Valley  of  the  Nile,  ii.  246)  describes 
a  vast  destruction  of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellsted 
(Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman 
the  fish  are  visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every 
five  years,  which  destroys  immense  quantities  of 
them.  It  was  perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity 
that  the  fish  was  selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry : 
the  worship  of  it  was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  58)  to  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
li.  467),  and  even  India  (Haur,  Mythologie,  ii.  58). 
Among  the  Philistines,  Dagon  (=  little  flsh )  was 
represented  by  a  figure  half  man  and  half  fish  (1 
Sam.  v.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of  fish 
is  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).     [Dagon.] 
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In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  still  ig 
remarkably  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  value 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
traditional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua 
enacted  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  comers  (Light- 
foot's  Talmudical  lixercitations  on  Matt.  iv.  18). 
No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Judaea  drew 
large  supplies  thence  for  their  subsistence  in  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  later  periods  of  the  Bible  his  - 
tory.  Jerusalem  derived  its  supply  chiefly  from 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one 
time  through  Phoenician  traders  (Neh.  xiii.  16), 
who  must  have  previously  salted  it  (in  which  form 

it  is  termed  fPvD  in  the  Talmud;  Lightfoot  on 
Matt.  xiv.  17).  The  existence  of  a  regular  fish 
market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish  gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xi'i.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition 
to  these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns  may  have  been  stocked  with  fish 
(2  Sam.  ii.  13,  iv.  12;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant! 
vii.  4,  where,  however,  "  fish  "  is  interpolated  in  the 
A.  V.).  With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food 
see  Food. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  O.  V.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez.  xlvii.  10)  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix.  3  ft*.;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  fF.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 

net,  either  the  casting  net  (D"^n,  Hab.  i.  15 ;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  10;  Mktvov,  Matt,  iv.  20,  21; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  ff.;  John  xxi.  6  ft'.; 
a/ji.(p(fi\-n<TTpou,  Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16),  prob- 
ably resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown 
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in  Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(i"HDD!2,  Is.  xix.  8 ;  Hab.  i.  15 ;  aayrfV,  Matt, 
xiii.  47 )',  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of 
a  boat:  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it 
was  very  considerable  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  9). 
On  other  waters  a  method  analogous  to  the  use  of 
the  weir  in  our  country  was  pursued :  a  fence  of 
canes  or  reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  fish 
were  caught:  this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
boats  by  the  stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iv.  18). 
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Angling  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could 
not  afford  a  net  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff.);  the  requi- 
sites were  a  hook  (HSfl,  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15; 
Job  xli.  1 ;  n3!2  and  T'D,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  thorn,  Am.  iv.  2  ;  &.yni(TTpov, 
Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line  (/ZlH,  Job  xli.  l)made 
perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod  was  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53),  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible:  ground-bait  alone  was  used, 
fly-fishing  being  unknown.     A  still  more  scientific 

method    was    with    the    trident   (HS*^,    A.    V. 

"barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (/!*;!£),  as  prac- 
ticed in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sted,  ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not 
to  the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water  when  not  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with 

a  ring  (iTHl,  A.  V.  ''thorn")  attached  to  a  stake 

by  a  rope  of  reeds  (t/ESS,  A.  V.  "hook").     The 

night  was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with 
the  net  (Luke  v.  5;   ITin.  ix.  23).         W.  L.  B. 

*  See  Mr.  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  in  regard 
to  the  fishes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  42G;  those 
of  the  Jordan,  pp.  245,  485;  and  those  of  the 
Jabbok  and  Gilead,  pp.  529,  544.  As  showing  how 
abundant  they  still  are  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  this 
traveller  states  that  he  saw  crumbs  of  poisoned 
bread  thrown  to  them,  "  which  the  fish  seized,  and 
turning  over  dead,  were  washed  ashore  and  collected 
for  the  market.  The  shoals  were  marvellous  — 
black  masses,  many  hundred  yards  long,  with  the 
back  fins  projecting  out  of  the  water  as  thick  as 
they  could  pack.  No  wonder  any  net  should  break 
which  inclosed  such  a  shoal."  There  seems  to  be 
no  trace  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  mode  of  taking 
fish  in  ancient  times.  Fishing  from  boats  on  this 
sea  has  almost  if  it  has  not  altogether  ceased.  Only 
two  or  three  boats  (Tristram,  p.  426)  used  for  any 
purpose  are  now  found  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  Sepp 
states  (Jerusalem  u.  das  lieil.  Land,  ii.  185)  that 
nets  are  no  longer  used  in  fishing  there,  but  probably 
we  are  to  understand  this  as  meaning  that  they  are 
not  cast  from  boats  for  a  draught;  for  others  in- 
form us  that  the  fishermen  wade  into  the  water  with 
hand-nets,  which  they  dexterously  throw  around 
the  fish  and  thus  capture  them.  (See  Richter, 
WallfaJirten,  p.  60;  and  Rob.  B)hl.  lies.  iii.  262, 
1st  ed.)  It  must  have  been  a  common  sight  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  to  those 
there  now,  to  see  the  flying-fish  leap  from  the  wa- 
ters along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  Their 
flight  is  always  short,  spasmodic,  and  painful ;  and 
when  their  web-wings  become  dry  they  instantly 
collapse,  and  the  poor  little  aeronaut  drops  into  the 
water  like  a  stone"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
257).  The  catfish  or  coracinue  (Kopaiuvos)  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Kound  Fountain  ('Ain  MiidaaKirah  I 
in  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  [Capernaum,  Amer. 
ed.]  "Certain  kinds  of  fishing,"  says  Thomson, 
referring  apparently  to  the  Mediterranean,  though 
the  same  may  once  have  been  true  also  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  "  are  always  carried  on  at  night.  Witli 
blazing  torch  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  sea, 
and  the  men  stand  gazing  keenly  into  it  until  their 
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prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  they  fling 
their  net  or  fly  their  spear ;  and  often  you  see  the 
tired  fishermen  come  sullenly  into  harbor  in  the 
morning,  having  toiled  all  night  in  vain  "  (Lund 
and  Book,  ii.  81)).  The  Saviour's  language  (Matt, 
vii.  10;  Luke  xi.  11)  implies  that  a  person  in  need 
might  ask  a  fish  of  another  and  expect  it  as  a  gra- 
tuity. There  was  an  ancient  "  fish  gate  "  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  &c),  and  a 
fish  market  has  existed  there  in  all  periods  (Tobler, 
Topographie  von  Jerusalem,  p.  208).  It  is  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  have  always  relied  in  part  on 
their  fish-stocked  waters  for  supplies  of  food.  The 
reference  to  "  sluices  and  ponds  "  in  Is.  xix.  10 
(A.  V.),  as  if  for  preserving  fish,  probably  rests  on 
a  mistranslation.     [Sluices,  Amer.  ed.]        H. 

*  FISH  GATE.  [Jerusalem,  I.  8,  and 
III.,  via.] 

*  FISH-POOLS,  a  mistranslation  in  Cant, 
vii.  4,  A.  V.     [Hesiibon,  Amer.  ed.] 

FITCHES  (».  e.  Vetches),  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  cussemeth 
and  ketzach.     As  to  the  former  see  Rye. 

Ketzach  (n^I7_:  fxehavdioV-  gith)  denotes  with- 
out doubt  the  Nigella  satioa,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacea, 
and  sub-order  Ilelleborete,  which  grpws  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa.     It  was  for- 


Nigetta  sativa. 


merly  cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  to  this  day  used  in  eastern  countries 
as  a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where  especial  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it;  not 

with  " a  threshing  instrument"  (2"}1Q,   \^Vnn), 

but  "  with  a  staff"  (i"?t3tt),  because  the  heavy- 
aimed  cylinders  of  the  former  implement  would 
have  crushed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella. 
The  ixehavdiov  of  Dioscorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sprengel) 
is  unquestionably  the  Nigella;  both  these  terms 
having  reference  to  its  black  seeds,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-named  author  and  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xix.  8),  were  sometimes  mixed  with  bread.  The 
word  git/t  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  used  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  17),  who  says,  "Gith  ex  Gnecis 
alii  melanthion,  alii  melaspermori  vocant."  Plautus 
also  (Rwl.  v.  2,  39)  has  the  same  word  git:  "  Os 
calet  tibi !  mini  git  frigidefactas."  Comp.  Celsius 
(llierob.  ii.  71). 
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Besides  the  N.  saliva,  there  is  another  species, 
the  A",  arvensis,  which  may  be  included  under  the 
term  ketzach ;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last-named 
plant  are  less  aromatic  than  the  other.      W.  H. 

*  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  universally  used  in 
Syria,  not  mixed  with  the  bread,  but  sprinkled  on 
the  top  of  the  loaf  or  cake.      They  are  called 


\Oy»J\     JUs>t,     that 


is,  the  black  seed,  in 


allusion  to  their  color;  also  sSyjJ\  «jc&.,  the  seed 

of  blessing,  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  There  is  an  Arabic  proverb,  "  In  the  black 
seed  is  the  medicine  for  every  disease."  It  is  no 
less  true  at  this  day  than  in  Isaiah's  time,  that  it 
is  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  not  threshed  out  with 
the  Nouraj  on  the  threshing-floor.         G.  E.  P. 

FLAG,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  achu  and  siiph. 

1.  Acht'c  finiX  :  ox«,  #X61>  fSovTOfjLoV-  locus 
palustris,  careclum:  A.  V.  "meadow,"  "flag"), 
a  word,  according  to  Jerome  ( Comment,  in  Is.  xix. 
7),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting  "  any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  places."  "  Quum  ab  eruditis 
qurererem,"  says  Jerome,  "quod  hie  sermo  signi- 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  ^Egyptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum 
omne  quod  in  palude  wrens  nascitur,  appellari." 
In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  achu  grow 
without  water?"  It  seems  probable  that  some 
sj)ecijic~ plant  is  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavored to  prove  {Hierob.  i.  342),  for  the  achu 
is  mentioned  with  the  gome,  "the  papyrus."  The 
word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  kine  came  up 
out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dcln'i.  Iioyle  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  Achu)  and  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  on  Gen. 
/.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  achu  denotes  the 
Cyperus  esculent  us.  The  last-named  writer  iden- 
tifies this  sedge  with  the  fiaKtvadaWrj  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8,  §  12),  which  plant  was 
much  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  malinathalla  de- 
notes, :is  Schneider  has  shown.  The  LXX.  render 
Wroth  by  dxi  in  Is.  xix.  7.  [See  Peed.]  Kaliseh 
(Comment,  on  Gen.  I.  c.)  says  that  the  achu  "is 
unquestionably  either  the  Cyperus  esculentus  or  the 
Buhmius  umbellatus."  We  are  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  Cyperus  esculentus 
and  the  B.  umbellatus ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
Greek  jSovtojios  denotes  the  latter  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  achu  of  Job  viii.  11  may  be  represented 
by  the  Butomus  umbellatus,  or  "flowering  rush," 
which  grows  in  Palestine  and  the  East.  The  achu 
of  Gen.  (/.  c.)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  such  marshy  vegetation  as  is  seen  on  some 
parts  of  the  Nile.     As  to  discussions  on  the  origin 

of  *inK,  see  Celsius,  Hierob.  I.  c. ;  Jablonski, 
Opu$c.Ti.  45,  ii.  159,  ed.  Te- Water;  Schultens, 
Comment,  ad  Job,  1.  c,  and  Gesenius,  Thes.  a.  v.,  &c. 

2.  Siiph  (^D  :  e\os:  careclum, pelagus)  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.  in  connection  with  yam, 

"sea,"  to  denote  the  "Red  §ea"  (^D"D^). 
lSea.]  The  term  here  appears  to  be  used  in  a 
very  wide  sense  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind." 
The  yam-siiph,  therefore,  is  the  "  sea  of  weeds," 


FLAG 

and  perhaps,  as  Stanley  (S.  <f  P.  p.  6,  note)  ob- 
serves, suph  "  may  be  applied  to  any  aqueous  veg- 
etation," which  would  include  the  arborescent  coral 
growths  for  which  this  sea  is  celebrated,  as  well  as 
the  different  alga?  which  grow  at  the  bottom :  see 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xiii.  25),  and  Shaw  ( Trav.  p.  387,  fol. 
1738),  who  speaks  of  a  "variety  of  algos  and  J'uci 
that  grow  within  its  channel,  and  at  low  water  are 
left  in  great  quantities  upon  the  sea-shore  "  (see  also 
p.  384).  The  word  suph  in  Jon.  ii.  5,  translated 
"  weeds  "  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
reference  to  "sea-weed,"  and  more  especially  to  the 
long  ribbon-like  fronds  of  the  Laminarite,  or  the 
entangled  masses  of  Fuci.  In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  how- 
ever, where  we  read  that  Moses  was  laid  "  in  the 
suph  ('flags,'  A.  V.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is 
probable  that  "reeds"  or  "rushes,"  &c,  are  de- 
noted, as  Kab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "  a  place  thick 
with  reeds."  (See  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  GO.)  The 
yam-suph  in  the  Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii. 
18;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22)  is  rendered  "the  Sari-sea." 
The  word  Sari  is  the  old  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed  ". 
or  a  "rush  "  of  some  kind.  Jablonski  (Ojnisc.  i. 
266)  gives  J  uncus  as  its  rendering,  and  compares  a 
passage  in  Tiieophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8,  §§  2,  5) 
which  thus  describes  the  sari:  "The  sari  grows 
in  water  about  marshes  and  those  watery  places 
which  the  river  after  its  return  to  its  bed  leaves 
behind  it:  it  has  a  hard  and  closely  twisted  root, 
from  which  spring  the  saria  (stalks)  so  called." 
Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xiii.  23)  thus  speaks  of  this  plant: 
"  The  sari,  which  grows  about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubby 
kind  of  plant  ( ?),  commonly  being  about  two  cubits 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb;  it  has  the 
panicle  (coma)  of  the  papyrus,  and  is  similarly 
e:iten  ;  the  root,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  used  in 
blacksmiths'  shops  instead  of  charcoal."  Sprei.gel 
(Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  78)  identifies  the  sari  of  Tiieo- 
phrastus with  the  Cyperus  fastigiatus,  Linn.;  but 
the  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  lor  identification.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  suph  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like 
our  English  "  weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to 
denote  alga,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show, 
because  alga  is  not  found  in  the  Nile.  Lady  Cal- 
cott  (Script.  Herb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zostera  ma- 
rina ("grass-wrack")  may  be  intended;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  favor  of  such  an  opinion.  The  suph 
of  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  kcineh, 
appears  to  be  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
denote  some  species  of  "reed"  or  "tall  grass." 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Cypcraceai  and  tall 
Graminacea?,  such  as  Arundo  and  Saccharum,  in 
Egypt.     [Reed.]  W.  H. 

*  It  is  quite  possible  that  no  definite  species  was 
intended  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  the 
Scriptures  where  plants  are  mentioned.  In  Gen. 
xli.  2,  18,  where  the  kine  fed  "in  an  achu,'"  the 
expression  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  just  as 
we  might  say  "  in  the  sedge,'1  without  intending  to 
designate  any  particular  species  of  Cyperus,  or  Ca- 
rex,  or  Juncus,  or  others  of  kindred  orders.  This 
same  indefiniteness  is  retained  in  the  Arabic  terms 

*AJ\  and  i^_4 A>    the  former  signifying  Graini- 

nem  in  general;  the  latter  being  an  indefinite  term 
covering   many  species  of  Gramineai  and   Cyper- 

£       c 
acem;  while  ^Jjis  a  general  term  for  Jun- 

cacea;.  G.  E.  P. 


FLAGON 

FLAGON,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
render  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:    1.  Ashishah, 

ntt^N  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3;  Cant.  ii. 
5;  Hos.  iii.  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word, 
according  to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p. 
16G),  is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it 
from  a  root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (ha.ya.vov, 
a/jLopiTtj,  ire  p. par  a.)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also 
by  the  indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and 
the  Mishna  (Nedarim,  6,  §  10).  In  the  passage 
in  Hosea  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice 
of  offering  such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to 
Luther,  who  in  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages 
has  ein  Niksel  Wein,  and  in  the  last  Kannc 
Wein;  but  primarily  to  the  interpretations  of 
modem  Jews  (e.  g.  Gemara,  Bnba  Bathra,  and 
Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a  false  ety- 
mology (see  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the 
observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  two  first  passages  the  words  "  of 
wine"  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  "of 
wine"  should  be  "of  grapes." 

2.  Nebd,  \>^Z  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nebel  is 
commonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gen- 
erally "  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol  "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  hy  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  how- 
ever, follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with 
this  agrees  Gesenius's  rendering,  "Becken  unci 
Flaschen,  von  allerhand  Art."  G. 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 

modified  — nntt'S,  and  rirttt'S.      About   the 
t   :    • '  v    :    • 

former  there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in 
three  places  (Ex.  ix.  31;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As 
regards  the  latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  pas- 
sage where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed 
state  (Josh.  ii.  G).  Eliminating  all  the  places 
where  the  words  are  used  for  the  article  manufact- 
ured in  the  thread,  the  piece,  or  the  made  up  gar- 
ment [Linen;  Cotton],  we  reduce  them  to  two: 
Ex.  ix.  31,  certain,  and  Josh.  ii.  G,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail. 

The  word  vUllS  is  retained  by  Onkelos:  but  is 
rendered  in  LXX.  o-irepp.a.Ti£ov,  and  in  Vulg.  Jhlli- 
culos  germin'ib'it.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  (boiled  =  o-irfpfia,Ti£ov) ;  and  so 
Rosenm.  "globulus  seu  nodus  lini  maturescentis  " 
(Schol.  ad  loc).  Gesenius  makes  it  the  calix  or  co- 
rolla; refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation 
as  one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned 
Rabbins  (This.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herod,  ii.  37, 
105;  Cels.  ii.  p.  285  ff. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2,  p. 
308  ff.  For  that  of  modern  Egypt,  see  Hasselquist, 
Joui-ney,  p.  500 ;  Olivier,  Voya ge,  iii.  297 ;  Girard's 
Observations  in  Descript.  de  tEgypte,  torn.  xvii. 
(elat  moderne),  p.  98;  Paul  Lucas,  Voyn.qes,  pt.  ii. 
p.  47. 

From  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  ii.  916  (comp.  his  Vor- 
halle,  &c.  pp.  45-48),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
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cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt; 
but  that,  originating  in  India,  it  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Israelites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  G,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference   of  opinion   about   the  meaning  of  the 

words  yS^  ^F)WB:  \tvoKa\d/j.-n:  Vulg.  stipuUe 
lini ;  and  so  A.  V.  "  stalks  of  flax ;  "  Joseph,  speaks 
of  \ivov  ayKaKiSas,  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  "  stalks  of  cothm."  Gesenius, 
however,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
dering "stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the 
place  involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying 
the  flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  2),  \lvov  yap  a.yKa\iSas 
fw\  rov  Teyous  exf/vxe-  I"  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Rosenm.  Altertkumsk.).  There 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  ipariu  crruic- 
TrvivCji,  and  Judg.  xv.  14,  cTTviririov,  comp.  Is.  i. 
31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated  —  (1.) 
The  drying  process  (see  above).  (2.)  The  peeling 
of  the  stalks,   and   separation  of  the  fibres   (the 

name  being  derivable  either,  as  Parkli.  from  I0E?S, 

to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  tt'G?^,  to  separate 
into  parts).     (3.)  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9;  LXX. 

\ivov  to  <txio-t6v;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  p<,"7^, 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, ^4nc.  Egypt-  iii.  140).  The  flax,  however, 
was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecclus. 
xl.  4,  where  upSKtvov  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  poor).  That  the  use  of  the 
coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  may  be 

inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (PT}V2),  in 
Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  anciently 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Palestine  ap- 
pears from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9;  that  it  continued  to  be 
grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in  N.  Palestine 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  testimony  of 
numerous  Talmudists  and  Rabbins.  At  present  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated  there  as  the 
cotton  plant.     [Cotton;  Linen.]         T.  E.  B. 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  namely,  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.     The  I  Ieb.  word  is 

V  TOj  which  the  LXX.  render  by  tyvWos,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  pulex.  Fleas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  W.  D. 

FLESH.     [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriliteral  2?"»p^n  is 
rendered  Jlint  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13;  l's.  cxiv. 
8;  and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  Jlint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God'9 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
rocks  of  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to  his 
persecutors.    In  Ez.  iii.  9  the  English  word  "  flint" 
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occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it  represents 
the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we  have  like 
flint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses.  In  1 
Mace.  x.  73  k6x^o.£  is  translated  flint,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  4k  irfrpas  aKpor6fiov 
is  adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).    [Knife.] 

W.  D. 

FLOOD.     [Noah.] 

FLOOR.     LPavement.] 

FLOUR.     [Bread.] 

FLOWERS.     [Palestine,  Botany  of.] 

FLUTE  (SrrfTnttJE),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 
10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image 
which   Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.     It  is  derived 

from  p'^tt<'\  to  hiss ;  LXX.  avpiy^,  a  pipe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  Shilte-IIaggiborim,  this 
instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  —  a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would 
make  its  name  the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment called  in  Hebrew  23W,  and  erroneously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Organ."       D.  W.  M. 

FLUTE  (V^n:  xop6s:  tibia),  1  K.  i.  40, 
marg.     [Pipe.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (ovtrevrepia,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East 
is,  though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic 
and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 
It  is  always  attended  with  fever.  [Fkver.]  A 
sharp  gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the 
bowels,  which  give  offin  purging  much  slimy  matter 
and  purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is 
said  to  be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt, 
Bibl.  Medic,  c.  xiv.  pp.  503-507 ).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"bowels  falling  out"  the  p rob rpsus  ani,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19). 

H.  H. 

FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Z&bub  (2-Q?  :  fj.v?a-  musca)  occurs  only  in 
Eccl.  x.  1,  "  Dead  zcbiibhn  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour," 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  ztbub  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name,  it  is  prob- 
able, is  a  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  401;  Heb.  find  Chald.  Lex.  s.  v.;  and  Fiirst, 
Ihb.  Concm-d.  s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  family  Mus- 
cidie,  getting  into  vessels  of  ointment  or  other  sub- 
stances; even  in  this  country  we  know  what  an 
intolerable  nuisance  the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot 
summer  when  they  abound,  crawling  everywhere 
and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the  nuisance 
is  tenfold  greater.  The  zibub  from  the  rivers  of 
Sgypt  has  by  some  writers,  as  by  Oedmann  (  Ver- 
misch.  Samm.  vi.  79),  been  identified  with  the  zimb 
of  which  Bruce  (Trtn.  v.  190)  gives  a  description, 
and  which  is  evidently  some  species  of  Tabnmts. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  (  Tmns'ic. 
of  the  Entomol.  Soc.  ii.  p.  183)  of  an  injurious  fly 
under  the  name  of  dfhebnb,  a  term  almost  identical 
with  zebub.  It  would  not  do  to  press  too  much 
upon  this  point  when  it  is  considered  that  Egypt 
abounds   with    noxious   insects;    but    it   must   be 
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allowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for  this  identifi- 
cation ;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above,  zebub  is 
probably  a  generic  name  for  any  flies,  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah  it  may  be  used  to  denote  some  very 
troublesome  and  injurious  fly,  kclt'  Qoxhv-  "  The 
dtheb  ib  is  a  long  gray  fly,  which  conies  out  about, 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  is  like  the  cleg  of  the 
north  of  England ;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  iu 
the  desert  and  on  the  Nile."  This  insect  is  very 
injurious  to  camels,  and  causes  their  death,  if  the 
disease  which  it  generates  is  neglected ;  it  attacks 
both  man  and  beast. 

2.  'Arob  (2Hy  :  Kvv6fxvia:  omne  genus  mus- 
carum,  musca  diversi  generis,  musca  gravissima  : 
"swarms  at  flies,"  "  divers  sorts  of  flies"  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent 
to  punish  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31;  Ps.  lxxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  particular 
insect  is  denoted  by  'drub,  or  whether  any  one 
species  is  to  be  understood  by  it,'  has  long  been  a- 
matter  of  dispute.  The  Scriptural  details  are  as 
follows :  the  'arob  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the 
people,  the  land  was  laid  waste  on  their  account. 
From  the  expression  in  ver.  31,  "  there  remained 
not  one,"  some  writers  have  concluded  that  the 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  definite  species;  we 
do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  this  argument;  if  the  'arob  be  taken 
to  denote  "swarms,"  as  the  Auth.  Version  renders 
it,  the  "not 'ice  remaining"  may  surely  have 
for  its  antecedent  an  individual  fly  understood  in 
the  collective  "swarms."  The  LXX.  explain  'Arob 
by  Kuv6p.via,  i.  e-  "dog- fly;"  it  is  not  very  clear 
what  insect  is  meant  by  this  Greek  term,  which  is 
frequent  in  Homer,  who  often  uses  it  as  an  abusive 
epithet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  JJip- 
poboscidcB,  perhaps  H.  equina,  Linn.,  is  the  kvv6- 
fivia  of  ..Elian  (N.  A.  iv.  51),  though  Homer  may 
have  used  the  compound  term  to  denote  extreme 
impudence,  implied  by  the  shamelessness  of  the  dog 
and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the  common  fly 
(Musca).  As  the  'arob  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  common  flies  (Muscida)  are  more  especially 
intended,  and  that  the  compound  Kv»6fxvia  denotes 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  plague,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  restrict  the  'arob  to  any  one  family. 
"Of  insects,"  says  Sonnini  (1'rav.  iii.  p.  199), 
"  the  most  troublesome  in  Egypt  are  flies ;  both 
man  and  beast  are  cruelly  tormented  with  them. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity. 
It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them  away;  they  return  again 
in  the  self-same  moment,  and  their  perseverance 
wearies  out  the  most  patient  spirit."  The  'arob 
may  include  various  species  of  Culicida  (gnats), 
such  as  the  mosquito,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  "  devouring "  nature  of  the  'arob  (in  Ps. 
lxxviii.  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  plague,"  and  which  are  the  great 
instrument  of  spreading  the  well-known  ophthalmia, 
which  is  conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  these  dreadful  pests;  or  the  literal  meaning  of 
the 'arob  "  devouring  "  the  Egyptians  may  be  un- 
derstood in  its  fullest  sense  of  the  Muscidce,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  people  may  have  been  punished 
by  the  larvae  gaining  admittance  into  the  bodies, 
as  into  the  stomach,  frontal  sinus,  and  intestines, 
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and  so  occasioning  in  a  hot  climate  many  instances 
of  death ; a  see  for  cases  of  Myasis  produced  by 
dipterous  iirvie,  Transactions  of  Kntomol.  Soc.  ii. 
pp.  266-269. 

The  identification  of  the  'drSb  with  the  cockroach 
(Blutta  orientalis),  which  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Hum. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  (Bridgw. 
Treat,  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  F.nt.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  (Ateuc/ius  saber),  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  M.  Kalisch  {Hist,  anil  Crit.  Comment. 
Ex.  /.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  "  but  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  fly  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not 
by  day?"  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  reading  in  our  own  version.         \V.  H. 

*  FLYING  ROLL.     [Roll,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  FOLD.    [Sheep-Fold.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the 
same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the 
use  of  the  term  lecliem  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
"staff  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  l's.  ov.  10;  Ez. 
iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  corn  were, 
however,  common :  sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state,6  the  husks  being 
rubbed  oft"  by  the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Dent.  xxiii. 
25 ;  2  K.  iv.  42 ;  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  1 ) ;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  "parched  corn,"  in  which  form  it 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly  among 
laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means  of  dress- 
ing food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
17,  xxv.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this  practice  is  still 
very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i.  251  ;  Robinson, 
Researches,  ii-  350).  Sometimes  the  cram  was 
bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta,  I'lin.  xviii.  14),  in 

which  state  it  was  termed  either  tt?^?3  (e'pi/cro, 
LXX.  ;    A.  V.    "  beaten "    Lev.    ii.    14,    16),    or 

i"nDv"}  (irrtadvai,  Aquil.  Symm.;  A.  V.  "corn;" 
2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf.  Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then 
dried  in  t he  sun;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  named 

HD^S  (A.  V.  "dough:"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh. 
x.  37 :  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  (i),  as 
we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
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a  There  is,  howe-ver,  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
above  explanation,  for  the  common  flies  in  Egypt  well 
merit  the  epithet  of  "devouring."  Mr.  Tristram  assures 
us  that  he  has  had  his  ankles  and  instep  covered  with 
blood  from  the  bite  of  the  common  tiy,  as  he  lay  on 
the  sand  in  the  desert  with  his  boots  off. 
53 


the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V. 
"vinegar")  which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii.  14); 
or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which 
was  either  served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as 
by  Gideon  (Judg,  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hardt, Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of  dipping  bread 
in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the  animal,  strongly 
illustrates  the  reference  to  the  sop  in  .John  xiii.  26 
ft".  The  modern  Egyptians  season  their  bread  with 
a  sauce0  composed  of  various  stimulants,  such  as 
salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick-peas  (Lane,  i.  180). 
The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of 
savory  and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  (Russell,  i.  93). 
Where  the  above  mentioned  accessories  were  want- 
ing, fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In 
short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  were  mainly  viewed 
as  subordinates  to  the  staple  commodity  of  bread. 
The  various  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  are  described 
under  the  head  of  Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial 
nourishment;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh 

state  (3^n ;  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  modern  leban,  i.  e.  sour  milk 

(nSari;  A.  V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg. 
v.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  2D).  The  latter  is  universally 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary 
beverage  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  240),  but  mixed 
with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i. 
58,  63  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly 
offered  to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
it  is  deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell,  /.  c).  Butter 
(Prov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  forms  of  coagulated 
milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modern  kaimak  (Job 
x.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29)  were  also 
used.     [Butter;  Cheese;  Milk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence:  figs 
stand   first  in  point  of  importance ;  the  early  sorts 

described  as  the  "summer  fruit  "  (V?i7  '  Am.  viii. 

1,  2),  and  the  "  first  ripe  fruit"  (H^22  :  Hos. 
ix.  10;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 

57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  £^7?'!^ 
(iraAcidat,  A.  V.  "cakes  of  figs;  "  1  Sam.  xxv.  18, 

xxx.  12;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally  \^P 
simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  A.  V.  "summer  fruit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as 

raisins  (n^r?^-;*  i  ligatures  uva  passrn,  Yulg. ;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii. 
40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed  into  cake3, 

named  n^'srr'S  (2  Sam.  vi.  19:  1  Chr.  xvi.  3; 

t      •   -:    v  ' 

Cant.  ii.  5;  Ilos.  iii.  1),  understood  by  the  LXX. 
as  a  sort  of  cake,  \dyavov  anh  TT)y&voj,  and  by 


ft  This  custom  is  still  practiced  in  Palestine  (Robin- 
son's Researches,  i.  493). 

c  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  (IDV^n  (Mishn. 
Pes.  2,  §  8):  it  consisted  of  vinegar,  almonds,  and 
spice,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  used  at  the  cele 
bration  of  the  Passover  (Pes.  10,  §  3). 
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the  A.  V.  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine."  Fruit-cake  forms 
:i  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers;  dis- 
solved in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i. 
82);  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably  citrons)  are 
occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to  their 
fragrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and  color  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 

of  \^j?  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1)  as  =  </>oiei/ces: 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the 
palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i.  12  it  is 
reckoned  among  other  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit. 
The  pomep?anate-tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel;  it 
yields  a  luscious  fruit,  from  which  a  species  of  wine 
"was  expressed  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Hag.  ii.  10).  Melons 
were  grown  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in 
Palestine.  The  mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
in   Luke   xvii.   (i   under   the   name  a-uKa.fj.ivos;  the 

Hebrew  D^SD?  so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23;  1 

Chr.  xiv.  11)  is  rather  doubtful;  the  Vulg.  takes 
it  to  mean  pears.  The  auKO/iopea  ("  sycamore," 
A.  V.;  Luke  xix.  4)  differed  from  the  tree  last 
mentioned;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded 
in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27 ),  and  was  much  valued  for 
its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Applk; 
Citron;  Fig;  Mulreruy-trees;  Pai.m-tkee; 
Pomegranate;  Sycamine-tkee;  Sycamore.] 
Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65); 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ez.  iv.  'J),  which  still  form 
a  favorite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that 
beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as 

barley  was,  but  the  second  ^^  in  that  verse  is 
probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX., 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pulse 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  deer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
unwarranted;  cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5;  Is.  i.  8; 
Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70] ;  cf.  2  K.  iv.  39 
where  wild  gourds,  cucumeres  asinini,  were  picked 
in  mistake  for  cucumbers);  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic, which  were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  quality 
in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
ii.  374;  Lane,  i.  251);  lettuce,  of  which  the  wild 
species,  lacluca  agrestis,  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
niKpis  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and  formed,  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  "  bitter  herbs  " 

(D<H"1X2)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8 ; 
Num.  ix.  11 ) ;  endive,  which  is  still  well  known  in 
the  East  (Russell,  i.  91),  may  have  been  included 
under  the  same  class.     In  addition  to  the  above  we 

have  notice  of  certain  "herbs"  (fTmS  ;  2  K. 
iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mal- 
lows according  to  the  S'vriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
but  according  to  the  Talmud  a  vegetable  resem- 
bling the  Brassica  eruca  of  Linnaeus ;  and  again  of 

sea-purslane  (rHv>T2  :  &\ifia:  A.  V.  "mallows") 

and  broom-root  (D^iT"!,  A.  V.  "  juniper;  "  Job 
xxx.  4)  as  eaten  by  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  un- 
less the  latter  were  gathered  as  fuel.     An  insipid 
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plant,  probably  purslane,  used  in  salad,  appears  to 
be  referred   to  in  Job  vi.  6,  under  the  expression 

rWnbn  Tn  ("white  of  egg," "A.  V.).  The 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  was  in  the  form 

of  pottage  (T,T3  :  fyrj/ua:  pulmentum  ;  Gen.  xxv. 
29;  2  K.  iv.  38;  Hag.  ii.  12):  a  meal  wholly  of 
vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fare  (Prov.  xv.  17 ; 
Dan.  i.  12;  Rom.  xiv.  2).  The  modern  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables;  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arabia,  i.  56).  [Beans;  Cucumbkk ; 
Garlic;  Gourd;  Leek;  Lentiles;  Onion.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous;  cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is  reckoned 
among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of 
man's  life  "  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  26).  Nuts  (pistachios) 
and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also  used  as  wheit 
to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tree;  Anise;  Cori- 
ander; Cummin;  Mint;  Mustard;  Nuts; 
Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  defrutum,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82);  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii. 
11  and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey, 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious;  it  was  both 
used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  offerings,  Lev.  ii.  11)  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54), 
and  was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by 
itself  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29;  IK.  xiv. 
3),  or  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  even  with 
fish  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  "  Butter  and  honey"  is  an 
expression  for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a 
mixture  is  popular  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt, 
Arabia,  i.  54).  "Milk  and  honey"  are  similarly 
coupled  together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised 
land,  but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  CaJlim.  Hymn, 
in  Jav.  48;  Horn.  Od.  xx.  68).  Too  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated ;  the  mod- 
ern Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  fish  (Burckhardt, 
Arabi'i,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  purposes  butter  is 
substituted:  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  deemed  an 
expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17),  to  be  reserved  for 
festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  it  was  chiefly  used 
in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii.  5  ft'.;  1  K.  xvii. 
12).  "Oil  and  honey"  are  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13,  18.  The  Syrians. 
especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey  (dibs)  mixed 
together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs  are  not  often  no- 
ticed, but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of  food 
(Is.  x.  14,  lix.  5;  Luke  xi.  12),  and  are  reckoned 
by  Jerome  (In  Epitaph.  Paid.  i.  176)  among  the 
delicacies  of  the  table.     [Honey  ;  Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food :  not  only  does  the  excessive 
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heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
eat  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  consum- 
ing a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
that  animal  ibod  was  not  permitted  before  the  flood: 
but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2) 
and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well  as 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed 
against  consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen. 
ix.  4)  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law, 
and  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
vii.  23,  xix.  20;  Deut.  xii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff; 
Ez.  xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev. 
xvii.  11  and  Deut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained 
the  principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  offered 
on  the  altar;  probably  there  was  an  additional  rea- 
son in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in 
their  sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  The 
prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 
12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20. 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  nat- 
ural death  (H723,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (HD^tp,  Ex.  xxii.  31),  were  also 
prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  term  -kvikt&v  (Acts  xv.  20), 
applying  not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  V.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi. 
116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been 
bought  at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the 
fat  of  sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
as  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
25;  cf.'l  Sam.  ii.  16  ff.;  2  Chr.  vii.  7):  H  should 
be  observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  trans- 
lated fat,  is  not  2bn,  but  D^EtEE  =  the 
fatty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals,  portions  of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
U<5coA<$0ura),  whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25 ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  1  ff.).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
T,ev.  xi.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ff. )  were  also  prohibited 
[Unclean  Beasts  and  Bikds]  :  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  general  precepts  there  was  a  special 
prohibition  against  "seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudi- 
cal  writers,  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint 
use  of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Cholin,  cap.  8,  §  1); 
by  Michaelis  (Mas.  Recht,  iv.  210),  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compared  with  oil,  in 
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cooking;  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  prohibiting  the 

slaughter  of  young  animals;  and  by  Pochart  and 
others,  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference 
to  certain  ^eathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  3,  48;  Spencer,  ik 
Ler/g.  Hvbr.  Ritt.  p.  535  ff.):  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view:  bs  yap  iroie?  tovto,  uxrel  avrrd- 
\a.Ka  dixra,  on  fxiao-/xa  icrri  t<£  6«2  'laKdofi  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 

fntTSn  T2,   Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 

struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  "The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  inter- 
pret the  o7ro|  \ey6fxevov  word  nasheh  of  the 
shrinking  or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (&  eVap/<7j- 
o-ev:  qui  emarcuit:  "which  shrank"):  Josephus 
{Ant.  i  20,  §  2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  rb  ceG- 
pov  rb  irXarv;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nerve  he  refers  to  is  the  nevvus  iscliiaclicus,  which 
attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is 
no  further  reference  to  this  custom  in  the  Bible; 
but  the  Talmudists  (Cholin,  7)  enforced  its  observ- 
ance by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speak- 
ing they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of 
a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luke 
xv.  23);  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  v.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  sim- 
ilar occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were  — 
calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi. 
4),  which  are  further  described  by  the  term  fatling 

(S^np  =  fxoaxos  <tit€ut6s,  Luke  xv.  23,  and 
o-iTicrrdi  Matt.  xxii.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  13;  1  K.  i.  9  ff.; 
A.  V.  "fat  cattle");  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4),  which 

were  either  stall-fed  (n^Sl^l :  fx6crxoi  e/cAe/rroO, 
or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  (",V"1 :  0<j6S  vo/idSes ; 
1  K.  iv.  23);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.* 9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20);  harts,  roebucks,  and  fallow-deer 
(1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought  into  close 
connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  as 
though  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  tame 

and  wild  animals;  birds  of  various  kinds  (D^'IS'JJ  : 
A.  V.  "fowls;"  Neh.  v.  18;  the  LXX., 'how- 
ever, give    ^i^uopos)  as  though  the  reading  were 

Q*1T,D'2);  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (Ex. 
xvi.  13;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (anS"!?  ;  1  K. 
iv.  23;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX.,  bpvldoov 
fKheKT&v  ffiTivrd;  by  Kimchi  and  the  \.  V.  as 
fatted  fowl;  by  Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  246,  as  geese, 
from  the  tv/titeness  of  their  plumage;  by  Thenius, 
Comm.  in  l.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word 
represented  the  call  of  that  bird);  partridges  (1 
Sam.  xxvi.  20);  fish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
were  without  scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9;  Deut.  xiv. 
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9),  both  salted,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  the 
sea-fish  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  and 
fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  Luke  xxiv.  42):  in 
our  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  vii.  10); 
the  term  tyapiov  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi. 
9 ;  xxi.  9  tf. )  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word 
obtained  among  the  later  Greeks,  as  =ftsh.  Lo- 
custs, of  which  certain  species  only  were  esteemed 
clean  (Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt. 
iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at 
the  present  day  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both 
in  Persia  (Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  44)  and  in 
Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  319);  they  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  ii.  92;  Nie- 
buhr, I.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Script- 
ure, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  John  xxi.  9)  or 
honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  in  2 
Sam.  vi.    19    cannot   be   relied    on,   as    the    term 

"IStTS,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  jriece.  of 
flesh,  after  the  Vulg.,  assntura  bibulm  cartas, 
means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  ap- 
ply to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of 
preparing  meat,  see  Cooking;  and  for  the  times 
and  manner  of  eating,  Meals:  see  also  Fish, 
Fowl,  &c,  &c. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence  :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21);  pulse  and  water  was  consid- 
ered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12);  in  time  of  sor- 
row or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either  alto- 
gether from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed-as  jTH^n  Dn|p,  lit.  bread  of  desires 
(Dan.  x.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most 
loathsome  food  was  swallowed ;  such  as  an  ass's 
head  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  ./.  v.  13,  §  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  hu- 
man flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi. 
28 ;  cf.  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  3,  §  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  in  Deut.  xxviii.  56,  57;  comp.  also  Lan. 
ii.  20,  iv.  10;  Ez.  v.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  n.ixture 
resembling  the  modern  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9; 
Num.  vi.  3;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
ixviii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
or  for  festive  occasions :  the  poor  consumed  a  sour 
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wine  (A.  V.  "vinegar;"  Ruth  ii.  14;  Matt,  xxvii 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  (Prov.  x.  26).  [Drink,  strong; 
Vinegar;  Water;  Wine.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  food  of  the 
Orientals  is  light  and  simple,  unless  meat  be  the 
only  heavy  article.  They  use  an  inordinate  amount 
of  grease  in  cooking.  Eggs  are  fried  in  twice  their 
bulk  of  fat,  or  butter,  or  oil.  Bice  is  not  eaten 
except  drenched  with  butter.  A  stew  is  unheard 
of  unless  the  meat  and  vegetables  be  first  fried  in 
butter  or  fat,  that  they  may  drink  in  as  much  of 
the  fatty  matter  as  possible. 

Again,  they  are  famous  in  the  East  for  elaborate 
compounds.  Kibbe,  their  most  prized  article  of 
diet,  is  compounded  of  cracked  wheat,  boiled  and 
dried  previously  to  give  it  solidity,  beaten  up  with 
meat,  and  onions,  and  spices,  and  the  nut  of  a  spe- 
cies of  pine,  a  very  heavy  article  of  diet.  Esau's 
pottage  was  probably  compounded  with  lentiles,  oil. 
onions,  and  spices,  like  the  mtjedderah  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  most  universal  - 
disorders  of  the  people,  and  arises  from  their  heavy 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  the  fact  that  their  heavy 
meal  is  taken  just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

Again,  oil  is  not  used  merely  for  frying  fish,  hut 
is  eaten  universally  in  place  of  butter  and  fat  dur- 
ing Lent,  and  at  all  times  is  a  prominent  article  of 
diet.  I  know  of  a  single  family  where  they  use 
500  pounds  of  it  per  annum,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  for  food.  There  are  twelve  to  fourteen  per- 
sons in  the  household.  G.  E.  P. 

*  FOOT,  Watering  with  the,  is  mentioned 
in  Deut.  xi.  10,  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of 
Egypt  to  Palestine  in  regard  to  the  existence  there 
of  fountains  and  rivulets.  The  phrase  (whatever 
its  origin  may  be)  imports  that  the  Egyptians, 
owing  to  their  scanty  supplies  of  water,  were  obliged 
to  practice  a  careful,  pains-taking  economy  in  the 
use  of  such  means  of  irrigation  as  they  possessed. 
The  reference,  as  some  think,  is  to  a  reel  with  a  rope 
and  bucket  attached  to  it,  "  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  operator  drew  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  lower  part 
from  him  with  his  feet"  (Hob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  351, 
and  note  ii.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.).  Niebuhr  gives  a 
drawing  of  such  a  machine  which  he  found  very  com- 
mon in  India  {Relsebeschr.  nach  Arabien,  i.  148), 
but  says  that  he  saw  it  only  once  in  Egypt.  The 
more  common  explanation  is  that  stated  under 
Garden.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  there, 
Dr.  Shaw  {Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  ii. 
267)  says  of  the  modern  Egyptians  that  they  plant 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse  in  rills,  and  that  when 
they  water  them,  "  they  stand  ready,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning 
the  earth  against  it  with  the  foot,  and  opening  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  mattock,  a  new  track  to  re- 
ceive it."  H. 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  in  two  senses.  (1.)  Generally,  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men 
who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariots.     The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

**  75"?,  ragli,  from  regel,  a  foot.  The  LXX.  com- 
monly express  it  by  irt£ol,  or  occasionally  ray- 
/xdra- 

But  (2. )  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense 
(in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  asi  the  translation 

of  a  different  term  from  the  above  —  V'H,  rooiz. 
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This  passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold 
by  Saaiuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard  —  the  six  hundred, 
and  the  thirty  —  who  were  originated  by  David. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  LI;  2  K.  xi. 

4,  G,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard :  " 
but  the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  sig- 
nification, for  they  have  put  the  word  "runners" 
in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (I  K.  xiv.  27;  2 
K.  xi.  13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term 
"  footman  "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is 
plain  not  only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but 
amongst  others  from  the  title  of  a  well-known  tract 
of  Banyan's —  The  Heavenly  Footman,  or  a  De- 
scription of  the  Mini  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1  ( 'or. 
ix.  24  (St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  run 
Ding  was  evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  warrior  —  a  gibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is  — 
among  the  Israelites.  There  are  constant  allusions 
to  this  in  the  Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V., 
from  the  translators  not  recognizing  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word  yibbur.  Among  others  see  Ps. 
xix  5;  .lob  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong 
man,"  "giant,"  and  "  mighty  man,"  are  all  gibbor. 
David  was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running;  they 
are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  51,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  23).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  the  Ethiopian," 
as  his  name  most  likely  is  —  had  some  peculiar 
mode  of  running.  [Gdshl]  Asahel  also  was  "swift 
on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains:"  but  in  neither  of 
these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  employed.  The 
word  probably  derives  its  modern  sense  from  the 
custom  of  domestic  servants  running  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage  of  their  master.     [Guard.]      G. 

*  FORDS.     [See  Jordan,  iii.] 

FOREHEAD  (n?»,  from  flVE,  rad.  inus. 
thine,  Gesen.  p.  815:  g.4Tuirov-  front).  The  prac- 
tice of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  un- 
veiled face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxiv. 
G5:  Jer.  iii.  3;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  132,  149,  150; 
Shaw,  Travel*,  p.  228,  240;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312:  Lane, 
Mod.  Kg.  i.  72,  77,  225-248;  Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the 
term  "hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of  audacity 
in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9;  comp.  Juv.  Bat.  xiv. 
242  —  "  Ejectum  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  oriental  nations  both 
of  coloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttinos  ix  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  51;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
ii.  342;  Lane,  Mod.  Kg.  i.  GO).  It  is  doubtless 
alluded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  xvii.  5,  xx. 
4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4, 

5,  6),  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4,  xiv.  1.  xxii.  4). 
The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  with  approval  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  the  cross,  said  to 
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be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used,  "1J-1,  in  the 
ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p.  1495;  Spencer, 
tie  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.   20,  3,  pp.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxviii.  3G,  xxxix.  30; 
Spencer,  /.  c). 

The  "jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V.  Gen. 
xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings  (Is.  iii. 
2L;  Lane,  Mod.  Kg.  iii.  225,226;  Manner,  Obs. 
iv.  311,  312;  Gesen.  p.  870;  Winer,  s.  v.  Nasen- 
ring).  The  Persian  and  also  Egyptian  women 
wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins  across  their  fore- 
heads (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  228).     [Nosk-Jkwel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
FkojjtlktSj  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  ap- 
parent in  the  forehead,  LEFK08Y.  H.  W.  P. 

*  FORESKIN.     [Circumcision.] 

FOREST.     The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms 

are  "I3T,  W"jn,  and  UT)B.     The  first  of  these 

most  truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and 
its  use  being  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  2G,  and  Cant.  v.  1,  in  which  it  refers  to 
honey)  to  an  abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent, 
the  word  itself  involving  the  idea  of  what  is  being 
cut  down  (silva  a  ccedendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
p.  530):  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  4)  applied  to  woods  properly  so  called; 
its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  namely,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V. 
"bough  "),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary 
relic  of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it 
applies  to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(frondibusneinorostts,  Vulg. :  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadow- 
ing shroud  " ).  The  third,  pardet  (a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  meaning  a  park  or  plantation,  whence  also 
comes  the  Greek  TrapaSetaos),  occurs  only  once  in 
reference  to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appro- 
priately expresses  the  care  with  which  the  forests 
of  Palestine  were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule, 
a  regular  warden  being  appointed,  without  whose 
sanction  no  tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word 
describes  an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  ence  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The 
woods  and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear 
to  have  been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found 
in  cultivated  countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles 
that  lead  down  from  the  high  to  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no 
great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of 
the  Latin  saltus  than  with  our  forest* 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephrahn  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beth-shean  (Josh.  xvii.  15  flf.),  ex- 
tending, perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is 
translated  8pvg.6s  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stanley, 
p.  350).    (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  23,  24) 
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was  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25) 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31 ),  in  one 
of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Philistia. 
(5.)  The  ''wood"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied  in  the 
name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2)  must  have 
been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
"  forests  "  (ckoresh)  in  which  Jothani  placed  his 
forts  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon 
was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  758), 
whence  the  LXX.  give  SpvfxSs  as  an  equivalent 
(Is.  lxv.  10).  It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood 
(Stanley,  p.  260).  (8.)  The  wood  (choresh)  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ft'.),  lay  S.  E.  of  Hebron. 

The  greater  portion  of  Perwa  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13; 
Ez.  xxvii.  G ;  Zech.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  Buckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ft'.,  2-40  ft.;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
"wood  of  Ephraim"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  in  which 
the  battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place. 
"Winer  (art.  Wulder)  places  it  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Jordan,  but  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xvii. 
26,  xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  state- 
ment in  xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
10,  §§  1,  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
x.  17,  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  probably 
from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also  been 
explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  forest  generally 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
23;  Is.  x.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  unfruit- 
fulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18 
Hos.  ii.  12).  W.  L.  B. 

*  FORNICATION.     [Adultery.] 
FORTIFICATIONS.     [Fenced  Cities.] 
FORTUNA'TUS      (fcopToiWros      [Latin, 

happy,  fortunate],  1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  of  three 
Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 
Acha'ieus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  bis  first  Epistle.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  oi  X\orjs,  alluded  to  1  Cor.  i.  11;  but 
the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  Apostle  must 
in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi.  as  speaking 
of  their  presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cutting 
for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Paul's  to  have  uttered 
among  his  valedictions.  "  The  household  of 
Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16  as  having 
been  baptized  by  himself:  perhaps  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus  may  have  been  members  of  that  house- 
hold. There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
was  possibly  the  same  person.  H.  A. 

*  FOUNDER.     [Handicraft,  I.] 

FOUNTAIN.     (1.)  V."?,  from  TV>  to  flow; 

also  signifies  an  "  eye,"  Gesen.  p.  1017.  (2.)  '^r^ 
(from  1),  a  well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 
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"well,"  or  "spring."  (3.)  D?E  ^^,  from 
S^?\  to  go  forth,  Gesen.  p.  613;  a  gushing  forth 
of  waters.  (4.)  "HpT2,  from  "^p,  to  dig,  Gesen. 
p.  1209.  (5.)  V^*?,  from  3723,  to  bubble  forth, 
Gesen.  p.  845.  (6.)  bit,  or  nVj,  from  bb|, 
to  roll,  Gesen.  p.  288,  all  usually:  nriyT),  or  ir-qy^ 
vSaros :  Jons  and  fons  aquarum.  The  special  use 
of  these  various  terms  will  be  found  examined  in 
the  Appendix  to  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden, 
as  in  Egypt,  "with  his  foot"  (Shaw,  Travels,  p. 
408),  the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look 
forward  to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and. 
depths  springing  from  valleys  and  hills "  (Deut. 
viii.  7,  xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few 
living,  perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  the  fact  of 
their  rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  un- 
derstood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify 
a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  pp.  17, 122, 123, 295, 
373,  509;  Burckhardt.  Syria,  p.  344).  The  spring 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  «  eye  "  of  the  land- 
scape (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all  oriental 
languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and  inclosed 
well  (Stanley,  p.  509).  Its  importance  is  implied  by 
the  number  of  topographical  names  compounded 
with  En,  or  'Jin  (Arab.)  :  En-gedi,  Win-jidy, 
"  spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  serve  as  a  striking 
instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  Reland,  p.  763;  Rob- 
inson, i.  504;  Stanley,  App.  §  50).     [See  Am.] 


Fountain  at  Nazareth.     (Roberts.) 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  "  spring  of  calves," 
at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  probably  identical 
with  Callirrhi  e,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place 
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resorted  to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pol.  1-20, 
121;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  285).  His  son  Philip  built 
the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberias,  at  the  sul- 
phureous hot-springs  at  the  S.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  3;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
App.  283;  Kitto,  114;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  328, 
330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven  miles 
distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Oiiihx/s  (Gadara) 
(Reland,  775;  Burckhardt,  276,  277;  Kitto,  110, 
118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  .recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  perennis 
aquse  "  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  12),  and  the  uSdrcuv 
avtKAenrTos  avCTaais  of  Aiisteas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercamp. ;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  458,  468 ;  Baumer,  p.  2i)8 ;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  pp.  412,  415).  [Cis- 
terns;  SlLOAM.] 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  xaAKOvpyfipaTa  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth:  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plan.  Epist.  v.  0;  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  15,  121;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  (Early  Trav.  p.  294).  In  oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
English  w.  in  Egypt,  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  fount- 
ains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Eogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  "Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied  Sol- 
omon's pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may  perhaps 
be  found  the  "  sealed  fountain  "  of  Cant.  iv.  12 
(Hasselquist,  p.  145s;  Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberts,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21,  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  exxx.  p.  147; 
Fisher's  Views  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iii.  44). 

II.  W.  P. 


FOWL 


SbO 


Sn-called  "  Fountain 


of  Cana.     (From  Roberts.) 
[Jerusalem,  I., 


*  FOUNTAIN-GATE 
13,  and  HI.,  vm.] 

FOWL.     Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 

Of  these  the  most  common  is  *PV,  which  is  usually 
a  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  D^^n,  "of  the  skies." 


£ rV  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  de- 
rived from  tfl"^,  "to  attack  vehemently."  It  is 
translated  fowl  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  Is. 
xvii.  6. 

"V1SS  (Chald.  1§V)j  from  root  ")§£,  "to 
hiss,"  is  also  a  collective  term  for  birds,  though  oc 
casionally  rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17 ;  Ps. 
viii.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  23;  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh. 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense 
which  "fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated 
among  the  viands  provided  for  Neheiniah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  "fatted  fowl"  are   included,  the 

Hebrew  words  being  DsDrl'2M  D>~]2~*2.  Gese- 
nius  prefers  to  translate  this  "  fatted  geese,"  refer- 
ring the  word  to  the  root  ~H2,  "  to  be  pure," 
because  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  word  in 
the  cognate  languages  included  also  the  meaning 
of  swan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "  fowls "  is 
most  frequently  -ret  -Kereiva,  which  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  birds  (including  ravens,  Luke  xii.  24); 
but  in  Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows 
that  birds  of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra  opvea. 
The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  apocryphal 
writings:,  comp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4,  xliii. 
14,  with  2  Mace.  xv.  33.  W.  D. 

[The  following  supplement  to  the  preceding  art- 
icle appears  under  BlKDS  in  the  English  edition, 
but  was  omitted  in  reprinting,  through  the  misun- 
derstanding of  a  reference  in  the  Appendix.  As 
"birds"  and  "fowls"  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  in  the  A.  V.,  it  is  better  that  the  two 
articles  should  be  united.] 

Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Lev.  xi.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ps.  exxiv.  7;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23;  Am. 
iii.  5 ;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  v.  27  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowkr  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30  (7re'p5i|  Oripevrris  iv  KaprdWr.j;  comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Aniin.  ix.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  lien-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carm.  80  ff. :  — 

M»)  Tts  opriSas  xaAiij?  oi/tta  irai'Tat  e\e<rduf 

fijjTe'pa  &'  cKtrpoAiTrois ,  ii»'  eXTls  7roAt  ■njo'lie  vcottovs. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  purpose;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  not 
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dividing  them,  which  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Mon- 
asteries of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  this  abundance  is  noticed;  by  the  latter 
in  connection  with  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  Ros- 
enmuller.  Moryenl.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159;  ./Elian, 
V.  II.  v.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this 
in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  civ.  12;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and 
geese   are    supposed    to    be    meant   by    the    word 

D'niH?  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  W.  D. 

FOWLER.     [Sparrow.] 

FOX  (b^-ltr,  s/iu'dl:   dAo>7^{).     The  root  of 

1VW  is  briT,  "  to  break  through,  to  make  hol- 
low;" and  hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which 
burrows.  The  term,  probably,  in  its  use  by  the 
Hebrews,  included  the  jackal  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fox;  for  some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V. 
renders  it  "fox"  suit  that  animal,  while  others 
better  represent  the  habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the 
prophets  of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the 
desert,  and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that 
fox."  His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh.  iv.  3  and  I. am.  v.  18  (see  also 
Matt.  viii.  20).  In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  Ps.  lxiii. 
10,  it  seems  probable  that  the  jackal  rather  than 
the  fox  is  spoken  of.  The  Rabbinical  writers  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and  his  habits.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "  The  fox  does  not  die  from 
being  under  the  earth;  he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  him."  And  again,  "  He  has  gained  as 
much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  i.  e.  nothing. 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this:  — 
"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder, 
Speak  him  fairly,  '  My  dear  brother.'  " 

Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pal- 
estine; the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shu'dl;  Fr.  chacal;  Germ,  schakal; 
Sanskr.  qrikala,  yrigdla. 

A  curious  instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
shu'dlim,  foxes,  lias  been  read  for  salim,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  W.  D. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 

sliu'dl  (  /OTB?)  denotes  the  "jackal"  (Cam's  au- 
reus), as  well  as  "  the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps. 
lxiii.  10,  "they  shall  be  a  portion  for  shu'dlim," 
evidently  refers  to  "jackals,"  which  are  ever  ready 
to  prey  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  "jackal"  is  the 
animal  more  particularly  signified  in  almost  all  the 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 
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curs.  The  partiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  as  strong 
in  the  jackal  as  in  the  fox ; a  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  sliu'dl,  the  Persian  shar/al, 
the  German  schakal,  and  the  English  jackal,  are 
all  connected  with  each  other. 


«  We  remember  some  years  ago  testing  this  fond- 
ness for  grapes  in  the  jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves,  in  the 
Regent's  Park   Zoological   Gardens.      The  two  first- 


Jackal.      Cam's  aureus. 

The  shu'dlim  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidently 
"jackals,"  and  not  "foxes,"  for  the  former  animal 
is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  readily 

have  "  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (*T"3  ') 
properly  means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together 
for  the  most  part  in  large  groups.  The  whole  pas- 
sage, which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson 
avenged  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the 
tails  of  two  jackals  together,  with  a  firebrand  be- 
tween them,  and  then  sending  them  into  the  stand- 
ing corn  and  orchards  of  his  enemies,  has,  it  is 
well  known,  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Dr. 
Kennicott  {Remarks  on  Select  Passage*  in  the  O. 
T.,  Oxford,  1787,  p.  100)  proposed,  on  the  author- 
ity of  seven  Heb.  MSS.,  to  read  shedlim  (D^ yW"), 
"sheaves"  (?),  instead  of  shu'dlim  (Q^/^UL"), 
leaving  out  the  letter  »,  the  meaning  then  being, 
simply,  that  Samson  took  300  sheaves  of  corn,  and 
put  end  to  end  ("tail  to  tail"),  and  then  set  a 
burning  torch  between  them.  (See  also  what  an 
anonymous  Trench  author  has  written  under  the 
title  of  Bernards  de  Samson,  and  his  arguments  re- 
futed in  a  treatise,  "De  Vulpibus  Simsonaeis,"  by 
B.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  553 
If.)  The  proposed  reading  of  Kennicott  has  de- 
servedly found  little  favor  with  commentators.  Not 
to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important  old  ver- 
sions which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  shedlim  cannot  mean  "sheaves."  The 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Is. 
xl.  12  "  the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1  K.  xx. 
10,  Ez.  xiii.  19,  "handfuls." 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  in 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  together  by 
their  tails  would  run  far  in  the  same  direction. 
Col.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Shu'al)  ob- 
serves, "  they  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each 
other,  and  ultimately  fight  most  fiercely."  Prob- 
ably they  would ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember, 


named  animals  ate   the  fruit  with  avidity,  but  the 
wolves  would  not  touch  it. 
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in  reply  to  the  objections  which  critics  have  ad- 
vanced to  this  transaction  of  the  Hebrew  judge) 
that  it  lias  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  two  jackals 
united  by  their  tails  would  run  counter,  and  thus 
defeat  the  intended  purpose;  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  verification  of  a  Scripture  narrative 
the  proper  course  is  experimental  where  it  can  be 
resorted  to.,  Again,  we  know  nothing  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cord  which  attached  the  animals,  a 
consideration  which  is  obviously  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  question  at  issue,  for  as  jackals  are  gre- 
garious, the  couples  would  naturally  run  together 
if  we  allotf  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  out  of  his  sight.  Col.  H.  Smith's  explanation, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kitto  (in  the  Picl.  BibL 
in  Judg.  /.  c),  namely,  that  by  "tail  to  tail"  is  to  be 
understood  the  end  of  the  Jirebraml  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  is  contradicted  by  the  imme- 
diate context,  where  it  is  said  that  Samson  "  put  a 
firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails."  The 
translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  I. XX.  and  Vulg.  in  its  favor.  But  if 
the  above  remarks  are  deemed  inadequate  to  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  Samson's  exploit,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  he  had  men  to  help  him, 
both  in  the  capture  of  the  jackals  and  in  the  use 
to  which  he  put  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  the  animals  were  all  caught  at,  and 
let  loose  from,  the  s  une  ptttee.  Some  might  have 
been  taken  in  one  portion  of  the  Philistines'  terri- 
tory, and  some  iu  another,  and  let  loose  in  different 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 
country  is  the  Cards  aureus,  which  may  be  heard 
every  night  in  the  villages.  Hemprich  and  Ehren- 
berg  (Symb.  Phys.  pt.  i.)  speak  of  a  vulpine  ani- 
mal, under  the  name  of  Canit  Syriaeus,  as  occur- 
ring in  Lebanon.  Col.  II,  Smith  has  figured  an 
animal  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  Syrian  fox," 
or  VuljH's  tltn/eb,  or  ta'tleb ;  but  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  identify  the  animal  with  any  known 
species.''  The  Egyptian  Vulpes  Niblicus  and  doubfc- 


Canis  Syriacus. 

parts  of  the  country.  This  view  would  obviate  the 
alleged  difficulty  alluded  to  above;  for  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  jackals  to  run  any  great  dis- 
tance in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  to  the  crops:  150  different  cent  rex,  so  to 
speak,  of  conflagration  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  must  have  burnt  up  nearly  all  their 
corn;  and,  from  the  whole  context,  it  is  evident  that 
the  injury  done  was  one  of  almost  unlimited  extent." 
With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine, 


i  *  Tlie  reader  will  find  Interesting  information  re- 
specting some  of  the  supposed  difficulties  in  Samson's 
exploit  with  the  foxes,  in  Thomson's  Ltiid  ami  Book, 
ii.  310.  311.  Prof  Cassel  also  (ttichter  und  Ruth,  p. 
133,  in  Lattge's  Bibelwerk)  brings  forward  from  the  his- 
tory of  other  ancient  chieftains  various  instances  of  a 
resort  to  similar  modes  of  inflicting  injury  on  enemies 
■ii  war.  II. 


Vulpes  Niloticus. 

less  the  common  fox  of  our  own  country  ( V.  vuU 
(juris)  are  Palestine  species.  Hasselquist  (Trav. 
p.  181)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the  stony  country 
about  Bethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent  of  St. 
John,  where  about  vintage  time  they  destroy  all 
the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  watched.  That 
jackals  and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names 
of  places  derived  from  these  animals,  as  Hazar-Shual 
(Josh.  xv.  28),  Shaal-bim  (Judg.  i.  35).    W.  H. 

FRANKINCENSE  (H^hb,  from  pb,  to 
be  ivhite  :  \ifSavos,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  &c,  and  Matt.  ii. 
11;  \ifiav<0T6s,  1  Chr.  ix.  29;  Kev.  viii.  3,  N. 
T. ),  a  vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumi- 
gation (F.x.  xxx.  31-36).  It  is  obtained  by  succes- 
sive incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor 
thuris,   the  first  of  which   yields   the  purest  and 

whitest  kind  (H3T  7  :  Kiflavov  Sta<pavrj,  or  Ka- 
6ap6v) ;  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
and  more  particularly  from  Saba ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  at  present  the  Arabian  Libanum,  or  Oli- 
banum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey  comes 
through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  possibly 
have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest  kind 

t>  The  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  make  draw- 
ings of  animals  from  all  sources,  such  as  monuments, 
books,  specimens,  &c. ;  but,  as  he  often  forgot  the 
sources,  it  is  difficult  in  several  instances  to  understand 
what  animal  he  intended.  Dr.  Gray  tells  us  that  he 
was  unable  to  identify  many  of  the  horses  in  Jardino's 
Naturalist's  Library. 
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Was  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly  was 
in  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  frankincense  cundur,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanskrit  cunduru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  tree  called  Sidlnci  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  Boswellia  serraia  (Asiat. 
Res.  ix.  377,  8vo  ed.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known :  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  five  ells,  having 
many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark 
like  the  laurel ;  but  :>t  the  same  time  he  mentions 
another  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mastick-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  color 
(Hist.  PI  tut.  ix.  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v. 
41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian 
hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like  those  of  the 
wood.  The  difficulty  was  rather  increased  than 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation 
of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  terebinth  us  (xii.  31).  Garcia  de 
Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of 
the  mastick :  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  finer, 
growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other  dark,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains.  Char- 
din  says  that  the  frankincense  tree  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Caramania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  I'orskal,  and  Niebuhr  could 
learn  nothing  of  it  {Tntv.  p.  35G).  A  more  def- 
inite notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly  be  obtained 
from  the  Thuin  occidentals,  the  American  arbor 
vitce,  or  frankincense  tree.  But  at  any  rate  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all  probability 
supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the  Boswellia  serraia 
of  Roxburgh  (rid.  svpr.)',  or  Bosu-ellii  thwifera 
of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have  been  maintained 
by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juniperus  Lycia  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  true 
frankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows,  upon  the 
testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  France,  does  not  yield  the 
gum  in  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  what 
tree  produces  the  Arabian  olibanum:  Lamarck 
proposes  the  Amyris  Gileadensis ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  olib  mum,  or  frankincense,  is  im- 
ported in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a  reg- 
ular article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  olibanum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  .lews  in  the  Temple  service,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which 
is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Firms  abies,  or 
Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its  nature  and 
uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  tree. 

From  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connection  between  the 
names,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
non); the  word  maybe  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Gesen.  Lex.);  and  the  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes of  Florus  (EjAt.  iii.  6,  "thuris  silvas")  and 
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Ausonius  (Monosyl.  p.  110)  are  of  little  av?il 
against  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present 
found  in  Palestine  (Cels.  Hierub.  i.  p.  231  ff. ; 
Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  iv.  153  ff.).  T.  E.  B. 

*  FRANKLY  (said  of  the  creditor's  manner  of 
discharging  his  debtors,  Luke  vii.  42)  formerly  meant 
freely,  generously.  The  Greek  is  e'xap'VaTo,  '•  e. 
made  a  gift  of  the  debt  to  those  who  owed  it.    11. 

*FRAY  (Deut.  xxviii.  26;  Jer.  vii.  33:  Zerh. 
i.  21 )  means  "  affright,"  "  terrify.''  It  was  common 
when  our  version  was  made,  but  is  now  a  provin- 
cialism. •      H. 

*  FREEDOM,  Acts  xxii.  28.    [Citizenship.] 

*  FRET  (Lev.  xiii.  55)  is  apparently  a  noun 
(not  a  participle)  denoting  the  plague-spot  in  a  lep- 
rous garment.  It  translates  i*inn3,  literally  a 
hollow  spot,  here  one  that  has  eaten  into  the  text- 
ure of  the  cloth.  It  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon/re/an, 
"  to  devour,"  kindred  with  freodan,  "  to  rub."   II. 

*  FRINGES.    [Dress  ;  Hem  of  Garment.] 
FROG  (V"iH?V,   tzepharde'a  [marsh-leaper, 

Gesen.,  but  Dietrich  has  other  conjectures] :  fja- 
Tpaxos-  rana),  the  animal  selected  by  God  as  an 
instrument  for  humbling  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Ex. 
viii.  2-14;  Ps.  lxxviii.  45,  cv.  30;  Wisd.  xix.  10); 
frogs  came  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the  canals, 
the  rivers,  and  the  marshes,  they  filled  the  houses, 
and  even  entered  the  ovens  and  kneading  troughs ; 
when  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  frogs  died,  the 
people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and  "  the  land 
stank  "  from  the  corruption  of  the  bodies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes 
as  marked  the  second  plague  of  Egypt;  indeed 
similar  plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in 
various  places,  as  at  Paeonia  and  Dardania,  where 
frogs  suddenly  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  the  inhabitants  to  leave  that  region  (see 
Eustathius  on  Horn.  II.  i.,  and  other  quotations 
cited  by  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  iii.  575);  but  that  the 
transaction  was  miraculous  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1.)  The  time  of  the  occurrence  was  in  spring, 
when  frogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them 
to  go  far  from  the  water.  (2.)  The  frogs  would 
not  naturally  have  died,  in  such  prodigious  numbers 
as  is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (Ex.  viii.  7)  that  the  Egyptian  "  ma- 
gicians brought  up  frogs."  Some  writers  have  de- 
nied that  they  could  have  had  any  such  power,  and 
think  that  they  must  have  practiced  some  deceit. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  have 
been  permitted  by  God  to  increase  the  plagues,  they 
were  quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  considered 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river  —  4k  ttjs 
too  irorafiov  i\vos  (see  Horapollo,  i.  20).  A  fro;* 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  (Nelumbium)  was  also  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  word  Hhrvr,  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  Nile  descending,  was  also,  with  the 
slight  change  of  the  first  letter  into  an  aspirate, 
Chrur,  the  name  of  a  frog  (Jablonski,  Panth. 
JSgypt.  iv.  1,  §  9). 

'flie  only  known  species  of  frog  which  occurs  at 
present  in  Egypt  is  the  Jiana  esculenta,  of  which 
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two  varieties  are  described  which  differ  from  Spal- 
lanzaui's  species  in  some  slight  peculiarities  (De- 
script,  de  I'Et/ypte,  Hist.  Natur.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
fol.  ed.).  The  liana  esculentu,  the  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  which  occurs  also  in 
some  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  How  the  R. punctata  (Pelodytes)  came 
to  be  described  as  an  Egyptian  species  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but 
the  R.  esculentu  does  occur  in  that  country.  We 
are  able  to  -state  that  Dr.  A.  Giinther  of  the  British 
Museum  confirms  this  statement.  A  species  of 
tree-frog  (ffyla)  occurs  in  Egypt;  but  with  this 
genus  we  have  nothing  to  do.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  speak  of  frogs  as  existing  in  Palestine 
(though  referring  to  those  in  Egypt,  as  in  Ps. 
lxxviii.  45,  cv.  30);  and  yet  the  marshes,  pools, 
and  tanks  there  abound  with  them,  and  the  trav- 
eller in  the  spring  months  hears  their  croaking  in- 
cessantly from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
The  crater  known  as  Birket  ev-Ram  (the  Phiala  of 
Joseph  us),  not  far  from  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi 
(Bud  is),  is  a  noted  haunt  of  these  animals.  "  On 
every  stone,  and  along  the  edge  they  sat  in  serried 
ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before  us  as  we 
stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water-snakes  wriggled 
from  under  them,  but  not  a  stork  or  a  heron  to 
rule  them''  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  590,  2d 
ed.).  "  Large  parts  of  its  surface  (I'hiala)  are  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  upon  it,  and  all 
around  the  margin, 

'These  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring.' 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  frogdom  " 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  368).  H. 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES 
(rnD£*IT2,  Ex.  xiii.  16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18 ;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs;  LXX.  dcrdhevra;  N.  T.  (pvKaKrripia, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5 ;  the  modern  Jews  called  them  Te- 

phiUin,  'pyp.n,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tain.  s.  v.).  These  "frontlets"  or 
"phylacteries"  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calf-skin,  which  was  attached  to 
a  stiffer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  »,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger."  This 
was  called  "the  Tephil- 
lah  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
3ingle  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Godwyn, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  bk.  i. 
Frontlets  or  Phylacteries,    ch.  x.).     Those  worn  on 
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the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  parch- 
ment (which  might  not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow's 
hide,  Nork,  Brum,  und  Rabb.  p.  211  ;  comp. 
Hesych.  s.  v.  2kuti'ktj  eiriKoupiu),  and  put  into  four 
little  cells  within  a  square  case,  on  which  the  letter 

W  was  written ;  the  three  points  of  the  W  being 
"  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our 
Lord  Jehovah  "  (Zohar,  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square 

had  two  thongs  (m^^""!),  on  which  Hebrew 
letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  ^ 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
"the  TephUlah  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies 
of  die  Jews,  i.  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  Phylactery; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  /"nDtpitD  is  uncertain.     Ge- 

senius  derives  it  by  contraction  from  f"n2C3pT3 

(  Thts.  p.  548).    The  Rabbinic  name  "Py2.Pl  comes 

from  n^SFI,  "a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn 
during  prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  worshipper;  hence  they  were  bound 
on  the  left  wrist  (Gem.  Eritvin,  95,  2;  Otho,  I.  c. ; 
Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only, 
they  are  called  <pv\aKrripia,  either  because  they 
tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  Law  (ael  fxvrt- 
fii)u  *XfiV  ro"  ®*ov,  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders 
the  word  by  Denkzetlel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them 
as  amulets  (Lat.  Praibin,  Gk.  irepiairTa,  Grotius  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  <bv\a.Kri)piov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378,  B,  where  <pv\- 
=  the  Koman  Bulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18, 

for  fOnDS,  cushions  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 
cit.;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.).  That  phylacteries 
were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was  very  nat- 
ural (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3;  Bartolocc.  Bibl.  Rab. 
i.  5/6  ;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Amulete,  Phylakterien). 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  says  they  were  thus 
used  in  his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  and  condemns  certain  Christian  "mulier- 
culie  "  for  similarly  using  the  gospels  ("  parvula 
evangelia,"  t3if3\ia  fuicpd,  Chrys.)  as  irfptdfj.fxa.Ta, 
especially  the  Proem  to  St.  John  (comp.  Chrysost. 
Horn,  in  Matt.  73).  The  Koran  and  other  sacred 
books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose  to  this  day 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  Nummis 
Orient,  xvii.  fF. ;  "  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhe- 
gabs  is  a  Mooshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane, 
Mini.  Egypt,  i.  338).  Scaliger  even  supposes  that 
phylacteries  were  designed  to  supersede  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  [Amulets.]  There  wa3 
a  spurious  book  called  Pliyhtct.  Ani/elorwn,  where 
Pope  Gelasius  evidently  understood  the  word  to 
mean  "  amulets,"  for  he  remarks  that  Phylacteria 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  devils.  In  this  sense 
they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory 
(■•  Si  quia  .  .  .  phylacteriis  usus  fuerit,  anathema 
sit,''  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl.  Sanct.  p.  92;  comp. 
Can.  36,  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  airdKfVTa  (Aquil.  otiVok- 
ra)  must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  ( Var. 
Lecit.  ii.  3)  would  read  d(dKevra  (h.  e.  appensa 
aiSoia    M    airoTponfj^     Schleusner,    Thes.    a.   v. 
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a<raA.),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Legy.  Jilt.  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsius  (JEgypt. 
ii.  9,  §  11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (al. 
Pictat.),  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  then- 
purpose  (Forcellini,  Lex.  s.  v. ). 

The  expression  "  they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries "  (wKarvvovai  to.  (pv\.  <x.vtwv,  Matt, 
xxiii.  5)  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 

as  to  the  case  (HS^Sp)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Keland, 
Antiq.   ii.  9,   15).     Misled    probably  by  the   term 

■7r\arvvovffi,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  n^"'^?, 
or  fringe  (Num.  xv.  38.  KXwafxa  banivdivov  iw\  to. 
Kpdo-weda  twv  irrepvyiwv,  LXX.),  in  connection 
with  them,  Epiphamus  says  that  they  were  irAarea 
ffrt/xara  iropcpupas,  like  the  Roman  latlclave,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  (to  5e  a-t]fj.ara  rrjs  irop<pv- 
pas  <pvAa.KT7)pta  eiciOafftv  ol  i]Kpifioifj.(voi  peTO- 
voud£eu',c.  user,  i.  33;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He  says 
that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that  no 
one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (Keland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  Put  that  this  is  an 
error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Blench.  Tiihoer. 
viii.  66  ff.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only  used 
them  at  prayers,  because  they  were  considered  to 

be  even  holier  than  the  V^,  or  golden  plate,  on 
the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36)  since  that  had  the 
sacred  name  once  engraved,  but  in  each  of  the 
Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  recurred  twenty- 
three  times  (Carpzov,  App.  (ride.  196).  Again, 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  TephiUah  above  the  elbow, 
but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  (God- 
wyn,  I.  c. ).  The  modern  Jews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of 
Modena,  I.  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 

became  m!JJ3  ^32  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Baba  Bertie,  fol.  22,  1, 
in  Glossa),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used 
even  by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced 
their  abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger 
(I.  c.)»  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy. 
Lightfoot  (flor.  Hebr.  ml  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho 
(Lex.  Rib.  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
zov (I.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&c.,  as  a  figurative  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Reland,  Antiq.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3:  Cant. 
viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope 
of  these  injunctions  favors  the  Karaite  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  mDTO"^, 

but  I'HSy  "a  memorial"  (Gerhardus  on  Deut.  vi. 
8;  Edzardus  on  Beracolli,  i.  209;  Heidanus,  de 
Orig.  Lrroris,  viii.  B.  6 ;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr. 
i.  199;  Rosenm  idler,  ad  loc.;  Hengstenberg,  Pent. 
i.  458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  no  means  the  most 
important  in  the  Pentateuch  —  for  the  Fathers  are 
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mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  /.  c. ;  Chrysost.  I.  c.  ;  Theophyl. 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  we 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8;  Ex.  xiii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
mand. An  additional  argument  against  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous 
abuse  to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed 
such  an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  in- 
tention of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony 
for  an  inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  specimen 
of  this  in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  com 
ment  on  Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  is 
impossible  to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and  night, 
because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  &c,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to 
wear  Tej/liillin  ! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (Dial.  e. 
Tryph.  1.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  many  moderns  (Baumgarten,  Cmum.  i. 
47! I;  Winer,  s.  v.  Phylnkt.)  prefer  the  literal  mean- 
ing. It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for 
the  entire  absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in 
the  O.  T.     The  passages  in  Proverbs  (v.  supra) 

contain  no  such  reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  ""'W'S 
means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  tur- 
ban.    [Crowns.]     (Gesen.  Tlies.  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  clays  were  themselves  a  sign  or 

pledge  (n^S),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Zohar,  fol.  236;  Reland,  1.  c.).  They  must  be 
road  standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be 
distinguished  from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at 
sunset)  they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of 
persecution  a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mini- 
ster, de  prtEC.  affirm. ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both 
hands  were  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them. 
The  leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot 
did  not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the 
word.     At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room 

must  be  left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter   7, 

but  at  the  bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p 

or  "T.  A  man,  when  wearing  the  Tephillin,  must 
not  approach  within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery 
(Sixt.  Senensis,  /.  c).  He  who  has  a  taste  for 
further  frivolities  (which  yet  are  deeply  interesting 
as  illustrative  of  a  priestly  superstition)  may  find 
them  in  Lightfoot  (/lor.  Heb.  ad  loc),  Scluttgen, 
Otho  (Lex.  Rab.  s.  v. ),  and  in  the  Mishna  —  espe- 
cially in  the  treatise  called  Rosh  Hashanah. 

The  Rabbis  even  declared  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  lxii.  8;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing (Zohar,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov,  I.  <•.). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  (Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  13,  iis  TrepifiKeTrTov  flvai  iravTaxdOev  to 
irep\  avrovs  irp6dv/j.ov  rod  0eoO).  They  were  sup- 
posed to  save  from  the  Devil  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3) 
and  from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Hebr.  Leg.  xx.  29), 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ;  but  the  Rabbis  dis- 
approved the  application  of  them  to  charm  wounds, 
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ar  lull  children  to  sleep  (id.  Leg.  253;  Maimon. 
de  Idolt  ii.)-  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  l(i),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Maimon.  Tephil.  iv.  20). 
On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forehead. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senen- 
sis,  Reland,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov, 
Hottinger,  Godwyn,  Rosenmuller,  &c),  see  the 
following,  to  whom  they  refer:  Maimonides,  T<s- 
pliiUin  ;  Wagenseil  in  Sota,  cap.  ii.  pp.  397—418 ; 
Surenhusius,  Mis/ma,  ad  Tract.  Beracoth,  pp.  8, 
9 ;  Be  ;k,  de  Jvdceorum  Ligamentis  precitivis,  and 
de  Usu  Pkylact.  (1079):  Basnage,  Hist  des  Juifs, 
liv.  vi.  ch.  xviii.;  Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7 
ff.;  Buxtoif,  Si/nag.  J  ml  p.  170  ff. :  Ugolini,  Tlies. 
torn,  xxi.,  de  Usu  PhylacL  There  is  in  this  latter 
work  much  further  information,  but  we  have  in- 
serted all  that  seemed  interesting.  F.  W.  F. 
*  FROST.  [Palestine,  47.] 
*FUEL.    [Coal;  Dung;  Oven;  Thorns.] 

FULLER  (323,  from  S23,  tread,  Gesen. 
p.  657:  yycupevs '■  fulln).     The  trade  of  the  full- 
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ers,  so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing p:issages  :  Feci.  ix.  8 ;  Dan.  vii.  9 ;  Is. 
lxiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv. 
27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9;  Mishna, 
Taanith,  iv.  8;  see  also  Stat.  Bih.  i.  2,  237;  Ovid. 
Fast,  i.  79  ;  Claudian,  de  Liud.  Stil  iii.  289. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  exercised 
by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the  wool 
and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Bnva 
hum,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks  used  to 
distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers  were 
desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden 
by  the  I^aw  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  Mishna, 
Mataec.  Cilum,  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had   been  dissolved   (Gesen. 

Tltes.  p.  1231,  v3"1 ;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inten- 
tions, ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for 
this  purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 

1H2,  nitre,  virpov,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930;  Prov. 
xxv.    20;   Jer.  ii.   22),  and    i"TH2,  soap,    noia, 


herba  fullonum,  kerba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  240 ;  Mai. 
iii.  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Salsola  kali  (Ge- 
sen. p.  246;  Plin.  xxxi.  10,  40;  Hasselquist,  p.  275; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  214).  The  juice  also  of  some 
saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gypsaphila  strutliium, 
or  Sajxmaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  Creta  cinwlia,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Sliabb.  ix.  5;  Niddah,  ix.  0).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  0,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Asia.  v.  2,  57), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  full- 
er's trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the 
coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fuller's  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  but  Schottgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of 
it  in  fulling  (Antu/.  full.  §  9).  The 
process  of  whitening  garments  was 
performed  by  rubbing  .  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta 
cimolia  (Cimolite)  was  probably  the 
earth  most  frequently  used.  The 
whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  white  potter's  clay  or 
marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Pome 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days 
to  make  them  appear  brighter  (Plin. 
xxxi.  10,  §  118,  xxxv.  17).  Sulphur, 
which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  color,  was  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  used  in  the  fuller's  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii. 
92,  106,  Bohn;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Fullo  ,•  Winer, 
s.  v.  Walker;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106;  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6;  Schottgen,  Antiq. 
fulhm'ue).     [Handicraft.]  H.  W.  P. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (KTO  TTlb  : 
6  aypbs  rov  yvcKpecos,  or  Kva<p4a>s-  agerfullonis), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  1*.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  these 
passages,    as   giving   its  name  to  a    "  highway " 

(!""?•  D!2=  an    embanked   road,  Gesen.    Thes.  p. 

957  b),  "in"  (2)  or  "on"  ty,  A.  V.  '-in"), 
which  highway  was  the  "  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool."  The  "end"  (HVp)  of  the  conduit,  what- 
ever that  was,  appears  to  have  been  close  to  the 
road  (Is.  vii.  3).  One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jeru- 
salem would  seem  to  have  been  below  the  city  on 
the  southeast  side  [En-rogkl].  But  Rabshakeh 
and  his  l; great  host"  can  hardly  have  approached 
in  that  direction.     They  must  have  come  from  the 
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north  —  the  only  accessible  side  for  any  body  of 
people  —  as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the  route  traced 
in  Is.  x.  28-32  [Gibeah]  ;  and  the  Fuller's  Field 
was  therefore,  to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on 
the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 
The  "  pool  "  and  the  "  conduit  "  would  be  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may 
have  left  the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient 
place  under  the  Temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadeh,  "  field,"  is  a  term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable  land, 
as  opposed  to  unreclaimed  ground.   [Jerusalem.] 

G. 

*  Others  find  this  "  field "  on  the  west  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  pool  usually  marked  on  the 
maps  as  "upper  Gihon  "  (Birket  el- MatniBah). 
The  field  took  its  name  doubtless  from  the  fact 
that  the  fullers  spread  the  garments  cleansed  by 
them  on  the  ground  there  to  dry.  This  pool  is 
used  now  for  that  purpose,  and  the  adjacent  ground 
may  be  seen  covered  with  whitening  garments. 
(See  Robinson  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  iii.  646  f.)  Williams 
{Holy  City,  i.  Suppl.  p.  122)  places  the  Fuller's 
Field  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly  because 
Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2)  speaks  of  a  "fuller's 
monument "  there  (yvcupews  fxvfifj.a)-  On  that 
side  of  the  city  the  field  and  the  place  of  washing 
could  not  well  have  been  near  each  other,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  ground  has  very  much  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  a  fuller's  monument,"  probably 
a  tomb,  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  "  fuller's  field."  (See  Schultz,  Jerusalem,  fine 
Vorlesitrn/,  pp.  51 ,  84.)  The  different  opinions  show 
how  imperfectly  the  minute  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  is  yet  known.  H. 

FUNERALS.     [Burial,] 

FURLONG.     [Measures.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  "flS.Fl  is  so  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxi.  9;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.  Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 
baker's  oven,  which  is  described  under  Bread, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces  "  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "  tower  of 
the  ovens."     In  Gen.  xv.  and   Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used 

in  a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  "JB923,  a  smelting 
or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28 ;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10, 
xix.  18),  especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which 
was  evidently  well   known   to    the   Hebrews    (Is. 

xxxiii.  12  :  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  "AS,  a  refining 
furnace  (Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21:  Ez.  xxii.  18  ff.), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv. 
20;  1  K.  viii.  51;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4).  The 
form  of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
Egypt,  which  is  figured  below.  [The  word  trans- 
lated "furnace"  (A.  V.)  in  Ps.  xii.  6  (7),  V?5, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is  of  uncertain  sig- 
nification. Gesenius  inclines  to  the  sense  "  work- 
shop " ;  Fiirst  and  others  understand  it  to  mean 

"crucible." — A.]  (4)  ]V1W,  a  large  furnace 
built  like  a  brick-kiln,  with  an  opening  at  the  top 
to  cast  in  the  materials  (Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a 
door  at  the  ground  by  which  the  metal  might  be 
extracted  (ver.  26).  The  Roman  fornax,  as  repre- 
sented in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  546,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
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Persian  attun.     The   Persians  were   in  the  habit 
of  using  the  furnace  as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital 


Furnace.  —  An  Egyptian  blowing  the  fire  for  melting 
gold.     (Wilkinson.) 

punishment  (Dan.  I.  c. ;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  2  Mace.  vii. 
5;  Hos.  vii.  7).  A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by 
Cfaardm  {Voyage  en  Perse,  iv.  276).  two  ovens 
having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole  month 
to  throw  in  any  corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price 
of  corn.  (5. )  The  potter's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii. 
5  ;  xxxviii.  30),  which  resembles  a  chimney  in 
shape,  and  was  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  as  rep- 
resented  below.     (6.)    The   blacksmith's   furnace 


The  Egyptian  Potter's  Furnace.     (Wilkinson.) 

(Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28).  The  Greek  Kafuvos,  which 
is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  describes  the  cal- 
cining furnace  (Xen.  Vectir/.  iv.  49).  It  is  meta- 
phorically used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense  (Rev.  i. 
15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6.  W.  L.  B. 

*  FURNITURE,  formerly  =  "  equipment," 
"accoutrements  "  (see  Bible  Word-Book),  is  so  used 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  Rachel  put  the  "  teraphim  " 
(which  see)  or  "images"  in  the  "camel's  furni- 
ture," in  order  to  conceal  them  from  Laban,  who 
was  searching  for  them  in  her  tent.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  this  should  be  understood.  Thomson 
thinks  that  she  placed  them  under  the  padding  of 
the  riding-saddle,  where,  as  he  mentions,  the  Arabs 
at  present  often  secrete  stolen  goods  (Land  and 
Book,  ii.  24).  Carpets  were  frequently  spread  over 
the  saddle  on  which  women  rode,  and  these  could 
have  been  thrown  over  the  idols,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  seat  and  of  concealment.  Kitto 
{Bible  JlluMr.  i.  301,  Amer.  ed.)  suggests  that  the 
convexity  of  the  pack-saddle  may  have  formed  a  good 
hiding-place  for  the  images.  It  is  altogether  less 
probable  that  the  "  furniture  "  was  the  palanquin 
or  litter  swung  across  the  camel's  back,  with  apart- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  screened  with  curtains 
(see  Jahn,  Bibl.  Archceol.  §  49,  Upham's  trans.). 
The  rapid  travelling  on  this  flight  of  Jacob  would 
have  made  such  a  vehicle  inconvenient  and  unsafe. 
On  the  Hebrew  expression,  see  Tuch,  Die  Genesis, 
p.  459;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i.  67;  Knobel,  Die 
Genesis,  p.  226;  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Pentateuch, 
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i.  298  (Eng.   trans.)-     "Saddle,"   on  the  whole, 
though  vague,  may  for  us  be  the  best  translation 

H. 


G. 

GA'AL  (7V2  [rejection,  Fiirst,  perh.  a  cutting 
or  graft.,  Ges.]  :  Tad\ ;  [Vat.  Ta\aao,  exc.  ver. 
28,  TaaS;  Alex.  FaaS,  exc.  ver.  36,  Ta5,  and  vv. 
20,  37,  ro\aa5;]  Joseph.  TaaATjs:  Goal),  son  of 
Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites  in  their  rebellion 
against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  [20-41]  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
v-  7,  §§  3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Shechem,  nor  specially  interested  in  the 
revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of  condotlieri. 
who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Josephus 
calls  him  rls  riiiv  apx^vroov.  a  term  which  scarcely 
designates  any  special  office,  as  in  the  case  of  Zebul 
(ra>v  ^.iKijxnwv  apx^v,  Joseph.  Lb.):  more  prob- 
ably it  has  reference  to  the  headship  of  his  family 
(Judg.  ix.  20;  Joseph.  I.  c),  and  the  command  of 
a  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  his  service  (crvv  otrKiTais 
KaX  cruyyevf<rt,  Joseph.).  His  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix.  28),  together  with 
the  re-establishment  of  idolatry  at  Shechem,  shows 
that  the  movement  in  which  lie  took  part  was  a 
reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines  with  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic  family  of 
Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech.  The  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and  procured  the 
expulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon  a  charge  of 
cowardice      [Abimelech.]  T.  E.  B. 

GA'ASH  ([ttfoa,  in  pause]  1&21  — earth- 
quake: Tads,  [Rom.  Vat.]  once  Fa\adS:  Gnus). 
On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hijl  of  Gaash  "  (accurately 

"  Mount  G.,"  S""1^),  in  the  district  of  "  Mount 
Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-serach,  or  Timnath-cheres, 
the  city  which  at  his  request  was  given  by  the 
nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided,  and  where  at 
last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  9 ; 
comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only  hear  of  it  again 
incidentally  as  the  native  place  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  '•  tliddai,    or    Hurai,    of  the    brooks    (the 

torrent-beds  or  wadies,  VC!?)  °f  Gaash" — the 
"torrents  of  the  earthquake"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  name 
is  mentioned  ( Onom.  "  Gaas  " ),  but  evidently  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  place;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more  modem  trav- 
eller in  Palestine.  G. 

*  The  name  of  Gaash  has  been  lost,  but  the  hill 
which  was  so  called  has  been  identified  with  reason- 
able certainty.  Our  countryman,  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
in  1843  discovered  Timnath-serah  (  —  Tininath- 
heres)  in  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  present  Tibneh, 
about  G  miles  northeast  of  Jufna  (the  Roman 
Gophna).  Hut  we  know  from  Judg.  ii.  9,  that 
( 1  list,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  town, 
which  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (where  Tihneh 
is  at  present),  and  that  Joshua  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  this  hill.  It  is  found  now  that  off 
against  these  ruins  of  Tibneh  (thus  identified  as 
Timnath-serah),  a  little  to  the  south  of  them,  rises 
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]  a  high  hill,  and  on  "  the  north  side  "  of  this  hill 
are  some  remarkable  tombs  of  elaborate  structure 
and  of  great  antiquity.  Thus  nothing  but  the 
extant  name  is  wanting;  for  the  site  of  the  ruined 
town,  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  the  sepulchral  excava- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  where  the  tomb 
of  Joshua  was  cut  out,  supply  ample  proof  that 
Gaash  must  have  been  in  this  place.  (See  "  Visit 
to  Antipatris  "  in  the  Bill.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  478  tf.) 
Add  to  all  this  that  "the  brooks"  (toadies  or 
ravines)  of  Gaash  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30)  answer  to 
"  the  deep  valleys  round  about  this  hill,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  flow  to  Wady  BelaV 
(See  Rob.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  42.)  H. 

GA'BA  (y?3  [height,  hill]  :  Tu&ad,  Tou&dx, 
TafSawv,  [etc.:]  Gabee,  Gabaa,  Geba).  The  same 
name  as  Geba,  but  with  the  vowel  sound  made 
broader,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  because  of 
its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 
It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24;  Ezr.  ii. 
26;  Neh.  vii.  30  ["Geba,"  A.  V.  ed.  1611]:  but 
in  the  Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8 ; 
Neh.  xi.  31.     [Gabdes.] 

GABAEL  (TaMX;  Alex.  Ta.fxar\X :  Vet. 
Lat.  Gababel ;  Vulg.  omits).  1.  An  ancestor  of 
Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  [Ta^atjKos,  TajSaTjA:  Alex.  iv.  20,  ra/iarjAos; 
FA',  i.  14.  Ta^rjXos'-  Gabelus.]  A  poor  Jew  (Tob. 
i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in  Media."  to  whom  Tobias 
lent  (sub  chirographo  dedil,  Vulg.)  ten  talents  of 
silver,  which  Gabael  afterwards  faithfully  restored 
to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  i. 
14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix.  [2,  5,]  x.  2).     [Gabkias.] 

B.  F.  W. 

GAB'ATHA  ([ra&aBa:]  Bagatha),  Esth.  xii. 

1.      [BlGTHAN.] 

GAB'BAI  [2  syl.]  023  [collector,  as  of 
tribute]:  r*j/3e'i  [Vat.  Tt)8t)\  Alex.  T-n&eei;  FA. 
rrifieis'-]  G'ebbdi),  apparently  the  head  of  an  im- 
portant family  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (ra00a0Z:  Gabbatha).  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 
"  Pavement"  (XtdScrrpwrov),  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (0rjfj.a)  was  planted,  from  his  place 
on  which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  proetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (Exerc.  on  St.  John, 

ad  loc. )  that  the  word  is  derived  from  23,  a  sur- 
face, in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere 
translation  of  XidSffTpaiToi/.  There  was  a  room  in 
the  Temple  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sate,  and  which 
was  called  Gazith,  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth 

and  square  flags  (jTT3)  ;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures 
that  Pilate  may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his 
judgment  in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  St.  .John,  who,  in  other  in- 
stances, gives  the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly 
belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a  mere  translation 
of  a  ( I  reek  one.  Besides.  Pilate  evidently  spoke 
from  the  bema  —  the  regular  seat  of  justice  —  and 
this  in  an  important  place  like  Jerusalem  would  be 
in  a  fixed  spot.  Besides,  the  pra^torium.  a  Roman 
residence  with  the  idolatrous  emblems,  could  not 
have  been  within  the  Temple.     The  word  is  more 
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probably  Chaldee,  Sj"I22,  from  an  ancient  root 
signifying  height  or  roundness  —  the  root  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Gibeah,  which  is  the  common  term 
in  the  O.  T.  for  a  bald  rounded  hill,  or  elevation 
of  moderate  height.  In  this  case  Gabbatha  desig- 
nated the  elevated  bema;  and  the  "pavement" 
was  possibly  some  mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  either 
forming  the  bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court 
immediately  round  it  —  perhaps  some  such  work 
as  that  which  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  (Ccesar,  40) 
Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  expeditions,  in  order  to  give  the  bema  or 
tribunal  its  necessary  conventional  elevation. 
[Pavement.]  G. 

GABT)ES  (ra/3/8f)s,  both  MSS. ;  [rather, 
Rom.,  Alex.;  Vat.  AcKo^rjs  ;  Aid.  ro/SSr?*:] 
Gabea),  1  Esdr.  v.  20.      [Gaba.] 

GABRFAS  (rafylas,  LXX.  ;  Ta&pti,  FA. 
[Sin.]  ;  i.  e.  TTHSS,  the  man  of  Jehovah),  accord- 
ing to  the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of 
Gabael,  the  creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though 
in  another  place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  rt£  rod  Fa&pia  [Vat. 
-«-];  cf.  Fritzsche,  ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his 
father.  The  readings  throughout  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  in  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely 
confused.  It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose 
that  ra$av\w  tw  a5f\<p<2  rw  Tafipia.  should  be 
read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact  suggested  by  Cod.  FA., 
ra/3r/A«  .  .  .  tcj3  a5.  rw  Vafipfi.  The  misun- 
derstanding of  rtf  ade\<p<?  (cf.  Tob.  i.  10,  16,  &c.) 
naturally  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  old  Latin  has,  Gabelofratrimeoflio  Gabahel ; 
and  so  also  iv.  20.  B.  F.  W. 

GA'BRIEL  (bS"n32,  man  of  God:  Ta- 
/3pt^jA,  LXX.  and  N.  T. :  '[Gabriel]).  The  word, 
which  is  not  in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  de- 
scription of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  in  Dan.  viii.  10,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke 
i.  19,  26.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as  a 
gloss  on  some  other  passages  of  the  O.  T. )  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture, 
he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  con- 
tending against  evil  [Michael],  but  in  its  minis- 
tration of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  Thus 
his  mission  to  Daniel  is  to  interpret  in  plain  words 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  com- 
fort him  after  his  prayer  with  the  prophecy  of  the 
"  seventy  weeks."  And  so  in  the  New  Testament 
he  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  as  he 
does  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiah  and  of 
his  forerunner.  His  prominent  character,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  "  fellow-servant "  of  the  saints  on 
earth;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  simplicity,  and 
absence  of  nil  terror  and  mystery,  in  his  communi- 
cations to  men.  A.  B. 

*  There  is  no  clear  Scriptural  authority  for  the 
plural  use  of  archangel  (see  above).  The  term, 
which  twice  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Thess.  iv.  16 ; 
Jude  9),  is  once  applied  to  Michael,  but  not  to 
Gabriel.  Although  the  divine  messages  by  the 
xngel  Gabriel,  on  both  the  occasions  of  his  recorded 
appearance,  were  characterized,  as  above  stated,  by 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  terror,  yet  it  is  stated, 
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in  each  instance,  that  the  vision  awakened  extraor- 
dinary fear  —  suggesting  the  thought,  that  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  mien  of  the  angel, 
fitted  to  inspire  special  awe.  S.  W. 

GAD  (13  :  ro5;  [1  Chr.  vi.  63,  Vat.  M.  Aav; 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  TaKadS,  but  Comp.  with  4  MSS. 
TaS;]  Joseph.  rdSas-  Gad),  Jacob's  seventh  son, 
the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole- 
brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18). 
(".)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
of  (iad  is  preserved  —  like  the  others,  an  exclama- 
tion on  his  birth  —  is  more  than  usually  obscure : 

"  And  Leah  said,  '  In  fortune  '  (be  gad,  "733),  and 
she  called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of 
the  passage  (the  Cetib):  so  it  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  key-word  by  eV  tvxv\ 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vul- 
gate, feliciltr.a     But  in  the  marginal  emendations 

of  the  Masorets  (the  Ken)  the  word  is  given   S3 

13,  "  Gad  conies."  This  construction  is  adopted 
by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (^\6ev 
7}  fio-is),  and  Symmachus  (^\Qev  Tab)-  (b.)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  manner:  "  Gad  "  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 

term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedud,  "T^"!?), 
and  the  allusion  —  the  turns  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible adequately  to  convey  in  English  —  would  seem 
to  be  to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a 
plundering  troop  (gedud)  shall  plunder  him  (ye- 
gud-enu),  but  he  will  plunder  (ya-gud)  at  their 
heels"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).b  (c.)  The  force  here  lent 
to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan 
version,  the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V.  "  a 
troop  (of  children)  cometh."  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  word  gedud — by  which  it  is 
here  sought  to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  11  — 
possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  turbulence 
and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to 
children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the 
exclamation  of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is 
probably  lost.  To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking 
some  ancient  divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is 
conjectured  to  be  once  alluded  to  —  and  once  only 
—  in  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under 
the  title  of  Gad  (Is.  lxv.  11;  A.  V.  "that  troop;" 
Gesenius,  "  dem  Gliick  "),  is  surely  a  poor  explana- 
tion. 

Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list,  with 
a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxvi. 
15-18).     [Anon;  Ezbox;  Ozmi.]     The  position 


«  In  his  Quatst.  in  Geneshn,  Jerome  has  in  fortuna. 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  19,  §  8)  gives  it  still  a  different  turn 
—  rvxalos  =/ortnitus. 

b  Jerome  (De  Benedict.  Jacobi)  interprets  this  of  the 


revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on  their 
return  from  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine,  for  th» 
incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  during  their  absence. 
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of  Gad  during  the  march  to  the  Promised  Land 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Reuel  or  Deuel 
(ii.  14,  x.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named  in  the 
various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through  the 
wanderings  —  at  the  despatching  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
15)  —  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (xxvL 
3,  15);  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an 
indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the  tribe 
which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neighbor. 
He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of  Ashor, 
to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben.  These 
two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in  their 
numbers,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations  which 
were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first  census 
Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  40,500;  at  the  last, 
Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  43,330;  This  alliance 
was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of  their 
pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these  two  tribes 
alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  left  five  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occu- 
pations unchanged.  "  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath 
been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  till  now  "  — 
"we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fathers" 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4)  —  such  was  the  account 
which  the  patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  civilization  and  the  persecutions  of  Egypt  had 
worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of  the  tribes, 
but  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to  the  pas- 
toral pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and 
at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  "have  cattle" — "  a  great  multitude  of 
cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  door-way  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to  their 
tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
To  their  tails  they  went,  to  the  dangers  and 
delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they  had 
elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimses  excepted  —  the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district, 
from  the  Anion  (  Wady  Majtb),  about  half  way 
down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at  or 
about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced. 
They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record 
specially  states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of 
the  children  of  Amnion  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably 
the  mountainous  district  which  is  intersected  by 
the  torrent  Jabbok  —  if  the  Wady  Zurk%  be  the 
Jabbok — including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroer,  that  faces  Kab- 
bah," the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West 
was  the  Jordan  (ver.  27).  The  territory  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  comparative!  v  separate  and  independent 
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parts,  (1)  the  high  land,  on  the  general  level  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk 
valley  of*  the  Jordan  itself —  the  former  stopping 
short  at  the  Jabbok;  the  latter  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  great  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
extending  up  to  the  very  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  Gen- 
nesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  —  "  the  land  of  Gad  and 
(  iilead  "  —  we  have  only  vague  information.  From 
the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect,  is  that  of  a 
wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizon- 
tal outline;  here  and  there  the  surface  is  seamed 
by  the  ravines,  through  which  the  torrents  find  then- 
way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this  does  not  much  affect 
the  vertical  wall-like  look  of  the  range.  But  on  a 
nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  horizontal 
outline  becomes  broken,  and  when  the  summits  are 
attained,  a  new  scene  is  said  to  burst  on  the  view. 
"  A  wide  table-land  appears,  tossed  about  in  wild 
confusion  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich 
grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are 
thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long 
since  cleared  away;  the  northern  parts  still  abound 
in  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth, 
ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  Yarmuk,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Anion 
fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  east  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain, 
which  by  a  gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert " 
(Stanley,  S.  of-  P.  p.  320).  A  very  picturesque 
country,  not  the  "  fiat  open  downs  of  smooth  and 
even  turf"  of  the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby, 
p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reuben  ami  of  the 
Moabites,  but  "  most  beautifully  varied  with  hang- 
ing woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus, 
cedar,  arbutus,  arbutus  andraclme,  ifce.  At  times 
the  country  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park  " 
(147),  "graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage" 
(Porter,  Handb.  p.  310).     [Gii.kad.J 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  (iilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah,  the  modern  Sulkliid,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  Unman,  and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while 
the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northwards 
to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  be- 
came identified  with  Gilead,  that  name  so  mem- 
orable in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name 
of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of 
Ba-dian.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  •'  Gilead  "  is  said 
to  have  "abode  beyond  .Ionian"  (Judg.  v.  17). 
Jephthah  appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of 
Mizpeh  (Judg.  xi.  34:  comp.  31, and  Josh.  xiii.  26), 
and  vet  he  is  always  designated  "  the  Gileadite ;  " 
and  so  also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaini  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  Ear.  ii.  61;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  28). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked,  fierce  and  warlike,  "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  is 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  heroes 
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of  Gad,  "the  least  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a 
hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand,"  who 
joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  "  flood 
and  field"  which  stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded, 
as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagarites, 
"  Children  of  the  East,*'  and  all  the  other  countless 
tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hostility  to  the 
strangers  whose  coming  had  dispossessed  them  of 
their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
tribe  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  exercise. 
One  of  its  great  engagements  is  related  in  1  Chr. 
v.  19-22.  Here  their  opponents  were  the  wander- 
ing Ishmaelite  tribes  of  Jetur,  Nephiah,  and  Xodab 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15),  nomad  people,  possessed  of 
an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  possessions  of  their  Be- 
douin successors.  This  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have 
entered  with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their 
victims  :  probably  pushed  their  way  further  into 
the  eastern  wilderness  in  the  "steads"  of  these 
Hagarites.  Another  of  these  encounters  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter 
story  develops  elements  of  a  different  nature  and  a 
higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness  necessary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  the  desert. 
In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah  throughout  that  affect- 
ing history,  there  are  traces  of  a  spirit  which  we 
may  almost  call  chivaleresque;  the  high  tone  taken 
with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble  but  fruitless 
expostulation  with  the  king  of  Amnion  before  the 
attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose  —  surely  in  all 
these  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of  character, 
which  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the  delicacy  of  Barzillai 
(2  Sam.  xix.  32-39)  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of 
Gad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  was 
one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities, 
Gad  appeal's  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Maha- 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim,  the  quick, 
explosive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign  would 
have  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated  by 
nearly  a  century '?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
city  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  re- 
tained some  connection  with  them.  "We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom:  "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
"know  ye  not  that  Rainoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria?  "  (1  K.  xxii.  3).  The  territory  of 
Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  Ions  and  fierce 
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struggles  of  Syr*.,  and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and 
as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it  must  have 
suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  x.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(1  Chr.  v.  2G),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "  Hath  Israel  no  sons  ?  hath  he 
no  heir?  why  doth  Malcham  (i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?"  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).  G.     • 

GAD  (12  [see  above]:  rdS-  Gad),  "the  seer" 

(HTrin),  or  "the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's  — 
such  appears  to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr. 

xxi.  9)  —  was  a  "prophet"  (Ns23),  who  appears 
to  have  joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,"  and  at 
whose  advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David 
during  his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we 
do  not  again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of" 
the  king,  when  he  reappears  in  connection  with  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But 
he  was  evidently  attached  to  the  royal  establish- 
ment at  Jerusalem,  for  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in 
settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  service 
of  the  "  house  of  God,"  by  which  his  name  was 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction 
Gad  has  been  compared  with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Hebr.  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have 
been  of  the  same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken 
as  denoting  his  parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported 
by  any  evidence.  Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground 
for  Ewald's  suggestion  (Gtsch.  iii.  116)  that  he  was 
of  the  school  of  Samuel.  If  this  could  be  made 
out,  it  would  afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining 
David.     [David,  p.  556.]  G. 

GAD  (*T2  :  SaifiSviov ;  Sin.  Saifuwy:  Fovtuna). 
Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article.  In  the  A.  "V  . 
of  Is.  lxv.  11  the  clause  "  that  prepare  a  table  for 
that  troop  "  has  in  the  margin  instead  of  the  last 
word  the  proper  name  "  Gad,"  which  evidently  de- 
notes some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it. 
Huetius  would  understand  by  it  Fortune  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  Moon,  but  Vitringa,  on  the  contrary, 
considers  it  to  be  the  Sun.  Millius  (Diss,  de  Gad 
et  Mem)  regards  both  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  of 
the  Moon.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  un- 
der whatever  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is 
supported  by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common 
assent  of  commentators.     It  is  evidently  connected 

with  the  Syriac  j  «-~Nv »  yado,  "  fortune,  luck,"  and 

with  the  Arabic  i\o,  /"<A  "good  fortune,"  and 
Gesenius  is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  astrologers  of  the  East  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hist. 
Ar.  p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune. 
Movers  (Pham.  i.  650)  is  in  favor  of  the  planet 
Venus.  Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the 
Syrian  worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx. 

11))  "^t? '  bar/ad,  or  as  the  Keri  has  it,  "T3  S3, 
"  Gad,  or  good  fortune,  conieth."  The  Targum  of 
Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Tartrum  botb 
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give  "  a  lucky  planet  cometh,"  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  this  is  an  interpretation  which  grew  out 
of  the  astrological  beliefs  of  a  later  time;  and  we 
can  infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idol- 
atry of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan-Aram  in  the  age 
of  Jacob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
{Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  each  man  to  have  in  his  house  a  splendid 
couch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  apart  for 
"  the  prince  of  the  house,"  that  is,  for  the  star, 
or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more  propi- 
tious. This  couch  was  called  the  couch  of  Gada, 
or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl.  Sanhed.  f.  20  a,  Ntda- 
rim,  f.  50  a).    Again  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  sect.  05, 

the  words   "OM  Q^p\  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31,  are  ex- 
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plained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Kabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (on 

Gen.  xxx.  11),  says  "that  "727  (Is.  lxv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 

(Arabic):  but  he  says  that  "72  K3  (Gen.  xxx.  11) 
is  not  used  in  the  same  sense." 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by  the 
Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described 
in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  The  table  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  9)  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long,  15 
wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were  placed 
two  drinking  cups  (/capx')0'"*)  weighing  30  talents, 
two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and  three  golden 
goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200  Baby- 
lonian talents.  The  couch  and  table  of  the  god  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at  Patara  in  the 
island  of  Panchaea  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (v. 
i6).     Comp.  also  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  703: 

:<  Hue  undique  Troi'a  gaza 
Incensis  erepta  adytis,  mensizque  deorum 
Crateresque  nuro  solidi,  captivaque  vestis 
Congeritur." 
In  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne 
(  Var.  Sticr.  p.  363),  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  em  • 
blem  of  the  sun;  and  of  Le  Clerc  (Comm.  in  Is.) 
and  Lakemacher  (Obs.  Phil.  iv.  18,  &c.),  who  iden- 
tify Gad  with  Hecate.    Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  19)  tells 
us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  mythology  Tux??  was 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over   birth,    and  was   represented    by  the   Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.     [Mkni, 
note  a.] 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal-Gad,  and  Giddeueme  (Plaut. 
Pan.  v.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  ( Mini.  Phmn. 

p.  407)  renders  i"TC2372  "72,  "favoring  fortune." 

W.  A.  W. 
GAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
13,  §  3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin. 
H.  N.  v.  10),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onom. 
8.  v  ),  and  sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each 
of  those  places  (Itin.  Anton,  ed.  AVess.  pp.  196, 
198;  Tub.  Pent.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hiero- 
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max,  three  miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and 
baths  called  Amatha  ( Onom.  s.  v.  dSUiam  et  Gad- 
am;  I  tin.  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephus  calls  it  the 
capital  of  Peraea;  and  Polybiua  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7,  §  3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  large 
district  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus 
TaSapTris  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  10);  Strabo  also  informs 
us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  were  eV  rij  To- 
SapiSi,  "in  the  territory  of  Gadara  (Geog.  xvi.). 
Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  "Country  of  the 
Gadarenes,"  xciipa  or  •n-epix&'pos  t&i/  TaSaprifwy 
(Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26,  37 ). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hi!!,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keis. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Skeriat  d-Mandhur,  the  an- 
cient Hieromax ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  vV  Arab,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandhur.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  bfetween  the  two  latter  wadies;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  command- 
ing. The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  there  are 
traces  of  fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost 
completely  prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  cap- 
ture, along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  the  year  b.  c.  218  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  §  3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannieus,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  months  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3;  B.  J.  i. 
4,  §  2).  The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  the  place  having  been  destroyed 
during  their  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Fompey 
to  gratify  his  freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a 
Gadarene  (B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7).  When  Gabinius,  the 
proconsul  of  Syria,  changed  the  government  of 
Juda?a,  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  districts, 
and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  council, 
Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts (B.  J.  i.  8,  §  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  (Ant. 
xv.  7,  §  3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34;  Mark 
v.  1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  "They  ware  no  clothes, 
neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs." 
( 'hrist  came  across  the  lake  from  ( 'aperiiaum,  and 
landed  at  the  southeastern  corner,  where  the  steep, 
lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau  breaks  down 
into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs  met 
him  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  on  the  side 
of  the  adjoining  declivity  the  "  great  herd  of  swine  " 
were  feeding;  when  the  demons  went  among  them 
the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "  steep  place" 
into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up  to 
the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion came  down  in  haste,  and  "  besought  Jesus  that 
he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  country.  Another 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
remains  of  Gadara  are  its  tombs,  which  dot  the  clifls 
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for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  city.  They 
are-  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of 
chambers  of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than 

20  feet  square,  with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies. 
The  doors  are  slabs  of  stone — a  few  being  orna- 
mented with  panels:  some  of  them  still  remain  in 
their  places.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis 
are  all  troglodytes,  "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the 
poor  maniacs  of  old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  al- 
most as  dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  have  [in  the 
received  text]  the  word  repyeo-rjvwv  (instead  of 
T<x5apt)vwv),  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 

Hebrew  ^;H3  (LXX.  Vepyeaatos)  in  Gen.  xv. 

21  and  Deut.  vii.  1  —  the  name  of  an  old  Canaan- 
itish  tribe  [Gikgashites],  which  Jerome  (Comm. 
ad  Gun.  xv. )  locates  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  ( Opp.  iv.  140)  that  a 
city  called  Geryesa  anciently  stood  on  the  eastern 
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side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still  the 
other  gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate.  Gadara 
was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would  include  Ger- 
gesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Tepaayviiv,  while 
others  have  TaHap-nvwv —  the  former  reading  is 
adopted  by  Griesbach  «  and  Lachmann;  while  Scholz 
[with  Tisch.  and  Treg.]  prefers  the  latter;  and 
either  one  or  other  of  these  is  preferable  to  Tepye- 
(T7]VWV.      [Geeasa.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inhab- 
itants massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
called  the  Capital  of  Persea.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 


The  ruins  of  Urn  Keis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences  —  the  via  recta  of  Gadara  — 
which  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  hav- 
ing a  colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all 
prostrate.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two 
theatres,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a 
house,  not  a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing ; 
yet  the  old  pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly 
perfect;  and  here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  char- 
iot-wheels are  visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one 


of  the  thoroughfares  of  Pompeii.  (Full  descrip- 
tions of  Gadara  are  given  in  Handbook  for  Syr.  <J- 
Pal.  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  270  f. ;  Porter,  in 
Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  281  f.)    J.  L.  P. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  we  know  the 
exact  place  where  the  Saviour  healed  the  demoniacs, 
or  the  precipice  from  which  the  swine  rushed  down 
into  the  sea.  The  statement  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle that  both  these  events  occurred  at  Gadara,  or 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  attended  with  serious 
difficulty.  That  city  is  ten  miles  inland  from  the 
lake,  and  is  approached  only  by  a  toilsome  way, 
whereas  the  evangelists  seem  to  represent  the  mir- 
acle as  performed  at  once  on  the  Saviour's  landing 
(Mark  v.  2),  and  consequently,  according  to  the 


a  *  Griesbach  retains  rVpyeoTjiw  in  the  text  (Matt,  mentnrius  Criticus,  i.  90  ff.  Lachmann,  Tischondorf, 
viii.  28),  but  marks  Vepaa-ijvb>v  as  of  equal,  or  nearly  and  Tregelles  agree  in  reading  TepaoTjiw  in  Mark  and 
equal,  authority.     See  the  full  discussion  in  his  Com-    Luke.  A. 
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impression  which  the  narrative  make.?  on  the  reader, 
near  the  shore.  Again,  the  mountain  where  the 
swine  were  feeding  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
lake;  lor  they  ran  madly  down  the  precipice  (/cprj^u- 
vds)  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  But  with 
Gadara  at  such  a  distance,  the  miracle  could  not 
have  been  wrought  till  alter  some  considerable  de- 
lay, and  still  less  could  the  swine  have  plunged 
directly  into  the  sea.  A  recent  traveller  in  that 
region,  Thomson  (Lind  <)'■  Book,  ii.  35),  describes 
the  intervening  country  thus:  —  First  (as  one  goes 
inland),  ''there  is  a  broad  plain  from  Khwbet 
Samra  to  the  Jerinuk;  then  the  vast  gorge  of 
this  river,  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  Cm  AVw."  Hence,  if  the  swine  started 
from  the  vicinity  of  Gadara,  they  would  have  to 
run  down  the  mountain,  ford  the  Jermuk  (Hiero- 
max)  as  deep  and  rapid  as  the  Jordan  itself,  and 
then  cross  a  level  plain  several  miles  in  length  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  writer  just  named 
proposes  a  different  locality,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  the  Scripture  account.  He  reports  his 
finding  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Wadij  Semakh,  known 
among  the  natives  as  Kerzi  or  Gersi.  Directly 
above  this  site  stands  "an  immense  mountain," 
where  are  also  (as  well  as  near  Gadara)  rock-tombs 
such  as  lunatics  in  the  East  sometimes  occupy  at 
the  present  day."  The  base  of  this  mountain, 
though  not  directly  overhanging  the  site,  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  down  the  declivity 
(said  to  be  almost  perpendicular  =  Kara  too  Kpr]fj.- 
vov,  Mark  v.  13),  would  be  carried  by  their  own 
impetus  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.*  He  says  further,  that  this  Gersa, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  gives  back  to  us  very 
nearly  the  ancient  Gergesa  or  Geresa.  This  may 
be  the  identical  place  of  which  Origen  seems  to 
have  heard,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.     (See  Reland's  Paleestina,  p.  807.) 

One  circumstance  not  unimportant  to  the  discus- 
sion here  has  been  overlooked  by  some  writers. 
The  evangelists  do  not  mention  Gadara  or  Gergesa 
(whichever  may  be  the  true  reading),  but  speak 
only  of  "  the  country  (region,  x^P°)  °f  *ne  Gad- 
arenes,"  or  Gergesenes,  as  a  general  geographical 
designation.0  So  far  from  naming  that  city,  Luke 
(viii.  26),  in  order  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the 
"region  of  the  Gadarenes,"  merely  defines  it  as 
opposite  to  Galilee  (avrtirepav  t7]s  TaMKaias)- 
Hence  the  city  to  which  the  Synoptists  refer  as 
the  one  to  which  the  keepers  of  the  swine  fled  in 
terror,  and  from  which  the  people,  on  hearing  their 
report,  came  out  to  Jesus  (Matt.  viii.  33  ft". :  Mark 
v.  1-1;  Luke  viii.  3-1  ff.),  is  not  necessarily  Gadara, 
but  may  be  any  other  city  in  the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes, viewed  definitely  as  the  one  associated  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  these  transactions.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  accuracy  of  the  writers,  if  we  find  the 
scene  of  the  two-fold  miracle  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  or  Gergesenes.     The 
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a  *  Tristram  (Lan/I  of  Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  455,  note) 
says:  ''I  have  often  met  in  the  outskirts  of  CailTa 
\Haifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel]  a  maniac  who 
Jwells  in  similar  tombs."  II. 

6  *  Matthew's  "  afar  off.''  viii.  30  (naiepav),  being  of 
course  relative,  applies  well  ouough  to  the  herd  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  r  immense  mountain,"  though 
the  spectator  may  be  at  the  base.  Besides,  one  feels 
that  Mark's  and  Luke's  deictic  «ei  reflects  a  manifest  I 


evangelists  do  not  in  reality  commit  themselves  to 
anything  more  definite  than  that. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Tristram,  who 
also  visited  the  ruins  of  this  KertH  or  Gersa,  en- 
dorses Dr.  Thomson's  view.  "The  bluff  behind  is 
so  steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of 
swine,  rushing  frantically  down,  must  certainly 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  before  they 
could  recover  themselves.  While  the  tombs  at 
Gadara  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  remarkable, 
yet  the  whole  region  is  so  perforated  everywhere  by 
these  rock-chambers  of  the  dead,  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  a  home  for  the  demoniac  will  not 
be  wanting,  whatever  locality  be  assigned  for  the 
events  recorded  by  the  evangelists."  {Land  <>f 
Israel,  p.  466, 3d  ed.)  Lord  Lindsay,  who  went 
into  that  region,  assigns  the  occurrence  to  Wady 
Fik,  considerably  further  south  on  the  lake  (Letters 
on  the  Holy  Land,  p.  2  18).  Stanley,  at  first  rely- 
ing on  that  writer,  adopted  the  same  view  {'Sin.  tf 
Pal.  eh.  x.);  but  now  speaks  of  the  inadmissibility 
of  that  identification  (Notices  of  Eastern  Locali- 
ties. ()V\,  p.  19-4).  Captain  Wilson's  exploring 
party  have  visited  this  Kerz't  still  more  recently, 
and  found  it  answering  well  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Scripture  history.  H. 

GAD'DI  ("TO:  ra55i';  [Tat. TaS'Set :]  Gaddt), 

son  of  Susi;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  among  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  11). 

GAD  DIEL  (bS^!!  [God  the  fortune-giver, 
Fiirst] :  rovSrqK'  Geddiel),  son  of  Sodi;  represent- 
ative of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on  the  same  occasion 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  CHS:  ra55i';  [Vat.  Tattei;]  Alex. 
TeSSci,  and  Ta55ei:  Gadi),  father  of  Menahem, 
who  seized  the  throne  of  Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K. 
xv.  14,  17). 

GAD'ITES,  THE  OiaH  :  0  r\B,  6  TaWt 
[Vat.  FA.  -Set],  ol  vio\  rdS^-Uex.  in  2  K.  x.  33, 
TcAaaSSef;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  TeSSei;  ver.  37, 
FA.  TaSSeii/:]  Gad,  GndUm,  GaJdi).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  tribe.  Their 
character  is  described  under  Gad,  p.  849.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "  the  Gadite "  the  LXX.  have 
Ta.Aa.a55i  [Vat.  -5ei,  Alex.  Ta55t],  and  the  Vulg. 
tie  Gadi.  W.  A.  W. 

GA'HAM  (302  [perh.  burning, fire-brand]: 
Tai/j.;  Alex,  ["in  charact.  minore  "]  Taijx:  [Grt- 
ham]),  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
concubine  Keumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  this  tribe.  The  name  probably 
signifies  "sunburnt,"  or  "swarthy." 

GA'HAR  ("in|  [hiding-place,  Ges.]:  Taip\ 
[in  Ezr.,  Vat.  TaeA:  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  omit:] 
Gaher).  The  IJene-Gachar  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In 
the  lists  of  1  Esdr.  the  name  is  given  as  Geddor. 


sense  on  their  part  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ant 
the  1  inding-place  to  each  other.  The  hand  points  out 
the  object,  as  it  were,  visible  from  the  shore.         II. 

c  *  Tristram  (p.  435)  speaks  of  Matthew  as  naming 
the  exact  locality,  Gergesa  =  c>rsa,  hut  Matthew's 
expression  is  \u)pa  ri>v  TepyeoTjiw  or  VaHaprivwv  (the 
latter  the  better  reading),  and  therefore  in  each  case 
indefinite,  like  that  of  the  other  writers.  H 
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*  GA'IUS  or  CA'IUS  (Taios:  Caiiu,  the  for- 
mer Grecized  from  the  latter)  is  the  name  appar- 
ently of  four  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  a  missionary  associate  of 
Paul  (crvveK8riiJ.os),  whom  the  mob  at  Ephesus 
seized  and  dragged  into  the  theatre,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Asiarchs  and  il  town-clerk  "  of  the  city. 
This  Gaius  is  otherwise  unknown.  See  Acts  xix. 
29. 

2.  One  of  the  party  who  went  with  Paul  from 
Corinth  (possibly  only  from  Philippi),  accompanying 
him  as  far  as  Asia,  when  he  went  for  the  last  time 
from  Europe  to  Palestine."  This  Gaius  was  a  na- 
tive of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  hence  a  different 
person  from  the  preceding  one.  Some,  as  Kuinoel, 
Olshausen,  Neander,  regard  him  as  a  Thessalonian, 
but  they  must  then  join  Aepficuos  with  Tt/j.69eos, 
in  the  above  passage,  which  not  only  puts  «at  there 
out  of  its  natural  place,  but  disagrees  with  xvi.  1. 
Timothy  was  a  native  of  Lystra  (which  see). 

3.  A  Gaius,  who  lived  at  Corinth,  and  sent  a 
salutation  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians 
(Rom.  xvi.  23).  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  whom 
Paul  baptized  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  was  Paul's 
"  host  "  during  his  second  sojourn  in  that  city,  and 
was  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  all  who  bore  Christ's 
name  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 

4.  John's  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian of  this  name,  of  whose  character  the  Apostle's 
commendation  (3  John  i.  6)  gives  us  an  exalted 
opinion.  We  may  possibly  identify  him  with  num- 
ber 2.  John  wrote  the  epistle  at  Ephesus.  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Derbean  Gaius,  as  last  traced  in  the  Acts  (xx.  4), 
was  on  the  way  to  Asia.  [John,  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of.]  H. 

GAL'AAD  (Fa\oo5;  [in  1  Mace.  v.  9,  Alex. 
Ta\uaSiTis  ■  Galaad;  in  Jud.  i.,  Cedar,  in  xv. 
Vulg.  omits]),  1  Mace.  v.  9,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  the  country  of  Galaad  ({)  TaXaaSiTis; 
[Sin.  -Set-:]  Galaaditis),  1  Mace.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27, 
36,  45;  xiii.  22,  the  Greek  form  of  the  word 
Gilead. 

GA'LAL  ( V  v3  [occasion,  or  cause ;  and  then, 
perh.,  one  weighty,  influential,  Fiirst]  :  TaKaaA ; 
[Vat.  TaXaaS;  Alex.  T<o\r}\ ;  Comp.  TaKaK-] 
Galal).  1.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.l  omit;  FA.'  and 
Comp.  roAeA-]  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

GALA'TIA  (roAan'o).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as 
referring  to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe 
of  people,  or  whether  they  define  precisely  some 
tract  of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind;  and  it  will  lie 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia"   of  the  East. 


a  *  It  is  said  erroneously  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl. 
Lit.  (iii.  1167),  that  Paul  was  then  going  "from  Asia, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Europe,"  i.  e.,  earlier  than  the 
actual  time,  and  the  opposite  of  the  true  direction. 

H. 
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Roman  writers  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  just  as 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France 
TaXarai.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.  have  YaWlav  instead  of  Ta\ariav-  In  1 
Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabams  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  TaActToi,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  TaAarai  is 
the  same  word  with  KeArai;  and  the  Galatians 
were  in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic 
torrent  (apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on 
into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  when  Nicomedes  I.,  king 
of  Bithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  in- 
vited them  across  to  help  him.  Once  established, 
in  Asia  Minor,  they  became  a  terrible  scourge,  and 
extended  their  invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neigh- 
boring kings  succeeded  in  repressing  them  within 
the  general  geographical  limits  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  permanently  given.  Antiochus  I., 
king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequence 
of  his  victory  over  them,  and  Attalus  I.  of  Perga- 
mus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking  the 
title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent  for 
their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  is  doubtless 
the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Joseph.  B. 
J.  i.  20,  §  3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  bad 
been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in  the  same 
character  for  Herod  the  Great.  Meanwhile  the 
wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought  all  the 
countries  round  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Ga- 
latians fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Magne- 
sia. In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  as  a  province.  (See  Ritter,  Krdkunde, 
xviii.  597-610.) 

The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  west, 
Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and  Cili- 
cia  on  the  south,  and  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on 
the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  ex- 
act limits.  In  fact  they  were  frequently  changing. 
For  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  Diet,  of 
Geog.  i.  930  b.  At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  province  contained  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the  characteristic  part 
of  Galatia  lay  northward  from  those  districts.  On 
the  table-land  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys, 
the  Galatians  were  settled  in  three  tribes,  the  Tec- 
tosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and  the  Trocmi,  the  first 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  familiar 
to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the 
Cevennes  near  Toulouse.  The  three  capitals  were 
respectively  Tavium,  Pessinus,  and  Aneyra.  The 
last  of  these  (the  modern  Angora)  was  the  centre 
of  the  roads  of  the  district,  and  may  be  regarded 
I  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Galatians.  These  Eastern 
I  Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  character, 
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md  something  of  their  ancient  language.  At  least 
Jerome  says  that  in  his  clay  the  same  language 
might  be  heard  at  Ancyra  as  at  Treves :  and  he  is 
a  good  witness ;  for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves. 
The  prevailing  speech,  however,  of  the  district  was 
Greek.  Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Gallo- 
graeci.  ("  Hi  jam  degeneres  sunt;  mixti,  et  Gal- 
lograeci  vere.  quod  appellantur."  Manlius  in  Livy, 
xxxviii.  17.)  The  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are 
Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul 
through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very  general 
terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6),  that  on 
his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus  through  tV  Qpuyiav  Kal  t^v  Ta- 
AaTLKrji'  x&Pav-  Fr0IU  the  epist'e  indeed  we  have 
this  supplementary  information,  that  an  attack  of 
sickness  (Si'  affOeuelav  tt\s  aapK.6s,  Gal.  iv.  13) 
detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  (ib.  14,  15);  but  this  does  not  inform 
us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on  the  third 
circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  23)  as  Siepx^M6" 
vos  Kade^s  ryu  FaAariKriu  x^Pav  Ka^  ^puyiav. 
We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occupied  with  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea,  and 
that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(axrirep  SUra^a  rats  iKK\r)ffiats  rrjs  TaKaTias, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1);  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  places  which  he  had  visited.  We  observe 
that  the  "churches  "  of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2).  From  this 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  visited  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  residing  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great  central 
church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  rj  FaXartK^  X^Pa  usec' 
in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned 
first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different 
on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province,  but  simply  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Gala- 
tia is  used  here  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  general 
way.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9,  10,  where  the  enumera- 
tion is  ethnographical  rather  than  political,  Phrygia 
is  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia,  while  the  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  where  each  geograph- 
ical term  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  wc  see  in  this  fickleness  a  speci- 
men of  that  "  esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  a  toutes  les 
impressions,''  that,  "mobility  extreme,"  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race 
(Hist,  des  Gaulois,  Introd.  iv.,  v.).  From  Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  2,  we  know  that  many  Jews  were 
settled  in  Galatia;  but  Gal.  iv.  8  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly  Gen- 
tiles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
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by  Biittger  (Schaupl  <<z  der  Wirksamkeit  des  Apot- 
tels  Paulus,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
Beitrage,  pp.  1-5),  namely,  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colossre,  i.  e .  the  extreme  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit;  and  the  acrOeveia  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  epistle;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
tians, The  Epistle  to  the.  J.  S.  H. 

*  GALATIANS  (raAaraC  Galatm),  1  Mace, 
viii.  2;  2  Mace.  viii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  1;  to  whom 
Paul  wrote  his  Galatian  epistle.  Of  this  people 
some  account  has  been  given  above  [Galatia]. 
No  one  of  all  the  N.  T.  epistles  reflects  so  many 
national  traits  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  as  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  some- 
what peculiar  intermixture  of  Judaistic  and  hea- 
then elements  which  we  find  at  work  among 
them,  their  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  a 
Pharisaic  legalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  libertinism  on  the  other,  the  ardor  of  tem- 
perament which  made  them  so  zealous  for  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  at  one  time,  and  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  false  teachers  at  another,  and  likewise 
susceptible  of  such  strong  affection  for  Paul  when 
they  first  believed,  and  of  such  partisanship  for  his 
opponents  so  soon  after  his  leaving  them,  are  char- 
acteristics more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  letter,  and 
presuppose  certain  historical  antecedents  having 
something  to  do  with  their  formation. 

Of  these  antecedents,  Prof.  Lightfoot's  ethno- 
graphic sketch,  brief,  but  the  result  of  extended  in- 
vestigation (St.  Paul's  /'Jpistle  to  the  Galatians,  pp. 
1-17,  2d  ed.),  furnishes  a  very  good  account:  "  The 
Gdatians,  whom  Manlius  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  and  St.  Paul  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
were  a  very  mixed  race.  The  substratum  of  society 
consisted  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  chiefly  Phrygians,  of  whose  language  not 
much  is  known,  but  whose  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious system  has  a  prominent  place  in  ancient 
history.  The  upper  layer  was  composed  of  the 
Gaulish  conquerors  ;  while  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  social  mass  were  Greek  settlers,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  had  followed  the  successors  of 
Alexander  thither,  and  were  already  in  the  country 
when  the  Gauls  took  possession  of  it.  To  the 
country  thus  peopled  the  Romans,  ignoring  the  old 
Phrygian  population,  gave  the  name  of  Gallogrsecia. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  of  the  Roman  conquest  was 
the  fusion  of  the  dominant  with  the  conquered  race 
—  the  result  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  of  that  nat- 
ural process  by  which  all  minor  distinctions  arc 
levelled  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  From 
this  time  forward  the  amalgamation  began,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Gauls  adopted  even  the  re- 
ligion of  their  Phrygian  subjects.  .  .  .  But  before 
St.  Paul  visited  the  country  two  new  elements  had 
been  added  to  this  already  heterogeneous  population. 
The  establishment  of  the  province  must  have  drawn 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Romans,  not  very 
widely  spread  in  all  probability,  but  gathered  about 
the  centres  of  government,  either  holding  official 
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positions  themselves,  or  connected  more  or  less  di- 
rectly with  those  who  did.  .  .  .  More  important  is  it 
to  remark  on  the  large  influx  of  Jews,  which  must 
have  invaded  Galatia  in  the  interval.  Autiochua 
the  Great  had  settled  two  thousand  Jewish  families 
in  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  and  even  if  we  suppose  these 
settlements  did  not  extend  to  Galatia,  properly  so 
called,  the  Jewish  colonists  must  in  course  of  time 
have  overflowed  into  a  neighboring  country  which 
possessed  so  many  attractions  for  them.  .  .  .  The 
country  of  Galatia  afforded  great  facilities  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  With  fertile  plains  rich  in 
agricultural  produce,  with  extensive  pastures  for 
flocks,  with  a  temperate  climate  and  copious  rivers, 
it  abounded  in  all  those  resources  out  of  which  a 
commerce  is  created.  It  was  moreover  conveniently 
situated  for  mercantile  transactions,  being  traversed 
by  a  great  hign-road  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  /Egean,  along  which  caravans  were 
constantly  passing,  and  among  its  towns  it  numbered 
not  a  few  which  are  mentioned,  as  great  centres  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  With  these  attractions  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Galatia,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  generation  before  St.  Paul,  Augustus 
directed  a  decree  granting  especial  privileges  to  the 
Jews  to  be  inscribed  in  his  temple  at  Ancyra,  the 
Galatian  metropolis,  doubtless  because  this  was  a 
principal  seat  of  the  dispersion  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
is  afforded  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  Galatia, 
which  present  here  and  there  Jewish  names  and 
symbols  amidst  a  strange  confusion  of  Phrygian 
and  Celtic,  Roman  and  Greek.  At  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  they  probably  boasted  a  large  number  of 
proselytes,  and  may  even  have  infused  a  beneficial 
leaven  into  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen 
population.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of  the  Gaulish 
character  are  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  promp- 
titude in  action,  great  impressibility,  an  eager  crav- 
ing after  knowledge,  this  is  the  brighter  aspect  of 
the  Celtic  character.  Inconstant  and  quarrelsome. 
treacherous  in  their  dealings,  incapable  of  sustained 
effort,  easily  disheartened  by  failure,  such  they  ap- 
pear when  viewed  on  their  darker  side.  .  .  .  Fi<  kle- 
ncss  is  the  term  used  to  express  their  temperament. 
This  instability  of  character  was  the  great  difficulty 
against  which  Ctesar  had  to  contend  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Gauls.  He  complains  that  they  all  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  impelled  by  the  desire  of 
change.  Nor  did  they  show  more  constancy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  than  of  the'.r  social  obli- 
gations. The  hearty  zeal  with  which  they  embraced 
the  Apostle's  teaching,  followed  by  their  rapid  apos- 
tasy, is  onl ,'  an  instance  out  of  many  of  t'.ie  reckless 
facility  with  which  they  adopted  and  discarded  one 
religious  system  after  another.  To  St.  Paul,  who 
had  had  much  bitter  experience  of  hollow  profes- 
sions and  fickle  purposes,  this  extraordinary  levity 
was  yet  a  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise.  '  I  mar- 
vel,' he  says,  'that  ye  are  changing  so  quickly.' 
He  looked  upon  it  as  some  strange  fascination. 
i  Ye  senseless  ( Sauls,  who  did  bewitch  you  V  '  The 
language  in  which  Roman  writers  speak  of  the 
martial  courage  of  the  Gauls,  impetuous  at  the  first 
onset,  but  rapidly  melting  in  the  heat  of  the  fray, 
well  describes  the  short-lived  prowess  of  these  con- 
verts in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  church. 
Equally  important,  in  its  relation  to  St.  Paul's 
epistle,  is  the  type  of  religious  worship  which  seems 
to  have  pervaded  the  Celtic  nations.     The  Gauls 
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are  described  as  a  superstitious  people,  given  over 
to  ritual  observances.  .  .  .  The  Gospel  was  offered 
to  them,  and  the  energy  of  the  Apostle's  preach- 
ing took  their  hearts  by  storm.  But  the  old  leaven 
still  remained.  The  pure  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  Christianity  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  them.  Their 
religious  temperament,  fostered  by  long  habit, 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  system  more  external  and 
ritualistic.  '  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  they 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.'  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  rebuking  this  unnatural 
violation  of  the  law  of  progress."  H. 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not 
long  after  his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
(Acts  xviii.  23),  and  probably  (see  below)  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at 
Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
a.  i>.  57  or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of 
composition  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
would  form  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles, 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  Gallogroecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566)  —  a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias,  i.  4).  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighboring  rulers  (Strabo,  /.  <\ ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  b.  o.  (I.iv. 
xxxviii.  10  ff.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with  ter- 
ritorial additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province  in 
26  A.  D.  The  epistle  appears  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12;  vi. 
12  ff.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate  the 
apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11). 

The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus : 

(1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary :  — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  as  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10); 
nay,  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  dem- 
onstrates the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii.  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galatians, 
and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  case 
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Df  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 
a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  freed  us  (iii.  10- 
14),  and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  Law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-2.1).  AH 
this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the 
Law:  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv.  1-7), 
why  then  were  they  now  turning  bark  to  bondage 
(iv.  8-11)?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle  very 
differently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court  to  others 
and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17— 2D), 
and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Law  show 
that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  and  more 
allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this  be  so, 
they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and  beware 
that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with  Christ 
(iv.  31-v.  G):  their  perverters  at  any  rate  shall  be 
punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfillment  of  the 
Law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the  Spirit  are 
what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.  16-26). 
The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  be  for- 
bearing (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  libera]  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then  after  a  noticeable 
recapitulation,  and  ?  contrast  between  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  false  teachers  (vi.  11-16),  and 
an  affecting  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle  concludes  with  his 
usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenssus, 
J/ter.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1;  Tertull.  de  Prwscr.  c.  61), 
al.),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ad  Phil.  c.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Jntrod.  ii.  318  ff".).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  (Kritik  da-  Patdia.  BrieJ'c,  Berlin, 
1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  Vorrede,  p.  vii. ; 
Einhit.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  completely  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his 
torical  criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognized  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice:  — 
1.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Calatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  tiro. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Calatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  0,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  a.  i).  51.  and  revisited  them 
8t  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  l'hrvgia,  firto-Tr}pi(aiv  irdvras  rovs 
juaflijraj.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  0,  v.  3).  The  majority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
♦pistle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 


some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  warn 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  Law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  the 
epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  sec- 
ond visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warnings 
that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was  present 
with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xviii. 
23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is  some- 
what debatable.  Cunyheare  and  llowson,  and  more 
recently  Lightfoot  {Jaurn  d  qf  Class,  an/  Sacred 
Pltilol.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  find  it  very  unlikely 
that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  in  subject  and  line 
of  argument  should  have  been  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians. They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth  as 
the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
xx.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  A.  d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments; still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  0,  ojtws  raxws,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts; 
the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  person- 
ally warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Judaizing  teachers,  —  it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently  received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  eypa.(pn  airb  'Pw/j.rjs  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  supporters, 
but  si-ems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  Kinleit.  p.  7;  Davidson, 
Introduction,  ii.  292  ft*. ;  Alford,  Prolegomena,  p. 
459. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  very  numerous.  We  mav  specify  those 
of  Winer  (Lips.  1829  [4th  ed.  1859]),  liiickert 
(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833),  Schott  (Lips. 
1834),  Olshausen  (Ivinigsb.  1840),  Windischmann 
(Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (l.eipz.  1845  [3d  ed.  by 
W.  Mi  Her,  1864]),  Meyer  (G<  tting.  1851  [4th  ed. 
1862]),  Turner  (New  York,  1855),  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Ellicott  (Loud.  1854, 4th  ed.  1867), 
Bagge  (Loud.  1856),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857  [4th 
ed.  1865]).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Prof.  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  (see  under 
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Galatians)  assigns  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to 
Corinth  as  the  place  where  it  was  written,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  that  city  (Acts  xx.  3 
ff.)  and  shortly  before  his  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Like  other  advocates  of  this  opinion,  he 
argues  for  it  mainly  from  the  similarity  of  thought 
and  language  which  distinguishes  these  two  letters 
in  a  somewhat  remarkable  degree.  For  a  tabular 
view  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  this  resemblance 
see  his  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gaiatians,  pp.  45- 
48,  and  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  p.  326. 
But  there  are  two  considerations  which  abate  the 
force  of  this  reasoning.  First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  similarity  so  far  as  it  is  verbal  (the 
sort  of  correspondence  only  which  furnishes  decisive 
proof  of  proximity  in  time)  is  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  proof-texts  quoted  from  the  O.  T.,  or 
other  formulistic  expressions,  and  would  therefore 
be  found  to  exist  at  whatever  intervals  of  time  the 
two  letters  may  have  been  written.  The  verbal 
agreement  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  shows  that  the  phraseology  of  the  one  was  still 
in  the  writer's  memory,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  when 
the  other  was  written.  Secondly,  the  similarity 
in  the  trains  of  thought  is  really  not  greater  than 
one  might  expect  to  occur  when  the  same  writer, 
who  has  fixed  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth, 
is  led  to  discuss  the  same  topics  at  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  For  example. 
Paul's  speech  to  the  Lystrians  (Acts  xiv.  15-17) 
contains  a  striking  epitome  of  his  views  respecting 
the  accountability  of  the  heathen  as  more  fully 
stated  in  Rom.  i.  19  ff.,  and  yet  the  speech  and 
the  epistle  stand  widely  apart  from  each  other  as 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  spoken  and  the  other 
written.  On  this  relation  of  Paul's  discourses  and 
epistles  to  each  other,  see  especially  Tholuck's  Die 
Reden  des  Apostels  Paulus  in  der  Apostely.,  mit 
seinen  Brief  en  verylichen  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1839,  p. 
305  ff.);  and  Ch.  J.  Trip's  Paulus  n-ich  der  Apos- 
tely eschichte :  Historischer  Werth  dieser  Berichte, 
pp.  187-219  (Leiden,  1866). 

Bishop  Ellicott's  view  (stated  above)  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Galatians  from  Ephesus,  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  of  the  later  critics  as  well  as  the  older. 
So,  among  others,  Winer,  Hemsen,  Olshausen, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  Anger,  Meander,  Meyer,  Guericke, 
Reuss,  Ewald,  Schaff,  Pr^ssense.  Bleek  is  unde- 
cided (Einl.  in  ibis  N.  lest.  p.  429),  and  some,  as 
De  Wette  and  Alford,  have  held  both  opinions  at 
different  times.  On  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  see 
Epistles  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  one  of  the  four  letters 
which  Chr.  Fr.  Baur  admits  to  be  unquestionably 
Pauline,  never  having  in  fact  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, says  Meyer,  except  by  Bruno  Bauer,  1850. 

The  dogmatic  and  practical  interest  of  this  epistle 
has  given  to  it  a  foremost  place  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  It  formed  the  battle-ground  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Romanism  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  wrote  and  re-wrote  Commentaries 
on  it,  which  have  been  often  printed,  and  translated 
into  other  languages.  Of  all  the  labors  of  his 
active  life  he  esteemed  none  more  useful  than  that 
bestowed  on  the  exposition  of  this  one  epistle.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  been  brought  into  new  prom- 
inence by  the  use  which  Baur  and  his  followers 
make  of  it  as  supporting  their  notion  of  Christianity 
as  having  been  only  a  modified  Judaism  until  it 
was  re-wrought  by  the  plastic  hand  of  the  energetic 
Paul.    "  The  epistle,"  says  Lightfoot  (p.  68,  2d  ed.), 


"  affords  at  once  the  ground  for,  and  the  refutation 
of,  this  view.  It  affords  the  ground,  for  it  dis- 
covers the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Gentile  converts.  It  affords  the  refuta- 
tion, for  it  shows  the  true  relations  existing  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve.  It  presents  not  indeed 
a  colorless  uniformity  of  feeling  and  opinion,  but  a 
far  higher  and  more  instructive  harmony,  the  gen- 
eral agreement  amidst  some  lesser  differences  and 
some  human  failings,  of  men  animated  by  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  and  working  together  for  the  same 
hallowed  purpose." 

Additional  literature.  —  Among  the  writers  who 
have  illustrated  this  epistle  the  following  also  deserve 
notice:  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  De  nonnullis  Pauli  ad 
Galat.  EpistoLe  Ijids  Comm.  i.-iii.,  Rostock,  1833- 
34,  repr.  in  Fritzschiorum  Opusc.  Acad.  pp.  158- 
258;  P.  A.  Sardinoux,  Comm.  Mir  I'epUre  de  tup. 
Paul  aux  dilates,  Valence,  1837,  with  a  critical 
introduction  and  new  translation;  Barnes,  Albert, 
Notes,  Explan.  and  Practical,  on  2d  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  New  York,  1839;  Hilgenfeld,  Der 
Galaterbrief  iibersetzt,  in  seinen  yeschichti.  Bezie- 
hungen  untersucht  u.  erkldrt,  etc.  Leipz.  1852; 
Brown,  John,  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gala- 
tians, Edin.  1853,  an  elaborate  work  ;  Maurice, 
The  Unity  of  the  New  Test.  (1854),  pp.  491-511; 
Jatho,  Pauli  Brief  an  die  Galater,  Hildesh.  1856; 
Ewald,  in  his  Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  Paulus 
ubertezt  u.  erkidrt  (1857),  pp.  52-101  ;  Jowett, 
The  Epistles  to  tlie  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
Romans,  with  Crit.  Notes  and  Dissertations,  vol. 
L,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859  (1st  ed.  1856);  Wieseler, 
Comm.  iib.  d.  Brief  an  die  Galater,  Gcitt.  1859, 
see  also  his  supplementary  article  in  Herzog's  Beat- 
Encyk.  xix.  523-535;  Schmoller,  Der  Brief  an  die 
Galater,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Theil  viii.  (1862, 
2d  ed.  1865);  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  Die  heiliye 
Schrift  zusammenhangend  untersucht,  Theil  ii. 
Abth.  i.  (1863);  Reithniayr  (Cath.),  Comm.  zum 
Brief e  an  die  Galater,  Miinchen,  1865;  Vomel, 
S.  Pauli  Br.  an  d.  Galater,  griech.  mit  deulsrlu  r 
Uebersetzuny  u.  mit  krit.  Anmerkunyen  (1865); 
G.  W.  Matthias,  Der  Galaterbrief,  u.  s.  w.  (1865), 
Greek  text  with  German  translation,  explanation 
of  difficult  passages,  and  a  special  dissertation  on 
iii.  20 ;  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Greek  New  Test. 
ii.  112-180  (1861);  Wordsworth,  Greek  New  Test., 
4th  ed.,  1866;  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul's  Ep. 
to  the  Galatians ;  a  revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Diswtations.  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1866.  This 
last  work  is  one  of  special  value  in  its  treatment 
of  the  various  ethnographic  and  historical  questions 
which  grow  out  of  the  epistle.  Hermann's  Proyr. 
de  Pauli  Epist.  ad  Galat.  trihus  primis  Capitibus 
(Lips.  1832)  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  very  in- 
structive. It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  reach 
the  sense  of  the  N.  T.  writers  if  we  construe  their 
Greek  (as  did  this  celebrated  scholar)  as  strictly 
classical,  without  making  due  allowance  for  its 
Hebraistic  character. 

The  doctrinal  passages,  of  which  so  many  occur 
in  this  letter,  are  specially  examined  in  such  works 
as  Usteri's  Paulin.  Lehrbeyriff,  Zurich,  1834; 
Xeander's  Plantiny  and  Traininy  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles;  R.  A.  Lipsius's  Die 
Paulinische  Rcchtf'ertii/unr/slehre,  Leipz.  1853;  C. 
F.  Schmid's  Bibl.  Theol  des  N.  T.  2e  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  472-588;  Reuss's  Hist,  de  la  theol. 
chretienne  an  siecle  apostolique,  torn,  ii.,  2e  ed., 
Strasb.  I860 ;  and  Messner's  Die  Lehre  der  Apostel 
daryestellt,  Leipz.  1856. 


GALBANUM 

On  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to  the  theory  of 
the  Tiibingen  critics,  see  the  commentaries  of  Meyer 
and  Hofmann;  Lechler's  Dasnpostol.  it.  nachapost. 
Zeitaller,  p.  235  ff. ;  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher's  Essiys 
on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity  (New 
York,  1866),  pp.  205-282  (from  the  New  Englander 
for  July,  1864);  Lightfoot's  Diss,  iii.,  St.  Paul  and 
the  Three,  in  his  Fp.  to  the  Gal.  pp.  283-355,  2d 
ed. ;  and  especially  C.  J.  Trip's  prize-essay,  Paukis 
nach  der  Apostelgeschirhte  (already  mentioned), 
which  treats  of  many  of  the  points  in  this  contro- 
versy common  to  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  subject.  It  deserves  to 
be  translated  into  English.  For  the  view  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  besides  the  well  known  works  of 
Baur  and  Zeller  (see  addition  to  Acts  of  the 
Apostles),  one  may  consult  the  articles  of  Hilgen- 
feld  in  his  Zeitschr.f  wiss.  Tlieol.  for  1858,  I860, 
and  1866. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
than  the  one  given  above,  will  be  found  in  the 
Christian  Review  for  Oct.  1861,  pp.  577-584.  For 
the  correction  of  errors  in  the  A.  V.  relating  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  Greek  text,  see  articles  in  the 
Bibl.  Sacra,  six.  211-225  and  xxii.  138-149;  also 
Alford's  New  Testament  for  English  Headers,  vol. 
ii.  Most  of  the  changes  there  recommended  are 
incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the  American 
Bible  Union.  Winer  prefixes  an  admirable  Latin 
translation  to  his  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Fpistvla  (4th 
ed.,  1859).  H. 

GALBANUM  (TOS^r!,  chelb'ndh),  one  of 
the  perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34  [comp.  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15]).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  name  to  the 
Greek  xaKfiavn  and  the  Latin  galbanum  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  substance  indicated  is 
the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought 
chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It  is  a  resinous 
gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but 
sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  The 
ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of  it 
was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
.(Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is  well  known, 
•the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  de- 
termined. Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes  it  as  the 
juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Syria, 
and  called  by  some  fierctiiriov  (cf.  i.  71).  Kiihn, 
■in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p.  532),  is  in 
favor  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L.,  which  grows  in 
North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  According 
to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the  resinous  gum  of  a  plant 
called  stagonitis,  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  in 
Syria;  while  the  metopion  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
near  the  oracle  of  Amnion  (xii.  49 ).  The  testimony 
of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  as  it 
goes,  confirms  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  Bubon  galbanum  of  Linnsus,  a  native  of  the 
Tape  of  Good  Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum 
of  commerce  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of 
the  tribe  Siltrince,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that 
from  which  the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his 
conclusion  was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Ifho  received  from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a 
plant  growing  at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in 
Khorassan,  which  he  named  Opcddia  galbanifera, 
of  the  tribe  Smijrnece.  This  plant  has  been  adopted 
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by  the  Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
that  which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med. 
ii.  pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  pp.  471,  472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  khassuch,  and  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  erubescens,  but 
belonged  neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to 
Opoidia.  It  is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum, 
and  that  brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce 
of  different  plants.  But  the  question  remains  un- 
decided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
chelb'nah  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odor,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
these  resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the 
perfume  to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  "  Kesina 
aut  gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in 
corpore  "  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed 
in  adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the 
balsam  plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  .W.  A.  W. 

GAL'EED  ("TVb2,  i.  e.  Gal-ed  =  /<ert^  of  wit- 
ness: [ver.  47,  Bovvbs  fitxprvs;  48,  B-  ^aprvpei; 
Alex.  B.  jxaprvpa-  Acervus  testirnonii  Galaad]). 
The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap  which  he 
and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  witness  of 
the  covenant  then  entered  into  between  them  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  48;  comp.  23,  25).     [Gilead;  Jegar- 

SAHADUTHA.] 

GALGALA  (TaKyaAa:  Galgala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Ar- 
bela  —  ;c  the  way  to  Galgala  "  (oSor  ryv  eh  rd\- 
ya\a)-  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (Ant  xii.  11,  §  1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Arbela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
thiough  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  G. 

*  GALILE'AN  or  GALILEAN  (raAt- 
\ccios-  GaliUeus),  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  (Mark 
xiv.  70;  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  6;  John 
iv.  45 ;  Acts  ii.  7 ;  also  in  the  Greek,  Matt.  xxvi. 
69;  Acts  i.  11,  v.  37).  A. 

GAL'ILEE  (ra\i\ala;  [Vat.  ra\ei\ata,: 
Galilcea]).  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman  age 
was  applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  a  little  "circuit"  (the  He- 
brew word    z1  y3,   Galil,  the  origin  of  the  later 

"  Galilee,"  like  "133,  signifies  a  "  circle,  or  cir- 
cuit ")  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in  which 
were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon 
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to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his  work > 
iu  conveying  timber  from  Ixbanon  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  xx.  7:  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  roA.iA.aio).  They 
were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  strangers, 
and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  district  the 

name  «  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  (D?12n  T  7?, 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  ToAiAaia  ruv  iOvwv: 
in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  ToAiAaio  a\\o<pv\wv)-  It  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants ;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  v.  20-23);  Strabo  states  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  7C0);  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  (  Vii.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  81;  Luke  xvii.  11;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  (B.  ./.  iii.  3,  §  3;  Wft  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan 
to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  ii.  18,  §  9;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  Lower  " 
and  "Upper;"  rj  kotoi  ko!  rj  dva>  TaAiAoia. 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  E«V1  yap  ToAiAoiai  8vo,  S>v 
t]  /xev  fiia  koto  t^v  'IovSaiai',  ijys  /.ifyv  krepa  rats 
Qoiv'ikwv  iroKtaiv  b/xopSs  re  ko!  yt'iTwv.  A  single 
glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division  was 
natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great  plain 
of  Ksdraelon  with  its  offshoots,  which  run  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias:  and  the  whole 
of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The  words  of  Josephus 
are  clear  and  important  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1):  Kal  ttjs 
fiiv  koltw  KaKovfjLtv7\s  TaAiAoios  airb  Ti)3epia5os 
/xe'xp'  Zo/3ouAa)V  ris  iv  rois  irapaXiois  TlroXefiais 
yt'naiv  rb  /xfj/cos  iicTetveTCu'  ir\arvverat  Be  awb 
tt)s  iv  TrS  /xeyd\(fi  ire$La>  Kei/jitvr)s  i«i/J.7]i  ij  s.a\<i>6 
KaAeirai'  fiixP1  '  Bripffd&ris.  "  The  village  of 
Xaloth"  is  evidently  the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  xix. 
-12,  now  called  Jksdl,  and  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Tabor,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Great 
Plain  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  359).  But  a  com- 
parison of  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  0,  §  4,  with  B.  J.  iii. 
8,  §  4,  proves  that  Lower  Galilee  extended  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modern  Jenin,  on  the 
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extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The  site  of 
the  northern  border  town,  Bersabe,  is  not  known; 
but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Arbela  and 
Jotapata  were  in  Lower  Galilee  (Joseph.  Vit.  37; 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  G);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth 
(Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that 
Lower  Galilee  included  the  whole  region  extending 
from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface 
of  fertile  soil  —  soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic 
state,  and  "  became  a  servant  to  tribute  "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills 
are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to 
broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  .Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the 
country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  "  offers 
sacrifices  of  righteousness  "  of  the  abundant  flocks 
nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  rejoices  "  in 
his  goings  out  "  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  ; 
"he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas"  —  his 
possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at  the  base 
of  Carmel;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glass,  which  was 
first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river  Belus  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18,  19;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac.  Hist,  v.).  Asher, 
dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the  northwest  of  Zebu- 
lun, on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  "  dips  his  feet  in 
oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive  groves,  such  as 
still  distinguish  this  region;  "his  bread,"  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fertile  upland 
valleys,  "  is  fat;  "  "  he  yields  royal  dainties  "  —  oil 
and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and  milk 
and  butter  from  his  pastures  (Geu.  xlix.  20;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee 
were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris  (Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25, 
29,  37).  The  latter  played  an  important  part  in  the 
last  great  Jewish  war  (Joseph.  Vit.  45;  B.  J.  ii.  18, 
§  11).  It  is  now  called  &efuriek,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  378).  There  were  besides  two  strong  for- 
tresses, Jotapata,  now  called  Jcfdt,  and  Mount 
Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  3  ff.,  iv.  1,  §  6). 
The  towns  most  celebrated  in  N.  T.  history  are 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias  (Luke  i.  2G;  John 
ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  lJersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia.  Its 
southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
range  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  tht 
name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles "  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Kuse- 
bius  states  :  i]  fxtv  ToAiAai'a  idvwv  ttp-nrai  iv 
opiois  T'jplav  irapaKetfiivT},  (v6a  cSwkc  SoAo/t&v 
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r<3  Xtpchi  /ce  ir6\€ts  k \-qpov  Ne$0aAei,u  ( Onom. 
3.  v.  roA(Ao/o)-  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  \v:\s  in  upper  Galilee  (  Onom. 
3.  v.  Capharnaum),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as 
showing  how  far  the  province  extended  southward, 
and  as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper 
Galilee  is  a  southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Leontes  [Lebanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is 
table-land;  part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn 'and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  are  still  numerous  and  in- 
dustrious, consisting  chiefly  of  Metfiwileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  S  [fed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Rabbins.  S [fed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  1837,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  438).  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  el-JisIt),  a  city  fortified  by 
Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (B.  J.  ii.  22,  § 
6,  iv.  1,  §  1,2,1  1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  he  entered  on 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home" 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our 
Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province;  while  the 
Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  Judrea. 
The  nature  of  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustrations 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  vineyard,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appropriate  in  Judoea; 
while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries 
(Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants  (Matt.  xiii.  45),  and 
the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28),  are  no  less  appropriate  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (Acts  i.  11);  and  as  such  they 
were  despised,  as  their  Master  had  been,  by  the 
proud  Jews  (John  i.  46,  vii.  52;  Acts  ii.  7).  It 
appears  also  that  the  pronunciation  of  those  Jews 
who  resided  in  Galilee  had  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably from  their  contact  with  their  Gentile  neighbors 
(Matt.  xxvi.  73 1  Mark  >:iv.  70;  see  Lightfoot,  Opp. 
ii.  77).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee 
became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning, 
and  the  residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins. 
The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for 
a  time  to  Jabneb  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
Opp.  ii.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  a.  i>.  1011-220);  and 
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a  *  T'.ie  be*t  arrangement  places  the  Saviour's  re- 
moval to  Capernaum  after  his  return  from  Judaea  to 
Galilee  (John  iv.  1  ff.).  Tt  must  hive  been,  therefore, 
a  year  or  more  after  his  baptism,  the  proper  beginning 
of  his  public  ministry.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  Gos- 
pels.) II. 

6  *  Rudolf  Hofmann,  in  his  Ueber  den  Berg  Gal- 
iiaa  (Meissen,  1853),  maintains  this  view,  and  urges  it 


a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  was  added 
(Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of  splendid 
synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages,  showing  that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous  as  they  were 
numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  427,  440). 

J.  L.  P. 
*  GAL'ILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN,  where  the 
Saviour  manifested  himself  to  some  of  his  disciples 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16,  and  probably  1  Cor.  xv.  6)  after 
bis  resurrection.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
particular  mountain  is  here  referred  to.  Some  of 
the  conjectures  are  that  it  was  the  Mount  of  Trans 
figuration  (whether  that  was  Tabor  or  Ilermon  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan),  or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  singular 
opinion  that  it  was  the  northern  summit  of  Olivet 
is  utterly  indefensible.6  It  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  16  that  the  disciples  went  into  Gal- 
ilee (eis  ti)v  Ta\if\aiav)  to  the  mountain  which 
Christ  had  appointed  for  the  interview :  and  Galilee, 
according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  the  N.  T., 
denotes  the  province  of  that  name.  Undoubtedly 
the  Saviour  mentioned  the  place,  but  the  Evangelist 
lias  passed  that  over.  H. 

GAL'ILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Gennesaret.] 
GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mererah,  or  merorah,  and  rush. 

1.  Me  re  rah  or  merordk  (i"TT"10  or  miQ  : 

T-  :  t  :  : 

Xoh-V  '■  fit-,  amnritwlo,  viscera  men)  denotes  ety- 
mologically  "that  which  is  bitter;"  see  Job  xiii. 
26,  "thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  "  bile  "  or  "  gall  "  from 
its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  25);  it  is 
also  used  of  the  "  poison  "  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14), 
which  the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
gall:  see  Pliny,  //.  N.  xi  37,  "No  one  should  be 
astonished  that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the 
poison  of  serpents." 

2.  Rash  (t£7S~1  or  t£7"H  :  ^oatj,  niKpia,  ayptccr- 
rt?:  ,fel,  ataaritudo,  caput),  generally  translated 
"gall"  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  Flos,  x.  4,  rendered 
"hemlock;"  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16, 
rdsA  denotes  the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of  ser- 
pents. From  Deut.  xxix.  18,  "  a  root  that  beareth 
rush  "  (margin  "a  poisonful  herb  "),  and  Lam.  iii. 
19,  "  the  wornwood  and  the  rdsh,"  compared  with 
Hos.  x.  4,  "judgment  springeth  up  as  rosli."  it  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also 
be  used,  as  in  Ps.  lxix.  21,  in  the  general  sense  of 
"something  very  bitter."  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  46- 
52)  thinks  "hemlock"  (Conium  macul'ifum)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator 
had  in  view  the  couch-grass  ( Triticum  repens) 
rather  than  "  hemlock."  Rosenmuller  (Bib.  Bot. 
p.  118)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Lolium  temu- 
lentum  [darnel]  lest  agrees  with  the  passage  in 
Hosea,  where  the  rosh  is  said  to  grow  "  in  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field." 

Other  writers   have  supposed,  and   with    some 


as  important  for  harmonizing  the  different  account-  of 
the  Saviour's  appearances  after  the  resurrection.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  northern  point  of  Olivet  may 
have  been  known  as  Galilee  in  a  later  age,  because 
the  Galileans  usually  crossed  here  on  their  way  to  J» 
rusalem  (sea  Thilo's  Cod.  apocr.  N.  T.  p.  619  ff.). 

H.     . 
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reason  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  "their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  rfah"),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant 
must  be  intended.  Gesenius  (Tl/es.  p.  1251)  un- 
derstands "poppies;"  Michaelis  (SttppL  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  2220)  is  of  opinion  that  rdsh  may  be  either  the 
Loliwii  temulentum,  or  the  Solarium  ("  night- 
shade"). Oedmann  {Verm.  Sum.  pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
argues  in  favor  of  the  Colocynth.  The  most  prob- 
able conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
Gesenius:  the  capsules  of  the  Papaveracea  may 
well  give  the  name  of  rosh  ("  head  ")  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  heads.  The 
various  species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly  in 
corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  gall  "  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 

the  tt?S"1  *1Z  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opium ; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
circumstance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "vinegar  mingled 
with  gall"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consid- 
eration. The  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x^^i 
which  is  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rdsh 
in  the  Psalm  (lxix.  21 )  which  foretells  the  Lord's 
sufferings.  St.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient 
in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "myrrh"  (olvos 
icr/j-upvicTfievos),  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transac- 
tions as  different.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as 
Hengstenberg  ( Comment,  on  Ps.  lxix.  21 )  remarks, 
"  designates  the  drink  theologically.  Always  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  fulfillment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  his  way,  looks 
rather  at  the  outward  quality  of  the  drink."  Ben- 
gel  takes  quite  a  different  view;  he  thinks  both 
myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  sour  wine: 
"myrrha  conditus  ex  more;  telle  adulteratus  ex 
petulantia "  (Gnom.  Nov.  Test.  Mitt.  1.  c.). 
Hengstenberg' s  view  is  far  preferable:  nor  is  "gall" 
(voAt?)  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught.  As 
to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  criminals  just  be- 
fore their  execution  a  cup  of  wine  with  frankincense 
in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  olvos  Karavv^foos  of  Ps.  lx.  3 ;  see  also  Prov. 
xxxi.  6.  This  the  Talmud  states  was  given  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf  (Lex. 
Talin.  p.  2131),  who  thus  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(Banked.  foL  43,  1):  "Qui  exit  ut  occidatur  (ex 
sententia  judicis)  potant  eum  grano  thuris  in  poculo 
vini  ut  distrahatur  mens  ejus."  Rosenmuller  (Bib. 
Bot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  myrrh  was  given 
to  our  Lord,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his 
sufferings,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained 
until  the  punishment  was  completed.  He  quotes 
from  Apulcius  (Metamorph.  viii.),  who  relates  that 
a  certain  priest  "  disfigured  himself  with  a  multi- 
tude of  blows,  having  previously  strengthened  him- 
self by  taking  myrrh."  How  far  the  frankincense 
in  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  soporific  properties,  or  in  any  way 
to  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  olvos 
io-/j.vpvio-fxfvos  of  St.  Mark;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  of  these  two  drugs  in  question,  both 
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of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  same  natural  ordei 
of  plants  (Amyridacece),  is  ranked  among  the  hyp- 
nopoietics  by  modem  physicians.  It  is  true  that 
Dioscorides  (i.  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to 
myrrh,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  re- 
garded by  any  other  author.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of  ancient 
and  modern  commentators,  that  the  "  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  "  was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  ano- 
dyne, we  cannot  readily  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mitigation  of 
suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  offered  a 
draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nar- 
cotic properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines, 
which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned 
sour,  with  various  spices,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  such 
as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  &c,  &c.  (Diet,  of 
Or.  and  Rom.  Antia.  art.    Yinum).  W.  II. 

*  Kosenmiiller'a  supposition  is  not  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  No 
plant  is  more  common  in  the  fields  than  the  Papaver 
8yriacumf  which  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  opium  plant,  Papaver  somniferum.  In  places 
the  Papaver  Syriaeum  is  seen  in  such  profusion 
that  the  ground  is  covered  with  its  red  blossoms. 

The  bitterness  of  the  colocynth  is  proverbial  with 
the  Arabs,  who  speak  of  anything  bitter  as  being 

like  the   aJLLc,  but  the  fact  that  this  does  not 

grow  in  the  furrows  causes  us  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  former.  G.  E.  P. 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words  so  translated  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  object.     (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17,  the  word 

racltit  (to^rH)  means  "panelling,"  or  "fretted 
work,"  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
((paTvufxa.  lagueare).  The  sense  of  a  "gallery" 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal  reading 

rdhit  (t^rn,  Keri),  which  contains  the  idea  of 
"running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise :  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  5,  rdhit  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]     (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.   15,  xlii.   3,  the  word 

atiik  (p^iyi^?)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  in 
the  latter  passage  irt  piarvKov,  and  portions,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries "  and  "pillars"  were  identical;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed  an 
extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  corner  of  an  open  gallery. 

W.  L.  B. 

GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

GAL'LIM  (Dv.  ?  =heaps,  or  possibly  springs: 
[in  Is.,]  TaWe'ifi!  [Vat.  TaKtifx;  FA.1  TaAei^:] 
GaUim),  a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  (1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to 
whom  Michal   David's  wife  was  given  —  "  Phalti 

the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  from  Gallim  "  (D^'-SP* 
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1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  The  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.]  has 
'Pon/xd  [Alex.  TaAAei].  and  Josephus  r«0Ao;  but 
Hiere  is  no  clew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15,  1(5,  where  Michal  returns 
to  David  at  Hebron,  her  husband  is  represented  as 
following  her  as  far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2 
Sain.  xvi.  1).  But  even  this  does  not  necessarily 
point  to  the  direction  of  Gallim,  because  Phalti 
may  have  been  at  the  time  with  Ishbosheth  at  Ma- 
hanaim,  the  road  from  which  would  naturally  lead 
past  Bahurim.  (2. )  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30):  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  O 
daughter  («'.  e.  0  inhabitant)  of  Gallim!  attend, 
0  Laish!  poor  Anathoth!"  The  other  towns  in 
this  passage  —  Aiath,  Michmash,  Ramah,  Gibeali 
of  Saul  —  are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned 
in  connection.  Possibly  the  Ben- Laish  in  the 
former  implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish, 
that  being  dependent  on  Gallim. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in.  Josh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (TaAeju 
[Alex.  TaAAiju] )  occurs  between  Karem  and  The- 
ther.  In  Is.  xv.  8,  the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eg- 
laim,  among  the  towns  of  Moab. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwarz  (p.  131)  reports  a  Beit- 
Djullin  between  Bamleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Dejan.  Euse- 
bius,  from  hearsay  (\eyerai),  places  it  near  Ak- 
karon  (Ekron).  G. 

GAL'LIO  (raAAiW:  Junius  Annseus  Gallio, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.  d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  [Acts  xviii.  12-17]. 
He  was  brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  originally  named  Marcus  An- 
nseus Novatus,  but  got  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Junius  Gallio.  (See  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  Nat.  Qucest.  iv.  praef. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lx.  35  ; 
Statins,  Silr.  ii.  7,  32.)  Gallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
Ep.  civ. :  "  Quum  in  Achaia  febrem  habere  ceepis- 
set,  protinus  navem  adscendit,  clamitans  non  cor- 
poris esse  sed  loci  morbum."  The  character  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts: 
"  Nemo  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie 
omnibus."  "  Gallionem  fratrem  meum,  quern  nemo 
non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest." 
And  Statius  (I.  c.)says,  "Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam 
dedisse  mundo,  aut  dulcem  generasse  Gallionem." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  '<  as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time  "  (Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  author- 
ity for  this."  Tacitus  describes  him  (Arm.  xv.  73) 
as  "fratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua  incolumitate 
supplicem;  "  and  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius  says  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year  65 
a.  d.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  Dt  Ira  is  dedicated 
to  him  (Exeyisti  a  me,  Novate,  &c),  and  the  Vita 
Beata  (  llvere,  Gallio  /fitter,  omnes  beate  vulunl). 

H.  A. 

*  It  is  worth  observing  as  a  mark  of  Luke's  ac- 
curacy that  he  mentions  Gallio  as  proconsul  (av6u- 
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irarevoi/TOs,  Acts  xviii.  12)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(Suet.  Claud,  c.  25);  for  under  the  preceding  em 
perors,  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Achaia  was  an  im- 
perial province,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  would 
have  been  propraetor  (avTio-Tpdrnyos,  irpta&ev- 
tt)s).  See  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch. 
i.  [Proconsul.]  Luke  does  not  mention  Gal- 
lio's  indifference  to  the  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians  and  to  the  abuse  of  Sosthenes 
by  the  Greeks  (Acts  xviii.  17)  in  order  either  to  com- 
mend or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  against  Paul  had  such  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke's  ovSev  roinwv  tfxekev, 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  accords  at  the 
same  time  with  Gallio's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries describe  it  (see  above) ;  for  this  incidental 
remark  about  his  carelessness  reveals  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  far  to  make  a 
man  a  general  favorite.  H. 

GALLOWS.     [Punishment.] 

GAM'AEL  {TapaXifa:  [Vat.  Tafx-nXos:  Aid.] 
Alex.  ra/xar)\:  Amenus),  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.  [Dan- 
iel. 3.] 

GAMA'LIEL  (bs*bp2  [God  the  avenger, 
Furst]  :  ra^a\rn\:  Gamaliel),  son  of  Pedahzur: 
prince  or  captain  (S^t273)  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (rajtaA^A:  for  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  see  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  prudent 
worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Acts  v.  34  ff.).  We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that 
he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  glory 
of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title 
"Rabban,"  "our  master,"  was  given.  The  time 
agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  as- 
sumption to  be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hil- 
lel ;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Winer  says  "after"  (nach);  but  it  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perished  in  the 
siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Centuria  choroyrapliira  Mat- 
thceo  prcemissa,  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  as- 
sumed, there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  inference  from  his  conduct  in 
Acts  (I.  c.)  —  for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then  prevalent  feat- 
ure of  Sadducaeism  in  a  matter  where  the  Resur- 
rection was  called  in  question,  and  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and  unreasoning 
zealots,  —  and  consider  also,  that  when  the  anti 
pharisaical dement  in  Christianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his  pupil  Saul 
was  found  the  foremost  persecutor,  —  we  should  be 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  as 
follow  rs  of  Jam. 


a  *LeWin's  citations  (Fasti  Sacri,  p.  335  f.)  show 
that  Gallio  was  a  victim  of  Nero's  cruelty  as  well  as 
Seneca,  and  was  put  to  death  after  his  brother.     H. 
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Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptized  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
son  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus ;  and  the  Clem- 
entine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was  se- 
cretly a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howsou's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  09  ff.  H.  A. 

*  For  the  alleged  anachronism  in  Gamaliel's 
speech  before  the  Jewish  Council,  see  TliEUDAB. 
His  recommendation  of  a  lenient  policy  toward 
the  followers  of  Jesus  when  the  popular  rage 
against  them  was  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark- 
able. Neander  (Pjlanzung,  i.  74  ft'.)  attributes  to 
him  something  more  than  the  discernment  which 
sees  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  what  is 
insignificant,  or  of  making  fanaticism  more  violent 
by  vain  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Apostles  had  spoken  and  acted  may 
have  produced  a  favorable  impression  on  him,  and 
so  much  the  more  because  their  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  and  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad- 
duceeism  may  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him 
that  there  might  be  something  divine  in  the  cause 
of  these  persecuted  Galileans.  The  Talmud,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not 
only  a  great  teacher,  but  tolerant  and  charitable, 
far  beyond  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  J-ve  fur- 
ther Pressel's  article  on  "Gamaliel"  in  Ilerzog's 
ReaUEncyk.  iv.  65B  f.,  and  especially  Ginshurg's 
art.  Gamaliel  I.  in  Kitto's  CycL  of  Bib.  J. it..  3d 
ed.  H. 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pub- 
lic, the  two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life, 
the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either 
foreign  introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs 
of  other  countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and 
played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Ana.  Egypt,  abridgm. 
i.  197 ),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused 
themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  — 
«  iEdificare  casas,  plostello  adjuugere  mures, 

Ludcre  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa." 

Hor.  2  Sat.  iii.  247  — 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5;  cf.  <  'atull. 
ii.  1,  "  Passer,  deliciae  meoe  puellae  ")  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt.  xi. 
16). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 

it  is  described  (pnt£7)  is  of  too  general  an  appli- 
cation to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  char- 
acter: if  intended  as  a  sport  it  must  have  resem- 
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bled  the  Djerid,  with  the  exception  of  the  combat- 
ants not  being  mounted ;  but  it  is  more  consonant 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the  notion  of 
sport  and  give  sichak.  the  sense  of  fencing  or  fight- 
ing (Thenius,  Comm.  in  loc).  In  Jerome's  day 
the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a 
trial  of  strength,  as  also  practiced  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  3,  3;  Shabb.  23,  21, 
probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424) ;  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  im- 
itated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amuse- 
ments of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  games 
as  odd  and  even,  mora  (the  micnrt  dii/itis  of  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  <tc. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present 
day  are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blindman's  buff, 
hiding  the  ring,  &c.  (Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  100).   ■ 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious  festivals 
supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feelings 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  of 
Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired 
the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 
clusively connected  with  religious  duties.  Accord- 
ingly the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason,  in 
which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i.  14; 
2  Mace.  iv.  12-14);  and  the  subsequent  erection  by 
Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Csesarea 
(Ant.  xv.  9,  §  G;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8)  and  at  Berytus 
(Ant.  xix.  7,  §  5),  in  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 
festival  in  honor  of  Caesar  was  celebrated  with  the 
usual  contests  in  gymnastics,  chariot-races,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts,  was  viewed  with  the  deepest 
aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xv. 

8,  §  1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews:  some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations;  Josephus  (Vit.  3)  speaks  of  one 
Aliturus,  an  actor  of  farces  (/j.ifio\6yos),  who  was  in 
high  favor  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks  the  rage 
for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  At 
Ephesus  an  annual  contest  (ciywv  ical  yv^viKus, 
Ka\  fxovcnitos,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was  held  in  honor 
of  Diana,  which  was  superintended  by  officers  named 
'Ao-idpxai  (Acts  xix.  31;  A.  V.  "chief  of  Asia"). 
[Asiakcii/E.]  It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  was 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding,  as  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  (comp.  Acts 
xx.  1G;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ii.  81). 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  place 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  i6vptofxdxvTa 
(1  Cor.  xv.  32).  The  dnpiofxdxot  were  sometimes 
professional  performers,  but  more  usually  criminals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1)  who  were  exposed  to  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defense 
(Cic.  Pro  Sext.  04;  Tertull.  Apol.  9).  Political 
offenders  were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (B.  ./.  vii. 
3,  §  1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Cfesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  /cot'  &vdp<i>irov,  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
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Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St.  Paul 
enjoyed :  none  of  these  arguments  can  be  held  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  term  driptofiax^v  is  applied  in  its  literal  sense 
in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (lgn.  ad  Eph.  1,  ad 
Trull.  10;  Mart.  Polyc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  //.  A.  iv. 
15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (lgn.  nd  Rom. 
5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally.  Certainly 
St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  suffer- 
ing at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  in  language 
borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of 
dr)pwfxaxioL\  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death  (imdavarlovs,  1  Cor.  iv.  9; 
airSKpiixa  rov  8a.va.TOu  iax'hKalx('/i  ^  '  or-  *■  ®)> 
exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
(o7rt56i|€j',  1  Cor.  /.  c),  reserved  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  games  (eVx^TOt/y)  as  was  usual  with  the 
tkeriomachi  (novissinws  ele;/it,  vehit  bcstiarios, 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
(dtarpov    iywi)dr)ij.ev)-     Lightfoot    (Kxerdi.    on 

1  Cor.  xv.  32)  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
Asiarcbs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix.  31)  as 
probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful  preserva- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero  selected  this 
mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at  Home,  with 
the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the  victims  were 
dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  his  escape 
from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  [Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Bestiarii.] 

St.  Paul's  epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  2013).  These  contests  (6  wywv  — 
a  word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not 
to  the  fight,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race, 

2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (o  wyaivi^6fxevos,  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ; 
iav  adKrj  tis,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  <rco/xaTt«^ 
yofxvao-ia,  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic- 
ular diet  was  enforced  (iravTa  iyKpareverat, 
Sov\ayooyw,  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  {irpoyvfxva.<T- 
juara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  during 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors (nepiKei/xevov  vi<pos  fxaprvptiiv,  Heb.  xii.  1), 
the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  {d4a.Tpov  = 
64a.fXa,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  deatfpfvoi,  Heb.  x.  33).  The 
games  were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald 
(/C7jpu£as,  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 
proclaim  the  name  and  country  of  each  candidate, 
and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of  the  victor 
before  the  assembled  multitude.  Certain  conditions 
anil  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  different  contests, 
as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered  to  a  competitor;  that 
in  boxing  the  combatant-;  should  not  lay  hold  of 
one  another,  &u. ;  any  infringement  of  these  rules 
(iav  |UJ)  vo/xi/jLws  aOAriffT),  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a 
'oss  of  the  prize,  the  competitor  being  pronounced 
disqualified  (o5<5ki;uos,  1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;  mSgmu 
brabeo,  Iterigel.).  The  judge  was  selected  for  his 
spotless  integrity  (6  S'tKatos  Kpwhs,  2  Tim.  iv.  8): 
his  office  was  to  decide  any  disputes  (flpctjSeueVco, 
Col.  iii.  15;  A.  V.  "rule")  and  to  give  the  prize 
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(t5  fipaf3e?ov,  1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.   iii.  14).  con- 
sisting of  a  crown  (ffTtcpavos,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8) 


Isthmian  Crowns. 


of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
of  pine  or,  at  one  period,  ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  (<pdapr6v,  1  Cor. 
ix.  25;  cf.  1  Pet.  v.  4),  were  always  regarded  as  a 
source  of  unfailing  exultation  (I'hil.  iv.  1;  1  Thess. 
ii.  19):  palm  branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors  (Kev.  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
two  only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and  run- 
ning, most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing 
(trvy  fxrf,  cf.  irvKTfvw,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands 
and  arms  were  bound  with  the  cestus,  a  band  of 
leather  studded  with  nails,  which  very  much  in- 


Boxing. 

creased  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a 
bruise  inevitable  (uwunridfa,  1  Cor.  I.  c. ;  uir<i>iria,= 
to.  v  it  b  tovs  Si  it  as  Twv  irKiqyoiv  txvr)i  Pollux. 
Onom.  ii.  4,  52).  The  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  his  adversary  so 
that  they  were  expended  on  the  air  (oi/x  or  atpa 
Sepuv,  1  Cor.  /.  c).  The  foot-race  (8p6/xos,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  St.  Paul;  cf.  Acts 
xiii.  25,  xx.  24)  was  run  in  the  stadium  (iv  araoicp; 


A.  V.  "race;"  1  Cor.  ix.   24),  an  oblong  area, 
open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular 
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form  at  the  other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat. 
The  race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  Siav\o?,  back  again  to  the 
starting-post.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to  the  SiavKos  in  the  expression  apxriybv  Ka^ 
TeAeiaiT^j'  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  a  quo  and 
the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (o-kov6v;  A.  V. 
"  mark  "  ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly  visible 
from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  runner  could  make  straight  for  it  (ovk  ties 
aS-fiKcas,  1  Cor.  ix.  26).  St.  Paul  brings  vividly 
before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the  competitor, 
having  cast  off  every  encumbrance  (vjkov  airo- 
Offxevoi  ■Ka.vra),  especially  any  closely-fitting  robe 
(fvirepiffraTOV,  Heb.  xii.  1;  cf.  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  course  uninter- 
ruptedly (Stt&KU),  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
distant  goal  (acpop&vTts,  airefiXtirt,  Heb.  xii.  2, 
zL  26;  wk6  notat  longe,  Bengel),  unmindful  of  the 
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space  already  past  (to  fxtv  ott'ktw  iwi\av0av6fj.evo<i, 
Phil.  I.  o.)j  and  stretching  forward  with  bent  body 
(rots  St  e/AirpocrOei/  eVeicTeu'o'yuei'os),  his  persever- 
ance (Si'  vnofiovris,  Heb.  xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the 
completion  of  the  course  (pera  xaP"s>  -^cts  xx* 
24),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  receives  (eAo)3oi/, 
Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually  grasps  (/caTaAa/8&),  not 
"apprehend,"  as  A.  V.  Phil.;  eViAajSou,  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart 
(airoVen-cu,  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  for  the  victor. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  Dr.  Howson  devotes  the  last  of  his  four  essays 
on  the  "  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul "  (Sunday  Maga- 
zine, 1860-7)  to  the  illustration  of  Paul's  imagery 
derived  from  the  Greek  games  (July,  pp.  683-689). 
He  reminds  us  that  the  athletic  games  of  the 
Greeks,  such  as  "  wrestling,  boxing,  and  especially 
foot-races,  with  all  the  preliminary  training,  with 
the  assembled  and  applauding  multitudes  while  the 
contest  was  going  on,  with  the  formality  of  the 
heralds  and  the  strict  observance  of  ihe  rules,  with 
the  umpires  and  prizes  and  eager  congratulations 


Foot-race,  adapted  from  a  view  of  the  Circus  Flora  at  Rome.     (Montfaucon.) 


at  the  close,  with  the  poems  which  perpetuated 
great  victories  like  heir-looms,"  must  have  been 
very  familiar  to  Paul's  thoughts.  Though  a  Jew, 
ho  was  born  in  a  foreign  city,  and  not  only  labored 
for  the  most  part  in  places  where  the  Greek  popu- 
lation was  predominant,  but  wrote  his  letters  to 
Greek  Christians  or  those  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language.  In  some  of  these  cities,  as  Ephesus, 
Philippi,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Kome,  remains  of 
the  Gymnasium,  for  training  the  body,  and  of  the 
Stadium,  or  the  ground  for  running,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

The  foot-race  supplied  many  of  the  figures  which 
occur  in  his  speeches  and  epistles.  Unfortunately, 
our  ambiguous  "course"  (A.  V.)  conceals  some 
of  these  from  the  reader.  When  in  his  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  25)  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  as  "  fulfilling  his  course,"  he 
means  that  the  forerunner  was  hastening  to  the 
end  of  his  appointed  "race"  (dpSfios),  and  that 
this  race  though  brief  was  energetic  while  it  lasted. 
So  also  in  Acts  xx.  24,  the  substitution  of  "race" 
for  "course"  brings  out  a  similar  allusion  in  that 
passage  to  the  struggles  of  the  runner  for  the  crown 
of  victory.  "  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me," 
he  says,  "that  I  may  finish  my  race  with  joy." 
The  comparison  in  Heb.  xii.  2  gives  special  prom- 
inence to  the  immense  concourse  which  the  Greek 
spectacle  called  together,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  being  free  from  every  hindrance  and  of  straining 
to  the  utmost  every  nerve,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
heavenly  runner's  prize.     (See  also  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ; 


Gal.  ii.  2,  v.  7;  Phil.  ii.  16.)  There  was  an  officer 
among  those  employed  in  the  supervision  of  the 
games  "  whose  business  it  was  with  his  voice  or 
with  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  competitors  to  the 
exciting  struggle."  Paul  seems  to  refer  to  this 
practice,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  that 
some  who  have  instructed  and  warned  others  may 
lose  their  own  souls,  he  says  (1  Ccr.  ix.  27 ) :  "I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection; 
lest  that  by  any  means,  after  having  been  a  herald 
("  preached "  in  the  A.  V.)  to  others  (&\\ois 
Kripv^as),  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  The 
metaphor  in  this  passage  (taken  from  the  boxer, 
not  the  runner)  states  strongly  another  significant 
thought:  "So"  (i.  e.  imitating  the  earnestness  of 
those  who  strive  for  "  a  corruptible  (fading)  crown  " ) 
"  fight  I,  not  as  one  beating  the  air."  "What  is 
meant  is  that  if  we  have  really  entered  on  the 
Christian  warfare,  having  now  to  do  with  definite, 
formidable  antagonists,  we  are  not  to  trifle,  but  to 
be  in  earnest,  like  the  pugilist  "  with  whom  is  no 
mere  striking  for  striking's  sake,  no  mere  pretense, 
no  dealing  of  blows  in  the  air."  The  apostle  refers 
not  to  outward  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  (note  the  context)  its  triumph 
in  each  one's  bosom  over  his  own  peculiar  sins  and 
temptations.  The  "  bodily  exercise  "  of  which  Paul 
speaks  with  so  much  disparagement  (1  Tim.  iv.  8) 
was  not  a  species  of  religious  asceticism,  against 
which  he  would  warn  the  self-righteous,  but  the 
severe  training  of  the  body,  to  which  the  athletes 
submitted  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  so  worthless 
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and  contemptible,  though  coveted  so  much,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  works  "  of  godliness,"  in 
which  we  should  "'exercise  (or  train)  ourselves"  — 
a  service  "  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Possibly  Paul  when  at  Philippi  may  have  seen  the 
rock  seats  in  the  hill-side  there,  full  of  eager  specta- 
tors of  combats  such  as  he  refers  to  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians :  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  at- 
tained, either  were  already  perfect :  but  I  follow  after. 
.  .  .  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(Phil.  iii.  12-14).  The  athlete  in  the  scene  which 
this  figure  so  vividly  depicts,  forgetting  the  spaces 
of  the  race-course  already  past,  and  thinking  only 
of  those  which  lie  between  him  and  the  goal,  runs, 
as  it  were,  with  outstretched  neck  (iireKTeivS/Aevos), 
in  his  eagerness  to  outstrip  every  competitor  and 
arrive  first  at  the  pillar  where  the  crown  of  the 
victor  awaits  him.  For  the  Christian  "  there  is  no 
looking  back,  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
The  whole  energy  of  mind  and  body  is  bent  upon 
success,  and  till  success  is  achieved,  nothing  is  done." 
Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  fight  or  campaign,  as  the 
A.  V.  might  suggest,  but  to  a  strife  in  the  foot- 
race, that  Paul  alludes  in  that  outburst  of  exultant 
joy,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom:  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight.  1  have  finished  my  course  (race); 
I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  "  The  race  is  nearly  run,  the 
struggle  is  all  but  over;  he  is  weary,  as  it  were,  and 
pants  with  the  effort,  but  he  is  successful,  the 
crown  is  in  sight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 
Judge,  who  cannot  make  a  mistake,  is  there,  ready 
to  place  that  bright  wreath  upon  his  brow." 

The  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  so  freely 
made  in  this  account  of  Paul's  agonistic  figures, 
;ontains  many  good  hints,  both  for  the  preacher 
and  the  general  student  of  the  Apostle's  speeches 
and  letters.  The  subject  illustrates  the  dependence 
of  practical  exegesis  on  a  knowledge  of  archaeology. 
It  reveals  also  a  harmony  of  language  in  what  is 
ascribed  to  Paul  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  which 
is  not  without  its  value  as  "  one  of  the  small  col- 
lateral proofs  of  the  genuine  and  honest  character 
both  of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles."  H. 

GAM'MADIMS  (av"T^2).  This  word  oc- 
curs only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre 
"  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  have  been  offered.  (1.) 
One  class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connection  with 

"T)p2,  a  cubit,  as  though  =  cubit-high  nun,  whence 
the  Vulg.  has  Pijgnuei.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  (ile  Leg.  Feb.  lid.  ii.  cap. 
24)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods, 
like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second  class 
treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term ;  Grotius 
holds  Gamad  to  lie  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  name 
.  Ancon,  a  Phoenician  town ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 

has  Cappadocians,  as  though  reading  D^"T^2 : 
Fuller  (Miscell.  vi.  3)  identifies  them  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14);  and  again  the  word 

has  been  broken  up  into  D'HQ  D3  =  ako  the 
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Medes.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  292)  con- 
nects it  with  "T£3,  a  bough,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors,  hostes  arborum  instar  caidentes. 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  suggests  deserters  (Ueber- 
luufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  favoring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 

and  that  the  word  Dv"1^32  in  that  passage  has 

been  successively  corrupted  into  □"'"ipii?,  as  read 

by  the  LXX.  which  gives  (pvkatces,  and  D>*TS3, 
as  in  the  present  text.     After  all,  the  rendering  in 
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Castle  of  a  maritime  people,  with  the  shields  hanging 
upon  the  walls.  (From  a  bas-relief  at  Kouyuujik. 
Layard.) 

the  LXX.  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation:  the 
Lutheran  translation  has  followed  this,  giving 
Wachter.  The  following  words  of  the  verse,  "  they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about," 
are  illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at 
Koujunjik  (see  preceding  cut).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  best  sense  is  that  of  "  warriors,"  under  (3) 
above.  Thus  De  Wette's  Uebtrsetzung  (1858)  ren- 
ders the  word  by  "  Tapfere,"  and  that  of  the  So- 
cietebiblique  Protestante  de  Paris  (1806),  by  "des 
braves."  Ki  diger  supports  this  signification  from 
the  Syriac  use  of  t  v^v  and  its  derivatives,  in  his 
Addil.  ad  Gcsen.  Thes.,  p.  79  f.  H. 

GA'MUL  (7-1X22  [weaned,  Ges. ;  hence  one 
mature,  strong,  Fiirst]  :  6  ra.fj.ovk ;  Alex.  ra/j.ovn\  '■ 
Gamut),  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  22d  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (rds;  [Aid.  Top]:  Sasus).  "Sons  of 
Gar  "  are  named  among  the  "sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon  "  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  any  names  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived.  [It  was 
derived  from  the  Aldine  edition;  see  above.] 

GARDEN  (P,  H33,  7132  :  kyjttos)-  Gar- 
dens in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates, 
are  inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted 
with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions 
in  the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  0^3,  Job  xxvii. 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  (Nin.  <f  Bab. 
p.  3G5)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed  :  "  The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  '  the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers '  flickered  at 
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our  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  the  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  (irpo^aaKavtov,  Bar.  vi. 
70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70]). 

The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
besides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i.  §  4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer. 
70]),  and  probably  also  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the 
productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Luke  xiii. 
19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eaten 
with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly  speaking,  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i.  §§  2, 
8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  16)  says,  "Syria 
in  hortis  operosissima  est  ;  indeque  proverbium 
Graecis,  '  Multa  Syrorum  olera;  '  "  and  again  (xii. 
54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  alluding  to  one  of  these  gar- 
dens near  Jericho,  calls  it  6  rov  &a\<rdfj.ov  irapd- 
Beiffos.  The  rose-garden  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  (Manse roth,  ii.  §  5),  and  said  to 
have  been  situated  westward  of  the  Temple  mount, 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few  gar- 
dens which,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed 
within  the  city  walls  (Lightfoot,  Hot:  Htb.  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually  planted  with- 
out the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell  arising 
from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the 
.manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B. 
J.  v.  4,  §  2)  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitering  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  2,  §  2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive-trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
connected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.     [Gethsemane.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  seems  to  point:  "I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some 
for  use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  med- 
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icine ;  all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  in 
them  trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e.  not  fruit-bearing), 
and  all  trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  de- 
mons brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which 
produces  fruit;  and  its  border  was  from  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waters 
of  Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  be- 
hold !  are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants, 
and  I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them 
also  for  the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to 
water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the 
name  En-gannim  —  "  the  fountain  of  gardens  "  — 
the  modern  Jenin  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old 
Hebrew  poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuri- 
ant fertility  and  material  prosperity  (Is.  lviii.  11; 
Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graph- 
ically conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  barrenness  or 
misery  than  "a  garden  that  hath  no  water"  (Is. 
i.  30).  From  a  neighboring  stream  or  cistern 
were  supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which 
the  gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  6;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot  " 
in  Deut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  (Desct:  de  I'Arab.  p. 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  "  pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  part  "  (Robinson,  ii. 
226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  described 
as  "  watering  with  the  foot."  But  the  method 
practiced  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as  narrated 
by  YVellsted  (True.  i.  281),  answers  more  nearly 
to  this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate  Prov. 
xxi.  1 :  "  After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground 
with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges  on 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted  .  . 
.  .  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which 
he  around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens  — 
gardens  which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  "a 
confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together, 
without  either  posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  anything 
of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets 
rather  than  gardens "  (Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p. 
416).  The  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever 
working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the 
gardens  with  water,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear 
a  most  enduring  impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jor- 
dan, p.  441 ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  p.  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  insure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden, 
in  which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  sepa- 
rated by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height, 
the  distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
three  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (Kilaim, 
iv.  §§  3,  4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-houses 
surrounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1;  2  K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1). 
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So  intimately,  indeed,  Mere  gardens  associated  with 
festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are.  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  niD^W).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a 
court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the 
banqueting-hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the 
gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city 
walls  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the 
house  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus. 
4)  —  "a  garden  inclosed"  (Cant.  iv.  12)— pro- 
vided with  baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxury 
(Sus.  15;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  2). 


In  large  gardens  the  orchard  (D;T12,  nap^ 
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Sacros)  was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamore 
trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13; 
Eccl.  ii.  5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  The- 
saurus Lingua  ArmeniecB,  asserts  that  the  word 
"pardes"  is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a 
garden  near  a  house,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and 
flowers.  It  is  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10) 
and  Berosus  (quoted  by  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  1)  to 
the  famous  hanging  gardens  of  Kabylon.  Xenophon 
{Anab.  i.  2,  §  7)  describes  the  "paradise  "  at  Ce- 
laenfe  in  Phrvgia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a 
large  preserve  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  (ii.  20)  gives  "■vivaria"  as  the  equivalent  of 
irapdSeicroi  (cf.  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i. 
38).      The   officer   in   charge   of  such  a  domain 


(lit  ift5; 


W^M^M^MMM^M^ 


An  Egyptian  garden,  with  the  vineyard  and  other  inelosures,  tanks  of  water,  a  temple  or  chapel,  and  a  small 

house.     (Rosellini.) 


was  called  "  the  keeper  of  the  paradise  "  (Neh.  ii. 
8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manassch  and  his 
son  Anion  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their  pal- 
ace, the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxl.  18,  26;  iv  roh 
a'jTov  7ra/)a5;i'(rois,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  3,  §  2).  The 
retirement  of  gardens  rendered  them  favorite  places 
for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36;  John  xviii.  1;  cf. 
Gen.  xxiv.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Is.  i.  29,  lxv.  3,  lxvi.  17),  and  bu- 
lges of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
John  xx.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 


of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishna:"  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants 
by  layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii. 

10).  Buxtorf  says  that  ^^""IW,  urisin  (Mishna, 
Biccurim,  i.  §  2),  were  gardeners  who  tended  and 
looked  after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving 
some  portion  of  the  fruit  (Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  But 
that  gardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is 
clear   from   a  proverb  which  contains  a  warning 

a  It  was  forbidden  to  graft  trees  on  trees  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vegetables  on  trees  or  trees  on 
vegetables  (Kilaim,  i.  §§  7,  8). 
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against  rash  speculations :  "  Who  hires  a  garden 
eats  the  birds;  who  hires  gardens,  him  the  birds 
eat"  (Dukes,  Rabbin.  Blumenlese,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  lie  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown 
in  the  Wady  Urtas  (£.  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3).«  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the 
tradition  in  the  name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which 
they  call  "Jebel-eL-Fureidi$,"  or  "  Mountain  of  the 
Paradise"  (Stanley,  S.  cj'  P.  p.  166).  Maundrell 
is  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  {Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  457),  but  they  find  a  champion 
in  Van  de  Velde,  who  asserts  that  they  "  were  not 
confined  to  the  Wadi  Urtas;  the  hill-slopes  to  the 
left  and  right  also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows, 
must  have  been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach-hill,' 
'nut-vale,'  'fig-vale,' "  &c.  (Syria  &  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  "king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  hi.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  north 
of  Bir  F.yid),  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  En-rogel,  "  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  "  {Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4;  cf.  also  ix.  10,  §  4).         W.  A.  W. 

GA'REB  (2^2  [leper,  Fiirst] :  [Rom.  Vat. 
V-npafr;  Alex.  Tap»)0;  Comp.]  Tape'jS:  [Gareb]), 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
38).  He  is  described  as  the  (A.  V.  "an")  Ithrite, 
et  ipse  Jeth  rites,  Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained 
as  a  patronymic  =  son  of  Jether.  It  may  lie  ob- 
served, however,  that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the 
Ithrite  in  this  passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2 
Sam.  xx.  26,  and  that  the  readings  of  the  LXX. 
vary  in  the  former  passage,  'EBpalos,  "Edipouos,  and 
'Edfvcuos-  These  variations  support  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sense  given  in  the  Syriac  version,  \i  hieh 

reads  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26  ^"iW^n,  i.  e.  an  inhab- 
itant of  Jathir  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ju- 
dah.  W.  L.  B. 

GA'REB,    THE    HILL     Cn|     tVg?&. 

[scabbed,  leprous,  Gesen.,  Fiirst]:  fiovvoi  Tapy/i: 
collis  Gareb),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.      [JERUSALEM.] 

*  The  prophet  mentions  this  hill  as  falling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  restored  "  holy "  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  be  built  in  the  latter  times.  Ewakl, 
in  view  of  the  meaning  partly  ("scraped  off," 
"bald"),  would  identify  Gareb  with  Golgotha 
(Kpaviov)  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion  (Ge- 
schichte  Christus,  p.  485).  Gesenius  thinks  it  may- 
have  been  the  later  Bezetha  {Add.  ad  Thesaur.  p. 
80).  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  opinions, 
unless  Bezetha  was  outside  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  supposed  Bezetha  is  now 
within  the  city.      [JERUSALEM.]  H. 

GARTZIM  (rapi<>:  Alex.  TapiC^v,  [Tapi- 
fa-]  Garizin),  2  Mace.  v.  23,  vi.  2.     [Gerizim.] 

*  GARLANDS  {ffie^aTa),  wreaths  or  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  which  the  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Lystra 
brought  with  oxen  to  the  gates  of  the  city  when 
the  people  were  about  to  offer  worship  to  Paul  and 
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Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  13).  The  garlands  were  to 
adorn  the  victims  of  sacrifice,  and  perhaps,  as  De 
Wette  suggests,  the  head  of  the  priest  himself,  and 
the  altar.  See  Jahn's  Bibl.  Archceol.  §  401,  5. 
That  the  garlands  were  not  exclusively  meant  for 
the  oxen  seems  probable  from  the  Greek  {ravpovs 
Kal  art/x/xara,  and  not  ravpovs  iare/xfievovs)- 
[Crown;  Diadem.]  H. 

GARLIC  (E^lttf  :  Ta  aK&pU:  allia),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by  the  mixed  mul- 
titude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allium  sativum  of 
Linnaeus,  which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Celsius, 
Hierobot.  pt.  ii.  p.  52  ft'.),  a  fact  evident  from  He- 
rodotus (ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowance 
to  the  workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  was 
inscribed  on  the  great  pyramid.  W.  D. 

GARMENT.     [Dress.] 

*  GARMENT,  BABYLONISH.  [Dress; 
Babylonish  Garment.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  0P"12n  [the  strong, 
Fiirst]:  [Rom.  Aid.]  Tapfii;  [Vat.  Ara/xej;]  Alex. 
Orapfit'  Garmi).  Keilah  the  Garmite,  i.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Targum  on  this  word), 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  ap- 
parently the  place  of  that  name;  but  there  is  no 
clew  to  the  reason  of  the  sobriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  ndtzab 
to  "  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 

of  objects.     (1.)  Mattzab  and  mattzabah   (2v£, 

rt—^^)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "garrison,"  oi  for- 
tified" post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Netzib  (3>*"*)  is  also  used 
for  a  "garrison"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),  but  elsewhere 
for  a  "column"  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as 
a  token  of  conquest,  like  the  stelm  erected  by  Sesos- 
tris  (Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
afdarrj/xa  (1  Sam.  x.  5):  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on 
a  hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word 
elsewhere  means  "officers"  placed  over  a  van- 
quished people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  "garrison"  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 

(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7,  19).  (4.)  Mattzebah  (H^fE) 
means  a  "pillar:"  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tyrian  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  W.  L.  B. 

*  There  was  a  garrison  at  Jerusalem  at  a  later 
period,  variously  known  as  the  acropolis  or  citadel, 
Baris  (Macedonian  for  arx,  see  Wahl's  Claris  Libr. 
V.  T.  Apocryph.  s.  v.),  tower  of  Antonia  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §  4),  and  castle  or 
barracks  (Acts  xxi.  34).  It  was  built  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  during  the  Roman  occupancy  was  held 
by  the  Roman  troops  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  or 
moved  thither  from  Csesarea  to  prevent  riots  dur- 
ing the  festivals.  Its  military  use  appears  in  its  N. 
T.  name,  the  irupefxIZoX-fi  or  "  camp  "  (Acts  xxi.  34, 
37).    It  is  especially  memorable  as  having  been  the 


a  Within  a  few  years  this  valley  of  Urtas  has  been 
put  under  European  cultivation,  and  though  in  its 
neglected  state  it  seemed  to  be  sterile  and  almost  use- 


less, it  exhibits  now  an  extraordinary  richness  and 
fertility.  H. 
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refuge  and  prison  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
10).  It  stood  on  a  rock  or  hill  at  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  temple-area.  It  had  a  tower  at  the 
southeast  corner,  which  was  70  cubits  high  and  over- 
looked the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice  the  soldiers  in  this  garrison  could 
descend  by  flights  of  stairs  into  the  inclosure  below 
and  instantly  suppress  any  tumult  there  which  might 
be  reported  to  the  officer  in  command  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  v.  5,  §  8).  This  arrangement  explains  how  the 
chiliarch  could  interfere  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  rescue  Paul  from  the  fury  of  the  Jewish  mob. 
It  was  from  the  steps  which  led  up  into  this  castle 
that  the  Apostle  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  adjacent 
court  (Acts  xxii.  3  ff.).  The  Turkish  garrison 
stands  at  present  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient fortress.  If  this  garrison  (as  some  suppose) 
was  Pilate's  pratorium  during  his  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  was  then  the  place  where  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  Roman  tribunal,  and  whence  he 
was  led  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Golgotha. 

The  A.  V.  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  speaks  of  a  "  gar- 
rison "  at  Damascus  as  employed  to  prevent  Paul's 
escape.  But  the  Greek  verb  (e<ppovpei)  states  only 
the  fact  of  the  custody,  not  the  means  of  it:  the 
governor  "  watched  "  or  "  guarded  the  city."  The 
watch  on  this  occasion  may  have  belonged  to  the 
garrison.  H. 

GASH'MU  (•"mtZ?2:  [Comp.  Aid.  with  7 
MSS.  Tr)<rdfj.;  FA.8  Toae/u.:]  Gossem),  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Geshem  (see  vv.  1,  2).  The  words 
"and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS. 
of  the  LXX. 

GA'TAM  (C^IV3  [a  mllfy  burnt,  Piirst]: 
ToBwn,  Toudiix;  Alex.  [ToOofi,  Toda,]  roQa/x: 
Gatltam,  G nth  an),  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz  the 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11;  1  Chr.  i.  30),  and 
one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10). 
By  Knobel  (Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  (-»!  tX^.),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part 

of  the  mountains  of  Sherah  called  Hismah.  But 
in  this  case  the  Ain  in  the  original  name  would 
have  been  dropped,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thes.  iii.  80)  quotes  &.+XJL2*  as 
the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  (1.)  ""iTttJ,  from  "WE?,  to  divide, 
Gesen.  p.  1458:  vvK-n'  porta,  introitus.  (2.) 
nn3,  from  nH2,  to  open,  Gesen.  p.  1138 :  dvpa, 

itvKt]-  ostium,  a  "  doorway."  (3.)  F)D,  a  vestibule 
or  gateway:  auAVj,  (Trades'-  limen,  postes.  (4.) 
2^71)  Chald.  only  in  Ezra   and   Daniel:  ouAtj, 

dvpa'-  ostium,  fwcs.  (5.)  !yp\  from  H  ^T,  to 
hang  dottm:  Gesen.  p.  339,  a  door:  6i>pa-  vulva, 
ostium,  fores,  the  "door"  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  an- 
ciently held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  defense,  but  in  the  public  economy  of 
the  place.  They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  rep- 
resenting the  city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  00; 
Deut.  xii.  12;  Judg.  v.  8;  Ruth  iv.  10;  Ps.  lxxxvii. 
2,  exxii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes  for  which 
they  were  used  may  be  mentioned:  (1.)  As  places 
of  public  resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people 
sat  to  converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii. 
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10,  xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  xy.  2, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  lxix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,3,  10;  Shaw 
p.  207).  (2.)  Places  for  public  deliberation,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings  and 
rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  10,  xxv. 
7 ;  Josh.  xx.  4 ;  Judg.  ix.  35 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  8;  1  K.  xxii.  10;  Job  xxix.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  22, 
xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam.  v.  14;  Am. 
v.  12;  Zech.  viii.  10;  Polyb.  xv.  31).  Hence  came 
the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte  "  in  speaking  of  the 
government  of  Constantinople  (Early  Trav.  p.  349). 
(3.)  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  1243,  ed.  Bekk.;  Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cities.] 
In  heathen  towns  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates 
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Assyrian  gates.     (Layard.) 

appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  places  for 
sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded,  therefore,  as  positions  of  great  import- 
ance, the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully'  guarded  and 


Egyptian  doors.  ■ 
door  turned. 


-  Fig.  1.  The  upper  pin,  on  which  the 
Fig.  2.  Lower  pin.     (Wilkinson.) 


closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xi.  23; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4;  Judith  i.  4).    They  contained  cham- 


An  Egyptian  l'olding-door. 

bers  over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chambers 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  purposes  to 
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which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24 ;  Layard, 
Nin.  cf  Bab.  p.  67,  and  note). 

The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395, 
Nin.  4-  Bab.  p.  231,  Alms,  of  Nin.  pt.  2,  pi.  49; 
see  also  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49, 
25,  20).     In  later  Egyptian  times  the  gates  of  the 


GATE 

fences  from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  sentences 
from  the  Koran  are  inscribed  over  doorways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9;  Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21; 
Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  488;  Lane.  Mod.  Egypt. 
i.  29;  Rauwolff,  Travels,  pt.  iii.  c.  10;  Ray.  ii. 
278).  The  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Ispahan  was  in  Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and 
served  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii. 
308),  and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign 
at  the  gate.  (See  Esth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120, 
140.)  The  gateways  of  Nimroud  and  Rersepolis 
were  flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals. 


Modern  Egyptian  door      (Lane.) 


temples  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  o* 
defense,  if  not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt.  I  409,  abridgm.).  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure' were  two-leaved,  plated  with  metal,  closed  with 
locks  and  fastened  with  metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5; 
Jud-.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  Chr. 
vm.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3-15;  i*s.  cvii.  10:  Is.  xlv.  1,  2; 
Jer.  xlix.  31).  Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were 
of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg. 
ix.  52). 


Ancient  Egyptian  door.     (Wilkinson.) 

The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very*  massive 
•;nd  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings 
(1  K.  vi.  Hi  35;  2  K.  xviii.  1G).  Those  of  the 
Holv  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and  over- 
laid'with  gold;  il.cse  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K.  vi. 
31,  32,  34:  E».  xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of  the 
outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered  with 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and  lintels,  but 
the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  iii.  2),  was 
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Modern  Egyptian  door.     (Lane.) 


The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.     Sen- 


Ancient  Egyptian  door.     (V,  ilkinson. ) 


made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  con- 
sidered    to  surpass   the   others    far  in   costliness 


GATE,  BEAUTIFUL 

(Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  '■}).  This  gate,  which  was 
so  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was  un- 
expectedly found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3 ; 
c.  A/>.  ii.  9). 

The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 
and  below  (Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  447:  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  58,  74  ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  22,  192;   Kay,  Coll.  of  True.  ii.  42:1) 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  {^]Q, 
Judg.  xix.  27:  irpoOupoV-  Umen);  the  side-posts 
(i"WT^? :    ffTa.9fj.oi  '■    uterque   j'ostis),   the   lintel 

(^"lp&PD  :  (p\id-  siiperli.minare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  Wood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
If  in.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  iu  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii.  2; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  bouses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  2   K.  xii. 

9,  xxv.  18;  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 19;  Est.  ii.  21 ;  □,H17tt?  : 
dupcopol,  irvKaipo't'  portarii,  janitor es).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "  porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  <*ate  (C'hardin,  vii.  309).  [Cuktaix;  House; 
Temple.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  GATE,  BEAUTIFUL,  Acts  Hi.  2.  [Tri- 
ple (of  Herod),  Cloisters.] 

*  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.  [Jerusa- 
lem.] 

GATH  (H3,  a  u>ine-j)ress:  TeO;  [1  Sara.  v. 
8,  Vat.  reOa,  Alex.  Te06a;  vii.  14,  'A(6&:  xvii. 
52'»*,  Alex,  rat ;  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  Alex.  rot9;J 
Joseph.  Tirra-  Getli),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17): 
and  the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  this 
article  made  a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one 
special  object  of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  city.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  country, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
spicuous hill  now  called  Till-es-Sd/leli.  This  hill 
stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judali;  10  miles  E. 
}f  Ashdod,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.  by  I'.. 
of  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  iu  form,  and  about  200 
feet  high.  ,  On  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old 
castle;  and  great  numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built 
up  in  the  walls  of  the  terraces  that  run  along  the 
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declivities.  On  the  N.  E.  is  a  projecting  shoulder, 
whose  sides  appear  to  have  been  scarped.  Here, 
too,  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings;  and  here  stands 
the  modern  village,  extending  along  the  whole 
northern  face  of  the  hill,  in  the  walls  of  the  houses 
are  many  old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
two  columns  still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Pound 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of 
Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
1);  and  from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming 
the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  captured  and  recap- 
tured (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  6;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vi. 
?).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  Adullani  (2  Chr.  xi. 
8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading 
from  the  former  to  Ekron;  for  when  the  Philistines 
rled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  " 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  TeU-eB-SAfie.il  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The 
statements  of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  to 
the  position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  con- 
tradictory, probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  is  one  very  clear  description  by  Eusebius, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
It  is  as  follows:  "  Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim 
and  Philistines  were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village 
seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diuspolis, 
at  about  the  fifth  milestone"  —  Kcifxri  Trapi6vTi»v 
arrb  t?)s  'E,Aev6epow6K€<vs  irepl  &i6o~no\tv  irepl 
irifiitrov  ffr)fxe7oy  rr/s  'E\ev6epoir6\fcos  ( Onom. 
s.  v.  redda).  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now 
Beit  Jebrin,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have 
passed  near  TeU-et-Sofieh,  which,  would  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Euse- 
bius mentions  another  Gath  {Onom.  8.  v.  (leth),  a 
large  village  between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  (1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
with  the  descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome, 
who,  as  stated  above,  translates  Eusebius'  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  per- 
plexing statement  in  his  Coram,  on  Micah;  "  Geth 
una  est  de  5  urbibus  Patestinte  vicina  Judsese  con- 
finio  et  de  Hle.utheropoli  euntibus  Gazam,  nunc- 
usque  vicus  vel  inaximus."  Vet  in  his  preface  to 
Jonah,  he  says  that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished :  "  Aliarum 
Geth  urbium  quae  juxta  Eleutheropolim  sive  1  >ios- 
polim  hodie  quoque  monstrantur."  On  the  whole 
then  there  is  nothing  in  these  notices  to  contradict 
the  direct  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  Tell-es-Sujieh  is  its 
site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other 
royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  ■").  6).  It  is  familial  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
scone  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sum.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  "he  feigned  himself  mad;  scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall 
down  upon  his  beard."  A  tew  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philis- 
tine kinir,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a 
residence.  He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among 
his  hereditary  foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his 
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own  son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking 
examples  of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai 
the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv.  19-22).  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-HEPHER,    or    GIT'TAH-HE'- 

PHER  Opnn  H3,  the  wine-press  of  the  well ; 

and  with  H  loc.  "I5n  71^13,  Josh.  xix.  13:  fin 
2  K.,  Te6x<><pep,  Vat-  TedxoRep,  Alex.  Ted  AxoHep, 
Comp.  ratde<p4p,  Vulg.  Getk  qua  est  in  Cipher ; 
in  Josh.,  Vef3ep4,  Alex.  Tatdda,  Aid.  Te6Qae<p0d, 
Comp.  Tedae<pep,  Vulg.  Geth-hepher]),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Yaft  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  (Proceni.  in  Jvnum):  "  Geth 
qu*  est  in  Opher  baud  grandis  est  viculus,  in 
secundo  Sepphoris  miliario  qua  hodie  appellatur 
Diocassarea  euntibus  Tiberiadem,  ubi  et  sepulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur."  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a  hill  near  Sepphoris  {Early  Travels  in 
Pal.  p.  89).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Sejuiieh  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  el  Me&hhad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-RIM'MOJST  (flBP  H2  [pome- 
granate-press :  redpefifitiv,  exc.  Josh.  xxi.  24, 
Rom.  Vat.  redepep.fj.uv,  and  1  Chr.,  Vat.  TeBupuV- 
Gethremmcm]).  1.  A  city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi. 
69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Philistia,  apparently 
not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Eusebius 
mentions  a  Ferdd  lying  between  Antipatris  and 
Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well  to  the  position 
of  Gath-rimmon  (Onom.  s.  v.  Geth).  But  in  an- 
other place  he  says  Te8pefi.fji.wv  vvv  tan  KaifiT) 
fieyicTTT)  anb  o-r)fxeioiv  t0'  Atao~7ro'Aeco5  dirtSvTwv 
eh  'E.\eveep6Tro\ii>  (Onom.  s.  v.).  This,  however, 
would  seern  to  agree  better  with  the  position  of 
Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of  that 
assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (Re- 
land,  p.  808). 

2.  ['lePadd;  Alex.  Bai0<ra;  Aid.  with  11  MSS. 
Bai6<rdv  (7  others  Bedadv);  Comp.  with  3  MSS. 
TeOpefxjxwv-  Getkremmon.~\  A  town  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  It  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  LXX.  reading  is  Bat6<rdv  [see 
above].  In  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
this  town  is  called  BlLEAM.  The  reading  Gath- 
rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers, and  may  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
game  name  occurring  in  the  previous  verse. 

J.  L.  P. 

GA'ZA  (n-T-^,  i.  e.  Azzuh  [strong,  a  fortress] : 
rd£a;  still  called  Ghuzzeh  or  '  Azzah :  the  form 
Gaz'ira  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus, 
and  Brocardus  mentions  it  as  used  in  his  day),  one 
of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.     It  is 
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remarkable  for  its  continuous  existence  and  im- 
portance from  the  very  earliest  times.  Like  Damas- 
cus, it  is  mentioned  both  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  and  it  is  still 
a  place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger  than 
Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
Egypt.  'EerxoTTj  wKeiro  ws  eV  Aiyujttou  4k 
Qoivinris  16vti  4irl  ttj  apxjj  tt)s  eprifxou  (Aman, 
Exp.  Alex.  ii.  26).  It  lay  on  the  road  which  must 
always  have  been  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  region 
of  Syria.  Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than 
those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Those  travelling  towards 
Egypt  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions 
and  necessaries  for  the  desert;  while  those  coming 
from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must 
of  course  supply  themselves  anew"  (Robinson,  ii. 
40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong;  "  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi.  40). 
This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  military 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see  1  Mace, 
xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  5,  and 
13,  §  3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §  3),  and  after  his  death 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §  4).  Nor  does 
the  history  of  Gaza  in  connection  with  war  end 
here.  In  a.  d.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.  D.  1170 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages:  —  In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "Azzah"  in  the 
English  Version.  [Azzah.]  In  the  conquest  of 
Joshua  the  territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one 
which  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  3).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession 
of  it  (Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long; 
for  soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  indeed 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  Samson,"  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  city 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 


a  *  The  A.  V.  Judg.  xvi.  3,  implies  a  proximity  of  hour  southeast  from  Gaza  ;  for  it  lies  in  the  right 
Gaza  to  Hebron  which  is  not  true,  nor  required  by  the  direction,  and  is  a  marked  eminence,  being  partially 
Hebrew.  Samson  carried  the  doors  of  the  city-gate  '  isolated  and  higher  than  any  other  point  in  the  neigh- 
«  to  the  top  of  the  hill  :*  (definite)  "  that  is  (not  before,    borhood  H. 

but)  toward  Hebron."     This  may  be  the  hill  half  an  I 
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But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Phil- 
istines recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18). 
In  these  passages,  indeed,  Gaza-  is  not  specified,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K. 
xviii.  8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  "  smote 
the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders 
thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history, 
it  seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connection 
of  Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the 
prophets  where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city 
occurs:  namely,  Am.  i.  6,  7;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  5.  The  period  intermediate  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  has  been  touched  on  above. 

The  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  20)  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on 
his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.     The  words 
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in  this  passage :  "  Arise  and  go  towards  the  south, 
unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gaza,  which  is  desert  "  (wopti/ov  Kara  ixetrnn&plav, 
e'jrl  tt}V  68bv  ri)v  tcarafiaivovcrav  airb  'Itpovaa- 
K^fj.  els  T6.£au-  avri\  ttrrlv  tpTjfxos),  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  angel 
or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of  this  doubt 
depends  partly  on  another  question,  namely,  whether 
avrr)  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  or  the  city.  If 
to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally  be  under- 
stood as  St.  Luke's ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he 
wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  war  (a.  d.  65),  when  Gaza  was  actually 
desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  1).  Others  would 
refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he  says  that 
the  town  was  epri/xus  after  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander; but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place  is  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the  statement 
cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius  Mela  speaks 
of  Gaza  as  "ingens  urbs  et  rnunita  adinoduin," 


Qaza,  from  the  southeast. 


and  it  is  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny.  Some  sup- 
pose (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza  was  changed : 
and  this  may  possibly  be  true:  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  whereas  it  is 
now  considerably  more:  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast  may  have  been  a 
motive  for  the  restorers  of  the  city  to  move  it 
further  eastwards.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
the  words  aurri  ea-rlv  tprtfjios  refer  to  the  road,  and 
are  used  by  the  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  Samaria,  on  what  route  he  would  find  the 
eunuch.  Besides  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem 
by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  another,  more  fa- 
vorable for  carriages  (Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the 
south,  through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  dis- 
trict comparatively  without  towns  and  much  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  people  from  the  desert. 
The  matter  is  discussed  by  Raumer  in  one  of  his 


Beitrage,  incorporated  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Paliistinri,  also  by  Robinson  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
second  volume.  The  latter  writer  suggests  a  very 
probable  place  for  the  baptism,  namely,  at  the  water 
in  the  Wady  eLFIasy,  between  Eleutheropolis  and 
Gaza,  not  far  from  the  old  sites  of  Lachish  and 
Eglon.  The  legendary  scene  of  the  baptism,  is  at 
Beit-sur,  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron :  the  tra- 
dition having  arisen  apparently  from  the  opinion 
that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  southwards  from 
Jerusalem.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
he  went  to  Jerusabm  at  all.  Lange  (Apott.  ZeitaU. 
ii.  109)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  tprnixos- 
[See  Bf.TJI-ZUB,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  modern  Ghuzzeh  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  p:irtly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
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There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  wide-spread  olive- 
grove  to  the  N.  and  X.  E.  Hence  arises  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh  exports  in 
large  quantities.  [Ashes,  Amer.  ed.]  It  has  also 
an  active  trade  in  corn.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly 
all  that  has  ljeen  written  concerning  the  topograph- 
ical and  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see  Hitter's 
Efdkunde,  xvi.  45-00.  Among  the  travellers  who 
have  described  the  place  we  may  mention  especially 
Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,  ii.  35-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  (Syri't  and  Palestine,  ii.  170-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted ;  also  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  last  writer  speaks  of 
the  great  extent  of  corn-land  near  ( Jaza,  and  of  the 
sound  of  millstones  in  the  city.  Both  these  cir- 
cumstances are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  acts 
and  sufferings  of  Samson,  the  great  hero  of  Gaza. 
[On  the  site  and  ruins  of  Gaza,  see  also  Porter's 
Jlanilb.  of  Syr.  and  Palest,  i.  262  ft'.;  Sepp's  Je- 
rusalem it.  das  heU.  Land,  ii.  522  ft'.;  and  Gage's 
Trans,  of  Bitter's  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  iii.  20.5  ft'. 
—  1I.J  J.  S.  H. 

GAZ'ARA  (r)  Tafapa,  and  to  Ta£apa\  [in  1 
Mace.  xv.  28,  35,  Alex.  Ta.(api)V(av  (gen.):]  Gaz- 
ara), a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
operations  of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is 
as  a  stronghold  ( oxvpai/xa),  in  which  Timotheus 
took  refuge  alter  his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which 
for  four  days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated 
Jews  (2  Mae'e.  x.  32-30).  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  Bacchides,  alter  getting  possession  of  Judsea,  was 
to  fortify  Bethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel 
(a.Kpa)  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the 
same  names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn 
recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv.  28). 
So  important  was  it,  that  .Simon  made  it  the 
residence  of  his  son  John  as  general-in-chief  of  the 
Jewish  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gkzkk  or 
Gazek.  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
LXX.  use  for  Gezer  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very 
much  in  accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philis- 
tines from  Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats 
Gorgias  at  Emmaus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera 
(I  Mace.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  is  constantly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sea-<:oast  —  Joppa 
and  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  35:  iv.  15),  and  with  the 
Philistine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa,  &c.  (iv.  15,  vii.  45, 
xiv.  31).     [Gazeka.]  G. 

GA'ZATHITES,   THE    PHWTl,    accur. 

the  Azzothite:  r<a  Ta^alai-  Gnzteos),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
name  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZER  (^3  [declivity,  precipice]  :  [Ta- 
&pi;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  FA.  Tafapav :  Gezer, 
Gazera]),  2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Chr/ xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  a*  Gezer;  the  difference  arising  from 
the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent;  which  has  been  here 
"etained  in  the  A.  V.,  though  disregarded  in  several 
other  places  where  the  same  form  occurs.  [Gezei:.] 
From  the  uniform  practice  of  the  LXX..  both  in 
tlie  (>.  T.  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers 
that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was  Gazer ;  but 
'Jie  punctuation  of  the  Masorets   is  certainly  as 
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often  the  one  as  the  other.    (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  427 
note.)  G. 

GAZE'RA.  1.  (rh  Ydfrpa;  Alex.  Yao-qpa- 
Joseph,  ret  TaSapa.  Gezerun,  Gazara),  1  Mace, 
iv.  15,  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazara. 

2.  [Ka(ripd;  Aid.  Alex.  Ya&pd--  Gaze.]  One 
of  the  "servants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  In  Ezra 
and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (TT2  [shearer]:  6  Yefrve;  [Comp. 
Ta£ri(,  Ya£ds\  Aid.  Ya£4p:]  Gezez),  a  name  which 
occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  40 ;  (1 )  as  son  of  Caleb 
by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Haran, 
the  son  of  the  same  woman:  the  second  is  possibly 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any  rate  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  Houbigant,  that 
the  second  ( iazez  is  an  error  for  Jahdai.  In  some 
MSS.  and  the  Peshito  the  name  is  given  Gazen. 
The  Yat.  LXX.  omits  the  second  occurrence. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (C\~l-T3?n  :  To7s  Ya{aiots: 
Philistliiini).  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazatiiites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (C-T3  [devouring]-.  Yatfn,  Yv(dfi- 
Gazam,  [Gezem]).  The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among 
the  families  of  the  Nethimm  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbahel  (Ear.  ii.  48:  Xeh.  vii. 
51).  In  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  is  altered  to 
Gazera. 

GE'BA  (VD3i,  often  with  the  definite  article  = 
the  hill:  Yaf3ad,  [etc.:  Gabaa,  Geba,]  Gabai, 
Gabee),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs," 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17;  1  Chr.  vi. 
60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  group  of  the 
Benjamite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to 
the  emphasis  required  in  Hebrew  before  a  pause ; 
and  the  same  change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  20;  Xeh. 
vii.  30  and  xi.  31;  2  Sam.  v.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8;  the 
last  three  of  these  being  in  the  A.  A'.  Geba.  In 
one  place  Geba  is  used  as  the  northern  landmark 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  ex- 
pression "from  G.  to  Beer-sheba  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8); 
and  also  as  an  eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer 
(2  Sam.  v.  25).  In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last, 
in  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon. 
During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but  they  were  ejected  by 
Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly  to 
his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing invasion.  Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of 
Michmash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  soutli 
and  Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  5;  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Sviceinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name  of 
Mtikbmas.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  southward 
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to  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  28-32;  where 
the  minute  details  —  the  stoppage  of  the  heavy 
baggage  (A.  V.  "  carriages  "),  which  could  not  be 
got  across  the  broken  ground  of  the  ivady  at  Mich- 
mash;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  army,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac 

("lodging,"  p7ft  =  rest  for  the  night)  at  Gel >a 
on  the  opposite  side  —  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  spot.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
south  bank  of  this  important  wady  —  one  of  the 
most  striking  natural  features  of  this  part  of  the 
country  —  the  mention  of  Geba  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very  significant. 
Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fortification  by  Asa 
(1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  G)  is  also  quite  intelligible. 
It  continues  to  be  named  with  Michmash  to  the 
very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  "Gibeah-in- 
the-field"  of  Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
very  applicable.  [Gibeah,  6.J  The  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,"  "Geba''  is  used  for  "Gib- 
eah." These  are:  (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A. 
V.,  probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has 
"Gibeah."  (2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  "the  meadows," 
or  more  probably  "  the  cave  of  Geba."  Geba  may 
be  here  intended,  but  Gibeah  —  as  in  the  A.  V. — 
seems  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oc- 
curring here  at  a  pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  it  stands  as  Gabt.  (3.)  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1G :  here  the  meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A. 
V.  has  again  altered  the  name  accordingly.  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  vi.  G,  §  2)  has  Tu&awv,  Gibeon,  in 
this  place;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii. 
29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (raijSai;  Alex.  Tai@av;  [Sin. 
TatPav:  Coinp.  VaQd;  Aid.  Tai&d])  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofernes  is  said  to  have  made 
his  encampment  —  "between  Geba  and  Scythopo- 
lis  "  —  must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name,  Jeba, 
on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenin,  about 
three  miles  from  the  former  (Rob.  i.  440).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variation  here  —  "  venit 
ad  Idumaeos  in  terrain  Gabaa."  G. 

GEBAL  (baS,  G'bal,  from  b^S,  Uabal,   to 

twist;  hence  v'QS,  G'bul,  a  line;  thence  ^*.A£s». 
Gebal,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary : 
[in  Ps.,]  Tefid\;  [Vat.  Sin.  Noi/3aA.:]  Gebal;  [in 
Kz-,  fH&Ktoi-  Giblii]),  a  proper  name,  occurring 
in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  lxxxii.)  in  connection  with 
Edom  and  Moab,  Amnion  and  Amalek,  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention 
of  Assur,  or  the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse  is  with 
reason  supposed  to  refer  the  date  of  the  compositioit 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is 
inscribed,  moreover,  with  the  name  of  Asaph. 
Now  in  2  Chr.  xx.  14  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Asaph,  Jabaziei,  who  is  inspired  to 
encourage  Jehosbaphat  and  his  people,  when  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  HoabiteS,  Ammonites, 
and  Others  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  from  Syria 
(as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. :  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
go  into  the  obscurities  and  varieties  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  not  to  recognize  the  connection  between 


a  As  with  us,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  for 
Derby,  &c. 
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this  psalm  and  these  events;  and  hence  the  con- 
texts both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  records 
will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Psalms 
to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the  Gebal  of 
Esekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia, 
and  not  another,  a.s  some  have  supposed,  in  the 
district  round  about  l'etia,  which  is  by  Jcsephus, 
Eusebins,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene.  Jehosb- 
aphat had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  chr.  xvii.  10-11), 
and  still  more  recently  bad  assisted  Ahab  against 
the  Syrians  {ibid.  eh.  xviii.).  Now,  according  to 
the  poetir  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him.  <  >n 
the  south  the  EdOmites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Haga- 
renes:  on  the  southeast  .Moab,  and  northeast  Am- 
nion. Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
30)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal; 
with  Assur,  ».  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gebal  no  less  in  the  prophecy  (ver.  0)  than  in  the 
psalm.  Put,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evi- 
dently no  mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  in- 
habitants are  written  "Giblians"  in  the  Vulg., 
and  "Biblians"  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their 
identity  with  the  Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their 
city  with  the  "  Biblus  "  (or  B-yblus)  of  profane  lit- 
erature—  so  extensive  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
surrounding  district.  (See  a  passage  from  Lucian, 
quoted  by  l.eland,  Fairest,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  269.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  some- 
what to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Adonis,  so  celebrated  in  mythology  (comp.  Ez. 
viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the  Giblites,  or  Piblians, 
seem  to  have  been  preeminent  in  the  arts  of  stone- 
carving  (1  K.  v.  18)  and  ship-caulking  (Ez.  xxvii. 
9) :  but,  according  to  Strabo,  their  industry  suffered 
greatly  from  the  robbers  infesting  the  sides  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the 
strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  issued,  but 
freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  18). 
Some  have  confounded  Gebal,  or  Itihlus,  with  the 
Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodicea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and 
site  of  which,  still  called  Jebilee,  are  so  graphically 
described  by  Maundrell  (Early  Travel*  in  Pales- 
tine, by  Wright,  p.  494).  By  Moroni  (Dizion. 
Kerbs.)  they  are  accurately  distinguished  under 
their  respective  names.  Finally,  Biblus  became  a 
(  liristian  see  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre  (Peloids 
Palasst.  lib.  i.  p.  214  ft'.).  It  shared  the  usual  vi- 
cissitudes of  Christianity  in  these  parts:  and  even 
now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  called 
Jebait  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name.  ''-••  8.  If- 

GE'BER  ("^?3  [man,  hero]\  a  name  occur- 
ring' twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
officers,  and  there  only.  1.  (Noflf'p;  [Vat.  Alex. 
Tafiep-  Bengaber).)  The  son  of  Geber  {Ben- 
tUber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Kamoth-Gilead, 
and  had  charge  of  Havotli-.Iair,  and  the  district  of 
Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §  3) 
gives  the  name  as  ra&dprjs. 

2.  (ro/3ep;  [Vat.  M.  omits:]  Gaber.)  Geber 
the  son  of  L  ri  had  a  district  south  of  the  former  — 
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the  "land  of  Gilead,"  the  country  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modern 
Belka,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes  east 
of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion  of  this 
verse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very  unsatisfactory 
—  "  and  he  was  the  only  officer  which  was  in  the 
land,"  when  two  others  are  mentioned  in  13  and 
14.  A  more  accurate  interpretation  is,  "  and  one 
officer  who  was  in  the  land,"   that  is,  a  superior 

(S^S,  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  but  used  again 
for  Solomon's  "officers"  in  2  Chr.  viii.  10)  over 
the  three.  Josephus  has  eVl  5e  tovtwv  eis  irahiv 
&PXWV  airo8e$eiKTO,  the  iraMv  referring  to  a  similar 
statement  just  before  that  there  was  also  one  general 
superintendent  over  the  commissaries  of  the  whole 
of  Upper  Palestine.  G. 

GEBIM  (D"03n,  with  the  article  =  probably 
the  ditches  [cisterns,  springs,  Fiirst] ;  the  word  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere: 
ri/3/3e't'p ;  [Comp.  Te/3ifj.:]  Gabim),  a  village  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
road,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  modern 
Arutta)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated, 
and  from  which  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeration  by 
Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose  inhabitants  fled  at  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  (x.  31).  Judging  by  those 
places  the  situation  of  which  is  known  to  us,  the 
enumeration  is  so  orderly  that  it  :s  impossible  to 
entertain  the  conjecture  of  either  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
Gebin),  who  places  it  at  Geba,  five  miles  north  of 
Gophna;  or  of  Schwarz  (p.  131),  who  would  have 
it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer :  the  former  being  at 
least  10  miles  north,  and  the  latter  20  miles  west, 
of  its  probable  position.  JELIwwiyeh  occupies 
about  the  right  spot.  G. 

GEDALI'AH  (rpb"73,  and  ^iT1?!?,  i.  e. 
Gedalia'hu  [Jehovah  is  oreat] :  To5o\ias '.  Godo- 
lias).  1.  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c.  588,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed  from  Judnea.  leaving  Gedaliah  with 
a  Chaldiean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  a  strong 
(1  K.  xv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1)  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Hi.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah ;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism,  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Rosenmiiller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was,  —  all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Amnion,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of 
Ishmael,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  3).  This  man  [Ishmael,  2 
K.  xxv.  25]  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  purpose 
to  destroy  Gedaliah.     Gedaliah,  generously  refus- 


a  *  Called  the  "fast  of  the  seventh,"  i.  e.  month 
(comp.  Zech.  viii.  19  with  2  K.  xxv.  25.  See  Feste 
ier  Judtn  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  iv.  387).     For  the 
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ing  to  believe  a  friendly  warning  which  he  received 
of  the  intended  treachery,  was  murdered,  with  his 
Jewish  and  Chaldaean  followers,  two  months  after 
his  appointment.  After  his  death,  which  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (Prideaux, 
Connexion,  anno  588,  and  Zech.  viii.  19) a  as  a 
national  calamity,  the  Jews,  in  their  native  land, 
anticipating  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, gave  way  to  despair.  Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 
to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt  under  Johanan. 

2.  [Vat.  Tovva,  TaAouia.]  Gedalia'hu;  a 
Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played 
the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3, 
9). 

3.  [raSaAta;  Vat.  -\eia;  FA.  raKaSeia-  Go- 
dolia.]  Gedaliah;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  18).      [Joadanus.] 

4.  [FA.1  To\ias:  Gedelias.]  Gedalia'hu; 
son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who 
caused  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 

5.  Gedaliah;  grandfather  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  W.  T.  B. 

GEDTJUR  (redSoip  :  [Vat.  KtSSovp  :] 
Geddu),  1  Esdr.  v.  30.     [Gahar.] 

GED'EON  ([Alex.]  reSew,  [Sin.  TeSffwu:] 
Gedeon).  1.  The  son  of  Raphaim;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gideon 
(Heb.  xi.  32);  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Eliseus,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grecized  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GETDER  Hrj?  [walled  place] :  ra5e>;  [Vat. 
Atrei-]  Gader).  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13),  and  mentioned 
in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with  Debir,  Hor- 
mali,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in  the  extreme 
south :  this  prevents  our  identifying  it  with  Gedor 
(Josh.  xv.  58),  which  lay  between  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem ;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the  low  country 
(xv.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in  connection 
with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).  G. 

GEDE'RAH  (rH;T|n,  with  the  article  = 
the  sheepcote:  rdSrtpa:  Gedera),  a  town  of  Judah 
in  the  Shefelah  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36), 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
Socoh,  &c.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  "  valley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elah.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  ( Onomas- 
ticon)  to  "Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time 
a  very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda);  and  also  with  an- 
other which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundaries 
of  Jerusalem  (jElia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No 
town  bearing  this  name  has  however  been  yet  dis- 
covered in  this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The 
name  (if  the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and 
the  occurrence  next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Ged- 
erothaim,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  sheep- 
breeding  in  this  part.  G. 

GEDE'RATHITE,  THE  (\"l^l?n  [see 
above]:  6  ra.5a.pa.0dfx;   [Vat.   -eifj.;]  Alex'.  ToStt 


character  of  Gedaliah  and  the  tragical  scene  of  his 
death,  the  reader  may  see  Stanley's  Jewish  History,  ii. 
616  ff  H. 
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oo>di\  [FA.  TaSapo:]  Gaderathites),  the  native  of 
a  place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
S/iefelah  of  Judah,  for  Josabad  the  Gederathite 
(1  Chr.  xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe  —  his 
"brethren  of  Benjamin"  (ver.  2).  No  other  is 
named.  G. 

GE'DERITE,  THE  0"H2rt  :  6  reSwpirvs 
[Vat.  -pet-] ;  Alex,  o  FeSatp  ■  Gederiles),  i.  e.  the  na- 
tive of  some  place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal- 
hanan  the  Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and 
sycamore  groves  in  the  low  country  (S/iefeUh)  for 
king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  be 
longed  to  Gederah,  a  place  in  this  district,  the 
very  locality  for  sycamores.  G. 

GEDE'ROTH  (fTTH?  =  sheep-cotes,  but  in 
Chr.  with  the  article:  TeSSdop,  Ta\r)pu>;  Alex.  Ta- 
5rjpa>0-  Gideroth,  Gnderoth),  a  town  in  the  Skef- 
elak  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  -11 ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Gederah  and  Gederothaim  in  the  list  in 
Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more  to  the 
north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chronicles 
shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  close  together.  G. 

GEDEROTHAIM  (DVrna  =  to>  sheep- 
folds:  Gedorathaim),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  km  al  4irav\ets 
avTrjs.  G. 

GE'DOR  C~>S"T2  [a  waiq :  Gedor).  1.  (r«5- 
5<£j>;  Alex.  TfSup-)  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur 
(Josh.  xv.  58),  and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of 
Hebron.  Eusebius  (Onom.  "Gaedur")  places  it 
at  ten  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  the  modern  Liidd; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Kobinson  (iii. 
283)  has  discovered  a  Jedur  half  way  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
road,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
site.     The  Gaedur  of  Eusebius  is  more  likely. 

2.  [reScop;  FA.  TeSSwp.]  The  town  —  appar- 
ently of  Benjamin  —  to  which  "  Jehoram  of  Ge- 
dor "  belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiah 
were  among  the  mighty  men,  "  Saul's  brethren  of 
Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).     The  name  has  the  definite 

article  to  it  in  this  passage  (Tn2n"^D :  ol  tov 
reSdip)-  If  this  be  a  Benjamite  name,  it  is  very 
probably  connected  with 

3.  (TeSovp;  [in  1  Chr.  viii.  31,  Vat.  Aovp;  in 
ix.  37,  Vat.  Sin.  leSovp.])  A  man  among  the 
ancestors  of  Saul ;  son  of  Jehiel,  the  "  father  of 
Gibeon"  (1  Chr.  viii.  31;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  —  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  and  18  —  (in  both  shortened 

to  "~H2  :  TeSdp)-  In  the  former  passage  Penuel 
is  said  to  be  "  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife 
(A.  V.  "  Jehudijah  "),  has  the  same  title.  In  the 
Targum,  Jered,  Gedor,  and  other  names  in  this 
passage,  are  treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Jehudijah,  who  is  identified  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  39,  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to 
have  gone,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  en- 
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trance  of  Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley  " 
(S.^Sn),  in  search  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  have 
expelled  thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in 
tents,  and  the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "habitations"). 
Simeon  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  this  Gedor  must  be  a  different  place  from 
that  noticed  above  —  No.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver. 
42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion, then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the 
south  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No 
place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direction.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for 
Gedor  {'iois  tov  eA0e?e  Ttpapa;  which  agrees  well 
both  with  the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of 
the  "  pasture,"  and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322, 
note).  The  "valley"  (Gai,  i.  e.  rather  the  "rav- 
ine"), from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  well-known  spot ;  but  in  our  pres- 
ent limited  knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture 
can  be  made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  Nachal  (=  wady),  and  not  Gal,  is  the  word 
elsewhere  applied  to  Gerar.  G. 

GEHAZI  OTTO  [usually  =  "fCpS  valley 
of  vision,  Ges. ;  Fiirst  suggests  from  another  root, 
lessener,  denier]:  Tte(i;  [Vat.  Alex.  -£«!]  Giezi), 
the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the 
prophet's  messenger  on  two  occasions  to  the  good 
Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.);  obtained  fraudulently  in 
Elisha's  name  money  and  garments  from  Naaman 
was  miraculously  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunam- 
mite whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared 
before  the  king,  petitioning  for  her  house  and  land 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven 
years'  absence  in  Philistia  (2  K.  viii.). 

W.  T.  B. 

GEHEN'NA  (reeVa),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  DbrT-^,  Josh.  xv.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by   LXX.   Vatevva,   Josh,   xviii.   10;    more  fully, 

Qbn~)?  %  or  'rrT?5  •%  2  k.  xxhi.  10, 2 

Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  "valley  of 
Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  son,"  or  "children  of  II." 
(A.  V.),  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiii. 
6;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  In  consequence  of  these 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxiii.  10) ;  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the 
common  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late 
and  somewhat  questionable  authorities,  the  com- 
bustible portions  consumed  with  fire.  From  the 
depth  and  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps, 
its  ever-burning  fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the 
receptacle  of  ail  sorts  of  putrefying  matter,  and  all 
that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times 
the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting  punishment, 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched;"  in  which  the  Talmndists  placed  the 
mouth  of  hell :  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the 
V.  of  IL,  between  which  a  smoke  ariseth  .... 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna."  i Talmud,  quo- 
ted by  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  90 ;  Light- 
foot,  Cenlur.  Chorograph.  Matt,  promm.  ii.  200.) 
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In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  Matt.  v.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  30;  Mark 
ix.  43,  45;  Luke  xii.  5;  and  with  the  addition  rod 
nvp6s,  Matt.  v.  22,  xviii.  9 ;  Mark  ix.  47 ;  and  by 
St.  James,  iii.  C.  [Hell;  Hinnom,  Valley  of; 
Tophet.]  E.  V. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of 
Enoch  which  deserves  notice  here,  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  example  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Gehenna  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The  "valley  is 
not  named  in  the  passage  referred  to,  but  it  is  so 
minutely  described  in  connection  with  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zion  that  its  identity  is  unmistakable. 
After  the  description,  the  passage  continues  thus:  — 

"Then  I  said:  'What  means  this  blessed  land 
which  is  full  of  trees,  and  this  accursed  valley  in 
the  midst  V  '  Then  Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  angels 
with  me,  answered  and  said :  '  This  accursed  valley 
is  for  those  who  shall  be  accursed  to  eternity :  here 
must  assemble  all  those  who  utter  with  their  mouths 
unseemly  speeches  against  God,  and  blaspheme  his 
glory;  here  they  are  to  be  gathered,  and  this  is  the 
place  of  their  punishment.  And  in  the  last  times 
will  the  spectacle  be  given  to  the  righteous  of  a 
just  judgment  on  these  for  ever  and  ever;  for  which 
those  who  have  found  mercy  will  praise  the  Lord  of 
glory,  the  eternal  king.'  "  (Enoch,  c.  27,  Dill- 
mann;  2G,  Laurence.) 

'•This,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  National  Re- 
view (xviii.  503,504),  "is  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  Jewish  belief  respecting  the  scene  and  mode 
of  the  Messianic  crisis.  .  .  .  The  Judgment,  it  is 
plain,  was  to  take  place  near  Jerusalem:  and  while 
the  temple  hill  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  reward  to 
the  pious,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  order 
to  be  within  sight  [comp.  Is.  lxvi.  24],  would  take 
place  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below.  This  spot, 
it  is  quite  evident,  is  not  figuratively  referred  to,  as 
furnishing  merely  a  name  and  symbol  for  the  invis- 
ible penalties  of  another  world,  but  literally  desig- 
nated as  their  real  topographical  seat:  precisely  as 
the  neighboring  heights  are  taken  to  be  the  proper 
metropolis  of  the  elect.  Both  physical  and  his- 
torical causes  inclined  the  Jewish  imagination  to 
select  this  particular  valley  for  the  fatal  purpose. 
Stretching  towards  the  volcanic  district  to  the  south, 
it  is  said  to  have  emitted  at  times  a  smoke  which 
betrayed  subterranean  fires,  and  which  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Jew  the  same  penal  interpretation 
that  his  Scriptures  had  already  put  on  the  convul- 
sions of  the  Asphaltite  basin.  And  as  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  it  was  associated  with 
many  horrors,  and  had  received  the  curse  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31-33, 
xix.  5-7,  xxxii.  35;  Is.  xxiv.  15,  24)." 

For  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  subject,  see  Dill- 
mann's  note  (Das  Bach  Henoch,  pp.  131,  132),  and 
comp.  Enoch,  cc.  xc.  20,  27,  liv.  1,  2.  hi.  3,  4  (or 
lxxxix.  34-37,  liii.  1,  2,  liv.  7,  8,  in  Laurence's 
translation).  The  conception  of  the  writer  appears 
to  have  been,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messianic 
judgment  the  wicked  would  be  gathered  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous, 
where  the  earth  would  open,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
followers  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  30),  and  receive 
them  into  the  fiery  lake  beneath.  From  this  con- 
ception of  "  the  accursed  valley "  as  the  gate  of 
hell,  the  transfer  of  the  name  Gehenna  to  the  place 
of  punishment  itself  (comp.  the  Latin  A  reruns) 
was  easy  and  natural.  Jahannam  is  the  current 
Arabic  name  for  hell,  as  Gehinnam  is  in  the  Tar- 
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gums  and  the  Talmud  (see  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  col. 
395,  and  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  v.  22). 
See  also  Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of.  A. 

GELFLOTH  (Ji'liVbS  [circle,  circuit]  : 
Ta\iXc!>8;  Alex.  A7uAAiAoi0,  as  if  the  definite  article 
had  been  originally  prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word : 
ad  tumulos),  a  place  named  among  the  marks  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(.Josh,  xviii.  17).  The  boundary  went  from  Kn- 
shemesh     towards    Geliloth,    which     was     "  over 

against"  (FIDD)  the  ascent  of  Adum.mim.  In 
the  description  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah, 
which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the  south  of 
Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for  Geliloth, 
with    the    same   specification    as    "over   against" 

(nD^)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv.  7). 
The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  are  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the' 
latter  part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho, 
along  which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to 
have  run ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the 
ascent  of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one 
of  these  gaps  in  the  distance,  "  over  against "  the 
spectator,  and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in 
the  A.  V.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  pe- 
culiar topographical  sense.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  S.  §  P. 
(1st  edit.)  §  13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the    point  :     "  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root 

V?2,  '  to  roll '  (Gesen.  The.s.  p.  287  b.).  Of  the 
five  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are 
in  the  general  sense  of  boundary  or  border:  Josh, 
xiii.  2,  '  All  the  borders  of  the  Philistines  '  (Hpia) ; 
Joel  iii.  4,  '  All  the  coasts  of  Palestine '  (TaAiAaia 
a\\o(pv\wv);  and  three  specially  relate  to  the 
course  of  the  Jordan:  Josh.  xxii.  10,  11,  '  The 
borders  of  Jordan'  (TaKaaS  rov  'lopSdvov);  Ea 
xh-ii.  8,  'The  east  country'  (eis  tV  TaKiKaiav)- 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that 
this  word  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch  term  '  links,' 
which  has  both  the  meanings  of  Geliloth,  being 
used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as 
well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a  coast  or 
shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from  Ciccar, 
which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vegetation  or 
dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of 
the  river." 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jor- 
dan. G. 

GEMAL'LI  (  ; :!?2  [camel-oicner  or  camel- 
keeper]:  TafiaXi;  [Vat.  Tafxaf-]  Gemalli),  the 
father  of  Ammiel,  who  was  the  "ruler"  (Nasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMARFAH  (H^r  *  [Jehovah  requites] : 
Ta/j.apias;  [Vat.  vv.  10,  11,  -pe<-:]:  Gamarifts). 
1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  father  of  Mi- 
chaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from 
which  (or  from  a  window  in  which,  Prideaux,  Mi- 
chaelis)  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  prophecy 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  n.  c.  GOO  (Jer.  xxxvi 
[10-12,  25]).     Gemariah  with  the  other  princes 
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heard  the  Divine  message  with  terror  but  without 
a  sign  of  repentance ;  though  Geinariah  joined  two 
others  in  intreating  king  Jehoiakim  to  forbear  de- 
stroying the  roll  which  they  had  token  from  Baruch. 

2.  Son  of  llilkiah,  being  sent  B.  c.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Babylon,  was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.).  W.  T.  B. 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY  (reveaKoyla),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  yevea\6yos,  i-  e.  of  him  who  treats 
of  bb-th  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  gen- 
erations. •Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  iffropia)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.     In  Hebrew 

the  term    for   a  genealogy  or  pedigree    is    "^Pp 

ittrPH,  and  nilbSn  "IEJD,  « the  book  of  the 
generations;  "  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
pression often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where 
';  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ  "  in- 
cludes the  whole  history  contained  in  that  Gospel. 
So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of 
the  history  which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1, 
xi.  10,  27,  xxv.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are 
other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and  these  pas- 
sages seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histo- 
ries from  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  The  earliest 
Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the 
histories  of  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecatoeus  of 
Miletus  were  entitled  Teveakoyiai,  and  the  frag- 
ments remaining  of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  Hellanicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,"  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclidae,  Alcmajonidse,  <fcc,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere ;  the  hered- 
itary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
chidoe,  Eumolpidie,  &c,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece 
and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as  Homer, 
into  tribes,J'rtttri(c,  and  yevr),  and  the  existence  of 
the  tribe,  the  gens,  and  the  familia  among  the 
Etonians;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Saxon  families  using 
a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genealogies 
running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are  among 
the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to  prove  the 
strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
will  lie  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  the  pas- 
sion for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned 
by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however, 
it  was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  <  'anaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and   the 
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a  *Otra  'EAAdyt/ros  'A/eovcriAatu  Trept  tuh>  yei^aAovtwi' 
6iaire<piinj«ei'  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  3). 

b  Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Arh'i'hs,  expressly 
mentions  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at  Jeru- 
salem included  those  who  were  descended  from  prose- 
56 


separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  world ; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v.;  and  Gen. 
x.,  xi.,  Ac.,  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham.    But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 

the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (ti7n\*in, 
or  in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  Ty'IOcO 
was  much  further  developed.  In  (Jen.  xxxv.  22-26 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Keuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, "after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,"  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  tind  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divis- 
ions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Acban,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  (anaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  namely,  that  by  marriage,  or  servi- 
tude, or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons 
not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as 
belonging  to  them,  when  they  bad  acquired  prop- 
erty within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the 
various  services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  per- 
formed under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families. 
Nobody  supposes  that  all  the  Cornelii,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  patriarchs.6  The  tribe  of 
Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Script- 
ure  genealogies,   as   e.   </.   those   of  Caleb,  Joab, 


lytes,  and  yeuopai,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  from 
the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Eiira  and  Neheiniah 
include  the  Nethinim,  and  the  children  of  Solomon'* 
servants. 
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Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  &c,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the 
ground  of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective 
tribes.  [Beciier;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  was, 
and  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish 
organization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by  atten- 
tion to  genealogical  operations.  When  David  estab- 
lished the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
the  family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  Rehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When 
Hezekiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This 
appears  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  terminating  in  llezekiah's  reign  [Az- 
AJRIAH,  5],  from  the  expression  "  So  all  Israel  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immedi- 
ately following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16-19  prov- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a 
complete  census  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  inci- 
dentally from  Prov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff 
of  scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcrib- 
ing genealogical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
erbs. So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah,  who  among  other  great  works  built  the 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35), 
and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we 
find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the  Reubenites  (1 
Chr.  v.  17),  probably  in  connection  with  Jotham's 
wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  Captivity  from 
Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the 
duplicate  passage  Neh.  xi. ;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19 ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like 
manner  Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  labored  so  zealously  to 
promote,  gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  genealogy,"  Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract 
of  this  census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii., 
and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this 
system  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were  concerned,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xii.  22;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still 
later  to  preserve  their  genealogies,  in  such  passages 
of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17, 
xiv.  29,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
have  a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that 
when  Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is 
clear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
father's  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
oensuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  gen- 
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ealogy  in  two  forms  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.]  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharias,  as  "of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  as  "of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  "  of  the  tribe 
of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  sov- 
ereigns, he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables  " 
(iv  rais  Srmocricus  SeKrois  avaycypa/xfj.4vT}v) ; 
and  again,  Conir.  Apion.  i.  §  7,  he  states  that  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at 
Jerusalem ;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars 
of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to 
make  new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones, 
and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were 
deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  he  further 
mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbe- 
lieve the  story  told  by  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that 
time  the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  different  families  were  traced  up 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or 
the  ya&pai  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's 
causing  these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few 
of  the  more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost 
genealogies  from  memory,  or  from  the  books  of 
chronicles,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  their 
own  lineage  —  among  whom  he  says  were  the 
Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord,  from  whom 
was  said  to  be  derived  the  scheme  (given  by  Afri- 
canus) for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  have  survived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Josephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  learn  too  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  Captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  also 
names  others,  c.  g.  R.  Calonymos,  "  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree," 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Tsemach,  "  who 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100,  &c. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Naphtali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  patriarchs  of   Jerusalem,   so  called  from  the 

Hebrew  m^N  E7S~I,  claimed  descent  from  Hillel, 
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the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogy, 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  from  David 
and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah «  (Wolf,  B.  II.  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  priv- 
ileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the  other, 
it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise  to 
David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.''  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are 
of  great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"  sons  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just  as  in 
the  very  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if 
they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [I3ei.au],  and  Ex.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  </., 
the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabel's  time 
(Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.).c  The  same  principle  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genealogy. 
The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc- 
cession to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or  headship 
of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  relationship  of 
father  and  son/'  Again,  where  a  pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  would  indicate  from  what  chief  houses  the 


a  Some  further  information  on  these  modern  Jewish 
genealogies  is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's  B'.nj . 
of  Tudela,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

b  Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Hainan's 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "  impious 
Esau ; ;'  and  Mordeoai's  through  42  generations  to 
Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul  ! 

c  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  came  hack  with 
&rubbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
saving  the  rights  of  such  courses  as  should  return 
from  captivity.     See  Selden,  Opp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  x. 

d  "The  term  'son  of  appears   to  have  been  used 
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person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  name  was 
common  the  father's  name  would  be  added  for  dis- 
tinction only.  These  reasons  would  be  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus  in  the  pedigree 
of  Ezra  (Kzr.  vii.  1-5),  it  would  seem  that  both 
Seralah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x. 
2);  they  are  both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  is 
named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and  his  identity 
is  established  by  the  addition  "  the  son  of  Shallum  " 
(1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of  the  16 
courses,  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then  follows  a 
complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to  Aaron.  But 
then  as  regards  the  chronological  use  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  as  meas- 
ures of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable  for  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  being  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circumstance 
defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that  there 
should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the  same 
number  of  generations  within  the  same  termini. 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  relation  of  generations  to 
time,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  station 
in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the  early 
marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even  30 
years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
long  for  the  kings. e 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clew  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descend- 
ing form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr. 
iii.  Of  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.); 
Ezr.  vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C.  Ac. ; 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  &c. ;  or, 
the  sons  of  A,  n,  c,  D ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  C,  D, 
B;  and  the  sons  of  C,  K,  F,  G,  &c.  The  ascend- 
ing is  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral 
descents,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  to 
denote  connection  generally,  either  by  descent  or  suc- 
cession "  (layard's  Xdi.  $  Bab.  p.  613).  The  observa- 
tion is  to  explain  the  inscription  "  Jehu  the  son  of 
Omri." 

e  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
'<  Chrouolog.  Instit.,"  endeavors  to  show  that  a  gen- 
eration in  Scripture  language  =  40  years  ;  and  that  St 
Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  generations,  conse- 
quently, equal  each  560  years  ;  a  calculation  which 
suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by  placing  th« 
Captivity  in  the  year  b.  c.  563. 
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to  enumerate  the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head 
of  the  stem  ;  and  if  direct  heirs  failed  at  any  point, 
collateral  ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all 
cases,  too,  where  the  original  document  was  pre- 
served, when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would 
naturally  place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his 
father,  hut  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or 
less  fit  than  the  other  to  express  either  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26; 
Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  xxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
35,  &c. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
6uch  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. :  "  Sylvam  nominuir.  quae 
scriptorum  vitio  confusa  sunt."  "  Ita  in  Grsec.  et 
Lat.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  non 
tarn  Hebraea  quani  barbara  quaedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  conjecta  arbitrandum  sit."  "  Saepe  tria 
noruina,  subtractis  e  medio  syllabis,  in  unum  vo- 
cabuluin  cogunt,  vel  .  .  .  unum  nomen  ...  in 
duo  vel  tria  vocabula  dividunt "  (PrcJ'at.  in  Para- 
kip.).  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Josephus  are  so  corrupt  that  the  names  are  scarcely 
recognizable.  This  must  be  borne  hi  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  cany  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  genealogical  collection  of  surpassing  interest  and 
accuracy.  (Kawlinson's  Herod,  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  Bur- 
lington's Geneal.  Tab.;  Selden's  Works,  passim; 
Bevj.  of  Twhla's  I  tin.,  by  A.  Asher.) 

A.  C.  H. 
*  The  late  Prof.  Auberlen  has  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject  of  the  "  genealogies,"  particularly  those 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader.  He  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  uses  of  such  registers  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 
consciousness  of  their  mission  as  a  national  family, 
set  apart  for  peculiar  religious  purposes.  Such 
registers  are  li  without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
through  which  history  was  handed  down  among 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
first  of  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 
there  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  furnish  the  casting 
or  framework  of  history,  in  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  which  they  largely  consist;  but  such  data, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  to  the  Oriental  living 
things;  they  are  to  him  as  a  gallery  of  family 
pictures,  with  which  an  ever  fresh  remembrance 
and  oral  tradition  may  connect  many  particulars 
which  are  not  recorded.  Of  the  transmission  of 
such  accessory  facts,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  Gen.  v.  21-24.  The  case  of  the  Table  of  Na- 
tions, so  called,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
shows  how  readily  the  genealogical  register  expands 
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tself  to  historiography,  genealogy  to  ethnography, 
and  ethnography  to  history  (see  Acts  xvii.  26). 
This  Table  contains  notices  of  the  germinant  or- 
ganization of  states  and  kingdoms  with  which  his- 
tory in  its  narrower  sense  begins."  It  is  remarked 
as  disclosing  the  main  object  and  interest  of  "  the 
genealogies,"  that  they  attach  themselves  almost 
exclusively-  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  which 
contains  the  progenitors  of  the  chosen  race,  of 
which  in  the  fullness  of  time  Christ  was  to  be  born, 
while  as  to  Cain  a  few  names  only  are  mentioned, 
and  soon  the  succession  in  that  line  is  broken  off 
altogether.  Thus  in  Gen.  xi.  10,  the  Messianic 
genealogy  becomes  distinct  from  the  general  or 
human  genealogy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  human 
genealogy  derives  its  importance  from  the  Messianic. 
The  significance  of  these  registers,  it  is  maintained, 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Messianic  element  which  pervades  them.  See  the 
full  discussion  in  Auberlen*s  Gottliche  Offenbarung : 
tin  apologetisiher  Versuch,  pp.  123-131  (trans,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-405).  H. 
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The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood 
of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  there 
being  under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference 
between  circumcision  and  un circumcision,  barbarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared 
that  to  him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever.  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham 
being  therefore  an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahship, 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy  should  be  given  as 
a  portion  of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  manifested  and 
preached,  and  that  his  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would 
be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince  them ;  in 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  from  documents 
which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were  the  ge- 
nealogical records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [GENE- 
ALOGY.] And  when  to  the  above  considerations 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was 
actually  made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it 
becomes  morally  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  the  public  registers. 
Another  consideration  adds  yet  further  conviction. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and 
not  Mary.  But  if  these  genealogies  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  registers,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. In  them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  es- 
poused wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as  Joseph's 
son  (comp.  John  i.  45).  In  transferring  them  to 
the  pa<;es  of  the  Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualifying  expression  "  as  was  supposed  "  (Luke 
iii.  23,  and  its  equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  drive  commentators  to  very  strange  shifts. 
Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century,  broached  the 
notion,  which  Julius  .  Africanus  vigorously  repudi- 
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ates,  that  the  genealogies  are  imaginary  lists  de- 
signed only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal  and 
priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
"  Deus  ex  machinfi,"  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by  an  ingen- 
ious application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to  uttrint 
brothers,  whose  mother  had  married  first  into  the 
house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into  the  house 
of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were  recon- 
ciled, though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant  divines, 
the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy  l>ein<g 
Joseph's  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Fhilo'a  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered ;  while  infidels,  from  Por- 
phyry downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Allbrd,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  O.  T.  —  and  that  the  clews  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies :  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  ?'.  c. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  23;  Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  &c),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son.  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable 
of  being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
information  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Jo- 
seph's forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  down- 
wards. Hut  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph  —  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  —  such  is  no 
longer  a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Mat- 
thew's genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive 
generations  through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings. 
had  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could 
not  possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 


The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence,  therefore,  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  through 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clew,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  childless,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
faiiier  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  rxxvi.  30.  Jechonias, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  namely,  that  St.  Matthew  gives 
the  succession,  not  the  strict  birth ;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias 
are  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  -Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  gene- 
alogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  real  father 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perfectly  certain  that  Salathiel  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and 
that  as  sucn  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  "sons  of  Jeconiah  "  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in  St. 
Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies  co- 
incide in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Matt. 
i.  15;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Joseph 
was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Abiud 
(the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on  the  failure 
of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  Eleazar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfather  Matthan  became  the  heir;  that 
Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli;  that  Jacob 
had  no  son,  and  consequently  that  Joseph,  the  son 
of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became  heir  to  his 
uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David.  Thus  the 
simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  successive  heirs  to 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other 
exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the 
heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees, 
their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at  all.  It 
must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this  theory  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that  portion  of 
it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  paternal 
stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  from 
the  names  which  compose  that  stem.  For  if  we 
begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son,  Mattatha, 
and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was  grandfather 
to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely  modifica-- 
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tions  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Mattathias 
twice);  or,  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  shull  find 
no  less  than  three  of  his  name  between  him  and 
Nathan:  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing  kind, 
that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from  Nathan  in 
the  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be  (comp. 
Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband."  So  that  in  point  of  fact, 
though  not  of  form,  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  start- 
ling is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this 
difference  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remark- 
able harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Khesa,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 
margin.  Rhesa  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  East,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and 
were  considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See 
preceding  article,  p.  882  b.)  These  princes  then 
were  exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.     It 

is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title,  Ktt?^, 
Rhesa,  should  have  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zerubbabel  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
thence  crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke 
will  then  give  Joanna,  'luavvas,  as  the  son  of 
Zerubbabel.  But  'Iwavvas  is  the  very  same  name 
as  Hnnaniah,  71^213 .  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  iii.  19.  [Hananiah.]  In  St. 
Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud), 

"TJirPiS,  with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of 
that  day  TffT  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 
!|7T,nVin,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  act- 
ually interchanged  with  Juda,  ST^ITT^  Ezr.  iii.  9 ; 
Neh.  xi.  9,  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40;  1  Chr.  ix. 
7),  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 

TTVP^?  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person 

as  the  Shimei,  ^VTZiW,  of  ver.  19:  thus  at  the 
same  time  cutting  off  all  those  redundant  genera- 
tions which  bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
down  some  200  years  later  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  fourteens  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 


inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  i<s  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Al  raham  and  David 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Mat- 
thew reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke 
reckons  43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  gene- 
alogy itself  supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  sec 
ond  tessarodecad,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  are  omitted  —  Ahaziah,  Jo- 
ash,  Amaziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations 
from  17  to  14:  the  difference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to 
keep  to  the  number  14.  The  true  number  would 
be  one  much  nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without 
lihesa),  implying  the  omission  of  about  seven  gen- 
erations in  this  last  division.  Dr.  Mill  has  shown 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jews  to 
distribute  genealogies  into  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing some  favorite  or  mystical  number,  and  that,  in 
order  to  do  this,  generations  were  either  repeated 
or  left  out.  Thus  in  Fhilo  the  generations  from 
Adam  to  Moses  are  divided  into  two  decads  and 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  repetition  of  Abraham. 
But  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  series  is 
divided  into  two  decads  only,  by  the  omission  of 
six  of  the  least  important  names  (  Vindication,  pp. 
110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 
have  got  confused  and  expressed  by  the  one  name 
Jechonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachin 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,6  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  e.  g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epiphanius, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  37,  43),  and 
others.  Jrenajus  also  distinctly  asserts  that  Jo- 
seph's genealogy,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses 
both  Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this 
identity  of  namo  has  led  to  some  corruption  in  the 
text  of  very  early  date,  and  that  the  clause  'lex0' 
vias  5e  tyeisv-nae  rbu  'lfX0"'ia"  ,ias  faue"  ou' 
between  avrov  and  gVl  ttjs  /xtr-  Ba/3-,  in  ver.  11. 
The  Cod.  Yat.  B  contains  the  clause  only  aftei 
Bafiu\wi>os  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  propej 
(see  Alford's  Greek  Test.). 

The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  and  David  —  Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  from  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years, 
or  from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Now  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  either  the  chronology  or  the  gene- 
alogy is  wrong.  But  it  cannot  he  the  genealogy 
(which  is  repeated  four  times  over  without  any  vari- 
ation), because  it  is  supported  by  eight  other  gene- 


o  Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century,  as- 
serted that  Mary  was  granddaughter  of  Matthan,  but 


by  her  mother  (Patritius,  Dissert,  ix.  &c,  De  Gen. 
Jes.  C/iristi). 

b  See  Jer.  xxii.  11. 
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alogies,"  which  all  contain  about  the  same  number 
of  generations  from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as 
David's  own  line  does:  except  that,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
sons,  David's  line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The 
number  of  generations  in  the  genealogies  referred 
to  is  14  in  five,  15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other 
genealogies  where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but 
not  one  which  contains  more  generations.  It  is 
the  province  therefore  of  Chronology  to  square  its 
calculations  to  the  genealogies.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  David  by  about  200  years, 
which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies, does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  bring 
Israelitish  history  into  harmony  with  Egyptian, 
with  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus, 
with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish  history  preserved 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitish  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generations 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists :  — 

According        Adam 

to  |  Saruch  (Serug) 

St.  Luke.         Seth  | 

I  Naclior 


1 

Thara  (Terah) 

Cainan 

1 

1 

According 

Abraham 

Malcleel 

to  Matt. 

1 

j 

and  Luke 

Isaac 

Jared 

1 

Jacob 

Enoch 

Judah 

1 

Mathuaala 
1 

Pharez 

Lantech 
1 

Ezrom 

Noah 
1 

Aram  (Ram) 

Shcm 

1 

1 
Aminadab 

Arphaxad 
1 

Naasson 

Cainan 
1 

Salmon=Rachab 

Sula 

1 

Heber 

Booz=Ruth 

1 

1 

Obed 

Phalec  (Peleg) 

Jesse 

Ragau  (Keu) 

1 

1 

David=Mathsheba 
1 

According     Solomon 

According    Nathan 

to  Matt.               1 

to  Luke. 

1 

Rohoam 

Mattatha 

Aliia 

Menan 

Asa 

Melca 

Josaphat 

Eliakim 

Jorum  (Aha7 

iah. 

Jonan 

Joash,  Amaziah) 

1 

I 

Joseph 

Ozias 

1 

Juda 

Joatham 
1 

Simeon 

Achax 

1 

Ezckiaa 

Levi 

1 

1 

Matthat 

Man  asses 
1 

1 
Jorim 

Anion 

1 

Eliczcr 

Josias 
1 

Jose 

Jechonias  (>'. 

*.  ,1c- 

I 

Jioiakiiu)  an 

1  his 

brothers  (t. 
hoahaz,  Zed 

z.  Je- 

1 

L-kiah. 

Elmodam 

and  Shall ) 

1 

a  Those  of  Zidok,  Ileman.  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan, 
in  1  Chr.  vi. ;  that  of  Abiathar,  m:ide  up  from  dif- 
ferent notices  of  his  ancestors  in  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul, 


Jcchonias  (i.  e.  Je- 
hoiachin),  child- 
less 


Add! 

Mclchi 

Neri 
(Matt,  and  Luke)        | 

.     Salathicl 

Zorobabcl  (the  Prince  or  Rhesa) 

Joanna  (Hananiah,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19, 
omitted  by  Matthew,  i.  13) 

luda,  or  Ab-iud  (Hodaiah,  1  Chr. 
iii.  24) 

I 


iakir 


Matt.       Eliakim 


Sadoc 

I 
Achim 


Eliud 
I 

Eleazar 


Luke.       Joseph 

Semei 

Mattathias 

I 

Maath 

Nagge 

Esli 

Nanra 

I 
Amos 

Mattathias 

Joseph 

Janna 

Melchi 

T   I. 
Levi 
(Matt,  and  Luke.)        | 

His  heir  was  Matthan  or  Matthat        Luke. 


Jacob  Ileli 

|        (Matt,  and  Luke.)         | 


Mary  =  Jacob's  heir  was  Joseph 

Jesus,  called  Christ. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Khesa.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  God, 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  born  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22 ;  with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (  Qiuest.  Evang.,  1.  ii.  c.  6).  Irenaeus, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omitted 
Matthat  and  Levi,  teckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  x.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2d  vol.  De  Evan- 
geliis  ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mills'  Vindication  of  the  Geneal., 
and  in  Grotius's  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomarus,  De  Geneal.  Christ* ;  Hottinger, 
Dissert,  dim  de  Geneal.  Christi;  G.  G.  Voss,  De 
J.  Chr.  Geneal. ;  Yardley,  On  the  Geneal.  of  J. 
Chr.,  &c.  A.  C.  H. 


from  1  Chr.  viii.,  ix.,  and  1  Sam.  ix. ;  and  that  of 
Zabad  in  1  Chr.  ii. 


GENERATION 

GENERATION.  1.  Abstract.  —  Time,  either 
definite  or  indefinite.    The  primary  meaning  of  the 

Heb.  TT-T  is  revolution;  hence  2^riod  of  time: 
comp.  irepioSos,  4vmvt6s,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  conies  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Lat.  seculum ;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
xv.  16;  comp.  13,  and  K\.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  10).  For  genera- 
tion in  the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  see 
Gen.  xv.  10 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  for  time  prist 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ;  Is.  Iviii.  12 ;  for  time  future 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  lxxii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete.  —  The  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  =  contemporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  Hii. 
8;  see  Lowth  ad  loc. ;  Ges.  Lex.;  better  than 
"sterna  generatio,"  or  "multitudo  creditura  "); 
posterity,  especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
&c.);  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19;  Rosen m. 
Scltol.  ad  loc;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  class  of  men;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  &c);  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Jer.  vii. 
29,  where  "generation  of  his  wrath  "  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered 
by  generation :  — 

(1.)  Veveats,  properly  generatio;  but  in  Matt. 

i.  1  j3.')3Aoj  yevto-ecos  =  /TIT? VI  ""I3p=a  ge- 
nealogical scheme.  (2. )  rewfifiara,  pi-  of  y4vvn^a, 
Matt.  iii.  7,  <fcc,  A.  V.  generation;  more  properly 
brood  [of  vipers],  as  the  result  of  generation  in  its 
primary  sense.     (3.)  reued  in   most   of  its   uses 

corresponds  with  the  Heb.  Tl'-T  [see  above]. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50 ; 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "ages"),  future:  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "of  old  time"),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V. 
"ages"),  past.     For  concrete,  see  Matt.   xi.  16. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see  Luke 
xvi.  8,  "  in  their  generation  "  [A.  V.],  i.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  homi- 
mim,"a  (Schleusn.):  in  Matt.  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 
erations;" either  concrete  use,  sc.  "familise  sibi 
inviceni  succedentes ;  "  or  abstract  and  definite,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
Lord.     [Genealogy.]  T.  E.  B. 

*  GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS, 

as  the  translation  of  flTT/Vl  or  yiveais,  has 
these  secondary  meanings  in  the  A.  V. :  first,  a  gen- 
ealogical register  (as  Gen.  v.  1);  second,  a  family 
history  (Gen.  vi.  9,  xxv.  19,  etc.),  since  early  his- 
tory among  the  Orientals  is  drawn  so  much  from 


a  *  Meyer  {in  loc.)  takes  the  Greek  expression  as 
meaning  "in  respect  to  their  own  race,"  i.  e.  their 
kindredship  in  a  moral  sense.  The  worldly  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  are  wiser  in  worldly  things 
than  the  children  of  light  in  spiritual  things.      II. 
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genealogical  registers ;  and  third,  a  history  of  the 
origin  of  things  as  well  as  persons,  e.  g.  of  the 
earth  (Gen.  ii.  4).  H. 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  form  the  name 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  53  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Genesur,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text  —  Genesaret.  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  Teuvr\o-apiT  in  each  of  the  three 
places.     [Gennesaret.J 

GEN'ESIS  (J"V»tt?KnS:  TeWis:    Genesis; 

called  also  by  the  later  Jews  nT,21  1DD),  the 
first  book  ef  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were" 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  Rut  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.  C,  and  even  more.6 
Rut  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astronom- 
ical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  or  tem- 
porary interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich 
in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the  race 
to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And  the 
Jewish  pedigrees  there  so  studiously  preserved  are 
but  the  scaffolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple  of 
universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Man- 
tras, the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would 
seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  is.  c.c  The 
Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the  Chi- 
nese sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.  c/' 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime;  nor  like  the 
Zendavesta,  a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  all  things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintel- 
ligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from 
a  cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on 
ethical  philosophy.6  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
religious  history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
properly  termed  a  history  of  the  world ;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  Rut 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history:  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences; of  the  promise  of  Redemption;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 


b  Gfrorer,   Vrgeschichte,  i.  s.  215. 
c  See  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Res.  vii.  283,  and  Profossor 
Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-  Veda, 
it  Gfrbrer,  i.  270. 
«  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  iii.  i.  p.  16. 
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man,  its  unchangeableness  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Redemption;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  relig- 
ious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  facts  must  be  treated  like  any  other  his- 
torical facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we  would 
judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not  forget 
the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  where  is  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "  the  fullness  of  the 
time"  should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wander- 
ing sheikhs  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
greater  than  that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrcds  of 
the  world.  The  minutest  circumstances  of  their 
lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires.  And  this  not  merely  from  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from 
his  religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He 
lived  in  the  land  given  to  the  fathers ;  he  looked  for 
the  seed  promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Unity  and  Design.  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  (Jan-sis)  was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  V  First, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but 
a  portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely 
strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [Pkn- 
tatkuoh.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  cov- 
enant there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion to  Jehovah."  With  reference  to  this  great 
central  fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
them  a  law;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  rela- 
thnsbip  to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious 
and  political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as 
their  duty  to  their  neighbor.     Further,  a  nation 
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must  have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and 
the  preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept 
in  view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  namely,  the  people 
of  God,  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  Law  does  to 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  Nation :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrative,  yet 
do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children, 
ami  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan 
to  tell  us  what  the  divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  lie  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
He  does  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering, 
of  the  posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a 
son  of  Xoall ;  and  who  was  Noah '?  etc.  But  he 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the 
God  who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  people  to  keep  holy  the 
seventh  day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  also  made  himself  known 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally 
linked  together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fact 
gives  its  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct 
enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  16,  17); 
and  that  by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 
It  would  lie  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  church,  not  to  tell 
us  also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  lias  thi|8  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to  ex 
amine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests: 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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I.  Adam.  —  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet, 
no  divergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

II.  Noah.  —  The  history  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.).  —  Here  we  have  (1) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix. ),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham.  —  Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two 
of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem 
only  pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham, where  the  genealogical  table  breaks  oft*.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fam- 
ilies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  chil- 
dren, there  branches  oft'  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  <fcc. ),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1-6,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being 
here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's 
life,  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in 
the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  Isaac.  —  Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nahor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob.  —  The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.-l.).  —  Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii.-l. ). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  fam- 
ilies drop  oft'  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations ;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  there  certain 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
mass  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
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It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of 
ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement. 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author? 

C.  Integrity.  —  This  is  the  next  question  we 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of 
design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of 
earlier  documents  ?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by 
critical  investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  2-4  is  quite  dif- , 
ferent  both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modification 
into  the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history 
of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
inscriptions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names. 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Elohbn  in  others,  is 
characteristic  of  two  different  writers ;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  been  observed,  fall  in 
with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the  theory. 
All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  a  priori,  namely,  that  if  Moses  or 
any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the  book  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  existing  traditions 
either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might  have  been 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  art 
of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  earlier 
than  Moses.  That  they  were  written  we  infer  from 
the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Pentateuch.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinction. 
Subsequently  Eichhorn  adopted  this  theory,  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic, 
and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been  main- 
tained, but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  &c,  think 
that  tiro  original  documents  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Elohist. 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and  Hiivernick 
contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great  weight  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for 
the  existence  of  different  documents.  The  evidence 
already  alluded  to  is  strong ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  should 
seek  to  make  his  work  more  valuable  by  embodying 
in  it  the  most  ancient  records  of  his  race;  the 
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higher  the  value  which  they  possessed  in  his  eyes, 
the  more  anxious  would  he  be  to  preserve  them 
in  their  original  form.  Those  particularly  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  were  perhaps  simply 
transcribed.  In  one  instance  we  have  what  looks 
like  an  omission,  ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems 
to  promise  a  larger  cosmogony."  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  mon- 
ument. And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments, the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
The  later  writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  tran- 
scribing the  Elohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (Die 
Quellen  der  Genesis),  in  chap.  vii. :  vv.  1-10  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  coloring  in  the  narrative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is  very 
doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus  in 
sections  generally  recognized  as  Jehovistic,  chaps, 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  phrase 
occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  different  origin,  as 
xii.  5,  xiii.  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies,  however, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  them,  can 
hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  documents 
which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenberg 
and  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.     This  has  been  very 


a  *  This  remark  is  unnecessary.  In  Gen.  ii.  4  tf. 
there  is  a  further  accouut  of  creation,  more  particular 
bo  far  as  relates  to  the  first  human  pair  and  the  pro- 
visions made  for  them.  The  superscription,  "  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,'' 
is  specially  adapted  to  such  an  account.  We  should 
not  expect  from  it  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  or  "  a  larger  cosmogony  "  in 
any  sense.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  generations  " 
properly  means  births,  and  by  metonymy  a  record  of 
births,  a  family  record.  [Genealogy  ;  Generations. 
Amer.  cd.]  In  such  a  record  incidents  of  family  his- 
tory would  naturally  be  interwoven  (as  in  ch.  v.,  espe- 
cially vv.  24,  29,  and  in  xi.  27-32.  xxxvi.  1-8),  and 
hence  the  word  came  to  express  simply  a  record  of 
such  incidents.  Thus  in  vi.  9  ff.  and  under  the  heading 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah,"  instead  of  a  list 
of  births  we  find  only  the  chief  events  of  his  own  life 
and  times.  In  xxv.  19  this  heading  is  prefixed  to  the 
brief  family  history  of  Isaac,  and  in  xxxvi.  1  to  that 
of  Esau,  and  in  xxxvii.  2  to  that  of  Jacob.     The  birth 
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well  argued  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis,  AUyem.  Einl. 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  (Die  Qutllen  der 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  Delitzsch. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later 
Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  according 
to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  bo 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of 
the  hypotheses  above  mentioned.  Much  as  com- 
mentators differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the 
book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic, 
which  another  with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the 
Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are 
characterized  by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so:  Chap,  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth);  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs);  vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah);  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  1(5;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood);  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times;  xix.  29—38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  his- 
tory); xx.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where 
again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times, 
and  ha-Elohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and 
Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah;  xxi. 
22-34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once;  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El 
Shaddai  once;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban). 
where  Jehovah  twice  [namely,  vv.  3  and  49] ;  xxxiii.— 
xxxvii.  (Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family, 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this  section  the 
Divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (See  below.) 
xl.-l.  (history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt):  here  we  have 
Jehovah  once  only  (xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's 
oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliv- 
erer)]. 


or  origin  of  the  one  whose  name  stands  as  the  subject 
of  this  word  is  seldom  included. 

Accordingly,  we  should  expect  here,  under  the 
superscription,  "These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  e:irth,;'  not  an  account  of  their 
origin,  but  a  continuation  and  further  development 
of  their  history,  in  events  connected  with  them  as 
parts  of  the  same  divine  plan.  And  this  is  what  we 
find.  The  account  of  creation  is  here  continued,  but 
with  special  reference  to  man,  for  whom  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  made  and  in  whose  history  the 
design  of  tlieir  creation  is  fully  unfolded.  Heuce  all 
the  facts  here  related  are  presented  from  a  point  of 
view  which  has  him  for  its  object,  and  hence  the  order 
of  sequence  here  observed  in  narrating  them. 

The  words,  "  when  they  were  created,"  etc.,  show 
that  the  following  account  belongs  to  the  same  period 
of  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
it.  In  ver.  5,  where  the  account  commences,  we 
should  translate  :  "  And  there  was  yet  no  plant  of  tho 
field  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet 
sprung  up."  T.  J.  0. 
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(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel, 
and  Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  etc.);  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons) ;  x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah ) ;  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion 
of  tongues);  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Caanan,  and  then  into  Egypt);  xiii. 
(Abraham's  separation  from  Lot);  xv.  (Abram's 
faith,   sacrifice,    and    covenant);  xvi.    (Hagar  and 

Ishmael),  where  "Wl  /S  once;  xviii.-xix.  28  (visit 
of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  liebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's 
sons,  his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii. 
1-40  (Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  ha- 
Elohim;  xxx.  25—43  (Jacob's  bargain  witli  Laban), 
where  however  Jehovah  only  once;  xxxviii.  (Judah's 
incest);  xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar'a 
house  and  in  the  prison);  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses' 
return  to  Egypt);  v.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Pall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  30),  and  it  occurs 
20  times;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times 
in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  Y.  "the  most  high  God'),  and  only  once,  in 
Abram's  mouth,  "  Jehovah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac);  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel);  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob);  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4:  whereas  El,  El- 
Shaddai,  etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elohistic 
sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur:  —  Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity.  —  Luther  used  to  say,  "Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to 
detract  from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  lull  of 
undying  interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many 
generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has 
met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would 


a  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning 
of  the  root  S"12,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
creation  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  used  but 
of  a  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
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be  impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the 
most  important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

(rt.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the  former. 
There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the  Divine 
<  Sreator  and  his  work.  God  is  before  all  things, 
God  creates"  all  tilings;  this  is  the  sublime  asser- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the  cos- 
mogoniea  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 
principles;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Baby- 
lonians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  be- 
tween the  Biblical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  I  lei  new  account  can  hardly  be  called  in 
question,  First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly 
acknowledges  the  personality  and  unity  of  Gcd. 
Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinct 
act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the 
calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole 
material  universe.  Thirdly,  here  only  is  there  a 
clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  The  oi  der  of  creation 
as  given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
tilings  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  forms. 
Fourthly;  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love:  for  God  looks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(b.)  It  woidd  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
from  the  results  of  modern  discovery  against  the 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks 
of  a  general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  sun,  or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
life;  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  cre- 
ated on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 


sentence.  In  the  beginning  —  put  that  beginning 
when  you  will  —  God,  already  existent,  created.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God.  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very  act 
of  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of  laws ; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  may 
have  suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  born  and  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  influenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created  on 
the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that  then  only  did 
that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creation  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  his 
work  has  been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Re- 
demption.01 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.6 On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.1' 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were 
beneath,  we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  "waters  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  fact  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
lic;ht  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 


o  Ilence  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument,  very 
generally  misunderstood,  iu  John  v.  17. 

b  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  is  by  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  No  man 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
three  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
of  geology.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Causland,  who 
has  adopted  his  view,  aDd  tried  to  extend  it  to  the  six 
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vance  beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  high- 
est, that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth  no  new  species  have  come  into  being;  these 
are  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
last  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  geolog- 
ical research.'' 

(2. )  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar 
remarks  apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version 
of  these  facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances  and 
embellished  according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic 
spirit  of'  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has 
taken  root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as 
an  allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a 
deeper  spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither 
should  we  overlook  the  very  important  bearing 
which  this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world  and  of  Israel.  De- 
Ktzsch  well  says,  li  The  story  of  the  Fall,  like  that 
of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the  world. 
Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed  it 
up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  their  my- 
thology, although  it  has  never  so  completely  changed 
form  and  color  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nize it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide 
fact:  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal  truth 
of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 


days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

c  As  Professor  Powell  does,  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

d  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite  which 
is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks  is  not  the 
lowest  type  of  organic  being :  but  lower  forms  may 
have  perished  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  narrative  as  that  of 
Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect  minute  accuracy  :  in 
the  main  it  is  certainly  true  that,  as  we  advance  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  we  find  a  corresponding 
advance  in  organic  deposits. 
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only  because  it  covered  what  was  then  the  known 
world :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  then  inhabited : 
and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the  geo- 
logical difficulty,  as  well  as  other  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  ark  and  the  number  of  animals,  disappear 
with  this  interpretation.      [See  Noah.] 

(3. )  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylindei  recently  discovered  at  Birs 
Niutriid"  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  4,  §  3; 
Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  14).  The  later  myths  con- 
cerning the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather  upon 
perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  (Genesis,  p.  313),  that 
"the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bona 
jiil'  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devoted  a  volume  b  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  as- 
signs to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200 
and  1000  a.  c. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philologists  c  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  has 
been  effected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 
(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been 
said,  to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile 
critics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.    But  it  may  be 

a  As  given  by  M.  Oppcrt  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

b  Die.  Vdlkertaftl  der  Genesis. 

c  As  Bopp,  Lcpsius,  Burnouf,  &c.  See  Renan, 
Histoire  des  Laiigues  Scmitiques,  1.  v.  c.  2,  3. 
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well  to  refer  to  one  more  instance  ill  which  sus- 
picion has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  nar- 
rative. Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  book,  which  in  their  main  features 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another. 
See  xii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said, 
besides  containing  certain  improbabilities  of  state- 
ment, are  clearly  only  three  different  versions  of 
the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  are  only  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psycho- 
logically so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  same  man- 
ner? All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat 
their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  circumstances 
over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is  sometimes  as 
astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions  which  he 
can  control.  Was  not  the  state  of  society  in  those 
days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way  improbable  that 
Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abitnelech  on  another, 
should  have  acted  in  the  same  selfish  and  arbitrary 
manner?  Abraham  too  might  have  been  guilty 
twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice;  and  Isaac 
might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  copied  his 
father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  as 
the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  book  has  done, 
that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  repre- 
sent an  idea,  such  as  "  the  sanctity  of  matrimony," 
that  "in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordinated  to 
ideas,"  etc.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  book.  The  mythical  theory  is 
preferable  to  this;  for  that  leaves  a  substratum  of 
fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embellished  or  per- 
haps disfigured  by  tradition. ' 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  66  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty,  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life:  that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  05  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial-place,  —  we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Kebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  Haran  ?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything 
more  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Melchisedec  ?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  "  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  etc., 
reads  like   the  work  of  some  old   chronicler  who 


d  If  the  view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii.  10-20 
is  Jehovistic ;  xx.,  Elohistic  (with  a  Jehovistic  addi- 
tion, ver.  18) ;  xxvi.  1-13,  Jehovistic,  but  taken  from 
written  documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain 
the  repetition  of  the  story. 
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lived  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  archaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Bela  for 
Zoar;  Ghatzatzou  Tamarfor  En-gedi;  Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King's  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  "  Abram  the  Hebrew;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan ; 
the  Rephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "arming  his  trained  servants"  (xiv. 
14)  —  a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhere  else  —  and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
"  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the  divine  history."  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  (Symb.  iv.  378), 
fall  very  far  short  of  this.  And  as  Hiivernick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theocratic 
invention ;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
"  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but 
not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those 
slight  but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes the  historian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
which  had  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king;  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalming 
(though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken  of 
with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

E.  Author  and  date  of  composition.  —  It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the 
materials  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modern 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  older  works  on  Genesis,  and  some  of  the 
later,  are  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  Pen- 
tateuch. The  principal  later  works  on  Genesis 
are  the  following :  Schumann,  Genesis,  1829 ;  Tiele, 
Das  erste  Buck  Mose's,  1836;  Tuch,  Die  Genesis, 
1838;  Drechsler,  Die  Einke.it  unci  jEchtheit  der 
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Genesis,  1838 ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Backer  Mose's 
und  yEgypten,  1841,  trans,  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins, 
Egypt  and  tke  Books  of  Moses,  Andover,  1843; 
Baumgarten,  Theolog.  Commentar  zum  Pentar- 
teuck,  1843;  Schroder,  Das  erste  Buck  Mose,  1844; 
De  Sola  and  Lindenthal,  Heb.  Scriptures  with  New 
Translation  and  Notes,  1844 ;  Knobel,  Die  Volker- 
tafel  der  Genesis,  1850;  Keil,  iiber  Gen.  vi.  1-4 
(in  Zeitschrift  fur  lutk.  Tkeol.  u.  Kirche,  1855); 
Kalisch,  Hist,  and  Grit.  Commentary  on  tke  Old 
Test.,  Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  1855-1867; 
Wright,  Tke  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  revised 
text,  etc.,  1859 ;  Reinke,  Die  Sckopfung  der  Welt, 
1859;  Knobel,  Die  Genesis  erkldrt  (Lief.  xi.  of  the 
Kurzgef.  exegel.  Handbuck),  2te  Aufl.  1860;  Au- 
berlen,  Die  gbttlicke  Offenbarung,  1861  (the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  first  eleven  chapters  trans,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-439);  Delitzsch, 
Comm.  iiber  die  Genesis,  3te  Ausg.  I860;  Murphy, 
Critical  and  Exege/ical  Commentary,  with  a  new 
translation,  Genesis,  1863,  Exodus,  1866 ;  Bottcher, 
Neue  exeget.-krit.  -xEhrenlese,  Abth.  i.  1863; 
Lange,  Die  Genesis,  1864  (Amer.  ed.  by  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  in  press,  1867);  Bosizio,  Das  Hexaeme- 
ron  und  die  Geologic,  1865;  Schultz,  Die  Schiip- 
fungsgeschichte  nach  Naiurwissensschaft  und 
Bibel,  1865;  Keil  (in  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Bibl. 
Comm.),  Genesis  und  Exodus,  2te  Aufl.  1866; 
Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Autkorskip,  1886;  Hirsch, 
Die  Genesis  iibersetzt  und  erlautert,  18(j7 ;  Conant, 
Tke  Book  of  Genesis,  revised  English  version,  witk 
explanatory  and  pkiMogical  notes  (in  press,  1867). 

T.  J.  C. 

GENNE'SAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (rb 
vSwp  Tiwrjo-dp ;  [Alex.  Sin.ca  rov  I\ ;  Sin.1  tov 
Tei>vi)ffcu ;]  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7,  to.  iiSara  ret 
Yivvr)o-apa  \ey. :  Aqua  Genesar),  1  Mace.  xi.  67. 
[Gennesaret.] 

GENNESARET,  LAND  OF  (^  <yj)  Tev 

vriffapeT'  terra  Genesar,  terra  Genesaretk).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  called 
"the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
vi.  53).  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  from  Kkan 
Minyek  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Mejdel 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Ghuweir, 
"  the  little  Ghor."  The  description  given  by  Jo- 
seph us  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  along  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvelous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  the  air  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natures 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
lighted in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  called  by 
the  natives  Capharnaum,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  a  fish  was 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  coracinus  of  the 
lake  of  Alexandria.  The  length  of  the  plain  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
coloring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  description, 
and  for  the  neglected  condition  of  eUGkuweir  at 
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1  tides  whom  he  had  fed  (John  vi.  24,  25).  TV 
boat  came  to  shore  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret.  It 
seems,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  whatever  be  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  Gennes- 
aret were  close  together  on  the  same  side. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret, or  et-Gkuweir,  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  There 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  bard 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet.  There  was  the  '  good  '  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
borhood from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  corn.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large 
bushes  of  thorn  —  the  '  Xabk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat " 
(<8.  c?  /'.  p.  436).  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  interest  of  this  plain  arises  especially  from 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  the  question  whether  Caper- 
naum was  situated  here  or  not,  in  the  Theol.  Stii- 
dien  uml  Kritiken  for  1807,  pp.  723-741.  He  admits 
that  the  fountain  of  1  Sapernaum  (Ka<jjapvaov/x)  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (£'.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  is  no  doubt 
the  Bound  Fountain  ('Ain  Mudauwarah)  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain,  but  maintains  that  the  city 
of  Capernaum  itself,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Kecpapyw/j.r)  of  Josephus  ( 17/.  72),  was  at  Tell  Hum, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  beyond  the  plain. 
He  replies  very  pertinently  to  l'r.  Robinson's  ob- 
jections to  regarding  the  Bound  Fountain  as  the 
one  intended  by  the  .Jewish  historian.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  this  concession  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  been  supposed  by 
most  writers  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  town 
of  Capernaum ;  ''  for  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
fountain  and  a  town,  both  known  by  the  same  com- 
mon name,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Ebrard  lays  special  stress  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  in  Hum, 
and  also  on  the  fact  that  important  ruins  are  found 
at  Tell  Hum,  which  are  not  found  at  'Am  Mudau- 
warah. These  are  points  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  tiroes  also  that  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the 
fountain  (Ka<papvaov/x)  as  "so  called  by  the  people 
of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  rightly  so  called.  It  is  not  a  necessary  infer- 
ence, for  Josephus  might  very  naturally  express 
himself  in  that  manner  because  he  was  writing  in 
a  distant  land  for  foreign  readers.  The  article, 
aside  from  its  more  direct  object,  is  valuable  for  the 
incidental  information  which  it  furnishes  respecting 
the  topography  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
[See  Capeunaum,  Amer.  ed.]     II. 

a  *  This    is   also    Dr.   Robinson's    estimate   (Pln/s.    of  the  Bible,  ii.  139  ff.)  have  thrown  out  this  idea  of  a 
itogr .  p.  78).  II         separation  of  the  fountain  and  the  town  from  each 

6  *  Yet  a  few  others  also  (see  e.  g.  Wilson's  Lands    other.  H. 


the  present  day,  there  are  still  left  sufficient  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
being  identified.  The  dimensions  given  by  Josephus 
are  sufficiently  correct,  though,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks  (Laiul  and  Boole,  p.  348),  the  plain  ••  is  a 
little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite  twenty  fur- 
longs in  breadth."  Mr.  Porter  (Ilandb.  p.  429) 
gives  the  length  as  three  miles,  ami  the  greatest 
breadth  as  about  one  mile."  It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  either  assigns  to  "  the  land  of  <  len- 
nesaret "  a  wider  signification,  or  his  description 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate;  for,  alter  calling 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  he  says :  "  This 
fertility  .  .  .  readies  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  This  plain 
is  'the  land  of  Gennesareth  '  "  (8.  if  P.  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  this 
region.  "  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  lull-grown  rivers  through  the  plain; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  itself  in  magnificent 
corn-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  birds  of 
brilliant  colors  and  various  forma."  Burckhardt 
tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khan  MinyeJi 
are  proverbial  for  their  richness  (Syria,  p.  31!). 

In  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology 
(ii.  290-308)  .Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  eLGhuweir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-B  li'dndi  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  far  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  such  an  identification.  Put  it  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pels, that,  for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el- Bat'diuh  is 
not  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  but  more  probably  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  leeding  the  five  thousand. 
After  delivering  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  left  <  apernaum,  near  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth 
(Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  lie  was 
here,  apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  him  by 
the  Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
On  hearing  the  intelligence  "  he  departed  thence 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  (.Matt.  xiv.  13: 
Mark  vi.  32).  the  "desert  place"  being  the  scene 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
"belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida"  (Luke  ix. 
10).  St.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  "Jesus  went  over  the  sea 
of  Galilee " — an  expression  which  he  could  not 
have  used  hail  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supposes, 
at  et-Ghttioeir.  If  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  northeastern  side  After 
the  miracle  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt  xiv.  22),  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  vi.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
vi.  17),  where  he  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 
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